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Abelow.    Samuel    I'. 

Poor    laws    of    New   Amsterdam,    516. 

1'oorhouse   before   the   Revolution,   610. 

Relief  before  the   Revolution,   597. 
Abington     (Mass.),    Plans    for    Improvement,    490. 
Accidents    to     Workingmen,    see    Work    Accidents 

and  Compensation. 
Acting  as  an   Employment  for  Children. 

Child  Labor  on  the  stage   (E.  W.   Lord),  317. 

Child   Labor  on    the   Stage    (F.    Wilson),   496, 
635. 

Editorial  Notes.  498,  636. 

Louisiana   Law,    .Mi'.  __ 

Massachusetts   Law,    572. 

Summing  Up    ^H.  Quimby),  709. 
Addams.    George    S.,    Children.     N.    C.    C.    C.    dis- 
cussions, 462. 
Addams,   Jane. 

Autobiography,   Remarks'  on,   158. 

Charity  and   Social  Justice,   441. 

Chicago    Association    of    Commerce,    Honorary 
Membership,    186. 

National    Conference,    Presidency    and    Leader- 
ship. 436. 

Adler,   Eleanor   H..   and   JSuarshall,    S.    G.,    Self-sup- 
port  for  the   Handicapped,   180. 
Administration   of   Institutions,   460. 
Administration    of    Justice    in    the    United    States, 

114. 

Advertising  Methods   for  Social   Work,   465. 
Aery,    William    A.,    Hampton    Negro    Conference, 

707. 

Aftermath    at   Cherry,   64. 

Agricultural    Educators    and    Rural    Social    Work- 
ers.   Conference,    867. 
Agriculture,     Course     of     Lectures     at     Columbia 

University,   9. 
Alabama   Conference   of   Charities   and   Correction, 

74. 

Alcoholism,    see    Liquor    Question. 
"Alias  Jimmy  Valentine,"  426. 
Alien    Families,    Compensation    to,    521.    646. 
Allegheny    Co.     (Pa.),    Record    of    Work-accidents, 

789. 
Allen.  Annie  W. 

How  to  Save  Uirls   Who  Have  Fallen.   684. 

Hudson    Train. ng    School    for    Girls.    841. 
Allen.    William    H.,    The    Rockefeller    Foundation, 

68.      [See    also    Book    Reviews.] 
Almy,  Charles.  Probation  as  Punishment.  657. 
Almy,    Frederick. 

Decencies    Which    a    Laborer's    Wage    Denies, 
368. 

National    Association    of   Societies    for   Organ- 
izing Charity.   466. 

Pictures  of  "Cases."  298. 
Altus    (Okla.),    Town    Plan.   631. 
Ambulance    Service   for   the    Insane,    361. 
Amenia    (N.   Y.l.   Field  Day,  865. 
American.  Sadie.  Presentation  of  Report  at  Copen- 
hagen Congress,  884. 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

114. 
American    As-sociation    for    Labor    Legislation,    327, 

529. 
American     Association     of     Manufacturers.     Steps 

Toward    Safeguarding    Machinery,    709. 
Amer'can  Conference  on  City   Planning.   273. 
American  Federation  for  Sex  Hyeiene.  501. 
American   Home  Economics  Association,   629. 
American    Institute    of    Criminal    Law    and    Crim- 
inology, 843. 
American   Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  475. 


American    Prison    Assochi,  ^43. 

American    Public    ..ealth    Association.   871. 

American  Real  Estate  ( 'oini>aiiy.  Request  for  Sug- 
gestions from  Sociil  Workers. 

American  Society  of  Superintendents  of  Training 
Schools  for  Nurses,  363. 

Americanizing  Eighty  Ihousand  Poles  (J.  Dan- 
iels), 373. 

Amusements,  see  Recreation. 

Andrews,   John   B. 

Chicago  Conferences,   527. 

Industrial    Diseases    and    Occupational    Stan- 
dards, 780. 

Industrial   Hygiene.  Remarks  On.  452. 
Labor   Legislation,    1«6,   327. 
Match  Manufacture,   study  of,  427. 

Andrews,  H.  V.,  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  95. 

Angell    Emmett  D.,  see  Book  Reviews. 

Anti-Spitting    Ordinances.    Enforcement,    292. 

Appropriation   Bills,   Veto  by   Gov.   Hugues,  579. 

Arkansas'  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, 654. 

Arnold,  Sarah  Louise,  The  Sargent  Industrial 
School,  32. 

Aronovici,  Carol. 

Charitable     and     Philanthropic     Agencies     of 

Providence.  R.  I.   (quoted),  66. 
New    England    Street   Cleaning,    626. 

Art  Classes,  Graphic  Sketch  Club,  Philadelphia. 
503. 

Arts  and  Festivals,  874. 

Asexualization,    see   Sterilization   of   Criminals. 

Ashley,  William  B.,  Remedial  Loan  Companies 
(quoted).  349. 

Associated   Fraternities  of  America.   845. 

Associated  Press,  Charges  Against,  366. 

Association   of  Collegiate   Alumnae.   591. 

Atypical   Children,  see  Exceptional   Children. 

Australia.   Minimum    Wage  Boards.   818. 

Austria.    Peasant   Holdings.   667. 

Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  Open  Air  Schools   (quoted  i .  ."O. 

Back   to   the   Land    (B.   Hall),   95. 

Back-strain '  from    Foot-strain    (G.    M.    Gould),   95. 

Backward   Children,    see   Exceptional    Children. 

Bacteriology  of  Street  Dust,  627. 

Baker,  Harvey  H..  Dangers  of  Probation  (brief 
summary),  489. 

Baker.  William  B.,  Remarks  on  Parental  Schools, 
488. 

Bakeries. 

Bread  Strike    (E.   P.  Wheeler).  637. 

Strike  for  Clean  Bread   (M.  B.  Sumner).  4S3. 

Balch,  Emllv  Greene.  Peasant  Background  of  Our 
Slavic  Fellow-Citizens,  667.  [See  also  Book 
Reviews.] 

Baldwin.  Roger.  National  Probation  Officers'  As- 
sociation. 467. 

Baldwin.  William  H..  Justice  Brewer  and  Organ- 
ized Charity.  11!>. 

Baltimore.   Tuberculosis   Work,   655. 

Bancroft.  Edgar  A.,  Remarks  on  the  Spoils  Sys- 
tem, etc.,  754. 

Bangor    (Me.),   Christian   Endeavor   Society,  490. 

Banks.  James  N.,  Comment  on  The  Parable  of  the 
Unwise  Farmer.  592. 

Baptist  Convention  (Northern),  Plans  for  Social 
Work.  575, 

Barker.  Henry  Ames. 

Degree   Conferred.    866. 

Value  of  a   Park   System    (onoted).   492. 

Barnabas.   Brother,   Work   with   Boys,   489. 

Barrett.  Kate  Waller  Remarks  on  Unmarried 
Mothers.  «;.-,. 
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Barrows,   Alice    P.,    and    Van    Kleeck.    Mary,    How 

Girls  Learn   tin-   Millinery   Trade.    1"-'.. 
Harrows,    Isabel    C..    A    Caoill    CollOQOy,    -.•! 

Beck.  <;..  Compenaatton  for  Alien  tramllle*,  ''>H;. 

Beeks,  Gertrude,   lecture  mi   Welfare   Work.  I'.L'.".. 
I  Clifford    W..    Recommendations    as    to    the 

atment  of  insanitv.  4::7.  4f.^.  713. 
ll,.>|.iia!    i  \.-\\-     York),   Ambulance    Ser- 
lor  tin-   Insane,  361. 

Benjamin    Rose    Institute    ( Cleveland),    583. 
Benn-i.   William    s. 

ijon    of    Government    to     Social     Progress 
(brief   siiiuiiiarv  i.   ti^l. 

Fulled    Static    Immigration    <  •oiiunisslon,    647. 
Berlin    (Germany  i .   City    Plan   Kxliil.il.  Hi::. 
Bcrtillon.    Jai-im.'s.    Si  inly    of    tlu>    Relation    of   Al- 
coholism   in   Tuberculosis  Mortality,   729. 

(Pa.)    Strike. 
ises,  306. 
Church  and  the  Steel  Strikers,  576. 

Termination,  477. 

Hook  Reviews. 

haviil  S..   Safety    Provisions  in  the    United 
States   Sled   Corporation,  205. 
HIlllHmnK    I'--',   867. 
Hillings.    .1.    s..    K.-latirtn   of  Overcrowding   to   Dls- 

'  i|iioi.'il  i,    346. 

Hinder  Twine.    Made   by   Convict  Labor  In  Minne- 
sota,  '-! 
Birmingham    (Ala.),   Large  Sum  Raised  for  chari- 

ti.-s.    71 

Birth    Records   in   Ne\v  York  city.   7.V... 
Bituminous    Coal     Fields,    Suspension     of    Mining, 

Black.   H ..  Company.   Welfare  Work,  828. 
Blackveii,    Elisabeth,  Combination  of  Social  Work 

with   Dispensary  Practice,  282. 
Helen   M.,  *<•(    Hook   Reviews. 
P.I. line.    Mrs.    F.mmons. 

i.-in   citizenship  Be  Fulfilled   bv    1'hilant  hropy, 

civic  Obligation.   Strong  Sense  of,  520. 
Hlatclilv.   c:,arles   K..   Slate   Farm   for  Tramps  and 

Vagrants,  87. 

Blausiein,    I>avid,    Plea    for    Americanizing    Immi- 
grant  children.  641. 
Hlichfel.lt.    K.    H..    Woman's   Christian   Temperance 

I  iilon    (brief  summary),   .V.M. 
Blind' 

g  man.    I.aura.    Kdueat  Ion,    881. 
pbell,   C.    I"     1'.   Work   for  the  Blind,  305. 
II ..«e.    S.   C...    I'ion.-er   Work.   *SO. 
Nationnl    Conference.    I  )isciission,   455. 
ophthalmia    Neonaiorum.    r..~.  1.    7::i'>. 
;    Plan  of  Prevention,  654. 

Prevention   of   Blindness    (Book    Review),   735. 
Trachoma.    Proposed    Investigation,   654. 
Bonding  clause  In   Immigration  Act,  647,   650. 
Book    i 

A    H  C  of  Taxation    (C.  B.   Flllebrown)  ;  Rev. 

i.y    J.    Martin.    881. 

Among   School    Hardens    i  M.    L.    Greene*.    852. 
(The)    Beast    (P..    P..    I.ind-ey   and    II.    .1.   O'lli- 

gins)  ;  Rev.  by  G.  R.  Lunn,  «r.i>. 
B!g  Brother  of  Sai.ln  sn-eet   ii.  T-.  Thm-ston)  ; 
Ke\.   bv   I-'lorence  Woolston,  139. 
-i  mi   Social   Ills;  Rev.   I.y   J.   Martin. 
'     Account    of    Organized     Work     for     iln1 
Prevention    of    Blindness;    Rev.    by    C.    C. 
Van    Blnrcorn,   7.'!.Y 

call  of  the  City   (C.  M.  Robinson).  93. 
Children's-   Hardens    for    Pleasure.    Health,    and 

:•  -ation    I  II.    G.    Parsons  i.    s. •.•_'. 
Conditions     of     Progress     in     Democratic    Gov- 
ernmeni      i  c.     F-.     Hughes);     Rev.    by    J. 

conilii-t    Between    Private  Monopoly  and  Good 
Citizenship    i.l.    c,.    Brooks  i  :    UeV.    by   W. 

II      Al!e,, 

,'i    Court     i  P.    I..    W.-llmani.    HI. 

ronetlielil     of    Die    Cii  ,|.     Mamll- 

t"ii  .  :    U'  v     i,v    W.    II     Allen.    7:.:. 
East   I/ondnri  visions   Mi'ii.  w.  Trawler)-  Rev. 

-     Oilman,    7UL'. 

MI-S      of     Great       Fo'.-times      (A. 
11  i  :     Rev.     I.y     W.     A.      Dnu-las, 

.••ation      for      Killcleney      i  F.      Davenport); 

Rev.  i.y  M.  it    Lorejoy.  s7->. 

F.vcrv     Day    Kthlcs;     If  >      bv    .1      Martin,    831 
Faith   of  a   Layman    i  W.   F.   OMx>rne)  ;   Rev. 
by  r.  S    I-iiIdman,  631. 


Folk-dancing    an3    Singing    Games      (E.     Bur- 

chenal),    852. 
From    the    Bottom    Up    (A.    Irvine)  ;    Rev.    by 

R.   S.   Gregory,  704. 
Governmental    Action    for    Social    Welfare    (J. 

w.  Jenki),  728. 
Gulda    dej;li    Stati     Unit!      per     Tlmmigrante 

Italiano    (J.   F.   Carr),   821. 
Health  of  the  City   (Hollis  Godfrey)  ;  Rev.  by 

v   i:.  Dltman,  603. 

Hlstolre  de  la  charite   i  L.  Lallemamli.  :::>::. 
History    of    the    Ureal    American    I-'ortnnes    ((}. 

Myers)  ;  Rev.  by  .1.  Martin,  830. 
Humane    Movement     i  K.    C.    McCrea),   618. 
Hygiene  and  Morality   (L.  L.  Dock)  ;    Rev.  by 

A.  G.  Spencer.  7P.». 
Imagination     in     Business     (L.     F.     Deland)  ; 

Uev.   by  .1.  Lee,  15. 
(The)      Indian      and      His      Problem     (F.     E. 

Iyeii]>pi  :  Kev.  by  J.  R.  Walker,  755. 
(The  Iron  Muse  (J.  c.  Underwood),  728. 
Journals  and  Letters  of  S.  G.  Howe  (Ed.  by 

L.    !•:.   Richards)  ;  Rev.  by  W.   Holt,   880. 
Latter   Day  Sinners  and  Saints  (E.  A.  Ross)  ; 

Uev.    I.y   J.   Martin,   831. 
Little    Gardens    for    Boys    and    Girls    (M.    M. 

Hlggins),    852. 

Market  for  Souls    (E.  Goodnow),  3.V_'. 
Meaning  of  Truth   (W.  James)  ;  Rev.  by  S.   F. 

Mac   Lennan,    172. 
Mental     Discipline     and     Educational     Values 

(W.   H.   Heck)  ;   Rev.   by   O.   R.    Lovejoy, 

878. 
My     Personal     Experience    with    Tuberculosis 

(W.   H.   Ross),   729. 
Neighbours    and    Friends    (M.    Loane)  ;     Rev. 

by  J.  Martin,  832. 
(The)    Old    Order   Changeth    (W.    A.    White)  ; 

Rev.   by   J.    Martin.   831. 
Our    Slavic    Fellow    Citizens    (E.    G.    Balch)  ; 

Rev.  by  E.  A.   Steiner,   505. 
Play    (F.    D.    An-ell).    852. 
Playground  Technique  and  Playcraft    (A.   and 

I..    II.    Inland),   852. 

Police  Administration    (L.   F.   Fuld).  889. 
Privilege   and   Democracy   In   America    (F.   C. 

Howe)  ;  Rev.  by  J.  Martin,  831. 
Psychology    and    the     Teacher     (H.     Miinster- 

borg)  ;  Rev.  by  S.  F.  Mac  Lennan,  5.".1. 
Revolution    (J.    London)  ;    Rev.    by   J.    Martin, 

830. 
Small    Gardens   for    Small     Gardeners    (L.     F. 

Flint),   852. 
Social    Development    and    Education     (M.     V. 

O'Shea)  ;  Rev.  by  O.  R.  Lovejoy,  877. 
Social    Insurance :    A    Program    of    Social    Re- 
form  (H.  R.  Seager),  729. 
Social    Mission   of   the   Church    (A.    W.    Wisli- 

art  i,  821. 
Social    Solutions    In    the    Light    of    Christian 

Ft  hies    (T.  C.   Hall)  ;   Rev.  by  E.  B.    Per 

sons,  722. 
Social    Welfare    and    the    Liquor   Problem    (H. 

F.    Warner),    610. 
Statistical    Analysis    of    Infant    Mortality    and 

Its    Causes    in    the    United    Kingdom    ill. 

M.    Hlagg),    821. 
Story    of    the     Negro     (B.     T.     Washington)  ; 

Rev.   by   K.   Coman.   :::'.!. 

Strangers    Within    Our    Gates    (J.     S.     Wood- 
worth  >.    7^'s. 
Twentieth      Century      Socialism       i  F.      Kelly  I  : 

Uev.    by    K.    Kellev.    -JMI 

Types    from    City    Streets    ill.    llapiroixH.    S'.'l. 
United     States     Public     Documents     ( K.     Fvr- 

harn.    889. 
Ftilitv  of  All    Kinds  of  Hlarher   Schooling    (R. 

T.    Cranet  :    Rev.    by    0.    II.    P.elis.    171. 
Vagabond    .lonrney    Around    the    World     ill.    A. 

Franck)   :     Kev.    bv    A.     l(.    Kello--.    532. 
Vocations     for     the     Trained     Woman      i  A.     F. 

Perkins*.    B8fi 
What    Have   the   Greeks   Done   for   Modern   Civ- 

Ill/.ation    (J.   P.   Mabaffy)  ;  Rev.  by  W.   c. 

I/iwton.    1  in.  t 

WOIII-MI     Who     S'.etiils      (B.     J.     Richardson)  ; 

Kev.   by    F.    P..    Persons.   642. 
Work    Accidents   and    the'    law    ( C.    Eastman);    Rev. 

by  H     i;    Bearer. 

Boot    and    Shoe    Workers,    Wages    and    Expenses, 
BOS 
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Boshart    Bill    (Hours    of    Work    In    Canneries),    5, 

162,    194,    572. 
Boston    (Mass.). 

Amusements,   Investigation   of,    159. 

"Bar  and  Bottle"  Bill.   194. 

Boston   Common,   Reasons   for   Founding,   365. 

Boston — 1  !»i:.  : 

Civic   Advance   Campaign,    873. 

First   Birthday,   14. 

New  Bout  fin.  First   Issue.  349. 

Bureau   of   Municipal   Research,   701. 

Civic  Clul».  !>!>. 

Civic    Hygiene,     Course    of    Study    for    Chil- 
dren,  875. 

Congestion  of  Population.   173. 

Continuation   ciassvs,  275. 

Forsyth  Dental    Infirmary,   130. 

Pantomime    in   a    Neighliorhood    Park,   660. 
r.oiirneville,    Dr.,    Statements    as    to    Unhealthful 

Occupations,    763. 
Bov   Scouts  of  America,  566. 
Bovnton,    Richard    Wilson,    The    Buffalo    Seminar, 

'    696. 

P.r.-mili'is.   Louis  D.,   Efforts  to  Secure  Cheaper   In- 
surance, 239. 

i    Strike    (New  York  City),   483,   637. 
Breshkovsky.  Catharine,  Sentence  to  Exile.  130. 
Bressler.    David    M.,    Immigration    Removal    Work 

(brief  summary),  469. 
Brewer.    David   J.,    Interest   In   Organized   Charity, 

119. 

Bridgeman,  Laura,  Education  by  S.  G.  Howe.  881. 
Brockway.    '/..    U..   Saving   Fallen  Girls,   841. 
Brodsky.  II.  .1..  Fraternal  Insurance   (quoted),  840. 
Brooklyn    i  X.  Y.). 

Anti  -tuberculosis     Work     by     Political     Clubs, 

816. 
•    Catholic  Settlement  Work,   203. 

Little  Italy  Neighborhood  House,  Embroidery 
Industry,   188. 

Tenement   House  Committee,    130. 
Brooks,  John  Graham,  Remarks  on  Segregation  of 

the    Social    Evil,    865.      [See    also    Book    Re- 
views.] 
Brooks,   Phillips. 

Analysis  of  Character   (E.  T.  Devine).   189. 

Friendship  with   Robert  Treat  Paine,   717. 
Brown,    Demarchus    C.,    State    Supervision     (brief 

summary),  462. 
Bruere,   Robert.   Methods  of  Dealing  with   Poverty 

(brief  summary),   350. 

Brush.  Irene,  Relief  to  the  Aged   (quoted),  583. 
Budgets. 

Chicago,   699. 

New  York  City.  511,  732,  737. 

Pittsburgh,  7,  616. 
Buffalo    (N.  Y.). 

Americanizing     Eighty     Thousand     Poles     (J. 
Daniels),    373. 

Laborers'  Wages,  Inadequacy,   (F.  Almy),  368. 

Seminar  for  Study  of  Social   Conditions,   696. 

Social    Survey.   357,   359.  653. 
Bullard.   William   N..   State  Care  of  Imbecile  Girls 

(brief   summary),    461. 
Burchenal.  Elizabeth,  see  Book  Reviews 
Burritt.    Bailev    S..    Remarks   on    the   Legal   Treat- 
ment of  Public  Intoxication.  457. 
Burritt,    Elihu,   Celebration   of  Birthday,    392. 
Butler,   James   G.,   Jr.,    Remarks   on   Hours  of   La- 
bor,  477. 

(A)    Cabin  Colloquy    (T.  C.   Barrows).   i'r.1. 
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SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  LABOR 

The  conservation  of  human  life  is  a  definite  public  policy,  demanding  appro- 
priate legislation  and  court  decisions,  but  demanding  as  the  first  step  frank  and 
searching  public  discussion.  Rapidly  enough  such  discussion  will  crystallize  in 
party  platforms  and  political  campaigns.  We  invite  attention  again  to  one  aspect 
of  this  policy  which  much  needs  thoughtful  and  dispassionate  consideration. 

Our  failure  to  conserve  labor  power  is  even  more  conspicuous  than  our 
wasteful  exploitation  of  natural  resources.  The  patent  and  demonstrable 
exploitation  of  labor  has  continued  in  this  country  for  a  longer  time  and 
has  been  carried  to  greater  lengths  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  main  our  common  labor  is  immigrant  labor.  We 
have  thought  of  the  laborers  as  uncivilized  foreigners  and  not  as  neighbors.  We 
have  thought  of  them  as  factors  in  production  and  not  as  integers  of  society; 
at  the  best  as  "strangers  within  the  gates,"  not  as  members  of  the  body  politic. 
It  is  not  that  all  laborers  by  any  means  are  foreigners,  but  only  that  the  type 
which  looms  before  our  mind  is  alien.  We  have  no  "classes"  but  we  have 
"castes,"  rigidly  distinct.  '"Sectional  lines  are  best  effaced  by  the  feet  of  those 
who  Across  them";  but  all  too  few  are  the  feet  that  pass  to  and  fro  across  the 
lines  which  separate  the  "dago"  and  "hunkie"  and  "sheeney"  from  one  another 
and  from  others. 

For  this  reason  among  others  injuries  and  fatalities  in  mills  and  mines  and 
on  railways  are  more  numerous  than  is  necessary,  and  the  killings  and  maimings 
are  too  expensive  to  be  permitted  to  continue.  We  do  not  compare  well  in  this 
respect  with  the  most  reckless  and  careless  of  the  industrial  countries  of  the  old 
world.  Statistics  are  readily  accessible  showing  the  relatively  much  greater 
number  of  fatalities  and  injuries  in  our  factories,  on  our  railways,  and  in  our 
mines.  Youth,  skill,  strength — in  a  word,  as  Miss  Eastman  puts  it,  human  power 
is  what  we  are  losing  by  these  industrial  accidents. 

It  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  said  in  extenuation,  that  we  value  life  less — on  the 
contrary  human  life  is  surely  worth  more  in  this  country  than  anywhere  else. 
The  explanation  is  simply  that  we  have  assessed  the  damage  in  the  wrong  place. 
The  loss  falls  upon  the  widow  and  orphan,  upon  the  aged  parents  or  other  de- 
pendents, or  sometimes  upon  hospitals  and  charities.  Unfortunately  these  are 
not  the  people  who  determine  the  degree  of  exposure  to  injury  and  the  time 
for  the  introduction  of  protective  devices.  These  are  not  the  people  who  make 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  mine,  railway,  and  factory.  These  are  not  the 
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people  who  select  foremen  and  superintendents  and  fellow-servants  and  who 
make  the  wage  contract.  The  widow  pays  the  bill,  but  the  control  resides  else- 
where, in  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  in  the  directors,  or  ultimately  in  the 
stockholders.  This  way  conservation  does  not  lie.  One  little  change  only  is 
necessary,  viz.,  that  control  and  the  penalty  for  its  failure  be  re-united,  that  com- 
pensation for  life  destroyed,  and  for  limb  lost,  and  for  health  injured,,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  necessary  risks  of  industry,  shall  be  made  by  those  who  control 
industry  in  the  first  instance,  and  borne  eventually,  as  the  risks  of  in- 
jury to  plant  and  machinery  are  borne,  by  the  consumer  of  the 
product.  In  other  words,  the  conservation  of  life  requires  that  the 
financial  loss  involved  in  deaths  and  injuries  come  from  the  undivided  profits 
of  industry,  and  that  employers'  liability  insurance  shall  be,  not  as  at  present  an 
insurance  against  the  casualty  of  a  lawsuit,  but  real  insurance  against  the  casu- 
alties of  industry.  The  New  York  Commission,  analyzing  the  records  of  ten 
employers'  liability  companies,  discovers  that  out  of  each  one  hundred  dollars 
paid  by  employers  injured  workmen  receive  less  than  thirty-seven  dollars — about 
one-third.  Under  this  extraordinary  system  an  injured  workingman  has  indeed 
dangling  before  his  eyes  the  possibility  of  a  verdict  for  handsome  damages.  If 
lie  can  satisfy  a  court  and  jury  that  there  was  no  negligence  whatever  on  his 
own  part  or  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  fellow-employes,  and  that  various  other 
more  or  less  fictitious  assumptions  do  not  apply  in  his  case,  then  he  may,  after 
some  years  of  expensive  and  embittering  litigation,  be  able  to  share  with  his 
lawyer  a  sum  which  might  have  been  large  enough  if  paid  promptly  and  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Such  a  system  leads  inevitably  to  false  claims  and  perjury 
on  the  one  side  and  callousness  and  injustice  on  the  other.  It  leads  to  bitterness, 
resentment,  and  implacable  hostility.  Now  that  is  not  conservation.  That  is 
exploitation.  It  is  not  satisfactory  and  ought  not  to  be  satisfactory  to  employers, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  satisfactory  to  employes. 

Consider  how  it  actually  worked  in  the  case  of  the  526  men  killed  in  Alle- 
gheny county  in  the  year  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  families 
were  left  by  the  employers,  left  by  their  industry,  to  bear  not  only  the  overwhelm- 
ing personal  loss  which  no  man  can  estimate,  but  the  entire  income  loss  from 
the  accident;  and  only  twenty  per  cent  received  compensation  for  the  death  of 
the  regular  wage  earner,  sufficient  to  approximate  one  year's  wages  for  the  least 
paid  among  them.  An  assured  compensation  for  every  case  of  accident,  on  a 
reasonable  schedule,  as  in  England,  Germany,  and  every  other  great  industrial 
country,  would  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  necessary  losses,  but,  what 
is  far  more  important,  it  would  save  life. 

The  difficulty  is  that  if  we  have  thought  at  all  of  the  economic  loss  involved 
in  industrial  accidents,  or  in  a  typhoid  epidemic,  we  have  been  apt  to  think  only 
of  the  employer's  loss.  It  is  an  expense  and  a  nuisance  of  course  to  replace  the 
employe.  A  day's  or  a  week's  wages  go  down  in  the  ledger  to  the  expense 
account.  The  enormous  cost  to  the  family,  the  loss  of  wages,  the  expenses  of 
illness,  the  impairment  of  strength,  the  interference  with  the  plans  and  the 
thwarting  of  the  ambitions  of  the  family — these  losses  also  we  must  learn  to 
estimate  and  take  them  over  into  the  expense  ledger  of  society. 
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THIS    WEEK 

We  print  in  this  number  the  statement 
of  Starr  J.  Murphy  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
corporators  of  the  proposed  Rockefeller 
Foundation  before  the  Senate  committee. 
This,  with  the  editorial  reply  from  the 
New  York  Times  to  our  comment  of  last 
week  which  we  also  reprint,  puts  our 
readers  in  position  to  form  their  own 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised.  Whether  it  is 
the  editor  of  THE  SURVEY  or  the  editor 
of  the  Times  that  "is  in  error"  and  "has 
misstated  and  utterly  misconceived"  the 
issues  involved,  we  are  content  to  let 
others  decide. 


Most  people  blessed  with  "back  yards" 
have  a  longing  to  dig  in  the  dirt  and  plant 
gardens  and  see  things  grow  about  this 
time  of  year.  In  one  small  town  that  we 
know,  when  spring  comes  around  the  men 
of  the  village  may  be  divided  into  two 
pretty  distinct  classes — the  fishers  and 
the  gardeners.  And  the  garden  cranks 
swap  yarns  about  sweet  peas  and  rad- 
ishes, just  as  big  as  the  black  bass  stories 
of  their  neighbors.  South  Chicago  boys 
and  girls  have  shown  the  world  that 
April  means  garden  to  them  just  as  ear- 
nestly as  it  does  to  people  with  real  back 
yards  and  lots  of  room  to  make  the  dirt 
fly.  Fostered  by  the  Calumet  Juvenile 
Protective  League,  school  gardens  were 
started  last  spring  m  eight  South  Chica- 
go school  yards.  From  the  children  the 
idea  spread  to  the  grown-ups  until  prac- 
tically every  yard  of  the  district  bloomed. 
It  meant  new  civic  spirit  and  less  rowdy- 
ism and  small  neat-looking  gardens  filled 
with  cabbage,  onions,  parsley,  beets  and 
corn  and  here  and  there  a  fringe  or  bed 
or  flowers. 


ability.  Professor  Seager  says  that 
"when  demand  for  labor  is  active,  as  at 
present,  more  of  the  unskilled  find  work 
and  thejr  earnings  are  higher  than  in 
periods  of  depression.  But  inveterate 
habit  leads  them  to  expand  their  expendi- 
tures as  their  earnings  increase.  They 
always  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  The 
failure  of  wage-earners  to  provide  for 
themselves — which  has  made  "the  pro- 
gram of  individualism  a  program  of  de- 
spair"— is  to  Professor  Seager's  mind 
proof  that  collective  remedies  must  be 
found.  The  article  as  printed  is  a  chap- 
ter from  the  author's  book,  A  Program 
of  Social  Reform,  about  to  be  published 
by  Macmillan. 


The  children  of  three  generations  have 
been  taught  the  arts  and  industries  be- 
longing to  homemaking  in  the  'Sargent 
Industrial  School  at  Matteawan,  N.  Y. 
During  the  past  year  567  girls  and  young 
women  were  in  attendance.  The  pro- 
gram provides  a  five-years'  course  in  sew- 
ing, a  two-years'  course  in  dressmaking 
and  a  one-year  course  in  embroidery;  a 
two-years'  course  in  cooking,  one  year  in 
the  housekeeping  class,  one  year  in  laun- 
dry work  and  four  years  in  physical 
training.  Every  group  is  small  enough  to 
admit  of  personal  association  and  indi- 
vidual work. 


While  skilled  workers  are  able  to  ad- 
vance their  wages  as  their  standards  rise, 
unskilled  labor  seems  to  show  no  such 
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As  soon  as  warm  weather  comes  to 
stay,  if  you  stand  on  the  high  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  along  by  Dyckman  street  on 
Manhattan  Island,  you  will  see  white 
tents  dotted  along  the  foot  of  the  Pali- 
sades. The  narrow  strip  of  level  land 
that  accommodates  these  city  campers  is 
set  aside  for  such  uses  through  the  work 
of  the  Palisades  Park  Commission  which 
for  years  has  been  trying  to  preserve 
the  western  shore  from  encroachment. 
Now  that  Mrs.  Harriman  is  ready  to  con- 
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vey  to  the  state  a  tract  of  about  10,000 
acres  situated  in  Orange  and  Rockland 
counties  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  as  a 
state  park  and,  further,  to  give  $1,000,- 
ooo  with  which  to  acquire  and  improve 
adjacent  land,  the  possibilities  for  ade- 
quate recreation  sites  for  city  workers  are 
made  promising.  Mr.  Whitin  describes 
the  Harriman  tract  and  the  parts  particu- 
larly available  for  camps. 


Not  a  speaker  at  the  Albany  Confer- 
ence of  local  committees  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  expressed 
doubt  that  the  association's  goal — "no  un- 
cared  for  tuberculosis  in  1915" — was 
unobtainable.  The  degrees  of  optimism 
ranged  all  the  way  from  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand's  "ultimate  eradication,"  to 
Homer  Folks's  fifty  or  seventy-five  per 
cent  by  1920. 

Never  has  a  meeting  of  the  kind  been 
more  charged  with  hope  for  the  future. 


Boston — 1915  is  a  year  old.  The  first 
meeting  of  its  complete  directorate 
which  numbers  eighty-five  and  repre- 
sents thirteen  groups  of  all  sorts  of  or- 
ganizations working  for  a  better  city, 
showed  a  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  went  a  long  ways  towards  assuring 
the  success  of  the  movement. 


Two  hundred  thousand  workingmen 
are  affected  potentially  by  a  decisive  po- 
sition taken  by  the  executive  officers  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  with 
respect  to  seven-day  work.  Exceptional 
and  unnecessary  Sunday  work  is  to  be 
cut  to  the  minimum ;  and  there  is  to  be 
at  least  twenty-four  continuous  hours' 
interval  during  each  week  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ingots.  Seven-day  work  in  the 
continuous  processes  is  not  as  yet  done 
away  with,  however ;  and  until  it  is  the 
criticisms  of  the  steel  corporation  on  this 
point  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Survey, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ,  must  stand.  Progressive  action 
in  this  direction  is  in  line  with  practical 
judgment  long  held  by  some  of  the  broad- 
est men  in  the  industry.  Officials  of  the 
corporation  are  authority  for  the  state- 


ment that  equally  serious  consideration 
is  being  given  to  the  question  of  the  com- 
pulsory six-day  week  in  the  continuous 
processes. 

PROBATION  PROPOSED 
FOR   FEDERAL   COURTS 

Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  of  Oklahoma 
has  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  (Sen- 
ate 3,789)  to  establish  the  probation  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  courts  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee consisting  of  Senators  Warner  of 
Missouri,  Piles  of  Washington,  and 
Paynter  of  Kentucky.  While  special 
conditions  confront  the  work  of  federal 
courts,  many  cases  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  by  probation.  Similar  bills  have 
been  introduced  before  but  have  failed 
to  pass.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will 
enact  legislation  on  this  subject  along  the 
lines  of  the  Owen  bill. 

The  appointment  of  probation  officers, 
as  provided  in  this  bill,  is  not  mandatory 
but  only  permissive,  as  is  also  their  com- 
pensation. The  procedure  prescribed  is 
similar  to  that  in  most  of  the  states.  The 
District  of  Columbia  was  excepted  be- 
cause juvenile  probation  is  already  es- 
tablished there  and  another  bill  before 
Congress  proposes  its  extension  to  adults 
in  that  jurisdiction. 

A  brief  in  support  of  Senator  Owen's 
bill  (Senate  Document  No.  203)  states 
that  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,  the  United  States  District  and  Cir- 
cuit Courts  in  continental  United  States, 
exclusive  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
disposed  of  8,023  criminal  cases.  1,372 
persons  were  commitjted  to  federal  insti- 
tutions during  that  period,  and  of  these 
eighty-one  per  cent  had  not  been  in  prison 
before;  sixteen  per  cent  were  less  than 
twenty  years  old ;  thirty-nine  per  cent 
were  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
old  ;  forty-six  per  cent  were  married,  and 
forty-five  per  cent  were  reported  to 
be  temperate  in  habits.  The  cost  of 
these  courts,  in  which  the  majority  of 
cases  are  criminal,  was  $6,207,244.49, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  United 
States  prisoners  during  the  year  was  $T,- 
017,090.09. 
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BORDER    LINE    CASES 
IN    CRIMINAL    INSANITY 

The  Physicians'  Club  of  Chicago,  with 
the  Chicago  Bar  Association  as  its  guest, 
recently  held  a  notable  discussion  of  the 
medical  and  legal  aspects  of  the  plea  of 
insanity.  The  physician's  problem  was 
presented  in  a  discriminating  and  ex- 
haustive paper  by  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer, 
professor  of  psychiatry  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  argued  for  equity  pro- 
cedure in  the  courts  to  determine  irre- 
sponsibility, only  for  the  act  committed, 
and,  in  case  the  act  is  proven,  to  estab- 
lish "quarantine"  with  expert  preventive 
care.  Very  keen  was  his  criticism  of  the 
crude  attempts  to  comprehend  the  very 
different  phases  of  aberration  under  a 
single  definition  of  "insanity,"  and  of  the 
conventional  methods  prescribed  both  by 
law  and  medicine  to  adjudge  a  person 
"insane." 

The  divergence  of  the  lawyer's  point 
of  view  from  that  of  the  expert  psychia- 
trist was  marked  in  every  legal  aspect  of 
the  subject  that  was  taken  up  in  the  long 
discussion.  Judge  Albert  C.  Barnes  of 
the  Superior  Court,  in  a  practical  presen- 
tation of  the  legal  problems  connected 
with  ascertaining  the  fact  of  irresponsi- 
bility, stoutly  contended  that  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  the  lack  of  common  honesty 
and  truthfulness  upon  the  part  of  attor- 
neys and  medical  experts,  who  are  more 
intent  on  winning  the  case  than  upon  de- 
monstrating or  admitting  facts.  While 
defending  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
lawyer  to  make  the  best  possible  defense 
of  a  guilty  client,  he  denounced  any  mis- 
statement  or  perversion  of  fact  as  illegiti- 
mate in  law  as  well  as  in  morals.  Attor- 
ney W.  S.  Forrest,  who  spoke  as  a  "trial 
lawyer,"  seemed  satisfied  that  the  legal 
acumen  of  the  cross  questioner  is  ade- 
quate to  discover  a  shamming  of  insanity. 
Dr.  George  B.  Zeller  of  the  Peoria  State 
Hospital,  attested  the  practical  results 
of  present  court  procedure  by  the  remark- 
able statement  that  of  the  4,100  cases 
committed  to  his  care  not  a  single  mistake 
had  been  made  in  adjudging  irresponsi- 
bility. 

Permanently  valuable  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  and  worthy  to  supplement 
Dr.  Meyer's  critical  and  constructive  pa- 
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per,  was  the  historical  review  of  the  legal 
tests  of  criminal  responsibility  in  insanity 
and  border-line  cases  presented  by  Prof. 
Edwin  R.  Keedy  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Law  School. 

However  much  the  doctors  and  law- 
yers may  disagree  in  such  discussions  the 
comparison  of  their  points  of  view  in 
such  frank  and  thorough-going  fashion 
cannot^  fail  to  fulfil  the  hope  of  the  Phy- 
sicians' Club  that  cases  of  incipient  in- 
sanity may  not  so  readily  pass  unrecog- 
nized "until  homicidal,  suicidal,  or  crimi- 
nal tendencies  are  developed."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  papers  presented  on  this 
occasion  may  be  published. 

This  discussion  and  the  state  of  affairs 
which  it  discloses,  emphasize  the  great 
need  in  America  of  a  recognized  body  of 
experts  in  psychiatry,  such  as  are  at  the 
command  of  the  courts  in  Germany,  for 
impartial  testimony  in  cases  where  the 
evidence  of  irresponsibility  is  contradic- 
tory. 

THIS    BILL 
MUST  NOT  PASS 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Xew  York  Legislature  by  Mr.  Boshart 
to  authorize  girls  to  begin  at  the  sixteenth 
birthday  to  work  all  night  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  canneries  (Assembly  808). 
The  existing  provisions  with  regard  to 
night-work  and  the  long  working  day  for 
women  in  factories  are  cruelly  bad  and 
Mr.  Boshart's  bill  would  make  them 
worse.  The  present  factory  law  allows 
twelve  hours'  work  in  one  day.  An  illu- 
sory provision  seems  to  guarantee  a  week 
limited  to  sixty  hours  and  a  short  day 
or  a  holiday  on  one  working  day,  but  it 
is  adroitly  drafted  to  be  non-enforceable. 
Bad  as  this  is,  the  Boshart  bill  would 
make  it  worse  by  excepting  fruit  and  veg- 
etable canneries  from  all  the  time  restric- 
tions of  the  present  factory  law,  thus 
legalizing  in  canneries  the  conditions  now 
permitted  in  cannery  sheds  under  an  old 
opinion  of  former  Attorney  General 
Julius  Mayer,  ».  e.,  complete  exemption 
from  the  time  limit  of  the  labor  law. 
The  exemption  proposed  is  not  even  re- 
stricted to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  sea- 
sons, but  extends  to  the  whole  year. 
The  proposal  to  permit,  by  law,  little 
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girls  of  sixteen  to  be  exposed  to  the  im- 
morality and  demoralization  attending 
night  work  in  any  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, is  an  insult  to  the  people  of  New 
York.  Its  enactment  would  be  not  mere- 
ly a  scandal,  but  a  grave  attack  upon  the 
public  health  and  morals.  It  is  particu- 
larly sinister  in  contrast  with  the  recent 
action  of  Virginia. 

In  Virginia,  within  sixty  days  past,  the 
courts  and  the  Legislature  alike  refused 
to  recede  from  the  position  that  the  ten- 
hours  day  for  women,  at  any  age,  is  the 
maximum  to  be  tolerated.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia  has  adjourned,  having 
killed  in  committee  a  bill  intended  to  ex- 
tend the  working  day  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. And  the  courts  before  which  the 
Virginia  ten-hours  law  was  attacked  re- 
fused an  appeal  and  confirmed  the  penal- 
ty prescribed  in  the  statute. 

TEACH  DIETETICS 
THROUGH  CHILDREN 

In  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Cleve- 
land, where  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  are  Italians,  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  make  them  the  instructors 
of  household  economy  and  sanitation  in 
their  own  houses.  Out  of  twenty-eight 
so-called  "backward"  pupils,  twenty  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition. 
A  breakfast  of  malted  milk  and  a  cereal 
is  now  served  to  them  before  they  begin 
their  day's  work,  and  as  a  result  they  are 
overcoming  their  backward  tendencies. 

But  the  care  of  these  children  has  not 
stopped  with  giving  a  breakfast.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  homes  revealed  that 
the  children  were  improperly  nourished, 
not  because  of  a  greater  poverty  than  ex- 
ists in  many  other  homes,  but  because  of 
ignorance  and  mismanagement.  It  takes 
thought  and  skill  to  make  wages  of  nine 
dollars  a  week  pay  three  dollars  for  rent 
and  feed  and  clothe  a  family  of  seven. 

The  problem  is  complicated  for  the 
Italian  housewife,  because  she  is  removed 
from  many  of  her  native  food  products 
and  must  accustom  herself  to  the  Amer- 
ican substitutes. 

To  meet  this  problem  classes  of  from 
six  to  ten  girls  have  been  formed  for 
domestic  science  lessons  adapted  to  their 
needs.  They  are  taught  what  the  best 


cuts  of  meat  are  for  the  least  money,  and 
how  to  make  these  into  soups  and  stews 
in  combination  with  vegetables  and 
cereals  that  will  give  the  most  nourish- 
ment and  appeal  to  the  Italian  palate. 
Each  group  spends  two  hours  a  week  at 
this  school,  and  the  members  invite  their 
mothers  to  be  present  at  the  class.  The 
mothers  watch  the  girls  prepare  the  food 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and 
then  are  seated  at  the  table  to  eat  the 
dishes  which  their  daughters  serve  to 
them.  At  the  beginning  of  each  lesson 
the  teacher  asks  how  many  have  made  at 
home  during  the  week  the  dish  that  they 
learned  at  the  last  lesson,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  who  have  acts  as  an 
incentive  to  those  who  have  not,  so  that 
an  ever-increasing  number  actually  be- 
come instructors  in  dietetics  in  their  own 
homes. 

The  school  nurse  is  co-operating  with 
the  domestic  science  teacher  and  gives 
to  each  group  of  girls  a  half-hour  lec- 
ture on  household  sanitation.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  efficacy  of  these  lectures 
one  girl  brought  to  the  class  her  small 
and  grimy  sister  with  one  hand  clean 
to  the  wrist  and  neatly  bandaged.  The 
child  had  fallen,  tearing  her  hand  on  a 
rusty  nail.  The  sister  had  run  to  the 
drug  store  and  asked  for  a  blue  pill 
that  you  put  in  the  water  to  kill  it.  The 
druggist  grasped  her  meaning,  gave  her 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  tablet,  and  as 
a  result  she  had  cleansed  and  dressed 
the  wound  so  nicely  that  the  nurse  did  not 
have  to  redress  it. 

In  this  school  of  over  a  thousand  chil- 
dren the  medical  inspector  and  school 
nurse  are  so  pressed  with  work  that  they 
have  instructed  some  of  the  girls  of  the 
eighth  grade  in  cleansing  wounds  and 
making  bandages,  so  that  they  can  now 
assist  at  the  dispensary  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  nurse.  In  the  meantime, 
they  are  learning  the  necessity  of  cleanli- 
ness and  the  value  of  simple  preventive 
measures,  which  they  will  teach  in  the 
home  and  the  neighborhood. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  Association  of  Dentists, 
and  as  a  result  dental  clinics  will  be  held 
in  the  school  dispensaries  by  experienced 
dentists. 
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DEMOCRATIC  COURT 
OF  THE  EXCHEQUER 

The  untiring  insistence  placed  upon 
"clearness  and  smplicity"  in  writing  ap- 
plies no  less  to  good  .budget  making.  A 
budget  is  a  narrative  of  income  and  out- 
go— a  description,  much  abbreviated,  of 
the  prospective  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  a  government  unit  for  a  given  time. 
At  best  it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the 
matter  presented;  so  that  the  average 
citizen,  uninitiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
debits  and  credits,  needs  an  interpreter. 

Before  last  year  the  citizens  of  Pitts- 
burgh did  not  have  even  the  abbreviated 
description.  A  year  ago,  for  the  first 
time,  the  budget  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished, but  intelligent  discussion  was  not 
possible  because  of  the  unsatisfactory 
form  of  department  estimates  and  the 
short  time  allowed  for  consideration.  An 
improvement  in  the  form  of  the  esti- 
mates was  made  this  year,  but  again  the 
time  allowed  between  publication  and  the 
last  legal  date  for  passing  the  appropria- 
tion bills  and  making  the  tax  levy  was 
felt  by  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Af- 
fairs of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be 
much  too  short,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  estimates,  as  originally  sub- 
mitted, amounted  to  over  $15,000,000,  an 
increase  over  the  1909  expenditures  of 
more  than  $2,400,000.  Of  this  amount 
over  $800,000  represented  increases  in 
salaries  and  provision  for  additional  em- 
ployes. 

The  Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs 
believes  that  the  ancient  injunction,  "be- 
ware of  whisperers,"  has  a  modern  appli- 
cation— to  be  wary  of  secret  budgets. 
Some  months  ago  the  committee  set  on 
foot  a  movement  to  organize  a  conference 
of  civic  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  budget,  something  after  the  man- 
ner of  other  cities,  notably  New  York 
and  Chicago.  The  conference  is  to  be 
composed  of  two  persons  selected  annual- 
ly by'  each  civic  and  social  organization 
in  the  city,  together  with  the  mayor,  the 
comptroller,  and  heads  of  city  depart- 
ments, and  "such  number  of  reputable 
citizens  from  each  and  every  ward  of  the 
city  as  corresponds  to  the  number  of 
councilmen  from  such  wards."  It  is  to 
be,  in  fact,  a  democratic  court  of  the 
exchequer,  appealing  to  public  opinion, 


and  purposing  to  lengthen  the  time  for 
discussion,  both  by  the  public  and  by  the 
councils,  of  the  annual  budget.  The 
committee  hopes  thus  to  effect  a  clearer 
classification  of  accounts,  to  stimulate 
more  interest  in  the  city's  finances,  and,  in 
general,  to  act  as  interpreter  of  the  bud- 
get to  all  citizens  and  taxpayers.  The 
movement  was  started  too  late  to  be  as 
effective  this  year  as  it  expects  to  be  next 
The  graft  "confessional"  of  the  past 
fortnight,  which  is  bringing  the  whole- 
sale councilmanic  frauds  to  light,  is  a 
compelling  testament  in  support  of  these 
fiscal  and  governmental  reforms. 

DALLAS    WORKS 
FOR  A  CITY  PLAN 

In  THE  SURVEY  for  March  19  we  told 
how  Galveston  recently  established  a  re- 
formatory for  delinquent  boys  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  It 
took  Galveston  less  than  six  months  to 
plan  this  new  institution  and  to  get  it 
running  on  a  scientific  basis.  Now  comes 
news  from  Dallas  that  that  city  is  going 
about  a  city  planning  campaign  in  the 
same  business  like  way  that  Galveston 
put  through  its  reformatory. 

Early  in  February  the  Dallas  News 
started  interest  in  the  subject  of  city 
planning  by  printing  a  series  of  articles 
reprinted  from  the  city  plan  number  of 
Charities  and  The  Commons.  These 
were  featured  with  illustrations  and  were 
often  accompanied  by  editorial  and  news 
comment.  During  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, J.  Horace  McFarland,  president 
of  the  American  Civic  Association,  spoke 
in  Dallas  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  A  Crusade  Against 
Ugliness.  Through  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  newspapers  and  Mr.  McFarland's 
lecture,  the  City  Council  was  made  ap- 
proachable. Seventeen  members  of  the 
City  Plan  Commission  called  on  the 
City  Council  and  presented  resolutions 
showing  why  Dallas  ought  to  plan  its 
growth  right,  before  it  became  too  late. 
As  a  result  the  commission  made  a  ten- 
tative promise  to  pay  the  preliminary 
expenses  of  a  city  plan.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  members  of  the  commission  that 
all  of  the  preliminary  work  can  be  done 
by  the  time  the  next  budget  is  ready  to 
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Le  passed,  and  the  municipal  commis- 
sion will  provide  enough  in  that  bud- 
get, beginning  June  i,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  city  plan  expert.  Both  Gal- 
veston  and  Dallas  seem  to  have  a  way  of 
getting  things  that  they  want  and  need. 

CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN  FOR 
PATERSON'S  CHARITIES 

The  first  step  toward  a  co-operative 
plan  like  that  of  the  Cleveland  charities, 
announced  by  James  F.  Jackson  in  THE 
SURVEY  of  December  18,  has  been  taken 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.  A  committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  waited  on 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  that  body  take  under  con- 
sideration with  them  "the  whole  situa- 
tion as  to  the  charities  of  the  city,  en- 
deavoring to  learn  just  what  is  being 
done  at  present,  the  quality  of  the  work 
accomplished,  the  results  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  bringing  about  the  close  co- 
operation between  the  charities  of  the 
city  and  promoting  self-support  and  im- 
proved home-life  and  general  living  con- 
ditions among  the  poor  and  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  poor  and  the  well-to- 
do."  The  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  appointed  a  committee  of  five — 
two  members  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  one  a  representative  of 
Catholic,  one  of  Jewish  interests  and 
one  an  independent  philanthropist — to 
study  the  needs  of  Paterson,  its  relief 
agencies  and  how  they  may  best  be  made 
to  work  together.  As  some  pioneer  work 
has  already  been  done  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  under  its  new  sec- 
retary, Arthur  M.  Dewees,  the  movement 
for  co-operation  may  be  said  to  be  well 
under  way. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
FOR  JEWS  IN  PALESTINE 

The  many  public  improvements  in  the 
large  cities  of  Palestine  which  are 
going  forward  under  the  Turkish 
regime,  give  opportunities  to  engineers, 
architects  and  all  kinds  of  skilled  me- 
chanics, and  a  school  for  technical  train- 
ing has  been  started  at  Haifa  to  secure 
the  most  benefit  from  the  new  conditions 
for  the  Jewish  population.  Jacob  H. 


Schiff  has  contributed  very  liberally  to 
this  school,  as  have  many  Jews  abroad. 
The  Wissotsky  family,  prominent  in  Rus- 
sia, has  given  large  endowments.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  Berlin,  which  brought  together  some 
of  the  most  noted  Jewish  philanthropists 
in  the  world,  James  Simon  presided. 
It  was  announced  that  Herr  Barwald, 
the  celebrated  architect  of  the  German 
government,  has  gone  to  Palestine  to  de- 
sign and  supervise  the  building  opera- 
tions with  Herr  Schmaryahu  Lewin,  who 
devotes  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
institute. 

30,000  terrains  of  land  have  been 
purchased  in  Haifa  for  the  institute  and 
its  grounds.  Owing  to  the  prominence 
of  the  men  on  the  directorate  the  German 
government  is  very  friendly,  the  school 
is  incorporated  in  Germany,  and  the 
German  embassy  at  Constantinople  has 
rendered  important  assistance  in  secur- 
ing from  the  Turkish  government  the 
necessary  permission  to  build. 

In  the  interests  of  a  new  agricultural 
experiment  station  that  is  about  to  be 
established  in  Palestine,  Dr.  Aaronsohn, 
a  noted  "agronome"  of  that  country,  is 
now  visiting  America.  He  has  made  a 
notable  discovery  in  regard  to  the  dry 
farming  of  wheat  and  a  report  written  by 
him  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  KANSAS  CITY 

Discussion  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem in  Kansas  City  promises  to  bring 
forward  a  plan  through  which  civic 
agencies  may  be  brought  together  in 
more  intelligent  co-operation.  Mayor 
Crittenden  has  appointed  a  committee 
of  business  men  to  ascertain  how  much 
"unemployment"  there  is  in  the  city,  and 
how  best  to  eliminate  waste  of  effort 
in  applying  remedies. 

"Unemployment"  in  Kansas  City  does 
not  conjure  up  gaunt  and  tattered  bread 
lines.  The  community  is  usually  able 
to  offer  paying  work;  and  for  emer- 
gencies there  is  a  quarry  operated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Municipal  Labor 
Committee  and  under  the  direct  manage- 
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FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  HELPING  HAND  INSTITUTE,  KANSAS  PITY 


ment  of  the  Helping  Hand  Institute. 
Labor  unions  report  less  unemployment 
than  formerly;  packing  companies  em- 
ployed hundreds  of  men  during  a  six 
weeks'  spell  of  bitter  weather;  then, 
when  a  thaw  brought  climatic  relief  two 
railroads  called  for  big  gangs  of  men  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  floods. 

These  conditions  are  not  startling,  yet 
J.  Eads  How  and  the  Brotherhood  Wel- 
fare Association  have  brought  publicity 
to  a  movement  already  under  way.  Fol- 
lowing Mr.  How's  visit  to  Mayor  Crit- 
tenden  the  police  began  drag  net  raids. 
Three  hundred  men  were  arrested  in  one 
afternoon.  Prisoners  whose  hands 
showed  the  effect  of  toil  were  released. 
The  police  have  not  followed  up  this 
sporadic  activity. 

Handicapped,  unemployable  men  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  problem  in  Kan- 
sas City.  More  than  ever  this  winter 
the  city  seems  to  be  considered  a  "good 
town."  Unfortunately  the  distinction 
between  unemployed  and  unemployables 
is  little  comprehended  there  as  else- 
where. The  municipal  quarry,  contin- 
uing a  successful  program,  has  been  in 
operation  this  winter  since  December  10. 
On  January  25  the  total  of  day's  work 
given  was  3,537  and  the  average  of  men 
at  work  every  day  has  been  ninety.  Last 
winter  the  city  made  good  a  deficit  of 
$1,195.44,  and  this  winter  there  will  be 
another  deficit,  this  being  inevitable  un- 
der present  conditions.  On  the  cold, 
blustery  day  on  which  Mr.  How  led  his 
adherents  to  the  City  Hall  there  was 
room  for  at  least  fifty  more  men  at  the 
quarrv. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  of  the 
rock  pile  :  that  its  system  of  payment  in 
tickets,  redeemable  in  food,  lodging  or 
groceries,  is  humiliating  to  the  worker. 
This  is  countered  by  the  statement  thai 
should  the  city  provide  emergency  work 
on  a  cash  basis  and  on  a  wide  scale. 
Kansas  City,  always  a  rendezvous  for 


casual  or  less  than  casual  workers,  would 
attract  a  greater  army  eager  only  for  a 
"travel  stake."  It  simmers  down  per- 
haps to  a  finer  definition  of  the  sheep 
and  the  goats.  If  it  is  manifest  that  there 
are  more  sheep  than  goats,  emergency 
employment  of  a  more  dignified  nature 
may  be  urged  next  winter.  In  any  event 
it  is  likely  that  a  survey  of  the  unem- 
ployment situation  in  Kansas  City  will 
be  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  prospect- 
ive campaign  against  idleness. 

The  Helping  Hand  Institute,  which 
alone  is  coping  with  the  transient  un- 
employed, has,  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  lodging  annex,  a  bed  capacity  of 
625.  Applicants  are  obliged  to  bathe 
and  their  garments  are  fumigated.  The 
new  building  has  steam  heat,  a  bath- 
room with  eighteen  showers,  its  own 
laundry  plant  with  a  capacity  of  2.000 
pieces  a  day,  and  stationary  tubs  where 
men  may  cleanse  their  own  garments. 
Forced  ventilation  augments  an  unusual- 
ly large  window  space. 

A    COURSE    IN     FARMING 
TO  RELIEVE  CONGESTION 

The  other  side  of  the  movement  to  re- 
lieve congestion  in  the  cities  is  that  to 
popularize  information  about  country 
life.  A  strikingly  successful  effort 
in  this  direction  is  the  new  course  in 
economic  agriculture  now  being  given 
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at  Columbia  under  the  direction  of 
George  T.  Powell,  president  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Experts'  Association.  When 
this  series  of  lectures,  designed  to  cover 
sketchily  all  the  economic  possibilities  of 
farming  on  either  a  large  or  a  small  scale, 
was  offered  in  the  middle  of  January,  a 
maximum  attendance  of  about  fifty  was 
expected.  The  class  has  already  risen  to 
200  and,  as  one  business  man  said,  if 
it  were  given  in  the  evening  it  would  be 
at  least  double  that  size.  As  the  work 
includes  practical  instruction  in  such  mat- 
ters as  the  treatment  of  different  kinds 
of  soils  and  the  prevention  and  destruc- 
tion of  insects  and  diseases  of  plants,  a 
not  insignificant  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents are  farmers  who  come  from  out  of 
town.  The  larger  proportion,  however, 
are  business  men ;  some  "commuters" 
who  wish  to  make  the  most  advantageous 
use  of  small  properties,  others  owners  of 
large  estates  who  are  planning  to  go  into 
some  branch  of  farming  themselves  or 
to  set  up  their  sons  in  country  life. 

So  successful  has  this  effort  to  popu- 
larize farming  knowledge  proved,  that 
plans  are  on  foot  to  extend  the  course 
considerably  next  year.  An  endowment 
of  $2,000,000  would  make  possible  a 
"laboratory  -  farm"  of  about  100,000 
acres,  where  practical  experience  of  all 
branches  of  agricultural  work  could  be 
gained,  together  with  a  series  of  special 
lecture  courses  popular  rather  than  tech- 
nical to  be  given  at  Columbia. 

An  extended  investigation  of  the 
farming  possibilities  of  New  York  state 
has  already  been  made.  It  led  Dean 
Goetz  of  the  Department  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence to  the  conclusion  that  the  wasted 
agricultural  resources  of  this  state  could 
be  developed  to  meet  many  of  the  food 
demands  of  the  cities  on  the  eastern 
coast. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL 
HYGIENE  EXHIBITION 

Preliminary  announcements  of  the  In- 
ternational Hygiene  Exhibition  to  be  held 
in  Dresden  in  1911,  have  arrived  in  this 
country.  The  exact  date  has  not  been 
fixed.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  under 
the  patronage  of  the  king  of  Saxony. 

The  idea  of  bringing  together  an  inter- 


national exhibition  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  modern  hygiene  was  launched 
as  early  as  1903,  and  in  1906  Dresden 
was  selected  for  the  place.  A  consider- 
able fund  from  the  government  and  also 
from  private  resources  has  been  secured. 

The  exhibition  will  be  divided  into 
fourteen  groups :  air,  light,  soil,  and  wa- 
ter ;  settlements  and  dwellings ;  diet  and 
food-stuffs;  clothing  and  care  of  the 
body ;  professions  and  trades ;  infectious 
diseases;  care  of  the  sick  and  life-saving;, 
children  and  adolescents ;  traffic  and 
transportation ;  military  hygiene ;  hygiene 
for  the  tropics ;  statistics ;  special  groups, 
including  tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  vene- 
real diseases,  cancer,  arid  diseases  of  the 
teeth ;  and  historical  department. 

The  societies,  institutes,  congresses 
and  national  and  international  associa- 
tions which  will  be  asked  to  participate 
in  the  exhibition,  include  representative 
social  and  scientific  organizations  from 
almost  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world. 

The  executive  committee  consists  of 
K.  H.  Ligner,  president;  Dr.  Renk,  vice- 
president  ;  Dr.  Leopold,  Dr.  May,  Dr. 
von  Meyer,  Herr  Millington-Hermann,. 
and  Dr.  Miiller,  all  of  Dresden. 

TO  STUDY  USE  OF 
PRISON     LABOR 

The  National  Committee  on  Prison 
Labor  has  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  to  concentrate  all  the 
forces  working  for  prison  labor  reform 
"with  a  view  to  making  prison  labor  re- 
formative rather  than  punitive."  The 
national  committee  will  investigate  the 
methods  of  prison  labor  now  in  use, 
formulate  practical  plans  by  which  pris- 
oners would,  with  less  expense  to  the 
state  and  with  justice  to  free  labor,  be  so 
employed  as  to  become  good  citizens  on 
their  release;  and  aim  to  secure  uniform 
legislation  throughout  the  country  by 
which  greater  justice  shall  be  done  be- 
tween the  states  in  the  matter  of  prison 
labor. 

An  announcement  and  appeal  for 
funds  recently  sent  out  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Prison  Labor,  of  which 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer  of  New  York  is 
chairman  and  Helen  Varick  Boswell  of 
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New  York  secretary,  points  out  that  one 
of  the  urgent  problems  confronting  the 
country  is  to  utilize  convict  labor  hu- 
manely and  effectively.  The  circular 
states  that  the  aggregate  value  of  mar- 
ketable prison  products  was  reported  in 
1905  at  nearly  $35,000,000.  Prisoners 
must  be  kept  employed  but  the  problem 
is  how  to  do  this  without  ruinous  compe- 
tition with  free  labor.  The  national  com- 
mittee, which  is  at  present  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  residents  of  New  York 
state,  plans  gradually  to  become  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  country. 

NEW    REGULATION     BILL 
FOR  DANCING  ACADEMIES 

In  rendering  a  decision  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  dancing  academy  law 
as  amended  by  Senator  Grady,  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  last  legislative  ses- 
sion in  New  York,  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  did  the  expected  thing. 
The  amendment  consisted  of  the  substi- 
tution of  the  word  "and"  for  the  word 
"or,"  and  in  its  context  permitted  the 
interpretation  that  the  law  created  a  spe- 
cial class  of  dancing  academies  which 
advertise.  The  law  as  originally  framed 
in  defining  the  places  where  dancing  is 
taught,  stated  that  they  taught  or  permit- 
ted dancing  or  were  "held  out,  or  adver- 
tised as  such."  The  amendment  made 
the  sentence  read  so  that  the  places  de- 
fined were  limited  to  the  class  which 
taught  "and  were  held  out,"  etc.  The 
Committee  on  Amusements  and  Vaca- 
tion Resources,  which  secured  this  legis- 
lation, is  ready  with  a  more  drastic  meas- 
ure to  present  at  this  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature. It  is  drawn  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  mind,  to  meet 
the  question  of  constitutionality. 

The  proposed  law  will  apply  to  dance 
halls  as  well  as  to  dancing  academies.  It 
will  maintain  the  same  principle  as  the 
other— that  the  place  and  not  the  man 
who  operates  it  is  subject  to  license  and 
regulation.  Again  the  sale  of  liquor  will 
be  prohibited  on  the  dance  floor  or  in 
rooms  adjoining  it.  The  law  will  apply 
to  all  dance  halls  except  those  where 
liquor  is  not  sold.  This  will  permit  set- 
tlements and  educational  associations  of 
all  kinds  to  carry  on  classes,  but  will  pre- 
vent the  numerous  associations  that  have 


only  a  night  of  life,  from  incorporating 
as  educational  institutions.  The  fact  that 
the  sale  of  liquor  necessitates  a  special 
license  to  carry  on  dancing,  will  take 
away  the  attraction  that  incorporating  to 
educate  might  have  as  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing regulation. 

The  committee  on  amusements  is  also 
planning  a  central  vacation  bureau  to 
furnish  to  girls  information  about  inex- 
pensive and  respectable  summer  board- 
ing places.  The  various  vacation  asso- 
ciations have  agreed  upon  a  plan  to  keep 
the  central  bureau  informed  of  vacancies 
in  their  vacation  houses.  A  vacation 
bank  is  also  to  be  started  to  encourage 
the  saving  of  small  amounts  for  summer 
outings  through  a  collection  and  stamp 
system. 

Some  realization  of  the  plans  for  mu- 
nicipal dance  places  is  probable  as  early 
as  the  coming  summer,  if  Park  Commis- 
sioner Stover  can  carry  out  his  plans  in 
time.  A  general  campaign  for  the  im- 
provement of  recreation  opportunities 
for  young  people  is  mapped  out  by  the 
committee,  and  the  second  of  its  model 
dance  halls  will  soon  be  organized. 

CUTTING  DOWN   SUNDAY 

WORK  IN  THE    STEEL 

INDUSTRY 

E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  has  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
presidents  of  the  constituent  companies 
which  should  radically  curtail  Sunday 
labor  at  all  steel  works,  rolling  mills, 
shops,  quarries  and  docks  controlled  by 
the  corporation.  As  the  corporation  has 
200,000  men  on  its  payrolls,  the  change 
is  national  and  sweeping  in  effect.  The 
controlled  companies  include  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Company,  American  Sheet 
and  Tin  Plate  Company,  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company,  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, Clairton  Steel  Company,  Federal 
Steel  Company,  Lake  Superior  Consoli- 
dated Iron  Mines,  National  Tube  Com- 
pany, Shelby  Tube  Company,  Union 
Steel  Company.  Acting  with  Chairman 
Gary  in  the  matter  are  Pres.  W.  E.  Corey 
and  Vice-Pres.  W.  B.  Dickson.  The  tele- 
gram reads: 
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March  21,  1910. 

Mr.  Corey,  Mr.  Dickson  and  I  have  lately 
given  much  serious  thought  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  resolution  passed  by  Finance 
Committee  April  23,  1907,  concerning  Sun- 
r  seventh  day  labor.  Mr.  Corey  has 
written  you  on  the  subject  within  a  day  or 
two.  The  object  of  this  telegram  is  to  say 
that  all  of  us  expect  and  insist  that  here- 
after the  spirit  of  the  resolution  will  be  ob- 
served and  carried  into  effect.  There  should 
and  must  be  no  unnecessary  deviation  with- 
out first  taking  up  the  question  with  our  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  asking  for  a  change 
of  the  views  of  the  committee  which  proba- 
bly will  not  under  any  circumstances  be  se- 
cured. I  emphasize  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  at  least  twenty-four  continuous 
hours'  interval  during  each  week  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ingots. 

(Signed)     E.  H.  GABY. 

The  resolution  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Gary's  telegram  is  as  follows : 

Finance  Committee  Meeting, 

April   23,  1907. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  recommend  to 
all  subsidiary  companies  that  Sunday  labor 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum;  that  all  work 
(excepting  such  repair  work  as  cannot  be 
done  while  operating)  be  suspended  on  Sun- 
day at  all  steel  works,  rolling  mills,  shops, 
quarries  and  docks;  that  there  shall  be  no 
construction  work,  loading  or  unloading  of 
materials. 

It  is  understood  that  it  is  not  at  present 
practicable  to  apply  the  recommendation  to 
all  departments,  notably  the  blast  furnaces, 
but  it  is  desirable  that  the  spirit  of  the 
recommendation  be  observed  to  the  fullest 
extent  within  reason. 

The  change  is  momentous.  The  steel 
corporation  has  given  a  mighty  pull 
toward  getting  free  of  the  great  body 
of  unnecessary  and  exhausting  seven-day 
labor  in  which  steel  work  has  been  mired. 
Some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  steel 
business  have  long  favored  the  elimina- 
tion of  seven-day  work,  and  action  to 
this  end  was  taken  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  spring  of  1907.  The  sub- 
sequent investigations  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  were  an  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  resolution  remained  a  dead 
letter,  and  they  afford  a  basis  of  judg- 
ing the  importance  and  scope  of  the  de- 
cisive position  now  taken. 

On  the  basis  of  the  investigations  of, 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  and  John  A. 
Fitch  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey  estimated  that  one 
steel  worker  out  of  five  in  Allegheny 
county  worked  seven  days  of  the  week 


— 1,650  men  in  the  open-hearths,  8,000 
in  the  blast  furnaces,  and  3,500  in  the 
rolling  mills  and  yards — a  total  of  13,000 
in  the  mills  and  furnaces  of  the  county. 
This  was  Mr.  Fitch's  minimum  estimate. 
This  Sunday  work  has  been  of  three 
kinds.  First,  in  blast  furnaces.  These  are 
operated  continuously  night  and  day,  365 
days  a  year  and  there  is  said  to  be  large 
financial  loss  in  closing  them  down.  Sec- 
ond, in  rolling  steel.  The  rolls  used  to  be 
put  in  operation  at  six  A.  M.  Monday; 
then  they  were  set  going  at  twelve  mid- 
night Sunday,  and  following  that  were 
started  up  at  six  p.  M.  Sunday.  Every 
time  the  hour  for  beginning  work  on  the 
rolls  was  brought  forward  it  called  out  the 
workers  in  open-hearths  and  heating  fur- 
naces earlier,  in  order  to  get  the  ingots 
ready  for  them.  These  furnaces  have 
usually  been  operated  by  two  shifts  from 
Sunday  morning  straight  through  to  the 
Saturday  night  following  although  the 
full  crews  have  not  had  to  report  until 
noon  or  later  on  Sunday.  The  third 
class  of  Sunday  work  has  been  of  the 
sort  which  took  advantage  of  the  Sunday 
lull  in  routine  operations.  Sunday  has 
been  repair  day.  Repairs  are  'made 
through  the  week  but  in  some  plants 
everything  that  could  possibly  wait  has 
been  left  until  Sunday  so  that  no  time 
would  be  lost  in  the  mills  and  so  that 
the  repair  men  would  not  be  endan- 
gered or  impeded  by  moving  machin- 
ery. Sunday  has  also  been  a  day  for 
cleaning  up  and  for  the  tardy  depart- 
ments to  get  evened  up  with  the  swifter 
ones.  Often  the  mills  have  rolled  out  the 
finished  product  faster  than  the  shears  or 
the  transportation  department  could  take 
care  of  it.  Then  Sunday  has  seen  great 
activity  for  the  travelling  cranes  and  nar- 
row gauge  or  "dinkey"  engines,  and 
when  the  rolling  mills  began  again  on 
Sunday  evening  everything  was  cleared 
away,  and  all  departments  were  ready  for 
another  week.  Whenever  there  was  con- 
struction work  of  any  sort  it  has  been 
customary  for  it  to  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption seven  days  in  the  week.  Load- 
ing cars  and  unloading  them  frequently 
has  continued  on  Sunday ;  and  for  all  this 
work  many  laborers,  cranemen,  engin- 
eers, firemen,  millwrights,  and  machin- 
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ists  beside  the  regular  mill  watchmen, 
have  been  on  duty  seven  days  in  the 
week. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  action  taken 
the  past  fortnight  by  the  executive  offi- 
cials of  the  steel  corporation  should  elim- 
inate such  of  this  third  class  of  Sunday 
work  as  is  unnecessary ;  and  much  of  it 
is.  Many  repairs,  for  instance,  can  be 
made  week  days;  much  new  construc- 
tion work  need  not  go  on  in  a  steel  plant 
on  Sunday  any  more  than  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shingle  a  new  house  seven  days  a 
week. 

The  resolution  also  strikes  at  the  en- 
croachments upon  the  Sunday  inter- 
val in  the  open-hearth  and  rolling  mill 
departments.  A  factory  operative  nor- 
mally knocks  off  work  Saturday  night 
and  goes  to  work  Monday  morning. 
This  gives  him  thirty-six  hours  free.  The 
resolution  which  provides  for  a  twenty- 
four-hour  continuous  interval  each  week 
in  the  production  of  ingots  will  assure 
the  steel  workers  in  the  mill  towns  a 
broader  break  in  their  week  for  rest  and 
for  recreation,  although  it  will  not  neces- 
sarily safeguard  a  full  free  day,  un- 
broken by  work  from  getting  up  time  in 
the  morning  till  bedtime  at  night.  The 
spirit  of  the  resolution  calls  for  such  a 
breathing  spell,  however,  and  the  fort- 
nightly schedule  of  day  and  night  shifts 
could  be  so  arranged  as  practically  to 
effect  it. 

The  first  class  of  Sunday  work,  best 
exemplified  by  the  blast  furnaces,  is  not 
touched  by  the  resolution  of  three  years 
ago  or  the  present  telegram.  Some  of 
these  processes  are  necessarily  continu- 
ous, but  because  you  have  to  operate 
a  blast  furnace  seven  days  a  week  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  working  a  blast 
furnace  man  seven  days  a  week.  To 
every  man  on  the  crew  can  be  given  one 
full  day  off  in  each  week  whatever  day 
it  may  be  that  falls  to  his  lot.  An  addi- 
tion of  one-seventh  to  the  working  force 
could  make  this  possible.  It  is  some- 
times argued  that  in  any  event  some  em- 
ployes, such  as  foremen,  would  have  to 
be  at  their  jobs  seven  days  a  week.  The 
answer  to  this  objection  is  equally  prac- 
tical. The  theory  on  which  steel  pro- 
duction is  carried  on  to-day,  is  that  no 


man  is  doing  his  work  well  unless  he 
has  some  other  man  under  him  who  can 
fill  his  shoes  when  for  any  reason  he 
drops  out.  Another  objection  offered  is 
that  large  numbers  of  men  prefer  to  work 
seven  days  in  the  week  and  even  ask 
to  do  so  as  a  privilege.  Without  doubt 
this  is  true  of  some  men  but  those  who 
make  such  requests  are  usually  either 
foreigners  who  are  trying  to  save  money 
to  go  back  to  Europe,  or  workmen  defi- 
nitely settled  in  this  country  who  want 
more  money  for  their  families.  The  for- 
mer are  transients  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  set  standards  for  America; 
nor  is  it  an  American  standard  for  a  man 
to  feel  it  necessary  to  work  seven  days 
in  a  week  in  order  to  support  his  family 
in  decency  and  comfort.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  half  a  dozen  foreign  countries  a 
six-day  week  for  the  working  force  is 
made  compulsory  by  law  in  those  indus- 
tries where  technical  requirements  call 
for  continuous  operation.  Statements 
have  been  made  that  Sunday  work  in  the 
steel  mills  is  more  or  less  optional  and 
that  the  men  have  a  chance  to  take  days 
off  during  the  week.  But  in  practice  it 
does  not  work  out  this  way.  What  is 
needed  is  a  rule  covering  all  continuous 
operations  and  that  rule  lived  up  to. 
There  are  technical  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, but  they  are  of  the  sort  which 
the  creative  faculties  of  the  steel  experts 
and  managers  have  repeatedly  mastered. 
A  six-day  man  can  do  a  better  and  a 
bigger's  day's  work  than  one  who  gets 
into  harness  seven  days  a  week  the  year 
round.  There  are  sound  economic 
grounds  for  such  a  change.  Until  this 
further  change  is  effected,  the  steel  cor- 
poration will  fall  short  of  its  opportunity. 
The  executive  heads  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry are  to  be  congratulated  on  calling 
for  an  implicit  observance  of  the  reso- 
lution of  1907.  It  is  a  piece  of  business 
courage  and  determination  in  line  with 
the  best  impulses  and  soundest  judgment 
of  some  of  the  broadest  men  in  the  in- 
dustry. That  single  telegram  means  a 
more  normal  working  week  for  thou- 
sands of  men.  Officials  of  the  cor- 
poration are  authority  for  the  statement 
that  equally  serious  consideration  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  question  of  the  compul- 
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sory  six-day  week  in  its  practical  bear- 
ings. If  an  equally  progressive  stand 
be  taken,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration will  have  set  a  standard  with  re- 
spect to  Sunday  and  seven-day  work,  on 
which  it  can  command  the  support  and 
approval  of  thinking  Americans.  It 
will  have  done  a  full  piece  of  work  in 
eradicating  a  system  which,  half  reform- 
ed, must  continue  to  cramp  life  and  dull 
efficiency.  Such  action  will  have  great 
influence  not  only  in  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  but  in  other  employments  in 
which  operation  must  be  continuous  and 
in  which  the  pressure  for  output  is 
equally  insistent. 

BOSTON— 1915 

LEWIS  E.  PALMER 

Boston — 1915  celebrated  its  first  birth- 
day on  March  21  when  the  newly  elected 
directorate  held  its  initial  meeting,  heard 
of  a  year's  accomplishments  and  planned 
for  the  work  ahead. 

In  the  June  5  issue  of  THE  SURVEY  ap- 
peared an  article — Boston's  Level  Best — 
which  told  of  the  forces  at  work  on  the 
1915  plan  and  outlined  what  was  hoped 
to  be  accomplished  in  bringing  about  the 
co-operation  of  all  people  and  organiza- 
tions trying  to  do  something  for  the  im- 
provement of  Boston.  The  author  of 
that  article  stated  that  "the  crux  of  the 
whole  scheme  will,  of  course,  be  its  suc- 
cess in  getting  the  community  together 
on  its  program."  If  that  basic  spirit  of 
co-operation  is  what  is  needed  for  the 
success  of  Boston — 1915  then  its  future 
seems  secure,  for  last  week's  directors' 
meeting  brought  together  business,  social, 
civic  and  industrial  interests  representing 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
thim 

From  the  beginning,  it  was  the  plan 
to  put  the  movement  on  a  broad,  repre- 
sentative basis.  Early  organization  was 
followed  in  the  fall  by  the  exhibition  and, 
after  that  was  over,  work  was  begun  on 
the  enlarged  directorate.  There  were 
more  than  1,600  agencies  which  had  to 
be  divided  into  groups  representing  their 
own  special  interests.  Conferences  of 
these  various  sections  were  called  and 


each  section  elected  a  stipulated  number 
of  directors.  In  addition  to  the  special 
groups,  the  shareholders  of  Boston — 1915 
(shares  at  a  dollar  a  piece)  chose  five 
directors  to  represent  Boston  and  five  to 
represent  the  suburbs.  So  at  the  time 
of  this  first  meeting  the  directorate  num- 
bered eighty-five  men  and  women  who 
will  from  now  on  manage  the  movement. 

The  classified  groups  represented  are: 
Business  organizations,  charities  and  cor- 
rection, education,  health,  labor  organi- 
zations, neighborhood  welfare,  religious 
organizations,  art,  music  and  drama,  civic 
organizations,  city  planning  and  housing, 
co-operative  associations,  women's  clubs, 
and  organizations  working  with  youths. 

In  his  annual  report  James  P.  Mun- 
roe,  the  executive  director,  outlined  some 
of  the  year's  accomplishments.  The 
Boston — 1915  Exposition  —  a  graphic 
means  of  introducing  a  city  to  itself — 
was  held  during  November  and  was  twice 
extended,  finally  to  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. In  six  week's,  there  was  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  200,000  people.  The 
School  Committee  and  the  Vocational 
Bureau  were  brought  together,  with  the 
result  that  vocational  direction  is  estab- 
lished in  the  schools.  Co-operation  was 
secured  between  business  houses,  labor 
unions  and  public  service  bodies  in  as- 
sisting the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  establish  a 
part  time  engineering  school.  A  series 
of  school  boy  games  were  held  during 
the  summer.  Over  1,700  boys  were  en- 
rolled and  there  were  450  entries  for -the 
final  meet. 

Boston — 1915  has  found  another  hold 
on  the  youth  of  the  city  through  medals 
for  "city  progress,"  to  be  awarded  for 
extraordinary  service  to  the  municipality. 
Organizations  and  societies  as  well  as 
individuals  are  competing.  The  medal  is 
being  designed  by  Bela  S.  Pratt.  To 
interest  still  more  the  boys  and  girls  in 
city  problems,  under  approval  of  Bos- 
ton— 1915,  the  Boston  Home  and  School 
Association  is  arranging  for  essay  con- 
tests on  good  citizenship  between  dif- 
ferent schools.  A  "city  guard"  will  also 
be  organized  to  report  offenses  against 
city  housekeeping  to  the  department  or 
organization  concerned. 

Just  at  present,  one  of  the  most  active 
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19 1 5. committees  is  on  the  "saner  Fourth." 
A  pamphlet  is  being  distributed  showing 
the  loss  of  life  from  the  "annual  massa- 
•cre"  and  a  staff  of  young  surgeons  is  co- 
operating by  addressing  parents,  teachers 
and  children  on  the  dangers  of  high  ex- 
plosives. 

A  housing  committee  has  been  carry- 
ing on  a  thorough  investigation  for  sev- 
eral months. 

The  plans  for  the  exhibition  in  1915 
are  developing.  To  show  the  city  "as  a 
going  concern" — that  will  be  the  object 
•of  the  exposition.  The  idea  is  unique. 
It  will  be  a  display  of  Boston  itself — 
schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  government, 
finances,  industries,  housing  and  institu- 
tions. Through  means  of  automobiles 
and  street  cars,  groups  interested  in  cer- 
tain phases  of  social,  civic  or  industrial 
development  will  be  taken  to  special  in- 
stitutions, organizations,  shops  and  fac- 
tories. 

In  order  to  keep  Boston  informed 
about  the  plans  of  1915,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine— the  Chronicle  of  Boston — 1915 — 
will  be  published.  The  first  issue  appears 
this  month. 

All  in  all,  a  year's  retrospect  shows  an 
admirable  spirit  of  co-operation  aroused, 
along  with  some  actual  accomplishment. 
""The  community  is  getting  together"  and 
as  the  director  said  at  last  week's  meet- 
ing: "The  success  of  the  Boston — 1915 
project  is  assured  if  its  constituent  bodies, 
the  general  public  and  the  press  will,  at 
least  for  one  year,  give  up  destructive 
criticism  and  join  heartily  in  a  con- 
structive, optimistic,  comprehensive,  "up- 
building plan  for  Boston,  Massachusetts 
and  New  England. 

IMAGINATION    IN    BUSI- 
NESS1 

Reviewed  by  JOSEPH  LEE 

Mr.  Deland  is  clearly  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  of  American  business.  His  "im- 
agination" is  very  much  Holmes's  "de- 
ductive reasoning,"  except  that  its  prob- 

'Imaginatlon  In  Business.  By  Lorin  F.  Deland. 
Harper  Bros.,  New  York,  1909.  Pp.  107.  By 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d  street.  New 
York,  or  158  Adams  street,  Chicago,  postpaid, 
fifty-five  cents. 


lem  is  to  deduce  from  small  indications 
not  what  has  happened  but  what  may  be 
made  to  happen.  His  adventures  are 
fully  as  varied  and  as  strange  as  those 
of  Conan  Doyle's  hero.  He  has  been 
employed  to  help  two  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies live  on  an  uncaught  whale,  to  elect 
a  governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  name  a 
man's  children,  and  to  make  a  graveyard 
popular.  And  when  one  reads  on  page 
100:  "In  looking  over  the  records  of 
my  first  years  in  this  work  I  find  a  case 
which  had  some  unique  features.  A  large 
banking  house  in  New  York  .  .  ." 
and  then  turns  to  the  conclusion  on  the 
next  page :  "We  got  that  business — over 
twice  as  much  as  they  had  hoped  to  se- 
cure"— one  involuntarily  exclaims  with 
Dr.  Watson,  "Marvelous!  Marvelous!" 
I  for  one  could  go  on  reading  these  remi- 
niscences through  as  many  volumes  as 
the  memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes  have 
stretched  out  into. 

But  Mr.  Deland's  stories  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  true.  They  give  the 
history  of  how  problems  in  modern 
American  business  were  actually  solved. 
The  gold  is  not  fairy  gold,  but  real.  And 
there  is  this  further  thrilling  -quality  in 
the  book,  that  it  makes  the  reader  feel 
•as  if  he  could  go  out  and  play  the  game 
himself.  Hallucination,  of  course;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  meth- 
od here  illustrated  is  one  applicable  not 
to  business  alone  but  to  almost  every 
sort  of  occupation  in  which  men  engage. 
It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Deland 
once  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Harvard 
football  coaches  the  means  of  beating 
Yale — although  these  means  were  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  to  be  heartily  and 
successfully  used — and  if  a  method  can 
do  that,  surely  nothing  is  impossible  to  it. 

What  Mr.  Deland  says  more  especi?lly 
on  the  subject  of  advertising  is  enough 
to  show  us  why  alleged  reading  matter 
in  our  magazines  is  now  permitted  to 
encroach  so  little  on  advertising  space; 
and  why  it  is  that  such  successful  au- 
thors as  we  have — as  Lawson,  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  and  Bernard  Shaw — are 
merely  advertisers  who  have  derogated 
from  their  calling.  Advertising  is  al- 
most as  important  in  charity  as  in  busi- 
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ness,  and  some  of  Mr.  Deland's  princi- 
ples are  worth  recording.  The  elements 
of  the  problem  are  two :  ( i )  the  goods ; 
(2)  the  human  being;  and  the  art  con- 
sists in  imagining  the  path  that  will  lead 
number  two  to  number  one, — not  a  mere 
toboggan  slide  that  may  end  simply  in  a 
collision  and  a  rebound,  but  a  flowery 
path  that  shall  bring  the  wayfaier  to 
his  destination  in  a  cheerful  mood  and 
with  a  healthy  appetite.  The  first  quality 
of  good  advertising,  therefore,  is  truth. 
It  must  not  lead  the  horse  to  water  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  something  bet- 
ter,— thus  creating  in  him  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  and  a  determination  not  to 
drink.  Advertising,  on  the  other  hand, 
must,  of  course,  be  not  merely  negatively 
true.  It  must  individualize  to  the  point 
of  making  the  public  see  and  feel  the 
goods. 

Another  point  in  advertising  very  im- 
portant to  charity  people  is  that  things 
must  not  be  given  away  or  made  to  seem 
too  cheap.  When  even  Phillips  Brooks 
in  a  series  of  lectures  could  not  fill  Fan- 
euil  Hall  the  attendance  was  brought  up 
by  adopting  the  exclusive  principle  of 
tickets.  People  will  not  take  things  that 
they  find  lying  around  the  streets.  It  is 
partly  as  implying  an  intrinsic  deficiency 
in  the  goods  themselves  that  an  irrelevant 
advantage  fails  to  serve  the  purpose. 
Mr.  Deland's  great  losing  fight  was  in  the 
case  of  the  Congress  shoe,  and  the  last 
desperate  expedient  was  to  arrange  that 
any  man  dying  in  his  Congress  shoes 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  an  insurance 
policy.  The  relation  was  too  extraneous. 
People  could  not  feel  the  connection  be- 
tween Congress  shoes  and  life  insurance. 
It  is  not  the  chromo  in  the  package, 
whether  in  business  or  in  charity,  that 
attracts.  If  the  work  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  worth  doing  for  itself,  it  cannot 
long  be  bolstered  up  by  printed  subscrip- 
tion lists  or  pink  teas.  The  old-fashioned 
charity,  stimulated  by  coupons  good  for  a 
seat  in  heaven  for  each  subscriber,  was 
never  a  success  as  a  system  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor.  You  must  make  peo- 
ple's mouths  water  to  do  the  work,  must 
show  them  that  the  results  are  such  as 
their  hearts  desire,  or  you  will  not  enlist 
them. 


Mr.  Deland  describes  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  his  method  to  two  classes  of 
the  unemployed,  namely,  the  broken- 
down,  discouraged  man  and  the  gentle- 
woman in  reduced  circumstances.  He 
tells  how  he  set  one  of  the  former  to 
washing  dogs  and  one  of  the  latter  to 
making  cakes  on  a  prescription  that  she 
had  learned  in  better  days,— in  both  in- 
stances with  entire  success. 

One  method  illustrated,  however,  is 
applicable  not  merely  to  this  particular 
class  of  cases  but  generally  to  philan- 
thropic work.  The  problem  of  bringing 
together  the  goods  and  the  need  await- 
ing them  is  one  that  must  be  solved  in 
all  successful  life.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
present  great  problem  of  civilization, — 
that  of  filling  the  gap  between  the  hun- 
gers and  the  active  instincts.  Primitive 
man  as  hunter,  maker,  warrior,  satis- 
fied his  physical  need  by  the  same  act 
that  fulfilled  his  instincts  of  effective- 
ness. Division  of  labor  having  broken 
this  circle  by  separating  producer  and 
consumer,  the  problem  ever  since  has 
been  to  reunite  it.  Behind  Mr.  Deland's 
immediate  problem  of  marketing  the  fin- 
ished goods  is  that  of  making  goods  that 
shall  satisfy  the  market.  Back  of  that 
is  the  problem  of  training  the  worker  to 
produce  such  goods.  Deepest  of  all  is 
the  need  of  finding  in  industrial  occupa- 
tion a  fulfillment  of  the  constructive  in- 
stincts so  that  the  supplying  of  physical 
need  shall  be  once  more  by  the  path  of 
spiritual  fulfillment.  Here  is  the  route 
along  which  exactly  such  imagination  as 
Mr.'  Deland  exemplifies  must  be  our 
guide. 

DAY  IN  COURT1 

"There  are  no  methods  for  ascertaining 
truth  that  are  superior  to  those  in  vogue  in 
the  English  and  American  courts." 

A  book  about  these  methods,  firmly 
based  on  this  faith  in  them,  by  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  New  York  bar, 
who  never  forgets  that  he  believes  that 

•Day  in  Court.  By  Francis  L.  Wellman.  Th» 
Macmlllan  Company,  New  York,  1910.  Pp.  210. 
By  mall  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d  street,  New 
York,  or  158  Adams  street,  Chicago,  postpaid* 
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the  sole  object  of  a  trial  is  to  establish 
"the  truth,"  cannot  fail  to  have  sugges- 
tions for  social  workers.  For  social 
workers  of  all  kinds  are  engaged  during 
a  large  part  of  their  time  in  trying  to 
find  out  the  truth  about  many  different 
and  complex  situations. 

Mr.  Wellman's  Day  in  Court  is  an  ex- 
tremely entertaining  review  of  "the  arts 
of  great  advocates  in  eliciting  the  truth," 
put  into  book  form  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public,  after  having  been  pre- 
pared as  lectures  to  law  students.  The 
general  public  who  do  their  reading  sus- 
pended from  street-car  straps  instead 
of  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  library  lamp 
might  prefer  a  less  prodigal  use  of  pa- 
per: two  pounds  of  weight  and  two  dol- 
lars for  only  fifty  thousand  words  seem 
extravagant. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  through 
the  book  and  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of 
the  district  visitor  or  investigator  of 
social  conditions.  Much  of  it  would  need 
little  change.  For  example  :1 

it  is  especially  necessary  for  an  advocate 
to  cultivate  the  intuitive  sense  of  right,  for 
his  path  is  beset  with  temptations  so  insist- 
ent that  it  needs  something  more  prompt 
than  a  slow  calculation  on  his  part  to  resist 
them. 

To  be  a  good  advocate  .  .  .  one  cannot 
know  enough.  All  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
every  department  of  human  industry  and 
knowledge  are  liable  to  be  involved  in  mat- 
ters that  come  before  him. 

Or  could  there  be  better  advice  for 
conducting  the  first  interview  with  an 
applicant  for  charity  than  this? 

My  suggestion  to  the  advocate  is  that  he 
sit  down  quietly  with  his  client  and  let  him 
go  over  all  the  details  of  his  case  in  a  nat- 
ural way.  Put  him  at  ease;  don't  lead  him; 
don't  suggest  how  the  facts  ought  to  be  in 
order  to  come  within  the  latest  decisions. 
Let  him  tell  his  own  story,  listen  to  his  ar- 
guments, his  reasons  why  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  win — the  layman's  common-sense  view  of 
his  own  case  is  often  better  than  any  legal 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

.    .    .    Then  begin  and  question  him  in  de- 

>We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  improving  the 
punctuation  In  some  of  these  quotations,  for  the 
book  seems  to  have  had  less  careful  preparation 
for  the  press  and  less  thorough  proof-reading  than 
it  deserved. 


tail  .  .  .  Finally,  he  should  dismiss  him  and 
let  him  come  back  the  next  day  with  his 
mind  refreshed  on  the  new  subjects  that 
have  been  discussed  between  them. 

.  .  .  Nearly  every  witness  is  prone  to  ex- 
aggeration and  can  be  easily  encouraged  to 
state  as  facts  matters  that  are  merely  hear- 
say or  his  own  inference.  Lawyers  them- 
selves are  in  large  measure  to  blame  for 
this  state  of  things  because  they  lead  and 
push  a  witness  too  far. 

Of  course  there  is  a  way  in  which 
court-room  procedure  is  an  impossible 
model  for  the  conduct  of  any  kind  of 
investigation.  The  "arts"  employed  to 
prevent  the  presentation  of  "irrelevant 
and  immaterial"  testimony  and  to  keep 
discrediting  testimony  off  the  record  are 
out  of  place  when  the  object  is  to  get 
at  the  whole  truth  about  a  complex  situ- 
ation and  not  merely  about  a  single  issue 
of  fact. 

In  the  "summing  up,"  however,  we 
again  find  sound  advice  for  anyone  who 
is  writing  a  report  about  a  "case,"  in 
the  sense  of  an  applicant  for  charitable 
assistance,  or  a  report  of  an  investiga- 
tion: 

With  the  proper  training  and  practice  one 
may  acquire  the  great  art  of  so  putting 
things  in  his  "summing  up"  as  to  both 
please  and  interest,  while  his  real  object  is 
to  persuade  and  convince.  .  .  .  Flippancy 
above  all  things — or  carelessness  of  man- 
ner— must  be  avoided. 

If  an  advocate  takes  as  his  watchwords 
brevity,  clearness,  simplicity,  and  close  ad- 
herence to  the  salient  points  of  his  case,  to- 
gether with  fairness  and  honesty  of  state- 
ment, and  makes  his  appeal  to  the  intel- 
lect and  common  sense  of  the  jurors,  rather 
than  to  their  feelings,  he  will  seldom  fail 
to  do  his  duty  by  his  client.  On  the  other 
hand  there  will  always  be  occasions  when 
an  appeal  to  the  feelings  may  become  both 
proper  and  even  necessary.  .  .  .  An  advo- 
cate who  cannot  then  "put  fire  into  his 
speeches  should  put  his  speeches  into  the 
fire." 

Finally,  it  is  yvell  to  keep  in  mind  the 
rebuke  administered  by  a  hard-headed 
English  judge  to  a  barrister  who  was 
pouring  forth  ill-chosen  flowers  of 
speech : 

"I  advise  you,  sir,  to  pluck  a  few  feathers 
from  the  wings  of  your  imagination  and 
stick  them  in  the  tail  of  your  judgment." 


Photos  by  Lewin    11'.   Him-. 
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The  school  gardens  led  to  a  great  cleaning  up  and  replacing  of  rubbish  piles  with  growing  things. 
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WHERE  OATS,  PEAS,  BEANS  AND  BARLEY 

GROWS 

HOW  SCHOOL  GARDENS  PUT  NEW  CIVIC  SPIRIT  INTO  SOUTH 

CHICAGO 

LENORA  AUSTIN  HAMLIN 


Spring  was  well  under  way  last  year 
before  the  garden  fever  broke  out  in 
South  Chicago  and  summer  was  almost 
upon  us  before  we  realized  that  we  had 
a  widespread  garden  movement  on  our 
hands.  In  the  beginning  the  movement 
was  promoted  by  the  Calumet  Juvenile 
Protective  League  as  a  preventive  meas- 
ure in  dealing  with  the  child  problem.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  supply  an  interest 
which  might  keep  children  off  the  streets 
and  out  of  mischief  during  the  summer. 

From  the  first  the  garden  idea  took 
with  the  children.  From  them  it  spread 
to  the  grownups,  until  in  the  height  of 
the  planting  season  a  yard  without  its 
circle  of  twigs  and  barrel  staves  indicat- 
ing that  some  green  thing  was  struggling 
to  the  light  in  competition  with  the  preda- 
tory hen,  was  exceptional  enough  to  cause 
remark. 

We  launched  our  campaign  with  a 
series  of  practical  talks  on  How  to  Make 
a  Garden  by  Prof.  Otis  W.  Caldwell  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  first 


talk  was  given  at  the  field  house  in 
Bessemer  Park,  the  others  at  public 
schools  in  the  district  during  school 
hours.  The  talks  were  so  well  received 
that  the  superintendent  of  schools  grant- 
ed us  the  nature  study  time  during  the 
spring  term  for  instruction  in  gardening 
under  the  direction  of  an  expert  em- 
ployed by  the  league. 

Meanwhile  we  were  looking  for  our 
expert.  We  searched  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin.  The 
agricultural  schools  had  plenty  of  farm- 
ers, foresters,  landscape  architects,  horti- 
culturists but  not  one  who  knew  a  thing 
about  children's  gardens.  But  in  Salt 
Lake  City  we  located  a  young  man  who 
was  willing  to  try,  wired  him,  and  in  a 
week's  time  he  had  entered  upon  his 
duties. 

During  May  and  June  our  instructor 
in  gardening  directed  the  work  of  eight 
schools.  The  lessons  were  given  in  the 
school  grounds  when  suitable,  other- 
wise in  public  parks,  vacant  lots  and  the 
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•  MY  GARDKNV 
From  drawings  by  the  pupils. 
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THE  SURVEY 


h  o  m  e  garden^  of 
the  children.  The 
teachers  responded 
cordially  to  the 
plan  and  through 
their  enthusiastic 
co-operation  and 
that  of  Kate  Kel- 
logg, district  super- 
intendent, school 
grounds  were 
planted  and  im- 
proved, school 
training  gar- 
dens  opened  and 
some  1,200  gardens 
started  b  y  school 
children  at  their 
homes. 

In  the  main  the 
children  purchased 
their  own  seeds  for 
a  penny  a  package 
at  department 
stores.  Congress- 
man Mann  gave 
slips  from  his  gov- 
ernment seed  gar- 
den not  far  distant, 
and  others  gave 
seeds  and  young 

plants  which  were  distributed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teachers  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate children.  The  South  End  Woman's 
Club  disposed  of  600  window  boxes  at 
fifteen  cents  each,  and  the  ward  depart- 
ment of  streets  handled  several  loads  of 
earth  to  fill  them. 

A  freshly  aroused  civic  spirit  at  once 
demonstrated  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Children  not  only  cleaned  their  own  yards 
to  match  up  with  the  vines  and  flowers 
but  they  cleaned  the  vacant  lot  next  door 
and  had  a  care  even  for  the  despised  alley 
in  the  rear. 

One  little  girl  from  a  school  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany, asked  for  so  many  cucumber  vines 
that  the  curiosity  of  her  teacher  was 
aroused.  It  developed  that  the  child 
lived  in  a  sordid  street  close  under  the 
smoking  chimneys  of  the  mill.  Not  con- 
tent with  tenderly  nursing  the  smothered, 
struggling  green  things  in  her  own  gar- 
den, she  had  tried  to  convert  the  bare  ex- 


THE1  STEEL  MILL  FENCE. 
Which  Pearl  Goklborg  tried  to  hide  with  a  sweat  pea. 


panse  of  mill  fence 
across  the  way  into 
a  thing  of  beauty. 
Along  the  coarse 
fence  as  far  as  they 
could  be  made  to 
stretch  she  had 
planted  the  climb- 
ing cucumber  vines 
her  teacher  had 
given  her. 

A  little  boy  from 
a  school  in  the 
heart  of  the  Polish 
settlement,  whose 
face  is  not  unfamil- 
iar at  the  police 
station,  converted  a 
forbidding  back- 
yard  into  a  won- 
d  e  r  f  u  1  cornfield 
and  so  enraptured 
was  he  at  the  trans- 
formation that  he 
deserted  h  i  s  play- 
fellows  of  the 
street  and  devoted 
his  entire  summer 
to  his  miniature 
farm,  with  the  re- 
sult that  an  un- 
wonted peace  descended  on  a  hitherto 
bullied  and  distracted  neighborhood. 

Another  little  boy  wrote  in  his  garden 
diary  that  he  never  could  have  a  garden 
before  this  year  "because  the  boy  next 
door  pulled  it  up,  but  now  the  boy  has  a 
garden  of  his  own  and  he  don't  pull  up 
mine  no  more  and  I  have  a  very  nice 
garden  in  my  yard." 

There  were  stories  of  heroism  too,  and 
some  of  failure.  One  child  whose  gar- 
den •  was  three  times  scratched  up  by 
neighbors'  chickens,  with  spirit  quite  un- 
daunted nailed  a  tub  to  the  top  of  a  tree 
stump,  planted  therein  his  fourth  crop 
and  triumphantly  raised  to  maturity  a 
cornstalk,  a  verbena  and  a  tomato  vine. 

\nother  child  closed  her  carefully  kept 
garden  notes,  taken  from  lessons  on  soils 
and  what  to  plant  and  how  to  cultivate, 
with  this  brief  sentence,  "I  have  no  gar- 
den because  everything  is  mussed  up 
around  our  house." 

The  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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THE   STEEL   MILL   FEXCE. 
As  it  appeared  to  Lewis  W.  Hine,  staff  photographer  of  THE  SUBVBY. 


International  Harvester  Company's  steel 
plant  in  South  Deering  annexed  a  vacant 
lot,  cleared  it  of  debris,  surveyed  it,  drew 
the  planting  design  to  scale  and  with  the 
help  of  the  garden  instructor  and  of  a 
most  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  teacher 
developed  a  model  training  garden  in 
which  thirty-five  children  had  individual 
planting  space.  This  garden  was  carried 
through  the  summer  by  the  children,  with 
no  supervision  other  than  that  of  their 
self-appointed  committees. 

The  children  of  another  school  ex- 
plored the  woods  and  made  a  fernery  in 
a  shady  spot  in  the  school  yard.  In  the 
same  school  some  exceedingly  timely  and 
valuable  lessons  on  tree  trimming  were 
given  on  some  fine  old  willows  growing  in 
the  school  ground,  and  incidentally  some 
troublesome  boys  became  less  trouble- 
some through  their  interest  in  the  tree- 
climbing,  tree-doctoring  process.  Other 
schools  undertook  work  quite  as  interest- 
ing and  varied,  our  plan  being  to  adapt 
the  instruction  so  far  as  possible  to  local 
conditions. 

But  our  success  in  establishing  the  gar- 
den ideal  was  not  without  its  embarrass- 
ment';. When  one's  standing  in  one's 
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"gang"  becomes  dependent  on  one's  suc- 
cess as  a  gardener,  one  must  garden  by 
fair  means  or  foul.  It  happened  that 
transplanting  sometimes  took  place  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  a  garden  that  had 
gone  to  sleep  in  somebody's  back  yard 
awoke  to  find  itself  in  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings a  block  or  two  away.  T.wo  in- 
stances of  this 'type  of  over-enthusiastic 
gardening  were  discovered  and  dealt 
with.  In  one  case  where  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstance was  promptly  reported  to 
"teacher"  and  as  promptly  investigated, 
the  garden  was  re-transplanted  before 
night  by  the  youthful  culprits  them- 
selves under  the  firm  guidance  of  the  in- 
structor assisted  by  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood for  blocks  around.  As  an  object 
lesson  in  social  ethics  as  well  as  in  gar- 
dening we  felt  we  had  achieved  a  distinct 
success. 

At  another  school  where  a  band  of 
young  hoodlums  repeatedly  destroyed  the 
school  garden  it  was  found  necessary  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  police  station  and 
the  Juvenile  Court.  The  net  result  in 
this  case  was  a  setback  from  which  the 
school  did  not  rally  that  season. 

There  were  other  complications  of  a 
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UP  ON  A  STUMP  AWAY  FROM  THE  CHICKENS. 


less  serious  nature.  The  head  of  the 
Compulsory  Education  Department  had 
planned  what  he  pleased  to  term  a  "raid," 
and  one  day  threw  twenty  extra  truant 
officers  into  the  South  Chicago  district. 
In  mid-afternoon  an  officer  on  duty  bent 
cast  his  eye  down  a  quiet  street  and 
espied  a  group  of  children  intently  en- 
gaged in  looking  over  a  fence.  Now, 
looking  over  a  fence  in  school  hours  is 
not  recognized  by  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Department  of  Chicago  as  a  valid 
employment  for  school  children.  The 
truant  officer  descended  on  the  group  like 
a  vulture  on  its  prey.  In  his  fiercest  of- 
ficial tone  he  inquired  in  one  breath  why 
they  were  not  in  school,  what  school  they 
attended  and  what  were  they  doing  there 
anyway.  He  found  himself  looking 
straight  into  the  amused  eyes  of  the 
school  principal  herself.  She,  with  a 
Sicyos  angulatus  in  one  hand  and  a 
trowel  in  the  other  explained  to  the  be- 
wildered gentleman  that  a  new  order  of 
nature  study  had  been  introduced  in  the 
South  Chicago  schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  we  had 
no  permanent  position  to  offer  our  in- 
structor, so  he  accepted  a  position  in  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
left  us  to  finish  the  season  alone.  The 
gardens  were  visited  during  the  summer 
by  league  officers,  voluntary  committees 
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of  club  women  and  others  and  photo- 
graphs were  taken  which  were  later  made 
into  slides  and  shown  at  the  garden  ex- 
hibit in  the  fall.  At  the  exhibit,  which 
was  held  at  the  field  house  in  Bessemer 
Park  September  24  and  25,  a  brave  show- 
ing of  flowers  and  vegetables  was  made 
together  with  "before  and  after"  photo- 
graphs, sketches,  original  planting  de- 
signs, garden  diaries,  and  other  nature- 
study  work  of  a  practical  character.  It 
is  true  that  one  of  the  teachers  in  charge 
confessed  to  a  haunting  suspicion  that 
some  of  the  turnips  and  carrots  contribut- 
ed by  her  boys  had  been  transplanted  that 
very  morning  from  the  corner  grocery. 
It  may  be  that  a  few  foreign-born  vege- 
tables reached  our  exhibit  by  way  of 
South  Water  street,  but  in  the  main  we 
are  convinced  it  was  an  honest  show. 

On  the  two  evenings  of  the  exhibit  a 
program  was  rendered  consisting  of  songs 
and  recitations  by  the  children  and  a  ster- 
eopticon  report  of  the  season's  work  by 
the  president  of  the  league,  who  is  princi- 
pal of  a  local  school. 

No  account  of  the  summer's  work 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  whole-souled  co-operation  of  William 
Cialligan,  eighth  ward  superintendent  of 
streets.  Mr.  Galligan  is  so  many  kinds 
of  a  good  thing  that  it  is  hard  to  sum 
him  up  in  a  few  brief  sentences.  Re- 
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THE  GARDEN  AND  THE  GARDENERS. 


sponsible  for  a  district,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  densely  populated  with  newly 
arrived  immigrants  from  southeastern 
Europe,  he  wages  a  perpetual  campaign 
of  education  in  cleanliness  and  order  and 
succeeds  in  maintaining  a  sanitary  stand- 
ard outside  the  houses  at  least,  which 
bears  favorable  comparison  with  condi- 
tions in  far  better  circumstanced  resi- 
dence neighborhoods.  On  every  street 
corner  Mr.  Galligan  has  a  "Help-to-keep- 
the  city  clean"  can  and  from  fences  and 
billboards  the  familiar  legend  looks  out. 
He  plants  fountains  for  people  and 
horses  and  dogs  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good,  and  he  plants  flowers  in  the 
tops  of  the  fountains.  The  ugly  little 
shed  which  the  city  allows  him  for  an 
office  was  a  bower  of  vines  and  bloom 
all  summer  long.  When  Mr.  Galligan's 
wagons  are  not  otherwise  employed,  they 
haul  sand  for  children's  playgrounds  and 
milk  for  sick  babies.  During  the  planting 
season  the  garbage  wagons  went  out  each 
morning  loaded  with  window  boxes  and 
rich  dirt  consigned  to  the  little  gardeners 
in  the  "made-land"  districts.  Some  ward 
superintendents  send  out  their  wagons 
empty  and  some  bring  them  back  full. 
Mr.  Galligan's  wagons  go  full  both  ways. 
When  the  official  Bulletin  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  commented  on  our 
gardens,  and  the  big  downtown  dailies 
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and  later  THE  SURVEY  copied  the  para- 
graph, South  Chicago  nearly  burst  with 
pride.  This  is  what  was  said : 

They  (the  gardens)  serve  to  keep  the 
yard  clean,  to  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  fam- 
ily and  to  furnish  fresh,  crisp  vegetables  for 
the  family  table.  The  increase  in  such  gar- 
dens was  especially  notable  in  the  eighth 
ward.-  Collections  of  cans  and  rubbish  and 
stagnant  pools  have  given  place  in  the  last 
two  years  to  small  neat-looking  gardens 
filled  with  cabbage,  onions,  parsley,  beets 
and  corn  and  here  and  there  a  fringe  or  bed 
of  flowers.  Seeing  this  we  do  not  wonder  at 
the  lowered  baby  death  rate  of  the  eighth 
ward. 

The  following  are  some  garden  papers 
written  by  the  children  with  illustrations 
in  pen  and  ink : 

MY  GARDEN 

(Sketch  of  a  wild  cucumber  climbing  up  a 
string.^  At  a  short  distance  a  cat  approach- 
ing stealthily  through  the  grass.) 

I  had  my  garden  in  a  box,  and  I  have 
planted  four  kinds  of  seeds,  they  are  China 
pinks,  sweet  pea,  parsley,  Wild  cucumber. 
The  parsley  was  fairly  well,  China  pinks 
and  the  Sweat  peas  did  not  blossom.  Wild 
cucumber  I  planted  in  our  yard  and  began 
to  come  up  on  the  string  and  a  cat  that 
always  comes  in  our  yard  pulled  it  out  of 
the  ground  for  me.  Then  I  planted  it  over 
and  it  did  not  grow  any  more. 

ESTHER.  Eighth  Grade, 
J.  N.  Thorp  School. 
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A  BACK  YARD  MADE  TO  BLOOM. 


MY  GARDEN 

(Sketch  of  a  wall  completely  hidden  from 
view  by  morning  glory  vines.) 

We  built  a  club  house  and  it  was  made  of 
the  roughest  kind  of  wood.  We  planted 
morning  glories  and  golden  glow,  a  rose 
bush  was  planted  but  did  not  succeed  in 
growing. 

The  vines  were  fast  in  growing  and  it  did 
not  take  long  for  them  to  cover  the  house. 
The  golden  glow  did  its  part  in  covering 
the  house. 

The  mill  dirt  and  dust  made  the  flowers 
dirty. 

WILLIAM,  Eighth  Grade. 
J.  N.  Thorp  School. 

OUR  VISIT  OVER  TO  THE  PARK 

Last  spring  before  school  let  out  our  room 
went  to  the  park  to  study  the  trees.  Mr. 
Nehrling  told  us  all  the  names  of  the  trees. 

I  know  the  Locust,  Elm,  Mountain  Ash, 
Tree  of  Heaven,  Ash  and  Sycamore. 

While  we  were  out  in  the  Park,  Mr.  Nehr- 
ling told  us  how  to  cut  the  branches  from 


the  tree,  when  we  get  the  branche  cut  of 
we  should  put  tar  or  paint  on  the  cut  that 
is  left  on  the  trunk. 

ALVITT,  Sullivan  School. 

MY  GARDEN 

( Sketch  of  an  alleged  painter  with  a  sickle 
hacking  at  the  root  of  a  spreading  vine.) 

My  garden  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
nothing  but  a  vine,  which  was  up  against 
the  house  and  was  called  a  wood  bine.  After 
a  few  weeks  it  died  on  account  of  the  paint- 
ing of  the  house.  The  painters  cut  it  down 
which  killed  it. 

Next  in  my  garden  was  a  bush  I  got  from 
my  mother  and  it  is  growing  now  to  be  as 
high  as  three  and  half  feet. 

Next  I  built  a  large  box  in  my  garden 
which  is  about  six  feet  square  and  I  brought 
some  geranium  and  put  them  in  the  box  in 
each  corner  and  they  are  growing  and  have 
flowers  on  every  other  day.  In  the  center 
of  the  box  I  got  two  rose  bushes  off  my  aunt, 
which  will  bloom  next  year. 

EMIL.  Eighth  Grade, 
J.  N.  Thorp  School. 
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A  PROGRAM  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM 


HENRY  R.  SEAGER 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


Among  the  many  characteristics  which 
foreign  observers  have  ascribed  to  Amer- 
icans are  two  about  which  there  has  been 
little  difference  of  opinion.  We  are  good- 
natured,  and  we  are  individualists.  Ser- 
mons have  been  preached  against  our 
goodnature,  so  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it. 
Much  more  important  is  our  individual- 
ism,— our  absorption  in  individual  inter- 
ests and  our  reluctance  to  undertake 
tilings  in  combination  with  our  neigh- 
bors or  through  the  government.  That 
individualism  is  an  American  character- 
istic is  proved  by  a  number  of  familiar 
facts.  Thus,  the  phrase,  "social  reform," 
which,  in  other  countries  suggests  com- 
prehensive plans  of  state  action,  is  still 
usually  associated  in  the  United  States 
with  the  welfare  departments  of  private 
corporations,  privately  endowed  schools 
of  philanthropy  or  such  splendid  exam- 
ples of  private  beneficence  as  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  Again,  the  co-opera- 
tive movement,  which  has  made  such 
signal  progress  in  Europe,  is  in  its  in- 
fancy here.  Finally,  socialism,  the  ex- 
treme antithesis  of  individualism,  num- 
bers fewer  converts  relatively  to  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  Western  World. 

Like  every  other  national  trait,  this 
characteristic  may  be  traced  to  definite 
causes  in  our  history.  If  individualism 
is  not  the  normal  attribute  of  a  new  coun- 
try,2 it  is  at  least  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  process  by  which  this  particular 
new  country  has  grown  up.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  practically  all 
of  foreign  origin.  Generally  speaking 
only  self-centered  and  self-reliant  char- 
acters break  the  social  bonds  that  hold 
them  at  home,  leave  neighbors  and 
friends  and  stake  everything  on  the 

'A  Program  of  Social  Reform.  By  Henry  R. 
Sealer.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
1910.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  Charities  Publica- 
tion Committee,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York, 
to  be  filled  on  publication  day  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  $1.25. 

'That  individualism  is  not  characteristic  of  all 
new  countries,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  history  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
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doubtful  venture  of  emigrating  to  a  new 
land.  The  twenty-seven  odd  million  im- 
migrants who  have  come  to  this  country 
since  it  was  discovered  by  Europeans 
have  thus  left  a  strong  individualistic  im- 
press on  their  descendants.  Related  to 
this  has  been  the  diversity  of  our  popu- 
lation elements.  As  sociologists  express 
it,  the  "consciousness  of  kind"  has  been 
slow  to  develop  in  our  heterogeneous 
population.  This  has  fostered  individu- 
alism and  stood  in  the  way  of  combined 
action.  Thus  our  heredity  gives  us  a 
strong  individualistic  bias.  Far  from  op- 
posing this  bias,  the  natural  conditions 
which  distinguish  this  country  have  tend- 
ed further  to  emphasize  it.  The  variety 
and  abundance  of  our  resources  have  of- 
fered unrivalled  opportunities  for  indi- 
vidual achievement.  Dazzled  by  these,, 
we  have  been  absorbed  in  a  mad  strug- 
gle for  individual  success  and  blinded  to- 
our  common  interests.  Nor  is  this  all. 

As  though  it  were  not  enough  that 
heredity  and  environment  combined  to- 
make  us  individualists,  our  forefathers 
wrote  their  individualistic  creed  into  our 
federal  and  state  constitutions.  *  All  these 
instruments  give  special  sanctity  to  the 
rights  to  liberty  and  property.  As  inter- 
preted by  the  courts,  a  significance  has 
been  given  to  these  constitutional  rights, 
that  has  seemed  at  times  to  make  a  fetish 
of  the  freedom  of  .the  individual.  Thus 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Americans 
are  born  individualists  in  a  country  pecul- 
iarly favorable  to  the  realization  of  indi- 
vidual ambitions  and  under  a  legal  sys- 
tem which  discourages  and  opposes  resort 
to  any  but  individualistic  remedies  for 
social  evils. 

So  long  as  this  was  a  new  country  with 
abundance  of  free  land  to  attract  and 
reward  the  adventurous  pioneer,  little 
fault  was  to  be  found  with  this  national 
trait.  To  be  self-centered  and  self-reliant, 
to  believe  that  "that  government  is  best 
which  attempts  least."  to  identify  free- 
dom with  immunity  from  state  interfer- 
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ence,  was  safe  and  wholesome  for  a  na- 
tion of  farmers.  It  fostered  ambition, 
enterprise  and  courage,  and  these  were 
desirable  qualities.  To  them  and  to  our 
wealth  of  natural  resources  we  have  owed 
our  greatness  as  a  nation.  To  some  ex- 
tent we  are  still  a  nation  of  farmers. 
For  great  sections  of  the  country  the  sim- 
ple formulae  of  individualism,  qualified 
by  a  more  aggressive  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  governmental  regu- 
lation of  transportation  facilities  and  of 
trusts,  are  still  true  and  wise.  But  every 
year  these  sections  are  growing  less  im- 
portant and  the  qualifications  on  the  pro- 
gram of  individualism  that  must  be  made 
to  adapt  it  even  to  their  needs,  more 
numerous. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  lectures  to 
insist  that  for  other  great  sections  of  the 
country,  the  sections  in  which  manufac- 
turing and  trade  have  become  the  domi- 
nant interests  of  the  people,  in  which 
towns  and  cities  have  grown  up,  and  in 
which  the  wage  earner  is  the  typical 
American  citizen,  the  simple  creed  of  in- 
dividualism is  no  longer  adequate.  For 
these  sections  we  need  not  freedom  from 
governmental  interference,  but  clear  ap- 
preciation of  the  conditions  that  make  for 
the  common  welfare,  as  contrasted  with 
individual  'success,  and  an  aggressive 
program  of  governmental  control  and 
regulation'to  maintain  these  conditions. 

This  view  might  be  defended  in  gen- 
eral terms.  I  might  trace  the  course  of 
the  industrial  revolution  and  show  how, 
with  the  introduction  and  spread  of  capi- 
talistic methods  of  production,  the  indi- 
vidual wage  earner  has  become  more  and 
more  helpless  in  his  efforts  to  control  the 
conditions  of  his  employment.  I  might 
sketch  the  growth  of  cities  and  point  out 
how  the  welfare  of  city  dwellers,  their 
housing  accommodations,  the  water  and 
milk  they  drink  and  the  food  they  eat  are 
determined  for  them  rather  than  by  them. 
and  unless  regulated  by  the  common  gov- 
ernment will  not  be  adequately  regulated 
at  all.  But  arguments  in  general  terms 
are  seldom  convincing.  What  I  intend 
to  do  rather  is  to  indicate  certain  points 
at  which  the  program  of  individualism 
seems  to  me  conspicuously  inadequate 
and  to  outline  a  program  of  social  re- 


form  by   which   its   deficiencies   may   be 
corrected. 

To  "bring  out  some  of  the  contrasts 
that  I  have  in  mind,  let  me  state  as  fairly 
as  I  may  what  the  program  of  individu- 
alism intends  for  the  wage  earner.  It 
looks  upon  our  complex  modern  method 
of  production  for  sale  in  the  general 
market  as  a  great  system  of  co-opera- 
tion. Employer,  capitalist,  and  wage 
earner  co-operate  in  preparing  goods  for 
sale.  Buyers,  who  are  other  employers, 
capitalists  and  wage  earners,  co-operate 
by  taking  goods  at  the  prices  demanded 
and  at  the  same  time  offering  their  goods 
for  exchange  in  the  common  market. 
Competition,  if  free  and  unhampered, 
tends  to  adjust  the  terms  on  which  work- 
men are  hired,  capital  is  borrowed  and 
goods  are  sold,  so  that  each  is  rated  at 
the  figure  to  which  it  is  competitively  en- 
titled. Under  this  arrangement,  as  in- 
dividualists conceive  of  it,  the  employer 
needs  the  workman  as  much  as  the  work- 
man needs  the  employer.  There  is  com- 
petitive bidding  on  both  sides.  In  times 
of  abounding  prosperity  like  the  present 
there  are  more  jobs  seeking  men  than 
men  seeking  jobs.  Wages  tend  to  rise. 
On  the  whole  abounding  prosperity  has 
been  the  rule  in  the  United  States.  If 
•wages  have  not  risen  as  much  as  we 
could  wish,  it  is  because  immigration  and 
the  native  growth  of  population  have 
responded  so  fully  to  expanding  indus- 
try. There  is  no  inherent  tendency  in 
the  competitive  system  to  hold  wage 
earners  down,  no  "iron  law  of  wages." 
Wages  are  determined  by  the  relation 
between  supply  and  demand.  Expand- 
ing industry  furnishes  the  demand.  It 
rests  with  wage  earners  themselves  to 
control  the  supply.  Their  well  wishers 
do  wrong  to  seek  to  interfere  with  the 
"natural  laws  of  trade."  Their  efforts 
should  be  directed  rather  to  inducing 
wage  earners  to  greater  prudence  in  their 
marriage  relations  and  more  forethought 
in  providing  by  saving  for  their  future 
needs.  By  means  of  postponed  mar- 
riages and  smaller  families  the  supply  of 
workers  may  be  kept  down  so  that  wages 
will  advance  to  ever  higher  levels.  By 
means  of  saving  wage  earners  may  make 
ever  larger  contributions  to  the  capital 
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of  the  community,  which  is  one  of  the 
conditions  creating  the  demand  for 
labor. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  individual- 
ists would  direct  the  car  of  progress. 
And  they  see  no  reason  for  assigning  any 
limit  to  the  resulting  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  world's  workers. 
Wages  may  become  higher  and  higher. 
Out  of  their  larger  earnings  wage  earn- 
ers may  save  and  contribute  an  ever 
larger  proportion  to  the  capital  of  the 
community.  If  the  corporate  form  of 
industrial  organization  continues  to  grow 
at  the  expense  of  other  forms,  the  time 
may  come  when  the  distinction  between 
wage  earners  and  capitalists  will  entirely 
disappear.  All  those  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupations  may  be  employes  of  cor- 
porations. All  may  at  the  same  time, 
either  directly  or  through  their  savings- 
funds,  be  stockholders  in  these  same  cor- 
porations. Something  like  this  is  the  mil- 
lennium to  which  individualists  look  for- 
ward. 

As  a  picture  of  the  future  this  mil- 
lennium compares  favorably  with  other 
forecasts.  The  fault  that  I  have  to  find 
with  it  is  not  that  it  presents  an  impossi- 
ble ideal,  but  that  it  ignores  certain  tend- 
encies which,  unless  corrected,  render 
its  realization  impossible.  The  tend- 
encies I  refer  to  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  statements.  First,  there  is  little  or 
no  evidence  that  wage  earners  are  be- 
coming more  provident  in  their  habits; 
and,  second,  their  failure  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  future  is  a  cause  serving 
constantly  to  recruit  the  mass  of  unor- 
ganized, unskilled  workers  whose  lack 
of  standards  and  unregulated  competi- 
tion oppose  the  progress  of  wage  earners 
all  along  the  line. 

Are  the  mass  of  wage  earners  becom- 
ing more  provident  and  fore-thoughtful 
in  their  habits?  My  contention  is  that 
they  are  not  and  that  changing  industrial 
conditions  are  making  saving  more  dif- 
ficult rather  than  easier.  Looking  back 
it  is  clear  that  in  the  past  the  principal 
motives  to  saving  in  the  United  States 
have  been  desire  to  own  land,  which  has 
appealed  to  the  agricultural  population, 
and  desire  to  own  homes  and  the  tools 
and  implements  of  production,  whicli 


has  appealed  to  town  dwellers.  The  de- 
sire to  own  land  is  still  a  strong  incentive 
to  saving  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Where  land  is  abundant  and  cheap, 
the  farm  hand  has  constantly  before  his 
mind  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  small 
farmer.  To  attain  this  he  will  make 
great  sacrifices.  Having  acquired  land, 
equally  strong  motives  to  further  ac- 
cumulation to  buy  agricultural  tools, 
stock  and  ever  more  land,  present  them- 
selves. Thus  the  wage  earner  is  trans- 
formed into  the  capitalist.  In  the  past 
this  process  has  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  our  5,000,000  or  more  independent 
farmers  as  a  result.  Unfortunately  the 
sections  in  which  land  is  abundant  and 
cheap  are  narrowing  every  year  and 
signs  are  not  lacking  that  we  are  coming 
to  have  a  permanent  class  of  agricultural 
wage  earners  comparable  at  many  points 
with  the  wage  earners  in  cities. 

The  change  for  the  worse  is  even  more 
conspicuous  as  regards  city  dwellers. 
However  it  may  TDC  in  small  manufactur- 
ing towns,  it  is  clearly  not  possible  nor 
desirable  for  the  wage  earners  in  large 
cities  to  own  their  dwellings.  They  have 
become  tenants  and  the  strongest  of  all 
motives  for  saving  has  passed  for  all 
time  out  of  their  lives.  The  motive  of 
saving,  to  acquire  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  production,  is  even  more  re- 
mote from  the  calculations  of  the  present 
day  workman.  The  machines  and  fac- 
tories, the  railroads  and  steamships  of 
modern  industry  are  far  too  costly  to  be 
owned  by  the  men  who  operate  them. 
They  of  necessity  are  supplied  by  capi- 
talist-employers who  look  to  their  em- 
ployes only  for  the  labor  force  necessary 
to  make  them  efficient. 

And  the  conditions  of  modern  industry 
have  failed  to  supply  motives  for  saving 
sufficiently  strong  to  take  the  place  of 
these  that  are  gone.  It  is  true  that  sav- 
ing is  still  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
rainy  day.  for  loss  of  earning  power  due 
to  illness  or  accident  or  old  age,  but 
against  these  needs  is  the  insistent  de- 
mand of  the  present  for  better  food,  for 
better  living  conditions,  for  educational 
opportunities  for  children.  This  demand 
is  not  fixed  and  stationary.  It  is  always 
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expanding.  In  my  profession,  it  is  a 
common  pastime  to  attempt  to  compare 
the  cost  of  living  of  the  country-college 
professor  with  that  of  his  colleague  in 
the  city  university.  To  speculate,  for 
example,  whether  $3,000  a  year  at  Am- 
herst  will  go  as  far  as  $5,000  a  year  at 
Columbia.  Such  comparisons  are  quite 
idle.  One  consequence  of  our  living  to- 
gether in  cities  and  daily  observing  the 
habits  of  those  a  little  better  off  than 
we  are,  is  that  we  are  under  constant 
pressure  to  advance  our  standards.  This 
pressure  affects  the  wage  earner  quite  as 
much  as  it  does  the  college  professor. 
Both,  when  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  supporting  a  family  in  a  modern  city, 
find  the  cost  of  living,  as  Mark  Twain 
has  said,  "a  little  more  than  you've  got." 
Against  this  tendency  of  current  ex- 
penses to  press  against  income,  fear  for 
the  future  is  all  too  weak  a  check.  The 
average  individual  is  an  optimist.  He 
does  not  expect  to  be  out  of  employment, 
to  be  ill,  to  be  injured  in  his  work,  or 
even  to  grow  too  old  to  work.  Desire 
to  provide  against  these  contingencies  is 
feeble  in  comparison  with  the  desire  to 
live  better  in  the  present.  That  this  is 
true  is  admitted  by  nearly  everyone  who 
has  attempted  to  make  a  study  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  wage  earners  at  close 
range.  Two  such  studies  have  recently 
been  made  in  New  York  city,  and  both 
bear  out  my  contention.  The  agencies 
that  are  most  constantly  resorted  to  by 
wage  earners  who  save  for  future  needs 
are  industrial  insurance  companies  am' 
savings  banks.  Mrs.  More,  who  collect- 
ed evidence  in  regard  to  the  budgets  of 
200  representative  wage  earning  fami- 
lies in  New  York,  reports  that  174  out 
of  the  200  families,  or  80  per  cent  car- 
ried some  insurance.1  This  is  impress- 
ive, but  she  goes  on  to  explain  that : 
"The  insurance  money  invariably  goes 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  or 
of  the  last  illness.  The  larger  the  policy, 
the  finer  the  funeral."  That  is,  industrial 
insurance  among  the  families  she  studied 
is  merely  another  name  for  burial  insur- 

>Wage-Karners'  Budgets:  A  Study  of  Stnndnr.N 
and  Cost  of  Llvlnt:  In  Ni-w  York  City.  By  Louise 
Bolnrd  More.  Henry  Molt  and  Company,  New 
York.  Pp.  280.  By  mall  of  THE  SI-JIVEY.  105 
East  22d  Btreet.  NV\v  York,  or  158  Adams  street. 
Chicago,  postpaid,  $2.67. 


ance.  Dread  of  the  pauper's  grave  is  a 
motive  strong  enough  to  induce  saving 
among  nearly  all  wage  earners,  but  in- 
surance is  rarely  resorted  to  for  any 
other  purpose.  Mr.  Chapin,  who  stud- 
ied the  expenditures  of  318  New  York 
families,  arrived  at  similar  conclusions.2 
Only  eighteen  per  cent  of  his  families 
carried  policies  as  high  as  $500. 

It  is  less  easy  to  determine  the  amounts 
saved  by  wage  earners  through  the  sav- 
ings banks.  Mrs.  More  reports  that  less 
than  one-fourth  of  her  families  saved 
anything,  while  more  than  one-fourth 
fell  behind.  About  one-half  were  just 
able  to  m^ke  both  ends  meet.  Mr.  Cha- 
pin found  that  about  one-third  of  his 
families  reported  savings,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  such  saving  was  twice  as 
common  among  the  Jewish  and  Italian 
families  which  he  studied  as  among  the 
more  completely  assimilated  Teutonic 
and  American  families. 

The  impression  conveyed  by  these  spe- 
cial investigations,  that  is  that  saving' 
through  the  industrial  insurance  com- 
panies is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing funeral  expenses,  and  that  saving 
through  the  savings  banks  is  exceptional 
rather  than  the  rule  among  American 
wage  earners,  is  confirmed  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  ways.  Settlement  work- 
ers who  are  trying  to  inculcate  habits 
of  thrift  by  running  branches  of  the 
Penny  Provident  Fund  report  that  few 
depositors  are  educated  to  the  point  of 
starting  savings  bank  accounts.  Admin- 
istrators of  charitable  relief  societies 
agree  that  wage-earning  families  whose 
savings  are  sufficient  to  tide  them  over 
prolonged  periods  of  unemployment,  are 
quite  exceptional.  Finally,  an  observer 
of  the  habits  and  standards  of  wage 
earners  with  unequalled  opportunities 
for  forming  an  opinion,  John  Mitchell, 
affirms  that  "the  average  wage  earner 
(of  today)  has  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  must  always  remain  a  wage  earner." 

Industrial  insurance  companies  and 
savings  banks  are,  of  course,  not  the  only 
agencies  for  caring  for  the  savings  of 

1  The  Standard  of  Living  Amonc  Worklngmen's 
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wage  earners.  Trade-union  benefit 
funds,  friendly  and  fraternal  insurance 
societies,  and  benefit  departments  of 
corporations  also  draw  together  their 
accumulations.  In  the  aggregate  the 
savings  made  are  large,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  wage  earners  who  save 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  great  majority  find  their  incomes  all 
too  small  to  meet  their  present  needs  and 
the  needs  of  their  families.  The  cost  of 
living  is  a  little  more  than  they've  got. 

The  consequence  is  that  when  really 
serious  emergencies  come,  few  wage 
earners'  families  are  prepared  to  meet 
them.  If  this  resulted  merely  in  unhap- 
piness  and  suffering  for  the  families  af- 
fected, we  might  content  ourselves  with 
present  methods  of  trying  to  relieve  dis- 
tress as  it  arises.  Industrial  accidents, 
illness,  premature  death,  unemployment 
and  old  age,  the  most  serious  contin- 
gencies to  which  wage  earners  are  ex- 
posed, would  excite  our  pity  but  need  not 
excite  our  alarm.  But  these  evils  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  families  who 
suffer  directly  from  them.  It  is  th'rough 
them — and  this  is  my  second  point — that 
the  army  of  unskilled  and  unorganized 
casual  labor  is  constantly  recruited. 
How  this  comes  about  is  only  too  famil- 
iar to  workers  among  the  poor.  Consid- 
er first  the  consequences  of  fatal  acci- 
dents. In  the  United  States  there  are 
certainly  not  less  than  30.000  such  acci- 
dents every  year.  Assuming  that  in  one- 
third  of  these  cases  either  no  family 
is  left  or  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
the  family,  we  have  20,000  families  re- 
duced to  destitution  by  such  accidents. 
This  does  not  mean  that  that  number 
of  families  are  rendered  dependent. 
Many  of  them,  perhaps  one-half,  face 
the  situation  bravely.  But  more  than 
courage  is  needed  to  enable  a  widow  left 
without  resources  to  bring  up  her  chil- 
dren as  they  would  have  been  brought  up 
had  the  father  lived.  To  assume  that 
one-half  of  those  who  avoid  dependency 
do  so  without  falling  into  a  lower  class 
in  the  industrial  scale  than  that  to  which 
they  were  born,  is  to  be  highly  optimistic. 
For  the  other  half  and  for  the  families 
that  become  social  dependents,  the*  fa- 
ther's death  is  a  calamitv  from  which  the 


family  never  entirely  recovers.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  accidents  some  15,000 
widows  and  some  45,000  children  are 
added  to  that  group  of  unfortunates  who 
are  forced  by  necessity  to  accustom 
themselves  to  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 
This  means  competition  for  work  in 
employments  where  competition  is  keen- 
est and  wages  are  lowest.  It  means  that 
the  children  grow  up  without  any  stand- 
ard of  living  or  training  for  earning  a 
living. 

If  instead  of  resulting  fatally  the  acci- 
dent merely  incapacitates  the  wage  earner 
for  continuing  work  in  his  trade,  the 
consequences  are  almost  as  bad.  In  this 
event  he,  too,  may  be  forced  to  seek  work 
in  those  unskilled  employments  where 
earnings  are  lowest.  Some  wage  earners 
meet  this  situation  with  no  loss  in  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect.  Many  more 
sink  under  their  misfortunes  and  in  time 
adopt  the  standards — or  lack  of  stand- 
ards— of  the  casual  laborers  with  whom 
they  have  to  compete.  When  we  consider 
the  large  number  of  accidents  that  result 
in  permanent  disability,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  annual  quota  that  they  con- 
tribute to  the  army  of  the  standardless 
lowest  class,  is  as  large,  if  not  larger  than 
the  quota  due  to  fatal  accidents.  In  the 
aggregate,  industrial  accidents  in  the 
United  States  cause  a  lowering  of  stand- 
ards of  living  for  not  less  than  100,000 
persons  every  year. 

Much  more  serious  than  accidents  in 
its  effect  on  standards  of  living  is  illness. 
A  careful  estimate  indicates  that  in  the 
United  States  not  less  than  3,000,000  per- 
sons are  seriously  ill  all  the  time.  Of 
these  3.000,000  persons  about  900,000  are 
males  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over. 
Making  the  moderate  estimate  that  500.- 
ooo  of  these  are  wage  earners  with  fami- 
lies, we  get  some  idea  of  the  part  that 
illness  plays  in  recruiting  the  army  of 
the  disheartened  and  ineffective.  If  in- 
dustrial accidents  lower  the  standards  of 
living  of  100.000  persons  in  the  United 
States  every  year,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
illness  depresses  the  lot  of  more  than 

200.000. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  even 
roughly  the  number  that  owe  their  pres- 
ence in  the  army  of  the  standardless  low- 
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est  class  to  unemployment  and  old  age. 
That  they  run  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
no  one  familiar  with  the  facts  will  be  apt 
to  deny.  In  the  aggregate,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  United  States  every 
year  fully  500,000  persons  have  their 
chance  of  living  independent  and  self- 
respecting  lives  lessened  by  the  five  great 
misfortunes  to  which  wage  earners  are 
exposed  —  accidents,  illness,  premature 
death,  unemployment  and  old  age. 

These  500,000  persons,  or  many  of 
them,  are  the  recruits  that  prevent  the 
army  of  standardless  workers  from 
growing  smaller  in  this  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. And  the  presence  of  this  army 
seems  to  me  to  constitute  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  in- 
dividualist's  millennium.  Skilled  work- 
ers, by  developing  standards  that  they 
adhere  to  in  good  times  and  in  bad  and 
by  organization,  are  able  to  advance 
their  wages.  It  is  of  them  that  we  usu- 
ally think  when  we  say  that  wages  are 
rising.  Unskilled  and  unorganized  work- 
ers show  no  such  capacity.  They  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. When  demand  for  labor  is  active, 
as  at  present,  more  of  them  find  work 
and  their  earnings  are  higher  than  in 
periods  of  depression.  But  inveterate 
habit  leads  them  to  expand  their  expendi- 
tures as  their  earnings  increase.  They 
always  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  From 
their  ranks  employers  can  always  re- 
cruit their  labor  force  when  those  a  little 
higher  up  in  the  labor  scale  strike  to  im- 
prove their  condition.  Unemployment 
finds  them  without  savings  and  soon  re- 
duces them  to  the  position  of  social  de- 
pendents. 

It  is  these  facts  that  seem  to  me  to 
make  the  program  of  individualism  little 
better  than  a  program  of  despair.  By 
relying  upon  it  we  have  made  little  real 
progress  toward  exterminating  poverty. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  we  can  hope  by  its 
means  to  make  little  real  progress  in  the 
future.  If  we  accept  it,  we  must  either 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  facts  about  us,  or 
else  follow  the  early  English  economists 
in  looking  upon  subsistence  wages  for  the 
lowest  grade  of  laborers  as  a  part  of 
the  order  of  nature,  and  finding  our  con- 
solation in  the  increased  number  and  the 


increased  comfort  of  the  higher  groups 
of  wage  earners  and  of  the  propertied 
class. 

I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  accept 
either  alternative.  I  believe  that  we  shall 
devise  means  for  exterminating  poverty 
as  we  have  devised  means  for  extermi- 
nating other  evils.  The  failure  of  wage 
earners  to  provide,  each  for  himself, 
against  the  evils  that  I  have  specified— 
accidents,  illness,  premature  death,  un- 
employment, and  old  age, — is  to  my 
mind  merely  proof  that  collective  reme- 
dies must  be  found  and  applied  to  these 
evils.  The  program  of  social  reform, 
to  be  explained  in  subsequent  lectures, 
deals  mainly  with  these  collective  reme- 
dies. In  brief  outline,  it  consists  in  pro- 
tecting wage-earning  families  which  have 
developed  standards  of  living  from  losing 
them,  and  in  helping  wage-earning  fami- 
lies without  standards  to  gain  them.  The 
first  end  is  to  be  accomplished  by  making 
obligatory  for  wage  earners  exposed  to 
industrial  accidents,  illness,  premature 
death,  unemployment  and  old  age,  ade- 
quate plans  of  insurance  against  these 
evils.  The  second,  by  withdrawing  from 
competitive  industries  the  lowest  grade 
of  workers,  the  tramps  and  casuals,  and 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  industrial 
training  in  graded  farms  and  industrial 
colonies  from  which  they  shall  be  gradu- 
ated only  as  they  prove  their  ability  to 
be  independent  and  self-supporting. 

I  can  hardly  ask  you  to  accept  this 
program  until  I  have  explained  and  de- 
fended it  in  detail.  I  do,  however,  ask 
you  to  approach  it  with  open  minds  and 
that  you  may  do  so  I  feel  that  1  must  here 
consider  a  general  objection  that  is  al- 
ways urged  against  proposals  of  this 
kind.  The  mere  suggestion  that  collec- 
tive provision  for  future  needs  be  substi- 
tuted for  individual  provision  seems  to 
many  thoughtful  persons  to  be  fraught 
with  danger.  Experience  has  taught 
them  that  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poor  they  must  be  con- 
stantly on  their  guard  against  pauperiz- 
ing those  they  are  trying  to  help.  Giving 
people  things  that  they  ought  to  work  to 
get  is  a  form  of  charity  that  they  justly 
rc^anl  with  suspicion.  To  such  persons 
the  same  reasons  that  have  made  "mere 
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relief"  a  by-word  among  intelligent  social 
workers  may  seem  to  apply  to  plans  for 
substituting  collective  provision  for  the 
future  for  individual  thrift  and  fore- 
thought. Is  it  wise  or  safe,  they  ask,  to 
abandon  present  efforts  to  induce  wage 
earners  to  provide  voluntarily  for  their 
future  needs  and  to  make  such  provis- 
ion on  their  part  obligatory?  Will  not 
this  tend  to  make  them  even  less  provi- 
dent and  less  independent  than  they  now 
are?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
seems  to  me  to  turn  upon  the  sort  of 
future  needs  that  it  is  proposed  to  pro- 
vide against.  If  the  need  is  one  that  the 
wage  earner  clearly  foresees  as  certain 
to  arise,  then  I  should  be  the  last  person 
to  wish  to  relieve  him  of  responsibility 
for  meeting  it.  If,  for  example,  we  were 
discussing  means  of  helping  wage  earners 
to  pay  their  rent  I  should  say  the  on;y 
safe  means  are  measures  designed  to  in- 
crease their  energy,  ambition  and  effi- 
ciency. Only  in  extreme  cases  should  a 
need  of  this  sort  be  met  by  outside  help. 
But  the  future  needs  we  are  considering 
are  not  of  this  sort.  Many  wage  earners 
go  through  life  without  being  the  victims 
of  industrial  accidents,  without  serious 
illness,  never  lacking  for  work  and  no! 
living  long  enough  to  become  superannu- 
ated. These  are  all  risks  to  which  wage 
earners  are  exposed,  not  certain  needs 
which  they  can  clearly  foresee.  The  av- 
erage wage  earner  does  not  believe  that 
he  will  be  overtaken  by  any  of  these  evils. 
He  is  an  optimist.  He  believes  in  his 
luck.  It  is  easy  to  make  him  see  that  col- 
lective provision  for  these  needs  is  de- 
sirable, because  he  knows  that  others  are 
unlucky.  It  is  not  easy  to  convince  him 
that  he  personally  should  insure  himself 
against  them,  because  he  thinks  that  he 
personally  is  immune.  For  contingencies 
of  this  sort  to  which  all  are  liable  but 
which  many  escape,  collective  provision 


seems  to  me  not  only  desirable  but  nec- 
essary. So  long  as  we  do  not  interfere 
with  the  individual's  personal  responsi- 
bility for  meeting  the  needs  which  he 
knows  he  will  experience  —  needs  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc. — making  col- 
lective provision  against  the  risks  to 
which  he  is  exposed  should  not  under- 
mine at  all  his  spirit  of  independence 
and  self-help.  On  the  contrary,  by  in- 
creasing his  sense  of  security  such  pro- 
vision should  strengthen  the  motives  that 
he  has  for  saving.  For  it  is  not  true  that 
those  who  are  most  prone  to  save  for 
future  needs  are  those  whose  needs  are 
most  urgent.  No  class  in  the  community 
is  so  improvident  as  vagrants  who  never 
feel  sure  of  tomorrow's  dinner.  No  class 
is  more  provident  than  the  self-made  mil- 
lionaires whose  provision  for  future  re- 
quirements already  exceeds  the  dreams 
of  avarice.  As  security  of  property  is 
the  indispensable  condition  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  in  a  community,  so, 
I  believe,  security  of  income  is  indis- 
pensable to  developing  among  wage  earn- 
ers the  habit  of  looking  ahead  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  those  future  needs  that 
can  certainly  be  foreseen.  One  justifi- 
cation of  the  program  of  social  reform 
that  I  advocate  is  that  it  will  foster  provi- 
dence and  forethought  by  insuring  wage 
earners  against  those  interruptions  to 
the  steady  flow  of  their  incomes  which 
now  so  frequently  occur.  The  program 
may  go  too  far  or  it  may  not  go  far 
enough,  but  it  certainly  is  not  open  to 
the  objection  which  we  apply  to  indis- 
criminate relief.  It  still  leaves  the  indi- 
vidual the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny  in 
the  all  important  business  of  earning  a 
living.  And  it  does  not  supersede  but 
only  supplements  those  other  efforts  that 
we  must  continue  to  put  forth  to 
strengthen  and  elevate  individual  stand- 
ards of  living  and  standards  of  efficiency. 
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Two  problems  are  confronting  the  pub- 
lic schools  today — one  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  common  school  to  the  pur- 
poses of  vocational  training,  and  the 
other,  at  the  moment  attracting  less  at- 
tention, yet  always  fundamental, — the 
true  relation  of  the  home  to  the  school. 
It  was  perhaps  the  social  worker  who 
first  discovered  that  the  results  of  ordi- 
nary school  training  are  often  so  remote 
from  the  interests  of  the  home  that 
youths  who  have  profited  by  the  train- 
ing of  the  schools  in  the  academic  sense 
establish  homes  for  the  next  generation 
no  whit  in  advance  of  those  from  which 
they  have  come.  In  a  great  city  this  fact 
becomes  appalling — for  the  home  is  an 
essential  factor  in  civic  betterment.  In 
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the  country  the  fact  is  perhaps  less  evi- 
dent, but  none  the  less  true. 

Fortunately  such  problems  are  solved 
in  the  beginning,  not  by  a  great  system, 
as  of  the  schools,  but  by  right-minded, 
public-spirited  individuals,  who  perceiv- 
ing the  need  set  to  work  in  a  constructive 
fashion  to  meet  it.  One  such  object 
lesson  is  presented  in  Matteawan,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Sargent  Industrial  School,  an  en- 
terprise which  has  been  conducted  for 
thirty  years  by  a  single  individual,  and 
which  has  distinctly  affected  the  stand- 
ard of  the  community,  by  lifting  the 
ideals  of  its  women  and  children  and 
making  them  ready  for  more  intelligent 
administration  of  heir  homes. 

The  school  was  founded  and  developed 
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by  Mrs.  Winthrop  Sargent,  a  generous 
resident  of  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  who  with 
volunteer  associates  in  1878  gathered  to- 
gether groups  of  children  in  St.  Luke's 
parish  and  opened  a  sewing  school. 
From  this  simple  beginning,  continued 
and  fostered  with  untiring  devotion,  has 
grown  the  Sargent  Industrial  School, 
which  today  provides  industrial  training 
for  nearly  600  girls  and  women,  and 
which  has  ministered  to  children  of 
three  generations. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  school  is 
to  provide  essential  instruction  in  the 
arts  and  industries  belonging  to  home- 
making,  in  a  typical  home  as  a  center,  and 
through  coherent  and  consecutive  courses 
which  may  extend  the  influence  of  the 
school  over  several  years.  The  house  in 
which  the  classes  meet  is  large,  hospitable 
and  commanding,  with  broad,  white-pil- 
lared porches,  framed  in  wistaria.  On 
one  side  the  windows  look  out  across  a 
fine  old-fashioned  garden,  with  box- 
edged  borders,  gay  with  flowers,  to 
Mount  Beacon  guarding  the  town  with 
its  steadfast  strength.  Tall  trees  shade 
the  ample  grounds  and  over-top  the  gym- 
nasium which  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  school.  The  village  of  Matteawan  is 
busied  with  manufacturing  and  supports 
ma«y  profitable  industries.  The  adjacent 
villages,  Fishkill  Landing,  Glenham,  Tio- 
ronda,  and  Fishkill  Village,  share  with 
Matteawan  the  advantages  of  the  school. 

The  house  is  first  of  all  the  home  in 
which  the  teachers  of  the  school  live. 
Here  they  welcome  the  students — young 
girls  from  the  public  schools  in  the  after- 
noons and  in  the  evening  housekeepers 
and  workers  from  the  factories.  Classes 
in  sewing  and  dressmaking,  in  cookery 
and  laundry  are  in  progress  throughout 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  while  the 
gymnasium  is  regularly  occupied  by 
classes  in  physical  training,  including 
dancing  and  singing. 

Through  the  past  year  563  girls  and 
young  women  were  in  regular  attendance 
at  the  school.  This  means  much  to  the 
community.  Into  at  least  500  homes 
yearly  goes  wholesome  instruction  in 
household  arts.  The  attendance  is  wholly 
voluntary;  the  girls  come  because  they 
want  to  come  and  because  their  parents 
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appreciate  the  value  of  the  opportunity. 
The  demand  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the 
school,  as  the  waiting  list  testifies.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week  the  children 
appear  with  unflagging  punctuality,  re- 
ceiving at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  Prize 
Day,  the  badge  of  yellow  ribbon  which 
stands  for  regular  attendance,  excellent 
deportment,  and  satisfactory  achieve- 
ment. When  on  Prize  Day  the  young 
girl  appears,  decked  with  five,  ten  or 
fifteen  of  these  golden  badges,  one  knows 
that  she  has  secured  an  honorable  record, 
through  class  after  class,  vear  after  year, 
for  each  badge  represents  a  completed 
course. 

Think  what  it  means  to  have  this  in- 
fluence steadily  pouring  into  these  many 
homes  through  thirty  years.  Think  what 
it  means  for  each  and  every  child  to  de- 
velop to  such  a  degree  the  power  of  regu- 
lar attendance  and  persistent  endeavor. 
Think  what  it  means  to  have  this  contin- 
ued association  with  earnest  teachers,  un- 
der the  hospitable  roof  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  refined  home. 

Visit  the  school  on  any  day  of  the 
school  year  and  you  will  find  several 
classes  in  progress.  The  program  pro- 
vides a  five-years'  course  in  sewing,  a 
two-years'  course  in  dressmaking  and  a 
one-year  course  in  embroidery;  a  two- 
years'  course  in  cooking,  one  year  in  the 
housekeeping  class,  one  year  in  laundry 
work,  and  four  years  in  physical  training. 
Every  group  is  small  enough  to  admit  of 
personal  association  and  individual  work. 
The  courses  are  so  coherent  and  so  long 
continued  that  a  girl  may  be  for  several 
years  under  the  influence  of  the  school. 

This  is  a  double  gift.  It  means  not 
only  that  the  young  student  carries  home 
with  her  a  clearer  idea  of  the  task  which 
she  has  to  perform  there,  but  she  also 
carries  a  finer  ideal,  which  imperceptibly 
but  assuredly  affects  and  determines  her 
standard.  Mrs.  Sargent  is  much  with 
the  school  and  its  welfare  has  been  her 
chief  interest  through  all  these  years. 
She  has  not  merely  supported  it,  but  she 
has  given  herself  without  stint,  not  only 
determining  its  general  movement,  but 
knowing  its  smallest  details.  Without 
preaching,  and  through  wholly  genuine 
and  helpful  practice,  the  girls  grow  up 
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under  this  beneficent  influence.  If  their 
homes  are  happier  and  better  it  is  not  by 
virtue  of  perfunctory  lessons,  but  be- 
cause they  are  following  after  the  ideals 
which  are  present  always  in  the  life  as 
well  as  in  the  gift  of  their  beloved  friend. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Sargent  has  gathered 
about  her  teachers  who  are  similarly  de- 
voted to  their  task  and  whose  influence 
is  likewise  most  helpful.  Miss  Pearson, 
who  is  now  immediately  in  charge  of  the 
work,  has  been  for  seventeen  years  con- 
nected with  the  school.  She  welcomes 
the  daughter  or  the  younger  sister  of  the 
older  student,  and  builds  her  every  lesson 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  earlier  train- 
ing which  the  school  has  provided  for 
their  home. 

The  stability  and  continuity  of  the  en- 
terprise have  assured  permanence  of 
ideals  and  have  secured  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  community,  where  it 
has  been  for  many  years  a  source  of  sat- 
isfaction and  pride  to  the  residents. 

The  year  is  crowned  by  Prize  Day, 
when  the  graduates  who  are  to  receive 
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certificates,  the  prize  winners,  and  the 
students  who  have  received  "honorable 
mention"  assemble  in  the  gymnasium 
with  their  friends  to  receive  the  much 
coveted  badge  of  distinction  and  to  hear 
their  names  read  from  the  honor  roll.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  school — through  ten 
years,  in  fact — prizes  were  given  for 
regular  attendance.  It  was  Mrs.  Sar- 
gent's hope,  however,  that  the  girls  would 
grow  into  such  an  appreciation  of  their 
task  that  the  material  prize  would  not 
be  necessary.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
decade  she  said :  "Now  we  are  ten  years 
old.  Let  us  put  away  childish  things, 
and  rejoice  in  our  work  because  it  is 
so  well  worth  doing." 

Her  hopes  were  fulfilled.  Now  die 
token  of  achievement  is  simply  a  yellow 
ribbon  bearing  the  name  of  the  school 
and  department.  Every  student  may 
strive  for  this  recognition  and  all  may 
win  it  if  they  strive  hard  enough.  The 
ribbons  are  greatly  prized  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  many  a  home  in  Matteawan 
proudly  exhibits  a  collection  of  tokens 
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which  indicate  long  and  faithful  associa- 
tion with  the  school. 

Mrs.  Sargent  has  felt  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  good  work  by  means  of  prize- 
giving  has  been  of  great  value  to  the 
school.  The  courses- in  each  department 
have  been  carefully  graded  and  the  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  each  course  has 
been  marked  by  the  prize.  The  pupils 
pledge  themselves  to  regular  attendance; 
any  pupil  obliged  to  be  absent  must  send 
an  excuse  to  her  teacher.  Two  unexcused 
absences,  or  habitual  tardiness,  necessi- 
tate withdrawal  from  the  school. 

Marks  are  based  upon  "attendance, 
punctuality,  courtesy,  neatness,  industry, 
attention,  and  excellent  work."  The 
yearbook  of  the  school  says : 

A  prize  will  be  given  on  Prize  Day  to  a 
pupil  who  has  not  been  absent  during  the 
school  year  for  her  own  pleasure,  or  above 
three  times  for  a  suitable  reason,  whose 
average  is  eighty-eight  per  cent,  or  more, 
who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  year's 
work,  and  whose  standing  is  excellent. 

"Honorable  Mention"  will  be  given  in  ad- 
dition to  the  prizes  to  a  pupil  who  has  not 
been  absent  during  the  school  year,  whose 
average  is  ninety-five  per  cent  or  more. 

A  certificate  will  be  presented  to  each  pu- 
pil who  has,  in  the  judgment  of  her  teacher, 
successfully  completed  a  course  in  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  school. 

These  certificates  are  parchments  bear- 
ing the  crest  of  the  school,  the  "beehive," 
and  signed  by  Mrs.  Sargent  and  the 
teacher  of  the  department.  They  are 
almost  invariably  framed  and  may  be 
found  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  hun- 
dreds of  homes  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  Founder's  Day,  June  16,  a  public 
exhibition  is  given  with  a  garden  party, 
open  to  all  the  friends  of  the  school.  It 
is  Mrs.  Sargent's  birthday.  The  grounds 
are  thronged  with  visitors,  and  the  chil- 
dren— only  less  proud  and  happy  than 
their  parents — act  as  hosts.  This  is  the 
day  of  days  and  gives  some  measure  of 
the  harvest. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  institu- 
tion. One  reads  between  the  lines  some- 
thing of  the  courage  and  faith,  the  pa- 
tience and  persistence  which  have  attend- 
ed the  enterprise  from  the  beginning: 

1878.— Mrs.  Sargent  opened  the  sewing  school 
in   the   school   house   on   St.   Luke's 
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grounds.  It  was  called  St.  Luke's 
Sewing  School.  This  was  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Sargent  with  volun- 
teer teachers  until  the  end  of  1889. 

1883.— With  tho  help  of  Miss  Emily  Hunting- 
ton,  the  kitchen  garden  was  inau- 
gurated. Mrs.  Sargent  and  ladies  in 
the  neighborhood  who  were  In- 
structed, in  turn  became  teachers  of 
the  kitchen  garden. 

1884. — Two  classes  in  kitchen  garden — Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays.  Mrs.  Sargent 
and  other  teachers.  This  experi- 
ment was  carried  on  five  years. 

1888.— Cooking  school  started  at  Wodenetho, 
Mrs.  Sargent's  country  home,  taught 
by  Mrs.  Sargent's  cook.  Weekly  les- 
son for  three  months  and  class  of 
thirteen  girls. 

1889. — The  cooking  school  course  repeated 
at  Wodenethe. 

1891. — "The  Beehive"  house  on  Washington 
street,  Matteawan,  leased  by  Mrs. 
Sargent  and  conducted  by  resident 
teachers.  The  cooking  school  start- 
ed with  twenty-eight  pupils  and 
ended  its  first  season  with  fifty- 
three.  The  second  year's  classes 
opened  with  twenty-nine  students 
and  closed  with  seventy-six.  Classes 
in  cooking  and  sewing. 

1893. — Laundry  work  added.  100  pupils  in 
the  Beehive. 

1893-4. — 181  attended  the  opening  classes. 

1894-5. — Beehive  continued.  218  students 
enrolled. 

1897-8.— In  1898  the  school  removed  to  its 
new  house,  the  Rothery  Homestead. 
June  16,  celebration  of  Founder's 
Day.  Reunion  of  the  alumnae.  220 
students. 

1907. — 563  students.     Gymnasium  erected. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  Sargent 
School  is  the  evident  delight  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  work  and  their  devotion  to 
the  school.  Their  faces  are  radiant  as 
they  stand  in  line  waiting  for  the  places 
of  the  outgoing  class,  share  the  little 
feast  which  they  themselves  have  pre- 
pared in  the  cooking  class,  assemble  to 
compare  their  exhibits  in  sewing,  or  join 
in  the  marches  and  dances  in  the  gym- 
nasium. Nothing  seems  a  bore,  a  mere 
routine.  Having  come  because  they 
wanted  to  come,  allurement  taking  the 
place  of  compulsion,  they  become  and 
remain  loyal  to  the  ideals  of  the  school, 
and  its  every  appeal  meets  with  their  full 
co-operation. 

The  "alumnae"  meet  regularly  at  the 
school,  nursing  some  study  or  arranging 
some  program  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  students.  They  wear  a  badge  de- 
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signed  by  one  of  the  students,  the  typical 
"beehive."  This  year,  under  a  compe- 
tent instructor,  they  are  pursuing  travel 
courses  with  associated  reading.  Haw- 
thorne's Marble  Faun,  illustrated  with  a 
reflectorscope,  just  now  claims  their  at- 
tention. Last  year  they  gave  their  even- 
ings to  the  study  of  Dickens.  After  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration  they  united 
with  the  school  in  presenting  an  evening 
pageant  which  represented  scenes  in  the 
early  history  of  the  town.  It  is  evident 
that  the  influence  which  begins  in  the 
school-home  does  not  end  there. 

These  selfsame  "alumnae"  are  leaders  in 
every  advance.  Mrs.  Sargent  often  alludes 
to  the  older  group  as  the  "Old  Guard." 
They  established  at  Tioronda,  a  village 
centered  about  a  brickyard,  a  sewing 
school  which  they  themselves  taught. 
They  organized  the  first  classes  in  physi- 
cal training  in  the  Sargent  School,  using 
the  classrooms  on  the  one  vacant  even- 
ing of  the  week,  until  the  full  and  regu- 
lar attendance  attested  the  demand  and 
Mrs.  Sargent  met  the  evident  desire  thus 
expressed  by  building  the  beautiful  gym- 
nasium. Here  again  the  demand  not  only 
proved  the  need,  but  exceeded  the 
capacity. 

This  illustrates  one  of  Mrs.  Sargent's 
principles  of  action.  The  school  has  al- 
ways grown  from  within  outward.  The 
five  years'  experience  with  the  early  sew- 
ing groups,  the  successful  classes  in  the 
kitchen  of  her  own  house,  demonstrated 
the  need  which  she  met  by  providing  the 
"Beehive."  The  overflow  of  the  Beehive 
and  the  plea  for  more  classes  led  to  the 
buying  and-  fitting  up  of  the  Rothery 
house.  Then  again  the  overflow  called 
for  the  gymnasium.  Every  advance  has 
been  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  sen- 
timent, of  desire,  of  the  common  recog- 
nition of  a  public  need.  This  organic 
growth  is  very  different  from  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  with  the  hope  that  the 
demand  will  follow.  It  is  evident  that 
the  method  of  the  Sargent  School  ex- 
presses a  much  more  vital  relation  to  the 
community. 

It  has  been  the  personal  presence  and 
abiding  care  of  Mrs.  Sargent  which  have 
made  her  classes  worth  while.  The  work 


is  and  has  been  a  constant  expression  of 
her  hope  and  her  ideal  for  the  individual 
girl  and  for  the  community.  So  a  visitor 
finds  the  school  not  merely  a  collection 
of  classes,  but  a  home  with  its  ordinary 
activities  which  has  become  a  center  for 
the  neighborhood.  And  it  is  this  relation 
which  makes  the  school  something  which 
a  public  school  in  the  ordinary  sense  can 
never  become.  Exactly  as  the  house  be- 
comes a  home  through  the  presence  of 
the  wife  and  mother,  expressing  her  in 
all  its  activities,  so  the  Sargent  School 
has,  through  all  these  years,  gathered  its 
children  into  a  home  atmosphere,  made 
possible  only  by  the  presence  of  their 
friend  and  counsellor  and  the  teachers 
whom  she  has  inspired  with  the  same 
purpose.  From  one  to  six  or  seven  years 
the  children  attend  the  various  classes, 
until  every  detail  of  the  house  is  as  fa- 
miliar as  their  own  home  in  which  they 
live.  "Our  school,"  "our  work,"  they 
say.  When  visitors  come,  when  the 
mothers  appear  in  the  classes,  the  chil- 
dren themselves  extend  the  hospitality  of 
the  school  as  if  it  were — as  it  really  is — 
their  home. 

So  one  may  account  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  which  is  met  in  all  the  classes. 
Gentleness,  consideration  for  others,  and 
the  desire  to  be  of  service  are  apparent 
everywhere  and  in  everyone  throughout 
the  school.  This  is  the  atmosphere  of  the 
home  and  home  life  is  thus  interpreted 
to  the  children. 

Girls  are  admitted  to  the  first  classes  in 
sewing  and  to  the  gymnasium  when  seven 
years  of  age.  The  other  classes  are  made 
up  of  high  school  girls  and  others  who 
have  left  school.  The  intervening  years 
are  filled  with  graded  courses  in  succes- 
sion. The  evening  class  in  dressmaking 
is  largely  made  up  of  members  who  are 
at  work  in  the  factories  during  the  day. 
Most  of  them  have  been  associated  with 
the  school  for  years.  One  of  the  teach- 
ers of  sewing,  Miss  Alice  Taylor,  re- 
ceived her  training  in  the  school — enter- 
ing at  seven.  As  student  and  teacher  she 
has  been  associated  with  the  school  for 
eighteen  years.  This  is  a  valuable  con- 
necting link,  for  she  is  well  prepared  to 
serve  as  an  interpreter. 
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PROGRAM  OF  CLASSES   FOR   THE   WEEK 

AT  THE 
SARGENT   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL. 

1907-8. 
MONDAY. 

1.30-  3.30  P.M.     Dressmaking    (special   course) Miss  Barlow. 

4.00-  6.00  P.M.     Sewing  (fifth  year)   Miss  Taylor. 

7.30-  9.30  P.M.     Dressmaking   Miss  Barlow. 

TUESDAY. 

10.00-12.00  A.M.  Dressmaking   (special  course) Miss  Barlow. 

4.00-  6.00  P.M.  Sewing   (fourth  year) Miss  Taylor. 

4.00-  6.00  P.M.  Cooking Miss  Sutherland.  • 

7.30-  9.30  P.M.  Dressmaking   Miss  Barlow. 

7,30-  9.30  P.M.  Dressmaking   Miss  Sutherland. 

WEDNESDAY. 

1.30-  3.30  P.M.  Dressmaking   (special  course) Miss  Barlow. 

3.30-  5.30  P.M.  Embroidery    Miss  Pearson. 

4.00-  6.00  P.M.  Sewing   (fourth  year)    Miss  Taylor. 

4.00-  6.00  P.M.  Cooking    (teachers)    Miss  Sutherland. 

7.30-  9.30  P.M.  Dressmaking   Miss  Barlow. 

7.30-  9.30  P.M.  Embroidery    Miss  Pearson. 

7.30-  9.30  P.M.  Cooking   (public  school  teachers) Miss  Sutherland. 

7.30-  9.30  P.M.  Cooking   (Alumnae  Association)   until  Christmas.  .Miss  Sutherland. 

THUBSDAY. 

4.00-  6.00  P.M.  Sewing Miss  Taylor. 

4.00-  6.00  P.M.  Cooking    Miss  Sutherland. 

7.30-  9.30  P.M.  Housekeeping  class  Miss  Pearson. 

7.30-  9.30  P.M.  Cooking Miss  Sutherland. 

FBIDAY. 

4.00-  6.00  P.M.  Sewing  (third  year)   Miss  Alice  Taylor. 

4.00-  6.00  P.M.  Sewing  (third  year)   Miss  Agnes  Taylor. 

4.00-  6.00  P.M.  Laundry    Miss  Sutherland. 

7.30-  9.30  P.M.  Sewing  preparatory  to  dressmaking Miss  Taylor. 

SATURDAY. 

9.00-10.30  A.M.     Sewing— two  classes  Miss  Alice  Taylor. 

10.30-12.00  A.M.     Sewing— two  classes Miss  Agnes  Taylor. 

PROGRAM  FOR    THE  WEEK 

AT    THE 
SARGENT    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    GYMNASIUM. 


MONDAY. 
4.00-  6.00  P.M. 
7.30-  9.30  P.M. 

TUESDAY. 
4.00-  6.00  P.M. 
7.30-  9.30  P.M. 

7.30-  9.30  P.M. 

WEDNESDAY. 
4.00-  6.00  P.M. 
7.30-  9.30  P.M. 

THURSDAY. 
4.00-  6.00  P.M. 
5.00-  6.00  P.M. 
7.30-  9.30  P.M. 

FRIDAY. 
4.00-  5.00  P.M. 
5.00-  6.00  P.M. 
8.00-10.00  P.M. 

SATURDAY. 
3.00-  5.00  P.M. 


Basket  ball,  Fishkill  Landing Mrs.  Salman. 

Physical  training  (special  course) Mrs.  Salman. 

Singing  class   (children) Prof.  Williams. 

Alumnae     Association     meeting    first    Tuesday    of 

month    Miss  Laura  Roosa. 

Alumnae    Association    Dickens    Club,     second     and 

fourth  Tuesday  of  month Miss  Laura  Roosa. 

Basket  ball Mrs.  Salman. 

Public  games  (basket  ball) Mrs.  Salman. 

Physical  training   (children) Mrs.  Salman. 

Physical  training   (girls  third  year) Mrs.  Salman. 

Physical  training  (adults) Mrs.  Salman. 

Basket  ball  practice,  Fishkill  Landing. 
Basket  ball  practice,  Matteawan. 
Roller  skating. 

Roller  skating. 


COOKING  CLASS!'. 


The  Matteawan  Journal  in  a  recent 
editorial  comments  thus  upon  the  work 
of  the  school: 

Thanks  to  the  Sargent  Industrial  School, 
the  young  women  of  the  town  are  learning 
the  art  of  home-making  and  learning  it  as 
It  should  be  learned — not  through  the  me- 
dium of  necessity.  When  education  comes 
through  necessity  it  is  frequently  irksome, 
and  the  element  of  joy  being  thus  removed, 
beauty  soon  follows  it.  Girls  go  to  the  Sar- 
gent Industrial  School  to  learn  housewifery, 
not  because  they  are  obliged  to,  but  because 
they  want  to;  there  the  subject  is  made  in- 
teresting to  them  and  through  friendly  ri- 
valry they  are  spurred  on  to  real  creative 
work  of  their  own. 

Equally  interesting  are  extracts  from 
the  letters  which  Mrs.  Sargent  has  re- 
ceived from  former  students: 

It  is  so  good  for  the  young  girls  to  learn 
while  they  have  a  chance,  for  I  expect  some 
day  to  be  a  housewife.  I  am  now  a  servant 
and  am  getting  along  beautifully  with  my 
cooking.  I  expect,  some  day  to  make  dresses 
for  myself  and  also  for  my  children. 

I  have  been  to  sewing  class  ever  since  I 
was  seven  years  old — long,  long  ago,  when 
we  had  it  in  the  old  house  in  the  cemetery. 
Since  that  time  I  have  gone  every  year  and 
have  tried  to  be  present  every  day. 

YOUB  LITTLE  BEE. 
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I  have  been  going  to  sewing  school  more 
than  two  terms.  I  wanted  to  go  at  first  so  I 
could  learn  to  make  doll  clothes.  Mamma 
hopes  that  I  can  go  until  I  learn  to  be  a 
dressmaker.  YOUB  FRIEND. 

I  think  the  school  is  grand.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  attending  it.  I  also  think  it 
very  kind  of  you  to  interest  yourself  in  us 
children.  It  ought  to  make  good  wives  and 
mothers  of  us.  I  am  learning  to  sew 
patches  on.  I  am  nine  years  old. 

I  have  always  wished  to  learn  to  make  my 
own  clothes,  but  never  had  the  opportunity 
until  now, — having  to  work  in  the  shop  all 
day.  Last  year  I  finished  the  cooking  class. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasant  and  useful 
hours  in  the  dear  old  Beehive. 

I  have  come  five  years  and  have  only 
missed  one  day.  Edna  has  come  three  years 
and  has  missed  no  days. 

The  school  has  appealed  to  a  fine  group 
in  the  community — self-respecting,  ambi- 
tious and  able  to  appreciate  the  purpose 
of  the  founder.  The  long  waiting  list 
shows  that  parents  have  confidence  in 
the  enterprise.  "My  girl's  name  has 
been  on  the  list  three  years."  one  mother 
s-iys.  "can't  you  take  her  in  this  year?" 
The  home  co-operates  with  the  children 
in  securing  regular  attendance  and  full 
compliance  with  the  school  requirements. 
The  mothers  come  to  explain  absences 
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and  to  obtain  clearer  directions  for  the 
work  of  the  children.  One  little  girl 
recently  fell  into  the  creek  on  her  way  to 
her  lesson.  She  refused  to  go  home  for 
dry  clothing  and  instead  presented  her- 
self dripping  wet  at  the  school,  where 
she  was  properly  dried — a  messenger  be- 
ing sent  home  for  dry  clothing.  What- 
ever happened  she  could  not  "miss"  the 
lesson. 

The  class  in  housekeeping  studies  the 
requirements  of  site,  drainage,  sanitation 
and  furnishing,  and  prepares  simple 
plans  for  every  room  in  the  house.  The 
teachers  report  that  recently  a  graduate 
of  the  school,  who  married  and  estab- 
lished a  home,  followed  with  great  ex- 
actness the  plans  which  the  class  had 
approved.  Many  of  the  furnishings  had 
been  provided  with  her  own  hand  and  all 
were  in  accord  with  the  instruction  which 
the  class  had  received. 

The  record  of  the  Sargent  School 
clearly  points  to  the  great  value,  of  the 
personal  contribution,  carefully  studied 
and  patiently  continued.  Mrs.  Sargent 
has  been  able  to  teach  the  children  of 
Matteawan  many  a  lesson  which  the 
schools  could  not  provide,  and  which  the 
homes  evidently  desired.  It  seems  clear 


that  the  intervention  of  a  devoted  and 
helpful  personality  is  necessary  for  this 
mission  and  that  the  institution  alone 
does  not  suffice.  If  the  home  as  a  center 
is  to  be  the  laboratory  in  which  the  chil- 
dren become  familiar  with  the  finer 
ideals  of  home-making,  we  must  for  all 
time  depend  in  large  measure  upon  gifts 
like  that  of  Mrs.  Sargent. 

1  ler  own  contribution  has  been  of 
worth,  not  only  because  of  the  financial 
gift  involved,  though  this  was  necessary, 
but  chiefly  because  of  the  personal 
thought,  attention  and  sacrifice.  Mrs. 
Sargent  says  that  it  is  her  firm  belief 
that  work  of  this  kind  can  be  done  only 
as  women  who  have  a  desire  to  serve  in 
this  way  give  their  time  and  their  service 
in  the  place  where  their  lot  is  fixed.  She 
believes  that  every  community  has  its 
own  needs  which  can  best  be  met  by 
residents  who  are  in  sympathy  with  it 
and  understand  its  interests.  Co-opera- 
tion and  consequent  growth  can  be  won 
only  through  personal  and  devoted  serv- 
ice. Mrs.  Sargent's  ideal  expressed  in  a 
similar  way  in  every  community  would 
go  far  toward  solving  the  problem  .of 
vocational  training  for  girls. 
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The  magnificent  gift  by  Mrs.  Edward 
H.  Harriman  of  land  for  a  state  park  ly- 
ing about  her  home  at  Arden  in  the  high- 
lands of  the  Hudson,  together  with 
money  to  buy  land  between  it  and  the 
river,  which  Governor  Hughes  announced 
in  his  last  annual  message,  has  been  for- 
mally presented  to  the  Legislature  in  a 
bill.  Coincident  with  it  the  Palisades 
Park  Commission,  which  for  years  has 
been  preserving  the  Palisades  from  en- 
croachment, announced  plans  for  their 
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extension  up  to  Newburgh  on  condition 
that  the  new  state  prison  be  not  built  at 
Bear  mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  tract. 
The  preservation  of  great  natural  beauty 
\\a<  the  avowed  purpose  in  both  cases, 
but  marked  social  uses  have  developed 
and  greater  ones  are  in  prospect.  Under 
the  commission,  the  narrow  strip  of  level 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  Palisades  has  been 
occupied  every  summer  by  camps  and 
tent  colonies,  and  Governor  Hughes 
pointed  out  in  his  message  that  the  new 
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Harriman  Park  has  wonderful  possibili- 
ties as  a  playground  for  the  people. 

The  district  covered  by  the  proposed 
park  has  for  many  years  been  the  site 
of  camps  run  by  settlements,  churches 
and  other  philanthropic  agencies  in  New 
York.  Recently  their  number  has  been 
greatly  lessened  by  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing sites  accessible  to  the  city  where 
camping  is  not  prohibited  because  the 
waters  of  adjoining  lakes  are  controlled 
by  water  companies.  This  had  awakened 
a  hope  among  social  workers  in  congested 
city  districts  that  some  day  a  great  mu- 
nicipal camp  might  be  secured,  regulated 
and  protected  in  such  a  way  that  children, 
young  men  and  even  adults  from  the 
tenement  districts  could  find  a  place  for 
rest  and  recuperation.  The  desire  for 
such  a  great  free  land  has  been  voiced  in 
more  than  one  club  meeting  and  around 
many  a  tenement  fireside.  The  recent 
gift  seems  to  point  the  way  toward  its 
realization.  The  Parks  and  Playground 
Commission  of  the  Municipal  Arts  So- 
ciety has  interested  itself  in  this  phase  of 
the  Harriman  gift  and  has  urged  the 
Palisades  Park  Commission  to  incorpo- 
rate in  its  plans  an  extension  of  the  camp 
feature  which  it  has  so  successfully  de- 
veloped on  a  small  scale.  To  plan  new 
social  uses  for  the  park,  to  determine 
what  types  of  camps  are  desired,  and  to 
arrange  to  make  the  park  available  for 
such  uses,  the  committee,  including  en- 
gineers and  landscape  architects,  has 
made  a  study  of  the  tract.  Its  findings 
in  brief  are  as  follows : 

Three  types  of  camp  are  needed  by 
city  people:  camps  for  day  excursions, 
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for  week  ends,  and  for  longer  vacations 
of  about  two  weeks. 

Day  excursions  by  boat  and  train, 
which  are  common  in  the  summer,  are 
usually  made  up  of  members  of  organi- 
zations connected  with  churches,  settle- 
ments, public  schools,  trade  unions  and 
political  organizations.  In  many  in- 
stances the  parks  they  visit  are  badly  lo- 
cated, devoid  of  beauty  and  surrounded 
by  degrading  influences.  Should  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson  possess  a  beautiful 
park  properly  supervised  and  equipped 
and  so  regulated  that  it  might  be  used 
by  these  organizations,  it  would  prove  a 
great  boon  to  the  individuals  and  raise 
the  standard  of  city  morals. 

Week  ends  are  enjoyed  by  poor  as 
well  as  rich.  A  Saturday  half'  holiday 
and  Sunday  of  rest  are  the  common  prac- 
tice. The  city  workers  seek  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  away  from  heat  and  dust  and 
noise.  In  the  tent  colonies  under  the 
Palisades  and  in  other  camps  a  large 
number  of  young  men  have  demanded 
admission  for  Saturday  and  Sunday 
only.  If  the  Harriman  State  Park  were 
equipped  with  tents  or  other  shelter  to 
be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate,  thousands  of 
young  working  people  could  enjoy  the  in- 
vigoration  of  its  mountain  air  without 
cost  to  the  state. 

The  two  weeks'  vacation  is  the  only 
opportunity  given  to  most  of  the  working 
classes  to  get  entirely  away.  Often  whole 
families  or  groups  of  friends  secure 
their  vacation  at  the  same  time  and  move 
out  into  the  country.  Tent  colonies  are 
popular  and  there  are  now  many  devices 
for  making  them  sanitary  and  comfort- 
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able.  They  need  not  be  as  accessible  as 
the  other  types  of  camps  but  they  should 
be  near  the  water,  be  properly  policed 
and  possess  sanitary  conveniences. 

In  considering  the  availability  of  the 
Harriman  Park  for  such  uses,  we  must 
have  its  probable  boundaries  clearly  in 
mind  and  determine  what  portions  can- 
not be  made  camp  sites  because  of  their 
use  as  sources  of  city  water  supply.  A 
general  outline  of  the  boundaries  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  map.  Let 
us  see  what  they  are :  Mrs.  Harriman 
is  ready  to  convey  to  the  state  a  tract 
of  about  10,000  acres  situated  in  Orange 
and  Rockland  counties  to  be  held  in  per- 
petuity as  a  state  park  and,  further,  to 
give  $1,000,000  with  which  to  acquire 
and  improve  adjacent  land,  so  that  the 
park  may  have  some  river  frontage  and 
be  rendered  more  accessible,  useful  and 
beneficial. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  SITES 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Harriman's  gift, 
the  Palisades  Park  Commission  has  se- 
cured private  subscriptions  of  $1,625,000 
from  residents  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  has  planned  to  build  a  road- 
way along  the  base  of  the  Palisades  from 
Fort  Lee  to  Piermont,  to  extend  the 
present  park  northward  as  contemplated 
in  the  act  of  1906,  to  create  and  improve 
under  its  jurisdiction  a  Highlands  Park 
including  the  land  to  be  conveyed  by 
Mrs.  Harriman,  with  suitable  connections 
between  these  parks  and  with  the  state 
reservation  at  Stony  Point,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  proposed  pane  northward  along 
the  river  to  Newburgh. 

In    addition,    the    state   has   acquired 
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nearly  2,000  acres  near  Thiells,  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  park,  for  the  Eastern 
New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum  to  be 
known  as  Letchworth  Village. 

The  proposed  park,  then,  in  addition 
to  the  Interstate  Palisades  Park  and  the 
mountain  lands  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson  in  Rockland  county  north  of 
Piermont  creek  and  south  of  the  state 
reservation  at  Stony  Point,  will  contain 
in  the  main  a  tract  to  be  extended  north- 
ward from  Haverstraw  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  to  Newburgh,  and 
westward  to  include  the  Ramapo  moun- 
tains. 

Mrs.  Harriman's  gift  indicated  by  the 
sections  marked  H  on  the  map,  lies  prac- 
tically all  in  Orange  county,  most  of  it 
being  in  the  town  of  Tuxedo  with  an 
adjacent  strip  in  the  town  of  Woodbury 
and  with  two  small  isolated  tracts  in  the 
towns  of  Highland  and  Stony  Point.  In 
order  to  connect  these  tracts  with  each- 
other  and  with  the  proposed  extension 
along  the  river  front,  the  Palisades  Park 
Commission  has  planned  for  connecting 
strips  of  land  along  the  line  of  the  north 
branch  of  Miniscongo  creek  from  Ha- 
verstraw to  the  Harriman  tract  in 
Orange  county  just  west  of  Johnsontown, 
a  distance  of  about  ten  miles;  and  fol- 
lowing the  Queensboro  brook  to  connect 
the  main  tract  with  the  isolated  tracts  in 
the  towns  of  Highland  and  Stony  Point 
and  with  the  proposed  river  front  ex- 
tension at  a  point  west  of  the  Dunder- 
berg  mountain,  thus  providing  a  continu- 
ous circuit  joining  the  Harriman  gift 
with  the  Hudson. 

The  Harriman  tracts  in  the  towns  of 
Woodbury,  Highland,  and  Stony  Point,. 
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and  the  strips  connecting  them,  are  in- 
cluded almost  entirely  in  the  water-shed 
of  Popolopen  creek  and  its  tributaries, 
ponds  and  streams  from  which  the  wa- 
ter supply  for  West  Point  is  obtained. 
Immediately  south  and  adjacent  to  this  is 
the  water-shed  of  Cedar  Pond  brook 
which  is  used  as  a  source  by  the  Haver- 
straw  Water  Supply  Company.  North- 
east and  adjacent  to  the  West  Point  wa- 
tershed is  that  of  Highland  Falls,  which 
is  crossed  by  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  park  passing  to  the  west  of  the  West 
Point  reservation.  Adjoining  and  north 
of  the  Highland  Falls  water-shed  is  that 
from  which  the  village  of  Cornwall  gets 
its  supply. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Cedar  Pond 
brook  water-shed  is  that  of  Miniscongo 
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creek.  The  proposed  strip  of  land  con- 
necting the  main  portion  of  the  Harri- 
man  gift  in  the  town  of  Tuxedo,  as  well 
as  Letchworth  Village,  lies  on  this  drain- 
age area.  The  middle  branch  of  Minis- 
ceongo  will  furnish  the  water  supply  of 
the  new  Custodial  Asylum.  The  north 
and  south  branches  of  this  stream,  how- 
ever, are  not  used  as  a  source  of  water 
supply. 

Immediately  west  of  the  drainage  area 
of  the  north  branch  of  Miniscongo  creek 
is  that  of  Stony  brook  and  a  portion  of 
that  of  the  Ramapo  river  containing  most 
of  the  Harriman  gift.  Stony  brook  is. 
tributary  to  the  Ramapo  river  which  dis- 
charges into  the  Pompton  river  and 
thence  into  the  Passaic.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  which  fil- 
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ters  its  supply  from  the  Passaic,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  informa- 
tion at  hand,  no  municipality  takes  its 
supply  from  that  portion  of  the  Ramapo 
drainage  area  above  mentioned. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Miniscongo 
creek  drainage  area  and  west  of  the  range 
of  mountains  forming  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson  in  the  1906  extension  of  the 
Palisades  Park,  are  the  water-sheds  of 
the  Hackensack  river,  Pascack  creek,  and 
the  Mahwah  river,  the  first  supplying 
Nyack,  the  first  two  the  Hackensack  Wa- 
ter Company  which  furnishes  water  to 
municipalities  in  northeastern  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  third  the  village  of  Suffern. 
Adjoining  the  Mahwah  river  drainage 
basin  at  the  north  is  that  of  the  middle 
branch  of  Miniscongo  creek  which  is 
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to  be  used  as  a  source  of  water  supply 
by  Letchworth  Village. 

PARTS  AVAILABLE  FOR  CAMPS 

Generally  speaking,  then,  two  portions 
of  the  proposed  park  remain  available 
for  development  as  recreation  grounds 
without  endangering  the  purity  of  any 
water  supply.  The  first  is  a  strip  of  land 
varying  in  width  from  one-half  to  two 
and  one-half  miles,  extending  along  the 
Hudson  from  Haverstraw  to  Newburgh. 
The  other  is  the  main  portion  of  the  Har- 
riman  gift  and  the  land  included  in  the 
drainage  areas  of  the  Ramapo  and  Minis- 
Congo  creek  between  it  and  the  Hudson. 

The  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Commit- 
tee of  the  Municipal  Arts  Society  re- 
cently made  a  reconnoissance  of  large 
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portions  of  each  of  these  localities  and 
discovered  three  splendid  camp  sites. 
The  first  overlooks  the  Hudson  at  one  of 
its  most  beautiful  portions.  It  is  west  of 
lona  Island,  northwest  of  Dunderberg 
mountain  at  Highland  lake  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Great  Bear  mountain  covering 
the  site  of  the  proposed  new  state  prison. 
The  second  is  on  the  drainage  area  of 
the  north  branch  of  Miniscongo  creek 
about  three  miles  west  of  Thiells,  at  a 
point  where  a  small  dam  thrown  across 
a  gorge  will  create  a  beautiful  lake  about 


two  miles  long.  The  third  site  is  at  and 
south  of  Johnsontown,  where  another 
artificial  lake  having  two  branches  respec- 
tively three  and  two  miles  long  can  be 
built  at  small  expense. 

The  Highland  lake  location  is  ideal  for 
a  camp  and  offers  remarkable  possibili- 
ties for  use  in  both  summer  and  winter. 
It  is  about  forty-three  miles  north  of 
Forty-second  street,  New  York,  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Newburgh  and 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Poughkeep- 
sie.  It  is  easily  accessible  by  rail  and! 


IIICIII. AND   LAKE,   AT  BEAR   MOUNTAIN    PLATKA1  . 
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water,  being  on  the  route  of  an  im-  one  point  at  the  edge  of  the  Hudson  re- 
proved highway  extending  along  the  moved  from  the  settled  sections  and  there 
Hudson  from  Fort  Lee  to  Newburgh,  discharged  after  proper  treatment  in  a 
and  would  be  a  convenient  stopping  settling  tank.  Arrangements  can  be 


point  for  day  excursions. 

Immediately  north  of  High- 
land lake  is  a  comparatively  level 
strip  of  about  500  acres  which 
could  be  developed  into  baseball 
fields,  tennis  courts,  fields  for 
athletic  contests  and  other  play- 
grounds. South  of  the  lake,  in- 
cluding the  proposed  site  for  the 
new  state  prison  and  extending 
west  of  Dunderberg  mountain  to 
the  north  face  of  the  Timp,  is 
a  location  which  offers  splendid 
opportunities  for  scenic  develop- 
ment and  for  the  building  of  a 
good-sized  pleasure  resort  for 
week-end  and  vacation  parties. 
The  fine  opportunities  for  tobog- 
gan slides,  snow  shoeing,  skiing 
and  ice  sports  on  Highland  lake 
make  this  a  good  site  for  a  win- 
ter park  as  well. 

On  the  mountain  sides  west  of 
this  a  number  of  good-sized 
spring  brooks  flow  down  the 
gulleys.  A  series  of  small  reser- 
voirs in  these  gullies,  at  the  same 
elevation,  would  provide  an  am- 
ple supply  of  pure  water.  The 
sewage  could  readily  be  led  to 
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polopen  creek  at  a  point  just  west  of  Fort 
Montgomery.  In  brief,  this  is  an  admir- 
able site  for  a  public  park  and  recreation 
ground. 

A  portion  of  this  proposed  Highland 
lake  recreation  ground,  as  pointed  out 
above,  is  already  owned  by  the  state, 
which  bought  it  for  a  site  for  the  new 
state  prison.  One  of  the  conditions  to 
the  additional  subscriptions  of  $1,625,000 
to  supplement  Mrs.  Harriman's  gift,  was 
"that  the  state  discontinue  the  work  on 
the  new  state  prison  located  in  Rockland 
county,  and  relocate  the  prison  where,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Palisades  Park  Com- 
mission, it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
plan  and  purposes  of  the  commission." 
Governor  Hughes  stated  in  his  message 
that  "it  is  also  fitting  that  the  location  of 
the  new  state  prison  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  that 
another  site  should  be  found  therefor." 

It  appears  from  a  conversation  with 
the  prison  officials  that  the  present  pro- 
posed site  is  undesirable  for  two  rea- 
sons: first  the  surrounding  country  is 
a  wilderness  covered  with  small  second 
growth  trees  which  make  it  practically 
impossible  to  apprehend  escaped  pris- 
oners ;  second,  the  site  offers  practically 
no  opportunitie3  for  the  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  which  the  prison  officials  wish 
to  engage.  It  is  understood  that  the 
State  Prison  Commission  is  favorably 
considering  a  suggestion  that  the  pres- 
ent state  military  encampment  ground 
just  north  of  Peekskill  be  secured  as  a 
prison  site.  This  is  free  from  the  ob- 
jectionable features  referred  to  and  will 
meet  with  but  little  objection  from  the 
residents  of  Peekskill.  The  state  mili- 
tary encampment  ground  can  be  located 
within  the  proposed  Harriman  State 
Park,  south  of  Highland  Falls,  south- 
west of  North  Haverstraw,  west  and 
northwest  of  West  Haverstraw,  at 
Thiells,  or  about  two  and  one-half  miles 
south  of  Thiells. 

The  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
the  prison  buildings  have  not  yet  been 
let,  and  whatever  preliminary  work  has 
been  done  in  preparing  the  site  has  not 
been  wasted,  for  much  of  the  same  work 
would  have  been  necessary  in  develop- 
ing recreation  grounds.  It  seems,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  state  Legislature  can  render 
no  greater  service  than  by  carrying  out 
the  governor's  recommendations  of 
changing  the  site  of  the  prison  so  that 
"we  may  thus  at  an  early  day  secure  the 
conservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  and 
the  provision  of  a  public  park  of  ines- 
timable advantage  to  the  people." 

The  Adirondack  mountains  become  in- 
creasingly popular  as  summer  vacation 
grounds,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
pure  and  exhilarating  air  and  forests, 
but  on  account  of  the  many  lakes  and 
ponds.  A  resort  having  all  these  attrac- 
tions can,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost, 
be  developed  in  the  second  of  the  por- 
tions of  the  Harriman  Park  described 
above,  and  meet  the  needs  of  those  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  who  cannot 
afford  a  trip  to  the  Adirondacks,  but  who 
desire  more  privacy  than  is  possible  at 
the  Highland  lake  site. 

The  second  and  third  available  sites 
pointed  out  are  suitable  for  such  de- 
velopment. Only  a  portion  of  one  of 
these  is  included  in  the  Harriman  gift, 
but  both  are  adjacent  to  it  and  to  each 
other  and  come  under  the  classification 
of  those  parcels  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
tract  given  by  Mrs.  Harriman  and  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  Hudson  river, 
which  are  to  be  acquired  by  her  addi- 
tional gift. 

The  first  of  these  two  sites  is  located 
about  three  miles  west  of  Thiells  on  the 
north  branch  of  Miniscongo  creek. 
Here  there  is  a  narrow  gorge  between 
the  mountains  separating  the  drainage 
area  of  this  stream  from  that  of  Cedar 
Pond  brook  and  that  of  the  middle 
branch  of  Miniscongo  creek.  It  appears 
that  a  dam  across  this  gorge  about  500 
feet  long  and  about  50  feet  high  at  its 
deepest  part  would  give  an  artificial  lake 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1,030  feet  above 
sea  level,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
with  an  area  of  about  250  acres.  The 
lake  would  be  located  in  a  comparatively 
broad  valley,  giving  ample  opportunity 
for  a  large  number  of  cottages  and 
camps.  The  site  can  be  easily  reached  by 
rail  or  water  to  Haverstraw,  and  thence 
by  stage  over  a  state  road  through  a 
hilly  country  giving  a  most  beautiful 
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view  of  the  Hudson,  or  by  rail  to  Sloats- 
"burg  or  Southfield  and  thence  by  stage. 
Pure  water  for  the  resort  can  be  obtained 
•either  by  impounding  some  small  stream 
as  the  upper  portion  of  the  middle  branch 
of  Miniscongo  creek  or  by  pumping  per- 
haps from  Long  pond  or  Cedar  pond. 
The  question  of  sewage  would  present  no 
•difficulties. 

The  second  of  these  two  sites  lies  im- 
mediately west  of  the  one  just  described. 
Here  about  two  miles  south  of  Johnson- 
town  at  a  point  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Tuxedo  a  small  dam  about 
500  feet  long  and  100  feet  high  at  its 
•deepest  part  can  be  built  across  a  nar- 
row gorge  on  Stony  brook  giving  an 
artificial  lake  extending  north  to  and 
around  Johnsontown  at  an  elevation  of 
770  feet  above  sea  level.  This  lake 
would  have  two  branches  one  and  two 
miles  long  with  an  area  of  about  540 
acres.  The  region  is  beautiful  and  there 
would  be  room  for  a  large  number  of 
•cottages.  Water  supply  can  be  obtained 
•either  by  impounding  the  upper  portion 
of  Stony  brook  at  a  point  northeast  of 
the  resort  or  by  pumping  water  from 
Long  pond. 


One  cannot  help  picturing  these  lakes 
outlined  at  night  by  the  camp  fires  with 
the  call  of  the  wild  piercing  the  silence 
of  the  evening's  solitude  across  those 
miles  of  the  Ramapos,  or  still  better  the 
sunset  on  the  Hudson  when  from  the 
Bear  mountain  plateau  there  arises  the 
smoke  of  a  thousand  camps,  denoting 
peace  and  happiness  in  many  thousand 
lives.  Then  would  the  spirit  of  King 
Minhaus  of  the  Mohigans,  who  once 
owned  these  lands,  cry  out  through  the 
gusts  of  wind  in  hills:  "At  last  my 
land  is  free  to  the  children  of  the  na- 
tion— my  soul  can  be  at  rest." 

Yet  we  need  not  stop  with  these  few 
camps  in  the  Ramapo  valley.  The  state 
is  broad  and  wide — these  are  but  a  be- 
ginning of  the  great  park  system  which 
should  connect  the  cities  and  towns  of 
this  state  with  these  pleasure  spots 
where  the  American  spirit  may  be  invig- 
orated by  a  short  return  to  the  habits  of 
the  aborigines.  Such  a  system  would  not 
only  make  New  York  state  a  beautiful 
garden  but  help  us  rear  a  race  of  men 
able  to  cope  with  the  industrial  demands 
which  make  her  rich  and  powerful  in  the 
nation. 


TOPOLOPEN   CREEK. 
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NEW  YORK  TUBERCULOSIS  CONFER- 
ENCE 

PHILIP  P.  JACOBS 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION   OF  TUBER- 
CULOSIS 


The  conference 
of  the  local  com- 
mittees on  the  pre- 
vention of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  New 
York  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Associa- 
tion, was  held  in 
Albany  March  18 
and  19.  Homer 
Folks  opened  the 
sessions  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  March 
1 8,  saying: 

Some  conferences 
are  Just  plain  con- 
ferences; and  others 
have  a  precise,  defi- 
nite purpose.  This 
conference  which  I 
now  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  calling  to  or- 
der is  of  the  latter 
sort.  A  very  defi- 
nite, specific  pur- 
pose led  to  the  call- 
ing of  the  confer- 
ence and  gives  the  principle  of  unity  and 
continuity  to  all  its  sessions.  That  purpose 
is  to  consider  and  adopt  a  definite  line,  of 
action  in  our  tuberculosis  campaign  for  the 
next  five  years. 

Prom  the  point  of  vantage  which  we  have 
now  gained  from  our  position  of  some  eleva- 
tion, we  can  look  forward  over  the  next  four 
or  five  years;  we  can  see  in  the  distance  all 
the  chief  positions  of  the  enemy  which  re- 
main to  be  captured;  and  we  have  met  here 
for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  position  of 
our  forces,  the  various  movements  which 
must  be  made  in  consecutive  order  and  in 
relation  to  the  others,  and  which  we  can 
now  say  with  the  certainty  of  a  Japanese 
general  commanding  his  forces  in  the. field, 
will  result  in  five  years  in  the  capture  of 
all  the  territory  now  spread  out  before  us. 
The  goal  of  our  efforts,  the  sweep  of  the  ter- 
ritory which  we  most  fully  occupy,  are  sum- 
med up  in  the  phrase,  "No  uncared-for  tu- 
berculosis in  1915."  The  content  of  that 
brief  phrase  is  set  forth  in  the  program  of 
this  meeting,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  placed 
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before  each  of  you, 
not  once  but  many 
times,  through  the 
press  and  by  other 
agencies  of  public- 
ity. 

In  not  a  single 
utterance  of  the 
conference  was  any 
doubt  expressed 
that  the  goal  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid 
Association  and  of 
the  local  commit- 
tees was  attainable 
in  the  time  set.  The 
only  point  o  n 
which  there  seemed 
to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  was  the 
interpretation  o  f 
the  phrase,  "No  un- 
cared  for  tubercu- 
losis in  1915."  The 
degrees  o  f  opti- 
mism ranged  all  the  way  from  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston Farrand's  "ultimate  eradica- 
tion," to  Mr.  Folks's  fifty  or  seventy-five 
per  cent  by  1920. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  public 
meeting,  the  sessions  discussed  the  prob-> 
lem  of  providing  for  the  tuberculous  pa- 
tient from  its  three  sides' — home  super- 
vision, the  school,  and  institutional  care. 
On  the  first  topic,  that  of  the  discovery 
and  supervision  of  cases  in  the  home, 
Charles  C.  Duryee,  mayor  and  ex-health 
officer  of  Schenectady,  showed  what  re- 
sponsibilities devolved  upon  the  local 
health  officer  and  physician  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  registration  law,  the 
value  of  which  to  the  doctor  he  set  forth 
in  closing: 

I  would  most  cordially  recommend  to  all 
health  officers  that,  distasteful  as  they  may 
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find  the  close  study  of  legal  phraseology, 
they  make  the  reading  and  re-reading  of 
chapter  351,  Laws  of  1908,  now  to  be  found 
as  sections  320-331  inclusive,  chapter  45  of 
the  Consolidated  Laws  of  1909,  a  part  of 
their  routine  from  week  to  week.  New  hor- 
izons will  be  opened  from  the  re-reading  of 
this  comprehensive  statute,  and  only  by  its 
re-examination  in  the  light  of  actual  experi- 
ence in  its  enforcement  will  its  full  sweep 
and  potential  effect  upon  sanitary  uplift  of 
this  state  become  evident.  A  copy  of  this 
statute  should  take  its  place  along  with  the 
Manual  of  Laws  and  the  family  Bible  in  the 
house  of  the  health  officer.  The  same  advice 
might  modestly  be  given  to  every  physician 
in  the  state.  Health  officers  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  send  copies  of  this  law  in  its 
entirety  from  time  to  time  to  all  the  physi- 
cians of  their  localities. 

Dr.  Duryee's  paper  was  followed  by  a 
symposium  on  the  agencies  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Dr. 
Henry  L.  K.  Shaw  of  Albany  explained 
the  duty  of  the  physician;  Dr.  H.  W. 
Carey  of  Troy  the  value  of  the  dispen- 
sary ;  Anna  Lantz  of  Geneva,  the  place 
of  the  visiting  nurse,  and  Ethel  Van 
Benthuysen  of  Albany,  the  province  of 
the  relief  committee. 

Tuberculosis  as  a  school  problem  was 
the  topic  at  the  evening  session,  which 
followed  a  banquet  at  the  Ten  Eyck 
Hotel.  The  principal  speakers  were  Dr. 
G.  W.  Goler,  health  officer  of  Rochester, 
and  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  associate  director 
of  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Dr.  Goler 
emphasized  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
child  hygiene.  He  said  : 

More  than  seventy  per  cent  of  the  school 
children  in  this  state  are  physical  incompe- 
tents, because  they  have  defects  of  eye,  ear, 
nose,  throat  and  teeth,  or  because  they  suffer 
from  enlarged  glands,  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
or  because  they  have  had  gastro-intestinal 
diseases  of  early  infancy,  such  as  measles, 
whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever  and  dinh- 
theria.  These  diseases  have  left  ineffaceable 
scars  upon  the  organs  of  the  child,  and  those 
scars  result  in  physical  defects  expressed  by 
•  reduction  in  stature,  anomalies  of  vision,  re- 
duced hearing,  and  defective  teeth.  On 
bodies  so  damaged  the  seeds  of  consumption 
find  a  pood  soil  on  which  to  grow.  To  pro- 
mote the  development  of  better  bodies,  to 
prevent  infectious  diseases  and  to  prevent 
consumption  medical  school  inspection  was 
established,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  business 
of  the  medical  school  inspector  to  improve 
the  personal  hygiene  of  the  child  as  well 
as  its  sanitary  surroundings  in  the  school. 


and  to  urge  the  parent  either  to  have  exist- 
ing defects  removed  from  the  child,  or  to 
permit  their  removal  in  a  dispensary. 

We  not  only  desire  better  children,  but 
we  must  have  better  environment  for  our 
children.  As  in  most  reforms,  we  are  be- 
ginning at  the  wrong  end  of  the  work.  We 
are  seeking  out  physically  defective  chil- 
dren, putting  them  in  special  outdoor 
classes,  providing  extra  food  and  additional 
clothing,  while  we  leave  the  average  child 
in  the  present  environment  of  the  school 
room  to  take  his  chances  with  the  physical 
defects  he  has.  Why  should  we  have  spec- 
ial classes  for  the  children  below  standard 
while  we  let  the  children  just  above  the 
low  standard,  and  the  well  children  stay  in 
the  ordinary  class  rooms?  Why,  instead  of 
having  open  air  classes  for  special  groups 
of  children,  should  we  not  take  out  the  glass 
in  the  upper  sashes  of  all  the  windows  in  all 
the  schools,  substitute  cotton  cloth  for  the 
glass  and  convert  all  of  the  classes  in  all 
of  the  schools  into  open  air  classes?  In 
this  way  we  would  not  only  take  care  of  the 
anaemic  and  the  slightly  tuberculous  child, 
but  we  would  provide  for  the  better  health 
o~f  the  nearly  normal  child. 

Following  Dr.  Goler's  paper,  Leonard 
P.  Ayres  astonished  his  hearers  by  stat- 
ing that  a  child  in  an  open  air  school  will 
gain  in  weight,  and  that  this  gain  can  be 
purchased  for  two  dollars  a  pound  in 
Europe  and  three  dollars  a  pound  in  this 
country.  He  continued: 

Data  from  many  cities  indicate  that  in 
the  average  city  such  schools  should  be  pro- 
vided for  from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
school  children.  If  it  is  true  that  every  large 
city  should  have  a  sufficient  number  of  open 
air  schools  to  accommodate  three  per  cent 
of  its  school  children,  it  means  that  New 
York  city,  for  example,  should  have  enough 
of  these  schools  to  take  care  of  20,000  chil- 
dren. 

When  such  figures  as  these  are  mentioned 
the  objection  of  expense  looms  high  at  once. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  when  we  are 
considering  expense  that  a  thousand  chil- 
dren of  school  age  die  each  year  of  tubercu- 
losis in  New  York  city.  On  the  average  they 
t-ave  each  had  about  six  years  of  schooling 
for  which  the  city  has  paid  about  $250.  This 
means  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars' 
loss  each  year  in  the  great  city  is  money  ex- 
nended  on  educating  children  who  die  of 
tuberculosis  before  growing  up.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year  spent  in  open  air 
schools  designed  to  prevent  this  frightful 
waste  would  go  far  toward  meeting  the  en- 
tire expense. 

Dr.  Oscar  Rogers  at  this  session  made 
a  strong  plea  for  systematic  instruction 
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on    tuberculosis    in    all    the    elementary 
schools. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  institutional  care 
of  tuberculous  patients,  particularly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  prevention.  The 
discussions  by  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand, 
Dr.  H.  M.  King,  Dr.  A.  H.  Garvin  and 
Dr.  John  B.  Huber  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  every  county  or  city  of  moder- 
ate size  should  provide  an  institution  and 
that  no  more  effective  way  to  reduce  the 
death  rate  could  be  found. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  mass 
meeting  at  which  the  speakers  were 
President  Taft,  Governor  Hughes,  Dr. 
Simon  Flexner,  Robert  W.  de  Forest  and 
Homer  Folks.  Fully  4,000  people  list- 
ened to  the  addresses.  Telegrams  and 
letters,  expressing  belief  in  the  practica- 
bility of  the  conference  program,  "No 
uncared  for  tuberculosis  in  1915,"  were 
read  from  Dr.  Robert  Koch  of  Berlin, 
the  discoverer  of  the  tuberculosis  germ; 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau  of  Saranac 
Lake,  the  founder  of  the  American  anti- 
tuberculosis  movement ;  Dr.  S.  Adolphus 
Knopf  of  New  York ;  Dr.  Frank  Billings 
of  Chicago  and  Dr.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch 
of  Boston,  ex-presidents  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis ;  Dr.  R.  W.  Philip, 
the  Edinburgh  specialist;  Dr.  Hermann 
M.  Biggs,  general  medical  officer  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 
Some  of  the  messages  were  of  great  in- 
terest. For  instance,  Dr.  Robert  Koch  ca- 


bled from  Berlin  to  Homer  Folks,  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association : 

"Your  program  is  the  best  I  know  to 
reduce  the  death  rate  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  shortest  time  possible." 

Dr.  Philip  sent  this  message  from  Ed- 
inburgh : 

"Prosecute  the  great  program  pro- 
posed; watch  the  child  as  a  potential 
tuberculosis  seedling ;  correct  faulty  com- 
pulsory environment,  and  you  may  ex- 
pect a  forty  per  cent  reduction  in  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  by  1920  and  prac- 
tical disappearance  within  generation  and 
a  half." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted,  the 
following  is  of  special  interest : 

Resolved,  that  having  had  under  consider- 
ation a  forecast  of  measures  which  need  to 
be  taken  by  the  state,  by  counties,  pities,  vil- 
lages and  by  private  charity,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  uncared  for  tuberculosis  in 
1915,  w«  hereby  express  our  conviction  that 
the  program  of  work  outlined  (on  pages  4 
and  6  of  the  program  of  this  meeting)  is  one 
which  is  entirely  practicable,  and  which 
should  be  carried  into  effect: 

Resolved,  that  we  hereby  mutually  pledge 
our  sustained  efforts  to  secure  in  our  re- 
spective localities  the  adoption  of  all  the 
measures  outlined  in  such  program  of  work; 

Resolved  that  we  recommend  to  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  that  a  special 
committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  concise 
pamphlet,  handbook  or  folder  of  instructions 
for  use  in  the  younger  grades  of  elementary 
schools  and  that  the  association  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  adoption 
and  use  of  this  publication  throughout  the 
state. 
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Nashville  extended  a  warm  southern 
welcome  to  the  seventh  general  conven- 
tion of  the  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion. Perhaps  the  distinctive  features  of 
this  occasion  were  the  size  and  student 
constituency  of  the  great  audiences  at  the 
evening  general  sessions,  which  required 
the  largest  assembly  hall  in  the  city,  the 
Ryman  auditorium.  The  gallery  seats 
were  reserved  for  students  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  Peabody  Teachers'  College, 
University  of  Nashville,  Bellemont,  Bos- 
cobel  and  Buford  women's  colleges  and 
several  other  academic  institutions.  From 


twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  students, 
women  and  men,  attended  every  evening. 
While  almost  every  state  was  represent- 
ed at  the  convention,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  3,000  members  of  the 
association  can  ever  assemble. 

The  policy  pursued  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  to  exert  a  pervasive  leav- 
ening influence  rather  than  to  take  any 
definite  action  instituting  or  conducting 
specific  lines  of  educational  work  apart 
from  the  regular  agencies  of  the 
churches,  the  schools  and  the  press.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  is  abundantly  dem- 
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onstrated  by  the  widely  representative 
character  of  those  who  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  these  great  conventions,  and 
by  the  recognition  of  the  rare  value  of 
the  printed  proceedings  expressed  by 
educators  and  practical  workers  in  all 
lines  of  religious  educational  effort.  The 
influence  of  this  movement  is  powerfully 
affecting  the  policy  and  action,  the  ideals 
and  methods  of  denominational  and  in- 
stitutional educational  work.  And  this 
result  is  being  happily  achieved  without 
acrimonious  controversy,  either  within 
or  beyond  the  constituency  of  the  as- 
sociation. An  all  too  exceptional  agree- 
ment to  differ  pervades  its  discussions 
with  a  freedom  and  suggestive  quality 
of  opinion  which  are  not  experienced  by 
some  of  its  constituents  in  their  other 
affiliations. 

The  general  sessions  of  the  convention 
are  devoted  to  inspirational  propaganda 
aimed  to  awaken  interest  in  the  scien- 
tific teaching  of  religion  in  people  of  all 
ages  and  grades,  and  to  make  a  more 
practical  application  of  religion  to  life 
and  to  its  varied  conditions. 

Under  departmental  auspices  and  or- 
ganization specific  problems,  grouped 
around  some  comprehensive  convention 
theme,  are  threshed  out  by  specialists 
in  open  discussions.  The  Church  and 
Education  was  the  point  of  view  from 
which  this  convention  led  out  into  very 
specific  studies  and  debates  of  such  prob- 
lems as  the  education  of  ministers  and 
church  workers;  the  standardizing  of 
their  training,  the  personalizing  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges;  the  educational 
function  of  the  church;  teacher-training 
for  the  Sunday  school,  with  a  report  on 
the  findings  of  denominational  commis- 
sions thereon;  the  best  hour,  worship, 
music  and  housing  for  the  school.  How- 
ever belated,  the  pedagogical  progress 
in  the  Sunday  schools  furnished  many 
evidences  of  genuine  and  widespread 
advancement.  An  exhibit  of  educational 
equipment,  method  and  literature  gave 
good  grounds  for  this  hope. 

Religious  aspects  of  educational  work 
outside  of  church  agencies  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal control  were  as  vigorously  dealt  with 
by  such  special  departments  of  the  asso- 
ciation's permanent  work  as  those  of  the 


public  schools,  the  home,  the  press  and 
the  Christian  associations  of  young  men 
and  young  women. 

Especially  vital  and  thorough-going 
were  the  social  expression  and  applica- 
tion given  to  religious  thought  and  ef- 
fort in  the  assignment  and  treatment  of 
themes.  To  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  was 
assigned  Community  Activities  As  a 
Means  of  Education  in  Civic  Righteous- 
ness; to  Presidents  Thompson  of  Ohio 
State  University  and  Moffatt  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College  was  as- 
signed The  Church  Christianizing  Na- 
tional and  International  Ideals. 

Of  all  the  stirring  things  said  perhaps 
none  aroused  more  echoes  or  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  the  paper  of 
Prof.  Jesse  H.  Holmes  of  Swarthmore 
College  on  The  Public  School  and  the 
Church — How  Can  Each  Help  the  Other? 
In  answering  that  the  school  in  its  ef- 
fort to  build  character  needs  the  church 
to  give  the  community  an  ideal,  and  that 
the  church  needs  the  school  to  teach  the 
actual  living  of  life,  he  said  such  things 
as  these : 

As  a  people  we  have  reached  no  clear 
conclusion  as  to  what  character  we  want. 
We  want  the  boy  to  be  unselfish,  but  not 
unselfish  enough  to  share  his  possessions 
with  the  needy — unless  indeed  it  be  such 
possessions  as  are  so  worn  out  that  they  will 
not  be  missed.  We  want  him  to  be  honest, 
but  not  so  honest  that  he  cannot  play  the 
game  of  business  and  win.  We  want  him 
truthful,  but  not  to  the  point  of  clear  vision 
on  our  own  evasion  and  rearrangements. 
Wo  exalt  the  Christ  type  as  the  pattern  of 
all  character,  but  we  do  not  want  our  chil- 
dren to  go  to  extremes  in  imitating  His  vir- 
tues. 

Does  not  the  church,  like  the  school,  hold 
up  as  an  ideal  a  kind  of  conglomerate  of 
the  meek  and  lowly,  tho  unresisting  friend 
of  the  poor,  and  the  pushing  modern  man 
of  business? 

The  type  we  set  ourselves  to  make  in  this 
character-building  business  is  compounded 
of  irreconcilable  elements — a  monstrosity: 
— a  keen,  successful  business-like  Jesus,  who 
can  lovingly  down  his  competitors  in  the 
warfare  of  competition;  a  money-winning 
Christ;  a  friend  of  sinners  who  is  never 
seen  in  bad  company;  a  happy  and  comfort- 
able bearer  of  the  sorrows  of  the  poor;  Is 
not  this  something  of  tho  combination  we 
hold  up  before  our  children? 

It  is  for  the  mature  citizenship  of  the 
country  to  clear  up  its  mixed  and  chaotic 
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ideals,  and  give  the  school  a  higher  and 
nobler  task  than  it  has  yet  been  able  to  un- 
dertake. In  no  way  can  the  church  so  ef- 
fectively serve  society  as  in  clearing  up  this 
mixed  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  the  ideal 
man  in  the  society  of  our  own  time.  This 
is  the  co-operation  we  should  have:  the 
church  must  find  out  what  the  good  citizen 
is  and  cherish  him;  the  school  must  make 
him  from  our  young  barbarians. 

Professor  Holmes's  plea  for  a  "self- 
conscious  school  of  good  citizenship." 
and  for  the  church  to  use  those  truths 
"which  are  the  general  heritage  of  the 
citizens  of  our  democracy,"  was  strik- 
ingly met  by  the  account  which  J.  H. 
Sherrill  gave  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  of  which  he  is  secre- 
tary. Seizing  the  opportunity  just  as 
the  spirit  of  new  life  was  beginning  to 
assert  itself  in  marvellous  physical  de- 
velopment in  that  century-old  city,  the 
association  deliberately  undertook  to  be- 
come the  social  service  center  for  the 
community.  For  the  "study  of  subjects 
relative  to  the  common  good"  a  student 
club  was  formed.  Although  it  expired 
under  the  blight  of  "some  mysterious  in- 
fluence affecting  all  who  had  political 
connections"  it  lived  long  enough  to 
start  discussion  and  awaken  aspiration. 

A  school  improvement  association  fol- 
lowed "to  promote  the  highest  efficiency 
of  the  schools  of  Pensacola."  Net  re- 
sults :  children  enlisted  in  improving  the 
school  buildings  and  grounds,  in  planting 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens  at  home,  in 
school  savings  bank,  in  art  exhibits.  The 
state  superintendent  of  schools  advocates 
similar  associations  throughout  the  state 
after  the  rural  schools  of  the  counties 
have  thus  organized.  Among  the  Ne- 
groes a  Young  Men's  Progressive  Union 
combines  a  Y,  M.  C.  A.  and  a  School 
Improvement  Society.  The  Associated 
Charities  arose  from  the  mayor's  inquiry 
for  advice  in  administering  the  city's  re- 
lief. A  trained  visiting  nurse  was  en- 
gaged to  care  for  the  sick  poor  and  es- 
pecially to  lead  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign. The  Playground  Association  re- 
ceived its  initiative  from  the  same  source 


as  all  the  others.  But  this  rare  association 
and  this  leader  had  the  social  sense  not  to 
keep  everything  it  started  within  its  own 
control,  not  to  be  "the  whole  thing" 
itself,  but  to  initiate,  launch  and  let  each 
go  its  own  way,  holding  on  itself  to  the 
work  which  it  can  do  best — inspiring 
lives  with  the  Christian  ideal  and  ani- 
mating men  with  the  Master's  motive  to 
serve. 

The  most  impressive  incident,  judged 
by  the  head  lines  of  the  local  press,  was 
when  "Vanderbilt  cheered  Fisk"  at  the 
great  session  in  the  auditorium.  The 
rousing  encores  which  again  and  again 
recalled  the  Jubilee  Singers,  composed 
of  twenty-four  men  and  women  stu- 
dents of  Fisk  University,  surprised 
the  delegates  from  other  cities.  The 
surprise  was  not  that  the  exception- 
ally fine  rendering  of  the  unique  Negro 
melodies  made  them  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion, but  that  they  seemed  to  be  as  much 
of  a  novelty  to  the  great  student  con- 
stituency of  Nashville  as  to  the  visitors. 
But  it  lifted  the  weight  of  the  race 
problem,  which  seems  to  add  to  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  very  atmosphere 
wherever  it  is  felt,  to  hear  the  hearty 
greetings  which  the  white  students  gave 
to  the  colored,  mightily  accentuated  by 
successive  college  yells.  The  only  re- 
sponse was  another  song,  which  always 
respectfully  awaited  the  chairman's  sig- 
nal of  request.  Many  of  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  by  visiting  Fisk  Uni- 
versity gave  further  recognition  to  this 
only  institution  of  higher  learning  for 
Negroes  which  affords  them  academic 
and  professional  training  adequate  to 
modern  standards. 

With  next  year's  convention  devoted 
to  The  Home  and  Education,  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association,  under  the 
presidency  of  Bishop  Lawrence  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  exceptionally  efficient 
executive  secretaryship  of  Henry  Fred- 
erick Cope  of  Chicago,  has  a  good  pros- 
pect of  breaking  the  record  of  this  most 
successful  year  and  most  popularly  ap- 
preciated convention. 
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STATEMENT  OF  STARR  J.  MURPHY,  ONE  OF  THE    INCORPORA- 
TORS,  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 


The  bill  which  is  before  you,  except  in  that 
section  which  describes  the  purposes  of  the 
board,  is  almost,  word  for  word,  the  same  as 
the  charter  of  the  General  Education  Board, 
which  was  created  by  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved January  12,  1903;  our  reasons  for 
following  so  closely  the  language  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  General  Education  Board  are  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  Congress  in  considering  this  bill  would 
prefer  to  follow  precedents  which  have  al- 
ready been  established.  Therefore,  we  have 
followed,  almost  word  for  word,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  charter  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board.  There  are,  as  far  as  I  recall, 
only  two  exceptions.  In  the  proposed  bill 
are  the  words: 

The  enumeration  of  special  powers  in 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  by  way  of 
amplification  and  not  by  way  of  limita- 
tion of  the  general  powers  hereby 
granted. 

It  seemed  to  us  wise  to  insert  that,  merely 
for  convenience  in  interpretation. 

The  only  other  difference  is  with  regard 
to  the  clause  exempting  the  property  from 
taxation.  The  bill  before  you  provides  for 
exemption  of  the  personal  property  only. 
The  charter  of  the  General  Education  Board 
exempts  not  merely  the  personal  property 
but  also  the  real  property  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  seemed  to  us  wise  to 
omit  the  exemption  with  regard  to  real 
property,  feeling  that  that  might  possibly 
be  objectionable  to  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. With  those  exceptions,  and  except 
for  the  mere  change  of  order  of  clauses,  the 
language  of  the  proposed  bill  is,  as  I  have 
said,  almost  word  for  word  the  language  of 
the  charter  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

From  our  point  of  view,  the  reason  for 
following  this  is  because  of  our  experience 
with  the  workings  of  the  charter  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board.  In  a  general  way  I 
may  say  that  the  plan  which  is  now  under 
contemplation  is  based  very  largely  upon  the 
experience  which  the  donor  has  had  with 
the  workings  of  that  charter,  and  I  feel  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  is  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent charters  ever  granted  by  any  legislative 
body  in  the  interests  of  the  public  welfare. 

The  charter  of  the  General  Education 
Board  has  this  characteristic  about  it:  While 
its  work  is  limited  to  education  in  the  United 
States,  that  is  the  only  limitation  upon  its 
scope.  The  language  is: 

That  the  object  of  the  said  incorpora- 
tion shall  be  the  promotion  of  education 
within  the  United  States  of  America 
without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  or  creed. 
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The  language  in  the  proposed  bill  has  been 
spoken  of  by  some  as  indefinite.  It  is  in- 
definite. It  is  indefinite  because  the  very 
purpose  of  the  donor  is  that  the  scope  of  this 
foundation  shall  be  without  definite  limits, 
that  it  shall  be  so  elastic  that  it  may  respond 
to  the  demands  of  humanity  as  the  years  go 
by  and  may  fit  itself  from  time  to  time  to 
the  needs  as  they  may  arise.  The  charities 
of  the  fourteenth  century  are  not  the  chari- 
ties of  the  twentieth  century.  The  charities 
of  the  twentieth  century  will  not  be  the 
charities  of  the  twenty-first  century,  and  It 
is  eminently  desirable,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  tendency  of  philanthropy  in  the  future 
should  be  that  the  dead  hand  should  be  re- 
moved from  charitable  bequests  and  that 
the  power  to  determine  to  what  specific 
objects  they  should  be  applied  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  living  men,  who  can  judge 
of  the  necessities  and  of  the  needs  in  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  which  they  have  as 
contemporaries,  and  not  that  they  shall  find 
their  hands  tied  by  the  will  of  the  man  who 
is  long  years  dead.  The  wisdom  of  living 
men  will  always  exceed  the  wisdom  of  any 
man,  however  wise,  who  has  been  long  since 
dead. 

I  have  been  asked  from  time  to  time  by 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  would  be  in  your  minds,  if  I  could  not  de- 
fine more  definitely  what  the  purposes  of 
the  donor  are.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so, 
because  to  attempt  to  define  would  be  to 
impose  a  limitation  which  is  exactly  what 
he  seeks  to  avoid:  but  we  can  perhaps  get 
the  clearest  light  as  to  what  he  will  propose 
to  do  or  what  he  has  in  mind  by  following 
just  briefly  the  history  of  this  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  on  which  this  Foundation  is 
based. 

That  charter  was  granted  in  1903.  In  ac- 
cordance with  tho  caution  and  the  wise  fore- 
thought which  has  characterized  his  efforts 
in  the  line  of  philanthropy,  he  began  his 
work  under  that  charter  in  a  modest  way. 
He  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  board  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000,  particularly  for  promot- 
ing education  among  our  southern  states.  It 
was  provided  that  the  entire  principal  of 
that  fund  should  be  ultimately  used.  The 
members  of  the  board  were  authorized  to 
draw  upon  him  from  time  to  time  as  the 
work  of  the  board  should  require,  for  such 
sums  as  were  needed,  the  general  under- 
standing being  that  the  fund  of  $1,000,000 
would  probably  last  about  ten  years.  That 
fund  has  now  been  exhausted.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board  we  made  a  final  draft 
upon  the  donor,  which  used  up  the  balance 
of  that  $1,000,000. 

That  work  proved  to  be  very  successful 
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and  very  gratifying — so  much  so  that  tho 
donor  decided  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
board's  activities.  For  many  years  he  had 
presented  to  him  constantly  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  throughout  the 
United  States  requests  for  assistance  in  car- 
rying on  the  great  work  of  educating  the 
youth  of  the  country.  It  had  been  found 
practically  impossible  to  comply  with  those 
requests,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  impos- 
sible with  the  staff  which  he  had  in  his  pri- 
vate office  to  make  those  careful  and  detailed 
investigations  which  he  always  insists  must 
precede  any  gift  from  his  funds.  He  has 
come  to  realize  that  there  is  more  danger 
in  eiving  unwisely  than  there  is  in  with- 
holding entirely,  and  he  always  insists, 
therefore,  that  those  careful  investigations 
shall  be  made,  the  same  as  would  be  made 
if  he  were  invited  to  invest  his  money  in 
an  enterprise  which  was  intended  to  produce 
financial  returns.  In  a  business  enterprise 
he  desires  to  get  dividends  upon  his  capital. 
In  a  philanthropic  enterprise  he  desires  *o 
get  dividends,  payable  not  in  money  but  in 
the  welfare  of  humanity. 

It  was  impossible,  therefore,  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity  for  him  to  comply  with  these 
requests  for  gifts  to  higher  education  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  very  few  of  the  large 
universities  of  the  country;  but  the  appeal 
was  insistent,  and  it  appealed  to  him.  He 
desired  to  do  something  in  that  direction. 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  here  was  a 
medium  right  at  hand,  a  corporation  whose 
powers  were  absolutely  unlimited  in  the 
field  of  education,  a  body  of  men  carefully 
selected,  men  representing  the  higher  walks 
of  life  in  educational  circles,  in  business  ad- 
ministration, and  in  their  broad  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  humanity;  and  he  decided 
there  was  no  way  in  which  he  could  better 
subserve  that  purpose  than  by  placing  in 
this  board  a  substantial  sum  for  the  use  of 
higher  education. 

Accordingly,  in  1905,  he  placed  in  our 
hands  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  higher  edu- 
cation. It  was  provided  in  the  letter  of 
gift  that  it  should  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  it  should  be  held  as  an  endowment, 
the  income  only  to  be  applied.  That  work 
was  inaugurated.  We  had  gone  very  little 
into  that  work  before  we  found  that  the  in- 
come of  $10,000,000  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation.  Our 
gifts  from  the  General  Education  Board  have 
not  been  made  a  current  expense.  It  has 
seemed  unwise  to  do  that.  They  have  been 
made,  without  exception,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  higher  education,  either  to  the  per- 
manent endowment  of  the  institutions  or,  In 
a  very  few  cases,  to  the  addition  to  their 
permanent  plant.  Therefore  it  requires 
gifts  of  large  and  substantial  amounts. 

A  very  few  months  of  experience  demon- 
strated that  those  funds  were  inadequate. 
Therefore,  in  1907,  he  gave  us  a  further  gift 
of  $32,000,000.  One-third  of  that  was  abso- 
lutely unrestricted  as  to  its  purposes.  It 
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was  simply  turned  over  to  the  board  to  be 
used  for  any  of  the  corporate  purposes  of 
the  board,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board. 
As  to  the  other  two-thirds  he  reserved  the 
right  to  himself  and  his  son  to  specify  the 
particular  purposes  within  the  scope  of  the 
board's  activities  for  which  those  funds 
could  be  applied,  with  a  proviso  that  if  no 
such  designation  was  made,  then  they  should 
pass  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  board. 

It  seemed  to  us  at  the  time  that  the  sum 
of  $32,000,000,  in  addition  to  what  we  had, 
would  cover  the  ground;  but  again  we  found 
ourselves  hampered  by  lack  of  means,  and 
in  1909  he  made  us  a  further  gift  of  $10,- 
000,000.  So  that  he  has  already  given  lo 
that  board  the  total  sum  $53,000,000. 

That  seems  a  large  sum.  It  may  seem  to 
many  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  such  a 
sum;  but  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board 
we  were  obliged  to  defer  action  upon  a  great 
many  very  worthy  applications  because  we 
were  without  resources  to  comply  with  their 
requests.  It  merely  illustrates  the  scope 
and  possibility  of  philanthropic  endeavor  in 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

One  point  I  want  to  bring  out  now  is  the 
advantage  of  having  this  elastic  charter. 
Our  work  is  not  confined  to  higher  education. 
We  are  doing  work  of  the  highest  character. 
We  are  assisting,  on  the  one  side,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  post-graduate  department 
of  Harvard  University,  representing  perhaps 
the  highest  walk  of  educational  activity.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  sought  and  have  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  co-operating  with  the 
federal  government  in  sending  demonstra- 
tors to  the  farms  of  the  South  to  teach  the 
farmers  there,  on  their  own  farms,  how  to 
increase  the  raising  of  cotton  and  of  other 
crops.  The  board  has  appropriated  this 
year  to  that  purpose  alone  the  sum  of  $102,- 
000.  We  have  also  been  permitted  through 
the  various  states  of  the  South,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  them  in  the  promotion  of.  high 
schools,  particularly  of  rural  high  schools, 
[n  other  words,  we  have  a  charter  with  such 
scope  that  wherever  there  arises  a  need  !n 
the  line  of  education  we  are  able  to  meet  it. 

The  result  of  that  experience  has  led  the 
donor  to  try  to  push  that  principle  a  little 
further.  For  many  years  he  has  been  con- 
tributing to  all  kinds  of  philanthropic  activ- 
ities throughout  the  world.  He  desires  now, 
following  the  precedent  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  to  have  a  charter  which  will 
give  to  him  that  same  freedom  of  scope,  ex- 
cept that  it  will  not  be  limited  in  any  way; 
that  wherever  there  arises  a  human  need 
this  board  may  be  in  position  to  meet  it,  if 
that  shall  seem  wise.  And  yet  I  wish  to 
put  in  a  word  of  caution  there.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  board  to  supplant  any 
existing  agency.  It  has  always  been  the 
practice  of  the  donor  to  work  through  ex- 
isting agencies,  so  far  as  that  is  possible; 
never  to  supplant,  but  always  to  supplement. 
For  that  reason  there  are  very  few  enter- 
prises which  he  has  created  and  which  are 
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run  entirely  with  his  funds.  Save  for  the 
General  Education  Board,  there  are  only 
two  that  I  now  recall,  the  Institute  for  Med- 
ical Research  In  New  lork  city,  which  was 
of  such  a  character  that  it  seemed  necessary 
that  it  should  be  supported  and  backed  by 
a  person  of  large  means,  because  it  was  a 
matter  which  did  not  appeal  to  the  general 
philanthropic  instincts  of  mankind,  and  yet 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  re- 
cent creation  of  the  sanitary  commission  for 
the  elimination  of  the  hook-worm  disease. 
Except  for  those,  his  object  has  always  been 
to  work  through  existing  channels  and  not 
to  duplicate  unnecessarily  philanthropic  en- 
deavors. 

So  this  bill,  as  you  will  notice,  provides 
that  this  corporation  may  have  the  power 
to  co-operate  with  existing  agencies.  It  has 
the  power  to  transfer  its  funds  to  them  so 
far  as  it  may  seem  wise.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible under  this,  if  an  enterprise  develops 
which  is  worthy  and  which  seems  to  be 
worthy  of  perpetual  support,  to  turn  over  a 
portion  of  our  funds  to  it  in  the  way  of  en- 
dowment, or  we  could  hold  them  as  a  float- 
ing endowment,  the  income  to  be  applied, 
say,  for  all  the  benefits  of  that  particular 
enterprise.  They  would  thus  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  endowment  so  that  they  could  be 
assured  of  a  continuous  income,  and  yet  if 
in  the  future  that  enterprise  should  grow 
obsolete,  the  endowment  could  be  withdrawn 
and  applied  to  other  purposes.  That  is  the 
general  scope  of  the  bill.  It  is  impracti- 
cable to  give  any  more  definite  explanation 
of  the  purposes  which  we  have  in  mind.  The 
purposes  are  intentionally  made  elastic  to 
meet  future  needs. 

I  am  not  authorized,  of  course,  to  make 
any  statement  with  regard  to  the  amount 
which  the  donor  has  in  mind.  No  one  can 
speak  for  him  but  himself.  I  doubt  if  he 
himself  would  be  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. •  If  we  can  judge  of  his  precedents  in 
the  past,  his  method,  as  I  have  indicated 
with  regard  to  the  General  Education  Board, 
has  been  to  start  in  a  moderate  way  and 
then  to  increase  the  resources  as  the  de- 
mands arise.  That  was  the  precedent  he 
followed  in  connection  with  the  Institute  for 
Medical  Research.  He  first  gave  them 
$200,000,  to  see  whether  there  was  anything 
in  the  idea.  As  soon  as  it  was  demonstrated 
that  that  was  an  institution  which  was  going 
to  be  a  blessing,  ho  added  a  million  dollars 
to  their  endowment.  Then  when  they  need- 
ed laboratories  he  erected  those.  He  has 
provided  for  a  partial  endowment  of  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  he  is  now 
engaged  in  building  a  hospital. 

It  may  be  it  would  seem  wise  to  him,  If 
this  charter  is  granted,  to  proceed  in  some 
such  way  as  that.  It  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  wise  to  him  with  a  charter  so 
broad  as  this,  that  can  never  become  obso- 
lete, to  place  at  once  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  a  substantial  sum  of  money.  No  one 


can  speak  authoritatively  on  that  point  ex- 
cept himself. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  now  with  regard  to 
another  side  of  the  case.  The  question  nat- 
urally arises,  What  provision  is  there  in  the 
bill  which  will  prevent  this  fund  from  ever 
becoming  diverted  to  uses  which  will  not  be 
beneficial  to  the  public?  What  protection, 
on  the  one  hand,  has  the  donor  on  that  side, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  what  pro- 
tection have  the  public  against  any  misuse 
of  this  fund?  Those  are  matters  of  course 
which  have  been  most  carefully  considered 
by  the  donor  and  his  advisers  in  preparing 
this  plan  and  in  preparing  this  bill.  It 
seems  to  us  they  are  fully  protected. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of  general 
law,  without  reference  to  the  bill,  the  gov- 
ernment always  has  control  of  charitable  cor- 
porations. From  the  earliest  times  at  com- 
mon law  charitable  foundations  have  always 
been  subject  to  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  government  had  full  visitorial 
powers  with  regard  to  them.  The  bill  rec- 
ognizes that  fully  by  providing  that  the  cor- 
poration must  file  annual  reports  with  the 
secretary  of  the  interior.  That  same  pro- 
vision is  in  the  charter  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  and  those  reports  have  been 
annually  filed,  which  give  full  information 
with  regard  to  our  funds,  the  nature  of  our 
investments,  the  particulars  of  the  invest- 
ment, and  the  particulars  of  our  expenditure. 
If  in  any  respect  those  reports  are  insufficient 
or  inadequate,  it  is  always  competent  for  the 
government  to  make  any  investigation  what- 
ever that  it  sees  fit  to  make. 

Furthermore,  the  final  section  of  the  bill 
contains  this  language: 

That  this  charter  shall  be  subject  to 
alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

That  language  has  been  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain decisions  to  which  I  wish  just  briefly 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

In  the  famous  Sinking  Fund  cases  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  dis- 
cussed the  effect  of  this  provision,  "that  Con- 
gress may  at  any  time  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  act."  The  justice  who  wrote  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  the  case  quotes  several 
earlier  decisions  of  the  court,  and  then  final- 
ly summarizes  the  law  in  this  way: 

Giving  full  effect  to  tho  principles 
which  have  thus  been  authoritatively 
stated,  we  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
whatever  rule  Congress  might  have  pre- 
scribed in  the  original  charter  for  the 
government  of  the  corporation  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs,  it  retained 
the  power  to  establish  by  amendment. 

In  other  words,  the  hands  of  Congress  are 
not  tied  a  particle  by  the  provisions  of  this 
charter.  They  have  the  right,  at  any  time, 
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by  amendment,  to  place  in  the  charter  any 
provision  which  they  could  place  in  the 
charter  to-day. 

The  court  in  its  opinion  quotes  the  deci- 
sion of  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  showing  merely 
this  limitation  of  that  power,  and  it  quotes 
It  with  approval: 

The  alterations  must  be  reasonable; 
they  must  be  made  in  good  faith,  and 
consistent  with  the  object  and  scope  of 
the  act  of  incorporation.  Sheer  oppres- 
sion and  wrong  cannot  be  inflicted  un- 
der the  guise  of  amendment  or  altera- 
tion. 

With  that  protection  the  donor  is  perfect- 
ly content  to  leave  this  great  foundation  in 
the  hands  of  Congress,  that  it  may  at  any 
time  in  the  future  exorcise  its  protecting 
power,  not  merely  to  protect  his  wishes, 
which  are  solely  that  this  fund  shall  always 
be  used  for  the  public  welfare  and  for  no 
other  purpose,  but  also  that  Congress  may 
have  the  power,  if  at  any  time  in  the  future 
this  fund  should  get  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  should  seek  to  use  it  for  improper  pur- 
poses, to  exert  its  authority  and  bring  that 
fund  back  again  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

The  scope  of  that  power  of  Congress  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  action  in  the  famous 
case  of  the  Mormon  Church.  You  will  recall 
that  the  Mormon  Church  was  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  territory  of 
Utah,  and  therefore  was  subject  to  control 
by  Congress,  just  as  this  corporation,  which 
would  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  would  be.  Congress 
finally  determined  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  one  of  the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  Mormon  Church  that  the  practice  of 
polygamy  should  be  permitted,  that  was  a 
corporation  which  was  inimical  to  the  public 
welfare.  It  therefore  exercised  its  power  to 
repeal  the  charter  of  the  corporation,  and 
then  the  question  arose  as  to  what  would  be- 
come of  the  property  of  the  corporation. 

The  corporation  at  that  time  had  about 
$1,000,000  of  real  estate  and  about  $2,000,000 
of  personalty,  as  I  recall.  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  common-law  power  to  apnly 
what  was  called  the  cy-pres  doctrine,  thit 
is  to  say,  to  use  charitable  foundations  whi'-h 
have  proved  to  be  unneccessary,  or  have  b^- 
come  illegal  for  such  legal  purpose  as  should 
be  most  in  accord  with  the  original  purpose, 
appropriated  those  funds  for  the  public 
school  system.  That  was  resisted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  church,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Where  property  has  been  devoted  to  a 
public  or  charitable  use  which  cannot 
be  carried  out  on  account  of  some  ille- 
gality in  or  failure  of  the  object,  it  does 
not,  according  to  the  general  law  of 
charities,  revert  to  the  donor  or  his 
heirs  or  other  representatives,  but  is 


applied  under  direction  of  the  courts  or 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state  to  other 
charitable  objects  lawful  in  their  char- 
acter, but  corresponding,  as  near  as  may 
be,  to  the  original  intention  of  the 
donor.  .  .  . 

The  property  given  to  a  charity  be- 
comes in  a  measure  public  property,  only 
applicable  as  far  as  may  be,  it  is  true, 
to  the  specific  purposes  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  but  within  those  limits  conse- 
crated to  the  public  use,  and  become 
part  of  the  public  resources  for  promot- 
ing the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  state. 

I  did*  not  have  in  mind  that  decision  when 
we  drafted  this  charter,  but  you  will  see  It 
is  almost  the  language  of  our  act. 

The  opinion  proceeds: 

Hence,  when  such  property  ceases  to 
have  any  other  owner,  by  failure  of  the 
trustees,  by  forfeiture  for  illegal  appli- 
cation, or  for  any  other  cause,  the  own- 
ership naturally  and  necessarily  falls 
upon  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state; 
and  thereupon  the  court  of  chancery,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction, 
will  appoint  a  new  trustee  to  take  the 
place  of  the  trustees  that  have  failed  or 
that  have  been  set  aside,  and  will  give 
directions  for  the  further  management 
and  administration  of  the  property;  or, 
if  the  case  is  beyond  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  the  legislature  may 
propose  and  make  such  disposition  of 
the  matter  as  will  accord  with  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  and  right.  The  funds 
are  not  lost  to  the  public  as  charity 
funds;  they  are  not  lost  to  the  general 
objects  or  class  of  objects  which  they 
were  intended  to  subserve  or  affect. 
The  state,  by  its  legislature  or  its  ju- 
diciary, interposes  to  preserve  them 
from  dissipation  and  destruction,  and 
to  set  them  uo  on  a  new  basis  of  useful- 
ness, directed  to  lawful  ends,  coinci- 
dent, as  far  as  mav  be.  with  the  objects 
originally  proposed. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  that  power  ultimately  in  case 
it  shall  be  necessary  to  exercise  it  is  one 
of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  application 
to  Congress  for  a  charter  of  this  kind 
rather  than  to  the  legislature  of  any  single 
state.  This  philanthropy  is  intended  to  be 
national  in  its  scope,  and  if  the  time  shall 
ever  come  when  it  shall  be  necessary  for 
any  government  in  the  protection  of  the 
people  to  have  possession  of  this  fund  and 
administer  it  for  public  uses,  it  would  be  the 
desire  of  the  donor  that  that  power  should 
be  vested  in  the  legislative  body  which  rep- 
resents not  the  people  of  a  single  state,  but 
the  people  of  this  whole  nation. 

I  fear  I  am  trespassing  unduly  upon  your 
time,  but  there  have  been  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions made  in  the  way  of  criticism  to 
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which  I  should  like  to  reply  very  briefly. 

The  most  important  is  that  which  comes 
from  my  very  good  friend  Doctor  Devine,  of 
New  York,  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. He  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me 
the  advance  sheets  of  an  article  which  is  to 
appear  in  THE  SURVEY,  and  I  have  seen  an 
abstract  of  it  in  the  local  Washington  papers 
this  morning. 

Doctor  Devine  raises  three  points  which 
are  important  and  which  should  be  given 
consideration.  Wo  have  given  them  consid- 
eration, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sugges- 
tions or  amendments  which  he  makes 
should  noqe  of  them  be  incorporated  in  this 
proposed  bill.  The  first  is  this: 

That  the  government  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  incorporators 
and  trustees. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
that,  what  Doctor  Devine's  thought  is,  but 
it  seems  to  me  it  must  be  one  of  three 
things:  Either  that  it  should  be  provided  in 
the  charter  that  some  government  official 
or  the  representative  of  some  department  of 
the  government  should  be  ex  ofllcio  or  by 
appointment  of  the  body  a  member  of  its 
board,  or  it  must  mean  that  the  government, 
through  some  of  its  departments,  should 
have  the  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  it  must 
n^ean  that  the  government  would  have  some 
sort  of  veto  power  over  the  appointments 
made  by  the  board. 

The  bill  before  you  provides  for  a  self- 
perpetuating  board  of  trustees.  It  is  our 
judgment,  based  upon  a  very  wide  experi- 
ence— for  I  think  it  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  propriety  to  say  that  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  advisers  in 
matters  of  this  kind  is  probably  as  exten- 
sive as  that  of  any  man  living — that  the 
best  form  of  organization  is  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing board  of  trustees.  Experience  seems  to 
have  justified  that.  Take  our  great  univer- 
sities. They  are  all  organized  on  that 
basis.  In  so  far  as  there  is  any  control  in 
some  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
from  outside  authority,  it  is  felt  to  be  an 
embarrassment,  and  most  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country  are  now  seeking  to  free 
themselves  from  that. 

Take  a  great  institution  like  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, that  has  been  running  now  for  near- 
ly three  hundred  years;  and  yet  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  present  board  of  trustees  of 
that  great  institution  is  just  as  efficient,  is 
Just  as  wise,  is  just  as  devoted  to  the  public 
welfare,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
stitution, as  any  board  which  the  institu- 
tion has  ever  had.  It  is  certainly  a  stronger 
board  than  the  board  which  was  originally 
created.  As  the  years  went  by,  as  the  wis- 
dom of  experience  was  added  cumulatively, 
as  it  is,  from  year  to  year,  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  the  responsibilities  in- 
creased, the  men  selected  for  that  board 
were  not  of  a  lower  character.  They  were 


of  a  higher  and  higher  character;  and  I 
have  no  question  whatever  that  the  present 
board  of  that  great  institution  is  just  as 
efficient  and  just  as  much  interested  in  con- 
serving the  public  welfare  as  if  it  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  a  self-per- 
petuating board  secures  the  best  results. 
That  means  that  the  successors  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  that  board  are  going  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  those  who  are  most  familiar, 
who  have  had  the  widest  experience,  with 
the  activities  of  that  board.  They  know  its 
needs.  They  know  the  qualities  of  charac- 
ter and  of  heart  and  mind  that  are  required 
for  filling  that  position  better  than  any  out- 
side agency  can. 

There  are  other  embarrassments.  If  pub- 
lic officials  are  appointed  on  this  board,  I 
am  apprehensive  that  the  gentlemen  who 
are  appointed  will  find  themselves  burdened 
with  very  embarrassing  appeals.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  many  people  there  are  in  the 
United  States  who  seem  to  think  that  an  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Rockefeller  which  is  forti- 
fied by  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the 
governor  of  a  state,  or  from  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  the  mayor  of  a  city,  or  any 
other  public  official  of  that  kind,  will  in- 
sure its  special  consideration.  Their  efforts 
in  that  direction  are  entirely  wasted.  Those 
considerations  are  never  for  a  moment  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  the  deliberations  of  his 
committee.  On  the  other  hand,  they  act  al- 
most as  a  deterrent.  But  if  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  public  official,  who  has  constituents 
back  of  him  whom  he  naturally  desires  to 
please,  is  in  that  position  he  will  find  there 
will  be  a  great  many  of  them  who  will  try 
to  exert  pressure  upon  him  to  see  to  it  that 
their  special  appeals  receive  consideration. 
I  think  that  would  prove  embarrassing  for 
a  gentleman  of  a  sensitive  honor  who  might 
be  in  a  position  of  that  kind,  and  it  would 
be  an  objection  in  every  way. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  nom- 
ination to  membership  on  the  board.  That, 
it  seems  to  me,  will  be  objectionable,  for  this 
reason:  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, those  members  of  the  board  who  have 
had  experience  in  this  work  will,  in  my 
judgment,  be  much  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  their  successors.  Ap- 
pointments made  by  an  outside  body  will  be 
made  by  people  who  are  not  closely  in  touch 
with  the  work.  Even  if  they  should  be 
made  by  Congress  they  would  have  to  be 
made  by  members  who  are  not  closely  fa- 
miliar with  the  work;  and  while  I  have  no 
doubt  the  appointments  would  be  of  most 
estimable  men,  they  would  not  be  men  se- 
lected solely  for  their  special  qualifications 
for  that  work.  That  is  one  characteristic 
of  all  these  boards  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
created.  There  is  not  on  one  of  his  boards 
a  single  man  who  has  been  appointed  there 
for  any  other  reason  than  his  qualifications 
to  contribute  something  of  substance  to  the 
work  of  that  particular  board.  There  is  not 
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a  stick  of  deadwood  in  it,  and  there  is  not 
a  piece  of  ornamental  timber  anywhere. 

We  find  that  the  kind  of  men  you  want 
on  these  boards  are  men  of  wide  vision,  men 
of  wide  experience  and  of  sound  wisdom,  and 
men  of  enthusiasm  in  the  work  which  is  be- 
fore them,  and  who  are  willing  to  give  freely 
of  their  time.  None  of  the  members  of  our 
board  receive  a  dollar  of  compensation  for 
their  work,  and  some  come  thousands  of 
miles  to  attend  the  meetings  of  these  boards 
and  give  freely  of  their  time  and  strength 
to  the  public  service.  That  is  all  we  wish 
to  preserve. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  another  objection. 
If  you  had  a  certain  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  who  were  elected  by  their 
predecessors,  and  then  another  group  ap- 
pointed by  some  outside  body,  you  would 
have  two  classes  of  trustees.  You  would 
have  what  might  be  called  an  official  class 
and  an  unofficial  class,  and  it  would  be  em- 
barrassing. It  might  well  be  that  those 
who  were  unofficial  members  would  feel  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  defer  to  the  views  of 
the  official  members.  It  might  possibly  be 
that  there  might  be  some  official  member  ap- 
pointed who  would  feel  that  he  had  the 
right  to  dictate  to  the  other  members  by 
reason  of  his  official  position,  and  it  would 
introduce  a  possible  element  of  friction  in 
there  which  would  be  objectionable.' 

The  only  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  for  in- 
serting any  such  power  as  that  is  that  the 
government  may  have  the  power  to  control 
in  case  it  is  necessary;  but  as  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you  in  the  extracts  from  the  bill  and 
the  interpretations  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  power  is  there.  That  power  can  always 
be  exercised  if  it  is  necessary;  and  it  seems 
to  us  in  the  interest  of  freeing  this  corpora- 
tion from  the  influence  of  the  dead  hand,  *t 
should  be  freed  from  the  influences  of  dead 
Congresses  just  as  much  as  it  should  be 
freed  from  the  influences  of  dead  donors, 
and  that  the  control  of  this  corporation  at 
every  stage  on  the  side  of  the  corporation 
itself,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  representatives  of  the  public,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
contemporaries,  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  long  since  dead. 

The  second  suggestion  made  by  Doctor 
Devine  is  this: 

That  it  should  be  stipulated  that  the 
annual  income  during  the  life  of  the 
endowment  should  actually  be  expended 
for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  the 
charge,  the  indefinite  increase  of  the 
endowments  through  compound  interest 
being  forbidden. 

That  suggestion  strikes  me  almost  as  hu- 
morous, based  upon  our  experience.     I  have 
stated  to  the  committee  the    difficulty    we 
have  had  with  regard  to  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board.     It  has  never  been  that  we  have 
been  disturbed  by  an  accumulating  surplus. 
We  have  constantly,  notwithstanding  these 


enormous  additions  to  our  resources,  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
donor,  found  ourselves  embarrassed  simply 
by  our  inability  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
us.  You  will  remember  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  is  limited  to  one  field,  the  field 
of  education,  a  great  and  broad  and  splendid 
field.  It  is  limited  to  education  within  the 
United  States;  but  this  proposed  charter 
gives  us  the  right  to  go  into  philanthropy 
not  only  through  the  United  States,  but 
anywhere  in  tho  world,  and  through  the 
whole  scope  of  philanthropy. 

We  inquired  one  day  of  our  mail  clerk 
in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  private  office  how  much 
mail  was  received.  He  told  us  we  got  on  an 
average  of  four  to  five  hundred  letters  a 
day,  most  of  which  are  asking  for  contribu- 
tions to  philanthropic  purposes.  One  day, 
my  children  being  interested  fn  foreign 
stamps,  I  asked  the  mail  clerk  if  he  could 
get  me  some.  He  said  he  would  bring  me 
in  some.  The  next  day  he  brought  me  in 
a  large  envelope  filled  with  them,  and  said, 
"That  represents  this  morning's  mail."  I 
took  them  home  and  just  for  fun  assorted 
them  according  to  countries.  I  found  there 
were  stamps  from  twenty-two  foreign  coun- 
tries in  North  and  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  in  one  day's  mail. 

With  those  possibilities  before  us,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  danger  that  what- 
ever funds  might  be  placed  in  our  hands  will 
be  permitted  to  accumulate  in  a  way  that 
would  be  injurious.  But  suppose  they 
should.  Suppose  it  should  be  discovered 
later  on  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  accu- 
mulate these  funds.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  board  of  trustees  who  would  desire  to 
accumulate  them ;  but  suppose  they  did. 
Then  Congress  can  always  step  in  and  put 
a  stop  to  it.  They  can  amend  our  charter 
by  inserting  this  very  provision  if  it  should 
seem  to  be  necessary;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  to  insert  a  provision  of  that  kind 
now  until  the  necessity  for  it  is  absolutely 
demonstrated.  Think  what  it  would  mean 
to  say  to  this  board  of  trustees,  "On  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  January  you  must  have 
expended  so  many  dollars,  wisely  or  un- 
wisely. As  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ap- 
proaches you  have  that  money  in  your 
hands.  You  must  get  rid  of  it  or  else  we 
will  be  down  on  you."  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  to  put  any  such  rigid  limi- 
tations as  that  upon  us.  That  should  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  board,  and  if 
that  appears  to  be  faulty,  Congress  can  ex- 
ercise its  power. 

The  third  point  Doctor  Devine  makes  is 
this: 

That  within  a  specified  period,  which 
might  properly  be  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  any  given  endowment  should  be 
entirely  expended,  both  principal  and 
interest. 

Now.  with  regard  to  that,  in  the  first 
place  it  has  always  been  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
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policy  to  decline  to  give  to  endowment  of 
institutions.  The  only  endowments  he  has 
given  to  are  the  endowments  of  institu- 
tutions  of  higher  learning,  which  have 
to  be  endowed,  in  our  judgment,  and  such 
an  institution  as  the  Rockefeller  Institution 
for  Medical  Research,  in  New  York,  whose 
work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  has  to 
bo  on  a  permanent  foundation;  but  to  all 
the  general  charities  he  has  always  refused 
to  give  to  endowment.  I  stated,  in  giving 
the  little  history  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  that  when  he  gave  us  that  $10,000,000 
he  said  it  should  be  held  as  an  endowment 
and  only  the  income  distributed.  It  is  very 
significant  of  the  way  his  mind  is  working 
that  last  June  he  removed  both  of  those  re- 
strictions, the  restriction  that  it  should  be 
held  for  higher  education,  and  also  that  it 
should  be  held  as  an  endowment,  and  placed 
it  in  the  power  of  the  board  to  distribute  the 
whole  of  that  great  fund.  If  at  any  time  in 
the  future  it  shall  seem  to  bo  necessary,  the 
whole  of  that  great  fund  may  be  distributed 
to  the  institutions  within  the  scope  of  char- 
ity. He  merely  provides  that  before  that  is 
done  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  board, 
and  that  notice  shall  be  given  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting,  so  that  there  shall 
be  a  full  attendance,  and  that  action  shall 
be  taken  by  two-thirds  of  the  board. 

I  do  not  know  what  his  thought  may  be 
with  regard  to  this  Foundation,  whether  it 
will  be  to  create  a  permanent  endowment, 
or  whether  he  will  insert  a  provision  of  that 


kind  in  his  letter  of  gift.  I  simply  cite  that 
as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  his  mind 
has  been  working  in  the  past. 

But  there  again,  why  should  we  attempt 
now  to  say  that  this  principal  must  be  dis- 
tributed at  a  fixed  period,  even  though  it  be 
a  hundred  years?  Are  great  institutions  of 
learning  imperiled  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  had  endowments  which  have 
been  fruitful  for  three  hundred  years?  Or, 
if  you  go  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
you  will  find  universities  that  have  been  in 
continuous  existence  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  their  endowments  always  remain  fer- 
tile. Why  should  we  attempt  now  to  put  a 
definite  time  limit  on  this? 

Again,  I  say,  leave  that  to  the  hand  of  the 
living  Congresses  of  the  future,  and  let  them 
determine  when,  if  ever,  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  decree  that  this  corporation  must 
come  to  an  end  and  its  funds  be  applied  to 
general  uses  and  no  longer  held  together. 

[The  paragraphs  which  we  have  omitted 
contain  a  repudiation  from  President  Eliot 
of  newspaper  interviews  attributed  to  him, 
a  colloquy  between  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
Murphy  concerning  appeals  sent  to  the  for- 
mer, and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  clause  ex- 
empting personal  property  from  taxation 
and  of  that  authorizing  the  corporation  "to 
accept  and  administer  any  trust,  etc."  The 
committee  recommended  the  passage  of  the 
bill  after  amendment,  limiting  the  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  expressly  to  federal  tax- 
ation.— Ed.] 
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THE  TELEPHONE  GIRL 

The  telephone  girl  is  getting  some 
share  of  public  attention  of  recent  years, 
and  properly  so.  Besides  magazine  ar- 
ticles containing  more  or  less  original 
matter,  the  public  have  three  official 
sources  of  very  complete  information  on 
the  subject. 

First,  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  Canada  on  the  strike  of  telephone 
operators  in  Toronto;  secondly,  the  re- 
port of  the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commis- 
sion on  complaints  made  by  citizens  of 
Milwaukee  against  the  alleged  inefficient 
service  of  the  telephone  company;  last, 
the  report  of  Commissioner  Charles  P. 
Neill  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  made  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Each  one  of  these  reports  goes  into 
considerable  detail  as  to  the  actual  work 


of  the  telephone  girl.  The  Canadian 
commission  had  to  do  with  a  single  city 
at  the  time  of  a  strike,  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin report  is  confined  to  conditions  in 
Milwaukee  and  was  directed  to  a  special 
grievance.  The  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  has  the  advantage  of  covering 
a  wide  scope  and  dealing  with  the  whole 
question  rather  than  a  special  phase  of 
it.  In  his  letter  of  transmittal,  Commis- 
sioner Neill  states  that  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  the  investigation  in  the  field, 
and  the  writing  of  the  text  of  the  report 
were  intrusted  to  Ethelbert  Stewart,  the 
tabulating  of  the  statistics  having  been 
done  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Baldwin. 

The  report  has  been  delivered  to  the 
Senate,  but  will  not  be  ready  for  public 
distribution  for  several  weeks.  THE 
SURVEY  is  able  to  give  here  a  very  full 
review  of  the  conclusions : 
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Twenty-seven  telephone  companies, 
operating  in  twenty-six  states,  furnished 
data  for  the  report;  which  is  specific  for 
32  cities  of  over  25,000  population  and 
for  123  smaller  cities  and  towns.  Pay- 
roll cards  were  secured  for  39,589  em- 
ployes, distributed  through  101  different 
occupations.  The  principal  interest  how- 
ever centers  on  the  17,210  female  opera- 
tors working  at  the  switchboards,  and 
with  these  the  bulk  of  the  3OO-page  re- 
port concerns  itself. 

Generally  speaking,  the  telephone  ex- 
changes investigated  were  well  housed; 
ample  in  the  space  occupied,  well  lighted 
and  fairly  well  ventilated.  Of  the  178 
operating  rooms  from  which  reports 
were  received,  23  were  on  the  first  or 
ground  floor,  55  were  on  the  second,  33 
on  the  third,  20  on  the  fourth,  n  on  the 
fifth,  14  on  the  sixth,  9  on  the  seventh, 
6  on  the  eighth,  and  3  on  the  ninth 
floor  of  the  building  occupied.  This  be- 
comes important  further  on  when  the  use 
of  elevators  by  operators  is  considered. 

Of  the  73  exchanges  reported,  it  was 
found  that  33  which  were  above  the  first 
floor  were  not  provided  with  elevators 
for  employes.  Of  these  exchanges,  15 
were  on  the  second  floor,  requiring  the 
climbing  of  one  flight  of  stairs ;  10  on  the 
third  floor,  requiring  the  climbing  of  two 
flights  of  stairs,  and  6  on  the  fourth 
floor,  requiring  the  climbing  of  three 
flights  of  stairs;  I,  part  on  second  and 
fourth  floors;  and  I,  part  on  third  and 
fourth  floors.  The  maximum  number  of 
operators  required  to  climb  one  flight  of 
stairs  was  60;  two  flights,  108;  and  three 
flights,  750.  The  principal  complaint  of 
operators  related  to  elevators ;  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  complaints  were  on  this  sub- 
ject. Some  complained  of  no  elevators 
in  the  buildings,  while  others  that  the 
elevators  did  not  run  at  the  hours  when 
they  must  come  and  go  to  their  work. 

TESTING  CAPACITY  FOR  THE  WORK 

Many  companies  have  somewhat  im- 
posing medical  or  physical  examinations 
of  applicants.  None  employs  short 
girls — they  want  girls  who  can  .reach. 
The  report  says:  "Girls  under  five  feet 


in  height  are  not  acccepted  because  of 
their  inability  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
switchboard  or  a  sufficient  distance  side- 
ways from  their  position." 

Even  in  cities  without  regular  physical 
examination  an  examination  is  sometimes 
made  without  the  applicant's  knowledge. 
For  instance,  in  one  city  the  applicants 
are  interviewed  by  a  young  woman  who, 
by  comparing  the  level  of  their  eyes  with 
her  own,  can  tell  within  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  the  height  of  the  girl  with  whom 
she  is  talking.  Experts  in  other  lines 
interviewed  the  applicants  and  ascer- 
tained their  exact  physical  condition.  In 
most  places,  however,  a  set  physical  ex- 
amination is  required. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  rela- 
tion between  the  total  number  of  appli- 
cations received  and  the  number  not  ac- 
cepted, together  with  the  various  rea- 
sons for  rejection,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  one  of  our  largest 
cities.  The  total  number  of  applications 
received  was  6,152.  Of  these  2,229  were 
not  accepted  for  the  following  reasons: 

Too   small    544 

Too  old  53 

Too  young   435 

Physical  defects   43 

Jewish — refused  to  work  holidays 11 

Colored    7 

Accent    90 

Refused  vaccination    6 

Education    519 

Hearing    1 

Sight    151 

Voice    82 

Appearance    169 

Refused  night  work 7 

Not  willing  to  wait 36 

Miscellaneous    74 

The  succeeding  medical  examination 
eliminates  over  nine  per  cent  more. 

The  educational  requirements  demand- 
ed by  the  companies  vary,  but  in  most 
cities  to  have  passed  the  sixth  or  seventh 
grade  in  grammar  school  is  sufficient. 
Boston  tries  to  get  high  school  girls  but 
does  not  always  succeed. 

Having  passed  all  these  examinations 
the  girls  are  put  into  training  schools  in 
all  principal  cities. 

The  report  says:  "This  thorough 
weeding  out  of  applicants,  first  by  the 
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application  bureau,  secondly  by  the  physi- 
cal and  medical  tests,  and  thirdly,  by  the 
final  examinations  upon  the  close  of  the 
school  training,  insures  for  the  compa- 
nies a  very  excellent  class  of  young  wo- 
men finally  accepted,  and  would,  if  the 
tenure  of  service  could  by  any  method  be 
increased,  give  the  public  a  splendid  guar- 
antee of  efficient  service." 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  WORK 

A  chapter  on  the  Character  and  Sever- 
ity of  the  Work,  gives  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  of  a  telephone  girl. 

The  height  of  the  switchboard,  and  the 
width  of  the  section,  or  in  other  words, 
the  length  of  the  upward  reach  and  the 
distance  of  the  side  reach,  together  with 
the  "load"  or  number  of  calls  a  girl  must 
answer  in  a  given  time,  constitute  the 
physical  elements  of  strain  that  make  up 
the  conditions  of  severity  of  the  work. 
Acceping  36  inches  as  the  maximum  of 
comfortable  side-reach,  122  exchanges  re- 
ported a  side-reach  in  excess  of  this,  39 
of  these  report  between  36  and  37  inches, 
il  between  37  and  38  inches,  10  between 
43.  and  44  inches,  while  one  reports  a 
side-reach  of  between  50  and  51  inches. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  calls  an 
hour  are  given  as  the  "breaking  point" 
or  limit  of  a  girl's  power  to  give  the  pub- 
lic efficient  service  and  not  injure  her- 
self. A  table  shows  the  places  where 
this  load  is  exceeded.  The  statement  is 
made  that  from  the  standpoint  of  effi- 
ciency of  service  to  the  public,  too  light 
a  "load"  is  as  bad  as  too  high  a  one.  The 
operator  who  has  not  enough  to  do  to 
keep  her  busy  does  not  attend  to  what 
she  has. 

Wage  rates  and  overtime  work  are  ex- 
tensively considered,  especially  wages  for 
women.  The  total  for  all  Bell  Companies 
shows  16,258  women  operators  at  an 
average  monthly  wage  of  $30.91.  The 
largest  number  of  operators,  4,562,  fall 
in  the  $30  to  $35  class,  and  these  consti- 
tute 28.06  per  cent  of  the  16,258  female 
operators  working  for  Bell  Companies 
from  whom  pay  roll  cards  were  received. 
Of  513  female  operators  reported  by  the 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Com- 
pany exchanges,  123,  or  23.98  per  cent. 


fall  in  the  $25  to  $30  group,  the  largest 
number  falling  in  any  one  group;  while 
271  operators  out  of  the  568  returns 
from  independent  companies  fall  within 
the  same  group,  and  these  constitute  27.71 
per  cent  of  that  total. 

The  lowest  average  for  Bell  Companies 
is  naturally  found  in  some  of  the  groups 
of  towns  under  5,000  population,  where 
in  one  case  346  operators  average  $18.21 
on  a  full  time  basis;  212  operators  in 
towns  between  5,000  and  15,000  popu- 
lation have  an  average  monthly  wage  of 
$19.92. 

Taking  the  larger  cities,  the  highest 
average  monthly  rate  is  found  in  New 
York  city,  where  2,825  operators  aver- 
age $36.96;  Chicago,  $31.69;  St.  Louis, 
$29.44 ;  and  Baltimore,  $27.70.  But  Pa- 
cific Coast  cities  are  higher:  San  Fran- 
cisco, $35.84;  Los  Angeles,  $35.09;  Seat- 
tle, $35;  Portland,  $34.74.  The  lowest 
average  for  a  single  considerable  city  in 
the  Bell  system  is  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  175  operators  have  an  average 
rate  of  $22.40.  The  average  rates  in 
southern  cities  range  rather  lower  than 
elsewhere.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  low  average  for  independent  com- 
panies reporting,  as  most  of  the  returns 
received  were  from  southern  cities  lo- 
cated in  a  low  wage  belt.  The  568  wage 
returns  from  three  independent  com- 
panies show  an  average  monthly  rate  of 
$24.38,  the  lowest  being  Louisville, 
$19.07;  the  highest  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
$26. 

The  returns  from  the  American  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Company,  or  long 
distance  exchanges,  sho\v  513  operators 
with  a  general  average  monthly  wage 
rate  of  $34.35.  Here  the  lowest  average 
rate  is  found  in  Kansas  City,  $30;  the 
highest  is  New  York,  $38.53. 

A  table  giving  per  cent  of  operators 
who  worked  overtime  shows  that  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, or  in  other  words  the  "long  dis- 
tance" exchanges,  have  no  overtime.  The 
Bell  Company  has  practically  none  in 
New  York,  while  in  Chicago  27.68  per 
cent  of  the  operators  had  overtime  work ; 
in  New  Orleans.  98.4  per  cent;  Cleve- 
land. 88.2  per  cent:  Cincinnati,  42.4  per 
cent :  Louisville,  86.5  per  cent ;  Boston, 
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1.54  per  cent.  Commissioner  Xeill  sug- 
gests that  if  overtime  can  be  practically 
eliminated  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cities,  the  adoption  of  their  methods 
might  reduce  it  to  a  minimum  in  all. 

A  chapter  on  Welfare  Work  and  care 
for  health  of  employes,  finds  a  very  wide- 
spread, intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  companies  to  look  after  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  telephone  girls.  A 
strong  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  companies 
and  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  is  found 
among  the  women  in  the  business,  and 
this  adds  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
service. 

AVERAGE  SERVICE,  THREE  YEARS 

An  important  element  in  determining 
the  efficiency  of  service  is  the  length  of 
service  of  an  operator;  or  in  other  words, 
the  average  length  of  service  in  the  oc- 
cupation. Broadly  speaking,  this  is  an 
element  which  the  companies  cannot  alto- 
gether control,  though,  so  far  as  the  ques- 
tions of  wages,  age  at  beginning  work, 
opportunities  for  promotion,  and  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  employes  enter  into 
the  problem,  the  answer  lies  with  the 
companies.  Other  elements,  especially 
marriage,  are  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
companies. 

The  general  experience  of  telephone 
companies  is  an  average  life  at  the  switch- 
board of  about  three  years.  One  com- 
pany, by  reducing  the  age  at  which  it 
would  employ  girls  from  seventeen  to  fif- 
teen years,  increased  the  average  length 
of  service  of  its  operators  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  and.  a  half  years,  and 
generally  speaking  the  younger  the  girls 
are  when  they  begin  the  longer  they  stay 
at  the  business.  The  average  length  of 
service  of  all  operators  is  reported  by 
Dallas,  Texas,  as  two  years  and  five 
months ;  average  length  of  service  for  all 
operators  is  reported  as  seventeen  months 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  eighteen 
months  in  Baltimore. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  numbers 
of  night  and  evening  operators  pass  into 
the  day  force  rather  than  out  of  the  ser- 
vice, while  those  dropping  out  of  the  day 
force  drop  out  of  the  service  altogether, 
only  a  comparatively  few  going  into  su- 
pervisory groups. 


In  the  matter  of  promotion  in  the 
sense  of  increased  salary,  most  compa- 
nies have  more  or  less  adhered  to  auto- 
matic systems  of  granting  increases  every 
six  months  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 
Failure  to  adhere  strictly  to  this  rule, 
when  it  is  a  tacit  part  of  the  terms  of 
agreement  under  which  the  operator  en- 
ters the  company's  employ,  was  found  to 
be  a  serious  source  of  complaint,  and 
most  fruitful  of  resignation.  Promo- 
tions from  the  ranks  of  operators  to  the 
supervisory  force  are  not  infrequent  and 
may  fairly  be  hoped  for  by  the  older 
women. 

In  any  business  expanding  so  rapidly 
as  is  the  telephone,  the  number  of  new 
employes  taken  on,  not  to  replace  others 
who  have  resigned  or  been  dismissed  but 
to  increase  the  operating  force,  renders 
the  consideration  of  average  time  of  em- 
ployment or  length  of  service  liable  to 
mislead,  or  at  least  suggest  wrong  deduc- 
tions and  conclusions  if  unaccompanied 
with  proper  precautions. 

Moreover,  efficiency  of  service  is  not 
increased  perceptibly  after  a  certain 
length  of  experience  has  been  reached. 
After  eight  or  ten  months'  service,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  reasonably  bright  opera- 
tor is  as  effcient  as  she  will  ever  be  at 
switchboard  work. 

STRIKES  AND  OPERATORS'  UNIONS 

Telephone  operators'  strikes  have  been 
remarkably  rare,  and  generally  very 
short.  During  the  investigation  records 
of  less  than  a  dozen  strikes  were  discov- 
ered, and  these  were  minor  matters  which 
in  no  case  lasted  more  than  a  week.1 

Practically  no  organization  exists 
among  operators.  Only  five  local  fed- 
eral unions  of  telephone  operators  are 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  None  of  these  is  large  or  lo- 
cated in  a  city  of  considerable  size.  One 
or  two  of  these  when  visited  seemed  to 
be  more  like  social  clubs  than  trade 
unions.  In  all  cases  their  relations  with 
local  managers  were  entirely  friendly.  In 
the  large  cities  the  attitude  of  the  local 
managers,  and  of  the  companies  as  a 

1  Tbo  strike  In  r>o-<  Molnes  and  connected 
towns  In  Iowa,  not  belnp  within  the  territory  In- 
vestiffated.  is  not  Included. 
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whole,  is  distinctly  antagonistic  toward 
labor  organizations  among  operators.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  with  the  almost  uni- 
versal fact  of  short  experience  for  a  vast 
majority  of  the  operators,  any  organiza- 
tion among  them  would  be  likely  to  be  in 
the  control  of  young  girls  inexperienced 
in  any  kind  of  industrial  affairs  with 
only  three  or  four  months'  experience  in 
the  telephone  business.  Managers  who 
were  most  apprehensive  of  the  danger 
from  trade  unions  among  operators  in- 
sisted that  their  feelings  and  opinions 
were  not  based  upon  gene/al  objections 
to  trade-unionism  itself,  and  that  they 
would  not  object  to  unions  if  in  the  fu- 
ture the  telephone  business  got  to  a  point 
where  the  mass  of  its  operators  were 
women  of  mature  years,  who  had  been 
for  a  reasonable  time  in  the  company's 
employ. 

THE  AFTERMATH  AT  CHERRY 

Some  interesting  sequels  to  the  appall- 
ingly fatal  fire  in  the  mine  of  the  St.  Paul 
Coal  Company  at  Cherry,  111.,  November 
13,  are  rescuing  some  gain  from  the  irre- 
trievable losses  of  the  disaster.  The  final 
count  of  the  dead  is  258,  168  of  them 
married,  eighty-four  single,  three  widow- 
ers and  one  divorced.  From  the  third 
and  lowest  level  of  the  mine  over  sixty 
bodies  have  just  been  recovered.  The 
company  is  offering  to  settle  its  liability 
with  the  families  of  the  dead  on  the  ba- 
sis of  $500  for  the  death  of  each  single 
man  and  $1,800  for  each  married  man. 
Negotiations  for  combining  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  several  relief  funds  under 
a  joint  board  of  trustees  are  favorably 
progressing  among  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  the  American  Red  Cross,  pri- 
vate donors,  and  the  State  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration which  is  entrusted  with  the 
$100.000  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  sufferers. 

Two  of  the  three  bills  presented  to  the 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  by  the 
Illinois  Mining  Investigation  Commis- 
sion were  enacted,  and  signed  by  the 
governor,  without  opposition.  As  re- 
ported in  detail  in  THE  SURVEY  for  Jan- 
uary i  and  29,  one  of  these  laws  pro- 
vides protection  from  fire  at  mine  bot- 


toms. The  other  appropriates  sufficient 
funds  to  establish  stations  not  only  for 
rescue  work  but  to  train  the  miners 
to  render  such  service  themselves.  The 
third  bill,  providing  for  an  appropriation 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  to  enable  it 
to  conduct  miners  and  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes at  mining  centers  throughout  the 
state,  failed  to  receive  the  governor's  sig- 
nature because  it  was  not  considered  by 
the  attorney  general  to  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  call  for  the  special  session 
of  the  Legislature.  This  very  necessary 
educational  work  will  doubtless  be  pro- 
vided for,  among  the  other  recommenda- 
tions, in  the  final  report  of  the  commis- 
sion which  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  regular  session  in  1911. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  COMMISSION 

Urgency  was  also  furnished  by  this 
disaster  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  cre- 
ating a  commission  to  investigate  em- 
ployers' liability  and  to  propose  more 
equitable  legislation  than  Illinois  has  yet 
had.  The  bill  was  enacted  substantially 
as  it  was  reported  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
January  I,  but  through  the  short-sighted 
and  persistent  policy  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  officials,  which  was  not 
favored  by  the  delegates  of  the  miners, 
the  constituency  of  the  commission  was 
limited  to  six  employers  and  six  em- 
ployes, leaving  out  representatives  of  the 
public  as  provided  in  the  original  draft. 
Neither  the  governor  nor  the  friends  of 
the  bill  in  the  Legislature  favored  this 
elimination,  but  they  conceded  the  point 
rather  than  imperil  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  Illinois  commission  is  author- 
ized by  this  law  to  co-operate  with  the 
commissions  in  Minnesota,  New  York. 
and  Wisconsin. 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN  AT  CHERRY 

One  of  the  donors  who  came  to  the 
help  of  the  sufferers  at  Cherry,  wanted 
her  gift  to  render  some  constructive 
service.  The  proposal  to  furnish  a  tru- 
ant officer  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Cherry  Public  School, 
and  the  Chicago  South  Park  -Commis- 
sioners considerately  gave  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  Guy  L.  Shipps,  director  of  Da- 
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vis  Square  recreation  center,  to  initiate 
the  work  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Walter  C.  Jones.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  furnished  THE  SURVEY  with 
the  following  account  of  their  interesting 
experience : 

During  the  two  weeks"excitement  fol- 
lowing the  mine  fire  no  attempt  was 
made  to  open  the  school.  In  the  general 
collapse  of  village  and  family  life,  sight 
was  completely  lost  of  school  duties.  The 
attention  of  young  and  old  was  absorbed 
by  widespread  grief,  the  suspense  in  the 
recovery  of  the  bodies,  the  sudden  eco- 
nomic dependence  of  every  household 
and  the  presence  of  strangers  exercising 
strange  functions  in  the  little  village.  Of 
the  330  children  enrolled  in  the  school, 
one-fifth  had  failed  to  return,  but  the 
absentees  were  reduced  from  sixty  to 
twenty-seven  in  one  day,  and  to  twelve 
the  next. 

The  annihilation  of  the  adult  male  pop- 
ulation removed  the  disciplinary  force 
from  168  families.  The  Red  Cross  vis- 
itors, the  visiting  nurses  and  the  church 
workers  aided  in  stimulating  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  surviving  parents. 
Those  at  work  around  the  shaft  were 
disturbed  by-  the  presence  of  little  boys, 
and  there  had  been  no  organized  ma- 
chinery of  compulsory  education.  The 
new  truant  officer  was  accordingly  au- 
thorized to  bring  the  children  into  school, 
but  without  legal  action  if  possible.  This 
stand  of  the  board  produced  an  imme- 
diate effect.  Boys  and  girls  of  school 
age  suddenly  felt  a  new  sense  of  being 
recognized  by  the  community.  The 
youngsters  were  attracted  to  the  school 
yard  by  the  announcement  that  baseball 
would  be  played  there  on  the  ice.  The 
games  increased  in  interest  and  the  in- 
terest was  transferred  to  the  inside  of 
the  school  building  when  one  of  the  Red 
Cross  workers  furnished  a  story  hour. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  children  were 
hungry  for  stories.  Donations  of  story 
books  were  sought,  received  and  deposit- 
ed for  distribution  in  the  basement  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  This  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  permanent  public  school  li- 


brary authorized  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. When  it  became  known  that  the 
shaft  was  to  be  unsealed,  the  day  set  for 
the  gruesome  scene  was  appointed  for 
the  organization  of  an  athletic  associa- 
tion and  for  a  girls'  party,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  fateful  shaft  lost  its  attrac- 
tion.- Visits  were  constantly  made  to  the 
homes  of  delinquents  and  a  few  persis- 
tent truants  were  escorted  to  school.  A 
fire  drill  was  instituted  for  the  first  time. 

All  this  emphasis  upon  the  importance 
of  the  school  stimulated  interest  in  public 
education  throughout  the  village.  A 
number  of  children,  as  old  as  twelve  or 
thirteen,  were  found  who  had  never  been 
registered  in  school  and  whose  absence 
was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  no  one 
had  ever  sought  to  give  the  parents  a 
sense  of  the  importance  and  value  of 
school  for  their  children.  Most  of  these 
became  regular  attendants.  A  number 
of  boys  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
mine  but  hesitated  to  return  because  they 
were  so  shocked  by  the  disaster,  asked 
for  a  night  school,  for  which,  however, 
no  funds  were  available. 

The  fact  which  stands  out  most  in  the 
entire  experience  with  the  children  at 
Cherry  is  the  frankness  with  which  they 
met  the  stranger,  the  straightforwardness 
with  which  they  met  inquiries  regarding 
their  delinquency,  and  their  willingness 
to  fulfill  their  obligations  when  pointed 
out.  The  avidity  with  which  they  seized 
opportunities  for  organizing  their  recre- 
ations indicates  a  fertile  field  for  initia- 
tive and  supervision  in  communities  of 
this  character.  But  playground  appara- 
tus and  play  space  are  not  favored  with- 
out the  supervision  of  a  director. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  work,  so 
auspiciously  begun,  must  soon  cease  for 
lack  of  funds.  It  should  surely  appeal 
not  only  to  private  givers,  but  to  the  St. 
Paul  Cpal  Company  to  furnish  means  to 
the  Cherry  Board  of  Education  to  con- 
tinue this  wise  work  of  occupying  the 
Hves  of  the  children  in  this  dreary  mining 
town  by  quickening  their  interest  in  both 
school  and  play. 
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An  editorial  from  the  Labour  Leader,  pub- 
lished in  England,  gives  a  particularly  in- 
teresting glimpse  of  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  for  it  is  a  journal  of  trades  unionism, 
socialism  and  politics  of  a  sort  which  in 
this  country  has  not  yet  clearly  recognized 
the  relations  between  constructive  philan- 
thropy and  the  more  consciously  radical 
movements  for  social  betterment.  The  La- 
bour Leader  was  established  in  1897  by  Keir 
Hardio,  who  was  editor  until  1904,  when  it 
became  the  official  organ  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party — that  is,  of  that  more  moder- 
ate group  of  English  socialists  which  in  al- 
liance with  individualist  trades  unionists 
sent  thirty  members  to  the  last  Parliament. 
It  is  published  weekly  and  contains  much 
solid  information  such  as  reports  of  Parlia- 
ment, technical  criticism  of  parliamentary 
acts,  statistics  of  unemployment  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  labor. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  outline  the  articles 
in  the  issues  of  THE  SURVEY  at  hand,  ar- 
ticles which  show  "warm-blooded  sympathy 
and  an  unfaltering  sense  of  a  common,  hu- 
man right  to  life  worth  living.  They  are 
constantly  disciplined  to  the  inquiry,  'What 
can  be  done  now?'  to  fight  some  special  evil. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manifest  sin- 
cerity of  the  inquiry  leads  continually  to 
the  recognition  that  the  root  of  the  evil  lies 
in  conditions  for  which  society,  rather  than 
the  individual  sufferer,  is  responsible.  To 
a  socialist  there  is  a  specially  piquant  in- 
terest in  the  study,  through  the  pages  of 
THE  SURVEY,  of  the  gradual  lifting  of  that 
'state  blindness'  so  powerfully  analyzed  by 
H.  G.  Wells  in  his  study  of  America — at  any 
rate,  from  the  eyes  of  the  genuine  friends 
of  the  poor  in  the  United  States." 

*  *     * 

The  "saleslady"  at  the  department  store 
book  counter  adds  constantly  to  the  joy  of 
nations.  Lippincott's  reports  that  a  cus- 
tomer who  asked  early  in  December  for 
Pepys  Diary  was  told  that  "our  1910  diaries 
aren't  in  yet."  The  New  York  Sun  has  an 
even  better  yarn  of  a  woman  who  asked 
for  Lamb's  Tales.  "Fur  department,  third 
floor,"  said  the  girl.  A  big  Brooklyn  depart- 
ment store  sent  an  order  the  other  day  to 
Charities  Publication  Committee  for  Lag- 
gards in  Our  Schools,  one  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  publications.  The  order 
read:  "Please  send  one  copy  Lizards  on  Our 
Schools."  Laggards,  by  the  way,  has  run 
into  a  second  edition,  and  has  been  made  the 
basis  in  many  cities  of  a  searching  study 
of  the  reasons  for  backwardness  among  the 
pupils — or  "retardation  and  elimination"  as 
the  school  people  put  it. 

*  »    * 

It  is  not  often  that  within  the  compass  of 
twenty-two  small  pages  so  much  practical  in- 
formation is  stowed  away  as  can  be  found  in 
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How  Shall  the  Little  Ones  Sew?1  by  Florence 
Kendrick  Johnston.  Compressed  in  these 
few  pages  is  the  argument  for  work  suited 
to  small  fingers  and  a  very  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  strain  to  which  a  child 
is  subjected  who  must  accomplish  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  sewing,  by  means  of  small 
stitches  on  uninteresting  patches.  The  sug- 
gestion for  a  year's  work,  with  the  very  val- 
uable enumeration  of  the  materials  needed 
and  their  cost,  directions  for  cutting,  and 
photographs  of  attractive  and  useful  ar- 
ticles that  children  can  make,  must  needs 
stimulate  many  teachers  of  sewing.  All 
teachers  and  mothers  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  children  might  read  the 
little  book  with  profit,  and  it  should  certain- 
ly be  ready  for  reference  in  the  sewing 
schools  of  settlements  and  church  societies. 
*  *  * 

Embodied  in  a  recent  report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  industrial  statistics  for  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  is  a  special  report 
of  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  agencies 
of  Providence  by  Carol  Aronovici,  head- 
worker  at  Union  Settlement,  Providence. 

He  makes  two  classifications  of  these 
agencies;  one  upon  the  basis  of  source  of 
maintenance,  following  tL  i  sual  dividing 
lines  of  city  or  state  support,  .  irtly  private 
and  partly  city  or  state  support,  and  wholly 
private  maintenance;  and  a  second  classifi- 
cation with  reference  to  the  kind  of  service 
rendered. 

In  the  second  classification  the  groups 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Charitable  relief  agen- 
cies, all  charitable  organizations,  municipal 
or  private,  that  give  aid  through  material 
service;  (2)  all  charitable  agencies  which 
may  give  relief  but  whose  chief  object  Is 
to  carry  on  religious  propaganda;  (3)  homes 
and  shelter — homes  for  dependents,  those 
which  give  permanent  care  for  the  aged, 
and  those  which  give  first  temporary  and 
then  supervisory  care  for  children,  and  also 
temporary  homes,  including  under  this  a 
group  called  "protective  homes,"  which  are 
not  Intended  for  dependent  persons  but  10 
provide  such  social  and  housing  facil- 
ities as  better  to  insure  physical  com- 
forts and  protection  than  would  other- 
wise be  within  the  means  of  persons 
more  or  less  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves; (4)  sanitary  educational  relief 
agencies;  (5)  educational  and  social  centers, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  location  of  the 
settlements  in  Providence  is  criticized  as 
not  being  in  the  congested  districts,  which 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  con- 
gestion is  more  recent  than  the  establish- 

»How  Shall  the  Little  Ones  fe'ew?  By  Flor- 
ence Kendrick  Johnston.  The  University  Ex- 
tension Society,  New  York,  1010.  Pp.  32.  By 
mall  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d  street,  New 
York,  or  158  Adams  street,  Chicago,  postpaid, 
eleven  cents. 
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ment  of  the  settlements;  (6)  protective 
agencies;  (7)  Industrial  aid,  which  takes  in 
employment  agencies  and  day  nurseries; 
(8)  special  aid,  under  which  appear  the 
Working  Men's  Loan  Association  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Hope  which  render  only  personal 
service. 

Mr.  Aronovici  attempts  to  provide  in  his 
report  such  definite  information  as  to  tho 
scope,  method,  and  financial  standing  of  the 
various  philanthropic  agencies  in  Provi- 
dence as  will  give  contributors  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  through  which  channel 
they  desire  their  benevolences  to  pass.  His 
report  also  shows  which  agencies  use  up-to- 
date  business  methods  and  which  pursue  the 
old  method  of  secrecy  and  non-accounting. 
He  closes  with  the  suggestion  that  the  large 
amount  expended  in  charity  in  Providence, 
representing  an  investment  of  $377.25  for 
each  of  the  44,648  families  of  the  city, 
might  be  lessened  or  expended  to  a  much 
better  advantage  if  there  were  a  state  su- 
pervisory board.  Though  the  attempt  to  ob- 
tain the  required  information  did  not  meet 
with  a  cordial  response  from  some  of  the 
societies,  nevertheless  Mr.  Aronovici  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  detailed  report  of  the 
city's  charities;  and  though  his  sentences 
sometimes  show  a  lack  of  entire  familiarity 
with  English,  his  meaning  is  always  clear; 
and  the  study  should  be  of  service  to  all  the 
social  workers -of  Providence. 


The  Natio  .al  Federation  of  Remedial 
Loan  Associations,  which  was  organized  in 
Buffalo  last  June  at  the  time  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  has 
issued  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
its  first  meeting. 

Fourteen  companies,  which,  in  ten  or 
twelve  cities,  make  loans  on  security  of  a 
chattel  mortgage  or  of  personal  property 
pawned  with  them  at  reasonable  rates  of 
interest,  at  that  time  effected  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  for- 
mation of  similar  companies  to  compete 
with  the  usurious  and  unscrupulous  money 
lenders  who  carry  on  most  of  this  business. 
There  is  no  "salary  loan"  company  among 
them,  and  experiment  has  never  been  made 
with  this  branch  of  the  loan  business  from  a 
philanthropic  viewpoint.  The  federation  is 
preparing  a  program  for  its  next  meeting, 
which  is  to  take  place  in  St.  Louis  in  May, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction.  W.  N.  Finley, 
manager  of  the  Chattel  Loan  Association  of 
Baltimore,  is  its  first  chairman. 
*  *  * 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of 
New  York  has  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of 
pamphlets  on  the  prevention  of  industrial 
accidents.  It  is  dedicated  to  their  policy- 
holders  and  is  based  on  the  company's  rec- 
ords of  "injuries  sustained  by  employes  of 
its  assured  and  others;  the  observations 
made  in  the  course  of  its  business  by  its 
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inspectors  of  boilers,  engines,  flywheels,  em- 
ployers' liability  risks,  etc.,  and  by  the  en- 
gineers and  experts  in  charge  of  its  under- 
writing and  inspections,  text-books,  current 
publications,  and  manufacturers'  descrip- 
tions of  their  safety  devices." 

No.  1  of  the  series  is  restricted  to  those 
precautions  which  are  of  general  application 
in  all  industries.  Four  pages  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  light,  air,  comfort,  overcrowding, 
slippery  floors,  unsuitable  clothing,  main- 
tenance of  discipline,  overwork,  and  similar 
conditions,  which  any  one  can  understand 
and  appreciate,  are  followed  by  nearly  two 
hundred  pages  of  technical  information 
about  precautions  which  look  as  if  they 
would  be  easily  understandable.  Other 
pamphlets  will  follow  dealing  with  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  certain  industries,  and  all 
may  be  obtained  at  very  small  prices.1 

*  *     * 

A  recent  report  of  the  Labor  Information 
Office  for  Italians,  59  Lafayette  street,  New 
York,  shows  that  during  1909  an  average  of 
160  immigrants  were  received.  There  were 
402  applications  for  help  and  3,919  .immi- 
grants were  employed  through  the  office. 
The  organization  is  a  domestic  corporation 
which  acts  both  as  a  free  employment 
agency  and  as  an  information  bureau  for 
the  benefit  of  Italian  immigrants.  Dr.  E.  G. 
di  Palma  Castiglione  is  manager. 

*  *     * 

South  End  House  has  announced  three 
more  books  in  its  series  of  volumes  inter- 
preting Boston.  The  first  will  be  a  study 
of  Charlestown,  East  Boston  and  South 
Boston,  and  other  areas  immediately  round 
the  thickly  settled  heart  of  the  city,  under 
the  name  of  The  Zone  of  Emergence.  The 
residents  of  these  districts  are  neither  pri- 
marily tenement  dwellers  nor  lodgers.  They 
are  of  the  second  generation  in  the  matter 
of  nativity;  are  more  or  less  equally  distant 
from  the  center  of  the  city  geographically, 
and  economically  are  a  stage  above  common 
labor.  The  second  volume  will  be  a  study 
of  suburban  distribution,  and  the  third  a 
general  sociological  study  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Woods  and  his  colleagues  have  heretofore 
issued  The  City  Wilderness,  a  study  of  the 
down-at-the-heel  residence  neighborhood  in 
the  South  End,  The  Lodging  House  Problem 
and  Americans  in  Process,  a  study  of  the 
immigrant  neighborhoods  in  old  Boston. 
The  new  volumes  will  round  out  what  will 
be  the  most  complete  study  of  the  working 
class  districts  of  any  American  city. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 

(Editorial  from  the  N«-w  York  Timf*.  March  2fi.) 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  editor  of  THE  SUB- 
VET,  is  in  error.  In  another  column  we  re- 
produce his  article  of  March  26,  concerning 
amendment  of  the  proposed  Rockefeller 
charter.  Ey  similar  arguments,  according 
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to  press  dispatches  from  Washington,  cer- 
tain western  senators  are  likewise  prepar- 
ing to  oppose  the  grant  of  the  Foundation. 
The  three  specific  points  that  Mr.  Devine 
raises  against  the  charter  proceed  from  his 
original  assumption,  as  expressed  in  THE 
SURVEY  of  March  12,  that  by  the  terms  of 
the  charter  great  resources  are  to  be  "placed 
at  the  uncontrolled  disposal"  of  a  small 
group  of  men.  It  being  once  admitted — and 
Mr.  Devine  now  makes  this  admission — that 
according  to  the  bill  as  it  has  been  drafted, 
Congress  has  absolute  supervision  and  con- 
trol at  all  times  over  the  disposition  of  the 
Rockefeller  fund;  that  it  may  amend  the 
charter  or  revoke  it  according  to  its  will; 
that  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  is  constant- 
ly subject  to  investigation,  and  stated  an- 
nual reports  must  be  made  to  the  secretary 
of  the  interior,  it  seems  impossible  that 
there  can  be  any  reasonable  objection  to 
the  chartering  of  the  Foundation  according 
to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  wishes. 

Mr.  Devine  admits  that  the    Times    has 
demonstrated   "conclusively   that    it   is   pos- 
sible   for   the    government    to    prevent    fla- 
grant abuse  of  the  funds  of  the  Foundation," 
but  adds:  "There  is  a  wide  margin  between 
positively  beneficent  activities  and  such  ob- 
noxious and  unlawful  actions  as  would  jus- 
tify intervention  by  Congress  and  the  courts. 
Certainly  the  courts  may  not  intervene  save 
in  cases  involving  obnoxious  and  unlawful 
conduct  of  the  Foundation.    But  the  charter 
provides  that  its  provisions  shall  be  subject 
to  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal  "at  the 
pleasure    of    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States."      That  means,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Devine   has   misstated   and    utterly   miscon- 
ceives what  "would  justify  intervention  by 
Congress,"    since   this    would   include    occa- 
sions of  policy  as  well  as  of  "flagrant  abuse." 
Now  for  the  specific  objections.      Mr.  De- 
vine   insists,   first,    that    "the    government 
should   have  a  voice — naturally  by   election 
of  Congress  or  appointment  of  the  president 
— in  the  selection  of  trustees."      But  since 
the  beginnings  of  civilized  government  tes- 
tators  and   benefactors   have   been   allowed 
to  select  the  trustees  of  their  gifts,  the  trus- 
tees to  administer  them  subject  to  removal 
for  abuse  of  their  trust.      Because  in  this 
case  the  trustees  are  made  self-perpetuating, 
there  is  the  added  safeguard  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  at  any  time,  and  for  any  rea- 
son,  abolish   tho   succession   and   select   its 
own  trustees  for  the  fund.      A  stipulation 
that   the   income   "should    actually    be    ex- 
pended year  by  year"  would  be  frivolous  and 
mischievous,  since  it  might  compel  the  mak- 
ing of  gifts  prematurely,  or  their  inadequate 
bestowal.     To  provide  further  that  the  fund 
should  from  the  outset  be   spent,  principal 
and  interest,  would  seem  much  like  killine; 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.     After 
all.   it  is   a  corporate  philanthropist,   not  a 
corporate   philanthropy,   that    is    to   be   en- 
dowed   in    perpetuity.      Mr.    Devine's    argu- 
ment  against   perpetual    philanthropies    is, 
therefore,  beside  the  mark.      Indeed,  it  was 
precisely  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his 
benefactions  from  the  tyranny  of  the  "dead 


t-and"  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  devised  this  plan 
of  a  perpetual  agency  making  temporary  be- 
stowals by  the  hands  of  living  persons. 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

Will  you  permit  me,  as  one  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY'S heavy  debtors,  to  ask  through  your 
columns  one  or  two  questions  inspired  by 
your  two  recent  editorial  comments  upon 
the  proposed  charter  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation? 

1.  Does   the   magnitude   of    the    proposed 
Rockefeller  Foundation  so  clarify  issues  in- 
volved   in    large    gifts    for    benevolent    pur- 
poses, that  you  would  modify  your  charac- 
terization of  the  will   of  the  late  John   S. 
Kennedy? 

2.  What  puts  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
in  a  different  class  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion   Board,    Russell    Sage    Foundation,    or 
Oberlin  College? 

3.  Can  a  foundation  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, compelled  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  do  more 
harm  than  a  foundation  of  ten  million  dol- 
lars,   freed    from   the    necessity    of   making 
such  annual  report  to  the  public? 

4.  Does  the   provision   for   an   annual   re- 
port from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  carry 
with  it  the  power  of  examining  the  records 
to  see  if  the  report  is  true  and  to  see  with 
respect  to  which  appeals  it  acted  negatively? 

5.  With   respect   to   which   other   national 
foundation    would    you    advise    legal    provi- 
sion  for  spending  all  of  the  interest  each 
year,  plus  such  portion  of  the  principal  as 
would  insure  the  disappearance  of  the  foun- 
dation in  fifty  or  one  hundred  years? 

WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN. 
New  York  City. 

[1.  The  magnitude  and  other  conditions  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  do  clarify  the 
issues  involved  in  large  gifts.  We  would 
not  modify  either  our  characterization  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  will;  or  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  viz.,  that  in  conception  and  pur- 
pose the  latter  "compares  favorably  with 
the  wisest  and  most  generous  of  previous 
donations." 

2.  We  have  already  plainly  Intimated  that 
in  the  particulars  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing  the    General   Education   Board   and 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  raise  the  same 
questions. 

3.  We  do  not   know  the  answer    to    this. 
Our  interest  is  rather  in  the  good  they  can 
do  and  in  guarding  against  any  harm  they 
can  do  whether  big  or  little. 

4.  Probably    not.     If    our    correspondent 
considers  it  desirable  that  the  public  should 
know  what  applications  are  refused,  it  might 
be  well   to  make  this    recommendation    to 
Congress.     It  is   an   interesting  suggestion. 

5.  All   other   endowments   hereafter   made 
for  charitable  purposes.    We  would  have  no 
objection  to  some  elasticity  in  the  provision 
for   expenditure  of  the  income  in   order  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  sudden  unwise  ex- 
penditure.     This   is   quite   compatible   with 
a  provision  that  income  shall  not  be  in  ef- 
fect  added    to   endowment. — Ed.] 
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SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

COMPENSATION  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS:    A  STEP  IN  ADVANCE 

The  Wainwright  commission's  report  of  progress  indicates  that  the  difficult 
task  entrusted  to  that  body  by  the  New  York  Legislature  has  been  performed  thus 
far  with  shrewd  judgment,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  courage,  and  in  an  alto- 
gether fair  and  conciliatory  spirit  towards  both  employers  and  employes.  If  either 
party  has  reason  for  dissatisfaction  it  is  apparently  the  latter,  because  so  large  a 
number  of  hazardous  occupations  are  left  unprotected  by  the  compulsory  law; 
because  the  injured  workman  must  forfeit  the  right  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  law  if  he  sues  for  damages  under  the  existing  employers'  liability 
law  even  if  he  loses  his  suit;  and  because  if  temporarily  disabled  his  compen- 
sation will  amount  to  only  fifty  per  cent  of  his  wages.  The  proposed  law  re- 
quires the  injured  employe  to  choose  his  remedy — either  a  suit  for  damages  or 
a  claim  under  the  compensation  law — and  to  stand  by  his  choice.  This  deviation 
from  the  English  plan  was  felt  by  the  New  York  commission  to  be  a  reasonable 
concession  to  employers,  but  its  chief  merit  is  that  it  discourages  speculative  law- 
suits, which  is  indeed  one  of  the  main  objects  which  any  reform  of  the  employers' 
liability  law  must  keep  steadily  in  view. 

The  commission  recommends  two  distinct  but  supplementary  statutes.  One  of 
these  gives  definitely  to  all  workmen  engaged  in  certain  specified  dangerous  in- 
dustries, such  as  railroading,  tunneling,  steel  construction,  and  occupations  involv- 
ing danger  of  exposure  to  electric  current,  the  assured  right  to  compensation 
in  every  case  of  injury  which  is  not  due  to  their  own  gross  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct. Even  in  these  occupations  the  right  to  damages  under  the  existing  em- 
ployers' liability  law  is  retained.  The  state  constitution  says  expressly  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  away.  After  an  injury,  the  workman  may  waive  this  very  illu- 
sive and  uncertain  "right,"  and  accept  instead  the  moderate  but  still  substantial 
compensation  provided  in  this  act.  If  he  does  so  he  will  be  paid  promptly;  the 
amount  will  be  known  in  advance ;  he  will  have  no  need  for  the  services  of  a  law- 
yer; his  compensation  will  bear  some  natural  relation  to  the  extent  of  his  injury; 
and  his  relations  with  his  employer  will  remain  on  something  like  a  mutually  sat- 
isfactory basis.  Under  the  compensation  law,  the  amount  to  be  paid  will  be  de- 
termined automatically.  Any  school  boy  can  figure  out  the  amount  and  it  will 
not  require  an  Egyptian  seer  to  foretell  when  it  will  be  paid.  There  will  be  no 
need  to  suborn  perjury  or  to  make  grand  stand  appeals  to  sympathy.  Courts 
will  no  longer  need  to  lean  backwards  in  defense  of  property  because  juries  are 
reckless  in  their  awards  of  damages  to  plaintiffs  without  just  cause.  In  fact  courts 
will  find  much  of  their  occupation  gone  the  way  of  the  ambulance  chasing  with 
which  it  originates  and  which  existing  employers'  liability  laws  encourage. 
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Altogether,  therefore,  employes  in  the  large  and  important  trades  covered  by 
the  first  proposed  statute  have  much  to  gain  by  its  enactment.  The  scale  of  com- 
pensation embodied  in  the  act  is  not  extravagant  but  it  is  reasonable.  In  case 
of  death  the  dependent  family  is  to  receive  the  equivalent  of  four  years'  pay. 
In  England  the  corresponding  provision  is  for  three  years'  pay.  As  wages  are 
higher  here  and  the  multiplier  also  higher  this  feature  of  the  proposed  law  is 
much  more  liberal  than  in  England  and  very  properly  so.  It  is  not  more  liberal 
than  is  necessary  to  offer  an  adequate  inducement  to  forego  the  suit  for  damages 
which  the  constitution  sanctions.  Employes  in  other  occupations,  while  they 
may  naturally  be  disappointed  that  the  compulsory  law  does  not  extend  its  advan- 
tages to  them,  may  well  consider  seriously  whether  the  protection  which  they 
seek  will  not  come  far  more  speedily  by  the  present  enactment  of  a  law  which 
is  constructed  on  the  right  principle  and  which  will  give  the  peopk  of  the  state 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  working  of  that  principle,  than  by 
agitation  for  a  more  sweeping  measure,  which  the  legislature  would  be  less  likely 
to  pass  and  which  courts  would  be  apt  to  declare  unconstitutional.  The 
proposed  New  York  taw  is  avowedly  an  experiment  in  American  legislation.  It 
deals  with  recognized  and  flagrant  wrongs  which  must  be  remedied;  but  it  deals 
with  them  conservatively,  with  due  regard  to  established  judicial  precedents  and 
constitutional  limitations.  If  this  measure  is  enacted  and  works  successfully,  and 
if  human  nature  is  as  uniform  and  dependable  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  the 
demand  for  an  extension  of  the  principles  underlying  this  law  to  other  industries 
will  quickly  become  irresistible.  We  do  not  regret  that  this  demand  exists  even 
at  the  outset,  but  we  believe  with  the  commission  that  it  should  be  moderated  for 
the  moment,  and  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried  first  in  those  industries  which 
the  legislature  has  already  by  other  enactments  declared  to  be  especially  hazard- 
ous, justifying  exceptional  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

The  second  statute  proposed  by  the  commission  permits  any  employer  to  make 
an  agreement  with  his  employes,  under  which  the  general  plan  embodied  in  th^ 
compulsory  statute  becomes  effective  in  that  particular  establishment.  A  copy  of 
this  agreement  is  to  be  filed  with  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  is  binding 
on  both  parties  to  the  contract  until  written  notice  of  withdrawal  from  it  is  filed. 
As  a  return  for  the  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  thus  assum- 
ing obligations  under  the  compensation  plan,  the  workman  who  enters  into  such 
an  agreement  waives  his  right  of  action  under  the  common  law,  save  where  the 
injury  complained  of  results  from  serious  or  wilful  misconduct  of  the  employer. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  employes  have  no  just  ground  for  dissatisfaction 
with  the  tentative  report  of  the  commission.  If  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  many 
would  like,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  more  likely  to  result  in  legislation.  It  will 
put  more  money  in  the  pockets  of  injured  workmen,  and  in  the  savings  bank 
accounts  of  the  families  of  those  that  are  killed.  It  will  reduce  the  waste  in  liti- 
gation and  insurance  administration.  It  will  insure  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  financial  losses  resulting  from  accidents.  It  will  increase  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  there  is  prompt  and  adequate  compensation  for  injuries,  and  it 
will  reduce  the  number  of  accidents. 
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The  national  census,  which  Dr.  Durand 
rightly  characterizes  as  furnishing  "on 
the  whole  information  of  more  value  to 
social  workers  and  students  than  any  oth- 
er one  agency,"  will  be  commenced  on 
April  15.  There  are  some  new  features 
this  year.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  will  be  counted,  but  an 
enumeration  of  other  defectives  and  of 
health  statistics  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable. The  classification  of  the  foreign- 
born  by  the  mother  tongue  spoken  rather 
than  by  the  political  state  in  which  they 
were  born  will  be  particularly  serviceable 
among  immigrants  from  such  hodge- 
podges  of  races  as  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia.  The  former  single  question  as 
to  "occupation,  trade  or  profession,"  is  to 
be  divided  so  as  to  show  both  the  specific 
trade  or  profession  and  the  industry  in 
which  it  is  pursued.  This  will  distin- 
guish, for  example,  between  the  village 
blacksmith  and  his  brother  who  is  pound- 
ing rivets  into  a  battleship.  Another  ques- 
tion will  distinguish  bet\veen  employer, 
employe  and  the  person  working  on  his 
own  account.  More  precise  instructions 
have  been  given  the  enumerators  which 
should  give  a  better  idea  of  the  number  of 
child  laborers.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  family  statistics,  and  in  the  larger 
cities  there  will  be  something  approach- 
ing the  block  census  by  the  use  of  units 
of  about  forty  acres  in  densely  populated 
parts  of  cities,  and  eighty  acres  in  out- 
lying districts.  The  returns  from  this 
will  be  published  in  part  by  blocks,  a 
plan  of  very  great  interest  to  city  work- 
ers. Dr.  Durand  believes  that  the  1910 
census  will  be  more  accurate  than  ever 
before  because  of  the  higher  civil  service 
tests  applied  to  the  enumerators.  He 
urges  that  all  who  have  to  do  with  labor 
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forces,  particularly  with  immigrants,  help 
in  making  them  understand  the  nature  of 
the  census,  the  importance  of  giving  ac- 
curate answers  to  the  questions  asked, 
and  the  fact  that  the  information  secured 
will  not  be  used  to  their  disadvantage. 
On  the  surface  this  sounds  simple 
enough,  but  the  experience  of  the  census 
office  goes  to  show  that  many  people  are 
afraid  to  give  truthful  and  full  answers. 


The  last  report  of  the  commissioner 
general  of  immigration,  Miss  Claghorn 
finds,  shows  decided  improvement  in  de- 
finiteness  and  accuracy  of  classification. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  in  the  care- 
ful figures  given  for  outbound  as  well  as 
inbound  traffic.  The  report  covers  a  part 
of  the  time  during  and  following  the  fi- 
nancial depression.  From  December, 
1907,  to  August,  1908,  there  was  an  actu- 
al net  decrease  of  alien  population  in  the 
United  States  of  124,124.  During  1908 
the  net  growth  of  population  by  immi- 
gration was  only  209,867,  while  in  1909 
it  was  543,843.  The  growth  has  con- 
tinued since  the  end  of  the  government 
year,  June  30  last,  but  it  has  not  again 
reached  the  high  water  mark  before  the 
depression  of  1907. 


Among  the  important  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  New  York  Legislature  are  one 
for  a  colony  for  tramps  and  vagrants  and 
another  for  a  state  reformatory  for  mis- 
demeanants. These  two  proposed  state 
institutions  have  the  united  support  of 
those  who  deal  with  the  desultory  work- 
ers, the  tramps  and  the  young  offenders, 
who  would  be  committed  to  them.  They 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  successful  in- 
stitutions elsewhere,  particularly  in  Eu- 
rope, and  are  in  every  way  admirable. 
Both  should  be  established  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature 
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will  find  the  time  and  means  to  put  them 
through. 


The  death  of  Charles  Sprague  Smith, 
director  of  the  People's  Institute,  re- 
moves from  among  the  social  workers  of 
New  York  a  commanding  figure  and  a 
man  whose  intimate  and  loving  acquaint- 
ance extended  to  all  branches  of  society. 
Mr.  Collier,  who  writes  of  him,  was  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  People's  Institute 
and  as  editor  of  the  Civic  Journal.  An 
editorial  in  the  latter  declares  that  "he 
was  only  through  circumstances  the 
founder  of  an  institute,  only  through  the 
course  of  events  a  public  leader  in  any 
one  way.  He  was  an  inspired  man,  a 
seer,  a  man  consecrated,  and  a  bringer  of 
deathless  vision.  .  .  .  Across  long 
and  unresting  years  Charles  Sprague 
Smith  bespoke  and  wrought  out  in  pub- 
lic deeds  that  noble  and  classic  conception 
of  civic  duty  and  that  newer  conception 
of  brotherhood  which  American  democ- 
racy must  make  its  own  before  its  day 
can  fully  begin." 

GOOD  GOVERNMENT 
ISSUES  IN   CHICAGO 

The  alclermanic  campaign  for  the  city 
election  on  April  5  in  Chicago  involves 
acute  issues  in  the  struggle  for  integrity 
and  efficiency  in  the  City  Council.  The 
redistricting  of  the  wards  has  stimulated 
partisan  and  factional  political  leaders, 
both  in  the  city 'and  the  state,  to  renewed 
effort  to  recapture  the  wards  which  for 
years  have  elected  aldermen  who  favor 
a  non-partisan  organization  of  council 
committees.  The  United  States  Census 
returns  of  the  city  are  supposed  to  be  the 
basis  for  this  redistricting,  and  the  city 
ordinance  requires  that  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable the  ward  lines  shall  include  con- 
tiguous territory  and  equal  population. 
Apparently,  in  disregard  of  these  safe- 
guards, there  is  a  desperate  scramble 
among  some  .leaders  to  divide  up  the  city 
with  regard  solely  to  their  personal  or 
factional  interests.  The  Municipal  Vot- 
ers' League  is  alert  and  has  already 
pledged  a  majority  of  the  hold-over  al- 
dermen and  those  who  seek  re-election  to 
the  following  agreement,  which  for  sev- 


eral years  has  made  for  efficient  transac- 
tion of  business  without  respect  to  poli- 
tics: 

For  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  City 
Council  of  the  city  of  Chicago  on  the  basis 
of  honesty  and  fitness,  we,  the  undersigned, 
candidates  for  election  as  aldermen,  and  al- 
dermen who  either  hold-over  or  are  nom- 
inated as  candidates  for  re-election,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  as  a  committee 
of  organization  for  the  council  of  1910-11. 

We,  and  each  of  us,  do  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves to  vote  for  such  council  committees, 
including  any  special  committees,  as  may  be 
presented  to  the  council  by  the  above  com- 
mittee of  organization  or  a  majority  of  said 
committee. 

To  carry  this  agreement  into  effect  the 
league  calls  a  caucus  of  aldermen  known 
to  favor  it,  who  appoint  two  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  three  sections  of 
the  city  to  prepare  the  slate  for  the  com- 
mittees. All  candidates  endorsed  by  the 
league  promise  to  abide  by  this  agree- 
ment. The  struggle  of  the  politicians  to 
defeat  this  fundamental  reform  is  being 
carried  on  with  unusual  energy,  both 
within  the  membership  of  the  council  and 
in  the  ward  aldermanic  campaigns.  The 
press  of  the  city,  with  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions, vigorously  supports  this  policy 
of  the  league  as  well  as  its  non-partisan 
endorsement  of  candidates  for  the  coun- 
cil. 

"DRY"  VS.  "WET"  ON 
AND  OFF  THE    BALLOT 

Until  within  the  last  ten  days  the  cam- 
paign was  still  further  complicated  by 
the  agitation  over  the  referendum  on  the 
question,  "Shall  this  city  become  anti- 
saloon  territory?"  which  was  placed  upon 
the  ballot  through  a  petition  bearing 
74,000  signatures.  The  genuineness  and 
regularity  of  nearly  half  of  these  were 
challenged  by  the  liquor  and  "personal 
liberty"  interests  combined  in  the  "United 
Societies."  The  election  commissioners 
claim  to  have  sufficient  evidence  of  ir- 
regularity to  justify  their  decision  to 
keep  the  saloon  question  off  the  ballot. 
Changes  of  residence  on  the  registration 
lists  are  held  to  invalidate  the  signatures. 

While  this  action  leaves  the  issue  in 
the  present  aldermanic  campaign  clear 
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cut  between  integrity  and  efficiency  on 
the  one  hand  and  dishonesty  and  inca- 
pacity on  the  other,  hereafter  it  is  sure 
to  be  confused  by  the  "irrepressible  con- 
flict" over  local  option.  Already  the  dec- 
larations which  many  of  the  candidates 
were  constrained  to  make  regarding  their 
attitude  toward  it,  imperils  the  election 
of  some  of  the  best.  Although  the  alder- 
men have  no  official  responsibility  for 
the  application  or  enforcement  of  local 
option  law  in  Chicago,  yet  their  personal 
opinion  regarding  it  divides  their  con- 
stituents on  another  issue  than  that  of 
their  fitness  for  office,  on  which  single 
issue  the  City  Council  for  the  last  dec- 
ade has  secured  an  increasing  majority 
of  honest  and  capable  men.  However 
important  and  welcome  may  be  the  popu- 
lar demand  for  the  submission  of  the 
liquor  question  to.a  referendum,  it  need 
not  and  should  not  menace  such  long 
fought-for  and  hard-earned  gains  for 
good  government.  A  special  election  to 
decide  this  issue  would  eliminate  this 
peril  and  be  a  fairer  test  of  the  public 
will. 

THE    FEAR    OF 
THE  "NO"  VOTE 

The  referendum  in  Chicago  on  a  spe- 
cial bond  issue  of  $12,000,000  for  much 
needed  revenue  has  also  been  withdrawn 
by  the  administration  ostensibly  because 
the  negative  vote  against  the  anti-saloon 
proposition  was  expected  to  be  so  heavy 
that  it  was  feared  it  would  carry  any- 
thing else  on  the  little  ballot  to  defeat. 
The  disclosures  of  incapacity  and  dis- 
honesty in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  other  branches  of  the  admin- 
istration by  the  "Merriam  Commission" 
are  thought  to  have  begotten  a  still  more 
potent  fear  of  a  defeat  of  the  bond  issue 
at  the  polls.  So  it  is  proposed  to  defer 
voting  indefinitely, — probably  until  the 
full  weight  of  this  commission's  final  re- 
port on  city  expenditures  can  be  meas- 
ured in  its  bearing  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  "business  administration"  and  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  people  to  entrust 
it  with  the  expenditure  of  increased 
revenue. 


THIRD    SOUTHERN     STATES 
CHILD  LABOR  CONFERENCE 

Governor  Pattison  of  Tennessee  has 
called  the  third  southern  states'  confer- 
ence on  child  labor  to  meet  at  Memphis 
on  April  12.  The  first  conference  was 
held  at  Nashville  and  the  second  at  New 
Orleans  last  year. 

The  present  action  of  Governor  Pat- 
tison indicates  that  these  conferences 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  life 
of  the  southern  states.  Each  governor  is 
invited  both  to  participate  in  the  confer- 
ence and  to  designate  delegates.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  child  employing  indus- 
tries are  invited,  and  educators,  and  also 
advocates  of  child  labor  legislation. 

The  attendance  hitherto  has  been  va- 
ried, and  the  discussions  have  been  of 
very  great  value  and  have  resulted  each 
year  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  for 
immediate,  practical  unified  legislation 
throughout  the  South. 

Although  the  official  notice  of  the  pres- 
ent conference  has  been  unusually  short, 
preparations  are  making  for  a  fair  at- 
tendance by  members  of  southern  con- 
sumers' leagues  and  child  labor  commit- 
tees. While  these  and  other  organiza- 
tions will  take  part,  the  characteristic 
thing  about  the  conference  is  its  spon- 
taneity as  a  southern  undertaking. 

TREAT    INSANE    AS 
SICK,    NOT   CRIMINAL 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  by  Senator  Cobb 
putting  in  the  hands  of  health  officers 
powers  now  vested  in  poor  law  officials 
in  connection  with  the  examination  of 
persons  supposed  to  be  insane  and 
their  commitment  to  institutions,  em- 
bodies a  principle  which  should  be 
adopted  and  applied  in  every  state.  In 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  other 
progressive  states  the  committed  insane 
have,  during  the  present  generation,  be- 
come wards  of  the  state,  cared  for  and 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
psychiatry.  But  while  undergoing  ex- 
amination and  commitment  they  are  fre- 
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quently  obliged  to  endure  abuses  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  which  charac- 
terized the  worst  days  of  the  old  local 
poorhouse  system. 

It  is  as  unfortunately  true  as  it  is 
startling  that  511  persons,  or  eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
received  at  state  hospitals  outside  the 
Metropolitan  district  in  New  York  state 
last  year,  were  received  from  jails,  lock- 
ups and  station  houses,  in  many  of 
which  the  conditions  of  care,  or  rather 
of  neglect,  are  unworthy  of  any  civi- 
lized community. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  it  is  proposed 
to  treat  these  cases  as  sick  persons  and 
have  physicians  care  for  them.  Health 
officers  are  the  officials  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  deal  particularly  with  diseases, 
such  as  contagious  diseases,  which  re- 
quire that  precautions  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  the  patient  and  the  public, 
and  which  generally  involve  the  patient's 
segregation  or  his  removal  from  home. 
Mental  diseases  require  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  treatment  and  could  easily 
be  handled  by  health  officers.  Patients 
would  undoubtedly  be  much  better  cared 
under  such  a  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  attitude  of  the  general  public 
towards  mental  diseases  would  be  great- 
ly enlightened  and  improved  if  those 
suffering  from  them  were  handled  from 
the  outset  by  medical  men,  and  not  as- 
sociated as  at  present  with  pauperism 
and  criminality. 

If  this  bill  (Senate  No.  831)  becomes 
a  law  in  New  York  it  will  doubtless  be 
a  model  on  which  other  states  will  frame 
similar  legislation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  well  supported  and  that 
New  York  will  have1  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  secure  this  humane  reform  in 
the  methods  of  caring  for  the  insane  and 
the  alleged  insane. 

THE    ALABAMA 
STATE  CONFERENCE 

The  second  annual  conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  met  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  March  19-22.  The  proceed- 
ings, papers  and  discussions  indicated  a 
deep-seated  awakening  in  the  state  of 
citizenship  tending  to  social  regeneration. 


The  "get  together"  spirit  prevailed.  Sam- 
uel D.  Weakely,  ex-chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  president  of  the  con- 
ference, opened  the  meetings  with  a 
survey  of  conditions  in  the  state.  "We 
are  willing  and  able  to  do  things  when 
we  know  of  needs  and  know  how  to 
supply  them  intelligently."  This  willing- 
ness to  know  and  to  do  characterized 
the  whole  proceedings. 

On  Sunday  night  Alexander  Johnson 
of  the  national  conference  lectured  to 
a  large  mass  meeting  on  Thirty  Years 
of  Organized  Charity.  This  address  at- 
tracted leading  business  men  to  the  ses- 
sions during  the  two  days  following. 
The  Great  White  Plague,  and  What  the 
Layman  Can  Do  to  Help  Conquer  It, 
announced  as  the  subject  of  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Minor  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  attracted 
a  crowded  house  on  Monday  night.  At 
Tuesday  night's  mass  meeting  Jean  Gor- 
don of  New  Orleans  spoke  on  Factory 
Inspection  and  Dr.  A.  J.  McKelvvay  on 
Southern  Aspects  of  the  Child  Labor 
Problem.  These  subjects  struck  at  once 
and  directly  at  imperative  needs  of  the 
state  and  community  and  were  most 
opportune. 

Birmingham,  Mobile  and  Montgom- 
ery, the  three  largest  cities,  are  getting 
Associated  Charities  under  way  with  the 
assistance  of  Francis  H.  McLean  and 
Miss  Holmes  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  John- 
son's addresses  and  private  conferences 
have  solidified  the  tendency  toward  or- 
ganized charity.  Birmingham's  growth 
within  thirty  years  to  a  population  of 
165,000  indicates,  as  Alexander  Johnson 
says,  that  you  must  plan  your  work  for 
the  needs  of  a  city  of  500,000  within  the 
next  ten  years."  The  offices  of  the  new 
Associated  Charities  opened  on  April  i. 
During  the  past  sixty  days  Birmingham 
has  raised  $212,000  for  its  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
$75,000  for  its  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  $20,000  for 
an  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  $5,000 
for  a  hospital  at  Mercy  Home,  $2,500 
for  a  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  a 
fund  of  $5,000  for  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties is  well  advanced. 

The  nefarious  convict  lease  system  of 
the  state  was  the  subject  of  one  session, 
and  so  intense  was  the  discussion  that  it 
broke  out  all  through  the  other  meetings. 
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Resolutions  were  passed,  newspapers 
have  taken  the  matter  up  editorially,  and 
since  the  session  all  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office,  both  state  and  county,  are  an- 
nouncing themselves  as  ready  to  help 
down  the  fee  system  in  the  Legislature 
next  year. 

Two  state  medical  convict  inspectors 
told 'of  conditions  in  the  prisons,  assert- 
ing that  the  fee  system  is  responsible 
for  fifty  per  cent  of  convictions,  and  the 
consequent  imprisonment  and  suffering. 
One  case  was  cited  of  a  young  man,  a 
first  offender,  arrested  for  walking  the 
railroad  tracks  in  St.  Clair  county,  who 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  ten 
days'  hard  labor  for  the  offence  and  to 
sixty  days'  extra  labor  for  costs.  Miss 
Gordon  asked,  "You  do  not  mean  to  tell 
me  that  in  this  twentieth  century  there  is 
a  state  left  where  convicts  are  leased?" 

Dr.  John  W.  Abercrombie,  president 
of  University  of  Alabama,  and  others 
discussed  the  education  and  assimilation 
of  the  immigrant — with  especial  relation 
to  the  child.  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  often 
and  with  telling  results  on  the  need  for 
segregation  of  the  defective,  criminal 
and  feeble  minded.  Dr.  J.  T.  Searcy, 
superintendent  of  the  State  Insane  Hos- 
pital, reported  2,060  patients  in  his  insti- 
tution at  present. 

Judge  N.  B.  Feagin  of  Birmingham 
dealt  ably  with  adult  probation.  Home- 
less Children  and  Child  Placing  were 
considered  and  steps  were  taken  toward 
better  care  of  juvenile  dependents. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  next  year  in 
Mobile.  These  officers  were  elected: 

Dr.  G.  D.  Parke,  Birmingham,  president; 
frst  vice-president,  Mrs.  John  B.  Waterman, 
Mobile;  second  vice-president,  Judge  N.  B. 
Feagin,  Birmingham;  third  vice-president, 
Prof.  C.  C.  Mack,  Auburn;  general  secre- 
tary, Maurice  Willows,  Birmingham;  treas- 
urer, E.  J.  Buck,  Mobile;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, L.  H.  Putnam,  Mobile. 

OUR     RESPONSIBILITY     FOR 
IMMIGRANTS  AFTER  LANDING 

"The  history  of  immigration  in  Ameri- 
ca is  the  history  of  civilization  in  Ameri- 
ca," said  Theodore  Robinson,  president 
of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  in 
opening  a  discussion  of  certain  aspects 


of  immigration  at  a  meeting  of  the  club 
held  on  the  evening  of  March  26.  The 
first  speaker,  Senator  Dillingham,  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration,  made  a  compara- 
tive survey  of  the  whole  field. 

Of  the  27,000,000  immigrants  since 
1820,  eighty  per  cent  came  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War;  Senator  Dilling- 
ham combated  the  charge  that  drumming 
up  by  steamship  companies  was  in  any 
large  degree  responsible  for  the  great 
increase  in  recent  years,  offering  as  evi- 
dence of  his  position  the  fact  that  in 
1907  only  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent 
and  in  1908  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
had  no  addresses  of  persons  to  whom 
they  were  going;  and  that  in  1908  seven- 
ty-nine per  cent  of  them  had  railway 
tickets  from  their  port  of  entry,  pre- 
sumably furnished  to  them  by  relatives 
or  friends  in  this  country. 

Eighty-two  and  one-half  per  cent  were 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  forty- 
four  in  a  recent  period  of  five  years; 
eleven  and  one-half  per  cent  under  four- 
teen and  only  six  per  cent  forty-five  or 
over.  The  speaker  raised  a  question  of 
the  validity  of  some  of  the  arguments 
against  the  character  of  the  present  immi- 
gration by  calling  attention  to  a  recent 
census  report  which  showed  seventy-nine 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  native-born 
stock  in  school  and  eighty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  foreign-born  stock  in 
school  at  the  same  time.  Further,  he 
pointed  out  that  of  the  Hebrew  children 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  sixty  per  cent  are  boys  and  forty 
per  cent  girls — striking  figures  when  com- 
pared with  those  for  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can stock.  He  emphasized  the  effective- 
ness of  present  physical  tests  both  here 
and  at  ports  of  departure,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  one  year  Germany 
alone  had  rejected  25,000  would-be  emi- 
grants at  her  ports  and  12,000  at  her  bor- 
der stations  to  avoid  having  these  people 
thrown  back  on  her  hands  by  the  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  admit  them. 
Merely  as  a  matter  of  significance  and 
without  disparagement,  Senator  Dilling- 
ham instanced  the  fact  Jhat  in  1882 
eighty-seven  per  cent  of  our  immigrants 
came  from  northern  stocks  and  thirteen 
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per  cent  from  southern  and  oriental, 
whereas  in  1907  only  twenty  per  cent 
came  from  the  north. 

Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  cited  old  rec- 
ords to  show  that  much  the  same  outcry 
against  aliens  that  we  now  hear  has  been 
true  of  each  incoming  group  after  the 
earliest — in  1819  a  protest  against  con- 
gestion in  New  York  city  instead  of 
rapid  distribution  to  the  farms;  in  1835 
a  protest  against  the  vicious,  weak,  ig- 
norant classes  then  coming;  in  1877  a 
protest  against  the  Scandinavian  people 
that  were  driving  better  men  to  the  wall 
in  the  central  Northwest.  He  offered 
comparative  tables  of  density  of  popu- 
lation per  acre  in  American  cities  as 
contrasted  with  British  and  continental 
cities,  and  of  density  of  population  per 
square  mile  in  the  United  States  as  con- 
trasted with  conditions  in  Europe,  indi- 
cating in  a  forcible  way  the  scant  grounds 
for  any  dread  based  on  mere  number. 
He  contrasted  the  number  of  the  later 
southern  races  to  be  found  in  our  poor- 
houses  with  that  of  such  northern  stocks 
as  the  German,  Irish  and  English,  and 
pointed  out  the  small  proportion  of  these 
latter  stocks  convicted  for  what  he  de- 
nominated major  criminal  offences,  while 
admitting  the  preponderance  of  minor  of- 
fences charged  to  them.  Admitting  the 
claim  that  a  higher  proportion  of  those 
latter  stocks  were  illiterate,  Judge  Mack 
gave  figures  showing  that  whereas  of 
native-born  (American)  children  of  for- 
eigners one  and  six-tenths  per  cent  were 
illiterate,  five  and  nine-tenths  per  cent 
of  native-born  children  of  native  stock 
were  illiterate,  thus  proving  that  their 
previous  illiteracy  was  the  result  of  limi- 
tations imposed  by  old  environment  and 
was  not  indicative  of  lack  of  character  or 
capacity.  Our  neglect  of  immigrants 
once  past  Ellis  Island  he  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  their  comparative  slowness  in 
assimilation.  And  the  abuses  which  we 
allow  them  to  suffer  he  cited  as  a  reason 
for  the  criminality  into  which  some  of 
them  drift. 

We  suffer  them — men  and  women — Ignor- 
ant of  our  language  and  customs,  ignorant 
of  our  laws  and  their  rights,  to  be  exploited 
and  abused.  We  suffer  innocent  girls  to 
become  the  prey  of  the  vicious  and  the 
panderer.  In  the  past  year  and  a  half  the 


names  of  7,200  unattended  young  girls 
booked  to  Chicago  and  the  addresses  to 
which  they  were  presumed  to  be  destined 
were  forwarded  from  ports  of  departure  to 
the  Immigration  League  of  Chicago.  These 
girls  were  duly  passed  through  Ellis  Island 
and  accounted  for  10  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture on  trains  from  New  York.  The 
league  followed  up  every  address,  finding 
more  than  500  of  them  either  incorrect,  de- 
fective or  fictitious  and  getting  no  clue  to 
the  girls;  and  of  the  correct  addresses  found 
1,200  girls  had  not  arrived.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  each  of  these  1,700  girls,  justly  be- 
lieved to  be  in  most  cases  innocent  girls, 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  vicious  people. 
But  the  specific  instances  of  this  sort  un- 
earthed by  the  league  and  by  other  agencies 
give  but  too  great  reason  to  fear  that  in 
many,  if  not  most  01  the  cases,  this  has  been 
their  fate.  We  have  wisely  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  guarding  our 
ports  of  entry,  of  preventing  the  debarka- 
tion of  the  vicious,  the  diseased,  the  unfit. 
We  now  owe  a  duty  to  humanity  and  to  our 
own  people  to  place  emphasis  on  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  those  whom  we  welcome  to 
our  shores,  until  they  are  brought  in  touch 
with  accredited  relatives  and  friends  or  are 
consigned  to  accredited  agencies  who  will 
see  that  they  make  their  start  in  America 
under  proper  auspices. 

Senator  Dillingham,  referring  to  a  con- 
ference that  he  had  had  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing with  Judge  Mack  and  other  officers 
of  the  Chicago  league,  said  that  it  was 
his  personal  desire  to  assist  in  every  way 
to  put  in  operation  any  method  that 
would  meet  the  situation. 

FIT  ROUND  BOYS 
INTO  ROUND  HOLES 

That  our  system  of  public  education 
should  be  responsible  not  merely  for  the 
years  of  a  child's  school  life  but  should 
give  him  also  such  a  start  in  his  working 
life  that  he  shall  not  merely  "make  a 
living"  but  live ;  that  his  capacities  shall 
be  productive  not  merely  of  financial 
benefit  to  his  employer  but  of  general 
good  to  the  community,  was  the  theme  of 
the  last  conference  of  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Association.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  vocational  work  in  the 
New  York  public  schools  recently  an- 
nounced in  THE  SURVEY. 

Eli  W.  Weaver,  the  director  of  such 
a  clearing  house  between  employer  and 
employe,  established  voluntarily  by  the 
teachers,  gave  some  account  of  its  pur- 
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poses  and  its  short  experience  of  prac- 
tical work.  To  fit  the  right-shaped  hu- 
man peg  into  the  right-shaped  work-hole 
is  the  fundamental  purpose  and  to  this 
end  the  bureau  takes  every  means  to  find 
out  its  child  clients'  capacities.  Further, 
it  tries  to  adapt  employer  to  employe,  to 
obtain  from  him  a  definite  schedule  of 
work  requirements;  to  hold  him  up  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility  about  wages, 
hours  and  rotation  in  work  so  that  the 
young  worker  shall  be  in  less  danger  of 
becoming  a  specialized  machine ;  to  give 
permanent  employment  on  proof  of  com- 
petence and  good  behavior  and  to  ar- 
range for  promotion  at  suitable  interval?. 
Follow-up  work  and  the  gathering  of 
work  statistics  of  high  school  graduates 
of  former  years  have  been  begun  and 
will  undoubtedly  prove  very  useful  to 
the  bureau. 

The  young  persons  so  far  placed  at 
work  have  been  for  the  most  part  "mis- 
fits" in  their  former  employment,  who 
were  taking  night-school  courses  to  help 
them  out.  To  these  are  added  a  few 
high  school  graduates  and,  in  one  school 
in  Brooklyn,  a  minor  bureau  has  been 
started  for  placing  boys  and  girls  of  four- 
teen who  have  just  secured  work  certifi- 
cates. This  should  be  the  ideal  type  of 
vocation  bureau,  where  the  child  is  per- 
sonally known,  not  informally  classified 
according  to  capacity. 

The  determining  of  a  young  person's 
real  capacities  from  his  interests  is,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Naomi  Morsworthy,  the 
great  problem  of  the  vocational  bureau, 
and  it  calls  for  the  co-operation  of 
parents  and  of  a  whole  succession  of 
teachers  in  keeping  a  yearly  record  of  the 
child's  "natural  bent."  This  natural  bent 
may  be  toward  physical  action,  toward 
emotional  expression  and  personal  distinc- 
tion, or  it  may  be  toward  pure  thinking, 
sometimes  environmental  influences — the 
child's  associates  or  his  age  makes  it  hard 
to  determine  to  which  of  these  classes  he 
really  belongs.  Only  vocational  training 
as  a  supplement  to  the  vocational  bureau 
can  really  determine  capacity.  Such 
training  which  has  already  begun  in  a 
few  New  York  schools,  and  which  will 
necessitate  raising  the  working  age  from 


fourteen  to  sixteen,  should  all  but  revo- 
lutionize the  public  school  system  as  a 
preparation  for  life. 

REASONS  FOR  A  COMMIS- 
SION ON  CONGESTION 

FRANK  J.  GOODNOW 

A  statement  of  the  reasons  for  ap- 
pointing a  commission  on  the  prevention 
of  congestion  in  New  York  can  hardly 
discuss  in  detail  or  at  length  the  effects 
of  either  room-overcrowding  or  the  over- 
crowding in  blocks  or  larger  areas  known 
as  congestion.  Such  a  statement  may 
however  call  attention  to  the  following 
facts :  It  is  universally  known  that 
morbidity  and  mortality  rates  are  higher 
among  those  who  live  three,  four  or  even 
five  in  a  room,  than  among  families  with 
a  room  for  every  two  persons.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  moral  risks  where  grow- 
ing boys  and  girls  are  compelled  to  sleep 
in  the  same  room  with  adults  of  the  op- 
posite sex — the  inevitable  result  of  the 
system  of  taking  in  lodgers  "to  help  pay 
the  rent"  in  congested  districts — are  as 
great  as  the  physical  risks. 

Further,  no  one  claims  that  190  square 
feet  of  superficial  floor  area  is  adequate 
space  for  a  growing  family,  or  that  400 
cubic  feet  of  space  for  an  adult  is  suffi- 
cient in  New  York  tenements.  Cleve- 
land, Rochester,  New  Orleans,  Los  An- 
geles and  Denver  require  from  500  to 
700  cubic  feet  and  hygienists  generally 
agree  that  800  cubic  feet  is  not  too 
much. 

Finally,  transit  experts  agree  that 
overloading  the  land  with  buildings  mul- 
tiplying the  ground  areas  ten  to  twenty- 
fold  is  creating  problems  with  which  no 
transit  company  has  yet  been  able  to 
cope  successfully. 

Assuming  that  all  will  agree  that  the 
above  are  the  effects  of  congestion,  we 
can  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
reasons  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission on  its  prevention  in  New  York. 
These  are :  First,  the  causes  of  conges- 
tion are  fundamentally  economic,  and, 
extremely  complicated.  Measures  to  re- 
lieve one  or  another  aspect  of  congestion 
can  readily  be  suggested  and  even  en- 
acted into  law.  To  prevent  congestion, 
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however,  as  evidenced  by  the  history  01 
New  York  and  the  tendencies  of  every 
American  city,  measures  much  more 
fundamental  than  any  yet  consid- 
ered feasible  in  this  country  must  be 
adopted.  The  causes  need  to  be  studied 
in  detail. 

Second,  a  great  variety  of  interests 
are  concerned  with  conditions  of  conges- 
tion and  many  interests  derive  an  enor- 
mous profit  from  congestion.  To  preserve 
justice  between  the  various  conflicting  in- 
terests that  would  be  affected,  by  a  re- 
versal .of  our  present  policy  of  city 
growth,  the  most  careful  study  needs 
to  be  given  to  the  exact  effect  of  all 
measures  which  might  be  suggested. 

Third,  after  this  study  of  causes  a 
most  direct  and  thorough  inquiry  of  the 
best  methods  of  counteracting  these 
causes,  adopted  in  foreign  countries 
needs  to  be  made,  so  that  reasonable 
measures  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  the 
conditions  in  New  York  whose  evils  are 
clearly  apparent  and  generally  recog- 
nized. 

Fourth,  a  commission  would  take  up 
the  problem  with  the  official  backing 
which  no  private  organization  and  no 
private  committee  can  ever  have  in  a 
democracy.  It  is  not  the  intention  that 
such  a  commission  should  supersede  or 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  present  city  officials,  but  that  an 
unpaid  commission,  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  composed  of  at  least  one  al- 
derman from  each  of  the  boroughs  and 
of  experts  in  real  estate,  commerce,  man- 
ufacturing, architecture,  hygiene,  law, 
and  civic  conditions,  should  make  the 
study  and  embody  its  decisions  in  recom- 
mendations or  in  legislation. 

Fifth,  such  a  commission  can  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York  as  a  whole  much  better  than  a  pri- 
vate committee,  even  if  it  were  well, 
supported,  because  it  represents  the  offi- 
cial sentiment  and  official  backing  of  the 
city.  Their  conclusions,  moreover,  will 
have  this  additional  weight  as  well,  that 
they  have  secured  the  best  consideration 
of  those  working  for  the  city's  interests 
and  officially  representing  the  city's  point 
of  view,  instead  of  any  individualistic 
or  private  attitude. 


Sixth,  such  a  commission  must  deal 
with  the  financial  condition  of  the  city 
and  the  present  method  of  financing  the 
city's  improvements  and  make  a  most 
minute  study  of  the  relation  of  the  pres- 
ent systems  of  taxation  and  administra- 
tion to  the  problems  of  congestion. 


THE    MAN    FROM 
ZEALAND 


NEW 


PAUL  KENNADAY 

Executive  Secretary,  Committee  of  One  Hundred 

The  man  from  New  Zealand  looked  a 
little  bewildered  as  from  the  top  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Building  we 
watched  the  human  specks  darting  about, 
forty-four  stories  beneath  us,  on  the 
pavements  of  New  York. 

"Yes,  these  'States'  are  a  mighty  and 
wonderful  country,"  he  drawled  in  his 
half  English,  half  American  accent, 
"You,  too,  call  this  'God's  Own  Country,' 
as  we  call  my  little  land?" 

And  he  added,  as  he  turned  at  last 
from  his  long  contemplation  of  the  "mil- 
lion-footed Manhattan,"  "It's  all  very 
different  from  the  'God's  own  country' 
that's  also  mine.  With  us  there's  none  of 
this  crowding  together  in  tenements  like 
those  down  there !  I  fancy  it's  pretty 
hard  on  the  women  folk  and  kiddies  who 
live  in  those  homes.  It  must  take  about 
all  the  color  out  of  them." 

"No,  sir,"  and  he  looked  from  the 
smoking  factories  and  ranks  of  tenements 
losing  themselves  in  the  hazy  distance, 
"no,  sir,  in  my  part  of  the  world  we  peo- 
ple make  our  laws  to  suit  ourselves.  And 
we  have  a  notion  that  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  things  we  have  to  do  is 
to  look  after  our  health,  that  it's  not  just 
worth  while  to  live  like  that  down  there." 

The  man  from  New  Zealand  wanted 
to  know.  He  wanted  facts  about  our  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  about  strikes, 
about  government  parcels  post,  and  tele- 
phones, about  child  labor  and  death  rates, 
and  what  the  national  government  did  to 
protect  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  So  we 
took  down  the  books  and  looked  up  the 
rrronls.  The  parallel  was  truly  deadly. 
Here  is  what  we  found : 
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In  New  Zealand,  out  of  every  1,000 
persons,  9.31  die  each  year.  In  the 
United  States — or  rather  in  seventeen 
states— for  I  had  to  acknowledge  there 
were  no  yearly  records  in  the  others, — 
16.5  persons  out  of  every  1,000  die.  So 
the  death  rate  in  this  country  is  almost 
twice  what  it  is  in  New  Zealand.  With 
tuberculosis,  the  difference  was  as  strik- 
ing* 9-3 l  deaths  per  10,000  living,  as 
against  18.36  in  the  "registration"  area 
of  the  United  States.  The  "kiddies,"  as 
the  man  from  New  Zealand  never  failed 
to  speak  of  the  children,  even  when  he 
was  reading  dry  statistics,  told  the  same 
story:  77  deaths  out  of  every  1,000  born 
in  New  Zealand, — and  in  America,  149! 

"But  how  about  your  statesmen  and 
your  millionaires,  your  captains  of  indus- 
try and  all  your  other  leaders  of  thought  ? 
Why  don't  they  'get  busy,'  as  you  Ameri- 
cans say  ?"  this  ingenuous,  state-protected 
one  went  on. 

New  Zealand  was  indeed  at  the  antipo- 
des. As  best  I  could  I  pictured  our  sys- 
tem, the  fruits  of  our  liberty  rotting  in 
our  mills  and  tenements. 

"And  public  sentiment  in  this  home  of 
this  private  initiative  and  individualism 
you  are  so  proud  of, — at  least  you  are 
permitted  that  much  public!"  The  man 
from  New  Zealand  smiled. 

"Sentiment!  Bushels  of  it.  But  con- 
viction, determination,  courage  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted,  to  demand  and  insist 
and  fight,  really  to  sense  the  thing,  that 
we  are  citizens,  'members  one  of  another/ 
as  someone  put  it  once,  with  public  duties 
as  well  as  private  privileges !"  For  an- 
swer I  pointed  out  as  we  walked  on  down 
to  the  Fourteenth  street  station  of  the 
Subway,  Tammany  Hall,  and  over  be- 
yond, the  Third  Avenue  Railway,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Tower  with  its  symbol  of 
gold,  blatant  and  unashamed,  dominating 
the  town  and  aspiring  to  the  very  heav- 
ens. And  then  as  we  shared  a  strap  in 
the  evening  uptown  mangle,  I  reminded 
my  visitor  of  Philadelphia  city  fathers,  of 
Jim  Crow  cars,  of  sugar  scales,  of  the 
trail  of  the  public  service  corporation 
over  all  the  land,  and  of  the  bosses  in 
business,  of  the  bosses  in  politics,  of  the 
bosses  in  charity. 

"  'In  God  We  Trust,'  we  had  to  put 


back  on  our  coins  for  appearance  sake," 
I  told  him,  "but  we  hope  some  day  to 
have  the  Courage  to  come  out  in  our  true 
colors  and  to  have  our  real  slogan 
there,— 'In  Efficiency  We  Trust'." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
that  health  business?"  this  inveterate 
questioner  returned,  while  we  dined  on 
fresh  country  refrigerated  turkey. 

I  explained  the  present  situation — that 
there  was  in  our  Senate  a  bill  of  Senator 
Owen  proposing  to  establish  a  National 
Department  of  Health,  that  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,  and  a  lot  of  philanthro- 
pists and  other  "good  people"  were  back 
of  it,  and  that  they  were  all  being  urged 
to  write  to  their  congressmen  to  induce 
them  to  pass  the  bill — that  we  were  try- 
ing to  arouse  a  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  bill. 

"In  favor  of  it!  My  heavens,  man, 
they  might  well  be  that !  But  will  they 
do  anything,  these  doctors  and  social 
workers — whatever  that  may  be — ?"  the 
man  from  New  Zealand  drawled,  stretch- 
ing his  legs  in  lazy  comfort  while  he 
shaved  off  some  plug  tobacco  to  fill  his 
pipe. 

"In  the  words  of  our  chief  magistrate," 
I  could  only  answer,  "  'God  knows' !" 

"But  why  is  all  this  so?"  asked  the  per- 
plexed New  Zealancler.  "I  can  under- 
stand your  not  having  an  arbitration 
court,  as  we  have,  to  settle  your  strikes, 
and  even  that  you  haven't  like  us  govern- 
ment railroads,  coal  mines,  life  and  fire 
insurance,  and  post  office  savings  banks, 
but  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  people 
here  think  it's  no  business  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  look  after  their  health?" 

"Well,  my  friend,"  I  said,  "I  guess  the 
trouble  is,  not  that  we  don't  think  the 
public  health  is  no  business  of  our  gov- 
ernment, but  that  we  just  don't  think." 

"But  your  government  spends  a  lot 
of  money  and  takes  a  lot  of  trouble  to 
save  your  pigs,  you  were  telling  me?" 
the  man  from  New  Zealand  still  asked. 

He  was  getting  to  be  a  nuisance  with 
his  invidious  comparisons,  this  man  from 
New  Zealand. 

"My  dear  sir,  'pigs  is  pigs,'  and  what  is 
more,  they  are  worth  just  now  ten  dollars 
a  hundredweight." 
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CHARLES  SPRAGUE  SMITH 

JOHN  COLLIER 

Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  founder 
and  managing  director  of  the  People's 
Institute  of  New  York,  died  on  March 
30  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  Through  his 
death,  one  of  New  York's  most  original, 
versatile  and  influential  forces  has  been 
taken  from  the  life  of  the  city. 

Charles  Sprague  Smith  was  born  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  of  old  New  England 
stock.  He  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1874,  and  for  six  years  studied  in  Eu- 
rope. In  1880  he  assumed  the  Gebhard 
professorship  o  f 
German  at  Columbia 
University,  and  two 
years  later  became 
professor  of  modern 
languages  and  for- 
eign literature.  I  n 
1891,  subsequent  to 
a  collapse  in  health, 
he  abandoned  uni- 
versity work  and 
was  for  a  time  on 
the  lecture  platform. 
H  e .  founded  the 
Comparative  Litera- 
ture Society  in  1895, 
and  in  1897  the  Peo- 
ple's Institute.  It  is 
impossible  in  briei 
space  to  describe  the 
ever  broadening  and 
ramifying  work  of 
the  People's  Insti- 
tute, which  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree 
became  the  expres- 
sion of  a  personal- 
ity as  full  of  love 

for  men  as  of  scholarship,  and  as  en- 
dowed with  political  idealism  as  with  a 
practical  grasp  of  conditions.  The  work 
focused  in  Cooper  Union,  where  the  Peo- 
ple's Forum,  over  which  Charles  Sprague 
Smith  presided,  became  national  in  its 
reputation,  and  at  least  as  wide  as  the 
state  in  its  direct  influence.  The  essence 
of  his  work  was  a  patient  and  intuitive 
leadership,  enlightened  by  ideas  that  had 
come  from  afar.  The  Cooper  Union 
work,  along  with  all  the  many  phases  of 
the  People's  Institute,  has  been  constant- 
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ly  aggressive,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
sistently non-partisan  alike  in  the  relig- 
ious and  political  sense.  This  work  is 
well  described  by  Jacob  A.  Riis  in  the 
current  Century.  Other  branches  of  the 
People's  Institute  which  grew  up  spon- 
taneously, were  a  Recreation  Depart- 
ment which  for  some  years  has  sent  more 
than  100,000  wage  earners  and  students 
each  season  to  the  best  theaters  and  music 
at  reduced  rates,  and  which  stimulated 
the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Censorship 
of  Motion  Pictures,  still  administered 
through  the  People's  Institute.  A  system 
of  clubs,  civic  and  social,  a  bureau  of 
civic  and  legislative  information,  educa- 
tional publicity 
through  newspapers 
and  special  publica- 
tions on  civic  topics 
— these  and  much 
besides  have  been  as- 
pects of  the  People's 
Institute  work.  In 
1907  Professor 
Smith  organized  The 
Ethical  -  Social 
League,  a  movement 
in  which  church  and 
civic  interests  have 
combined  to  gain 
common  ends  of  a 
public  nature.  The 
sudden  death  of  this 
leader  in  the  full 
course  of  a  work 
which  was  still 
broadening,  has  ele- 
ments of  the  heroic 
as  well  as  the  tragic. 
He  was  loved  pas- 
sionately b  y  those 
who  labored  near 
him.  These  will  feel 
that  no  memorial  will  be  appropriate  save 
the  continuance  of  his  work  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  principle  which  he  termed 
progressive  or  evolutionary  democracy. 
That  democratic  progress  can  only  be  at- 
tained through  the  self-discipline  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  groups ;  that  democracy  is 
a  divine  principle,  involving  an  imperative 
command ;  that  a  future  of  undreamed 
richness  and  dignity  is  dawning  before 
the  American  people — these  were  the 
principles  and  hopes  which  shaped  the 
life  of  Charles  Sprague  Smith. 
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THE  CENSUS  AND  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 


E.  DANA  DURAND 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CENSUS 


In  order  that  the  energies  of  those  who 
are  seeking  to  improve  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  people  may  be 
properly  directed,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance" that  they  should  possess  accur- 
ate information  regarding  the  conditions 
which  confront  them.  In  fact  this  ne- 
cessity is  so  fully  recognized  by  all  social 
workers,  that  a  large  part  of  their  own 
effort  consists  in  investigation  of  condi- 
tions. Although  the  statistical  method 
of  investigation  has  its  limitations  it  is, 
nevertheless,  chiefly  through  statistics 
that  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of 
social  conditions  are  obtained.  The 
United  States  Census  therefore  probably, 
on  the  whole,  furnishes  information  of 
more  value  to  social  workers  and  students 
than  any  other  one  agency.  It  is  the  only 
service  which  undertakes  to  secure  at 
first  hand  statistics  covering  the  entire 
country  and  thus  admitting  comparisons 
on  a  uniform  basis  between  one  section, 
state,  or  city,  and  another.  Even  as  re- 
spects individual  communities  and  with- 
out regard  to  questions  of  comparison 
between  one  community  and  another  the 
census  is,  in  most  instances,  the  only 
source  of  accurate  information  on  many 
important  subjects. 

The  census  will  be  confined  substantial- 
ly to  three  subjects— population,  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures.  The  census  of 
population  is  of  more  particular  interest 
to  social  workers.  The  population  sta- 
tistics secured  by  the  Census  Bureau  are 
no  longer  restricted,  as  in  the  early  days, 
to  a  mere  count  of  the  people.  They 
enter  into  elaborate  details  with  regard 
to  the  characteristics  and  conditions  of 
the  people.  More  than  thirty  questions 
are  asked  on  the  census  schedule  regard- 
ing each  individual.  These  questions 
have  to  do  principally  with  the  relation- 
ship of  the  individual  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  his  age  and  marital  condition,  the 
number  of  children  borne  by  each  wom- 
an, the  place  of  birth  of  the  individual 
and  of  his  parents,  the  mother  tongue  of 
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the  foreign-born,  and  of  foreign-born 
parents  of  those  born  in  this  country,  oc- 
cupation, unemployment,  literacy  or  illit- 
eracy, ability  to  speak  English,  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  foreign-born,  school  attend- 
ance of  children,  and  ownership  of 
homes.  Questions  are  also  asked  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind,  but  other  questions  re- 
garding health  or  defects  have  been 
found  impracticable. 

There  will  be  no  very  radical  changes 
with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  popula- 
tion census  in  1910,  as  compared  with 
1900.  The  most  important  change  con- 
sists in  the  addition  of  the  questions  re- 
garding the  mother  tongue.  Hitherto  h> 
formation  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
foreign-born  and  their  immediate  de- 
scendants has  been  based  exclusively  on 
the  country  of  birth.  The  wide  differ- 
ences in  the  characteristics  of  the  several 
nationalities,  or  races,  who  come  to  our 
shores  from  a  single  foreign  country, 
such  as  Austria  or  Russia,  have  made  it 
highly  desirable  that  nationalities  as  well 
as  countries  of  birth  should  be  distin- 
guished. The  statistics  .of  immigration 
have  for  some  time  been  kept  on  the  basis 
of  race  as  well  as  country  of  origin.  The 
most  satisfactory  method  of  distinguish- 
ing nationalities  in  the  census  appears  to 
be  by  means  of  the  mother  tongue. 

Another  change  of  some  importance 
has  to  do  with  the  statistics  of  occupa- 
tions. Heretofore  only  a  single  question 
was  asked  calling  for  "occupation,  trade 
or  profession."  At  the  present  census 
the  schedule  calls  for  both  the  specific 
trade  or  profession  and  the  industry  with- 
in which  it  is  pursued.  This  will  not 
merely  conduce  to  greater  accuracy  in  re- 
porting the  trade  or  craft  itself,  but  the 
information  regarding  the  number  em- 
ployed in  different  industries  will  be  of 
much  value.  Heretofore,  for  example, 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
a  blacksmith  working  regularly  in  a  ship- 
yard, and  a  blacksmith  employed  merely 
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in  a  village  shop  on  miscellaneous  work; 
while  the  total  number  of  shipyard  work- 
ers was  not  reported  at  all.  Another  new 
question  calls  for  distinction  between  the 
employer,  the  employe,  and  the  person 
working  on  his  own  account,  a  distinc- 
tion which  should  throw  much  light  on 
the  true  industrial  position  of  the  popu- 
lation. Hitherto  it  has  been  impossible, 
for  example,  to  distinguish  between  a 
master  carpenter  employing  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  men,  and  the  individual  journey- 
man under  him. 

The  census  statistics  regarding  the  la- 
bor of  women  and  children  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  social  workers.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  secure  accurate  returns,  partic- 
ularly regarding  child  labor,  because  of 
the  unwillingness  of  many  parents  to  give 
the  information  correctly  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  defining  what 
amount  of  labor  during  the  year  will  jus- 
tify the  classification  of  a  child  as  being 
gainfully  employed.  The  instructions  to 
the  enumerators  on  this  subject  have  been 
formulated  in  a  somewhat  more  precise 
manner  at  the  present  census  than  before, 
but  at  best  the  returns  will  probably  be  of 
only  approximate  accuracy. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  at  the 
present  census  on  the  statistics  of  the 
family.  The  agitation  with  regard  to  so- 
called  race  suicide  makes  a  statistical 
study  of  the  family  imperative  at  this 
time.  Although  the  census  schedules  of 
1900  called  for  the  number  of  children 
borne  by  each  woman,  this  and  other 
statistics  of  family  relationship  were 
never  actually  published.  At  the  pres- 
ent census,  in  order  to  furnish  a  more 
satisfactory  basis  for  such  statistics,  the 
enumerators  will  be  instructed  to  distin- 
guish between  those  women  who  have 
been  married  only  once,  and  those  who 
have  been  married  two  or  more  times. 
The  number  of  years  of  marriage  is  also 
asked,  and  the  number  of  children  borne 
by  each  woman.  By  segregating  the  re- 
turns for  those  women  who  have  been 
married  only  once,  and  who  are  still  in 
the  married  state,  and  correlating  the 
number  of  years  of  marriage  and  the 
number  of  children  borne,  much  light 
will  be  obtained  as  to  the  tendencies  of 
different  classes  of  the  population,  and 


different  sections  and  localities,  with  re- 
spect to  the  maintenance  of  the  birth  rate. 

Another  step  which  is  to  be  taken  at 
the  present  census  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove 
of  much  service  to  social  workers  and  in- 
vestigators in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country.  Hitherto  the  census  statistics 
for  cities  have  been  published  only  by 
wards.  The  areas  of  the  wards  in  most 
large  cities  are  so  great  that  little  inten- 
sive study  of  population  conditions  is 
possible  on  this  basis.  Moreover,  ward 
lines  are  likely  to  change  from  one  period 
to  another,  rendering  comparisons  im- 
possible. It  has  been  decided,  therefore, 
to  compile  the  statistics  for  several  of 
the  leading  cities — New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Boston,  and  possibly  two 
or  three  others — by  units  smaller  and 
more  stable  than  wards.  These  units  will 
be  areas  of  approximately  forty  acres  in 
the  case  of  the  more  densely  populated 
parts  of  the  cities,  and  eighty  acres  or 
more  in  the  outlying  districts.  Local  or- 
ganizations in  the  cities  have  co-operated 
with  the  bureau  in  mapping  out  such 
forty-acre  units,  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing their  limits  permanently  so  that  com- 
parisons can  be  made  from  census  to 
census. 

The  Census  Bureau  will  also  under- 
take either  itself  to  publish  certain  o'f  the 
more  important  population  statistics  for 
large  cities  by  individual  city  blocks,  or 
at  least  to  arrange  the  cards,  on  which 
the  facts  regarding  individuals  are  re- 
corded, by  blocks,  so  that  they  may  read- 
ily be  tabulated  by  or  at  the  expense  of 
individuals  or  organizations  from  the  re- 
spective cities.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  the  census  enumerators  to  conduct 
their  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  returns 
will  come  to  the  office  at  Washington  al- 
ready segregated  strictly  according  to 
blocks.  To  arrange  the  cards  by  blocks 
will  involve  a  considerable  amount  of 
labor,  but  this  the  Census  Bureau  is  en- 
tirely prepared  to  do.  The  question  has 
not  yet  been  decided  how  far  the  bureau, 
at  its  own  expense,  can  tabulate  or  pub- 
lish the  statistics  by  blocks.  The  tabula- 
tion by  blocks  will  have  to  be  made 
wholly  separately  from  the  general  tabu- 
lation for  the  city,  because  other- 
wise the  publication  of  the  general  re- 
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suits  of  the  population  count  would  be 
unduly  delayed.  The  publication  of  any 
considerable  amount  of  detailed  statis- 
tical information  for  individual  blocks 
would  also  require  an  immense  amount 
of  expensive  printing.  If,  for  these  rea- 
sons, it  shall  prove  impracticable  for  the 
Census  Bureau,  at  its  own  expense,  to 
compile  and  publish  these  statistics,  the 
bureau  will  at  any  rate  stand  ready  to  do 
the  work  for  any  city  which  is  willing  to 
bear  the  expense. 

The  most  important  task  which  con- 
fronts the  Census  Bureau  at  each  recur- 
ring decennial  census  is  to  secure  greater 
accuracy  in  its  returns.  No  amount  of 
improvement  in  the  schedules  of  in- 
quiries, or  in  the  methods  of  presenting 
the  statistics,  is  as  important  as  an  im- 
provement in  accuracy. 

With  this  in  view  special  care  has  been 
exercised  at  the  present  census  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  supervisors  and  enumera- 
tors, particularly  in  the  large  cities  where 
the  difficulties  of  the  work  are  much 
greater  than  in  smaller  places  and  coun- 
try districts.  The  test  examination  for 
enumerators  was  conducted  in  a  much 
more  formal  manner  at  the  present  cen- 
sus than  ten  years  ago,  and  appears  to 
have  been  highly  successful,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  cities.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  enumerators  in 
the  large  cities  will,  on  an  average,  be 
superior  to  those  of  ten  years  ago.  The 
supervisors  of  the  census  in  the  large 
cities,  with  the  assistance  of  expert  spe- 
cial agents,  have  also  taken  great  pains 
to  provide,  so  far  a~  possible,  enumera- 
tors for  the  foreign-born  who  are  able 
themselves  to  speak  the  language  of  those 
they  will  enumerate. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  diffi- 
culty in  taking  the  census,  especially  in 
the  large  cities,  is  the  ignorance  of  many 
people  as  to  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  the  census.  This  ignorance  results 
often  in  indifference  or  even  hostility; 
at  the  best  it  makes  for  delay  and  error. 
In  the  effort  to  remove  these  difficulties 
the  Census  Bureau  has  undertaken  a 
somewhat  extensive  campaign  of  public- 
ity. Information  regarding  the  census 
has  been  disseminated  widely  through 
the  press,  particularly  in  the  papers  print- 


ed in  foreign  languages.  A  circular  has 
been  sent  to  the  supervisors  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  widely  as  possible  among  per- 
sons of  influence,  such  as  priests  and 
other  ministers,  doctors,  factory  owners,, 
social  workers,  and  the  like.  In  this  cir- 
cular such  persons  are  requested  to  bring 
the  attention  of  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  to  the  fact  that  a  census 
is  to  be  taken,  and  to  seek  to  dissipate  any 
misapprehension  or  hostility  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  circular  sets  forth  that  no- 
person  can  possibly  be  injured  in  any  way 
as  a  result  of  giving  information  to  the 
census;  that  the  census  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  taxation,  enforce- 
ment of  immigration  laws,  compulsory 
education,  army  or  navy  'or  jury 
service,  or  in  fact  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  law.  It  is  also  pointed  out 
that  the  census  act  specifically  provides 
that  the  information  shall  be  confidential, 
and  that  the  enumerators  and  other  em- 
ployes of  the  Census  Bureau  are  under 
oath  not  to  disclose  it.  More  recently 
these  same  assurances  with  respect  to  the 
census  have  been  emphatically  stated  in  a 
proclamation  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  This  proclamation,  ur- 
ging every  person  to  answer  all  census 
questions  promptly  and  accurately,  has 
been  published  in  the  newspapers,  posted 
in  every  postoffice,  and  also  extensively 
posted  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  cities 
and  where  the  foreign-born  are  most 
numerous.  The  posters  have  been  print- 
ed in  ntore  than  twenty  languages. 

By "  far  the  most  important  method 
adopted  at  this  census  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  the  enumeration- 
is  the  use  of  the  advance  schedule.  In 
the  large  cities  generally  an  advance  copy 
of  the  population  schedule  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  every  family,  and  the  head  of  the 
family  will  be  requested  to  fill  up  the  re- 
quired information  for  its  members. 

The  use  of  this  advance  schedule  is  a 
partial  adoption  of  the  practice  of  the 
leading  foreign  countries  in  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  census  work  is  done  by 
the  people  themselves,  so  that  the  enu- 
merators have  little  to  do  in  most  cases 
except  to  distribute  and  collect  the  sched- 
ules. It  is  not  expected  that  the  same 
results  will  be  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
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advance  schedule  in  this  country.  The 
novelty  of  the  method,  the  mixed  charac- 
ter of  our  population,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  questions  asked — much  greater 
than  in  foreign  censuses — are  circum- 
stances which  render  it  likely  that  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  schedules  will 
be  properly  filled  out  by  families  in  this 
country  than  in  countries  like  England 
and  Germany.  It  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  provide  these  advance  schedules 
in  foreign  languages,  a  fact  which  will 
also  interfere  with  the  complete  success 
of  the  system.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  most  families  will  fill  out  the  sched- 
ule properly,  and,  so  far  as  they  do  so, 
not  only  will  the  time  of  the  enumerators 
be  saved,  but  the  returns  should  be  much 
more  accurate  than  could  be  secured  dur- 
ing the  hasty  visit  of  the  enumerator. 
The  advance  schedule  permits  those  who 
furnish  the  information  to  act  at  leisure 
and,  moreover,  renders  it  possible  for  all 
persons  concerned  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation directly,  whereas,  the  enumerator 
in  many  cases  sees  only  a  single  member 
of  the  family,  who  may  not  have  accurate 
information  concerning  some  of  the  other 
members.  Of  course  the  use  of  this  ad- 
vance schedule  in  no  way  relieves  the 
enumerator  of  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing complete  returns  on  his  official 
schedule. 

Even  where  an  advance  schedule  does 
not  directly  bring  information,  it  will 
serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in  preparing 


the  way  for  the  census  enumerators.  It 
will  familiarize  the  people  with  the  fact 
that  the  census  is  to  be  taken  and  with 
the  character  of  the  interrogatories,  and 
will  do  much  to  remove  misapprehension 
and  hostility.  With  this  in  view,  the 
president's  proclamation  above  referred 
to  is  conspicuously  printed'  on  the  ad- 
vance schedules. 

Since  it  is  hoped  that  the  census  of 
1910  may  be  even  more  helpful  to  social 
workers  than  any  previous  census,  social 
workers  on  their  side  should  be  glad  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  in  making 
the  census  complete  and  accurate.  In- 
deed the  social  workers  of  our  large  cities 
have  already  been  of  much  assistance. 
They  have  aided  the  supervisors  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  population  in 
the  different  enumeration  districts,  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  most  advantageous 
assignment  of  enumerators.  Not  a  few 
social  workers  are  acting  as  special  agents 
or  inspectors  of  the  census.  Doubtless 
already  social  workers  have  done  much 
to  advertise  the  census  and  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  it.  It  is 
hoped  that  just  prior  to  and  during  the 
actual  enumeration,  now  so  soon  to  be- 
gin, everyone  whose  duties  bring  him  in 
contact  with  large  numbers  of  the  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  foreign-born,  will 
not  fail  to  urge  prompt  and  free  co-opera- 
tion with  the  census,  and  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  in  this  important 
undertaking 
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TENTATIVE   BILLS    PUBLISHED   BY   LEGISLATIVE    COMMITTEE 
ON    INDUSTRIAL   INSURANCE1 

PAUL  J.  WATROUS 

MILWAUKEE 


Following  closely  upon  the  important 
and  convincing  report  of  the  New  York 

'The   members  of  the   Wisconsin   committee,   all 
of    the    1009    Legislature,    are  :    Senator 
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A.  W.  Sanborn,  lawyer,  Ashland,  chairman  ;  Sen- 
"I"'"  !••  'I'.  Fa  i  roll  lid,  lawyer,  Milwaukee;  Sen- 
:ii"i-  .lului  J.  Itlnlne,  lawyer,  Boscobel  ;  Assem- 
blyiiiiin  Wallace  Ingalls,  lawyer,  Itaclne  ;  Assem- 
blyman C.  B.  Culbertson,  lawyer,  Stanley  ;  Assem- 
blyman W.  D.  Egnn,  stevedore  contractor.  Su- 
perior. and  Assemblyman  O.  O.  Brew,  farmer  and 
manufacturer,  West  Milwaukee.  Paul  J.  Wa- 
trous  of  Milwaukee  Is  secretary  of  the  committee 
without  membership. 


commission  on  industrial  accidents,  the 
Wisconsin  legislative  committee  on  in- 
dustrial insurance  has  issued  its  tentative 
bills  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 
Through  one  of  those  unaccountable  co- 
incidents which  happen  once  in  a  decade, 
the  Wisconsin  committee,  which  has  been 
at  work  since  July,  1909,  has  reached  a 
conclusion  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  New  York  commission.  The  simi- 
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larity  is  in  respect  to  the  division  be- 
tween the  actual  employers'  liability  law 
modifying  the  employers'  defenses,  and 
the  actual  compensation  act.  The  Wis- 
consin committee  does  not,  however,  ex- 
pect to  make  any  classification  of  "very 
hazardous"  trades  and  ordinarily  hazard- 
ous trades.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago  it  was 
hoped  that  some  such  classification 
might  be  made,  but  investigation  of  the 
statutes  and  court  decisions  put  an  end 
to  the  hope.  Therefore  the  committee 
proceeded  to  draft  purely  tentative  bills, 
leaving  it  to  the  employers  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  would  come  under 
the  compensation  system  proposed. 

While  the  Wisconsin  committee  has  a 
great  mass  of  data  on  hand  regarding 
industrial  accidents,  it  has  not  been  tabu- 
lated or  brought  into  presentable  form; 
this  work  was  delayed  in  order  that  some 
kind  of  bill  might  be  drafted  first,  the 
brief  tenure  of  office  of  the  committee 
(most  of  the  members'  terms  expire  in 
January,  1911),  making  it  advisable  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  attention  of 
the  public  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
In  sending  out  copies  of  the  tentative 
bills  to  all  manufacturers  and  to  other 
interested  persons  in  Wisconsin,  the  com- 
mittee announces  that  it  will  take  no 
final  action  until  every  opportunity  has 
been  given  for  hearing.  The  first  of  the 
hearings  has  been  set  for  April  12  in 
Milwaukee ;  others  will  be  held  as  condi- 
tions demand. 

In  its  bill  modifying  the  defenses  of 
employers  in  personal  injury  suits,  the 
committee  provides  that  it  "shall  not  be 
competent  for  the  employer  to  plead  or 
prove  as  a  defense":  that  the  employe 
expressly  or  impliedly  assumed  the  risk ; 
that  the  injury  was  due  to  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow  servant;  "that  the  employe 
was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence, 
unless  his  want  of  ordinary  care  proxi- 
mately  contributed  to  the  injury  in  de- 
gree equal  to  or  greater  than  the  want 
of  ordinary  care  of  the  employer,  or  of 
such  officer,  agent,  or  servant  of  the  em- 
ployer, proximately  contributed  to  the 
injury,  in  which  event  alone  contributory 
negligence  shall  constitute  a  defense." 

This  bill  altering  the  employers'  de- 
fenses is  made  to  include  the  state,  any 


public,  quasi-public  or  municipal  corpo- 
ration. It  repeals  the  famous  railroad 
employers'  liability  act  of  1907. 

The  Wisconsin  committee's  compensa- 
tion act,  which,  it  is  assumed,  is  not  to 
go  into  effect  without  the  passage  of  the 
foregoing  proposed  measure  or  some- 
thing similar,  is  theoretically  optional. 
An  employer  desiring  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  compensation  act  noti- 
fies the  commissioner  of  labor  of  his  de- 
sire and  thereafter  "shall  be  deemed  to 
have  accepted  all  the  provisions  of  the 
act."  The  bill  requires  the  employer  to 
cover  his  risk  of  loss  by  insuring  either 
in  a  corporation  or  a  mutual  company 
and  after  having  complied  with  this  pro- 
vision he  is  relieved  of  further  liability 
except  as  set  forth  in  the  defense  bill. 
Employers  who  operate  plants  in  which 
there  is  an  existing  benefit  scheme,  are 
not  affected  by  the  compensation  bill  so 
long  as  the  benefits  are  not  below  the 
amounts  set  forth  in  the  proposed  act 
and  so  long  as  the  cost  of  the  insurance  is 
paid  according  to  the  provisions. 

Two  optional  sections  have  been  pro- 
posed in  the  compensation  act.  One  is 
that  the  employers  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
the  insurance.  The  other  is  that  they 
pay  the  whole  cost  and  be  reimbursed  by 
the  state  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  premium.  This  section,  probably 
will  be  the  object  of  many  attacks  and  it 
is  not  expected  that  it  will  be  fully 
formulated  until  exhaustive  hearings 
have  been  held,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  Wisconsin  employers 
favor  the  payment  of  part  of  the  cost 
by  employes. 

The  rates  of  compensation  provided  in 
the  tentative  bill  are  as  follows : 

(1)  In  case  of  disability  the  compensation 
shall  be  rendered  as  follows  from 
the  beginning  of  the  third  week 
after  the  day  of  the  accident: 

(a)  Free  medical    treatment,    medicine 
and  other  means  of  treatment,  also 
the  facilities    (crutches,    supporting 
apparatus,   etc.)    to   insure  the   suc- 
cess of  the  treatment  and  diminish 
the  effects  of  the  injury. 

(b)  A  pension  as  long  as  the  disability 
lasts  or  until  the  amount  of  the  in- 
demnity   paid    equals     the     amount 
payable  as  a  death  benefit. 

(c)  The   amount    of   the   pension    shall 
be: 
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First:  In  the  case  of  total  disability 
and  as  long  as  it  lasts  or  until  the 
indemnity  paid  equals  the  amount 
of  compensation  payable  as  a  death 
benefit,  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
annual  earnings  (full  pension); 

Second:  In  the  case  of  partial  disabil- 
ity and  as  long  as  it  lasts  cr  until 
the  indemnity  paid  equals  tlio  same 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation payable  as  a  death  benefit,  a 
part  of  full  pension  apportioned  to 
the  loss,  through  the  accident,  of 
the  earning  capacity  (partial  pen- 
sion). 

(d)  If  in  consequence  of  the  accident, 
the  injured  person  is  rendered  not 
only  entirely  incapable  of  work  but 
also  sufficiently  helpless  to  require 
attendance  and  care  of  a  nurse  the 
compensation  shall  be  increased  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  annual  earnings 
as  long  as  this  condition  continues. 

(e)  If  the  injured  person  was,    at    the 
time  of  the  accident  already  suffer- 
ing from  partial  and  permanent  dis- 
ability and  was  at  that  time  receiv- 
ing  compensation   for   such   disabil- 
ity, no  compensation  shall  be  made 
save  that  prescribed  in  subdivision 
"a"  of  this  section.     If  such  an  in- 
jured person  has  been  rendered  so 
helpless  by  the  accident  as  to  require 
attendance  and  care  from  others,  a 
compensation  of  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  full  compensation  shall 
be  granted. 

(f)  If  the   period    of    disability    lasts 
more  than  two  weeks,  compensation 
shall  be  payable  from  the  day  after 
the  accident. 

(2)  In  case  the  accident  results  in  death,  the 
compensation  shall  include  the  ben- 
efits provided  in  subsection  1  of 
this  section  for  the  period  before 
death  and  an  additional  amount 
sufficient  to  make  the  whole  com- 
pensation equal  to  the  following: 
(a)  If  the  injured  person  leaves  any 
person  or  persons  wholly  dependent 
on  his  earnings  at  the  time  of  his 
death  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  his 
earnings  computed  according  to  the 
provisions  of  section  14  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  same  employer  dur- 


ing the  year  next  preceding  the  in- 
jury, but  not  less  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  $3,000;  this  sum  shall  be 
paid  as  wages  and  at  the  same  in- 
tervals until  the  whole  amount  has 
been  paid  unless  the  county  judge  of 
the  county  in  which  said  dependent 
resides,  upon  application  made  to 
him  for  that  purpose,  shall  have  de- 
termined that  such  compensation 
should  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum. 

(b)  If    the    injured    person    leaves    per- 
sons    partly    dependent    upon     his 
earnings,  a  sum  equal  to    the    pay- 
ments  provided    for   the   benefit    of 
persons  wholly  dependent  less  three 
times  the  average  annual   earnings 
of  those  partly  dependent  upon  such 
injured  person  at  the  time    of    his 
death. 

(c)  If  the  injured  person  leaves  no  de- 
pendents,  a   reasonable   amount   for 
his  burial  which  shall    not    exceed 
$100. 

For  the  settlement  of  all  disputes, 
the  Wisconsin  bill  provides  a  board  of 
arbitration  of  three  members  of  which 
the  commissioner  of  labor  is  to  be  a  mem- 
ber ex  officio.  The  board  is  to  have  full 
power  of  subpoena  and  is  to  have  power 
to  require  the  claimant  for  damages  to 
submit  to  examination  by  a  physician  re- 
siding in  the  county  of  the  claimant's 
residence. 

In  the  work  of  drafting  the  two  bills 
the  Wisconsin  committee  has  benefited 
by  the  two  conferences  held  in  Atlantic 
City  and  Washington  and  it  also  has  re- 
ceived aid  'from  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  under  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Neill  in  making  up  its  schedules  of  acci- 
dents. The  work  of  drafting  the  com- 
pensation bill  was  done  in  large  measure 
by  Reuben  McKitrick  and  William  Ryan 
working  under  the  instructions  of  the 
committee,  while  the  defense  bill  was 
framed  under  instructions  by  Attorney 
H.  L.  Butler  of  Madison,  Wis. 
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A  STATE   FARM    FOR   TRAMPS    AND 

VAGRANTS 

CHARLES  K.  BLATCHLY 

SUPERINTENDENT,  JOINT  APPLICATION  BUREAU,  NEW  YORK 


Two  million  dollars,  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities  gives  as  the 
annual  monetary  cost  of  vagrancy  in  that 
state.  Vagrancy  experts  regard  500,000 
as  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number 
of  tramps  in  the  United  States.  16,582 
homeless  men  were  committed  as  tramps 
or  vagrants  to  the  penal  institutions  of 
the  state  last  year.  Of  these,  about  five 
thousand  were  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  thirty.  New  York  state 
has  more  than  its  quota,  as  the  tendency 
of  tramps  is  to  congregate  in  the  larger 
cities  and  the  more  thickly  settled  com- 
munities. 

Every  year  nearly  20,000  homeless 
men  apply  to  the  Joint  Application  Bu- 
reau of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  in  New  York  city. 
About  fifty  per  cent  of  these  men  have 
been  in  the  city  less  than  a  year,  and 
twenty  per  cent  less  than  a  week.  Near- 
ly fifty  per  cent  call  at  the  bureau  only 
once,  receiving  temporary  aid  pending 
investigation  of  their  references.  A 
quarter  of  those  who  ask  assistance  give 
false  addresses,  and  about  thirty-seven 
per  cent  held  their  last  position  one 
month  or  less.  These  facts  show  how 
difficult  it  is  for  private  charity  perma- 
nently to  improve  the  condition  of  these 
wandering  men. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  checking 
the  growing  evil  of  vagrancy  in  New 
York  state,  representatives  from  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons,  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion, the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  and  other  or- 
ganizations have  united  in  framing  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  farm 
colony  for  the  care  of  tramps  and  va- 
grants. 

This  bill  (No.  465)  was  introduced  in 
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the  Senate  on  February  25  by  Henry  W. 
Hill  of  Buffalo,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  It  was  introduced 
in  the  Assembly  by  E.  A.  Merritt,  Jr., 
of  St.  Lawrence  county,  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
where  it  is  known  as  bill  No.  949.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  board  of  five  man- 
agers, to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
who  shall  serve  without  compensation 
except  for  their  actual  and  necessary 
expenditures  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties.  This  board  will  have  the 
power  to  appoint  a  superintendent  and 
such  other  employes  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  management  of  the 
colony,  including  classification,  parole, 
discharge  and  re-taking  of  inmates,  and 
a  system  of  compensation  credits  by 
marks  or  otherwise.  The  bill  provides, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
that  the  board  shall  select  and  purchase  a 
site  for  the  colony,  determine  what  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected  for  the  proper 
housing,  educational  and  industrial  train- 
ing, of  not  less  than  five  hundred  men. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  in  the  work 
of  construction  and  improvement,  the 
labor  of  inmates  shall  be  employed  as  far 
as  practicable. 

When  the  colony  is  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  inmates,  any  male  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  who  shall  be  adjudged  by 
a  proper  magistrate  or  court  to  be  a  va- 
grant or  tramp,  may  be  committed ;  but 
no  person  shall  be  committed  who  shall 
satisfy  the  court  or  magistrate,  by  evi- 
dence other  than  his  own  testimony,  that 
he  habitually  supports  himself  through 
lawful  employment.  It  is  provided  that 
any  person  committed  may  be  paroled  or 
discharged  by  the  board  of  managers  at 
any  time  af^ter  his  sentence  commences, 
thus  providing  for  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence :  that  no  person  shall  be  detained 
longer  than  eighteen  months  unless  he 
shall,  since  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen 
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years,  have  been  committed  to  a  penal 
institution,  when  he  may  be  detained  in 
the  farm  colony  for  two  years. 

$75,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  is  asked  for,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

There  are  no  compulsory  labor  col- 
onies in  this  country  maintained  for  the 
care  of  tramps  and  vagrants  alone, 
though  Massachusetts  has  a  State  Farm 
at  Bridgewater,  where  drunkards,  pau- 
pers, insane  persons  and  other  incompe- 
tents are  committed.  Cleveland  cares  for 
its  short  term  prisoners  on  farms  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Since  1819  labor  colonies  have  been 
successfully  conducted  in  continental  Eu- 
rope, and  it  is  reliably  stated  that  they 
reform  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
capable  of  reformation,  and  that  tramps 
and  vagrants  are  seldom  seen  upon  the 
public  highways. 

The  early  method  of  treating  these  of- 
fenders consisted  in  the  typical  punish- 
ments of  the  times.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  of  England,  the  local  authori- 
ties put  vagabonds  and  idlers  in  stocks 
for  three  days,  giving  them  bread  and 
water  only,  and  then  expelled  them  from 
the  town.  If  an  offender  failed  to  de- 
part, he  was  put  in  the  stocks  for  six 
days.  Later,  they  were  whipped,  and  for 
a  second  offence  were  put  in  the  pillory 
and  an  ear  cut  off.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  the  law  provided  that  those  un- 
willing to  work  might  be  branded  on  the 
breast  with  the  letter  "V,"  and  adjudged 
a  slave  for  two  years,  and  for  a  second 
offence  they  might  be  branded  on  the 
cheek  or  forehead,  and  adjudged  a  slave 
forever.  A  persistent  offender  might  be 
punished  with  death. 

Since  1597,  when  the  tortures  of  the  pre- 
vious vagrancy  laws  were  abolished,  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  made  great  prog- 
ress. In  the  general  plan  outlined  in  the 
exhaustive  English  Departmental  Report 
on  the  treatment  of  vagrancy,  made  in 
1906,  the  chief  feature  recommended  is 
for  the  care  of  vagrants  in  farm  colonies. 
There  are  more  than  twenty  compulsory 
labor  colonies  in  Germany  and  a  number 
in  Holland  and  Switzerland,  which  have 
demonstrated  that  vagrancy  can  be  cured. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  compulsory 


labor  colonies  is  at  Witzwyl,  Switzerland, 
which  was  established  in  1895.  H.  Pres- 
ton Thomas  in  his  report  to  Walter  H. 
Long,  member  of  Parliament  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
London,  states  that  this  particular  colony 
appears  to  be  in  various  respects  ad- 
mirably successful.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  care  of  two  hundred  men.  The 
violent  and  insubordinate  are  transferred 
to  ordinary  prisons,  but  such  transfers 
are  very  rare.  Only  three  or  four  escape 
during  the  year,  and  they  are  generally 
brought  back  by  the  police.  The  men 
are  sent  to  work  in  the  fields  in  groups  of 
ten  or  twelve  under  the  charge  of  two 
unarmed  keepers  who  work  with  the 
men.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  they  not  merely  supervise  the  men, 
but  take  an  active  part  in  the  work.  This 
Swiss  colony  is  really  self-supporting, 
and  it  is  stated  that  when  a  man  sees 
that  by  his  own  effort  he  has  produced 
something  of  value,  it  is  easier  to  keep 
up  his  interest  in  his  work.  Mr.  Thomas 
believes  that  farm  work  affords  the  best 
opportunity  of  dealing  in  the  right  way 
with  those  in  whom  laziness  has  become 
ingrained.  The  colony  employs  one  man 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  obtain  situa- 
tions for  the  men  on  their  discharge,  and 
he  is  successful  in  securing  many  posi- 
tions. 

We  believe  that  conditions  for  estab- 
lishing a  farm  colony  are  as  favorable 
here  as  in  Europe,  and  see  no  reason  why 
the  inmates  of  a  farm  colony  could  not 
produce  practically  all  the  food  they 
consume,  thus  saving  the  state  a  large 
proportion  of  the  $2,000,000  now  spent 
for  their  care. 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities transmitted  to  the  Legislature  in 
February,  1909,  reads  on  page  37  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  recent  years  the  smaller  communities 
have  felt  most  heavily  the  burdens  which 
the  tramps  impose  upon  society,  for  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  has  apparently  made  it  easier 
for  vagrants  to  rovo  over  large  districts  with 
the  assurance  that  they  would  find  little 
difficulty  in  supporting  an  idle,  aimless  life 
by  begging  or  stealing  supplies.  The  result 
has  been  a  constant  procession  of  able-bodied 
tramps,  hoboes  and  vagrants  passing  and 
repassing  from  village  to  village  across  the 
state,  begging  from  door  to  door,  to  the  an- 
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noyance  of  the  people.  They  are  parasites 
upon  charity  and  have  no  claim  for  assist- 
ance, nor  can  they  be  properly  classed  as 
dependents. 

On  page  12  of  the  report  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons  for  1908,  it  is 
stated : 

Tue  Inactivity,  impure  air  and  insufficient 
nourishment  of  jail  life  reduce  the  prison- 
er's vitality  and  unfit  him  to  resume  labor 
after  discharge.  Weakened,  discouraged 
and  unable  to  obtain  employment  on  account 
of  his  physical  condition — the  endless  chain 
of  re-arrest  and  commitment  goes  on  inter- 
minably. 

Page  8  of  the  same  report  says : 

It  is  important  that  every  prison  from  the 
village  lock-up  to  the  state  prison  and  state 
reformatories,  should  be  constructed  and  ad- 
ministered so  that  it  shall  be  an  institution 
tending  to  lessen  rather  than  to  increase 
crime;  tending  to  cure  the  inmates  of  crim- 
inal inclinations  rather  than  as  a  school  for 
the  perfection  of  criminal  education. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  tenth 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  held  at  Albany,  Novem- 
ber 16  to  18,  1909,  urging  the  governor 
and  Legislature  to  take  suitable  action 
in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
farm  colony. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  leading  chari- 
table and  correctional  organizations  of 
the  state  that  the  present  method  of 
crowding  our  jails,  workhouses  and  peni- 
tentiaries with  old  and  young  tramps,  in 
many  instances  giving  them  nothing  to 
do  but  exchange  stories  learned  on  the 
road  and  play  cards,  is  by  far  the  most 
expensive  treatment  from  the  standpoint 
of  physical,  mental  and  moral  welfare. 

A  man  discharged  from  a  workhouse 
or  jail  is  usually  unable  to  get  work,  and 
is  compelled  to  seek  shelter  at  a  munici- 
pal lodging  house  or  similar  institution, 
from  which  he  is  again  sent  to  court  and 
again  committed.  He  often  becomes  dis- 
heartened and  may  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  going  from  city  to  city,  receiving  the 
customary  judicial  admonition  to  get  out 
of  town  within  twenty-four  hours  or 
spend  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail.  So, 


he  spends  his  life,  with  a  little  casual  la- 
bor, sleeping  in  barns  and  parks  in  the 
summer  and  in  workhouses,  jails  and 
cheap  lodging  houses  in  the  winter. 

Our  present  system  of  caring  for  such 
men  unfits  them  for  providing  for  them- 
selves on  their  discharge,  it  has  no  cura- 
tive or  reformative  effect  on  those  com- 
mitted, the  men  sink  lower  in  the  scale  of 
self-respect  during  imprisonment,  and 
their  chances  of  re-commitment  are  made 
very  probable,  thus  adding  to  our  per- 
manent prison  population  men  who  might 
have  become  working  units  in  our  indus- 
trial system. 

We  believe  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  present  lack  of  reformative 
and  constructive  work  in  dealing  with 
tramps  and  vagrants  will  seem  as  unwise 
as  when  balls,  chains  and  straight-jackets 
were  commonly  provided  for  the  insane. 

The  experience  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  New  York  city  in  op- 
erating its  wood  yard,  shows  that  the 
labor  of  this  class  of  men  can  be  utilized 
to  provide  their  food  and  shelter.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  as  many  as  200  a 
day  have  received  lodging  and  meals 
in  return  for  three  to  five  hours'  work. 
The  business  of  the  yard  is  conducted 
without  loss.  If  these  men,  who  have 
wandered  into  the  city,  fifty  per  cent  of 
whom  call  only  once,  can  be  made  to  earn 
their  food  and  a  place  to  sleep  in  compe- 
tition with  wood  sawing  machinery,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why,  under 
proper  management,  a  state  farm  should 
not  only  produce  all  the  food  consumed 
but  perhaps  leave  some  for  sale  to  other 
state  institutions. 

In  advocating  the  enactment  of  a  farm 
colony  bill,  we  do  not  propose  a  punish- 
ment for  any  new  offence,  but  better, 
more  humane  and  curative  treatment 
than  is  now  given  to  these  delinquents,  a 
treatment  that  will  save  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  state 
while  making  useful  citizens  out  of  men 
who  would  otherwise  spend  their  lives  in 
idleness  and  vice.  All  who  believe  with 
us  are  urged  to  write  their  senator  and 
assemblyman  in  support  of  the  measure. 


A  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  MIS 
DEMEANANTS 
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On  December  10,  some  twenty-five 
magistrates  from  cities  outside  New 
York  city  met  at  Albany  in  conference. 
At  the  first  meeting  the  discussion  was  on 
the  following  topic:  "Are  the  jails  and 
penitentiaries  in  this  state  providing 
proper  reformatory  influences  for  male 
misdemeanants  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age?  If  not,  how 
can  persons  of  this  class  needing  institu- 
tional treatment  be  segregated  and  more 
satisfactory  reformatory  training  be  giv- 
•en  them?" 

The  occasion  for  this  discussion  was 
obvious  to  all  those  familiar  with  the 
present  treatment  in  New  York  state  of 
young  misdemeanants.  If  a  male  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  has 
committed  a  felony  and  it  is  his  first  of- 
fense, he  may  be  sentenced  to  Elmira  Re- 
formatory on  an  indeterminate  sentence. 
In  a  way  this  puts  a  premium  on  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  crime,  because  a  misde- 
meanant between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty,  if  sentenced,  is  committed  to  one 
of  the  five  county -penitentiaries,  to  a 
county  jail,  or  in  New  York  city  to  the 
workhouse. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  the  year  1910  to 
give  an  extended  description  of  the  fu- 
tility of  short  sentences  in  jails,  or  in 
penitentiaries,  especially  in  up-state  peni- 
tentiaries which  have  been  frequently  des- 
ignated as  "winter  resorts  for  tramps." 
Idleness  largely  prevails  and  reformatory 
influences  are  almost  entirely  absent. 
Nor  would  it  seem  necessary  to  urge 
that  if  reformatory  influences  are  valu- 
able for  young  felons,  they  are  equally 
valuable  for  the  treatment  of  young  mis- 
demeanants. 

Indeed,  unless  young  misdemeanants 
and  young  felons  are  an  entirely  differ- 
ent class,  a  reformatory  for  misdemean- 
ants would  logically  check  the  develop- 
ment of  crime  in  a  certain  number  of 
young  men  who  otherwise  would  con- 
tinue on  the  road  to  more  serious  crime. 
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The  magistrates  at  the  Albany  confer- 
ence adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  in  the  absence  of  institutions 
exclusively  for  the  care,  correction  and  train- 
ing of  male  misdemeanants  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  such  misde- 
meanants, if  placed  in  an  institution,  must 
be  committed  to  a  jail  or  penitentiary;  and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
years  are  committed  each  year  to  jails  and 
penitentiaries  in  New  York  state  (outside 
of  the  city  of  New  York),  the  number  of 
such  commitments  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1908,  being  over  4,400;  and, 

Whereas,  such  misdemeanants  while  con- 
fined in  such  jails  and  penitentiaries  are 
compelled  to  associate  with  older,  hardened 
and  habitual  criminals,  and  the  influence  of 
such  association  is  not  educational  or  re- 
formatory, but  on  the  contrary  frequently 
injurious; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  city 
magistrates  representing  a  majority  of  the 
cities  of  the  state,  in  conference  assembled, 
place  themselves  on  record  as  favoring  the 
establishment  by  the  state  of  New  York  of 
a  reformatory  for  male  misdemeanants  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
years;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture be  urged  to  make  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  reformatory  as  early 
as  possible. 

(Signed) 

JERRT  F.  CONNOR  (Utica) 

JOHN    H.    CHADSEY         (Rochester) 
WILLIAM  C.  GILL  (Elmira) 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  above  confer- 
ence, partly  because  for  years  the  State 
Commission  of  Prisons  and  the  Prison 
Association  have  urged  the  establishment 
of  such  a  reformatory,  and  partly  because 
many  charitable  and  correctional  bodies 
in  New  York  state  are  ever  urging  great- 
er attention  to  the  prevention  of  crime, 
several  conferences  were  held  in  New 
York  city  in  the  early  winter  of  1909- 
1910,  attended  by  representatives  of  vari- 
ous official  and  private  bodies,  among 
them  the  State  Commission  of  Prisons, 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  Prison 
Association,  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  the  Association  for  Improving 
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the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Joint  Ap- 
plication Bureau,  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities.  Among  the  results  of 
the  conference  was  a  bill  (Senate  Bill 
No.  463,  Assembly  No.  950)  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  reforma- 
tory for  misdemeanants. 

This  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Hill,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  into  the  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Merritt,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Both  bills  are  still  in 
committee.  As  a  result  of  an  extended 
publicity  campaign,  hundreds  of  letters 
have  been  received  by  both  committees 
urging  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  of  the 
farm  colony  bill  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  No  opposition  has  developed 
to  the  general  principle  of  a  state  reform- 
atory, although  considerable 'doubt  is  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  desirability  of  burden- 


ing the  state  board  of  reformatory  man- 
agers with  the  administration  of  a  new 
reformatory.  The  bill  provides  that  a 
state  reformatory  shall  be  established  for 
the  reformation  and  the  educational,  in- 
dustrial and  moral  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  males  under  conviction  and  sen- 
tence for  commission  of  misdemeanors 
and  other  minor  offenses.  The  State 
Board  of  Managers  of  Reformatories 
now  managing  Elmira  and  Napanoch  Re- 
formatories shall  be  the  managers  of  the 
said  state  reformatory.  The  bill  provides 
for  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  site  and  for  attendant 
expenses.  Commitments  to  the  reforma- 
tory shall  not  be  for  a  definite  term,  but 
no  inmate  shall  be  detained  longer  than 
three  years.  The  reformatory  provides 
for  the  commitment  of  males  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 
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KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  improve- 
ments effected  from  year  to  year  in  the 
reports  of  the  commissioner  general  of 
immigration,  in  greater  definiteness  and 
accuracy  of  classification  of  the  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  supply  of  additional 
items. 

One  of  the  latest  additions,  and  one 
perhaps  the  most  greatly  needed,  is  in- 
formation regarding  departures  of  aliens 
as  well  as  arrivals.  The  report  for  1908 
was'  the  firs',  to  give  the  facts  about  de- 
partures with  any  degree  of  accuracy; 
and  the  report  for  1909  not  only  con- 
tinues the  one  summary  table  of  inward 
and  outward  alien  movement  given  in 
1908,  by  months,  but  supplements  the 
principal  tables  of  former  immigration 
reports  relating  to  alien  arrivals,  by  simi- 
lar tables  relating  to  alien  departures. 

These  facts  are  of  special  interest  at 
the  present  time.  The  immigration  of 
earlier  years  was  mainly  an  inward 
movement  of  persons  who  had  given  up 
the  old  home  for  good  and  all.  But  with 
the  development  of  industry  in  general 
and  of  the  transportation  system  in  par- 
ticular, a  greater  mobility  of  the  foreign 
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labor-force  was  brought  about,  which 
gave  the  tide  of  immigration  an  outward 
as  well  as  an  inward  drift,  and  within 
the  last  two  years  this  outward  drift  has 
been  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
immigration  movement.  Without  it  the 
record  of  arrivals  is  as  incomplete  and 
misleading  as  the  debit  side  of  a  cash 
account  without  the  credit  side. 

The  fiscal  year  of  1908  (ending  June 
30)  was  of  unique  interest  in  the  history 
of  immigration,  not  only  because  it 
shows  a  drop  of  nearly  one-half  from  the 
arrivals  of  1907,  which  in  its  turn  had 
passed  all  previous  records  with  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  arrivals ;  but  be- 
cause, in  consequence  of  this  and  by 
means  of  the  outward  record,  it  shows 
an  abnormally  small  net  gain  of  immi- 
grants for  the  year,  gained  entirely  dur- 
ing the  first  few.  months. 

Nothing  could  reflect  more  clearly 
than  the  figures  of  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures by  months  for  this  year  the  almost 
instantaneous  response  of  the  current 
of  immigration  to  business  conditions. 
Through  the  summer  months  of  1907 
immigrant  arrivals  were  mounting  up  at 
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a  rate  to  promise  another  million  and  a 
quarter  for  the  year.  In  October  came 
the  panic.  The  first  effect  was  a  doubling 
of  the  number  of  departures  for  Novem- 
ber, and  in  the  next  month  the  current 
of  arrivals  was  checked.  In  that  month, 
December,  1907,  there  was  an  actual  neg- 
ative balance  of  aliens  of  over  eleven 
thousand,  and  each  month  thereafter, 
until  September,  1908,  with  one  excep- 
tion, showed  a  large  surplus  of  depar- 
tures over  arrivals.  The  total  net  de- 
crease of  alien  population  from  this  cause 
for  the  nine  months  December,  1907,  to 
August,  1908,  was  124,124. 

With  improving  business  conditions 
the  tide  began  to  turn  again,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1908,  showed  a  surplus  of  ar- 
rivals of  12,751  followed  by  a  greater 
surplus  for  each  succeeding  month,  with 
one  exception,  until  April,  1909,  which 
shows  a  surplus  of  arrivals  over  depar- 
tures of  114,067, — a  figure  higher  than 
any  other  shown  since  the  record  of  de- 
partures was  begun. 

To  sum  up,  the  fiscal  year  1908,  though 
it  had  a  larger  number  of  arrivals  than 
1909,  shows  a  net  addition  to  the  alien 
population  of  only  209,867  for  the  year. 
The  fiscal  year  1909,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  a  net  addition  of  alien  population 
of  543,843,  the  greater  part  of  it  acquired 
after  the  opening  of  the  immigration  sea- 
son in  the  spring  of  1909. 

Since  June  30,  1909,  the  immigration 
bulletins  show  a  constant  increase  in  net 
immigration,  not  far  below  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1907,  before  the 
break  caused  by  the  panic,  and  consid- 
erably above  the  corresponding  months 
in  1908,  so  that  evidently  another  mount- 
ing wave  of  immigration  is  upon  us. 

As  the  immigration  bulletins  are  not 
as  widely  circulated  as  the  annual  report, 
perhaps  the  following  figures  compiled 
from  their  tables  will  be  of  interest : 


With  the  increase  in  immigration  have 
come,  of  course,  renewed  demands  for 
additional  legislation,  either  to  improve 
the  quality  of  immigration  or  to  reduce 
the  quantity  or  both.  The  present  im- 
migration report  gives  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed immigration  act,  which  is  intended 
mainly  to  clarify,  codify,  and  strengthen 
existing  provisions.  The  bill  as  intro- 
duced, however,  has  become  a  distinctly 
restrictive  act,  proposing  an  increase  of 
the  head  tax  from  four  dollars  to  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  adding  to  the  excluded 
classes  "persons  economical1^  undesir- 
able," the  illiterate,  those  who  are  unable 
to  pass  the  physical  examination  pre- 
scribed for  military  service,  and  those 
who  do  not  "bring  a  certificate  of  moral 
character"  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars, — thus  covering  the  entire  scope 
of  a  possible  human  equipment — phys- 
ical, mental,  moral,  and  financial !  In 
addition  to  the  official  bill,  intended  to 
supplant  the  act  of  1907,  a  swarm  of  lit- 
tle amendments  to  sections  have  been 
introduced  which  ring  the  changes  on 
an  increased  head  tax  of  varying 
amounts,  a  literacy  test,  or  both. 

And  now  .the  latest  news  is  that  all 
immigration  legislation  is  to  be  dropped 
for  the  session,  awaiting  the  report  of 
the  Immigration  Commission,  so  that  the 
attempt  to  get  up  to  date  on  this  subject 
may  be  considered  as  hopeless,  and  we 
may  turn  to  another  topic  of  interest  in 
the  present  year's  report, — that  is,  the 
operations  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation for  which  the  act  of  1907  pro- 
vided. 

This  division  was  organized  July  I, 
1907,  but  the  work  of  distribution  did  not 
begin  until  about  April  i,  1908.  From 
that  time  to  June  30,  1909,  a  period  of 
fifteen  months,  a  distribution  of  5,008 
persons  was  effected.  Of  this  number 
2,565  were  distributed  to  agricultural 
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communities,  where  they  secured  perma- 
nent employment  on  farms.  A  further 
number  of  1,215  common  laborers  and 
269  domestics  were  directed  to  perma- 
nent places  of  employment.  To  these 
groups  must  be  added  192  children  who 
accompanied  their  parents.  According- 
ly, 4,241  persons  not  classed  as  mechanics 
or  skilled  workmen  were  directly  benefit- 
ed by  the  information  furnished. 

The  report  states  that  the  aim  of  the 
division-  all  along  has  been  to  divert  the 
stream  of  immigration  toward  the  land 
or  to  small  towns  and  away  from  large 
cities,  and  judging  from  the  figures  given 
above,  this  purpose  is  apparently  being 
well  carried  out.  The  report  also  states 
that  none  of  the  aliens  applying  were 
sent  where  a  labor  disturbance  was  in 
progress,  and  that  special  care  was  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  those  directed 
to  opportunities,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  complaints  filed  with  the  divis- 
ion have  been  fewer  than  the  letters  of 
thanks  received  from  satisfied  employers. 

The  fact  that  2,878  of  the  applicants 
for  information  settled  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  thus  remaining  near  the 
crowded  cities,  is  accounted  for  in  the 
report  by  the  lack  of  means  to  pay  for 
transportation,  as  thousands  of  workers, 
it  states,  would  eagerly  have  seized  op- 
portunities at  a  distance  from  New  York, 
had  they  only  had  means  to  reach  them. 

Among  the  immigration  bills  intro- 
duced at  this  session  of  Congress  was 
one  intended  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this 


bureau  in  several  important  respects. 
Among  its  provisions  are  that  "true,  cor- 
rect and  full  information"  as  to  demand 
for  labor  be  furnished  by  the  Division 
of  Information  to  the  Department  of 
Immigration  Inspection,  and  that  this  de- 
partment shall  give  full  weight  to  such 
information  in  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  aliens  for  admission.  It  is  at 
once  seen  that,  if  carried  out  literally, 
these  provisions  would  widen  the  scope 
of  the  division  so  as  to  affect  the  whole 
body  of  immigration  instead  of  the  small 
proportion  who  choose  to  make  use  of 
it,  as  at  present,  and  would  practically 
create  a  new  excluded  class. 

It  is,  in  short,  an  attempt  to  secure  by 
regulation  that  adjustment  of  the  volume 
of  immigration  to  the  demand  for  labor, 
which  the  history  of  immigration  shows 
has  always  been  made  automatically.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  or  any  bureau,  could  be 
so  equipped  as  to  furnish  any  more  "true, 
correct  and  full"  information  than  is  un- 
der present  conditions  disseminated  by 
some  sort  of  rapid,  viewless  process  of 
wireless  transmission  without  cost  to  the 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  at- 
tempt to  regulate  immigration  on  the  basis 
of  the  necessarily  incomplete  and  possibly 
biased  information  as  to  labor  demand 
that  such  a  bureau  could  furnish,  would 
prove  most  mischievous,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent bill  shows  signs  of  life  when  the  dis- 
cussion of  immigration  is  again  taken  up, 
it  should  be  promptly  disposed  of. 
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Charles  Mulford  Robinson  is  the  author  of 
a  little  volume,  The  Call  of  the  City,1  which 
just  about  this  time  of  year  becomes  particu- 
larly timely  when  many  people  are  looking 
up  railroad  rates  and  thinking  about  trout 
streams  and  seashore  and  mountain  climb- 
ing. So  many  of  us  are  obliged  to  be  city 
dwellers  for  most  of  the  year's  twelve 
months  that  we  like  to  hear  a  good  defense 
of  the  city  as  a  dwelling  place  the  year 
'round. 

Mr.  Robinson's  chapter  headings  are  The 
Call  of  the  City,  Its  Beauty,  Its  Human  In- 

1  The  Call  of  the  City,  by  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson.  G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York,  1908.  Pn. 
101.  Bv  mail  of  THE  SrnvEY,  105  East  22d 
street,  New  York,  or  158  Adams  street,  Chicago, 
postpaid,  $1.56. 


terest,  The  City's  Fellowship,  The  City's 
Comfort,  Charm  of  the  Past,  Opportunities, 
Hope  for  the  City,  When  Phyllis  Is  in  Town, 
Holidays  and  Entertainment.  These  little 
essays  are  written  in  the  author's  charming 
style  already  familiar  to  those  who  have 
read  his  Modern  Civic  Art  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  Towns  and  Cities.  "Far  and  insist- 
ently then  the  city  has  called.  Its  lights 
and  its  shadows,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows, 
its  Herculean  labors  and  extravagant  indo- 
lence call.  'Come,  laugh  with  me  and  idle 
away  the  hours,'  cry  the  streets  crowded 
with  entertainment;  'Come  to  me,  I  need 
you;  uplift  and  help,'  moan  patiently  the 
suffering  brother  people;  'Behold  my  wares, 
my  flashing  jewels,  my  gaudy  raiment,  my 
horses  and  harness  and  cars  and  wines,' 
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have  said  the  shops;  'Be  a  man,  bear  your 
part  in  the  work  of  the  world,'  is  in  the  hum 
of  the  wheels,  the  click  of  the  typewriters. 
And  upon  the  building  tops  the  fingers  of 
steam  beckon,  'Come,  come!'  It  is  the  call 
of  the  city,  and  as  the  sun-kissed  clouds 
hasten  over  the  autumnal  sky,  we  come,  we 
come!" 

The  book  is  attractively  bound  and  con- 
tains a  frontispiece  engraving  of  Broad 
street,  New  York,  by  Colin  Campbell  Cooper. 
*  *  * 

Edward  F.  McSweeney  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Boston, 
told  his  audience  that  one  of  the  greatest 
duties  and  opportunities  of  labor  unions  lies 
in  promoting  public  health.  He  said  that 
the  practical  thing  for  the  unions  of  Boston 
was  to  get  in  touch  with  all  the  labor  bodies 
in  the  state  so  "that  a  meeting  may  be  held 
to  organize  the  workers  along  health  lines, 
in  order  that  action  in  spreading  education 
may  be  general  and  effective." 

Mr.  McSweeney  stated  that  in  England 
and  Wales,  since  1880,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease of  eleven  per  cent  in  the  death  rates 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty,  while  in 
this  country  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
thirty-five  per  cent.  Massachusetts  shows 
an  increase  of  thirty-four  per  cent  between 
the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy,  while  England 
and  Wales  record  a  gain  of  only  three  per 
cent. 

"These  figures  tell  the  story.  The  answer 
is  education.  A  city  government  that  spends 
taxes  injudiciously  or  dishonestly  can  pro- 
duce more  sickness,  wretchedness,  incapac- 


ity in  one  year  than  pamphlets  on  health  can 
offset  in  a  generation.  Failure  to  enforce- 
health  laws  is  a  more  serious  menace-  to 
health  and  morals  than  drunkenness.  Un- 
healthy factories,  overcrowded  tenements, 
unclean  streets,  can  do  more  harm  than  alco- 
hol, because  they  breed  an  appetite  that 
craves  for  stimulants  and  drugs  and  right 
here  we  put  our  finger  on  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  crime." 

*     *     * 

The  Richmond,  Va,  Times-Dispatch  of 
a  recent  date  said: 

"Convicts  no  longer  wear  stripes  in  the 
Missouri  State  Prison.  Shaved  heads  nd 
longer  appear  over  stooping  shoulders  clad 
in  the  familiar  and  hideous  black  and  white. 
The  old  prison  garb  went  out  of  service  on 
Sunday  last  and  will  not  be  used  hereafter 
except  as  a  special  punishment  for  men  who 
seriously  violate  the  prison  rules.  The  men 
are  now  treading  the  corridors  and  working 
in  the  shops  clad  in  blue  suits  of  a  type  not 
humiliatingly  distinctive  or  degrading.  Thus 
far,  we  are  told,  the  change  has  had  a  most 
admirable  effect  upon  the  men  and  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  great  penitentiary  at 
Jefferson  City.  The  men  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  change  in  dress  with  a 
wild  salvo  of  applause.  They  unanimously 
adopted  resolutions  of  thanks,  and  during 
the  first  day  of  their  new  uniforms  not  one 
of  the  2,234  men  and  women  violated  a  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  prison's  rules.  The  wardens 
appear  to  believe  that  the  men  have  been 
more  contended  with  their  lot  and  more 
anxious  to.  reform." 


COMMUNICATIONS 


"POOR  WHITES"  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

A  certain  New  England  village  to  which 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  go  as  summer 
visitor  for  a  dozen  years,  is  increasingly  a 
holiday  playground  for  the  very  wealthy. 
The  attraction  of  its  golf  links  and  its  situ- 
ation in  the  heart  of  lovely  mountains  upon 
a  main  highway  for  motorists,  make  it  alto- 
gether likely  that  this  little  village  will  in- 
crease in  importance  as  a  prosperous,  desir- 
able summer  resort.  For  those  whoso  homes 
are  throughout  the  year  near  the  village 
street,  and  for  the  well-to-do  who  year  by 
year  open  their  summer  homes  nearby, 
there  is  a  life  of  joy  and  inspiration;  men- 
tal stimulant  is  not  wanting;  a  fine  library 
occupies  a  prominent  site  in  the  village  and 
several  churches  struggle  to  hold  their  own 
in  this  community  of  changing  ideals. 

Upon  the  fringes  of  this  prosperous  com- 
munity hangs  a  ragged  humanity — off  in  the 
mountains — scattered  along  the  many  miles 
of  mountain  roads.  Here  live  people  as 
Ignorantly  depraved  as  those  of  the  famous 
Tennessee  Mountains.  They  are  not  reached 


by  church,  or  school,  or  books.  Their  men 
work  by  odd  jobs  in  the  lumber  mills  and 
local  factories,  their  women  are  able  neither 
to  cook  nor  sew,  their  boys  and  girls  grow 
up  with  the  sex  idea  dominant,  the  poor- 
house  is  the  only  home  for  the  illegitimate 
children  born  to  these  ignorant,  unhappy, 
forgotten  people,  whose  men  are  so  ill-fed 
that  they  take  to  drink,  kill  themselves  in 
despair  of  life,  or  go  to  swell  the  number  of 
the  hopelessly  insane. 

In  our  large  cities  directed  work  and  play 
and  opportunity  for  social  betterment  are 
offered  to  people  of  this  character  by  social 
settlements  and  by  various  benevolent  so- 
cieties. But,  in  the  beautiful  corner  of  the 
world  of  which  I  write,  no  such  endeavor  is 
afoot.  The  local  church  societies  are  al- 
ready beset  to  keep  themselves  alive  and  to 
take  care  of  the  village  poor. 

What  work  is  being  done  in  similar  com- 
munities for  social  uplift  of  such  unfortu- 
nates? 

Three  obstacles  present  themselves  to 
deter  the  uninstructed  enthusiast  who  would 
work  among  these  people: 
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(1)  The   great    distances    apart    of    these 
different  mountain  communities; 

(2)  The    ignorant    independence    of    the 
people  themselves; 

(3)  The  fear  of  interfering  in  some  way 
with  any  local  endeavor,  however  feebly  car- 
ried on,  by  the  village  church  people. 

But  there  are  three  excellent  reasons  for 
beginning  a  new  movement  to  help  these 
people: 

(1)  The  distress  and  immorality  apparent 
and  crying  out  against  thoughtless  passers- 
by. 

(2)  The  conservation   of  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  these  mountain  farms  if  the  people 
who  live  on  them  could  bo  taught  to  culti- 
vate more  intensively  a  little  ground  and  to 
keep  their  homes  in  order. 

(3)  The  economic  need  of  good  workmen 
and    workwomen    in    the     community.       At 
present   no  summer  visitor  expects  to  find 
there  good  workpeople  outside  a  half  dozen 
who  in  the  village  have  more  than  enough 
to  keep  them  busy.    Cooks,  nurses  and  laun- 
dresses could  command  positions,  at  excel- 
lent wages,  but  the  shiftlessness  of  the  aver- 
age  backwoods   family   produces   no   fitting 
applicant  for  such  positions. 

The  desire  of  the  writer  is  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  social  work  is  elsewhere- 
being  carried  on  in  such  'outlying  communi- 
ties, and  how  such  work,  if  any,  was  begun. 

The  idle  ease  of  many  of  our  summer 
people  would  gladly  be  encroached  upon  to 
teach,  entertain  and  help  these  outlying 
neglected  neighbors,  if  we  knew  just  how 
to  go  about  doing  them  practical  service. 

With  sincere  hope  of  finding  aid  through 
your  interest  or  that  of  your  readers. 

CABOLINE  S.  P.  WILD. 

Chicago. 

THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 

To  THF  EDITOR: 

I  have  noted  with  interest  your  criticism 
of  the  plan  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  the  last  two  num- 
bers of  THE  SURVEY.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  suggestion  is  practicable  in  the  case  of 
that  publication,  but  I  should  like  to  see 
somewhere  a  prophecy  of  the  workings  of 
the  Foundation  one  hundred  years  hence,  as 
H.  G.  Wells  could  make  it.  You  will  remem- 
ber, perhaps,  his  treatment  of  a  somewhat 
similar  subject  in  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes. 

H.  V.  ANDREWS. 

New  York. 

BACK-STRAIN  FROM  FOOT-STRAIN 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Replying  to  the  letter  by  Dr.  Cole  in  your 
issue  of  February  26,  the  chief  error  into 
which  he  falls  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  He  should  ask  what  causes  the 
flat-foot,  etc.,  which  he  erroneously  suggests 
causes  spinal  curvature.  Now,  the  begin- 
nings of  lateral  spinal  curvature  long  precede 
the  foot  troubles.  Undoubtedly  about  nine- 


tenths  of  our  educated  or  school  children 
have  functional  spinal  curvature,  which  in- 
evitably becomes  organic  unless  corrected 
by  physical  exercises,  proper  glasses,  and  a 
sane  writing  posture,  but  nobody  knew  this 
until  by  years  of  work,  proof,  and  hammer- 
ing, I  demonstrated  the  fact.  This  is  be- 
cause nobody  examines  the  children's  backs; 
and  if  they  should  examine  one  child's  back 
in  a  thousand,  the  functional  curve  would 
probably  not  be  detected.  Thus  also  arises 
the  fact  that  not  even  in  children  is  the 
whole  nude  body  seen,  in  action,  and  the 
fact  demonstrated  that  with  spinal  curva- 
ture the  leg  muscles,  actions,  the  feet  plac- 
ings,  etc.,  must  be  and  are  abnormal.  In 
the  adult  a  nude  body  (never  examined  ex- 
cept in- the  physical  examinations  of  college 
freshmen, — and  of  women  never!)  put  into 
unconscious  action  in  walking,  leanings, 
sway  ings,  etc.,  shows  that  the  entire  organ- 
ism, from  eye  and  brain,  through  the  trunk, 
spine  and  pelvis,  the  legs  to  the  feet,  is  an 
interdependent  unit  or  system,  and  that  a 
laterally  kinked  lumbar  spine,  PRECEDING, 
results  inevitably  in  foot  and  leg  deformi- 
ties (at  first  functional)  flat-foot,  etc.  The 
feet  and  legs  are  most  rarely  autogenetically 
morbid,  but  are  made  so  by  crooked  spines. 

GEORGE  M.  GOULD,  M.  D. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

My  books  on  intensive  farming — Three 
Acres  and  Liberty,  A  Little  Land  and  a  Liv- 
ing, and  The  Garden  Yard — have  been  kind- 
ly received  by  the  press,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  am  almost  swamped  with  letters  of 
inquiry  as  to  how  it  is  best  "start"  in  order 
to  get  back  to  the  land. 

So  many  of  these  letters  are  answered  In 
A  Little  Land  and  a  Living  that  I  send  this 
offer:  I  will  lend  that  book  to  anyone  who 
is  really  interested  to  know  how  a  living 
can  be  made  on  a  little  land;  trusting  to  his 
or  her  native  honesty  to  return  the  book  in 
good  order  after  one  month.  I  have  sent 
out  books  to  large  numbers  of  persons, — no 
one  has  cheated  me  as  yet. 

I  get  no  profit  or  royalty  on  this  book; 
my  interest  in  trying  to  get  the  people  "back 
to  the  land"  is  what  prompts  me  to  make 
this  offer: 

BOLTON  HALL. 

56  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

DISORDERLY  CONDUCT 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  an  article  in  THE  SURVEY  of  January 
22,  Martin  W.  Littleton  "lays  it  down  as  a 
proposition  of  law,  and  invites  any  member 
of  the  New  York  bar  in  court  or  out  of 
court  to  discuss  it,  that  there  is  not  known 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  state  a  crime  of 
'disorderly  conduct.' "  So  far  as  I  know, 
that  invitation  has  not  been  accepted,  though 
there  has  been  some  discussion  of  the  right 
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of  a  city  magistrate  of  the  city  of  New  York 
to  try  and  convict  and  sentence  a  person  for 
disorderly  conduct.  While  there  has  been 
considerable  conflict  in  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  the  weight  of  judicial  authority  seems 
to  be  adverse  to  such  a  right.  People  ex 
rel.  Clark  vs.  Keeper  of  State  Reformatory 
for  Women  at  Bedford  et  al.,  80  N.  Y.  Supp., 
872;  affirmed  in  176  N.  Y.F  465.  And  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that,  as  the  laio  now 
stands,  these  decisions  are  controlling.  But 
however  that  may  be,  my  objection  is  to 
the  broad  statement  "that  there  is  not  known 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  state  a  crime  of 
'disorderly  conduct'";  and  as  a  member  of 
the  bar  to  which  Mr.  Littleton's  general  in- 
vitation is  addressed,  and  in  the  interest  of 
accuracy,  I  accept  it. 

When  he  first  invades  the  field  of  law,  in 
his  article,  he  falls  into  an  error  which  is, 
perhaps,  responsible  for  all  the  other  errors 
with  which  his  article  abounds.  He  quotes 
the  provisions  of  section  675  of  the  Penal 
Code  and  adds  :"Now  that  is  the  code  under 
which  I  should  say  as  a  lawyer  that  any  per- 
son interfering  with  my  factory  should  be 
arrested."  But  the  entire  Penal  Code  was 
repealed  by  section  2,502  of  chapter  88 
(chapter  40  of  the  Consolidated  Laws)  of 
the  laws  of  1909,  known  as  the  Penal  Law. 
Section  675  of  the  Penal  Code  had  been  dead 
over  ten  months  when  Mr.  Littleton's  article 
appeared,  its  place  being  taken  by  section 
720  of  the  Penal  Law.  This  latter  section 
is  as  follows: 

"Section  720. — Disorderly  conduct  OB  pub- 
lic conveyances.  Any  person  who  shall  by 
any  offensive  or  disorderly  act  or  language, 
annoy  or  interfere  with  any  person  in  any 
place  or  with  the  passengers  of  any  public 
stage,  railroad  car,  ferryboat,  or  other 
public  conveyance,  or  who  shall  disturb  or 
offend  the  occupants  of  such  stage,  car,  boat 
or  conveyance,  by  any  disorderly  act,  lan- 
guage, or  display,  although  such  act,  conduct 
or  display  may  not  amount  to  an  assault  or 
battery,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor." 

Mr.  Littleton  may  have  thought  that  there 
was  no  such  crime  as  "disorderly  conduct" 
in  this  state,  because  those  words  appear 
only  in  the  title  of  the  section,  though  the 
more  natural  inference  is  that  he  had  not 
learned  of  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Code  and 
did  not  know  of  section  720  of  the  Penal 
Law.  It  is  hardly  supposable  that  he  would 
argue  that  there  is  no  such  crime  as  "black- 
mail" in  this  state,  because  that  word  ap- 
pears in  the  title  of  section  856  of  the  Penal 
Law  and  nowhere  in  tho  body  of  the  section. 

Even  under  section  675  of  the  Penal  Code 
it  may  be  said,  in  spite  of  some  judicial 
dicta  to  the  contrary,  there  was  a  crime  of 
"disorderly  conduct"  designated  and  made 
a  misdemeanor.  That  section  referred  to 
"any  disorderly  act,  language  or  display,  al- 
though such  act,  conduct  or  display  may  not 


amount  to  an  assault  or  battery."  And  un- 
der that  section  a  conviction  for  disorderly 
conduct  in  annoying  and  interfering  with  a 
street  car  passenger  by  jostling  him,  &c., 
was  sustained.  (People  vs.  Goldberg  et  al., 
109  N.  Y.  Supp.,  906);  and  a  conviction  for 
disorderly  conduct  in  undertaking  to  board 
a  train  in  the  subway  at  Bleecker  street, 
without  buying  a  ticket  and  depositing  the 
same  in  the  box,  by  rushing  the  guard 
(People  vs.  Markowitz,  104  N.  Y.  Supp.,  872) ; 
and  a  conviction  for  disorderly  conduct  in 
annoying  another  person  "in  a  public  place" 
(People  vs.  St.  Clair,  86  N.  Y.  Supp.,  77). 
Though  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion in  this  last  case  was  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  179  N.  Y.,  578,  on  the 
authority  of  People  vs.  Weiler,  179  N.  Y., 
46,  it  was  not  on  the  ground  that  disorderly 
conduct  "in  any  (public)  place"  was  not  a 
crime,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  conduct 
of  the  defendant,  as  proved,  did  not  consti- 
tute disorderly  conduct  within  section  675. 

But  since  the  enactment  of  section  720  of 
the  Penal  Law,  no  judge  or  lawyer  can  any 
longer  doubt  that  there  is  a  crime  of  "dis- 
orderly conduct"  'specifically  designated  as 
such  by  the  laws  of  this  state.  And  over 
this  crime  courts  of  special  sessions  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  (Code  Crim.  Pro.,  sec. 
56,  sub.  36,  as  amended  by  L.  1909,  ch.  66, 
sec.  5),  unless  there  be  filed  with  the  magis- 
trate before  whom  the  charge  is  pending,  "a 
certificate  of  the  county  judge  of  the  county, 
or  of  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
it  is  reasonable  that  such  charge  be  prose- 
cuted by  indictment"  (Code  Crim.  Pro.,  sec. 
57).  And  if  the  trial  proceeds  before  the 
court  of  special  sessions  and  the  defendant 
is  convicted  of  the  crime  of  disorderly  con- 
duct, he  may  be  punished  "by  imprisonment 
in  a  penitentiary,  or  county  jail,  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both,"  (Penal 
Law,  sec.  1937),  except  as,  on  account  of 
age  or  sex,  the  imposition  of  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  of  imprisonment  is  author- 
ized1. 

JOHN   H.  HOPKINS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JOTTINGS 


A  Correction. — In  a  summary  of  conclu- 
sions of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on 
Industrial  Accidents,  published  in  the  issue 
of  March  26,  four  words  were  dropped  out 
which  considerably  modified  the  meaning  of 
the  second  conclusion.  The  official  text  is: 
"Second,  that  it  [the  present  system  in  New 
York]  is  satisfactory  to  none  and  tolerable 
only  to  those  employers  and  workmen  who 
practically  disregard  their  legal  rights  and 
obligations  and  fairly  share  the  burden  of 
accidents  in  industries." 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


THE  SURVEY 
THIS    WEEK 

A  copy  of  the  speech  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  of  Okla- 
homa in  support  of  his  bill  for  establish- 
ing a  national  department  of  health,  has 
been  mailed  this  week  to  every  reader 
of  THE  SURVEY.  It  is  hoped  that  all  will 
read  it,  and  write  to  their  senators  and 
representatives  urging  its  passage.  The 
various  medical,  philanthropic  and  other 
bodies  which  have  lined  up  behind  the 
bill  believe  firmly  that  such  a  national  bu- 
reau, working  in  close  co-operation  with 
state  and  local  authorities,  would  clip 
ciphers  off  the  death  rate  and  promote 
the  health  of  the  nation  in  a  way  that  no 
other  single  measure  could.  Senator 
Owen  put  the  gist  of  the  argument  in 
these  terse  phrases: 

Why  conserve  coal  fields  and  not  coal 
miners? 

Why  conserve  plant  life  and  not  human 
life? 

Why  conserve  animal  life  and  not  child 
life? 

We  conserve  our  water  powers  and  forests 
and  forget  our  people. 

We  have  a  great  department  conserving 
animal  life  and  plant  life  and  no  depart- 
ment conserving  human  life. 

This  can  not  continue. 


There  is  a  spring  tide  in  conferences, 
centering  next  month  in  the  group  meet- 
ing at  St.  Louis.  This  includes  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, which  has  a  particularly  broad 
and  virile  program  under  the  presidency 
of  Jane  Acldams,  and  the  Jewish,  settle- 
ment and  children's  conferences.  All 
who  plan  to  go  to  St.  Louis,  are  urged 
by  the  local  committee  to  write  at  once 
for  hotel  accommodations.  The  Jeffer- 
son is  headquarters.  The  date  for  the 
next  international  meeting  on  tuberculo- 
sis has  been  set.  the  city  planners  are 
gathering  at  Rochester — these  and  an- 
nouncements of  other  meetings  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
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Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
in  Philadelphia  last  week,  reported  by 
O.  F.  Lewis  on  another  page,  centered 
on  a  lively  discussion  of  the  injunction 
and  widely  divergent  opinions  as  to  the 
degree  of  respect  for  the  law  in  this 
country. 

The  death  of  Justice  Brewer  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  March 
28  removed  not  only  an  eminent  jurist, 
but  a  man  who  has  taken  a  vigorous 
part  in  social  work  and  legislation.  It 
is  interesting  to  read,  in  Mr.  Baldwin's 
article,  of  the  painstaking  care  which  he 
gave  to  the  work  and  problems  of  the 
Washington  Associated  Charities  of 
which  he  was  president.  .  But  of  more 
importance  to  social  workers  was  the  de- 
cision in  the  famous  Oregon  ten  hours 
case.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
unanimous,  but  it  was  written  by  Jus- 
tice Brewer.  For  the  first  time  it  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor  by  women  on  the  grounds  of 
health,  and  further,  Justice  Brewer  point- 
ed out  in  his  decision  that  while  women 
must  be  protected  from  the  greed  of  men, 
the  decision  by  no  means  impaired  their 
political  rights.  He  was  a  firm  believer 
in  woman  suffrage. 

In  view  of  the  plans  of  the  New  York 
school  authorities  to  organize  public 
trade  schools,  the  investigation  of  differ- 
ent women's  trades  by  Mary  Van  Kleeck 
and  Alice  P.  Barrows  is  particularly 
timely  and  valuable.  Before  we  begin 
teaching  trades  to  young  girls  as  a  part 
of  our  school  work,  we  must  know  the 
needs  of  the  trade,  the  conditions  under 
which  they  will  work,  and  the  pros- 
pects ahead  of  them.  In  the  millinery 
trade,  which  Miss  Van  Kleeck  and  Miss 
Barrows  write  of  on  another  page,  many 
of  the  existing  schools  seem  strangely 
detached  from  practical  things.  They 
turn  out  from  a  course  in  millinery  girls 
who  do  not  know  how  to  make  hats  ac- 
ceptable to  manufacturers.  They  use 
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materials  not  used  by  the  trade,  and  fail 
in  other  ways,  which  the  writers  specify, 
to  graduate  trained  workers.  The  mil- 
linery shops  employ  8,000  women  in  New 
York,  only  the  garment  trades  employ- 
ing more.  It  is  peculiarly  a  woman's 
trade,  for  only  two  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ers are  men.  It  is  a  seasonal  trade,  with 
long,  dreary  months  of  enforced  idleness 
followed  by  the  racking  rush  of  "the  sea- 
son." 

TO  BUILD  THAT 
$1,200    HOUSE 

In  our  issue  of  October  2,  1909,  we 
published  an  article  on  a  $1,200  sanitary 
concrete  house  which  caused  consider- 
able comment,  largely  of  a  skeptical  na- 
ture. This  house  is  the  project  of  Mil- 
ton Dana  Merrill,  a  young  Washington 
architect,  whose  contention  is  that  a  six- 
room  house  of  this  kind  can  be  built  for 
$1,200  if  twenty  or  more  are  constructed 
at  one  time.  A  number  of  readers  over- 
looked the  fact  that  duplication  is  the 
secret  of  the  low  cost. 

Whether  or  not  the  plan  is  feasible, 
we  cannot  say,  as  we  are  not  construction 
experts,  and  the  architect  cannot  prove  it 
completely  until  money  enough  is  sub- 
scribed to  build  at  least  twenty  houses. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  has  invented 
and  patented  a  set  of  eighth-inch  steel 
molds  which  are  practically  indestruc- 
tible and  from  one  set  of  which  he  claims 
he  can  build  any  number  of  houses.  A 
set  of  molds  costs  $800  and  no  part  of 
this  amount  is  figured  in  the  $1,200  which 
the- house  is  to  cost,  the  idea  being  that 
the  molds  shall  be  the  permanent  prop- 
erty of  the  construction  company. 

A  commercial  real  estate  company  or- 
ganized by  Mr.  Morrill  has  purchased 
103  acres  of  land  at  Virginia  Highlands, 
near  Washington,  and  there  the  first 
house  is  to  be  built  as  a  demonstration. 

Although  the  company  intends  to  make 
this  subdivision  a  high  class  suburb,  the 
one  model  house,  Mr.  Morrill  contends, 
will  be  built  at  even  less  than  $1,200. 
The  cost  of  the  concrete  has  been  fig- 
ured at  five  dollars  a  cubic  yard  and  as 
the  walls  are  to  be  but  six  inches  thick, 
it  is  plain  that  the  cost  of  construction 
even  for  a  single  house  is  small  if  the 
price  of  the  steel  molds  is  not  counted  in. 


EVENING  COURSE  IN  SOCIAL 
WORK  AT  ST.  LOUIS   SCHOOL 

The  evening  course  of  fifteen  weekly 
lectures  and  discussions  given  by  the  St. 
Louis  School  of  Social  Economy  in  ad- 
dition to  its  day  work,  proved  very  popu- 
lar and  filled  the  lecture  room  to  its  ca- 
pacity. The  course  was  in  charge  of 
Roger  N.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  St. 
Louis  Social  Service  Conference  and 
chief  probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  It  covered,  at  least  suggestively, 
almost  every  subject  in  the  program  of 
social  work,  but  laid  emphasis  on  specific 
and  practical  problems.  The  main  divis- 
ions were  under  the  headings,  The  Fam- 
ily, Preventive  Social  Work,  Remedial 
Social  Work,  Social  Tendencies  and  So- 
cial Work  as  a  Profession.  The  specific 
subjects  were  The  Relation  of  Marriage 
to  Health  and  Degeneracy,  The  Social 
Evil,  Parental  Responsibility,  Immigra- 
tion, Unemployment,  Trades  Unions, 
Trade  Agreements,  Profit  Sharing,  In- 
dustrial Legislation,  the  Function  of 
Government  in  Social  Reform,  Welfare 
Work,  and  the  People  at  Play.  Finally 
this  course,  which  maintained  dignity  in 
spite  of  the  speed  at  which  it  raced 
through  almost  the  whole  field  of  soci- 
ology, took  up  the  scope  and  limitations 
of  social  work  and  its  relation  to  business 
and  the  older  professions.  The  speakers 
included  university  professors,  depart- 
ment store  superintendents,  the  heads  of 
the  public  library  system  and  of  the 
trade  school,  the  president  of  the  Wom- 
en's Trade  Union  League,  the  editor  of 
a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  single 
tax,  an  authority  on  constitutional  law, 
secretaries  of  the  Civic  League,  the  Pub- 
lic Recreation  Committee  and  other  social 
agencies.  A  correspondent  writes: 

"We  in  St.  Louis  suffer  from  being 
too  slow  and  easy  going, — we  are  'con- 
servative' in  every  way, — so  a  fast,  blood- 
stirring  course  like  this  is  welcomed  and 
does  much  good  by  way  of  supplying  the 
necessary  stimulant  to  our  sluggishness. 
Though  it  supplies  information,  its  main 
value  is  that  it  is  rousing  enthusiasm." 

NEW  JERSEY  PROHIBITS 
NIGHT  WORK  BY  CHILDREN 

The  most  important  recent  event  in 
child  labor  legislation  is  the  enactment 
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of  a  law  in  New  Jersey  restricting  em- 
ployment of  children  at  night.  For  five 
years  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  its  affiliated  organizations  have 
sought  legislation  to  protect  little  boys 
employed  in  South  Jersey  glass  factories 
from  the  rigors  of  night  work.  Four 
years  in  succession  these  efforts  were  de- 
feated, friends  of  the  bill  never  being 
able  to  get  it  out  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. This  year  the  bill  passed  the 
Assembly  with  but  one  dissenting  vote, 
but  in  the  Senate  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  committee  avowedly  hostile  to  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Plummer  of  Salem  county,  was 
frank  in  his  opposition  to  the  bill,  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  it  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  industry,  but  that  such 
legislation  was  injurious  to  the  family 
by  taking  from  parents  the  right  to  di- 
rect the  activities  of  their  children.  The 
friends  of  the  bill  honored  the  straight- 
forward opposition  of  the  committee 
chairman,  although  they  could  not  en- 
dorse his  views,  and  the  campaign  of 
publicity  so  aroused  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  that  the  Senate  Committee  was 
compelled  to  report  the  bill.  It  was 
slightly  revised  as  finally  enacted,  pro- 
viding that  after  July  4,  no  child  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  after  July  4, 
1911,  no  child  under  sixteen,  shall  be 
employed  at  night.  This  affects  all  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  state, 
but  has  been  popularly  known  as  the 
glass  house  bill  from  the  fact  that  no 
opposition  has  ever  appeared  except  f rom 
glass  manufacturers. 

The  importance  of  this  success  reaches 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  Jersey, 
as  the  Child  Labor  Committee  has  been 
seeking  similar  legislation  in  three  other 
important  glass  manufacturing  states — 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  glass  manufacturers  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  repeatedly  threatened  to 
move  their  factories  into  New  Jersey 
should  such  a  law  be  enacted.  New  Jer- 
sey having  now  taken  rank  with  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  the  friends  of 
this  humane  work  are  cheerful  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  same  legislation  can  be  se- 
cured next  year  in  the  states  that  lag  be- 
hind. The  vigorous  work  of  the  \\>\v 


Jersey  Child  Labor  Committee  backed 
by  the  awakened  interest  of  physicians, 
school  teachers,  churches,  women's  clubs 
and  trade  unions  thus  helps  establish  a 
new  national  standard  of  protection. 

Other  important  bills  just  passed  are: 
in  Massachusetts  a  bill  requiring  medical 
inspection  of  children  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions; in  Rhode  Island  a  bill  requiring 
educational  qualifications  of  children 
seeking  employment  and  no  longer  ex- 
empting mercantile  establishments  from 
the  prohibition  of  night  employment;  in 
Maryland  a  bill  regulating  employment 
of  messengers,  which  raises  the  age  for 
night  service  from  twelve  years  to  six- 
teen and  fixes  a  penalty  for  sending  any 
minor  to  receive  or  deliver  a  message  at 
a  house  of  ill-repute;  in  Virginia  a  bill 
making  it  unlawful  to  send  any  boy  or 
girl  under  seventeen  to  immoral  resorts, 
and  in  Kentucky  a  law  which  strength- 
ens the  provision  relating  to  issuance  of 
employment  certificates  and  extends  the 
requirement  of  employment  certificates 
to  cover  messenger  service  as  well  as 
factory  and  shop  work. 

In  Rhode  Island  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  principal  opposition  would  be 
from  the  large  foreign  element  against 
the  English  education  requirement.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  no  opposition  was  raised 
at  this  point,  the  only  fight  on  the  bill 
being  from  the  heads  of  department 
stores  and  other  mercantile  establish- 
ments, who  wished  to  continue  employ- 
ment of  children  on  Saturday  nights  and 
preceding  the  holidays. 

JUNIOR  CITY  CLUB 
FOR   BOSTON   BOYS 

Boston  has  devised  a  new  plan  for 
holding  together  the  young  men  of  the 
settlements.  In  most  boys'  clubs  and 
settlements  the  on-coming  younger  boys 
yearly  crowd  out  the  older  fellows,  many 
of  whom  have  been  members  for  years. 
The  importance  of  an  institution  which 
can  enlist  the  interest  of  these  club 
"graduates"  and  conserve  the  painstaking 
and  wholesome  influences  previously 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  has  been  felt 
strongly  by  workers  among  youth.  With 
the  breaking  of  old  associations  the  older 
boys  naturally  look  for  something  to  re- 
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place  them,  and  they  are  not  seldom  at- 
tracted by  the  seeming  advantages  of 
neighboring  political  and  social  organiza- 
tions. At  Hale  House,  in  Boston's  South 
End,  the  idea  originated  among  some  of 
the  older  boys  of  forming  a  self-govern- 
ing independent  club  with  settlement 
antecedents — a  club  that  would  include 
not  only  Hale  House  boys  but  Lincoln 
House  and  Ellis  Memorial  graduates,  to- 
gether with  a  number  who  had  never 
been  affiliated  with  any  of  the  settlements. 
On  the  evening  of  February  23,  a  group 
of  these  boys  gathered  at  dinner  in  the 
City  Club  and  listened  to  informal  talks 
by  prominent  club  members  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  social  and  civic  good  in  a 
"junior  city  club."  This  meeting  was  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  the  selection  of  a  name, 
the  Boston  Civic  Club,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  similar  in  a  general  way 
to  that  of  the  City  Club.  The  organiza- 
tion is  self-governing,  has  no  direct  set- 
tlement affiliations  and  is,  in  fact,  entirely 
independent  of  any  outside  body.  An  in- 
teresting provision  of  the  constitution, 
however,  empowers  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  call  together  at  any  time  an  ad- 
visory council  of  men  from  the  general 
community  through  whom  advice  and 
co-operation  may  be  secured. 

On  the  evening  of  April  7  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  club — young  fellows  ranging 
in  years  from  twenty-one  to  thirty- 
gathered  at  a  dinner  in  Parker  Memorial. 
The  meeting  exemplified  the  object  of 
the  club,  which  is  "to  bring  together  in 
a  social  way  men  interested  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Boston  where 
members  may  meet  informally  and  at 
which  prominent  speakers  may  be  heard, 
and  questions  of  civic  interest  discussed." 
The  speakers  at  this  meeting  were  Henry 
B.  Sawyer,  chairman  of  the  Parker  Me- 
morial Committee;  Edmund  Clark  San- 
ford,  president  of  Clark  College,  Worces- 
ter, and  Edward  T.  Hartman,  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

Similar  meetings  will  be  held  at  least 
once  a  month.  Reading  and  lounging 
rooms  have  been  set  aside  in  Parker 
Memorial  for  club  use  and  members  will 
have  the  privileges  of  the  memorial  gym- 
nasium and  baths.  In  the  meantime  the 
club  will  tackle  some  of  the  local  prob- 


lems that  come  within  its  field. 

The  three  settlements  interested  in  the 
new  organization  form  a  natural,  homo- 
geneous group  upon  which  to  build,  hav- 
ing been  closely  associated  in  social  and 
athletic  affairs.  As  the  club  grows  it 
will  take  in  older  boys  from  the  other 
settlements,  or  perhaps  encourage  similar 
groups  to  organize  in  other  parts  of  the 
city. 

FIGHT    CHICAGO 
MILK  ORDINANCE 

War  against  the  milk  ordinance  in  Chi- 
cago has  been  waged  fiercely  in  the  City 
Council.  The  ordinance,  passed  in  July, 
1908,  to  take  effect  January  i,  1909,  pro- 
vided that  all  milk  should  be  from  tuber- 
culin tested  cows  but  that  for  five  years 
pasteurization  was  to  be  allowed  as  an 
alternative.  This  alternative  was  based 
upon  the  theory  that  at  least  five  years 
would  be  required  to  test  the  cows.  Chi- 
cago's milk  comes  from  120,000  cows 
owned  by  12,000  farmers  in  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  Indiana.  Of  the  30,000  eight- 
gallon  cans  of  milk  produced  18,000  are 
pasteurized,  7,000  are  from  30,000  tuber- 
culin tested  cows  and  90,000  cows,  most- 
ly in  Illinois,  are  not  thus  tested.  In 
round  numbers,  there  are  5,000  milk  deal- 
ers and  2,226,000  milk  consumers. 

These  facts  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
totals  must  be  understood  to  appreciate 
the  turn  which  the  discussion  has  taken, 
for  the  enemies  of  the  ordinance  have 
centered  all  their  attack  upon  pasteuriza- 
tion and  have  sought  to  end  it  by  passing 
an  amendment  excluding  from  Chicago 
all  milk  except  that  produced  by  tubercu- 
lin tested  cows.  Arguing  against  this 
amendment,  the  Department  of  Health 
asserts  that  it  would  exclude  from  the 
city  23,000  cans  of  milk  produced  by  the 
90,000  untested  cows,  leaving  only  7,000 
cans  to  supply  the  demand  of  over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  consumers,  inevitably 
raising  the  price  approximately  to  fifteen 
cents  a  quart,  for  less  than  which,  it  is 
asserted,  certified  milk  cannot  be  sold. 
"In  the  scramble  the  strong  dealer  would 
get  the  milk,  the  weak  dealer  would  go 
without,  the  rich  baby  would  get  fresh 
milk,  the  poor  baby  would  get  condensed 
milk."  It  is  claimed  that  no  material  re- 
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lief  from  the  testing  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cows  could  be  expected  for  five 
years,  owing  to  the  farmers'  resistance 
to  the  testing,  especially  in  Illinois,  and 
to  delay  from  determined  litigation. 

In  defence  of  the  ordinance  as  origi- 
nally enacted,  the  Department  of  Health 
declares  that  in  the  first  year  of  its  opera- 
tion it  has  given  the  best  milk  which  can 
be  had  at  a  price  the  poor  man  can  pay, 
has  saved  the  lives  of  at  least  700  babies, 
reduced  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  by 
seventy  deaths,  diminished  the  average 
bacterial  count  of  milk  from  5,547,502  to 
944,465,  and  prevented  milk  epidemics 
of  typhoid,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 
None  of  the  diseases  predicted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ordinance  has  appeared.  The 
number  of  milk  dealers  has  increased. 
The  ordinance  is  approved  by  the  United 
States  government  authorities,  the  best 
experts  and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  physi- 
cians. The  proposed  amendment  is  an 
experiment,  its  requirement  never  having 
been  attempted  in  any  city  of  over  300,- 
ooo  population.  It  would  protect  the 
people  against  no  milk-borne  disease  ex- 
cept tuberculosis.  There  would  be  the 
same  milk-caused  baby  death  rate  from 
milk-borne  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and 
typhoid. 

A  resolution  appointing  a  commission 
of  inquiry  was  voted  for  as  a  truce  but 
may  prove  a  solution  of  the  hard-fought 
question.  It  directs  the  mayor  to  ap- 
point a  commission  of  nine  members,  in- 
cluding a  bacteriologist,  a  chemist,  a  chil- 
dren's specialist,  a  veterinarian,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  milk  dealers,  not  less 
than  two  members  of  the  City  Council 
and  a  representative  of  the  law  depart- 
ment, "to  investigate  the  question  of  tu- 
berculin testing  and  pasteurizing  milk 
and  kindred  matter,  and  to  report  its  con- 
clusions to  the  council."  In  so  doing  it 
is  to  co-operate  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  state  commission  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  same  subject. 

In  the  Milwaukee  case  growing  out  of 
an  injunction  against  an  ordinance  com- 
pelling the  tuberculin  test,  the  court  com- 
missioner, as  reported  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  October  16,  1909,  decided  that  the 
testing  of  cows  with  tuberculin  is  valu- 
able, necessary  and  not  illegal. 


CHICAGO    MUNICIPAL    VOTERS' 
LEAGUE'S  FIFTEENTH  CAMPAIGN 

The  municipal  election  in  Chicago  on 
April  5  has  far  more  than  a  local  sig- 
nificance or  a  partisan  political  bearing. 
For  fifteen  years  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League  has  put  Chicago  in  the  lead  of  all 
American  cities  in  the  movement  to 
emancipate  city  government  from  parti- 
san exploitation  and  inefficiency.  Strict- 
ly confining  itself  to  securing  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  honest  and  capa- 
ble aldermen  to  the  City  Council,  the 
league  has  steadily  succeeded  in  raising 
the  council's  personnel  and  policy.  When 
it  began  not  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  aldermen  were  regarded  as  either 
honest  or  efficient.  For  several  years 
two-thirds  of  them  have  been  reputable, 
and  a  fair  proportion  men  of  ability. 
During  the  past  five  years,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  league,  a  majority  of  the 
aldermen  have  agreed  to  constitute  the 
standing  committees  of  the  council  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency,  without  regard  to 
party.  This  has  greatly  improved  these 
committees  and  the  results  of  their  work. 

The  re-districting  of  the  wards  on  the 
basis  of  the  federal  census  about  to  be 
taken,  tempted  politicians  in  both  parties 
to  attempt  a  partisan  organization  of  the 
council  in  order  to  control  the  re-district- 
ing. This  was  the  real  issue  between  the 
good  government  forces  and  those  strug- 
gling for  party  spoils  in  the  campaign 
just  closed.  The  struggle  was  more  in- 
tense than  for  several  years  and  the  re- 
sult was  anxiously  awaited. 

Of  all  candidates  in  the  thirty-five 
wards  only  six  condemned  by  the  Munici- 
pal Voters'  League  were  elected,  and 
twenty  whom  the  league  endorsed  were 
victorious.  As  thus  constituted,  the 
council  of  seventy  aldermen  contains 
forty-two  endorsed  by  the  league.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  aldermen  pledged  their  sup- 
port to  non-partisan  nominations  to  the 
council  committees.  The  slate  for  these 
nominations  is  prepared  by  a  bi-partisan 
committee  of  six  aldermen,  two  from 
each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  city, 
who  were  chosen  at  a  caucus  called  by 
the  league,  and  who  immediately  retired 
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to  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  to  be  far 
enough  away  from  personal  and  partisan 
interference  to  fulfil  the  difficult  and 
delicate  duty  with  which  they  are 
charged. 

Thus  for  the  fifteenth  year  the  Mu- 
nicipal Voters'  League  has  successfully 
discharged  the  great  trust  confided  to 
it  by  the  people  and  the  press  of  the  city. 
Never  has  it  had  such  hearty  and  power- 
ful support  from  the  leading  papers,  in- 
cluding some  which  hitherto  have  been 
less  sympathetic.  While  in  other  years 
it  has  helped  win  the  election  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  aldermen  who  have  not 
only  signed  its  platform  but  have  re- 
ceived its  unqualified  endorsement,  yet 
against  the  peculiar  odds  alligned  in  the 
campaign  it  is  conceded  to  have  won  a 
decisive  victory  for  good  government 
in  substantially  holding  the  gains  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  unique  methods  and 
success  of  the  league  have  inspired  the 
good  government  forces  of  many  other 
cities  with  courage  and  emulation  to  fol- 
low its  example. 

THE    CHURCH    AND    SO- 
CIAL SERVICE 

JOHN  VAN  SCHAICK,  JR. 

Pastor  the  Church  of  Our  Father,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  all  of  this  discussion  about  the 
church  and  social  service,  two  things  are 
important :  First,  that  men  shall  be  filled 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  service;  second, 
that  they  shall  serve  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently. Questions  as  to  whether  social 
workers  do  or  do  not  attend  church,  or 
whether  ministers  may  or  may  not 
preach  on  social  topics,  are  of  secondary 
importance. 

In  passing,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not 
know  many  social  workers  who  look 
down  upon  the  church.  I  know  a  few 
who  are  sorry  that  the  church  does  not 
assert  leadership  in  social  ways.  I  know 
more  who  faithfully  attend  church  and. 
to  the  limit  of  their  time  and  strength, 
help  in  church  work.  I  know  none  who 
are  not  at  heart  religious. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  it  makes  social 
workers  very  weary  to  hear  sermons  on 
social  service.  It  often  makes  lawyers 


very  weary  to  hear  sermons  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  It  makes  doctors 
very  weary  to  hear  sermons  on  thera- 
peutics. Social  workers,  doctors,  law- 
yers, and  all  other  people  of  the  right 
sort  go  to  church  for  worship,  for  com- 
munion with  the  Infinite,  for  a  strength- 
ening of  what  is  highest  and  best  within 
them.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  have 
to  be  a  sermon  on  social  service  or  any 
other  practical  topic  in  order  to  weary 
and  depress.  They  may  be  made  just 
as  weary  by  a  sermon  or  series  of  ser- 
mons on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  or  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  They  may  be 
sent  out  with  new  faith  and  courage 
from  a  sermon  on  social  service,  or  the 
administration  of  justice  or  the  new  ther- 
apeutics. It  is  method  and  spirit  which 
largely  determine  whether  a  minister  is 
to  succeed  or  fail. 

In  his  Beast  and  the  Jungle,  Judge 
Lindsey  follows  the  trail  into  the  church, 
he  tells  of  a  Denver  pastor  who  admit- 
ted that  he  liked  Judge  Lindsey  and  be- 
lieved he  was  right,  but  who  said  he 
could  not  come  out  openly  and  support 
him  because  the  judge  "had  offended  so 
many  business  men  and  because  the 
church  had  to  build.  ' 

He  tells  of  another  prelate  who  wrote 
to  one  of  his  clergy  who  was  making 
speeches  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
and  ordered  him  to  be  silent  for  the 
same  reason. 

What  "Minister"  said  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  March  19  Judge  Lindsey  says  in 
Everybody's  for  April:  "Ministers  are 
allowed  to  do  much  to  palliate  the  hard- 
ships of  poverty  and  rescue  the  victims 
of  economic  wrong;  but  as  soon  as  they 
propose  to  attack  the  causes  of  the  great- 
est hardships  of  poverty,  and  attempt  to 
alleviate  the  injustices  of  corporate 
greed,  our  masters  speak.  When  the 
beast  is  deacon,  the  minister  is  dumb." 

With  all  sympathy  for  conscientious 
men  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
pulpits,  or  compelled  to  suffer  a  loss  of 
friendship  and  support,  because  of  a  pas- 
sion for  social  justice,  I  must  say  that 
I  believe  such  cases  to  be  rare.  It  is 
much  more  often  that  ministers  tire 
people  out.  We  ministers,  and  I  do 
not  excuse  myself,  are  very  apt  to  be- 
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lieve  that  we  have  found  a  panacea,  and 
as  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  used  to  re- 
mark, "When  any  one  offers  a  solution 
for  the  social  problem,  I  always  move 
to  adjourn."  In  other  words,  when  we 
see  something,  we  harp  on  it  until  every- 
body wants  to  adjourn. 

The  great  majority  of  people  in  the 
churches,  rich  and  poor,  want  to  do  the 
right  thing,  are  glad  to  have  their  min- 
ister on  the  right  side,  and  respect  hon- 
esty and  fearlessness  even  where  they 
are  compelled  to  disagree.  The  danger 
before  the  minister  who  is  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  social  service,  or  on  fire 
for  social  justice,  is  a  danger  of  method. 

The  public  services  of  the  church  are 
not  for  the  teaching  of  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, politics  or  even  philanthropy. 
A  man  may  be  interested  in  all  the  great 
social  movements,  and  yet  he  may  not 
care  to  hear  about  the  facts  and  figures 
and  problems  in  the  one  hour  which  he 
sets  aside  for  communion.  This  does  not 
mean  that  such  things  are  not  to  be 
spoken  of  in  church.  It  means  that 
when  they  are  spoken  of  they  must  be 
spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute 
to  the  one  great  purpose  of  public  wor- 
ship. 

\Vhat  all  of  us  must  recognize  is  that 
inspiration  is  the  real  business  of  the 
church.  And  by  inspiration  I  mean 
making  a  man  see,  feel  and  will.  I  mean 
vision  and  love  and  action.  That  is  our 
distinctive  task.  That  is  our  best  con- 
tribution to  social  service.  Because  of 
inspiration  volunteers  go  to  the  settle- 
ments, help  with  the  charities,  battle 
against  pestilence,  take  up  the  problems 
of  education  and  work  for  social  jus- 
tice. "The  church  is  the  power  house 
of  all  the  various  activities  which  result 
in  the  bettering  of  human  conditions." 

This  work  of  inspiration  is  done  in 
many  ways.  I  cannot  make  an  analysis. 
Every  real  service  of  worship  is  full  of 
inspiration.  Clear  statement  of  truth 
inspires.  By  the  teaching  which  it  gives, 
by  the  worship  to  which  it  leads,  by  the 
life  which  it  implants,  the  church  in- 
spires. In  social  service  nothing  is  more 
important  than  that  a  man  should  see 
things  clearly  and  that  he  should  see 
them  on  all  sides.  "Where  there  is  no 


vision  the  people  perish.''  The  church 
gives  vision.  I  once  heard  an  old  min- 
ister say  that  "man  is  wisest  when  he 
prays."  Insight,  love,  patience,  courage, 
faith  in  ourselves,  in  our  fellows,  in  the 
universe,  in  the  Father — these  all  come 
to  us — in  worship. 

What  the  church  has  always  insisted 
upon,  and  what  Dr.  Devine  insists  upon 
in  his  editorial,  is  that  inspiration  leads 
to  action,  vision  leads  to  duty,  sanctifi- 
cation  leads  to  service.  He  that  know- 
eth  the  doctrine  will  do  the  will.  The 
work  of  the  church  is  the  work  of  in- 
spiration, vision,  sanctification.  It  is  to 
make  men  see  and  feel  and  will. 

There  is  another  proposition  no  less 
important.  It  is  not  a  contradictory 
truth.  It  is  a  different  truth.  Duty  leads 
to  vision.  Service  leads  to  sanctifica- 
tion. "He  that  doeth  the  will,  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine."  Unless  we  do  the  will, 
our  conception  of  the  doctrine  is  im- 
perfect. Unless  we  perform  our  duty, 
our  vision  is  obscured.  Unless  we  take 
part  both  as  individuals  and  churches  in 
social  service,  we  cannot  inspire. 

The  problem  of  the  rural  church 
presses  upon  every  denomination.  Board- 
ed up  or  feebly  supported,  it  stands  on 
many  hill  sides  and  in  many  valleys  do- 
ing nothing  or  little  where  there  is  press- 
ing need  for  service.  It  is  dying  of 
inefficiency.  If  it  ministered,  it  would 
not  die.  If  it  knew,  it  would  minister. 
There  is  a  new  social  service  for  the 
country  district.  Housing,  sanitation, 
recreation,  education,  care  of  the  poor, 
the  backward  and  the  criminal  classes, 
are  not  only  city  but  country  problems. 
Take  a  man  of  average  ability  and  faith, 
and  dip  him  into  any  of  these  problems, 
onen  his  eyes,  and  he  can  go  to  a  country 
wilderness  and  make  it  rejoice  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose.  Give  him  one  year 
in  an  agricultural  college,  in  place  of  one 
of  his  three  years  at  the  seminary,  and 
he  will  be  better  fitted  for  his  work. 
What  he  may  learn  of  soils,  botany,  crop 
rotation,  and  stable  hygiene  may  be  neg- 
ligible, but  he  will  learn  that  there  are 
such  things.  To  his  love  will  be  added 
insight.  To  the  help  of  his  faith,  will 
come  knowledge.  He  may  never  an- 
nounce a  series  of  sermons  on  The  Best 
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Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals,  or  The 
Way  to  Make  a  Farm  Pay.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  never  will.  But  in 
every  sermon  and  service,  if  he  measures 
up  at  all  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  will 
interpret,  he  will  idealize,  he  will  inspire 
solutions  of  rural  problems,  he  will  ex- 
hibit the  dignity  and  worth  of  agricul- 
ture, he  will  make  the  farmers  under- 
stand the  place  which  their  toil  occu- 
pies in  the  great  movements  of  history, 
and  in  the  purposes  of  God. 

The  aloofness  of  the  church  from  so- 
cial service,  country  and  city,  means  ig- 
norance. Out  of  ignorance  inspiration 
can  never  come. 

For  the  sake  of  our  distinctive  work, 
then,  inspiration,  we  ought  to  know  the 
facts,  and  feel  the  thrill  and  impulse  and 
uplift  of  the  great  social  movements 
which  are  organized  outside  of  the 
church.  Co-operation  with  existing  sec- 
ular agencies  is  essential  to  church  effi- 
ciency. 

Admitting  that  nothing  is  as  im- 
portant for  the  pulpit  as  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  ideal,  it  must  know  the  ideal 
in  order  to  present  it.  Admit  that  it 
ought  to  enunciate  distinctly  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  it  must  know  justice  in 
order  that  the  enunciation  may  be  clear. 
The  statement  is  frequently  made  by 
men  of  wide  observation  and  real  sym- 
pathy for  religious  movements,  that  the 
church  and  the  ministry  are  behind  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  their  conception  of 
morality.  While  the  pulpit  has  been  ut- 
tering the  great  truths  of  individual  mor- 
ality, there  has  grown  up  in  human  so- 
ciety something  which  is  called  social 
morality.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal."  What  the  world  wants 
from  the  churches  is  a  new  definition  of 
stealing.  It  was  not  enough  to  proclaim, 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill."  What  the  times 
demand  is  an  understanding  of  the  fact 
stated  by  Jacob  Riis  when  he  said,  "You 
can  kill  a  man  as  well  with  a  tenement  " 
as  with  a  gun."  In  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand socialism  I  am  not  a  socialist.  But 
personally  I  need  all  the  contact  I  can 
have  with  social  movements,  all  the  co- 
operation I  can  bring  about  with  exist- 
ing agencies  for  social  service,  all  the 
fellowship  which  can  come  into  my  life 


with  social  leaders,  socialists,  single  tax 
men  and  all  other  men,  that  I  may  ap- 
preciate what  kind  of  a  world  it  is 
in  which  I  am  living,  and  the  marvellous 
growth  of  that  new  morality  which  is  in- 
dividual plus  social. 

I  need  to  know  that  something  is 
wrong  when  the  burden  of  all  accidents 
in  industry  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
women  and  children.  I  need  to  know 
what  causes  of  poverty  are  imbedded  in 
the  social  system.  Recognizing  always 
that  first  I  must  change  men  in  so  far  as 
I  can  touch  them,  and  that  then  human 
conditions  will  be  changed,  I  must  rec- 
ognize also  that  some  human  conditions 
must  be  changed  before  it  is  possible 
to  reach  men.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
a  man  can  learn  so  well  as  by  doing. 
There  is  no  knowledge  which  is  so  real 
and  serviceable  as  that  which  comes  by 
contact  with  practical  work.  The  church 
needs  social  service  because  it  needs  to 
know.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  the  doctrine  unless  we  do  the 
will. 

Nor  is  this  matter  of  inspiration  all  on 
one  side.  Representing  as  he  does  secular 
agencies,  it  was  very  like  Dr.  Devine  to 
say:  "The  one  indispensable  element 
which  these  secular  agencies  of  social 
betterment  cannot  supply  is  inspiration. 
The  one  element  which  religion  alone 
can  supply  is  inspiration."  The  fact  is 
there  is  no  mightier  storehouse  of  in- 
spiration than  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  and  noth- 
ing which  better  ministers  to  vision  than 
the  publication  for  which  I  pen  this  ar- 
ticle. At  times  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
like  talking  or  walking  with  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  to  walk  or  talk  with  s^rr.e  of 
the  humble  followers  of  that  great  priest 
— Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish — who 
are  at  work  with  the  poor  and  the  out- 
cast and  "going  about  everywhere  to  do 
good." 

We  need  inspiration  in  the  church 
that  we  may  inspire.  And  we  must  get 
it,  not  only  from  the  great  God  of  the 
Book,  or  the  prayer-hearing  God  of  the 
closet,  but  from  the  burden-bearing  God 
who,  today  as  ever,  is  revealing  himself 
through  the  prophets  and  apostles  and 
martyrs  of  social  service. 
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In  discussions  of  industrial  education 
for  girls  the  question,  Why,  has  been 
answered  by  articles  showing  on  the  one 
hand  the  fate  of  industrial  drifters  in  un- 
skilled occupations,  and  on  the  other  the 
industries'  need  of  efficient  workers.  The 
question,  How,  has  received  less  atten- 
tion. Yet  the  taxpayer,  counting  the 
cost  of  this  new  type  of  school  work, 
and  the  educator,  planning  a  program, 
need  not  so  much  agitation  and  exhorta- 
tion, as  a  clearer  understanding  of  indus- 
trial conditions  in  their  relation  to  the 
methods  and  results  of  school  work.  A 
description  of  the  training  of  girls  in 
one  trade  in  New  York  may  therefore 
be  of  some  service  in  raising  questions  as 
to  aim  and  method  and  in  showing  how 
diverse  are  the  factors  which  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  planning  industrial  edu- 
cation for  girls. 

The  millinery  trade  is  an  exceptionally 
good  example  of  the  complexity  of  the 
task  of  training  women  workers.1  It  is 
primarily  a  woman's  trade.  Of  all  mil- 
liners, ninety-eight  per  cent  are  women. 
About  8,000  women  work  in  millinery 
shops  in  New  York.  In  no  other  occu- 
pation except  the  large  group  of  garment 
trades  are  so  many  women  employed. 
It  seems  an  attractive  trade  because  of 
the  scope  it  offers  for  taste  and  skill. 
Yet  diversity  in  trade  demands,  rapid 
changes  in  style,  process,  and  workroom 
organization,  the  lack  of  standard  in 
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wages,  the  long  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  disorganized  labor  market,  the 
long  working  day,  are  conditions  which 
raise  many  questions  as  to  the  training 
of  women  workers. 

Millinery  shops  as  they  appear  to  the 
woman  who  wishes  to  buy  a  hat,  and  as 
they  appear  to  girls  "looking  for  a  job" 
are  two  very  different  things.  To  the 
girls  they  mean  establishments  of  all 
kinds,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  with  all 
kinds  of  work  and  standards  of  work. 
At  some  time  in  their  search  for  work, 
these  girls  find  themselves  in  some  or  all 
of  the  various  types  of  shops.  At  some 
time  they  form  part  of  the  crowds  that 
hurry  out  at  night  from  the  great  ten- 
story  buildings  on  Broadway  with  huge, 
gilt  signs  which  read,  "Trimmed  Hats," 
"Untrimmed  Hats,"  "Ready-to-Wear 
Hats."  They  come  from  the  small  "se- 
lect" shops  on  Fifth  avenue  which  ex- 

*How  girls  learn  the  millinery  trade  was  a  sub- 
ject Included  in  an  Investigation  of  women's  work 
in  millinery  shops  in  New  York,  the  results  of 
which  are  embodied  In  a  report  not  yet  pub- 
lished. The  inquiry  was  carried  on  as  part  of  the 
program  of  an  investigation  department  of  the 
Alliance  Employment  Bureau,  from  the  autumn 
of  1907  to  toe  summer  of  1909.  Two  hundred 
millinery  girls  were  interviewed  at  home  or  in 
the  office  of  the  bureau  and  questioned  about 
wages,  hours,  their  trade  history,  regularity  of 
employment,  and  the  training  they  had  had  for 
this  work.  Their  names  were  secured  from  girls' 
clubs,  trade  classes,  employment  bureaus,  and 
fellow  workers.  More  than  two  hundred  shops, 
including  all  in  which  the  two  hundred  workers 
had  been  employed  since  July,  1907,  were  visited 
and  questions'  asked  about  training  of  learners, 
wages,  hours,  seasons,  demand  anu  opportunities 
for  experts,  and  the  employer's  opinion  of  trade 
scuool  training. 
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hibit  one  or  two  hats  in  their  plate  glass 
windows.  They  emerge  from  the  low, 
dark  workrooms  on  Division  street  where 
"we  turn  out  400  hats  a  day."  They 
descend  from  the  private  houses  on  the 
upper  west  and  east  sides,  with  a  card 
marked  "Millinery"  stuck  in  a  first-story 
window.  They  work  until  late  at  night 
in  the  hot  confusion  of  a  Grand  street 
millinery  supply  house  which  displays 
untrimmed  shapes 
in  one  window,  and 
flowers,  feathers, 
ribbons,  and  trim- 
mings in  the  other. 

In  these  shops 
every  variety  o  f 
hat  is  made  in  all 
kinds  of  ways. 
The  lack  of  stand- 
ard in  work  is  very 
confusing  to  the 
worker.  In  the 
hat  -  trimming 
branch  of  the 
trade,  the  work  is 
popularly  divided 
into  retail  and 
wholesale. 

In  retail,  many 
workers  take  part 
in  making  one  hat. 
There  must  be  a 
designer  to  solve 
the  problem  o  f 
supplying  every 
customer  with  a 
hat  which  is  stylish 
but  which  has  no 
counterpart.  The 
trimmers  must  be 
expert  in  carrying 
out  designs.  Under 
them  must  be  em- 
ployed careful  ap- 
prentices to  make  the  bands  and  learn 
to  put  in  linings;  "improvers"  to  shirr 
chiffon,  line  the  hats,  and  make  folds ; 
"preparers"  to  make  frames  which  shall 
follow  exactly  the  measurements  nec- 
essary to  create  a  hat  in  right  propor- 
tions; to  cover  the  frames  with  crino- 
lin,  and  to  prepare  the  hat  in  all  other 
particulars  for  the  final  work  of  the  trim- 
mer. Neatness  and  accuracy  and  deli- 
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"Many   workers  take   part   In   making  one   hat." 


cacy  of  touch  are  essential  requirements, 
and  no  careless  worker  will  be  permitted 
to  join  a  corps  of  milliners  who  produce 
hats  ranging  in  price  from  $30  to  $150. 
In  wholesale  houses,  where  hats  are 
sold  by  the  dozen  or  the  gross,  one  girl 
makes  many  hats.  From  this  fact  arises 
the  need  for  "copyists,"  workers  who  can 
make  a  hat  from  frame  to  trimming, 
copying  exactly  the  model  before  them. 
_^^_^__—_^^^_  The  more  uniform 
the  style,  the  less 
is  the  need  for  the 
corps  of  appren- 
tices, improvers, 
preparers,  trim- 
mers, and  d  e  - 
signers. 

Actually,  these 
definite  divisions  of 
the  work  into  re- 
tail and  wholesale 
are  mislead- 
ing.  The  work  in 
each  position  de- 
pends upon  the 
establishment  i  n 
which  it  is  carried 
on.  Wholesale 
houses  are  often  as 
different  from  one 
another  as  they  are 
from  retail  and 
vice  versa.  Their 
standards  are  as 
varied.  There  are 
-seven  kinds  of  po- 
sitions —  as  far  as 
nomenclature  goes 
— open  to  workers 
in  millinery,  but, 
because  of  the  cha- 
otic condition  of 
the  trade,  there  are 
many  more  than 
seven  kinds  of  work  demanded  of  these 
workers.  No  prophecy  can  be  made 
about  what  "skill"  will  mean  in  different 
positions. 

All  employers  want  skilled  workers. 
The  Fifth  avenue  employer  who  wants  a 
girl  to  copy  an  imported  hat  wants  a 
skilled  worker.  The  Broadway  firm 
which  advertises  for  copyists  on  ready- 
to-wear  hats  wants  a  skilled  worker. 
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The  retail  milliner  who  wants  two  wire 
frame  makers  wants  skilled  workers. 
The  manufacturing  house  that  needs 
twenty-five  wire  frame  makers  wants 
skilled  workers.  Few  girls  possess  all 
of  these  kinds  of  skill.  Few  firms  agree 
upon  their  definitions  of  skilled  work. 

The  girl  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  in 
millinery  is  willing  to  agree  with  the  em- 
ployer who  said  that  "the  millinery  trade 
is  about  twenty-five  different  trades." 

The  most  important  single  fact  to 
both  employers  and  workers  in  the  mil- 
linery trade  is  summed  up  in  the  work- 
ers' terse  "Laid  off— slack."  The  blight 
of  the  slack 
season  falls 
upon  establish- 
ments in  all 
parts  of  the 
city.  From 
Broadway  and 
Fifth  avenue, 
it  spreads  east 
and  west,  north 
and  south 
twice  a  year, 
emptying 
work  rooms 
and  disman- 
tling  show- 
rooms,  c  o  m  - 
pletely  shutting 
down  some  es- 
tablishments or 
leaving  four  or 
five  girls  list- 
lessly working 
on  a  few  hats 
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The  girls  say,  "We  turn  out  400  hats  a  day." 

in      rooms, 

which  a  month  before  had  been  packed 
with  two  hundred  girls  working  at  ma- 
chine speed.  Taking  the  employers'  state- 
ments of  the  season,  the  millinery  "year" 
is  at  best  seven  or  eight  months  long,  di- 
vided into  two  seasons.  According  to 
census  figures,  sixty-four  per  cent  of  the 
women  employed  in  retail  establishments 
are  out  of  work  in  January.  In  August, 
sixty-five  per  cent  are  unemployed.  The 
maximum  force  is  retained  only  around 
the  Easter  period.  The  "curve  of  employ- 
ment" is  broken  twice  in  twelve  months. 
The  wholesale  millinery  trade  reaches  its 
maximum  in  March.  In  September,  the 


busy  month  in  the  autumn,  there  is  no 
room  for  eleven  per  cent  of  the  number 
needed  in  the  spring.  In  June  forty- 
three  per  cent  are  out  of  work.  Con- 
stantly between  March  and  June  millin- 
ers are  being  laid  off.  From  June  to 
September  the  force  gradually  expands 
again.  From  September  to  January, 
many  of  the  workers,  one  by  one,  must 
seek  other  "jobs."  "Millinery  gets  on 
my  nerves,"  said  one  girl,  "because  there 
is  always  the  worry  about  the  seasons." 
Of  639  positions  in  millinery  held  by  the 
group  of  workers  investigated,  447,  or 
more  than  two-thirds,  lasted  less  than 

six  months. 
Although  they 
some  times 
found  work  in 
other  trades 
when  laid  off 
from  millinery 
sixty  per  cent 
of  those  who 
could  estimate 
the  time  lost 
were  unem- 
ployed more 
than  three 
months  in  the 
year. 

The  seasons 
are  not  only 
short.  They 
are  irregular. 
Some  whole- 
sale houses  be- 
gin fall  work 
in  July,  some 
in  the  middle 

of  July,  some  in  August.  The  retail  sea- 
son begins  at  any  time  between  Septem- 
ber and  October.  "But  you  can't  wait 
until  they  send  for  you  from  your  old 
place,"  said  one  girl ;  "you  have  to  go 
where  they  start  up  first." 

When  the  season  is  at  its  height,  the 
pressure  of  work  is  great.  "It's  rush- 
rush  all  the  time  and  then  nothing  to 
do."  In  sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  shops 
investigated  the  girls  worked  nine  to 
nine  and  a  half  hours  daily.  A  large 
majority  had  a  working  week  of  fifty 
to  fifty-five  hours.  In  only  eight  was 
the  week  less  than  fifty  hours.  In  eighty- 
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six  per  cent  of  the  shops,  the  day's  work 
lasted  regularly  until  six  o'clock  or  later 
— an  important  fact  when  the  question 
of  evening  school  work  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the 
shops  investigated  reported  overtime  in 
the  busy  season.  When  working  over- 
time, the  total  hours  varied  from  less 
than  ten  to  fifteen  a  day. 

The  average  wage  in  millinery  is  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  dollars.  About 
one- fourth  of  the  group  investigated  be- 
gan with  a  weekly  wage  of  fifty  cents  or 
less.  Fifty-four  per  cent  received  less 
then  three  dollars  when  they  began  work. 
About  one  woman  in  twenty  has  a  chance 
of  receiving  fifteen  dollars  or  more  a 
week  as  an  experienced  worker.  Con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  yearly 
income,  the  weekly  average  of  seven  to 
eight  dollars  is  reduced  twenty-five  or 
even  fifty  per  cent  by  the  long  slack  sea- 
sons. A  liberal  estimate  of  the  average 
wage,  allowing  for  loss  of  time,  would  be 
five  dollars.  "I  had  to  leave  millinery," 
"because  I  couldn't  make  out  at  it,"  was 
a  remark  often  heard. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  learning 
the  millinery  trade  means  not  only  know- 
ing how  to  make  hats,  but  realizing  the 


fact  that  the  worker  must  meet  indus- 
trial changes,  irregular  employment,  un- 
standardized  processes  and  unregulated 
wage-scales.  It  seems  to  be  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  girl  who  wishes  to  be  a 
milliner  to  find  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  trade  in  a  workroom.  Employers 
"have  no  time  for  learners,"  and  the 
girls  find  that  "learning  is  nothing  but 
running  errands."  Two  advertisements, 
quoted  from  a  New  York  morning  paper : 

"Wanted:  Learners  to  run  errands." 

"Wanted:    Errand  girls  to  learn." 
are  a  naive  acknowledgment  of  an  em- 
ployer's understanding  of  a  learner's  po- 
sition. 

"Although  I  went  as  a  learner,"  de- 
clared one  girl  after  a  year's  employ- 
ment, "they  didn't  teach  me  anything. 
So  I  guess  you  oughtn't  to  call  it  learner 
but  errand  girl.  I  had  to  do  everything. 
They  tried  to  make  a  stock  girl  out  of 
me.  But  I  was  too  short,  and  besides,  I 
came  as  a  learner  in  millinery.  What  I 
did  learn  I  got  by  watching  the  other 
girls.  You  might  say  I  never  was  taught 
any  of  the  trade  any  place.  You  just 
have  to  pick  it  up." 

Not  only  does  she  find  difficulty  in 
learning  the  trade,  but  if  she  is  fortunate 


A   WHOLESALE   WORKROOM. 
"I  don't  know  what  we'd  do  In  case  of  fire,"  one  of  the  workers  said. 
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enough  to  receive  some  instruction  in 
one  establishment,  she  may  find  the  de- 
mands in  the  next  so  different  that  she 
has  to  become  a  learner  again.  One 
girl  reported  that  she  had  been  a  learner 
three  times  in  two  years  and  left  her 
last  position  "to  learn  the  millinery 
trade." 

What  are  trade  schools  doing  for  these 
girls  ?  How  are  they  equipping  them  n<  >t 
only  to  earn  a  weekly  wage  but  to  play 
an  intelligent  part  in  this  industrial  situa- 
tion? 

Half  the  group  of  workers  investi- 
gated had  been  pupils  in  some  of  the 
sixty-two  classes  in  which  millinery  was 
taught  in  New  York.  It  was  obvious 
therefore  that  the  question,  How  do  girls 
learn  the  millinery  trade?  could  not  be 
answered  without  visiting  the  classes, 
and  watching  their  work.  We  wanted 
to  know  why  millinery  was  taught  or 
what  results  were  aimed  at ;  how  it  was 
taught,  or  the  method  of  attaining  the 
results ;  and  how  the  pupils  fared  in  mil- 
linery shops,  or  the  value  of  their  train- 
ing in  terms  of  efficiency  in  trade.  To 
discover  these  facts,  it  was  necessary 
to  investigate  not  only  the  millinery 
classes,  but  the  general  organization  of 


the  schools.  We  found  focused  in  a 
study  of  learners  in  the  millinery  trade 
the  actual  aims  and  policy  of  industrial 
education  for  girls  as  it  has  already  been 
worked  out  in  diverse  types  of  private 
classes ;  the  methods  of  teaching  in  class- 
i  in  and  in  shop;  the  points  of  contact 
between  school  and  trade;  and  the  effect 
of  industrial  conditions  on  the  welfare 
of  women  workers. 

The  peculiar  value  of  the  investigation 
of  these  millinery  classes  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  questions  arose  out  of  an  inten- 
sive study  of  shop  conditions  and  the 
trade  histories  of  workers  in  this  one 
trade.  Daily  indications  of  the  complex- 
ity of  these  conditions  gave  us  a  sympa- 
thetic realization  of  the  size  of  the  task 
which  the  schools  had  undertaken. 

The  girl  who  wishes  to  earn  a  living 
in  the  millinery  trade,  and  who  knows 
enough  of  the  difficulties  and  low  wages 
of  an  apprentice  in  the  shop  to  wish  to 
bridge  the  period  of  learning  by  a  course 
in  school,  will  find  sixty  or  more  millin- 
ery classes  in  New  York.1  Of  the  sixty- 
two  classes  which  were  found  during  the 
period  of  the  investigation,  forty-five 

'Probably  the  list  Is  not  complete  as  such  classea 
are  constantly  forming  and  dissolving. 


\VK    HAVEN'T  TIME  FOR   LEARNERS." 
One  of  the  wholesale  shops  in  which  there  is  less  than  the  usual  degree  of  crowding. 


"WANTED : 
"A  millinery  assistant  to  help  give  out  work  and  be  generally  useful." 


were  in  public  evening  schools,  and  sev- 
enteen were  carried  on  by  private  or- 
ganizations.1 Only  one  of  the  public 
evening  schools  was  considered  by  the 
school  authorities  to  be  a  trade  school 
for  girls,  and  its  work  was  still  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

Although  the  private  schools  are  of 
many  types,  the  work  of  the  millinery 
classes  may  be  described  as  aiming  to 
meet  two  different  needs.  The  majority 
aim  to  teach  a  woman  to  make  her  own 
hats.  "For  home  use"  is  the  way  in 
which  they  state  their  object.  A  few 
aim  to.  teach  a  girl  to  earn  her  living  by 
making  other  women's  hats.  Only  three 
make  this  their  exclusive  aim.  The  others 
combirie  the  two  objects,  "home  and  trade 
use." 

Whether  these  classes  specifically  pre- 
pared for  trade  or  for  home  use,  girls 
who  wished  training  for  work  in  shops 
turned  to  them  for  assistance.  These 
girls  were  of  two  types,  the  imma- 
ture fourteen-year-old  girl  just  out  of 


»There.  were:  Clara  dHlii-vh  n,,mp,  Hebrew 
Technical  School,  Manhattan  Tni.lc  School  for 
Girls,  School  of  Domestic  Arts1  and  Sciences,  Edu- 
cational Alliance,  Elite  Millinery  School,  Greene's 
Millinery  School,  McDowell  School,  Millinery 
Trade  School,  Paris  Millinery  School.  Pascal  In- 
stitute, Pratt  Institute.  Teachers'  College,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  in  Brooklyn, 
Harlem,  and  Manhattan;  Vienna  Institute. 
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school,  and  the  more  advanced  worker 
in  the  trade  who  entered  a  school  in 
order  "to  advance  quicker." 

These  millinery  applicants,  as  they 
stood  before  the  secretaries  and  regis- 
tered their  requests,  had  only  one  ex- 
plicit demand.  They  wanted  "to  learn 
millinery."  Actually,  however,  the  de- 
mands which  they  made  upon  the  school 
could  be  found  in  their  personal  and  fam- 
ily history  and  their  previous  school 
training.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  were 
born  in  the  United  States.  In  one  school, 
however,  all  were  young  immigrants  who 
had  recently  landed.  More  than  half 
of  the  whole  group  investigated  had  left 
school  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Only  fifteen  per  cent  of 
those  who  attended  the  trade  schools 
stayed  in  public  school  until  they  were 
-i \tren  years  or  over.  Of  those  who  had 
attended  the  public  schools,  only  thirty- 
three  had  graduated  from  the  grammar 
schools. 

The  difficulty  of  training  these  imma- 
ture girls  in  a  short  time  for  a  special 
line  of  work  was  realized  in  different 
ways  by  both  employers  and  educators. 

"It  is  no  use  trying  to  teach  these 
girls  to  be  anything  but  'improvers.'  They 
are  too  young,"  said  one  teacher. 
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"Some  of  these  girls  have  had  so  little 
schooling  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
measure.  I  have  put  a  pin  into  the  tape- 
measure  at  the  point  where  they  are  to 
cut  off  the  wire,"  said  another  teacher. 

"I  am  looking  forward  with  hope  to 
the  time  when  we  shall  not  have  to  send 
these  girls  into  trade  before  they  are  six- 
teen years  old,"  was  the  comment  of 
the  director  of  one  of  these  schools. 

"Don't  send  me  girls  who  are  not  six- 
teen years  old.  They  don't  know  any- 
thing. I  want  skilled  workers,"  was  the 
employer's  method  of  dismissing  the  sub- 
ject. 

All  the  schools  except  one  admitted 
girls  fourteen  years  of  age.  Three  re- 
quired consultation  with  the  principal  or 
secretary  before  electing  a  course.  Only 
two  specified  that  applicants  must  be 
grammar  school  graduates.  Only  one 
sifted  its  applicants  by  requiring  them 
to  state  whether  they  intended  to  use  the 
work  for  trade.  No  school  set  apart  a 
class  for  advanced  workers.  Only  one 
school  tried  to  eliminate  the  unfit  by  pro- 
bationary tests. 

Two  seasons,  or  approximately  six 
months,  are  considered  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  apprenticeship  in  the  work- 
room, although  employers  usually  say, 
"It  all  depends  on  the  girl."  The  length 
of  the  millinery  courses  in  the  schools, 
can  best  be  given  by  translating  the  num- 
ber of  hours  into  the  number  of  months 
that  they  would  correspond  to  in  trade, 
considering  forty-eight  hours  as  one 
working  week.  In  reality  the  usual  work- 
ing week  of  a  milliner  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  is  fifty-four  hours.  The  length 
of  the  course  in  each  of  nine  schools 
was  as  follows : 


Course. 
6  months.  . 
6  months.  . 

3  months.  . 
18  months  ) 
2-% months  J 
2 '/i months.  . 

4  months.  . 
50  lessons.  . 
2% months.  . 


Equivalent    in    months 
Hours.  and    weeks   in   trade. 

. . .  1092 Nearly    6    months. 

...    484 2   months    2    weeks. 

.  .  .    360 2  months. 

.    288..      ..1   month  2  weeks. 


250 1  month    1   week. 

200 1  month 

100 2  weeks. 

60 1  week. 


In  the  case  of  the  first  school  men- 
tioned, the  girls  worked  seven  hours  a 
day  on  millinery  alone.  The  other 
schools  reported  the  hours  as  "variable/' 
"irregular,"  or  "not  specified." 
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(  >i  the  three  schools  which  prepared 
girls  for  trade  exclusively  two  stated 
that  they  were  training  the  girls  to  be 
"improvers,"  the  other  that  it  was  train- 
ing them  to  be  "preparers."  In  the  latter 
school,  the  girls  worked  only  with  ma- 
terials that  are  actually  used  in  making 
hats.  In  the  former,  canton  flannel  was 
also  used  for  practice  as  a  substitute  for 
velvet.  The  doubtful  success  of  this  ex- 
pedient will  appear  from  the  remark  of 
a  Fifth  avenue  milliner:  "The  first  thing 
my  girls  have  to  learn,"  she  said,  "is 
how  to  handle  materials.  Each  kind  de- 
mands a  different  handling.  Stretching 
velvet  and  canton  flannel  are  two  differ- 
ent things." 

The  comments  of  girls  and  employers 
regarding  trade  school  training  raise 
some  interesting  questions. 

Many  of  the  two  hundred  or  more 
employers  interviewed  said  that  so  far 
as  they,  knew,  they  had  never  had  girls 
trained  in  trade  schools.  Nearly  one-half 
of  those  investigated,  however,  gave  some 
positive  opinion  about  trade  school  train- 
ing. Only  three  expressed  unqualified 
approval.  Nearly  one-fourth  were  in- 
different. More  than  half  disapproved: 

"They  don't  do  our  kind  of  work." 

"It  is  desirable  but  it  has  its  limitations." 

"They    don't    know    how    to    do   any    one 

thing  well." 

"They    don't    know    how.      Schools    don't 

keep  up  with  the  styles." 
"They  are  not  practical." 
"The  girls  are  not  quick  enough." 
"The  schools   are   not  good   because   they 

are  not  businesslike." 

"We  have  no   use  for  trade  school  girls. 

They  have  no  ideas  of  their  own." 

"Undesirable.     Measuring  and  charts  are 

not  used  in  workrooms." 

"They  learn  how  to  make  only  one  hat." 
"The  schools  are  no  good,  but  they  ought 

to  be." 

Except  in  the  case  of  one  school,1  the 
graduates  almost  unanimously  said  that 
the  millinery  course,  "Didn't  help  me  any 
in  trade." 

"It  don't  help  me  any.  It's  altogether  dif- 
ferent 'outside.' " 

'This-  is  the  Clara  de  Hirsch  Home.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  In  this  school  the  girls  spent  all 
their  time  on  millinery,  working  seven  hours  in 
one  day,  for  six  days  a.  week.  Order  work  was 
also  done.  The  teacher  had  had  experience  in 
both  wholesale  and  retail  work. 
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"You  have  to  begin  all  over  again  when 
you  go  into  trade." 

"The  hours  (i.  e.,  in  the  school)  ought  to 
be  from  nine  to  five.  You  can't  be  trained  in 
less  time." 

"I  object  to  those  trade  schools,  because 
there  are  too  many  girls  in  the  trade.  The 
bosses  can  get  all  they  want."1 

"The  teachers  in  those  schools  aren't  mil- 
liners and  they  don't  know  about  the  trade." 

"If  I'd  known  what  the  trade  was  like,  I'd 
never  have  gone  into  it." 

"I  don't  know  how  they  could  do  it,  but  I 
think  they  ought  to  show  the  girls  all  the 
different  ways  of  doing  things  that  are  done 
in  trade.  And  above  all  things,  you  always 
ought  to  work  on  regular  sized  hats  at 


the  seasons  in  millinery.  I  didn't  learn  at 
trade  school  what  wholesale  or  retail  was, 
or  what  an  'improver'  was." 

Such  comments,  coming  as  they  do  at 
just  this  time  when  the  school  authorities 
are  considering  the  organization  of  trade 
schools  in  the  public  school  system,  are 
useful.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  re- 
marks of  these  workers  and  employers 
prove  anything  conclusively,  but  they  at 
least  draw  attention  to  certain  phases  of 
the  work  and  raise  certain  questions. 

Some  of  the  most  important  problems 
of  modern  industrial  education  for  girls 


THE    BOSSES    CAN    GET    ALL    THK    GIRLS    THEY    WANT. 
"There  are  too  many  girls  In  the  trade.      Speed's  all  we  want." 


school.  Cut  out  doll's  hats!  They  are  just 
a  waste  of  time.  ...  If  the  girls  at  school 
could  go  out  and  see  how  things  are  done  in 
the  workroom,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
And  they  might  have  millinery  magazines 
and  books,  so  you'd  see  the  different  ways  of 
doing  things.  .  .  .  The  girls  don't  half 
work.  .  .  .  The  girls  ought  to  know  about 

•Compare  a  statement  in  the  Millinery  Trade 
Review,  the  official  journal  of  the  trade.  After 
quoting  census  figures  showing  that  in  1890  there 
was  one  milliner  to  every  323  women  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  in  1900,  one  to  every 
285,  It  added :  "If  the  manual  training  school 
ami  i. •clinical  Institutions  continue  to  run  out  mil- 
liners In  the  next  ten  years  as  they  have  in  the 
last  decade,  there  will  he  one  milliner  to  every 
hundred  women,  and  In  the  not  far  distant  fu- 
ture." 


are  involved  in  these  criticisms.  That 
is,  should  there  be  schools  for  training 
girls  for  specific  trades?  If  so,  at  what 
age  is  it  desirable  that  girls  should  re- 
ceive this  trade  training?  Of  what  type 
should  these  schools  be?  For  example, 
if  they  are  for  girls  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  should  they  be 
day  schools  with  general  and  special  trade 
training,  or  day  schools  limited  to  special 
training,  or  day  schools  with  part  time 
work  in  trade?  If  for  girls  over  six- 
teen, should  they  be  special  technical  day 
schools,  or  evening  continuation  trade 
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schools  for  workers  already  in  trades? 
How  high  a  standard  should  they  set  for 
their  teaching  force?  How  exacting 
should  be  the  requirements  for  entrance 
and  for  a  pupil's  continued  attendance? 
How  discover  a  girl's  aptitude  for  a 
special  task?  How  supply  the  demands 
of  an  industry  which  wants  many  work- 
ers, who  can  do  one  thing  well ;  how  train 
these  workers  so  that  they  can  do  that 
one  thing  and  yet  be  efficient  workers 
in  the  broader  social  sense  ?  How  should 
they  test  their  pupil's  work  and  their  own 
methods? 

Back  of  these  questions  are  two  seri- 
ous difficulties  in  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial education  for  girls,  first,  a  two- 
fold aim,  which  is  likely  to  cause  con- 
fusion in  methods ;  and  second,  the  actual 
limitation  of  women's  present  opportuni- 
ties in  industry. 

The  confusion  of  aim  is  expressed  in 
the  phrase  "for  home  and  trade  use." 
Actually  the  demands  made  on  the  girl 
who  makes  her  own  hats  are  very  differ- 
ent from  the  standard  set  for  the  girl 
who  makes  hats  for  other  women.  The 
inevitable  differences  in  training  required 
for  these  two  objects  makes  necessary 
a  preliminary  decision  as  to  which  aim 
shall  be  adopted  in  any  class. 

The  actual  limitation  of  women's  pres- 
ent opportunities  in  industry  is  an  even 
more  serious  difficulty.  Irregular  em- 
ployment, long  hours  of  work,  a  disor- 
ganized labor  market,  and  an  unceasing 
demand  for  cheap  labor  are  character- 
istics of  many  other  occupations  be- 
sides millinery.  These  conditions  im- 
pose serious  limits  on  a  trade  school's 
opportunity  to  equip  women  for  earning 
a  living. 


These  fundamental  difficulties  and  the 
comments  of  employers  and  workers  re- 
garding millinery  classes  indicate  that 
there  are  two  primary  essentials  for  the 
success  of  a  trade  school  for  girls — con- 
stant investigation  of  industrial  condi- 
tions, and  a  thorough  study  of  the 
social  conditions,  personal  character- 
istics and  general  schooling  of  the 
girls  who  are  to  be  trained.  Fitting  the 
right  worker  to  the  right  place  involves 
knowing  all  about  the  "worker"  and  all 
about  the  "place."  To  gain  information 
on  these  subjects  requires  keeping  care- 
ful records  of  the  pupils  before  entering 
school,  while  in  school  and  after  graduat- 
ing; an  efficient  corps  of  teachers;  con- 
stant advice  from  trade  experts,  and  a 
well-developed  system  of  measuring  the 
demand  for  workers  and  observing  tend- 
encies and  changes  in  women's  trades  in 
the  locality  in  which  the  school  is  placed. 

The  need  for  industrial  education  is 
so  great  that  its  development  as  part  of 
the  public  school  system  seems  assured. 
The  danger  lies  in  not  realizing  that 
proof  of  need  is  not  proof  of  the  best 
method  of  meeting  it.  The  difficulties  in 
learning  the  millinery  trade  are  not  fun- 
damentally different  from  those  encoun- 
tered in  other  trades.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  any  trade  school  in  New  York  has 
yet  solved  the  general  problems  illus- 
trated by  this  one  trade  and  encountered 
in  other  occupations.  Does  not  the  tes- 
timony of  employers,  workers,  and  edu- 
cators indicate  that  searching  investiga- 
tion and  possible  recasting  of  trade  school 
policy  should  precede  the  investment  of 
public  money  in  the  organization  of  trade 
schools  for  girls  ? 


THE   ADMINISTRATION    OF    JUSTICE    IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

O.  F.  LEWIS 


It  is  a  pity  that  the  subscribers  of  THE 
SURVEY  could  not  all  have  been  present 
at  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  at  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science  at  Philadelphia  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  April  8,  9,  to  learn  about 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
United  States.  Three  general  topics 
were  discussed:  The  Treatment  of  the 
Offender,  Young  and  Old ;  The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  the  Injunction,  and  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Law  and  the  Respect  for 
Law  in  this  Country. 

The  meetings  were  very  well  attended, 
the  topics  on  the  whole  well  presented, 
and  the  variations  in  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples expressed  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  keep  the  audience  not  only  inter- 
ested, but  expectant.  From  the  outset 
on  Friday  afternoon,  when  Major  Syl- 
vester, superintendent  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  maintained  that  the  "third  degree" 
as  a  police  inquisitorial  measure  was 
largely  a  relic  of  the  past,  to  the  close  of 
the  afternoon  session  on  Saturday  when 
Arthur  Train  of  New  York  claimed  that 
the  much  abused  jury  system  has  every 
justification  for  continuance,  although 
with  minor  proposed  changes,  the  meet- 
ings presented  plenty  of  material  for  dis- 
cussion, which  unfortunately,  because  of 
the  time  limit,  had  to  be  confined  to  those 
who  occupied  the  platform. 

In  fact  the  meetings  were  once  or 
twice  pushed  almost  to  the  limit  in  vari- 
ation of  opinion.  On  Saturday  morning 
Ex-Congressman  Littlefield,  in  discuss- 
ing the  use  and  abuse  of  the  injunction, 
claimed  with  such  emphasis  that  the  in- 
junction had  never  been  issued  by  a 
court  of  equity,  unless  possible  irrepar- 
able injury  had  been  proved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  judge,  that  J.  H.  Ralston 
of  Washington,  D.  CM  a  previous  speak- 
er, was  put  in  the  position  of  practically 
(and  successfully)  defending  himself 
against  intentional  misstatement  of  facts. 
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Later  in  the  morning,  considerably  later 
in  fact,  Samuel  Gompers,  replying  to  a 
number  of  statements  made  by  previous 
speakers,  was  somewhat  abruptly  admon- 
ished that  the  time  had  come  for  closing 
the  session,  a  fact  which  aroused  not 
only  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Gompers, 
but  of  many  in  the  audience  who  had 
listened  to  previous  speakers  to  whom 
an  indefinite  amount  of  time  had  been 
granted  for  the  presentation  of  their 
arguments. 

In  short,  the  sessions  were  not  only 
interesting  and  stimulating,  but  often 
"intense,"  as  might  well  be  expected  in 
the  discussion  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when 
the  question  is  so  often  raised  as  to  the 
injustice  of  our  justice. 

At  the  opening  meeting,  Homer  Folks 
of  New  York  made  the  statement  that 
in  his  opinion  the  American  system  of 
dealing  with  offenders  must  as  a  whole 
be  pronounced  a  failure,  due  largely  to 
four  things : 

The  persistence  of  wrong  notions  as  to- 
the  purpose  of  punishment. 

The  failure  to  provide  adequate  machin- 
ery for  making  the  suspended  sentence  with 
probationary  oversight,  and  the  indetermin- 
ate sentence  with  oversight  during  parole, 
really  effective. 

The  failure  to  collect  adequate  and  com- 
prehensive information  as  to  the  actual  ope- 
rations of  our  correctional  institutions  and1 
reform  systems,  by  means  of  which  we  could 
elaborate  a  broader,  more  consistent  and 
more  effective  program,  and  defend  it 
against  all  comers. 

The  traditionalism  of  most  of  our  magis- 
trates and  judges,  and  the  attitude  encour- 
aged by  many  lawyers  and  some  others  of 
not  subjecting  courts  to  criticism  as  we  do- 
other  institutions. 

To  this  statement  F.  H.  Nibecker,  head 
of  the  Juvenile  Reformatory  at  Glen 
Mills,  Pa.,  took  exception,  pointing  out 
that  the  chief  purpose  of  punishment  is 
not  the  reformation  of  the  individual  as 
claimed  by  Mr.  Folks,  but  the  deterrent 
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•effect  of  punishment  upon  others.  He 
emphasized  his  opinion  that  anything 
that  weakens  the  deterrent  effect  of  im- 
prisonment or  other  punishment  inflicts 
damage  upon  all  the  people. 

Maude  E.  Miner  of  Waverly  House, 
New  York  city,  and  Katharine  B.  Davis, 
superintendent  of  the  Bedford  Reforma- 
tory for  Women,  presented  with  an  em- 
phasis that  won  the  close  attention  of  the 
audience  the  importance  of  a  more  hu- 
manitarian treatment  of  the  woman  of- 
fender. Miss  Davis  stated  that  the  minor 
courts  of  New  York  city  are  often  not 
wise  in  their  disposition  of  cases  against 
women,  and  pointed  out  that  during  1909 
more  than  1,000  young  women  accused 
of  disorderly  conduct  were  sent  by  police 
courts  to  the  workhouse  on  Blackwell's 
Island  and  only  seventeen  to  the  Bedford 
Reformatory.  Miss  Davis  said  further 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  reform 
women  than  men,  but  claimed  that  this 
handicap  does  not  rest  on  the  shoulders 
of  other  women,  as  many  people  are  dis- 
posed to  believe,  but  on  the  shoulders 
of  men  to  whom  every  woman  who  has 
made  a  misstep  is  fair  prey. 

At  the  Friday  evening  session  the  Ju- 
venile Court  was  the  general  subject  of 
discussion.  After  an  excellent  outline 
of  the  development  of  the  juvenile  court 
and  its  main  purposes  by  Dr.  Hastings 
H.  Hart  of  New  York,  various  side 
lights,  often  of  much  human  interest, 
were  thrown  upon  its  workings  by  Wil- 
liam H.  DeLacy,  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  Rob- 
ert J.  Wilkin,  justice  of  the  Children's 
Court  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  William  H. 
Staake,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Philadelphia;  Harvey  H.  Baker, 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Boston, 
and  Martha  Falconer  of  Philadelphia. 

Judge  Baker  in  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  advocated  an  increased  privacy  in 
dealing  with  and  disposing  of  juvenile 
cases.  He  advised  the  reduction  to  a 
minimum  of  the  number  of  persons  pres- 
ent at  a  hearing,  one  advantage  of 
the  private  hearing  being  that  it  af- 
fords much  more  favorable  conditions 
than  a  public  hearing  for  finding  out  the 
facts  and  causes  of  the  child's  delin- 
quency, as  well  as  for  finding  and  pre- 
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scribing  the  remedy  for  the  delinquency. 
The  greatest  objection  to  the  private 
hearing  lies  in  its  being  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  hard-won  and  long- 
established  principle  of  full  publicity  in 
court  proceedings. 

The  Saturday  morning  session,  on  the 
Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Injunction,  was, 
to  say  the  least,  "lively."  Charles  P. 
Neill,  United  States  commissioner  of  la- 
bor, in  opening  the  session  outlined  the 
points  at  issue.  He  indicated  the  impor- 
tance which  the  question  of  injunction 
had  attained,  having  reached  even  the 
dignity  of  a  place  in  the  planks  of  both 
political  parties.  He  showed  that  the 
laboring  man  claims  that  in  granting  in- 
junctions the  courts  go  beyond  their 
jurisdiction  and  deprive  him  of  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  employer  claims  that  if  he  be  denied 
this  protection  he  is  left  without  adequate 
protection  in  law  in  one  of  the  most 
vital  concerns  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Littlefield  defended  the  rights  of 
a  court  of  equity  to  issue  injunctions  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  convinced  that  irre- 
parable injury  is  about  to  be  committed. 
Mr.  Ralston,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  maintained  that  the 
judges  of  courts  of  equity  are  often  in 
error  as  to  their  conceptions  of  justice 
or  law,  and  that  in  their  decisions  they 
have  often  forgotten,  in  dealing  with 
trade  unions,  what  they,  the  judges,  may 
protect  and  what  things  are  inherently 
beyond  their  jurisdiction.  The  courts, 
argued  Mr.  Ralston,  have  thus  to  a  de- 
gree brought  disrepute  upon  the  processes 
of  the  law.  In  line  with  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Ralston  were  those  of  Andrew 
Foruseth  of  Washington,  who  contended 
that  equity  power  and  jurisdiction — dis- 
cretionary government  by  the  judiciary — 
for  well-defined  purposes  and  within  spe- 
cific limitations,  granted  to  the  courts  by 
the  constitution,  have  been  so  extended 
that  they  are  invading  the  field  of  gov- 
ernment by  law,  and  endangering  con- 
stitutional liberty,  that  is  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  individual  citizen. 

And  in  summing  up,  Mr.  Gompers, 
just  before  being  interrupted  by  the  un- 
fortunate call  of  "time,"  said:  "When 
a  court  denies  me  the  right  to  speak  to 
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a  fellow  man  peaceably  and  with  his 
consent,  I  propose  to  speak  with  him 
notwithstanding.  So  far  as  an  injunction 
undertakes  to  restrain  men  from  assault, 
arson  and  the  destruction  of  property, 
even  that,  too,  I  hold,  does  not  and  can- 
not be  mended  by  injunction  proceedings, 
for  the  doing  of  these  things  is  a  crime, 
for  which  the  government  specifically 
provides  punishment." 

At  the  session  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Criminal  Law,  Samuel  Untermyer 
presented  an  able  paper  on  Abuses  and 
Remedies  in  the  Administration  of  the 
Criminal  Law.  His  summary  was  as 
follows : 

The  chief  obstruction  to  tho  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law  in  this 
country  is  found  in  the  undue  shelter  afford- 
ed by  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  of 
our  federal  constitution  and  like  provision 
in  state  constitutions,  as  construed  and  en- 
larged by  the  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Remedy:  Amend  the  constitution  so  that 
the  defendant  may  be  required  to  testify  and 
produce  his  books,  but  only  in  open  court 
and  when  he  is  represented  by  counsel. 

The  evil:  The  prevalence  of  perjury  in 
our  courts  as  compared  with  other  countries 
due  to  the  undue  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment and  the  consequent  reluctance  to  pros- 
ecute because  of  inability  to  convict.  Per- 
jury in  three  out  of  every  five  cases  tried  in 
which  questions  of  fact  are  involved. 

Remedy:  On  every  trial  of  an  issue  of 
fact  by  the  court  or  jury  require  jury  or 
court  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  addition  to 
the  general  verdict  to  answer  the  specific 
question  whether  there  has  been  wilful  false 
swearing,  and  if  so  by  what  parties  or  wit- 
nesses. This  finding  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
prosecutor  as  a  basis  for  criminal  proceed- 
ing. 

The  evil:  The  unbridled  license  of  the 
press  in  commenting  upon  and  trying  pend- 
ing cases.  It  interferes  with  securing  im- 
partial juries,  makes  the  task  more  difficult 
and  expensive  to  the  state  and  prolongs 
trials.  It  is  prejudicial  to  the  defendant.  It 
affects  the  court  by  creating  an  atmosphere 
in  the  community  which  the  judge  cannot 
entirely  escape.  It  affects  the  prosecutor, 
and  is  the  cause  of  establishing  press  bu- 
reaus in  the  prosecutor's  office,  through 
which  ambitious  men  exploit  themselves.  It 
leads  to  the  disclosure  of  the  proceedings  of 
grand  juries. 

Remedy:  Prohibit  any  paper  from  pub- 
lishing anything  concerning  a  case  in  the 
courts  other  than  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  open  court. 

The  evil:  The  law's  delays.  As  to  the 
suggestion  that  appeals  be  restricted  in 


criminal  cases  or  that  technical  errors  be 
disregarded.  The  right  of  appeal  should  be 
enlarged,  not  restricted.  Nothing  that  the 
law  regards  as  error  should  be  regarded  as 
too  technical  to  form  the  basis  of  review. 

Remedy:  Allow  a  stay  of  sentence  as  a 
right  until  defendant  has  exhausted  every 
remedy  by  appeal.  Unless  appeal  is  an- 
nounced by  defendant  within  a  given  num- 
ber of  days  the  stay  should  automatically 
cease. 

John  Brooks  Leavitt,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  criminal  procedure  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association,  urged 
a  change  in  the  insanity  law  of  the  state 
of  New  York  to  provide  that  a  person  on 
trial  for  a  crime  committed  while  insane, 
should  on  sufficient  evidence  be  found 
guilty  of  that  crime,  "but  insane,"  and 
that  the  sentence  of  such  offender  should 
be  for  the  period  for  which  he  would  be 
sentenced  if  sane,  a  further  provision 
being  thai  if  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  sentence  the  offender  should 
still  be  insane,  he  be  confined  until  ad- 
judged sane,  such  confinement  during 
period  of  sentence  and  afterwards  to  be 
in  a  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  insane. 

Interesting  and  valuable  papers  were 
presented  by  Julius  M.  Mayer,  Arthur  C. 
Train,  and  Everett  P.  Wheeler  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Mayer  presented  a  brief 
summary  of  the  most  important  con- 
clusions in  the  report  of  the  Page  com- 
mission on  inferior  courts  recently  made 
public  in  New  York  state.  Mr.  Train, 
as  above  stated,  defended  the  jury  sys- 
tem, but  suggested  that  the  interest  of 
justice  might  be  served  by  making  the 
decision  of  the  jury  legal  if  eleven  out 
of  twelve  jurors  agreed.  Mr.  Train  also 
advocated  the  presence  of  a  thirteenth 
juror  as  alternate  in  case  of  sickness  or 
other  cause  of  disability.  Mr.  Wheeler 
made  a  short  but  impressive  statement  as 
to  some  necessary  reforms  in  the  treat- 
ment of  criminal  cases. 

At  the  evening  session  with  which  the 
annual  meeting  was  closed,  fully  1,500 
persons  gathered  to  welcome  Vice-Presi- 
dent  Sherman,  who  opened  the  meeting 
with  an  interesting  and  optimistic  address 
upon  the  law-abiding  instincts  of  the 
American  people  and  their  respect  for 
law.  Congressman  Frederick  C.  Stevens 
of  Minnesota  spoke  on  the  same  subject 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  legislator, 
claiming  that  party  government  in  the 
United  States  gave  us  law  which  in  the 
long  run  was  responsive  to  public  opin- 
ion. Arthur  von  Briesen,  president  of 
the  New  York  Legal  Aid  Society,  took 
a  more  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation 
in  his  address,  insisting  that  we  were 
very  deficient  as  compared  with  other 
countries  in  our  respect  for  law,  and  that 
the  trouble,  as  well  as  the  only  hope  of 
reform,  was  in  the  American  home  and 
the  training  of  the  young  to  respect  au- 
thority and  to  yield  to  control  in  the 
home.  Dean  George  W.  Kirchwey  of 
the  Columbia  Law  School  delivered  a 
thoughtful  address  in  which  he  declared 
that  there  was  as  much  respect  for  law 


in  the  United  States  as  the  law  deserved ; 
that  our  laws  were  not  wholly  responsive 
to  public  opinion,  and  that  improvements 
tending  to  make  law  in  this  country  more 
worthy  of  respect  were  needed.  The 
Mexican  ambassador  was  present  at  this 
meeting  and  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 
spoke  of  the  respect  for  law  in  his  own 
country. 

The  public  interest  shown  in  these 
meetings  by  the  usually  large  attendance 
at  all  of  the  sessions  was  surprising.  It 
may  be  considered  a  compliment  to  the 
logically  arranged  and  planned  program 
presented  by  the  academy,  and  a  hopeful 
sign  that  public  action  may  be  expected 
on  some  of  the  most  important  problems 
now  before  the  country. 


CATHERINE  HELEN  SPENCE 

THE  GRAND  OLD  WOMAN  OF  AUSTRALIA 
ALICE  HENRY 


On  Sunday,  April  3,  1910,  there  passed 
on  Catherine  Helen  Spence,  the  most  re- 
markable and  distinguished  woman  whom 
Australia  has  produced.  For  she  was 
truly  the  daughter  of  Australia  although 
her  childhood  was  passed  in  Melrose, 
Scotland.  She  was  born  there  in  1825 
and  went  out  to  South  Australia  with  her 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
year  1839.  It  was  long  before  the  days 
of  the  gold  fever  which  in  any  case  never 
touched  South  Australia,  a  province  col- 
onized in  the  first  instance  by  idealists. 
They  experimented  all  round,  in  their 
plans  for  immigration,  in  their  land  laws, 
in  their  electoral  system.  The  condi- 
tions of  living  were  of  the  most  primi- 
tive. One  summer  almost  the  only  food 
that  was  abundant  and  cheap  was  rice 
and  the  new  arrivals  almost  lived  on  it. 
But  there  was  little  to  attract  the  irre- 
sponsible adventurer,  and  there  never 
was  any  settlement  of  transported  con- 
victs, so  that  if  South  Australia  devel- 
oped more  slowly  than  some  other  re- 
gions, it  likewise  furnished  the  atmos- 
phere of  plain  living  and  high  thinking 
in  which  grew  up  some  of  Australia's 
most  distinguished  children. 


It  is  difficult  to  concentrate  when 
speaking  of  a  career  which  touched  hu- 
manity on  so  many  sides,  but  certainly 
Catherine  Spence's  profoundest  interest 
and  influence  centered  in  such  electoral 
reforms  as  would  ensure  a  genuine  popu- 
lar control.  Her  inspiration  for  this 
she  found  in  Thomas  Hare's  Propor- 
tional Representation  which  she  advocat- 
ed in  her  Plea  for  Pure  Democracy  pub- 
lished as  far  back  as  1861.  From  then 
on  a  large  part  of  the  leisure  of  her 
busy  life  (she  was  on  the  Adelaide 
press),  was  devoted  to  writing  and 
speaking  on  behalf  of  a  reform  which 
she  believed  would  everywhere  purify 
political  life.  The  immense  aid  she  gave 
the  principle  has  been  acknowledged  by 
its  advocates  the  world  over ;  she  had 
correspondents  in  every  land,  and  she 
lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  victory.  To 
help  make  it  a  living  issue  in  the  young 
commonwealth  she  stood  as  a  candidate 
for  South  Australia,  the  first  state  to  en- 
franchise women,  for  the  first  Federal 
Convention  elected  in  1897  to  consider 
and  draft  a  constitution  for  the  proposed 
commonwealth.  Delegates  from  all  the 
Australian  colonies  took  part  in  it. 
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If  that  was  her  work  for  the  future, 
her  work  for  today  was  in  harmony 
with  it.  In  conjunction  with  Emily 
Clark,  cousin  of  Florence  Davenport  Hill, 
she  initiated  the  great  Australian  sys- 
tem for  the  public  care  of  the  neglected, 
•dependent  and  de- 
linquent child  —  a 
system  w  h  i  c  h  is 
the  envy  of  work- 
ers in  other  coun- 
tries because 
while  it  recog- 
nizes as  does  no 
•other  state  system 
the  claims  of  par- 
«  n  t  a  1,  especially 
maternal  love, 
amid  the  greatest 
poverty,  it  also 
recognizes  no  less 
the  claim  of  the 
child  to  grow  up 
in  a  home  and 
amid  mother-love, 
when  misfortune 
•o  r  wrong  -  doing 
has  deprived  him 
of  his  natural 
home.  She  filled 
a  seat  on  the  State 
Children's  Coun- 
cil and  also  on  the 
Destitute  Board 
of  South  Austra- 
lia up  to  the  time 
of  her  death. 

In     1893    Miss 

Spence  came  to  America  as  Australia's 
representative  to  the  International  Chari- 
ties Conference  held  in  connection  with 
the  World's  Fair.  She  traveled  across 
the  continent  and  delivered  more  than 
one  hundred  addresses,  mainly  upon  elec- 
toral reform  and  the  public  care  of  chil- 
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dren.  She  everywhere  left  a  deep  im- 
pression and  returned  to  Australia  a 
stronger,  because  a  better  informed,  ad- 
vocate of  both  movements.  During  the 
next  fifteen  years  she  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  her  own  country  do- 
ing similar  mis- 
sionary work.  Of 
her  abounding 
vitality,  of  her 
great  personal 
charm  and  capaci- 
ty for  friendship 
and  of  her  wide 
interests  it  is  im- 
possible to  write 
here.  She  brought 
up  three  families 
of  children,  who 
have  lived  to  be 
her  pride.  She 
took  the  most  joy- 
ous interest  in  the 
business  concerns, 
the  studies  and 
the  domestic  life 
of  all  her  friends 
and  relations.  She 
was  likewise  the 
most  faithful  and 
cheerful  of  corre- 
spondents. In  the 
very  last  letter  re- 
ceived by  the  writ- 
er, dated  March 
12,  she  is  full  of 
plans  for  writ- 
ing her  autobiog- 
raphy before  she  should  begin  to  lose  her 
memory  and  when,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
she  celebrated  her  eightieth  birthday,  she 
took  for  her  motto: 

"With  eighty  winters  o'er  my  head 
Within  my  heart  there's  spring." 
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JUSTICE    BREWER   AND   ORGANIZED 

CHARITY 


WILLIAM  H.  BALDWIN 

WASHINGTON 


The  expressions  of  regret  at  the  sud- 
den death  of  Justice  Brewer  have  been 
widespread,  and  with  reason,  not  only 
because  the  people  had  confidence  in  him 
as  an  upright  and  able  judge,  but  also  be- 
cause he  was  alert  to  all  questions  af- 
fecting their  interests.  His  duty  on  the 
bench,  which  was  faithfully  and  fearless- 
ly discharged,  

required  long 
hours  of  pa- 
tient toil  each 
day.  To  ac- 
complish this  it 
was  his  custom 
to  rise  at  4 
o'clock,  and 
some  of  his 
best  work  was 
done  in  the 
three  hours  be- 
fore breakfast ; 
yet  besides  ful- 
filling his  offi- 
cial obligations 
he  found  time 
not  only  to 
keep  up  on  all 
the  questions 
of  the  day  but 
also  to  express 
himself  in  re- 
gard t  o  them, 
i  n  addresses 
prepared  for 
various  appro- 
p  r  i  a  t  e  occa- 
sions, with  the 
same  candor 
and  force 

which  marked  his  decisions  from  the 
bench.  No  one  could  more  truly  say, 
Humani  nihil  a  me  alicnmn  f>nto.  The 
country  feels  his  loss  because  it  had  come 
to  know  him  and  respect  him  as  a  good 
citizen. 

It  is  hard  to  express  whnt  the  loss 
means  to  a  circle  in  \Ya^hington  in 
which  there  was  added  to  the  constant 
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fidelity  always  bestowed  on  his  public 
duties,  the  inspiration  of  a  winning  per- 
sonality and  the  support  of  a  strong 
character;  for  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties  and  activities  Justice  Brewer  had 
been  for  more  than  five  years  president 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Wash- 
ington. 

How  little 

the  connection 
of  some  titled 
personage  with 
an  English 
company 
amounts  to  is 
well  under- 
stood. The 
name  and  rank 
may  help,  but 
an  active  inter- 
est in  the  con- 
duct of  its  af- 
fairs is  not  ex- 
p  e  c  t  e  d .  No 
hereditary  title 
can  be  so  in- 
voked in  this 
country.  The 
position  and 
reputation  o  f 
Justice  Brewer 
were  in  them- 
selves of  great 
help  to  the  so- 
ciety, for  they 
were  a  guaran- 
tee  that  he 
knew  it  to  be 

i837-i9io  worthy  of  sup- 

port.    Hq   did 

not  on  this  account,  however,  find  an 
excuse  from  giving  close  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  it,  but  brought  to  it  the 
same  patient,  diligent  attention  to  details 
that  he  gave  to  the  cases  presented  in 
court.  No  man  had  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  underlying  principles  of  or- 
ganized charity,  or  stated  them  more 
convincingly  in  his  addresses  at  the  an- 
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nual  meetings   and    wherever  the  matter 
came  up. 

In  presenting  the  subject  at  the  first 
of  these  meetings  at  which  he  presided 
he  spoke  of  the  three  classes  with  which 
the  society  has  to  deal — those  who  need 
help  and  are  unable  to  help  themselves; 
those  who  have  the  ability  to  help  them- 
selves but  have  not  the  opportunity,  and 
those  who,  having  the  ability,  choose 
rather  to  live  by  charity  than  by  their 
own  efforts,  and  from  whom  the  society 
seeks  to  protect  the  community.  Of  the 
second  class  he  said  : 

Careless  giving  to  them  is  a  mistake.  It 
begets  in  them  a  disinclination  to  seek  em- 
ployment; destroys  self-respect  and  tempts 
them  to  seek  a  life  of  comparative  freedom 
from  toil  by  begging.  True  charity  to  them 
is  a  place  for  labor.  There  is  something  in 
this  class  which  makes  a  strong  appeal. 
Here  is  seen  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
the  pathos  of  life.  To  walk  the  streets  alone, 
beholding  through  the  windows  of  the  many 
homes  evidences  of  comfort  and  joy;  to  real- 
ize that  all  these  have  come,  not  as  the  dew 
from  heaven,  a  gift  to  those  who  dwell 
there,  but  as  the  rewards  of  faithful  and 
continued  work;  to  be  willing  to  do  like 
work,  and  yet  see  before  you  only  the  cold, 
dark  wall  of  a  world's  indifference,  with  no 
open  door  of  opportunity,  no  inviting  light 
in  the  window,  no  welcoming  voice,  is  a  lone- 
liness than  which  the  world  has  none  more 
terrible,  none  more  appealing  for  the  sweet 
touch  of  sympathy. 

It  was  because  he  found  that  the  As- 
sociated Charities  gave  a  practical  ex- 
pression to  the  inexhaustible  sympathy 
he  felt  for  this  class  that  he  identified 
himself  with  it;  and  that  only  the  day 
before  his  death  it  received  from  him 
an  additional  contribution  to  its  work, 
the  third  during  the  current  year. 

Although  not  called  upon  to  preside  at 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  board  of 
managers,  he  attended  them  regularly 
and,  with  the  habit  of  a  judge,  listened 
attentively  to  all  that  was  said.  His  opin- 
ions on  any  subject  under  discussion, 
which  were  expressed  only  after  he  had 
fully  informed  himself  about  it,  were 
given  not  dogmatically,  but  with  the 
same  regard  for  the  opinions  of  other 
members  that  he  was  accustomed  to  show 
to  his  associates  on  the  bench. 

His  interest  was  not  at  long  range, 
like  that  of  a  man  whose  other  duties 
prevent  him  from  knowing  the  particu- 


lars of  work  actually  done;  and  Mrs. 
Brewer  says  that  after  he  became  identi- 
fied with  the  society  he  was  liable  to 
excuse  himself  at  any  time,  if  they  hap- 
pened to  be  near  one  of  the  division 
offices,  in  order  that  he  might  drop  in 
and  see  what  was  going  on.  Not  only 
to  the  members  of  the  board  but  to  every 
one  connected  with  the  organization  he 
was  the  same  strong,  genial,  kindly- 
critical  friend,  interested  in  aiding  in 
the  wisest  and  most  effective  way  all 
those  who  needed  help.  Even  more  than 
the  support  of  his  position  did  we  prize 
his  unfailing  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  helpless,  which  had  its 
source  in  that  deep  and  wide  regard  for 
the  people  which  pervaded  all  that  he 
said  and  did.  This  could  only  be  ex- 
plained by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  in- 
herited perhaps  at  his  birth  in  a  mis- 
sionary home  in  Smyrna,  followed  with 
decision  and  firmness  but  without  any 
severity,  and  brightened  by  a  kindly  hu- 
mor which  put  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  at  their  ease  and  drew  from 
them  the  best  of  which  they  were  cap- 
able. 

His  character  throughout  was  consis- 
tent, dignified,  calm,  gentle  and  forcible; 
he  approached  all  questions  without  fear 
or  partiality  and  was  able  promptly  and 
rightly  to  decide  not  only  the  greatest 
but  the  very  least  which  came  to  him 
i;i  the  smaller  affairs  of  ordinary  life, 
and  from  which,  as  a  good  citizen,  he 
did  not  seek  to  be  relieved. 

His  nature  was  simple  and  unselfish. 
The  honor  and  respect  shown  him  by 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  were 
unsought  by  him,  and  he  enjoyed  them 
as  children  do  the  flowers  which  they 
pick  by  the  wayside.  Following  convic- 
tions conscientiously  formed,  the  only 
popularity  for  which  he  cared  was  that 
which,  sooner  or  later,  "never  fails  to 
do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends 
by  noble  minds,"  and  this  had  long  been 
his. 

The  beautiful  simplicity  and  directness 
of  his  life  are  a  fitting  example  for  all 
social  workers,  and  nothing  can  better 
express  the  principle  which  guided  him 
and  should  guide  them  than  his  favorite 
lines,  which  he  quoted  at  the  time  of 
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uniting  with  the  Congregational  Church 
here  twenty  years  ago  and  which  I  have 
heard  him  repeat  since: 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 
For  those  who  know  me  true, 


For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me 
And  awaits  my  coming  too. 

For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance. 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance 
And  the  good  that   I   may  do. 
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NATIONAL  CHARITIES 

W.  H.  McClain,  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
convention  committee  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  urges 
that  all  who  plan  to  attend  the  thirty-sev- 
enth conference  in  St.  Louis,  May  19-26, 
write  at  once  to  make  hotel  reservations. 
The  history  of  the  conference  goes  to  show 
that  it  has  frequently  filled  all  the  best  ho- 
tels of  a  large  city  and  left  tardy  delegates 
wandering  hapless  at  night,  suitcase  in  one 
hand  and  speech  in  the  other.  Headquar- 
ters will  be  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel.  The 
Planters,  the  Southern,  the  Marquette  and 
the  Maryland  are  all  first  class  hotels,  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee.  A  complete 
list  was  published  in  the  last  conference 
Bulletin,  which  may  be  had  on  request  to 
Alexander  Johnson,  general  secretary,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Reservations  should  be  made 
direct  to  the  hotels — not  through  the  local 
committee.  The  conference  program  has 
been  outlined  in  THE  SURVEY.  Mr.  Johnson 
will  supply  copies. 

NATIONAL  JEWISH 

The  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Char- 
ities, which  meets  in  St.  Louis  two  days 
(May  17-19),  preceding  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  has  is- 
sued a  tentative  program.  All  sessions  will 
be  held  at  the  Columbian  Club,  mornings  at 
10,  afternoons  at  2.30,  evenings  8.  Luncheon 
will  be  served  immediately  after  adjourn- 
ment of  the  morning  sessions.  Headquar- 
ters will  be  at  the  Jefferson. 

The  first  session,  the  evening  of  May  17, 
will  include  the  presidential  address  of 
Prof.  J.  H.  Hollander  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, the  report  of  the  transportation 
committee  by  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  of  Chi- 
cago, and  of  the  secretary  by  Louis  H.  Levin 
of  Baltimore. 

The  morning  session  on  May  18,  on  the 
subject  of  desertion,  will  be  opened  by  Mor- 
ris D,  Waldman  of  New  York  with  discus- 
sion by  Max  Senior  of  Cincinnati,  Benjamin 
Tuska  of  New  York  and  A.  S.  Newman  of 
Cleveland. 

The  afternoon  session,  on  removal  work, 
including  Galveston,  will  be  in  charge  of 
David  M.  Bressler  of  New  York,  with  dis- 
cussion by  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger  of  New  York, 
Jonas  Weil  of  Minneapolis,  Rev.  Ephraim 
Frisch  of  Pine  Bluff  and  Jacob  Billikopf  of 
Kansas  City. 

The  evening  session,  on  legal  aid,  will  be 


led  by  Minnie  F.  Low  of  Chicago,  followed 
by  Judge  Mack,  Samuel  Sobel,  Max  B.  May 
and  Bernard  Greensfelder. 

Thursday  will  be  given  over  to  the  ses- 
sion of  Jewish  Social  Workers.  In  the 
morning,  with  Supt.  S.  Wolfenstein  of  the 
Cleveland  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  in  the 
chair,  there  will  be  a  paper,  A  Special  Study 
of  the  Problem  of  Boarding  Out  Jewish  Chil- 
dren and  of  Pensioning  Widowed  Mothers, 
comprising  a  joint  report  compiled  by  Solo- 
mon Lowenstein  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum,  Morris  D.  Waldman  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  and  L.  B.  Bernstein  of 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  all 
of  New  York.  Discussion  will  be  by  Dr. 
Wolfenstein  of  Cleveland;  Henry  Mauser  of 
the  Pacific  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  San 
Francisco;  and  A.  Wyle  of  the  Jewish  Or- 
phan Asylum,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  second  paper,  by  Chester  J.  Teller  of 
the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  New  Orleans, 
is  on  Special  Education  for  Jewish  Depend- 
ent Children,  with  particular  reference  to 
technical  and  industrial  training;  with  dis- 
cussion by  Supt.  A.  D.  Faber  of  the  Jewish 
Foster  Home,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  Henry 
Woolf  of  the  Leopold  Morse  Home  and  Or- 
phanage, Mattapan,  Mass. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  with  Cecil 
Wiener,  superintendent  of  the  Federated 
Jewish  Charities  of  Buffalo,  in  the  chair,  the 
first  paper,  on  the  Relation  Between  the  So- 
cial Worker  and  His  Organization,  will  be 
by  Boris  D.  Bogen  of  the  United  Jewish 
Charities  of  Cincinnati,  with  discussion  by 
Montefiore  Bienenstock  of  the  Jewish  Char- 
itable and  Educational  Union  of  St.  Louis, 
and  David  Blaustein  of  the  Hebrew  Institute 
of  Chicago.  The  second  paper,  Social  Work 
as  a  Profession,  by  Louis  H.  Levin  of  tho 
Federated  Jewish  Charities,  Baltimore,  will 
be  discussed  by  Rose  Sommerfeld  of  the 
Clara  de  Hirsch  Home,  New  York,  Mrs.  Max 
Carton  of  the  Council  Educational  Alliance, 
Cleveland,  and  Philip  Seman  of  the  Educa- 
tional Alliance,  St.  Louis.  The  final  session, 
the  evening  of  May  19,  with  David  M.  Bress- 
ler, manager  of  the  Industrial  Removal  Of- 
fice, New  York,  in  the  chair,  is  announced  to 
"promote  good  will,  friendship  and  a  better 
understanding  among  social  workers." 


SETTLEMENT  WORKERS 

The  following  call  for  a  conference  of  resi- 
dents and  workers  in  settlements  to  be  held 
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in  St.  Louis  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  has  been  issued: 

"To  RESIDENTS  OF  SETTLEMENTS:  At  the 
Buffalo  meeting  of  the.  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  a  large  and  rep- 
resentative group  of  settlement  residents 
from  various  cities  met  for  conference  at 
Welcome  Hall.  It  was  then  decided  to  call 
in  advance  another  conference  to  be  held 
In  connection  with  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of 
the  national  conference.  The  undersigned 
suggest  Wednesday,  May  18,  the  day  before 
the  national  conference  opens,  and  Hotel 
Jefferson  the  headquarters,  as  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting. 

"The  discussion  of  the  function  of  the  set- 
tlement will  be  opened  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion by  Prof.  George  H.  Meade  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  At  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion plans  for  uniform  action  In  certain  mat- 
ters of  public  interest  will  be  submitted. 
"(Signed)  JANE  ADDAMS 

"MARY  E.   MACDOWELL 
"GRAHAM  TAYLOR." 

The  impromptu  gathering  at  Buffalo  was 
BO  profitable  that  all  those  in  attendance 
were  prompted  to  secure  another  meeting  at 
St.  Louis.  To  assure  an  entire,  uninter- 
rupted day  for  conference  and  fellowship, 
the  meeting  has  been  called  a  day  in  ad- 
vance of  the  opening  of  the  national  confer- 
once.  It  is  hoped  that  the  occasion  may 
prove  so  valuable  that  it  may  become  a  reg- 
ular feature  of  the  national  conference. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

The  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  will 
hold  a  conference  April  21  and  22  at  New 
York  University  on  Washington  Square. 
This  is  the  first  conference  of  what  is  plan- 
ned as  an  annual  series  in  bringing  to- 
gether physicians,  school  workers,  juvenile 
court  workers  and  others  interested  in  ab- 
normal children — "atypical"  children  is  the 
phrase  invented  by  Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E. 
Groszmann  of  the  Groszmann  School  for 
Nervous  and  Atypical  Children  at  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  main  em- 
phasis of  the  association  has  been  placed 
upon  laboratory  and  research  work  in  con- 
nection with  a  study  of  special  cases  selected 
for  education  in  the  Groszmann  School;  upon 
lectures  and  publication  of  scientific  mono- 
graphs; upon  the  collection  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  writings  on  exceptional 
development  in  childhood;  upon  an  exten- 
sive campaign  of  education  of  tho  public  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  of  what  is 
really  meant  by  exceptional  development,  os- 
pecially  to  make  better  known  the  distinc- 
tion between  atypical  and  retarded  devel- 
opment on  the  one  hand,  and  degenerate  and 
arrested  on  the  other. 

The  general  subject  for  the  whole  con- 
ference is  the  exceptional  child.  At  9.30 
the  morning  of  April  21,  the  subject  will  be 


the  Recognition  of  the  Problem  of  the  Ex- 
ceptional Child,  with  papers  by  Ossian  Lang, 
editor  of  the  School  Journal;  Dr.  F.  J.  A. 
Torek,  president  of  the  association;  Andrew 
W.  Edson,  associate  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  New  York;  Milledge  L.  Bonham,  Jr., 
Oliver  P.  Cornman,  associate  superintendent 
of  schools,  Philadelphia;  and  discussion  led 
by  Herman  H.  Horne  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity; Gustave  Straubenmueller,  associate 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  New  York; 
and  A.  B.  Poland,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

At  the  afternoon  session  at  2.30,  the  topic 
will  be  Phases  of  Exceptional  Development, 
with  papers  by  Dr.  E.  Bosworth  McCready 
of  Pittsburgh;  Tom  A.  Williams  of  Wash- 
ington; Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  director  of 
physical  training  in  the  New  York  Public 
schools;  Dr.  E.  Livingston  Hunt,  Dr.  S. 
Philip  Goodhart  and  Dr.  Sidney  V.  Haas, 
New  York;  with  discussion  led  by  Dr.  Torek 
and  Dr.  Maurice  Fishberg. 

The  evening  session  on  The  Perspective  of 
the  Problem  of  the  Exceptional  Child  will 
include  papers  by  Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E. 
Groszmann,  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Maurice  Fishberg  of  New  York, 
Ernest  K.  Colter  of  the  New  York  Children's 
Court,  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  of  the  Free 
Synagogue,  New  York,  and  discussion  led 
by  George  Alexander  Kohut  of  the  Kohut 
School  for  Boys,  New  York;  Dr.  S.  Philip 
Goodhart  and  Will  S.  Monroe  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  New  Jersey. 

INTERNATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  date  of  the  next  international  con- 
gress on  tuberculosis  to  be  held  in  Rome  has 
been  set  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  April, 
1911,  about  the  same  time  as  the  jubilee  of 
the  independence  of  Italy  and  the  national 
exhibition  of  art.  The  place  of  meeting 
will  be  at  the  Castello  St.  Angelo  (Moles 
Hadrian).  The  discussion  will  bo  divided 
into  five  sections  on  the  origin,  spread,  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  organization  for  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  special  meetings 
similar  to  those  held  in  Washington.  The 
president  of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
is  Gtiido  Bacelli,  and  the  secretary  general, 
Professor  Ascoli.  The  headquarters  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  secretary  general 
are  at  Via  Lucina,  Rome. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

The  second  Child  Conference  for  Research 
and  Welfare  Work  will  be  held  June  28  io 
July  2,  again  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  where 
thirty-three  organizations  were  represented 
at  the  Initial  meeting  a  year  ago.  The  con- 
ference alms  to  be  a  central  clearing  house 
for  Information  and  definite  action  for  the 
welfare  of  children.  The  purpose,  accord- 
ing to  announcements  issued  by  Henry  S. 
("MI-MS,  secretary,  is  to  take  the  child  as  a 
whole  and  to  consider  anything  that  relates 
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to  him  as  within  its  field  of  investigation  and 
activity.  Instead  of  taking  some  one  phase 
of  child  nature,  such  as  gardening,  or  play- 
grounds, or  health,  the  conference  regards 
the  coming  citizen  as  a  unit  and  attends  to 
the  unit's  needs  in  their  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  the  community  as  well.  The 
president  of  the  conference  is  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  president  of  Clark  University. 

The  program  has  not  yet  been  issued,  but 
an  announcement  of  its  main  features  in- 
cludes addresses  by  Dr.  Gall,  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey  of  Cornell,  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  of 
Denver,  Dr.  McMillan  of  Chicago,  director 
of  the  Chicago  Department  of  Education; 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis;  Mrs.  Helen  More  of  Minneap- 
olis, president  of  the  National  Federation  cf 
Women's  Clubs;  Dr.  Helen  Putnam  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.;  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee;  Charles  P. 
Neill  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  Elmer 
Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education;  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles  of  tho 
Rockefeller  Foundation;  Dr.  Prince  A.  Mor- 
row of  the  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral 
Prophylaxis,  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago, 
John  L.  Sewell  of  Boston-1915;  Roy  Smith 
Wallace  of  the  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  New 
York;  and  Prof.  William  H.  Burnham  of 
Clark  University. 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  CONFERENCE 

The  first  Lehigh  Valley  Child-Helping  Con- 
ference will  be  held  at  the  Carter  Junior 
Republic,  at  Republic  Station  on  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  May  14,  with  a 
morning  and  afternoon  session  and  a  social 
hour  at  noon.  The  topics  are:  The  Atypical 
Child  in  the  Public  Schools,  The  Child  of 
the  Immigrant,  The  Erring  Child  in  Our 
Valley  and  What  Probation  and  Preventive 
Methods  Can  Do  For  Him,  and  Home  and 
School.  The  speakers  have  not  yet  been 
announced.  The  territory  covered  by  the 
term  Lehigh  Valley,  as  interpreted  by  the 
committee  in  charge,  extends  from  Easton 
to  Hazleton,  but  workers  from  other  sec- 
tions will  be  welcomed.  The  committee  In 
charge  consists  of  J.  S.  Heberling,  super- 
intendent of  the  William  T.  Carter  Junior 
Republic;  Rev.  William  Q.  Bennett,  president 
of  the  Lehigh  County  Juvenile  Court  and  Pro- 
bation Association;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Griffiths,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Easton;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Mitchell,  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Home  of  South  Bethlehem;  and 
James  J.  Bevan,  superintendent  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Carbon  county. 

JUDGE  LINDSEY  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  League  for  Political  Education,  New 
York,  announces  that  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey 
of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court  will  give  a 
special  lecture  at  Carnegie  Hall  the  evening 
of  April  21  on  The  Moral  Crisis  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  his  only  public  appearance  in 


New  York  this  season,  and  it  will  be  await- 
ed with  particular  interest  by  all  those  who 
have  followed  his  Beast  and  the  Jungle  ap- 
pearing serially  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 
It  is  stated  that  he  has  recovered  from  the 
injuries  received  in  a  railroad  wreck  last 
week. 

PREVENTING  ALCOHOLISM 

Tho  May  meeting  (May  5)  of  the  public 
health  section  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  will  be  on  The  Control  and  Pre- 
vention of  Alcoholism.  Dr.  Frederick  Peter- 
son will  discuss  the  Medical  Aspects,  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher  the  Economic  Aspects,  Homer 
Folks  the  Social  Aspects  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Avery  the  Moral  Aspects. 

CITY  PLANNING 

The  program  for  the  Second  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning  and  Problems  of 
Congestion,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  May  2-4,  has  been  issued.  At  the 
opening  meeting  the  evening  of  May  2,  with 
George  Dietrich,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  the  chair,  Mayor  Edgerton 
and  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  secretary  of 
the  National  Municipal  League,  will  speak, 
and  Federick  Law  Olmsted  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  will  give  a  general  introductory 
paper. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  of  May  3,  the 
general  subject  will  be  The  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Congestion  of  Population,  with 
Frederick  L.  Ford,  city  engineer  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  will 
speak:  John  P.  Fox,  New  York;  George  E. 
Hooker,  secretary  City  Club,  Chicago;  Ed- 
ward T.  Hartman,  secretary  Massachusetts 
Civic  League;  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Popula- 
tion, New  York;  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  New 
York;  Milton  Dana  Morrill,  Washington; 
Warr«n  H.  Manning,  Boston;  Robert  A. 
Pope,  Roanoke,  Va.;  George  B.  Ford,  New 
York;  and  Edward  E.  Pratt,  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy. 

Tuesday  evening  there  will  be  a  banquet 
at  the  Hotel  Seneca,  at  which  President 
Rush  Rhees  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
will  preside. 

The  morning  of  May  4,  the  subject  will  be 
The  Circulation  of  Passengers  and  Freight 
in  its  Relation  to  the  City  Plan.  The  speak- 
ers will  include:  George  R.  Stearns,  director 
of  public  service,  Philadelphia;  Calvin  Tom- 
kins,  dock  commissioner,  New  York;  Nelson 
P.  Lewis,  chief  engineer -of  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate and  Apportionment,  New  York;  Prof. 
James  S.  Pray,  Harvard;  John  Nolen,  land- 
scape architect,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  George  E. 
Kesslcr,  landscape  architect,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Henry  V.  Hubbard,  Harvard;  Sylvester 
Baxter,  secretary  Metropolitan  Improvement 
League,  Boston;  and  George  R.  Wadsworth, 
civil  engineer,  Boston. 

The  afternoon  of  May  4  will  be  given  up  to 
a  discussion  of  Some  Problems  of  Legal  and 
Administrative  Procedure  Affecting  the  City 
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Plan.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  Andrew 
Wright  Crawford,  assistant  city  solicitor, 
Philadelphia;  Eolton  Hall,  New  York;  Fred- 
erick L.  Ford,  city  engineer,  Hartford,  Conn  : 
and  Joseph  W.  Shirley,  chief  engineer,  Bal- 
timore Topographical  Survey,  Baltimore. 

NATIONAL  NEGRO  CONFERENCE 

The  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Negro  Committee  will  be  held  in  New  York, 
May  12-14,  on  the  subject  of  Disfranchise- 
ment  and  How  It  Works.  With  one  excep- 
tion the  meetings  are  closed,  but  those  in- 
terested may  secure  tickets  by  writing  to 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Negro  Commit- 
tee, Room  422,  500  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 
The  opening  session  the  afternoon  of  May  12, 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Charities 
Building,  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  busi- 
ness. The  public  meeting  will  be  held  the 
evening  of  May  12  at  Cooper  Union,  the 
speakers  being  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  Con- 
gressman William  S.  Bennett,  Rev.  R.  C. 
Ransom,  Mrs.  Ida  Wells-Barnett  and  Ray 
Stannard  Baker. 

The  sessions  on  May  13  will  be  in  the 
United  Charities  Building.  In  the  morning 
the  subject  will  be  Disfranchisement  and 
How  it  Works,  with  Albert  E.  Pillsbury, 
former  attorney  general  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  chair,  and  addresses  by  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes  and  Prof.  W.  E.  Burghardt 
DuBois,  followed  by  stories  of  the  experi- 
ences of  disfranchised  men.  In  the  after- 
noon, with  Mr.  Pillsbury  in  the  chair,  the 
subject  will  be  the  Effect  of  Disfranchise- 
ment. The  speakers  will  be  Warfield  Story 
of  Boston,  George  H.  White  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  Independ- 
ent. In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Nurses'  Settlement. 

The  morning  session  on  May  14  will  be 
for  organization.  The  afternoon  session  will 
be  on  Public  Education  in  the  South  Af- 
fected by  Disfranchisement,  at  which  the 
speakers  will  be  Kelly  Miller  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Professor  DuBois  and  Rev.  Horace 
Bumstead,  ex-president  of  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity. In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  semi- 
public  meeting  at  the  Berkeley  Theater,  with 
Judge  Wendell  P.  Stafford  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
chair,  and  addresses  by  Alfred  Bushnell 
Hart  of  Harvard,  Prof.  Franz  Boaz  of  Co- 
lumbia, Mary  Church  Terrell  and  C.  H. 
Skaggs  of  Chicago. 

CONFERENCE  ON  RECREATION 

The  April  conference  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  to  be  held 
on  the  nineteenth,  will  discuss  recreation 
based  «£,  the  four  following  papers:  Edi 
tion  Through  Recreation,  Howard  Brad- 
street,  secretary  of  the  Parks  and  Play- 
ground Association;  Folk  Dancing  in  Con- 
nection with  Athletic  Work,  Elizabeth  Bur- 
chenal;  The  Dance  Problem,  Its  Dangers 
and  Its  Remedies,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels, 


chairman  Committee  on  Amusements;  Story 
Telling  on  the  Playground,  Richard  Morse 
Hodge,  D.D.,  Columbia  University. 

1910  CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  change 
in  date  for  a  conference  listed  in  the  calen- 
dar of  February  26: 

International  Congress  of  Public  Relief 
and  Private  Philanthropy,  August  -6-13  in- 
stead of  August  30-September  4. 

The  following  additional  announcements 
have  been  received: 

INTERNATIONAL. 

International  Congress  of  Improved  Hous- 
ing, May.  Vienna,  Austria.  Executive  sec- 
retary, William  H.  Tolman,  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  New  York  city. 

Permanent  International  Commission  for 
the  Study  of  Diseases  of  Occupation,  Septem- 
ber 10-14.  Brussels,  Belgium.  Secretary  of 
American  section,  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D., 
State  Board  of  Health,  Boston,  Mass. 

NATIONAL. 

National  Conference  on  City  Planning  and 
Congestion,  May  2-4.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Sec- 
retary, Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  South 
Washington  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  for  tne  Study  of  Epil- 
epsy and  the  Treatment  of  Epileptics,  May 
7.  Baltimore,  Md.  Secretary,  J.  F.  Munson, 
Sonyea,  N.  Y. 

American  Peace  Society,  May  11.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Secretary,  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood,  31  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Sub- 
ject: War  Not  Inevitable — Illustrations  from 
the  History  of  Our  Country. 

American  Society  for  Sanitary  and  Moral 
Prophylaxis,  June  6.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Sec- 
retary, James  Pedersen,  M.  D.,  20  East  Forty- 
sixth  street,  New  York  city.  A  meeting  for 
the  organization  of  a  national  federation  of 
the  fifteen  societies  now  existing  in  this 
country. 

National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States,  July  2-8.  Boston,  Mass.  Sec- 
retary, Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

STATE. 

New  England  Arbitration  and  Peace  Con- 
gress, May  8-11.  Hartford,  Conn.  Secre- 
tary, Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  31  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Indiana  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, October.  Marion,  Ind.  Secretary, 
N.  G.  Weatherley,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association, 
November.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Executive 
secretary,  H.  E.  Dearholt,  M.  D.,  Goldsmith 
Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League,  November  2- 
3.  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary  E.  T.  Hart- 
man,  3  Joy  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Subjects: 
The  Garden;  The  Social  Center;  Village  Im- 
provement; The  Architecture  of  Country 
Roads. 
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AT  THE  BAR  OF  JUDGMENT 

Assuming  the  soundness  of  the  orthodox  teaching  in  regard  to  the  final 
judgment,  what  are  the  specific  questions  which  we  may  expect  to  have  to 
answer  in  that  solemn  hour  when  we  are  required  to  give  a  final  account  of 
ourselves?  A  group  of  university  students  were  recently  asked  to  write  down 
each  three  such  questions.  Little  time  was  given  for  deliberation,  for  this  was 
not  a  term  examination,  but  merely  a  preliminary  to  a  discussion  in  social  econo- 
my and  its  purpose  was  to  discover  what  virtues  appeared  to  the  members  of  the 
class  to  be  the  fundamental  virtues.  The  questions  thus  hastily  but  conscien- 
tiously formulated  strike  far  down  below  superficial  morality. 

One  asks:  Was  love  the  motive  of  your  life?  Another,  What  have  you 
done  for  your  fellow  men  ?  A  third,  Did  you  try  to  give  to  society  or  to  get  from 
it?  A  fourth,  Have  you  been  of  any  real,  not  spectacular,  value  and  help  to  some 
few  unhappy  people?  A  fifth,  Have  you  endeavored  to  live  according  to  the 
highest  ideal  of  character  which  has  come  into  your  thought?  A  sixth,  Did 
you  provide — while  striving  to  ameliorate  general  social  conditions — for  those 
persons  naturally  dependent  upon  you?  A  seventh,  Have  you  striven  to  live  up 
to  the  very  best  you  knew?  Have  you  striven  to  help  others  to  live  up  to  their 
best?  An  eighth,  Are  you  willing  to  continue  the  struggle  that  you  have  been 
making  towards  a  higher  and  fuller  life?  A  ninth,  evidently  with  exceptional 
experiences  and  temptations  in  mind,  Have  you  been  happy?  As  our  tenth 
selection  from  the  list  of  nearly  a  hundred  questions,  we  may  repeat  the  unso- 
phisticated but  comprehensive  inquiry  of  a  ten-year-old  daughter  of  the  house 
who  chanced  to  be  present.  She  could  think  of  only  one  question  but  wrote  that 
bravely,  Have  you  been  good?  One  student  did  not  believe  in  a  final  judgment 
at  all  and  found  difficulty  even  in  assuming  it  for  the  sake  of  argument;  and 
another,  trained  in  theology,  declared  that  from  his  conception  of  the  Almighty 
Being  as  one  who  hears  all  things,  sees  all  things,  and  knows  all  things,  he  could 
not  conceive  the  final  judgment  as  being  conducted  in  a  catechetical  manner. 

This  unique  discussion  was  in  charge  of  that  "prince  of  teachers,"  Prof. 
Simon  N.  Patten  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  although  the  seminar  in 
which  it  took  place  was  not  in  his  own  but  in  a  neighboring  university.  The 
questions  of  which  \ve  have  furnished  illustrations  served  admirably  the  purpose 
which  the  lecturer  had  intended.  All  were  questions  relating  to  personal  char- 
acter, and  the  virtues  which  they  were  intended  to  test  were  individual  virtues. 
Against  this  background  Professor  Patten  put  the  questions  which  a  more  social 
religion  would  lead  one  to  expect  to  have  to  answer: 

Where  do  you  come  from? 

From  Norwich,  X.  Y. ;   from  New  York  city;   From  Philadelphia;   From  Pittsburgh; 
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From  San  Francisco;  From  Milwaukee;  From  Providence;  From  Washington,  D.  C. — 
as  the  case  may  be. 

What  are  the  prevailing  conditions  in  your  community?  Are  the  lawmakers  hon- 
est? Does  justice  prevail  in  the  courts?  Do  the  powerful  oppress  the  helpless?  Is 
the  death  rate  normal?  Is  childhood  protected?  Is  there  congestion  of  population, 
exploitation  of  employes,  corruption  of  public  officials? 

I  do  not  know  exactly  about  such  matters.  I  tried  to  live  a  blameless  life.  I 
was  a  good  church  member.  I  clothed  the  naked,  fed  the  hungry,  visited  the  sick.  All 
the  commandments  I  kept  from  my  youth  up.  Nay,  I  sold  a  large  part  of  what  I 
had  and  gave  to  the  poor.  But  I  had  not  much  political  influence.  My  business  and 
family  interests  left  me  little  time  for  politics  and  social  reforms.  My  work  in  the 
church  took  much  of  my  leisure.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  neighbor's  children 
worked  in  the  mills  at  tender  years  or  visited  immoral  haunts  at  night  in  the  uniform 
of  a  recognized  messenger  service.  I  voted  for  license  to  keep  taxes  low.  I  took  rent 
from  overcrowded  tenements  because  my  agents  managed  that  part  of  my  property 
and  it  was  an  inconvenience  to  change  investments.  I  found  it  easier  to  do  business 
with  a  political  machine  and  acquiesced  in  the  graft  on  which  it  lived.  I  often  heard 
proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  social  responsibility,  but  I  did  not  take  them  seriously. 

Professor  Patten's  startling  theory  is  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  expect  salva- 
tion unless  his  neighborhood  is  also  saved.  He  is  scarcely  willing  to  admit  that 
a  personal  life  of  disinterested  public  service  directed  against  the  ills  which  pre- 
vent social  regeneration  and  salvation  is  an  adequate  defence.  Why  should  one 
plead  his  personal  merits  if  they  have  not  prevailed  against  the  oppression,  the 
misery,  the  unnecessary  hardships  from  which  others  suffer?  A  complete  identi- 
fication of  one's  present  and  eternal  interests  with  the  interests  of  his  fellows 
is  the  demand  of  real  religion.  This  is  the  noble  conception  of  ancient  Judaism — 
a  national,  social  conception,  which  should  have  been  broadened  into  international 
relations,  but  which  we  have  instead  narrowed,  especially  in  our  individualistic, 
divergent,  Protestant  sects,  until  the  sense  of  social  responsibility  has  been  well 
nigh  lost.  The  idea  that  individuals  must  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  nation  is 
thus  neither  repugnant  to  the  ethical  sense  nor  inconsistent  with  the  analogies 
of  our  present  experience.  It  is  a  profound  truth  to  which  we  must  return 
from  our  extreme  individualistic  philosophy  if  we  would  have  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation between  religion  and  social  work. 

Whether  the  searching  scrutiny  is  made  of  all  souls  in  a  final  judgment  day, 
or  one  by  one  and  day  by  day  as  the  record  is  made,  is  not  our  present  concern. 
That,  whenever  and  however  made,  it  will  include  questions  relating  to  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  others  relating  to  the  inner  personal  life,  would  seem  to  be  cer- 
tain. The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  any  citizen  of  a  corrupt  and  contented 
community,  upon  any  citizen  of  a  neighborhood  in  which  vice  and  intemperance 
prevail,  in  which  there  is  an  excessive  death  rate  or  demonstrable  social  degenera- 
tion, to  show  that  he  has  continuously  done  what  he  could  to  change  these  things. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  adverse  presumption  cannot 
be  overcome  by  adequate  evidence.  We  incline  to  the  moderate  view  that  the 
citizen  need  only  show  that  he  has  not  in  any  way  profited  by  the  untoward  con- 
ditions; and  that  he  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  social  as  well  as  the 
personal  implications  in  the  little  daughter's  simple  question:  Have  you  been 
good? 
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THE    SURVEY 
THIS    WEEK 

We  publish  this  week  the  first  complete 
statement  of  the  compensation  plan 
adopted  for  all  workmen  of  all  constitu- 
ent companies  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  It  covers  both  injuries  and 
death  to  a  working  force  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  men  and  thus  becomes  by 
far  the  most  important  compensation 
scheme  in  America. 

The  articles  by  Mrs.  Winter  and  Mr. 
Johnson  form  a  new  and  most  interest- 
ing way  of  presenting  health  and  charity 
problems;  Mrs.  Winter's  allegory  is  as 
quaint  a  statement  of  some  of  a  modern 
city's  problems  as  one  can  find  anywhere. 
To  introduce  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Min- 
neapolis with  a  message  that  "where 
there's  a  will  to  make  a  better  city, 
there's  a  way"  shows  a  lively  gift  of  im- 
agination. Mr.  Johnson's  advice  to  di- 
rectors of  associated  charities,  pointing 
out  the  sharp  distinction  between  the 
boards  of  such  an  organization  and  of  a 
business  house,  is  particularly  useful,  for 
the  directors  of  many  charity  societies 
are  business  men. 

Dr.  Carrington  presents  briefly  the 
plans  for  an  inexpensive  fresh-air  school 
which  he  has  worked  out  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis.  School  children  can 
study  in  fresh  air,  with  resulting  good 
health  and  good  lessons,  at  comparative- 
ly small  expense.  A  new  building  can  be 
put  up  simply  and  inexpensively,  or  an 
old  one  rearranged  by  tearing  out  a  wall 
or  two  and  substituting  curtains.  Tuber- 
culous and  other  sick  children  pick  up 
quickly  in  such  outdoor  classrooms.  Chil- 
dren who  are  well  draw  in  added  strength 
and  growth  and  vitality  along  with  read- 
ing and  arithmetic. 

The  report  of  a  special  commission  in 
California,  reviewed  in  Mr.  Andrews's 
department,  recommends  compulsory  in- 
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vestigation  of  industrial  disputes,  but 
halts  at  compulsory  arbitration  like  that 
under  the  Canadian  law.  This  is  a  step 
forward.  He  points  out  that  one  goes 
only  a  little  way  into  questions  of  labor 
law  and  labor  troubles  to  make  the  aston- 
ishing discovery  "that  in  the  field  of  labor 
legislation  our  country  is  a  generation  be- 
hind the  other  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth.  If,  like  our  old  patriot,  Patrick 
Henry,  we  are  to  insist  that  experience 
is  the  only  light  by  which  we  can  guide 
our  feet,  then  those  interested  in  labor 
legislation  should  hasten  to  save  them- 
selves many  unnecessary  and  expensive 
blunders  by  appropriating  European  ex- 
perience." 

Mr.  Robinson's  department,  Civic  Im- 
provement, includes  a  map  of  St.  Louis 
showing  the  proposed  system  of  parks 
and  connecting  parkways. 

We  are  asked  to  urge  again  that  all 
who  are  planning  to  attend  the  May  con- 
ferences in  St.  Louis  write  at  once  for 
hotel  reservations. 

A    COMMISSION    TO 
STUDY  CONGESTION 

The  Committee  on  Congestion  of  Pop- 
ulation in  New  York,  which  of  late  has 
concentrated  its  efforts  toward  an  official 
study  of  the  situation  and  of  possible 
remedies,  has  secured  from  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  a  resolution  urging  the 
mayor  to  appoint  an  unpaid  commission. 
It  is  understood  that  Mayor  Gaynor  will 
comply.  There  are  to  be  nineteen  mem- 
bers, ten  of  them  aldermen  and  nine 
"persons  of  known  experience  and  prom- 
inence." They  are  to  "prepare  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  present  relief 
and  future  prevention  of  congestion  of 
population"  and  are  authorized  to  "em- 
ploy such  expert  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary." 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  report  in 
ninety  days,  but  the  time  can  and  must 
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be  extended  to  secure  results  worth 
while.  Such  a  "comprehensive  plan" 
will  require  more  than  ninety  days  for 
the  mere  formulation,  after  the  whole 
situation  has  been  studied.  A  thorough 
inquiry,  starting  with  the  advantage  of 
the  mass  of  information  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  congestion  committee,  would 
be  very  valuable.  The  committee  has 
pretty  thoroughly  impressed  New  York 
with  the  evil  results  of  congestion;  its 
causes  are  almost  as  well  understood; 
the  zones  of  density  have  been  charted; 
the  sections  where  preventive  measures 
will  be  most  needed  have  been  accurately 
predicated.  The  commission  has  all  this 
as  a  flying  start  and  can  address  itself 
directly  to  remedies  for  existing  condi- 
tions and  to  devising  preventive  measures. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  city  commission 
on  congestion,  the  committee  has  had  in- 
troduced into  the  state  Legislature  a  bill 
creating  an  unpaid  commission  of  six- 
teen members  "to  inquire  into  the  pres- 
ent distribution  of  population  throughout 
the  state  of  New  York,  into  any  causes 
for  imperfect  or  incomplete  distribution 
and  any  methods  to  secure  better  distri- 
bution." The  bill  carries  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000.  The  commission  is  to 
inquire  particularly  into  the  cost  and 
ownership  of  farm  and  village  homes 
and  into  the  school  facilities  provided. 
The  members  are  to  be  four  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  three  senators, 
four  representatives  and  the  state  com- 
missioners of  agriculture,  education,  la- 
bor, health  and  charities. 

Should  these  two  bodies  be  created 
and  go  at  their  tasks  in  the  right  spirit, 
co-ordinating  their  investigations  and  rec- 
ommendations, their  results  would  prove 
far-reaching  and  important. 

LABOR'S    CRITICISM    OF 
COMPENSATION  SCHEME 

The  editor's  summary  in  our  issue  for 
April  2  of  the  defects  that  might  be 
charged  by  labor  against  the  report  of 
the  Wainwright  commission  on  employ- 
er's liability  and  compensation,  serves  to 
indicate  some  of  the  grounds  for  the  agi- 
tation begun  at  the  end  of  March  by 
the  Joint  Labor  Conference  of  Greater 
New  York,  whose  propositions  for  com- 


pensation were  outlined  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  March  12.  The  railroad  employes 
of  the  state,  who  claim  that  the  present 
law,  the  Barnes  act,  furnishes  them  bet- 
ter protection,  support  the  conference, 
which  thus  represents  the  will  of  over 
300,000  men. 

At  a  protest  meeting  over  which  James 
T.  Gernon  of  the  Brooklyn  Central  La- 
bor Union  presided,  and  which  was  held 
at  Cooper  Union,  the  specific  complaints 
of  the  labor  bodies  were  made  public. 
The  Joint  Labor  Conference  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, intended  in  any  event  to  con- 
duct an  aggressive  campaign  for  such 
a  law  as  they  have  already  outlined. 
They  had  hoped,  however,  to  take  the 
commission's  bill  as  a  first  step — in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  members,  "to  take 
what  they  could  get  and  go  on  to  demand 
more."  But  they  claim  that  the  Haynes 
bill  already  before  the  Legislature  offers 
better  practical  protection  to  the  injured 
worker.  They  claim  furthermore  that 
the  propositions  of  the  commission  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  bar  further  progress, 
because  instead  of  attacking  the  defective 
articles  in  the  constitution,  and  thus 
throwing  the  guilt  of  inadequate  protec- 
tion for  industrial  accidents  squarely  on 
the  constitution  and  the  courts,  it  does 
all  that  can  ever  be  done  without  consti- 
tutional changes. 

The  conference  repudiates  liability  en- 
tirely and  brings  the  following  charges 
against  the  present  compensatory  scheme : 
first,  it  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
dangerous  trades,  some  of  which  are  al- 
ready protected  by  special  enactments, 
and  it  ignores  others  equally  dangerous. 
In  addition,  the  courts  have  power  to 
limit  further  the  scope  of  the  bill  by 
ruling  that  some  of  these  trades  are  not 
especially  dangerous.  Second,  that  it  is 
not  a  true  compensatory  scheme,  being 
limited  to  certain  sorts  of  accidents— 
those  caused  by  negligence  and  trade 
hazard  by  which  limitation  it  puts  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  claimant  and  still 
leaves  a  chance  for  litigation.  Third, 
that  it  provides  no  machinery  for  ensur- 
ing payment.  Fourth,  that  the  amount 
of  benefit  is  in  all  cases  inadequate.  Fifth, 
that  action  under  the  liability  law,  which 
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would  often  be  taken  by  injured  work- 
men on  account  of  the  small  amount  of 
the  compensation  benefits  spoken  of 
above,  debars  the  claimant  from  com- 
pensation in  case  of  the  failure  of  his 
suit.  On  account  of  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  meeting  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  death  of  Charles 
Sprague  Smith,  no  official  representatives 
of  the  commission  were  on  hand  to  pre- 
sent their  side  of  the  case.  Delegates 
of  the  labor  bodies  are,  however,  now  in 
conference  with  the  commission  and  it  is 
believed  that  an  understanding  can  be 
reached. 

THE    SUN    AND 
THE  CHILDREN 

An  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  trailing  far  in  the  wake  of  his  news 
columns,  adopts  as  facts  some  compari- 
son of  living  conditions  in  the  worst  of 
the  southern  mountain  districts  with  the 
best  of  the  clean  and  bustling  mill  towns. 
Therefore,  he  argues,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  take  children  out  of  the  mountains 
and  put  them  at  work  in  cotton  mills. 
The  Sun  ought  to  have  looked  into  the 
matter  further  and  protected  itself  from 
the  embarrassing  reply  by  Owen  R.  Love- 
joy,  secretary  of  the  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee,  which  is  as  vigorous  as 
anything  in  the  Sun's  own  very  best 
style.  Witness  this: 

"In  contrasting  the  'sordid,  pitiable 
homes'  of  the  southern  rural  districts 
with  the  'sanitary  quarters'  and  the  'se- 
cret of  a  wholesome  breakfast  and  dinner 
table'  of  the  cotton  mill  villages,  the  Sun 
falls  into  the  blunder  common  to  defend- 
ers of  child  labor  in  the  South — of  fail- 
ing to  discriminate  between  a  cotton  mill 
village  and  a  cotton  mill.  Unquestion- 
ably in  many  instances  those  who  go 
from  isolated  country  districts  into  the 
cotton  mill  village  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  higher  plane  of  civilization 
and  permitted  to  witness  and  sometimes 
participate  in  the  use  of  conveniences 
hitherto  unknown.  But  when  the  Sun 
tells  us  of  the  'benefkient  virtues  of  ex- 
ercise and  discipline'  forced  upon  girls 
of  eight  and  nine  years  through  a  twelve- 
hour  day  in  the  moist,  lint-laden  atmos- 
phere of  a  cotton  mill ;  when  other  de- 


fenders of  these  conditions  confess,  'I 
saw  many  children  at  work  at  the  spin- 
dles and  as  helpers  in  and  near  Hunts- 
ville,  ranging  anywhere  from  seven  years 
up,'  'the  index  finger  of  more  than  one 
little  hand  was  missing,  lost  in  the  ma- 
chines, and  occasionally  a  whole  hand 
was  gone,'  'these  children  work  twelve 
hours  a  day  in  a  great  room,  the  windows 
of  which  are  kept  tightly  closed  and  the 
air  of  which,  filled  with  fine  particles  of 
lint,  is  being  constantly  moistened  by 
vaporizers/  we  are  disposed  to  take  a 
cheerful  view  of  the  situation.  And  this 
not  because  we  are  assured  by  the  editor 
of  the  Sun  that  these  children  'have  al- 
most invariably  lost  their  unwholesome 
pallor  within  a  year  and  bloomed  into 
health  and  vigor,'  and  by  so-called  in- 
vestigators that  these  conditions  are  a 
blessing  because  they  rescue  the  child 
from  the  ravages  of  the  hookworm,  but 
because  there  is  little  question  what  the 
verdict  of  the  public  will  be  if  the  attor- 
neys for  the  defense  of  child  labor  in 
the  South  are  compelled  to  advance  such 
evidence  of  its  'blessings.' 

"If  'the  southern  manufacturers  have 
recently  shown  on  the  evidence  of  un- 
questionable statistics'  that  such  marvel- 
ous benefits  accrue  to  the  little  southern 
children  from  the  sixty-six  hour  week  in 
a  cotton  mill,  we  venture  to  protest  that 
such  evidence  should  be  made  public  in- 
stead of  being  sent  confidentially  to  the 
editor  of  the  Sun." 

FOR     UNIFORM 
SYSTEMS  OF  REPORTS 

The  New  York  Times,  commenting 
favorably  on  the  annual  report  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  says: 

Do  the  generous  donors  of  the  750  or  more 
private  charitable  societies  and  institutions 
in  this  state  know  how  their  gifts  are  being 
used?  Examination  of  the  yearly  reports 
of  most  of  these  societies  would  indicate 
that  their  official  heads  are  themselves  not 
clear  upon  this  question.  Owing,  also,  to 
divergent  methods  of  presentation,  it  Is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  compare  like  activi- 
ties in  a  way  to  measure  executive  efficiency. 
To  make  comparisons  complete  it  is  essen- 
tial that  charitable  societies  agree  upon  a 
uniform  system  of  reports — which  should  b« 
a  very  simple  matter. 
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The  obvious  and  very  simple  way  to 
accomplish  this  result,  for  at  least  one 
state,  is  to  pass  the  law  recommended 
by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties in  its  annual  report,  giving  to  that 
board  the  right  to  require  a  report  from 
all  charitable  societies.  This  would  in- 
sure uniform  and  comparable  financial 
statements  and  statistics. 

A     HOUSING      COMMITTEE 
ORGANIZED  IN  BROOKLYN 

The  Tenement  House  Committee  re- 
cently appointed  by  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  with  Darwin  R.  James,  Jr., 
as  chairman,  and  Dr.  William  R.  Pratt 
as  secretary,  has  before  it  a  large  and 
important  task.  There  are  in  Brooklyn 
40,370  old  tenements  housing  over  one 
million  people.  The  tenement  house  law 
requires  certain  definite  structural 
changes  in  old  buildings  in  order  to  ad- 
mit more  light  and  air,  but  only  a  small 
percentage  of  Brooklyn  buildings  have 
been  altered.  There  are  58,554  totally 
.dark  rooms,  7,000  basement  apartments 
unfit  for  habitation ;  thousands  of  dark, 
unventilated,  public  halls,  and  thousands 
of  apartments  without  proper  water  sup- 
ply and  water  closets.  The  fact  that  45,- 
ooo  violations  of  the  law  are  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Tenement  House  Department 
is  a  good  indication  of  conditions. 

The  tenement  house  law  has  been  in 
existence  nine  years  and  if  enforced  will 
afford  Brooklyn  great  relief.  In  the 
past,  the  department  has  lacked  funds 
and  inspectors  for  adequate  enforcement, 
but  as  both  of  these  have  now  been  pro- 
vided, it  is  the  plan  of  the  committee  to 
aid  the  department  in  making  a  thorough 
inspection  and  relieving  conditions  m 
every  part  of  the  borough.  Dr.  Pratt, 
the  secretary  of  the  committee,  has  held 
a  position  in  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment since  1902,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Robert  W.  deForest,  the  first 
commissioner.  He  is  well  equipped  for 
the  work.  The  mpst  cordial  co-operation 
is  anticipated  between  the  committee, 
Commissioner  Murphy  and  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Mann,  both  of  whom  have  at- 
tended meetings.  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  John  P.  O'Brien  has  expressed 
a  willingness  to  pay  especial  attention  to 


conditions  in  Brooklyn.  The  committee 
has  already  done  some  good  work  in  stir- 
ring up  people  through  the  local  press 
and  otherwise  to  a  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions. Their  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
Brooklyn  now  needs  the  attention  of 
the  department  fully  as  much  as  if  not 
more  than  Manhattan. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  James  and  Dr. 
Pratt,  the  members  of  the  committee  are : 
F.  B.  Pratt,  E.  A.  Freshman,  Lawrence 
Veiller,  Walter  Hammitt,  William  I. 
Nichols,  James  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Seymour 
Barnard,  A.  E.  Wakeman,  A.  M.  White, 
Alfred  T.  White,  Charles  Coleman  Mil- 
ler, James  A.  Smith,  Dr.  Milton  Reizen- 
stein,  Ralph  Jacobs  and  Louis  H.  Pink. 

THE    FORSYTH 
DENTAL  INFIRMARY 

The  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for 
Children  has  been  established  in  Boston 
by  Thomas  Alexander  Forsyth  and  John 
Hamilton  Forsyth  in  memory  of  their 
brothers  James  Bennett  Forsyth  and 
George  Henry  Forsyth. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  children 
suffering  from  defective  teeth  become 
poorly  nourished  in  consequence.  Their 
vitality  is  weakened  and  concomitantly 
their  resistance  of  disease,  and  it  is  felt 
that  a  remedy  of  these  conditions  will 
effect  the  prevention  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  sickness  and  suffering. 

From  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  care 
of  the  teeth  is  of  almost  equal  importance, 
for  children  coming  to  maturity  with  dis- 
eased and  deficient  teeth  are  often  handi- 
capped in  the  start  from  procuring  posi- 
tions in  the  various  vocations  of  life. 
Associated  with  the  care  of  the  teeth  it 
is  expected  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  treatment  of  other  troubles  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  as  for  example,  aden- 
noids  and  defective  tonsils.  It  is  further 
expected  that  in  connection  with  the 
dental  service,  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  oral  hygiene. 

THE  "LITTLE  GRANDMOTHER" 
OF  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 

The  Russian  tragedy  of  the  conviction 
of  Mme.  Breshkovsky  to  life  long  exile 
in  Siberia  for  being  the  self-confessed 
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"little  grandmother"  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution has  had  a  pathetic  echo  in  Chicago. 
She  won  many  friends  there  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  visit  two  years  ago  as  did 
also  Nicolas  Tchaykovsky,  the  patriot 
professor  who  was  acquitted  by  the  same 
tribunal  which  condemned  her.  His 
daughter  has  written  a  letter  addressed 
to  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  thanking  the 
Chicago  friends  of  her  father  and  his 
aged  compatriot  for  their  sympathy  and 
efforts  in  behalf  of  both  prisoners.  It 
is  of  such  peculiar  interest  and  pathos 
and  radiates  so  much  of  the  glow  of 
Russia's  martyr-patriotism  that  our  read- 
ers will  appreciate  its  reproduction : 

In  the  midst  of  this  almost  paralyzing 
gladness  after  this  last  Russian  state  trial 
one's  thoughts  turn  instinctively  to  all  who 
have  helped  in  these  last  anxious  years. 
There  are  times  of  gratitude  and  rejoicing 
when  silence  best  expresses  one's  gratitude 
and  in  the  personal  peace  that  has  fallen 
upon  our  family  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends  I  would  fain  give  thanks  in  silence. 

But  the  world  issues  are  as  great  as  he- 
fore.  The  sword  cannot  yet  be  sheathed, 
for  there  is  much  to  be  done.  In  our  own 
gladness  we  cannot  forget  that  human  flesli 
is  still  writhing,  human  spirits  are  still  be- 
ing broken  on  the  wheel.  The  kiss  that 
Mme.  Breshkovsky  bestowed,  after  the  ver- 
dict, upon  the  London  Daily  Neivs  corre- 
spondent, with  the  words,  "I  am  so  glad  to 
speak  English  again  and  to  see  an  English- 
man," is  for  me  a  svmbo],  a  sign,  a  covenant, 
between  the  past  and  the  future,  between  the 
martyr  with  the  lines  of  well-nigh  fifty  years 
of  suffering  on  her  face  and  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  of  a  nation  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  English-speak- 
ing races  with  their  splendid  opportunities 
for  education,  for  physical  health  and  moral 
strength. 

Will  the  powers  that  be  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  that  kiss.  Will  they  see  in  the 
liberation  movement  the  salvation  of  their 
land,  before  it  is  too  late?  There  is  yet 
time  to  turn  the  sword  into  a  plowshare, 
time  to  weld  together  the  splendid  young 
forces  of  the  great  Russian  Empire,  time  to 
stanch  her  heart's  blood. 

But  wo  in  our  comfortable  homes,  what 
shall  we  do?  Spread  the  truth.  Learn  the 
life  stories  of  Russia's  heroes  and  heroines, 
the  history  of  the  Russian  people,  and  help 
them  to  join  the  free  peoples  of  Europe. 
Can  we  do  less — we  who  know? 

Youth  calls  to  youth.  The  flower  of  Russia 
is  still  marching  in  unceasing  throngs  to 
prison,  to  exile,  to  death.  Catharine  Bresh- 
kovsky stands  as  a  representative  of  hosts 
of  unnamed,  but  never-to-be-forgotten  mar- 
tyrs. She  has  her  reward  in  the  veneration, 


nay,  adoration,  that  her  name — "Babushka," 
little  grandmother — conjures  up  in  every 
corner  of  Russia  where  men  and  women  are 
thinking,  hoping,  working,  though  some- 
times well-nigh  despairing.  As  she  once 
said  of  them,  "Day  and  night  they  work.  In 
place  of  sleep  and  food  and  drink  they 
dream  of  freedom,  freedom  to  think,  to 
speak,  to  work,  and  justice  to  all."  In  her 
solitude  she  knows  that  that  goes  on  un- 
ceasingly. 

I  remember  how  some  years  ago  when  she 
stayed  with  us  the  sight  of  her  tiny  hand- 
bag, containing  all  her  worldly  possessions, 
made  me  ashamed  of  attaching  importance 
to  mere  personal  comfort  while  men  and 
women  were  being  tortured,  of  whose  suffer- 
ings the  world  would  know  little  but  for 
such  noble  souls  as  hers.  Undaunted  by  a 
whole  life  of  Siberian  exile,  by  restrictions 
of  language,  ocean,  continents;  by  fear  of  tor- 
ture, imprisonment,  renewed  exile,  at  a  time 
when  most  are  thinking  of  a  splendid  old 
age — there  is  no  rest  for  her.  Splendid  she 
stands  and  may  say,  in  Henley's  words: 
"It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  master  of  my  fate, 

I  am  captain  of  my  soul." 

BABBARA  TCHAYKOVSKY. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill,  England. 

CHILD  LABOR  CONFERENCE 
DISAGREES  WITH  DR.  STILES 

The  Southern  Conference  on  Woman 
and  Child  Labor  formed  a  permanent 
organization  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on 
April  13,  electing  as  its  president  Gov- 
ernor Malcolm  R.  Patterson,  at  whose 
call  it  had  assembled.  The  object  of  the 
conference  is  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  uniform  legislation  in  the  south- 
ern states  for  the  protection  of  working 
women  and  children ;  and  to  this  end  the 
conference  adopted  anew  the  resolutions 
previously  adopted  in  Nashville  in  1908, 
and  in  New  Orleans  in  1909. 

Eight  states  were  represented,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Missouri,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. Eight  cotton  manufacturers 
were  present  and  took  an  active  part,  one 
of  them  being  manager  for  a  corporation 
having  mills  in  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  Garnett  Andrews  of 
Chattanooga,  one  of  the  mill  men,  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  third  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  conference. 

The  new  feature  of  the  conference 
was  its  energetic  attack  upon  Dr.  Stiles 
of  the  Rockefeller  Hookworm  Commis- 
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sion  for  his  hostility  to  child  labor  leg- 
islation. The  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  this  conference  accepts  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Stiles  of  the  Rockefeller 
Hookworm  Commission,  that  the  hookworm 
disease  is  a  menace  to  our  southern  civiliza- 
tion, but 

Whereas,  this  conference  does  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Stiles  in  his  plan  of  campaign  for 
suppressing  the  said  disease,  viz.:  the  stop- 
ping of  all  child  labor  legislation  in  the 
southern  states  for  the  next  ten  years  so  as 
to  bring  in  from  the  farms  all  children  and 
place  them  in  cotton  mills  where  they  can 
be  treated  in  bulk;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  conference  denounces 
this  plan  of  Dr.  Stiles,  and  suggests,  in  its 
place,  the  passing  of  such  legislation  as  will 
force  the  children  into  the  schools  instead 
of  the  mills,  and 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  that  the  different 
states  start  a  vigorous  campaign  for  better 
sanitation  on  the  farms  and  in  the  rural 
schools. 

The  conference  endorsed  the  bill  for  a 
children's  bureau  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  denounced  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  breweries  and 
distilleries,  and  unanimously  adopted  a 
ringing  resolution  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage  as  necessary  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  measures  for  the  protection 
of  women  and  children  in  industry. 

Kate  Barnard  of  Oklahoma  was  elect- 
ed vice-president  of  the  conference  and 
Jean  Gordon  of  Louisiana,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Atlanta  in  April,  1911. 

MISSOURI     CONFERENCE 
ON  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE 

A  program  covering  the  present  busi- 
ness administration  of  state  hospitals  in 
Missouri,  the  work  being  done  and 
planned  for  the  insane,  and  the  work  that 
should  be  done  to  stamp  out  preventable 
insanity,  was  offered  by  the  Conference 
of  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Man- 
agers of  Institutions  for  the  Insane, 
Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic,  held  re- 
cently at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  G.  Wilse 
Robinson,  president  of  the  state  confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  at  Kan- 
sas City.  The  need  of  more  hospitals  and 
of  better  administration  in  those  now  ex- 
isting was  discussed  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Bliss 
of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  George  Williams  of  the 


State  Hospital  at  Fulton,  Dr.  Adkins  of 
the  City  Insane  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Dr. 
G.  Wilse  Robinson  and  Dr.  Robert 
Keanney  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Farm- 
ington ;  the  purely  business  side  by  G.  M. 
Smith  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
State  Hospital  at  Nevada  and  W.  T. 
Dillon,  an  expert  accountant.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Samson  of  State  Hospital  No.  3,  Nevada, 
who  spoke  on  Profits  from  Patient-Labor, 
and  W.  T.  Cross,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Correction,  whose 
subject  was  The  Social  Responsibility  in 
Hospital  Service,  emphasized  the  danger 
of  officialism  ("red-tape")  hampering  the 
vital  function  of  the  hospital — the  cure 
of  patients. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Robinson,  vice-president  of 
the  State  Medical  Association,  presented 
a  paper  on  Surgery  for  the  Insane.  Vari- 
ous special  subjects  were  treated  in  ad- 
dresses by  Dr.  T.  C.  Biddle  of  the  State 
Hospital  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  on  State  Care 
of  the  Indigent  Insane ;  Dr.  M.  F.  Perry 
of  the  State  Colony  for  Epileptics,  on 
the  Care  of  Epileptics ;  Dr.  John  Punton 
of  Kansas  City,  on  Responsibility  of  the 
Insane,  and  Kate  Pearson,  a  member  of 
the  Pardon  and  Parole  Board  of  Kansas 
City,  on  Feeble-Minded  Women  of  Child- 
Bearing  Age. 

The  paper  read  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Green  of 
the  State  Hospital  at  Kankakee,  111.,  on 
Hydro-therapy  for  the  Acutely  Insane 
was  especially  interesting  as  he  showed 
that  of  the  963  patients  treated  in  Illinois 
by  this  method  since  1907,  239  are  now 
able  to  live  outside  the  hospital. 

Dr.  George  Zeller  of  the  State  Hospital 
of  Peoria,  111.,  made  a  strong  plea  for 
employment  and  recreation  for  the  in- 
sane. He  dwelt  on  the  monotony  of  long 
lives  spent  in  idleness  under  institutional 
conditions,  a  monotony  that  in  his  opin- 
ion was  enough  to  drive  a  sane  mind  off 
the  track.  He  spoke  of  "silent  figures 
sitting  in  their  seats  staring  for  hours, 
more  often  at  the  floor  than  the  walls, 
waiting,  waiting  for  noon,  then  all  up 
for  dinner,  to  return  to  the  rows  of  chairs 
afterwards."  He  recommended  cottage- 
life,  workshops  and  an  industrial  teacher. 

In  line  with  the  paper  by  Dr.  L.  L. 
Uhls  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Osawatomie 
on  Heredity  and  Degeneracy,  was  Dr.  G. 
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Wilse  Robinson's  speech  on  the  Purposes 
of  the  Conference,  in  which  he  analyzed 
the  problems  of  insanity  still  to  be  solved. 
According  to  Dr.  Robinson  ninety  per 
cent  of  insanity  is  due  to  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, and  fifty  per  cent  of  such  in- 
sanity could  be  prevented  but  for  the  ig- 
norance of  parents  and  the  indifference 
of  the  state.  The  step  to  be  taken  is 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  of  the  in- 
sane, the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic,  the 
chronic  alcoholic,  the  habitual  criminal, 
in  fact  of  all  persons  with  marked  signs 
of  physical  degeneration.  To  this  pre- 
ventive work  should  be  added  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  schools  in  the  state,  followed 
by  the  segregation  and  special  training 
of  children  found  to  be  unstable.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Robinson  it  is  instability, 
uncared  for  as  it  is  nowadays,  which 
leads,  not  always  perhaps  to  insanity  and 
crime,  but  at  best  to  the  development-  of 
drunkards,  drug  fiends,  tramps  and  ne'er- 
do-weels.  Dr.  Robinson  advised  the  ex- 
amination in  psychopathic  hospitals  of 
doubtful  patients,  and  after-care  for 
those  dismissed  from  insane  wards. 

A  joint  committee  of  two  medical  so- 
cieties and  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correction  will  meet  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  consider  plans  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  state  institutions  in  regard  to 
administration;  to  found  a  psychopathic 
hospital,  a  special'  institution  for  the 
criminal  insane,  and  a  colony  for  epilep- 
tics; and  to  establish  interneships,  visit- 
ing staffs,  and  civil  service  examinations 
for  hospital  employes. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
CHILDREN  AT   ST.   LOUIS 

The  program  and  announcements  of  the 
seventh  annual  session  of  the  National 
Conference  on  the  Education  of  Back- 
ward, Truant,  Delinquent  and  Depend- 
ent Children,  was  received  too  late  to  be 
included  in  last  week's  issue  with  the 
other  conferences  meeting  in  May.  This 
conference  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  May 
16-18,  immediately  preceding  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Maryland.  By  action  of  the  executive 


committee,  papers  will  be  limited  to  thirty 
minutes.  Where  two  or  more  are  given 
on  the  same  subject  at  the  same  session, 
it  is  suggested  that  each  be  confined  to 
twenty  minutes.  Persons  assigned  to 
open  discussion  will  be  limited  to  ten 
minutes  and  others  to  five. 

The  opening  session  at  ten  o'clock  the 
morning  of  May  16,  will  have  papers  on 
Parental  Schools,  by  William  B.  Baker, 
superintendent  of  the  Parental  School, 
Spokane,  Wash. ;  on  Industrial  Training 
in  State  Schools,  by  E.  E.  Gardner, 
superintendent  of  the  Sockanosset  School 
for  Boys,  Howard,  R.  I. ;  and  by  Super- 
intendent of  Instruction  Ben  Blewett  of 
St.  Louis.  At  the  afternoon  session,  Sey- 
mour J.  Hathaway  of  Marietta,  O.,  will 
speak  on  The  Dependent  Child  in  Ohio; 
Charles  E.  Faulkner,  superintendent  of 
the  Washburn  Memorial  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Minneapolis,  on  The  Dependent 
Child  vs.  The  Delinquent  State,  His 
Wrongs  and  Their  Remedies,  with  dis- 
cussion opened  by  John  B.  Montgomery 
of  the  State  Public  School  at  Coldwater, 
Mich.  In  the  evening  O.  E.  Darnall, 
superintendent  of  the  National  Training 
School  for  Boys  at  Washington,  will  give 
the  presidential  address  and  Past  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  D.  S.  Warren  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  at  St.  Louis,  will  speak 
on  the  Effects  of  the  Hookworm  Dis- 
ease Among  Children. 

The  morning  of  May  17,  Anna  A. 
Covill  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  New 
York,  will  speak  on  The  Care  of  Back- 
ward-dependent Children ;  Fannie  French 
Morse,  organizer  of  the  State  Home  for 
Girls  near  Sauk  Center,  Minn.,  on  The 
Methods  Most  Conducive  to  Success  in 
a  Girls'  Industrial  School;  and  Beulah 
Kennard,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Playground  Association,  on  The  Bene- 
ficial Effects  of  Play  on  Girls.  In  the 
afternoon,  Rev.  Brother  Barnabas,  rec- 
tor of  Lincoln  Agricultural  School  at 
Lincolndale,  N.  Y.,  will  speak  on  Agri- 
cultural Training  as  a  Factor  for  the 
Successful  Placement  of  Boys  in  Rural 
Districts;  and  S.  Wolfenstein,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cleveland  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum,  on  Work  Among  Orphaned  and 
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Half-Orphaned  Jewish  Boys  and  Girls. 
In  the  evening,  Sam  DeNedry,  editor 
of  the  Trade  Unionist,  will  speak  on  The 
Union's  Attitude  Toward  Training 
Schools;  T.  Howard  McQueary  of  the 
Soldan  High  School,  St.  Louis,  on  The 
Relation  of  the  Public  School  to  the  Spe- 
cial School ;  and  Prof.  Edgar  J.  Swift 
of  Washington  University,  on  Mental 
and  Manual  Training  in  the  Schools. 

At  the  final  session,  the  morning  of 
May  18,  Judge  Harvey  H.  Baker  of  the 
Boston  Juvenile  Court,  and  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  DeLacy  of  the  Washington  Juve- 
nile Court,  will  speak  on  The  Dangers 
of  Probation.  Pres.  Homer  Folks  of  the 
New  York  Probation  Commission,  will 
lead  the  discussion,  and  Judge  Lindsey 
of  Denver  will  participate  if  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  attend. 

FOURTH  PLAY  CONGRESS 
AT   ROCHESTER    IN  JUNE 

The  fourth  annual  play  congress  of  the 
Playground  Association  of  America  in 
Rochester,  June  7-11,  will  be  full  of  in- 
teresting and  picturesque  features.  It 
meets,  moreover,  in  the  city  which  more 
than  most  others  has  developed  its  rec- 
reation centers  and  is  working  out  prob- 
lems of  control  and  administration. 
Rochester  just  now  is  a  good  laboratory 
in  which  to  study  the  attitude  of  public 
officials  toward  a  general  program  of 
recreation. 

At  the  opening  session  the  evening  of 
June  7,  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  will  speak  on 
Constructive  Philanthropy;  Dr.  Rich- 
ard C.  Cabot  of  Boston,  on  What  the  So- 
cial Worker  Needs  to  Know  About  Rec- 
reation, and  Elmer  E.  Brown,  United 
States  commissioner  of  education,  on 
Some  Uses  of  Public  School  Houses. 
The  session  will  open  with  a  chorus  of 
500  children  and  a  folk  dance,  and  close 
with  stereopticon  views  of  playgrounds. 

The  morning  of  June  8,  Alexander 
Johnson,  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  will 


report  for  the  committee  on  play  in  insti- 
tutions ;  Annie  Carroll  Moore,  supervisor 
of  the  children's  room  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  for  the  committee  on 
story  telling ;  and  E.  B.  DeGroot,  general 
director  of  the  South  Park  Commission, 
Chicago,  for  the  committee  on  equip- 
ment. Discussion  of  each  report  in 
three  different  rooms  will  follow ;  later 
in  the  morning  Prof.  Clark  W.  Hether- 
ington  of  the  University  of  Missouri  will 
report  for  the  committee  on  a  normal 
course  in  play,  and  after  luncheon  there 
will  be  three  more  speeches  before  the 
afternoon  session — on  Women's  Clubs, 
by  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Moulton  of  Warren, 
Ohio;  on  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, by  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher  of  the 
international  committee;  and  on  Neigh- 
borhood Workers,  by  Mary  E.  McDow- 
ell of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settle- 
merit.  The  other  days  will  be  equally 
busy — and  what  is  given  above  carries 
one  only  to  the  middle  of  the  first  full 
day  sessions. 

Some  of  the  other  important  papers 
will  be  on  the  Exploitation  of  Child  Life, 
by  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  of  New  York; 
on  the  Message  of  the  Indian,  by  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton;  on  Why  Wholesome 
Shows  Pay,  by  Frederick  Thompson, 
who  built  Luna  Park  and  the  Hippo- 
drome; on  the  Possibility  of  Relieving 
the  Monotony  of  Factory  Work,  by  Rose 
Pastor  Stokes;  on  the  Dance  Problem, 
by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels;  on  Family 
Recreation,  by  Joseph  Lee;  on  Recrea- 
tion and  the  Higher  Life,  by  Pres. 
George  William  Knox  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  on  Moving  Pictures, 
by  John  Collier;  on  Parks  as  Recreation 
Centers,  by  George  A.  Parker  of  Hart- 
ford ;  on  Irish  Story  Telling,  by  Seumas 
McManus  of  Donegal,  the  Irish  writer. 
There  will  be  musical  festivals,  play  fes- 
tivals, picnic  suppers,  water  carnivals — 
a  whole  grist  of  elaborate  and  interest- 
ing demonstrations. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  Hotel  Seneca. 
Full  programs  and  other  information 
can  be  had  of  the  secretary,  Howard  S. 
Braucher,  i  Madison  avenue,  New  York. 
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AN  OPEN   LETTER   TO   DI- 
RECTORS1 

April  I,  1910. 

Mr.  INTERESTED  DIRECTOR, 
Cariton,  Caritania. 

My  dear  Mr.  Director : 

Just  as  we  parted  after  lunch  the  other 
day  in  Cariton,  I  promised  to  write  to 
you  concerning  the  Associated  Charities 
work.  I  have  been  very  much  occupied 
since  then  and  have  been  away  from 
home  most  of  the  time. 

We,  who  make  speeches  at  Associated 
Charities  meetings,  never  fail  to  com- 
mend organized  charity  as  being  busi- 
ness-like, and  it  is  a  valid  claim  to  make. 
But  I  want  to  remind  you  of  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  management 
of  a  department  of  a  great  business  con- 
cern, and  the  management  of  an  Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

In  organizing  a  new  business  depart- 
ment, the  one  important  thing  is  to  find 
the  right  man  for  manager,  and  then 
give  him  as  free  a  hand  as  possible.  If 
he  makes  good,  we  leave  all  detail  to  him, 
only  furnishing  him  with  the  plant  and 
capital.  But  this  one-man-power  only 
applies  in  a  limited  degree  to  the  manage- 
ment of  an  Associated  Charities.  The 
office  detail,  the  direction  of  subordinate 
paid  employes,  and  perhaps,  the  relief  de- 
partment pure  and  simple,  may  be  so  con- 
trolled. But  all  that,  important  as  it  is, 
is  only  a  part  of  what  we  have  to  do. 

To  co-ordinate  the  friendly  forces  of 
a  great  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
tressed and  unfortunate,  resembles,  to 
some  extent,  the  organization  of  a  re- 
form movement  in  politics  or  civic  bet- 
terment. No  one  man  can  do  it.  There 
must  be  a  nucleus  of  interested  people, 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
and  value  of  the  movement,  who  are 
known  as  giving,  not  merely  money,  but, 
still  more,  time  and  thought  to  the  effort. 
The  directors  must  not  merely  lend  their 
names,  they  must  give  intelligent  interest, 
contagious  enthusiasm  and  real  directive 
force. 

'This  is  an  actual  copy,  with  fictitious  names,  of  a 
letter  written  to  a  director  at  his  request,  to  show  to 
other  members  of  his  hoard. 


In  my  experience  in  charity  work  of 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  I  have  seen 
various  methods  tried  in  various  cities. 
The  only  permanently  successful  societies 
have  been  those  in  which  the  directors 
really  directed.  Given  the  right  goods, 
the  proper  market,  fair  prices  and  a  good 
advertising  medium,  and  the  way  to  do 
business  and  make  money  in  ordinary 
commercial  enterprises  is  plain  enough. 
But,  to  enlist  the  hearty  and  persistent  co- 
operation in  voluntary  and  unpaid  work, 
of  a  wide  circle  of  people  differing  in 
temperament,  creed,  habits  of  life  and 
even  nationality,  is  a  far  more  delicate 
and  difficult  operation.  We  try  to  do  it 
by  making  our  boards  of  management  as 
representative  as  possible.  But  the  best 
list  of  names  will  not  suffice,  though 
every  church,  social  and  business  interest 
is  represented  on  it.  No  man,  no  matter 
how  tactful  and  resourceful,  can  be  wise 
enough  and  prudent  enough  to  avoid  the 
misunderstandings  so  constantly  arising, 
to  convince  the  people,  so  apt  to  look 
only  from  their  own  point  of  view.  The 
representatives  of  the  various  interests 
associated  must  recognize  that  they  are 
co-operating,  must  feel  that  they  have  a 
genuine  share  in  the  work,  and  they  can 
only  be  brought  to  this  point  by  the  aid 
of  the  volunteer  directors.  Then,  again, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  show  the 
co-operating  agencies  certain  faults  or 
deficiencies  in  their  methods.  To  do  this 
without  giving  offense  is  difficult  enough 
under  any  circumstances,  but  it  is  much 
more  difficult  when  it  has  to  be  done  by 
the  paid  secretary  than  when  it  is  under- 
taken by  a  volunteer  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

An  ordinary  business  pays,  in  money, 
everyone  who  works  for  it.  But  an  As- 
sociated Charities  must  have  many  other 
workers  besides  the  paid  agents.  How 
can  we  enlist  them  and  keep  them  in  line? 
It  cannot  be  done  unless  they  feel  that 
those  who  direct  are  themselves  unselfish 
workers,  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
that  have  brought  them  into  the  fellow- 
ship. And,  when  the  volunteer  workers 
lose  interest  and  drop  out,  the  society  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  its  best 
usefulness.  The  numbers  and  interest 
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of  the  volunteer  workers  are  among  the 
best  tests  of  a  society's  vigor. 

Please  do  not  regard  this  letter  as  im- 
plying any  unfavorable  criticism  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Cariton.  The  evident  and 
pronounced  success  of  the  society  proves 
that  such  comment  would  be  unjust.  But 
I  know,  by  bitter  personal  experience, 
how  natural  it  is  for  men  of  affairs,  when 
success  seems  to  have  been  achieved,  to 
let  things  drift  into  mere  official  routine; 
to  leave  direction  more  and  more  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  secretary,  who  is 
naturally  embarrassed  in  telling  his  su- 
perior officers  what  they  ought  to  do,  and 
often  accepts  responsibility  which  does 
not  really  belong  to  him  because  that  is 
the  easier  way. 

Faithfully  yours, 
ALEXANDER  JOHNSON, 

General  Secretary, 
National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction. 


ACCIDENT  RELIEF  OF  THE 
U.  S.  STEEL  CORPO- 
RATION 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  announced  a  plan  for  relief  of  men 
injured  and  the  families  of  men  killed 
in  work  accidents.  The  plan  is  a  distinct 
advance  over  any  existing  system  of  re- 
lief carried  out  under  any  of  the  constitu- 
ent companies ;  it  -puts  all  the  employes 
of  the  biggest  payroll  in  America — 225,- 
ooo  men — on  the  same  footing,  and  it 
establishes  a  system  which  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the  new  legislation  that  will 
probably  be  enacted  in  the  next  ten  years 
in  the  different  states  in  which  the  cor- 
poration operates. 

In  more  ways  than  one,  then,  the  new 
plan,  which  will  go  into  effect  May  I  for 
an  experimental  year,  is  a  step  in  ad- 
vance. The  exact  provisions  are  pub- 
lished below.  While  some  of  them  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  proposals  made  by  the 
various  state  commissions  which  have 
been  considering  the  subject,  many  of 
them  are  a  radical  departure  from  con- 
temporary practice,  and  as  a  voluntary 
act  show  both  foresight  and  liberality. 
The  plan  disregards  the  idea  of  negli- 


gence entirely  and  may  be  said  to  recog- 
nize that  a  share  of  the  income  loss  due  to 
work  accidents  should  be  a  charge  on  the 
industry;  it  covers  hazardous  and  non- 
dangerous  employments  alike ;  it  puts  the 
entire  cost  of  the  plan  on  the  business 
without  any  contribution  whatsoever 
from  the  men.  No  relief  will  be  paid  if 
suit  is  brought.  It  naturally  requires  a 
release  from  legal  liability  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  relief,  but  it  avoids  the  in- 
volved and  questionable  relationships 
created  by  such  relief  associations  as, 
for  instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Relief  Department  to  which,  like  a 
mutual  insurance  association,  the  em- 
ployes pay  dues,  and  from  which  they  can 
receive  no  benefits  from  their  dues  until 
they  sign  a  paper  releasing  the  company 
f rgm  any  legal  liability. 

The  Steel  Corporation  makes  a  point  in 
its  announcement  that  the  payments  it 
proposes  are  "for  relief  and  not  as  com- 
pensation." "There  can  be  no  real  com- 
pensation for  permanent  injuries,  and 
the  notion  of  compensation  is  necessarily 
based  on  legal  liability  which  is  entirely 
disregarded  in  this  plan  as  all  men  are  to 
receive  the  relief,  even  though  there 
be  no  legal  liability  to  pay  them  any- 
thing. .  .  ."  In  line  with  this  position, 
there  are  no  death  benefits  for  single 
men  and  extremely  low  disability  bene- 
fits for  them.  Large  numbers  of  im- 
migrant laborers  fall  in  this  class.  More- 
over, in  death  cases  the  wording  of 
paragraph  24  specifies  that  relief  will 
be  granted  "married  men  living  with 
their  families."  This  would  exclude  the 
non-resident  families  of  aliens  unless  the 
manager  of  the  relief  sees  fit  to  exercise 
his  discretionary  power  in  their  favor. 
But  it  is  understood  that  wide  latitude 
has  been  left  the  company  managers  in 
cases  where  single  men  have  old  people 
or  others  demonstrably  dependent  upon 
them.  The  death  benefit  for  a  married 
man  is  eighteen  months'  wages  and  this  is 
increased  ten  per  cent  for  every  child 
under  sixteen;  an  adjustment  of  relief  to 
need  which  is  noteworthy.  The  plan  in- 
cludes medical  and  hospital  treatment.  It 
is  a  statement  of  a  consistent  policy 
which  will  give  the  man  who  goes  to  his 
work  in  the  morning  a  fair  knowledge 
as  to  what  will  happen  in  case  he 
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is  killed.  Much  of  the  ill  name  of 
claim  departments  in  all  industries  in 
years  past  has  been  due  to  the  incentive 
to  claim  agents  to  "make  a  good  showing" 
by  keeping  down  awards.  Here  definite 
standards  are  set. 

The  most  serious  question  raised  by  a 
first  reading  of  the  prospectus  of  the  plan 
is  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided. In  comparison  with  the  three 
years'  wages,  which  is  the  death  benefit 
under  the  English  system,  and  the  four 
years'  wages  proposed  by  the  New  York 
State  Commission,  the,  Steel  Corporation 
announces  eighteen  months'  wages  for  a 
married  man  in  case  of  death.  By  a  slid- 
ing scale  this  is  increased  with  an  in- 
creased number  of  children  and  with 
length  of  service  in  the  company.  Yet 
the  family  of  an  employe  of  ten  years' 
standing  with  five  children  would  still 
get  but  two  and  one-half  years'  wages. 
If  such  a  man  were  temporarily  disabled, 
however,  he  would  get  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  his  weekly  wages  as  against  the 
flat  rate  of  fifty  per  cent  for  all  disabled 
men  under  the  New  York  bill.  The 
highest  injury  benefit  specified  in  the 
Steel  Corporation's  announcement  is  for 
the  loss  of  an  arm — eighteen  months' 
wages.  The  highest  benefit  for  perma- 
nent disability  under  the  proposed  New 
York  state  law  is  half  wages  for  eight 
years ;  that  under  the  English  law  is  half 
wages  for  life.  But  here  again  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  company  managers  enters 
in,  and  in  the  case  of  loss  of  both  limbs  or 
other  more  complete  permanent  disability, 
larger  amounts  would  doubtless  be  paid. 
At  several  important  points,  therefore, 
the  plan  is  flexible  and  results  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  com- 
pany managers  carry  out  its  provisions. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  forecast  these 
practical  workings  of  the  plan  until  after 
it  has  had  at  least  the  year's  trial  and 
until  detailed  statements  are  available  as 
to  the  nature  of  injuries  and  actual  ben- 
efits paid.  The  minimum  provisions  for 
death  in  the  case  of  married  men  are  in 
themselves  higher  than  were  the  average 
benefits  paid  by  any  large  employer  in  the 
steel  district  the  year  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Steel  Corpo- 


ration will  know  either  the  cost  of  the 
new  policy  or  its  acceptability  to  its  em- 
ployes earlier  than  after  such  a  proba- 
tionary year.  The  corporation  has 
been  able  in  the  past  to  settle  most  cases 
out  of  court,  yet  the  new  plan  may  effect 
economies  in  gathering  legal  evidence, 
etc.  Such  a  large  plan  of  relief  would 
scarcely  have  been  attempted  were  it 
not  for  the  energetic  measures  to  lessen 
accidents  which  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  plants  of  the  constituent  companies 
during  the  last  two  years.  From  the 
managers'  standpoint,  the  plan  has  merit 
in  its  probable  attraction  to  the  men — a 
considerable  point  in  keeping  intact  a 
non-union  working  force.  From  the 
public  standpoint  it  is  widely  significant 
that  the  operating  corporation,  which  has 
probably  the  largest  accident  experience 
in  America  upon  which  to  base  its  plan, 
and  which  has  spent  a  million  dollars  a 
year  on  accident  payments  in  the  past, 
should  adopt  a  plan  which  it  describes  as 
"similar  in  principle  to  the  German  and 
other  foreign  laws  and  to  recommenda- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  employ- 
ers' liability  commissions  in  New  York 
and  other  states  since  our.  work  upon  this 
plan  was  begun  (December,  1908)." 

The  plan  was  put  into  operation  ten- 
tatively by  the  National  Tube  Company 
last  December.  A  further  plan  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  to  disabled  and  su- 
perannuated employes  is  under  consid- 
eration. 

Following  is  the  plan  in  full : 

ACCIDENT  RELIEF. 

1.  This  plan  of  relief  is  a  purely  voluntary 
provision  made  by  the  company  for  the  bene- 
fit of  employes  injured  and  the  families  of 
employes  killed  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany and  constitutes  no  contract  and  confers 
no   right  of  action.     The  entire  amount  of 
money  required  to  carry  out  the  plan  will  be 
provided  by  the  company  with  no  contribu- 
tion whatsoever  from  the  employes. 

2.  Where  the  word  "manager"  appears  in 
this  plan  of  relief  it  means  that  official  of 
the  company  who  has  charge  of  this  relief 
for  his  company. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  manager  of  this  re- 
lief shall  be  final  with  respect  to  all  ques- 
tions arising  under  this  plan  of  relief,  and 
he   shall   have   full    discretionary   power   in 
paying  relief  to  meet  any  conditions  which 
may  arise  and  may  not  be  covered    by    this 
statement. 

4.  The  privilege  of  this  relief  will  take  ef- 
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feet  as  soon  as  an  employe  enters  the  service 
of  the  company,  will  continue  so  long  as  the 
plan  remains  in  operation  during  such  ser- 
vice, and  will  terminate  when  he  leaves  the 
service. 

5.  Payment  of  this    relief    will    be    made 
only  for  disablement  which  has  been  caused 
solely  by  accidents  to  employes  during  and 
in  direct  and  proper  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  duties  to  which  the  employes 
are  assigned  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
or  which  they  are  directed  to    perform    by 
proper   authority,   or   from  accidents   which 
occur  in  voluntarily  protecting  the  company's 
property  or  interests.    Relief  will  not  be  paid 
unless  investigation  of  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  injury  show  that  it  was 
accidentally    inflicted    and    that    it    renders 
the  employe  unable  to  perform  his  duties  in 
the  service  of  the  company  or  in  any  other 
occupation. 

6.  No  relief  will  be  paid  for  the  first  ten 
days  of  disablement  nor  for  a  period  longer 
than  fifty-two  weeks. 

7.  No  employe  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
relief  except  for  the  time  during  which  the 
surgeon  certifies  that  he  is  unable  to  follow 
his  usual  or  any  other  occupation. 

8.  Employes  will  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
disablement  relief  for  any  time  for  which 
wages  are  paid  them. 

9.  The  company  will  provide  treatment  by 
surgeons  and  hospitals  of  its  selection. 

10.  The    company    will    furnish    artificial 
limbs  and  trusses  in  cases  where  these  are 
needed. 

11.  All  men  injured  in  the  service  of  the 
company   must   obey   the   surgeon's   instruc- 
tions in  reporting  for  examination,  using  the 
remedies   and   following  the  treatment  pre- 
scribed, and  going  to  the  hospital  if  directed. 
No  relief  will  be  paid  unless  these  instruc- 
tions are  obeyed.    All  employes  who  are  dis- 
abled but  not  confined  to  the  house  must  re- 
port in  person  at  the  surgeon's  office,  from 
time  to  time,  as  reasonably  requested,  and 
must  keep  any  other  appointments  made  by 
the  surgeon. 

12.  All  employes  who  wish,  while  disabled, 
to  go  away  from  their  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence, must  first  arrange  with  their  employ- 
ing officer  and  with  the  surgeon  in  charge  as 
to  the  absence  and  the  evidence  of  continued 
disablement  to  be  furnished.    Such  employes 
must  report  as  often  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  required  of  them. 

13.  No  relief  will  be  paid  to  any  employe 
or  his  family  if  suit  is  brought  against  the 
company.      In  no  case  whatsoever  will  the 
company  deal  with  an  attorney  or  with  any- 
one except  the  injured  man  or  some  member 
of  his  family  in  the  matter  of  relief  to  be 
paid  under  this  plan,  because  it  is  part  of 
the  plan  that  the  whole  amount  paid  shall 
be  received  by  tho  employe  and  his  family. 

14.  No   relief  will   be    paid    for    injuries 
caused  or  contributed  to  by  the  Intoxication 
of  the  employe  injured  or  his  use  of  stimu- 
lants or  narcotics  or  his  taking  part  in  any 
illegal  or  immoral  acts. 


15.  All  employes  of  the  company  who  ac- 
cept and  receive  any  of  this  relief  will  be  re- 
quired to  sign  a  release  to  the  company. 

TEMPORARY  DISABLEMENT. 

16.  Under  the  terms  and  conditions  stated 
here,  employes  shall  be  entitled  to  the  fol- 
lowing temporary  disablement  relief  (but  no 
relief  will  be  paid  for  the  first  ten  days  nor 
for  longer  than  fifty-two  weeks,  as  stated  in 
paragraph  six) : 

Single  Men:  Single  men  who  have  been 
five  years  or  less  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany shall  receive  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
daily  wages  they  were  receiving  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.  Single  men  of  more  than 
five  years'  service  shall  receive  an  additional 
two  per  cent  for  each  year  of  service  over 
five  years.  But  in  no  case  shall  single  men 
receive  more  than  $1.50  per  day. 

Married  men:  Married  men  living  with 
their  families  who  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  company  five  years  or  less  shall  re- 
ceive fifty  per  cent  of  the  daily  wages  they 
were  receiving  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
For  each  additional  year  of  service  above 
five  years  two  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the 
relief.  For  each  child  under  sixteen  years 
five  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the  relief. 
But  in  no  case  shall  this  relief  exceed  two 
dollars  per  day,  for  married  men. 

PERMANENT  DISABLEMENT. 

17.  The  amount  of  relief  which    will    be 
paid  to  employes  who  have  sustained  some 
permanent  disablement,  such  as  the  loss  of 
an  arm  or  leg,  will  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  such  disablement  renders  it  difficult 
for  them  to  obtain  employment.     The  kinds 
of  disablement  that  may  occur  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  interferes  with  employ- 
ment differ  so  greatly  that  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  any  adequate  schedule    of    relief 
which  will  be  paid  in  all  cases  of  permanent 
disablement.      The   amounts    which    will   be 
paid  in  cases  not  specifically  mentioned  here 
must  of  necessity  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  manager;  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  that  this  discretion  shall  be  so  exer- 
cised in  all  cases  as  to  afford  substantial  re- 
lief corresponding  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
amounts  stated  below,  considering  the  spec- 
ial circumstances  of  each  case  and  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  injury. 

(a)  For  the  loss  of  a  hand,  twelve  months' 
wages. 

(b)  For  the  loss  of  arm,  eighteen  months' 
wages. 

(c)  For  the  loss  of  a  foot,  nine  months' 
wages. 

(d)  For  the  loss  of  a  leg,  twelve  months' 
wages. 

(e)  For  the  loss  of  one  eye,  six  months' 
wages. 

DEATH. 

18.  Relief    for    the    families    of    employes 
killed  in  accidents  which  happen  in  the  work 
of  the  company  will  be  paid  only  where  the 
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death  of  the  employe  is  shown  to  have  re- 
sulted from  an  accident  (or  sunstroke  or 
heat  exhaustion)  in  the  work  of  the  company 
during  and  In  direct  and  proper  connection 
with  the  performance  of  duties  to  which  the 
employe  had  been  assigned  in  the  service  of 
the  company  or  which  he  had  been  directed 
to  perform  by  proper  authority,  or  from  ac- 
cidents which  occur  in  voluntarily  protect- 
ing the  company's  property  or  interests. 

19.  Death  relief  will  be  paid   as    soon    as 
possible  after  the  required  proof  of  cause  of 
death  is  obtained  and  a  satisfactory  release 
given. 

20.  The    company     will     pay     reasonable 
funeral  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $100. 

21.  No  relief  will  be  paid  for  death  caused 
or  contributed  to  by  the  intoxication  of  the 
employe  killed  or  his  use  of  stimulants  or 
narcotics  or  his  taking  part  in  any  illegal 
or  immoral  acts. 

22.  No  relief  will   be  paid   to  the   family 
of  any  employe  if  suit  is  brought  against  the 
company. 

23.  In  no  case  will  this  relief  be  paid  until 
the  receipt  by  the  company  of  a  satisfactory 
release  properly  executed. 

24.  Under  the  terms  and  conditions  stated 
here,   the  widows  and   children   of  the   em- 
ployes killed  in  accidents  which  happen  in 
the  work  of  the  company  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  following  death  relief: 

In  the  case  of  married  men  living  with 
their  families,  who  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  company  five  (5)  years  or  less  and 
leave  widows  or  children  under  sixteen  (16) 
years  of  age,  the  company  will  pay  relief  to 
an  amount  equal  to  eighteen  months'  wages 
of  the  deceased  employe.  For  each  addi- 
tional year  of  service  above  five  years,  three 
per  cent  shall  be  added  to  this  relief.  For 
each  child  under  sixteen  (16)  years,  ten  per 
cent  shall  be  added  to  this  relief. 

But  in  no  case  shall  this  death  relief  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000.00). 

26.  This  plan  of  relief  will  be  in  opera- 
tion for  only  one  year  from  May  1,  1910.  If 
the  plan  meets  with  success,  it  is  hoped  that 
some  similar  plan  may  be  put  in  operation 
for  succeeding  years. 


A  SETTLEMENT  NOVEL1 

Reviewed  by  FLORENCE  WOOLSTON 

Settlement  motives,  methods,  and  re- 
sults are  well  portrayed  in  Mrs.  Thurs- 
ton's  new  novel,  The  Big  Brother  of 
Sabin  Street.  The  story  is  a  continua- 
tion of  The  Bishop's  Shadow,  which  in- 
troduces Theodore  Bryan,  a  street  waif 

'The  Big  Brother  of  Sabin  Street.  By  I.  T. 
Thurston.  Fleming:  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York,  1909.  Pp.  332.  By  mail  of  THE  SURVEY, 
105  East  22d  street,  New  York,  or  158  Adams 
street,  Chicago,  postpaid,  $1.10. 


whose  great  ambition  is  to  be  like  the  be- 
loved bishop  of  Boston.  Following  his 
exemplar,  the  boy  consecrates  himself  to 
the  ministry.  Through  years  of  self- 
denial  he  makes  ready  for  the  service  of 
God.  On  the  threshold  of  his  career  his 
voice  fails  and  he  learns  that  he  can 
never  preach.  With  all  the  bitterness  of 
despair  he  renounces  his  vocation  and  ac- 
cepts a  business  position.  Later  he  finds 
that  the  people  whom  he  wished  to  help 
as  a  preacher  need  him  in  countless  ways, 
and  so  he  enters  a  ministry  of  service 
outside  the  church. 

The  story  of  Green  Tree  House,  where 
he  lived,  and  of  his  work  as  a  real  pastor 
of  the  people,  is  typical  of  many  social 
settlements.  How  the  Sabin  street  gang 
becomes  a  circle  of  knights,  ready  to  join 
in  a  great  crusade  for  neighborhood 
righteousness,  miraculous  as  it  seems,  is 
hardly  more  remarkable  than  many  actual 
settlement  happenings.  For  Bryan's  min- 
istry was  democratic.  He  did  not  try  to 
make  Sabin  street  a  good  place  to  live 
in  without  the  consent  and  co-operation 
of  Sabin  street  residents.  He  tried  to  be 
a  leader  rather  than  a  teacher,  a  principle 
of  social  workers  which  has  been  uni- 
versally successful.  His  own  interpreta- 
tion of  his  purpose  is  significant.  He 
says  to  one  of  his  devoted  friends : 

"I  am  your  big  brother,  and  I'm  here 
among  you  to  lend  a  hand  whenever  and 
wherever  I  can.  .  .  .  We  can  clear 
out  the  saloons.  We  can  clean  up  this 
whole  neighborhood  and  make  Sabin 
street  a  decent  place  for  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  live  on  it — that's  what 
we  can  do — you  and  I,  boys!" 

The  crusade,  with  its  thrilling  events 
and  its  dramatic  climax,  is  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  method  of  modern 
chivalry.  It  is  a  story  that  will  appeal 
to  settlement  workers,  for  their  problems 
and  hopes  are  interpreted  with  dignity 
and  sympathy.  There  are,  necessarily, 
many  phases  of  settlement  life  which  are 
not  indicated.  Perhaps  it  is  but  a  fore- 
runner of  the  great  settlement  novel,  yet 
to  be  written,  for  the  dramatic  possibili- 
ties of  the  settlements  are  as  yet  fresh 
fields  for  the  novelists. 
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WHAT  HAVE  THE  GREEKS 

DONE  FOR  MODERN 

CIVILIZATION1 

Reviewed  by  WILLIAM  C.  LAWTON 

This  is  an  alluring  title,  especially  to  a 
social  reformer,  unlearned  as  to  Hel- 
lenism, aware  of  its  large  claims,  desiring 
an  adequate,  compact,  unpedantic  reply 
in  terms  of  modern  sociology.  Such  a 
purchaser  of  the  present  volume  will  be 
largely  disappointed. 

Despite  its  stately  outward  figure,  this 
is  a  little  essay  of  50,000  words.  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy,  witty,  discursive,  learn- 
ed, but  always  the  loyal,  pugnacious 
champion  of  Ireland,  is  now  a  Nestor 
among  Hellenists.  Invited  to  give  a 
course  of  Lowell  Institute  lectures,  he 
offers  for  "this  ample  occasion,  a  review 
of  what  I  have  learned"  as  to  "old  Greek 
life  in  its  art,  politics,  literature,  philoso- 
phy and  science."  The  bibliographical 
references  are  nearly  always  to  much 
larger  earlier  works  of  the  same  author. 
Apparently  we  have,  in  print,  exactly 
the  talks  which  diverted  the  leisurely  cul- 
ture of  Boston  for  a  few  evenings  last 
winter. 

As  a  somewhat  discouraged  but  ag- 
gressive champion  of  Greek  studies,  Ma- 
haffy is  always  worth  a  perusal,  though 
he  is  at  his  best  with  more  space  at  his 
disposal.  He  is  most  of  all  a  literary 
critic,  and  the  style  and  methods  of  Rus- 
kin,  Renan,  Gladstone,  Archbishop  Ma- 
gee,  or  Roosevelt,  distract  him  oftener 
than,  e.  g.,  the  colored  German  wood- 
carvings  of  the  crucifixion.  Often  Yan- 
kee sins,  from  fondness  for  concealed 
revolvers  to  ignorance  of  formal  logic, 
take  their  vigorous  lashing  in  due  turn. 
But  we  also  hear  much  that  is  interesting 
as  to  the  Greeks. 

Readers  of  THE  SURVEY  should  taste 
first  Chapter  VII,  Politics — Sociology — 
Law.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  will  go  far- 
ther, until — manana:  a  day  of  leisure  for 
browsing. 

The  first  resulting  impression  will  be, 
doubtless,  one  of  encouragement.  We  do 

*What  Have  the  Greeks  Done  for  Modern  Civi- 
lization? By  John  Pentland  Mahaffy.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  &'ons,  New  York,  1909.  O.  v-xl.  Pp. 
263.  By  mall  of  THE  SUHVET,  105  East  22d 
street,  New  York,  or  158  Adams  street,  Chicago, 
postpaid,  $2.65. 


not  now  torture  slaves  in  court  because 
truth  cannot  be  extracted  from  unracked 
freemen.  Soldierly  prisoners  are  not 
slain  or  mutilated  after  surrender  nor 
their  families  sold  into  slavery.  (In- 
deed, Mahaffy  ridicules  the  humanity 
shown  to  the  Boers.)  Wanton  massacre 
or  wholesale  cruelty  is  no  longer  avowed 
and  defensible.  Open  wars,  or  guerilla 
atrocities,  are  no  longer  usual  among 
cities  a  few  miles  apart.  In  general,  the 
experience  of  the  little  Hellenic  commune 
of  a  dozen  square  miles,  with  its  walled 
city,  few  thousand  citizens  and  tenfold 
as  many  slaves,  ruled  by  the  direct  voice 
of  a  popular  assembly,  would  seem  to 
throw  little  light  on  our  larger  problems. 

And  yet !  Within  that  wall  or  border 
line  there  was  real  paternal  care  for  every 
denizen.  To  raise  the  price  or  check  the 
supply  of  food  was  a  capital  offense. 
The  best  of  drama,  music,  choral  dancing 
and  artistic  pageants  were  free  to  all,  the 
year  'round.  All  the  fine  arts  were  held 
in  honor;  beauty  met  the  eye  and  har- 
mony the  ear  at  every  turn.  Grote  and 
Mahaffy  declare  that  the  average  Peri- 
clean  citizen  was  a  better  orator,  jurist, 
statesman  than  the  present  M.  P.  of  Eng- 
land. The  average  slave,  I  venture  to 
add,  whether  within  the  city  or  in  the 
outlying  Attic  demes,  probably  had  better 
chances  for  acquaintance  with  noble  ar- 
chitecture, sculpture,  painting,  music,  and 
with  natural  beauty,  than  our  university 
graduates. 

An  equable  mild  climate  no  doubt  did 
much;  and  at  best,  there  are  dark  sides 
in  old  Greek  social  and  political  life  not 
touched  on  here.  But  if  we  can  ever 
give,  to  the  whole  mass  of  American  citi- 
zens, or  of  human  beings,  such  free  ac- 
cess to  beautiful  sights  and  sounds,  such 
relief  from  acute  anxiety  as  to  daily 
sustenance,  such  enjoyment  of  physical 
life  and  human  companionship  as  are  de- 
picted, with  essential  truth,  in  Aristo- 
phanes's  Peace,  Plato's  Lysis,  or  Xeno- 
phon's  Oeconomicus — 'twill  be  a  gladder 
world  than  now.  The  old  Greeks  have 
moulded  nearly  all  our  fine  arts,  our  phil- 
osophy, our  logic,  mathematics,  even 
what  little  poetic  and  mythopoeic  imagi- 
nation we  have.  They  have  still  much  to 
teach. 
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Behold  there  arose  a  mighty  king  in  the 
land  of  Gopher  and  th^  report  of  his 
great  riches  went  out  through  the  whole 
earth.  And  the  king  sat  on  his  throne, 
with  his  men  of  business  on  his  right 
hand  and  his  bankers  on  his  left  hand; 
and  before  him  and  behind  him  there 
stretched  great  plains  bursting  with  the 
fat  of  the  land. 

And  the  king  said  unto  those  on  his 
right  and  on  his  left:  Come,  let  us  rea- 
son together.  I  have  built  me  an  hun- 
dred store  houses,  and  the  floors  thereof 
overflow  with  wheat  and  with  barley  and 
with  corn  and  with  flax;  and  the  waters 
turn  the  wheels  of  my  mills  for  the  feed- 
ing of  the  nations ;  and  the  shores  of  the 
mighty  river,  even  of  the  Father  of  Wa- 
ters, are  hedged  with  boards  from  the 
north  which  shall  be  to  me  for  gold  and 
for  silver.  Come,  therefore,  what  shall 
we  do  that  our  greatness  shall  exceed  all 
the  greatness  that  went  before  ?  And  they 
took  counsel  together. 

And  the  Queen  of  Sheba  heard  in  her 
own  country  of  the  fame  of  the  king  of 
Gopher  and  she  came  with  a  great  train 
to  prove  him.  And  she  bowed  herself 
before  him  and  said :  Oh  King,  live  for- 
ever. Thy  servant  hath  heard  of  thy 
greatness  and  riches  and  how  that  long 
lines  of  cars  carry  forth  thy  flour  to  all 
peoples,  and  how  that. the  advertisements 
of  thy  breakfast  foods  are  in  the  back  of 
all  the  magazines.  Howbeit  I  believed 
not,  and  now,  behold,  I  have  come  to  see 
with  my  own  eyes  thy  exceeding  pros- 
perity. 

And  the  king  looked  upon  her  and 
said :  Thou  art  welcome,  my  sister,  in- 
asmuch as  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  mod- 
est woman,  seeing  that  thou  wearest  a 
hat  that  forever  conceals  .thy  face  from 
the  froward  gaze  of  men,  whereon  are 
curious  plumes  to  put  out  the  eyes  of 
those  who  come  too  near,  and  seeing 
that  thy  garments  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made  so  as  to  hide  all  semblances 
of  a  woman's  shape.  Now,  therefore, 
as  thou  art  a  modest  woman,  ask  what 
thou  wilt  and  it  shall  be  granted  unto 
thee. 
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Then  answered  him  the  queen  and 
said:  Though  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  unto  me,  yet  under 
the  hat  I  carry  a  brain,  and  within  the 
curious  raiment  a  heart,  and  I  would 
fain  understand  with  my  brain  and  ad- 
mire with  my  heart,  the  exceeding  great- 
ness of  my  lord.  And  the  king  arose, 
and  his  councillors,  to  show  the  queen 
his  exceeding  prosperity,  and  they  went 
forth  from  the  gates  of  the  palace. 

And  behold  the  chariots  raged  in  the 
streets  and  jostled  one  against  another 
in  the  broad  ways.  They  seemed  like 
torches  and  they  raced  like  lightnings; 
and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with 
boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets 
thereof,  so  that  the  chariots  jostled  the 
children,  and  some  did  they  knock  sense- 
less and  of  some  they  did  cut  off  the 
legs,  yet  the  chariots  stayed  not,  but  went 
their  way  and  no  man  heeded. 

Then  came  a  boy  forth  from  a  dingy 
building  which  is,  being  interpreted,  a 
school,  and  the  boy  did  cast  a  ball,  and 
the  ball  crashed  through  a  window,  and 
the  guards  of  the  city  did  hale  him  away. 

Then  said  the  queen:  Oh  King,  live 
forever!  Why  doth  no  man  heed  when 
the  chariots  jostle,  and  why  do  the  guards 
hale  away  the  boy  that  breaketh  the  win- 
dow? 

And  the  king  answered:  There 
shall  be  nothing  hid  from  thee,  my  sister. 
The  streets  are  for  the  chariots  and  not 
for  the  boy:  and  it  were  a  bitter  thing 
that  the  charioteer  should  slaken  his 
speed.  But  the  boy  hath  destroyed  prop- 
erty and  property  is  sacred — yea  more 
sacred  than  aught  else,  seeing  that  chil- 
dren abound,  but  a  dollar  is  hard  to  get. 

Then  the  queen  answered  and  said: 
Must  not  the  young  child  play,  and  shall 
not  a  boy  cast  a  ball?  Where  be  the 
playgrounds  that  the  young  child  may 
do  that  which  pertaineth  to  youth  ? 

The  king  spake:  Behold  the  land 
costeth  many  shekels  of  gold  and  shekels 
of  silver  here  where  the  houses  stand 
hard  by  each  other,  and  shall  we  spend 
much  money  for  a  young  child's  play? 
Three  miles  out  there  lie  playgrounds. 
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Let  the  boy   walk  thither   if   he   would 
cast  a  ball. 

Then  said  she  to  the  king :  It  seemeth 
a  strange  thing  unto  me  that  out  of  your 
abundance  ye  buy  chariots,  but  ye  have 
naught  to  give  the  young  child  room  that 
he  run,  and  throw  out  his  arms  and  legs 
and  breathe  deep  breaths  into  his  lungs 
and  rejoice  as  a  boy  should?  And  now 
behold  the  boy  is  taken  away  and  sitteth 
in  the  seat  of  sinners.  Shall  he  not  come 
out  therefrom  a  sinner  himself? 

Yea,  said  the  king,  but  I  cannot  take 
the  time  of  mighty  men  of  valor  to  con- 
sider a  young  child's  play.  Let  the  boy 
look  to  himself. 

And  the  queen  looked  within  the  house 
which  is  being  interpreted  a  school,  and 
behold,  many  children,  and  some  with 
bright  faces  did  listen  to  the  teacher,  and 
some  with  eyes  that  did  squint  like 
as  if  they  could  not  see,  and  some 
with  dull  faces  as  those  who  hear 
not,  and  yet  others  with  open  mouths  as 
those  who  cannot  breathe  through  their 
noses.  And  the  teacher  praised  those 
who  did  excel,  but  the  others  knew  not 
what  she  said. 

Then  said  the  queen,  Wherefore  do  ye 
teach  those  who  cannot  learn?  Why  do 
ye  not  heal  the  eyes  of  these  children  that 
they  see,  and  their  ears  that  they  hear, 
and  cut  out  their  adenoids  that  they  may 
breathe  and  have  joy  in  their  life?  Or 
what  shall  it  profit  a  boy  if  he  know  how 
to  bound  Afganistan  and  what  shall  it 
avail  him  if  he  can  do  partial  payments, 
if  he  hath  not  the  body  of  a  well  man? 
And  lo  these  children  frown  as  those 
who  are  angry. 

But  the  king  made  as  if  he  heard  not, 
and  he  answered  and  said :  Do  thou 
come  and  see  the  great  pile  of  boards  that 
lie  beside  the  river,  even  beside  the  Fa- 
ther of  Waters,  and  also  the  great  mills 
wherein  I  grind  meal  for  the  feeding  of 
the  nations.  Two  score  thousand  men 
come  within  the  gates  of  the  city  every 
year,  yea  and  three  score  thousand  have 
I  reckoned — to  pass  on  to  the  great  for- 
ests to  cut  the  trees  thereof,  and  to  the 
great  plains  to  harvest  the  grain  thereof ; 
and  behold  many  houses  are  built  to  shel- 
ter the  men  as  they  come  and  go. 

And   the   queen   looked,   and,   behold, 


mean  rooms  wherein  were  no  windows 
so  that  the  light  of  day  came  not  there- 
in but  the  stench  of  old  food  and  of  the 
great  unwashed  filled  the  air.  And  the 
beds  of  those  who  came  and  went  stood 
in  tiers  one  above  another.  And  in  one 
bed  lay  a  man  sick  of  a  fever  and  in  an- 
other lay  a  man  with  consumption.  And 
the  man  sick  of  the  fever  and  the  con- 
sumptive arose  and  went  forth  into  the 
streets  and  other  men  did  occupy  their 
beds  until  they  began  to  shiver  and  to 
cough,  and  he  that  owned  the  house  bade 
them  be  gone.  So  they,  too,  went  forth, 
and,  behold,  they  met  other  men,  who 
thrust  the  tongue  into  the  cheek  and  said 
one  to  another :  Go  to,  here  is  easy  game. 
Let  us  take  the  gold  and  the  silver  from 
men  who  are  stupid  and  sick,  then  shall 
we  not  have  to  work  for  it  as  they  did. 
For,  lo,  they  come  from  the  country,  as 
is  it  not  written  that  the  countryman 
should  pay  for  his  rusticity?  Let  us  now 
go  into  the  place  of  strong  drink.  There 
will  it  be  easy  to  rob  the  sot.  And  it  was 
so.  But  the  man  who  was  robbed  did 
they  drag  away  for  that  he  was  beastly 
drunk  and  his  face  was  as  the  face  of  a 
furious  animal,  and  he  threatened  the 
charioteers  in  the  street  with  his  fist,  say- 
ing, Because  I  am  poor  and  thou  art 
rich  has  this  happened  to  me.  And  he 
bided  his  time  to  get  even  by  violence. 

Then  was  the  queen  moved  to  com- 
passion and  said:  Oh  King,  oughtest 
thou  not  to  give,  sunshine  and  cleanly 
beds  to  these  men  who  bring  thee  money? 
And  oughtest  thou  not  to  save  him  that  is 
well  that  he  sleep  not  in  the  bed  of  him 
that  was  sick,  lest  both  fall  into  the  sick- 
ness ? 

Then  answered  the  king  and  said: 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

And  the  queen  said:  Thou  art  thy 
brother's  keeper  when  he  is  sick  and  thou 
senclest  him  to  the  place  of  healing,  yea, 
and  when  he  sins  and  thou  sendest  him 
to  jail.  Whether  is  better,  oh  King,  to 
smash  the  vase  and  then  mend  it,  or  to 
keep  it  from  being  smashed?  Where  is 
thy  Yankee  horse  sense?  Would  it  not 
profit  thee  and  thy  brother  too  for  thee 
to  keep  the  man  well  rather  than  to  build 
the  hospital  and  pay  the  doctor?  And 
would  it  not  cost  less  to  give  him  a  chance 
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to  be  decent  than  to  pay  for  judges  and 
jails  and  win  the  man's  hatred  of  law 
and  government  beside.  Verily,  I  think 
thou  art  preparing  thin  ice  for  thyself 
and  the  charioteer.  Moreover,  my  soul 
is  wrung  within  me  for  the  wretch. 

Then  the  king  frownest  and  said,  Thou 
hast  a  foolish  and'  soft  heart  and  thou 
showest  but  little  sense.  What  knowest 
thou  of  business? 

Nay,  my  lord,  answered  the  queen 
humbly,  but  my  heart  went  out  to  the 
man  who  was  sick  when  there  was  no 
need,  and  to  him  that  was  robbed  and 
there  was  no  need,  and  to  him  that  be- 
came a  beast  in  the  place  of  strong  drink, 
and  there  was  no  need. 

The  king  answered :  No  man  can  do 
everything.  But  many  things  I  do. 
Come  now  and  behold  my  great  shops 
and  my  warehouses  and  hearken  to  the 
roaring  of  my  trade  that  thou  mayest 
remember  it  and  advertise  me  when  thou 
art  afar  off. 

And  they  went  forth,  and  the  woman 
slipped  on  the  sidewalk,  for  no  man 
shovelled  it,  and  lo,  a  man  sweeping  from 
an  alley  behind  a  fruit  store,  and  the 
things  that  he  swept  were  bananas  and 
oranges  and  rotten  apples,  and  they  lay 
in  the  street  and  the  stench  thereof  went 
up  to  heaven.  And  she  looked  within 
and  behold  a  man  dusting  a  pile  of  candy 
with  a  feather  duster  and  the  flies  came 
in  from  the  street  offal  and  lit  upon  the 
candy  and  the  children  did  buy  thereof. 

And  the  queen  answered  and  said :  If 
this  people  would  see  with  their  eyes 
and  smell  with  their  noses  they  would  see 
germs  and  smell  the  breeding  of  fevers. 
But  behold  they  are  blind.  And  she  lifted 
up  her  eyes  and  behold  a  plague,  for 
there  came  a  dense  rain  of  blackness 
from  heaven,  and  the  faces  on  the  street 
looked  gray,  and  the  rain  of  black  fell 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  all  the 
city  was  black.  Then  was  the  king 
mightily  pleased,  and  he  opened  his 
mouth,  not  too  wide,  lest  the  blackness 
soil  his  teeth,  and  he  said:  Dost  thou 
see  the  smoke  from  my  thousand  chim- 
neys? I  am  a  mighty  man  and  a  great 
king,  and  behold  I  make  this  rain  of  black 
that  both  the  just  and  the  unjust  shall 
have  their  lungs  filled  thereof.  There  shall 


not  be  one  better  than  another,  but  both, 
alike  shall  breed  diseases,  for  I  am  a 
just  ruler.  Moreover,  the  goods  of  the 
merchant  and  the  curtains  of  the  house- 
wife shall  be  of  a  sober  and  discreet 
gray.  They  shall  not  flaunt  bright  colors. 
And  the  queen  answered :  Whether  is 
cheaper,  to  burn  thy  coal  or  to  scatter  it 
in  the  air  for  all  to  breathe  ?  Verily  thou 
art  a  great  king,  and  thy  prosperity  is 
greater  than  I  have  been  told,  but  this- 
civilization  of  thine  is  too  much  for  me. 
It  is  high.  I  cannot  understand  it.  For 
thou  makest  many  great  things  small,  and 
many  small  things  thou  makest  great. 
Thou  pilest  ,up  riches,  and  rushest 
through  the  streets,  yet  thou  protectest 
not  the  young  child  that  he  sin  not, 
neither  the  weak  that  he  fall  not  into- 
greater  weakness.  Is  not  the  life  more 
than  riches? 

Then  did  she  give  unto  the  king  a  book, 
and  she  turned  and  went  into  her  own- 
country.  And  the  king  opened  the  book, 
and  behold  it  was  a  book  of  proverbs, 
such  as  the  men  of  Sheba  delight  in.  And 
the  king  read  the  proverbs : 

You  can  get  a  law  through  the  legis- 
lature but  you  can't  get  it  enforced. 

Billboards  cover  a  multitude  of  tin 
cans. 

One  medical  inspection  in  time  saves 
nine  doctors'  bills. 

Many  playgrounds  make  light-hearted 
children. 

Too  many  labor  permits  spoil  the  adult 
worker. 

One  tuberculosis  case  in  camp  is  better 
than  ten  in  a  tenement. 

All  that's  garbage  is  not  collected. 

Inspectors  that  can  inspect  and  won't 
inspect  should  be  made  to  inspect. 

Uncleanliness  is  next  to  ungodliness. 

Look  out  for  the  children  and  the  men 
will  look  out  for  themselves. 

You'll  never  miss  the  microbe  'till  the 
river  runs  dry. 

To  the  smokey  city-  belongs  the  spoiled 
merchandise. 

When  the  chimneys  be  up,  all  cats  be 
gray. 

It's  an  ill  milk  that  bringeth  no  baby 
good. 

Where  there's  a  will  to  make  a  better 
city,  there's  a<  way. 
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Why  should  a  community  establish  an 
outdoor  school?  The  question  must  be 
answered  and  the  reasons  be  sound  if 
the  outdoor  school  is  to  be  a  permanent 
feature  of  our  educational  equipment. 
The  school  children  of  today  are  the  men 
and  women  of  tomorrow.  There  is  at 
present  a  strong  movement  to  discover 
and  prevent  physical  defects  among  them 
and  one  of  the  most  insidious  causes  of 
deformities  and  ill  health  is  tuberculosis 
in  its  many  forms.  Children  seem  more 
susceptible  to  it  than  adults.  It  often  at- 
tacks their  glands,  bones  and  joints  and, 
after  doing  more  or  less  damage  to  the 
tender  tissues,  seemingly  disappears  until 
in  early  adult  life,  usually  after  a  bad 
cold,  the  lungs  are  found  to  be  infected. 
This  accounts  in  no  small  degree  for  the 
high  mortality  of  consumption  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five.  It  is 
held  by  some  authorities  that  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  the  adult  is,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  the  result  of  infection  during 
childhood  and  that,  the  only  way  the  dis- 
ease can  be  suppressed  is  by  improving 
the  health  and  building  up  the  strength 
of  children.  If  this  be  true,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  any  device  that  provides  sani- 
tary surroundings  during  a  portion  of  the 
day,  is  an  important  adjunct  to  their 
school  life,  and  increases  their  resistance 
to  disease  in  later  years. 
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Outdoor  schools  are  an  experiment  of 
only  two  or  three  years'  standing,  but 
already  they  have  shown  that  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  them,  although  tuber- 
culous, are  after  a  few  weeks  in  the 
open  air,  in  better  physical  condition 
than  many  children  in  the  public  schools. 
This  is  shown  by  their  appearance,  by  a 
comparison  of  weights  and  by  other 
tests.  The  children  of  the  outdoor 
schools  usually  have  a  healthy  color, 
while  many  school  children  appear  pale 
and  weak.  One  cause  for  the  anaemic 
condition  of  school  children  is  the  warm, 
dry  air  of  the  school  room,  which  lowers 
their  vitality.  Bad  air  kills  interest  in 
work  and  gives  such  diseases  as  grip, 
pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  a  chance  to 
overcome  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
body.  Children  have  to  spend  three  to 
six  hours  a  day  in  the  classroom,  breath- 
ing air  that  may  be  laden  with  germs,  for 
the  ventilation  of  a  school  building  is 
seldom  good.  The  arrangement  of  the 
seat  and  desk  is  a  suggestion  to  the  child 
to  bend  forward,  producing  an  unnatural 
position  which  cramps  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  lungs.  It  would  seem  best  to 
remove  from  a  child's  environment  any- 
thing which  lowers  the  vitality  of  the 
body  and  handicaps  nature  in  her  efforts 
to  prevent  disease,  particularly  during 
school  hours,  for  the  brain  is  unable  to 
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do  good  work  and  the  mental  powers 
cannot  be  used  for  any  length  of  time 
under  bad  sanitary  conditions.  The 
schoolroom  under  any  circumstances  is 
a  trying  place  for  children.  Their  bodies 
were  made  for  action,  and  exercise  in 
the  fresh  air  is  necessary  for  healthy 
growth.  Children  should  not  be  confined 
or  required  to  study  when  tired,  for  their 
physical  condition  should  surely  be  re- 
garded as  of  greater  importance  than 
early  education.  Anyone  familiar  with 


crease  children's  health  will  also  increase 
their  learning  capacity  and  therefore  is 
an  accessory  to  the  schoolroom.  I  feel 
strongly  that  outdoor  schools  should  not 
be  regarded  as  hospitals,  or  used  only  for 
tuberculous  children,  but  rather  as  a  part 
of  every  school  system  to  help  the  weak 
child  build  up  his  health  and  prevent  the 
development  of  invalids. 

Boston,  Providence,  Hartford,  New 
York,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  Roches- 
ter are  experimenting  with  outdoor 


FRESH  AIR   INDOORS. 
Classroom  in  an  English  school. 


the  confining  atmosphere  of  city  schools 
will  appreciate  the  need  of  adopting  every 
means  by  which  the  pupils'  health  may  be 
improved,  and,  as  lessons  in  the  open  air 
usually  do  this,  the  agitation  for  outdoor 
schools  should  interest  everyone. 

Recently  an  editorial  in  a  daily  paper 
argued  that  no  part  of  an  appropriation 
for  public  schools  should  be  spent  for 
outdoor  schools  because  overcoats,  muf- 
flers and  footstoves  are  not  schoolroom 
accessories.  I  take  exception  to  this  for 
I  believe  that  anything  which  will  in- 
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schools  and  all  report  good  work  done. 
Those  who  have  written  the  reports  feel 
that  in  every  city,  town  and  village  chil- 
dren predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  or  in  an 
anaemic  condition,  should  have  the  chance 
in  an  outdoor  school  of  regaining  their 
health.  Many  school  children  are  the 
offspring  of  tuberculous  parents  and  live 
in  crowded,  quarters.  They  often  sleep 
in  rooms  with  two  or  three  other  persons 
so  that  their  home  surroundings  are  very 
bad,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  improve- 
ment in  their  physical  condition  from 


LETTING   THE   SUNSHINE    IN:    INTERIOR. 
An  old  building  remodeled ;  windows  hung  from  the  ceiling. 


outdoor  schools  is  marked  in  almost 
every  case.  The  results — physical,  men- 
tal, educational,  moral  and  disciplinary— 
'have  all  been  good.  Resistance  to  infec- 
tious colds  and  influenza  is  increased,  the 
sight  grows  stronger  and  the  strength  and 
tone  of  the  voices  improve. 

Concerted  action  by  school  boards, 
anti-tuberculosis  associations  and  other 
societies  is  advisable  in  a  movement  to 
secure  outdoor  schools.  In  various  places 
school  boards  have  done  a  great  deal  in 
providing  teachers  and  proper  school 
equipment ;  anti-tuberculosis  associations 
have  supplied  tents  and  buildings,  crock- 
ery, tables,  chairs  and  equipment  needed 
in  carrying  out  the  health  provision  of 
the  new  schools.  In  many  instances  the 
salary  of  a  matron  or  trained  nurse  and 
the  means  to  supply  nourishing  food  and 
warm  clothing  to  give  back  strength  and 
keep  the  children  comfortable  while  in 
the  open  air,  have  been  given  by  indi- 
viduals. 

There  are  really  two  kinds  of  open  air 
schools.  In  the  first  the  children  are 
taught  in  the  open  air  with  only  a  shel- 
ter from  wind  and  storm,  or  in  a  builcl- 
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ing  from  which  all  sides  can  be  removed. 
In  the  second,  or  fresh  air  school,  the 
classes  are  usually  held  in  the  ordinary 
schoolroom  with  every  window  open 
during  all  seasons.  Both  methods  give 
good  results,  but  the  specially  built 
schoolroom  seems  most  satisfactory. 

In  constructing  a  new  building,  the 
model  schoolroom  is  built  so  that  all  sides 
can  be  open  or  closed.  This  protects 
from  storm  or  wind  from  any  direction, 
and  still  allows  two  sides  of  the  class- 
room to  be  open.  Cold  weather  does  not 
seem  to  harm  the  children  and  hardly 
ever  chills  them ;  it  is  the  wind  which 
causes  the  most  trouble.  In  cities  the  flat 
roofs  of  school  buildings  are  the  logical 
sites  for  there  buildings  can  often  be 
erected  without  making  structural 
changes  in  the  schoolhouse.  In  Europe 
open  air  playgrounds  and  gardens  on  the 
of  school  buildings  have  been  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  Still,  any  school- 
room can  be  used  for  a  fresh  air  class  if 
the  window  space  is  great  enough.  To 
improve  a  room  when  structural  changes 
are  to  be  made,  the  whole  wall  of  one  or 
two  sides  can  be  cut  out  and  replaced  by 
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An  old  building  can  be  converted  to  an  open  air  school  by  removing  the  wall. 


long  windows  hung  from  the  top  and 
opening  inward  by  a  cord  and  pulley. 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  made 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  removing  the 
roof  and  substituting  a  large  canvas  cur- 
tain during  stormy  days,  sheltered 
porches  on  large  buildings,  and  portable 
houses.  Tents  also  have  been  used  and 
are  very  serviceable  if  supported  on  a 
timber  frame,  with  a  large  fly  or  storm 
roof  of  canvas  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
tent  roof,  and  close-fitting  board  floor. 

An  open  air  schoolroom  for  thirty 
which  can  be  built  on  the  flat  roof  of  a 
school  or  in  the  school  yard,  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  that  a  larger  class 
cannot  be  handled  satisfactorily.  This 
building  is  twenty  feet  wide,  thirty 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high  at  the 
peak  of  the  roof.  It  can  be  built  for 
about  $500.  It  is  constructed  very  sim- 
ply but  when  painted  it  is  not  unsightly. 
When  filled  with  children  and  decorated 
with  window  boxes  it  makes  a  very  inter- 
esting and  attractive  picture.  The  roof  is 
supported  at  the  corners  and  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  end  walls  by  posts  four  inches 
square.  These  are  reinforced  by  two 
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by  four  inch  timbers  placed  four  feet 
apart  on  all  the  sides  of  the  building, 
while  the  center  of  the  roof  is  carried 
by  one  three  by  six  inch  timber  girder 
running  the  length  of  the  room  and 
strengthened  by  a  post  in  the  middle. 
The  rafters  are  laid  on  the  girder  with 
a  wooden  ceiling  above,  made  of  two- 
inch  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  and 
covered  on  the  upper  side  by  rubberoid 
or  tar  paper  roofing.  The  floor  is  made 
of  narrow  floor  boards  laid  on  two  by 
four  inch  supports  and  covered  by  bat- 
tleship linoleum.  All  sides  for  a  height 
of  three  feet  are  enclosed  with  two-inch 
wide-tongued  and  grooved  boards,  or  by 
novelty  siding.  The  north  and  west 
sides  are  enclosed  by  alternating  panels 
of  narrow  boards  and  long  glass  and 
sash  windows  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
while  the  south  and  east  sides  are  open 
above  the  wainscoting,  but  protected 
from  wind  and  storm  by  canvas  curtains 
on  rollers,  which  carry  them  entirely  out 
of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  In  some 
climates  the  canvas  curtains  are  replaced 
by  glass  and  sash  windows  but  this  has 
not  been  necessary  in  the  vicinity  of 
Xc\v  York. 
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This  description  is  only  an  outline  to 
guide  the  builder,  as  the  illustrations  will 
answer  many  of  the  questions  regarding 
details. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  little  protec- 
tion is  necessary  for  children  living  in 
the  open  air.  A  good  example  of  this 
was  given  last  winter  at  the  Children's 
School  Farm  in  New  York,  where  a  sim- 
ple shelter  was  erected  on  a  platform 
where  the  crippled  children  of  the 
neighborhood  could  sit  and  play.  The 
shelter  was  built  of  five-inch  tongued 
and  grooved  selected  boards  paint- 
ed green.  It  was  nine  feet  high 
and  sixty  feet  long,  with  a  twelve- 
foot  shield  of  boards  on  the  east 
and  a  thirty- 
five-foot  shield 
on  the  west  of 
f  ram  e  wo  r  k 
covered  with  a 
canvas  which 
can  be  rolled 
up  when  not  in 
use.  There  is 
no  roof,  but  a 
windbreak  i  s 
made  by  throw- 
ing the  shelter 
forward  at  an 
angle  of  forty 
degrees  toward 
the  south,  two 
feet  from  the 
top.  This  is 
held  in  place 
by  a  brace  four 
feet  long,  sawed 

from  a  two-inch  plank.  The  plat- 
form of  floor  boards  is  laid  on  the  south 
side  of  the  shelter,  sixty  feet  long  by 
twenty  feet  wide.  The  children  sat  out 
upon  this  platform  every  day  during  the 
winter  except  when  it  stormed  and  at 
no  time  were  they  inconvenienced  by 
cold  or  wind. 

As  the  open  air  school  becomes  recog- 
nized as  one  of  our  approved  instruments 
for  the  saving  of  children's  lives,  no 
doubt  institutions  will  be  started  as  in 
other  countries  where  children  can  be 
cared  f9r  both  day  and  night.  Care 
must  be  used  in  selecting  sites  for  such 
schools;  when  possible  there  should  be 
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from  three  to  ten  acres  of  ground  with 
good  soil  and  plenty  of  trees.  Lean-tos 
such  as  are  used  for  patients  at  open  air 
sanatoriums,  would  serve  as  dormitories. 
A  farmhouse  or  country  residence  would 
make  a  good  administration  building  and 
the  school  could  be  completed  by  build- 
ing a  few  open  air  classrooms  as  already 
described. 

Open  air  schools  are  usually  equipped 
to  keep  the  children  warm,  build  up  their 
strength  and  educate  them.  For  these 
purposes  each  scholar  receives  or  must 
obtain  a  good  suit  of  underclothes,  sweat- 
er, bloomers  or  tights,  warm  outside 
clothes,  heavy  overcoat,  sitting-out  bag, 
two  blankets,  wooden  foot  box  two  feet 

long  by  one  foot 
six  inches  wide 
and  twelve 
inches  high, 
hot  water  can 
or  soap-stone 
heater,  a  bed 
o  r  reclining 
chair,  toboggan 
cap  of  knitted 
wool,  fleece- 
lined  or  felt 
shoes,  and 
fleece-lined  or 
knitted  gloves. 
A  light  weight 
cotton  glove 
covered  by  a 
knitted  glove, 
with  the  fin- 
gers cut  off 
half  length  and 

bound  to  prevent  ravelling  are  convenient 
for  those  who  wish  to  use  their  hands  in 
cold  weather. 

The  sitting-out  bag  now  in  use  and  sold 
for  about  three  dollars,  is  made  in 
two  pieces,  the  outside  of  heavy  brown 
canvas,  the  inside  of  heavy  gray  blanket- 
ing. These  are  cut  and  stitched  to  con- 
form to  the  shape  of  a  chair,  and  attached 
by  tape  to  it  at  different  points  to  prevent 
the  child  in  the  bag  from  slipping  off.  The 
most  serious  objection  to  this  bag  is  the 
impossibility  of  opening  it  out  flat  so 
it  can  be  aired  and  cleaned  easily,  as  the 
children  often  drop  things  into  it  and  soil 
it.  Its  shape  is  not  convenient  for  a 
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child  in  a  reclining  chair  or  in  bed.  To 
overcome  these  objections  I  have  for 
some  time  been  experimenting  with  sit- 
ting-out and  sleeping  bags.  The  bag 
illustrated  here  is  offered  as  a  simple, 
cheap  substitute,  as  it  can  be  made  at 
home  or  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
at  a  low  price.  The  outside  •  canvas 
should  be  of  good  quality  but  light 
weight,  and  tape  should  be  sewed  on  the 
back  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
chair  seat  so  that  it  can  be  tied  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  bags  now  in  use. 
This  bag  can  be  opened  out  perfectly 
flat,  brushed  and  aired,  but  when  closed 
and  buckled  it  is  tight  and  wind-proof. 
The  foot-boxes  are  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary 
soap-box  and 
seem  to  be  by 
far  the  best  ar- 
rangement for 
keeping  the 
children's  feet 
warm  on  very 
cold  days.  Gen- 
erally they  are 
lined  with 
quilting  or 
some  other 
padding  and  a 
hot  soap-stone 
or  water  is 
placed  in  the 
bottom  under 
the  feet. 

Open  air 
schools  should 
be  provided 

with  a  kitchen,  or  at  least  a  diet  kitchen, 
where  milk  and  other  light  foods  can  be 
heated.  In  equipping  the  school,  kitchen 
furnishings,  dishes  and  the  things  neces- 
sary for  feeding  children,  as  well  as  the 
desks,  chairs  and  other  school  room  outfit, 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

At  some  of  the  schools  now  established 
in  America,  provision  has  been  made  to 
care  at  night  for  a  few  children  who 
need  constant  attention.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  a  head  covering  of  knitted 
wool,  which  fits  over  the  entire  head  and 
face  with  the  exception  of  a  small  open- 
ing just  large  enough  to  expose  the  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth ;  a  rubber  sheet  to  cover 


the  bed  in  wet  weather ;  two  or  three  hot 
water  bags  or  soap-stones  which  can  be 
placed  in  the  bed  on  very  cold  nights ;  a 
sleeping  bag  usually  made  of  blankets, 
and  two  sets  of  underclothes,  one  for 
night  and  the  other  for  day  use.  The 
teacher  of  an  outdoor  school  should  pro- 
vide for  very  cold  weather  a  long  fur 
coat,  fur  cap,  mittens  and  felt  shoes.  A 
piece  of  thick  carpet  or  rug  should  also 
be  laid  under  the  teacher's  chair  to  help 
protect  the  feet. 

The  children  arrive  at  the  school  a 
few  minutes  before  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. First  they  are  well  warmed  and  a 
large  glass  of  milk  and  an  egg  are  given 
them.  They  are  then  placed  in  their 

blankets  or 
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sitting-out  bags 
and  on  the 
chairs  where 
they  rest  until 
school  work 
begins  at  9:30. 
At  10:30  there 
is  a  recess  of  a 
few  minutes 
while  the  chil- 
dren take  a 
glass  of  milk 
and  a  cracker 
or  bread  and 
butter,  and 
move  about  or 
go  into  the 
warm  room  if 
necessary. 
School  con- 
tinues until 

1 1 150,  when  the  children  go  to  a  wash 
room  where  hands  must  be  washed, 
nails  cleaned  and  clothes  and  bodies 
in  every  way  made  tidy  for  the  din- 
ner served  at  noon.  As  soon  as  the 
dinner  is  over  the  children  are  put  to  bed 
and  required  to  sleep  if  possible  for  two 
hours,  but  very  young  children  and  those 
who  cannot  sleep  are  allowed  to  play 
some  quiet  game  such  as  checkers.  At 
2  o'clock  lessons  begin  again  and  last 
until  4,  this  session  being  broken  as  in 
the  morning  by  a  recess  at  3  with  milk 
and  other  food.  School  books  and  desks 
are  put  away  at  4  for  a  play  hour  until 
five.  Everything  is  done  at  this  time 


BUILT   WITH  ONE  SIDE  OPEN. 
Ruddy  cheeks,  nimble  fingers  and  alert  brains  are  found  in  such  classrooms. 


BUILT  ACCORDING  TO  DR.  CARRINGTON'S  PLANS. 
Note  the  simple  construction  with    curtains  for  protection. 


DR.   CARRINGTON'S   SLEEPING   BAG. 

1.  Bag  for  sleeping  or  sitting  out  spread  flat  to  air  and  clean ;  2.  inner  blankets  turned  in  to  make 
bag ;  3.  ready  for  use,  with  lower  strip  of  canvas  in  place  and  sides  buckled. 


to  amuse  the  youngsters  and  make  a  hap- 
py ending  to  the  day.  Sometimes  the 
program  is  changed  so  that  the  children 
study  only  in  the  morning  and  work  at 
manual  training  in  the  afternoon. 

The  equipment  for  an  outdoor  school 
and  the  program  for  the  day,  together 
with  the  illustrations  and  other  material 
given  here,  have  been  generously  pre- 


sented to  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculo- 
sis by  the  Boston,  Providence,  and  Chi- 
cago schools,  various  English  schools  and 
our  own  city  schools  on  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  roof,  the  Bellevue  boat,  Miss 
Spence's  School  Society  and  the  Brook- 
lyn society  boat,  which  are  all  doing  very 
interesting  and  attractive  work. 


OPEN  AIR   SCHOOL  ROOM  ON  A  CITY   ROOF. 
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CIVIC    IMPROVEMENT 

CHARLES   MULFORD    ROBINSON,    Department  Editor 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  TEST 

For  several  years  there  have  been  ac- 
counts In  the  daily  papers  from  time  to  time 
of  the  great  playground  for  children  which 
Charles  M.  Schwab  was  developing  on 
Staten  Island,  with  its  bathing  pavilion  ade- 
quate for  the  accommodation  of  1,000  chil- 
dren in  a  day,  its  great  restaurant  three 
hundred  feet  long  by  nearly  a  hundred  wide, 
Its  colonnades  and  service  buildings  with 
their  red  tiled  roofs,  loggia  and  vine-clad 
pergolas.  It  was  said  that  he  had  spent  half 
a  million  dollars  on  the  place;  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  there  was  wide  heralding  of  the 
news  that  he  had  transferred  the  property 
entire  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  that  they  might  use  it  for  the 
poor  children  of  New  York.  Mr.  Schwab's 
attention,  it  is  said,  was  directed  quite  acci- 
dentally to  that  particular  beneficiary.  On 
a  ferryboat  to  Jersey  City  he  met  a  band  of 
children  in  charge  of  the  sisters.  Led -by 
his  natural  fondness  for  children  to  talk 
and  play  with  them,  he  made  inquiries  of 
the  sisters  regarding  the  work  they  were 
doing,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  impressions 
then  gained,  so  the  story  goes,  came  consul- 
tations with  men  in  whose  judgment  he 
trusted. 


PUBLIC  RECREATION  FACILITIES 

The  March  number  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  is  devoted  to  Public  Recreation  Fa- 
cilities, the  more  than  230  pages  containing 
beyond  doubt  the  most  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  issued  in 
any  single  volume  in  the  United  States.  The 
names  and  achievements  of  the  contributors 
give  much  authority  to  the  discussion.  In 
general  the  papers  are  grouped  under  two 
heads:  eleven  describe  typical  parks — na- 
tional, state,  county  and  city,  and  sixteen 
discuss  the  social  significance  of  parks  and 
playgrounds. 

MAKING  GOOD  CITIZENS 

Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Moulton,  of  Warren,  O., 
who  is  chairman  of  the  civics  committee  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
•writes:  "Eight  hundred  boys  and  girls  in 
Fremont,  O.,  were  organized  a  few  days  ago 
into  a  Junior  Civic  League  by  their  teach- 
ers. This,  to  my  mind,  is  an  educational 
triumph,  for  I  believe  that  teachers  should 
maintain  the  Junior  Civic  League,  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  good  citizenship  is  sec- 
ond only  to  health  in  any  school  curriculum. 
Am  I  not  right?"  To  encourage  good  citi- 
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zenship  •  certainly   is  a   duty   that  the   state 
owes  to  itself. 


THEY  MEAN  BUSINESS  AT  HANNIBAL 

The  energetic  Commercial  Club  of  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  being  one  of  those  business  men's 
organizations  that  take  the  enlightened  mod- 
ern view  of  the  breadth  of  their  opportunity 
and  of  the  loftiness  of  their  call  to  serve,  has 
inaugurated  a  campaign  for  tree  planting. 
The  club  has  hit  on  a  novel  plan.  It  has  cir- 
culated thousands  of  printed  contracts 
through  the  children  of  the  public  schools. 
Across  the  top  in  big  red  letters  is  the  le- 
gend, Help  Make  Hannibal  Beautiful.  Across 
the  bottom,  also  in  red  letters,  are  the  words, 
I  Believe  in  More  Trees.  The  contract  be- 
tween, addressed  to  the  civic  improvement 
committee  of  the  Commercial  Club,  is  a  re- 
quest to  plant  in  front  of  designated  lots  a 
certain  kind  of  tree  at  a  certain  price,  and 
agreement  to  pay  therefor.  The  choice  of 
four  kinds  of  trees  is  given. 

LIBRARY  BULLETIN  ON  CIVICS 

The  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission 
issues  a  bi-monthly  Bulletin  so  edited  as  to 
be  interesting  and  helpful  even  to  people 
who  have  no  connection  with  libraries  in 
Wisconsin  or  anywhere  else.  A  recent  issue 
was  a  civics  number.  The  subject  was  due 
in  part  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  chairman 
of  the  civics  committee  of  the  Wisconsin 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs — a  suggestive 
circumstance  in  itself;  but  the  work  of  actu- 
ally collecting  and  arranging  the  material 
fell  largely  upon  Miss  Stearns,  chief  of  the 
traveling  library  department.  The  subjects 
discussed  in  the  number  included:  The  Im- 
portance of  the  Study  of  Civics  by  Ford  H. 
MacGregor;  the  Library  as  a  Civic  Force  and 
Factor;  A  Suggested  Outline  on  Civics  for 
Study  Clubs;  accounts  of  civic  work  done 
in  various  Wisconsin  towns.  Fully  to  in- 
dicate the  value  of  such  a  bulletin,  it  should 
be  stated  that  it  is  sent  without  cost  to 
every  library  in  Wisconsin,  aad  to  all  mem- 
bers of  library  boards  who  ask  for  it;  while 
anybody  else  in  Wisconsin  can  receive  it  for 
ten  cents  a  year. 

SIGNIFICANT  BEQUESTS 

Two  interestingly  significant  bequests  have 
been  announced  in  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court  having  allowed 
the  will  of  Ariadne  J.  Borden  of  Fall  River, 
that  city  is  to  receive  a  playground,  and  a 
clock  tower  for  the  Slade  School;  and  by 
the  will  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Swope  of 
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Kansas  City  the  poor  children  of  that  city 
are  to  be  entertained  each  summer  In  Swope 
Park.  The  administration  of  a  fund  of 
about  $2,000  a  year  for  this  purpose  Is  given 
to  the  Humane  Society.  It  was  the  testa- 
tor's wish  that  the  suggestion  of  charity 
about  the  entertainment  be  avoided,  and  a 
committee  to  devise  a  plan  has  been  at  work 
for  some  time.  Echoes  of  the  recently 
awakened  interest  In  playgrounds  are  ap- 
pearing in  unexpected  quarters. 


REPLANNING  READING 

The  report  of  John  Nolen  on  the  replan- 
ning  of  Reading,  an  industrial  city  of  100,000 
population,  has  appeared  in  handsome  book 
form.  The  study  has  been  prepared  with 
the  care  and  suggestiveness  characteristic 
of  all  his  work.  The  following  are  the 
special  recommendations: 

"To  adopt  a  more  thoughtful  and  up-to- 
date  method  of  locating  and  improving 
streets. 

"To  remove  from  the  main  streets  all 
wires,  poles  and  other  obstructions. 

"To  take  prompt  and  vigorous  steps  for 
the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance. 

"To  extend  the  city  limits  by  annexation 
so  as  to  include  all  the  territory  within  the 
proposed  belt  boulevard. 

"To  add  to  the  convenience,  comfort  and 
beauty  of  Penn  Square  by  the  construction 
of  a  central  mall. 

"To  make  the  best  possible  grouping  of 
public  and  semi-public  buildings. 

"To  lay  out  a  comprehensive  system  of 
thoroughfares  and  boulevards,  including  di- 
agonal avenues  and  a  belt  boulevard  to  en- 
circle the  city. 

"To  provide  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
all  grade  crossings  within  the  city  limits. 

"To  build  across  the  Schuylkill  river  a 
series  of  bridges  of  more  appropriate  type. 

"To  secure  for  playground  purposes  as 
many  open  spaces  as  possible,  especially  in 
the  settled  sections  of  the  city. 

"To  get  possession  of  the  finest  natural 
features  around  Reading — its  mountain  tops, 
valleys,  river  banks  and  creeks — and  set 
them  aside  as  public  parks. 

"To  investigate  and  report  upon  the  im- 
provement of  housing  conditions." 

INTERNATIONAL  MUNICIPALCONGRESS 

The  movement  for  an  International  Mu- 
nicipal Congress  and  Exposition,  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  during  September  and  October 
of  1911,  is  seriously  under  way.  The  admin- 
istration has  joined  with  the  Association  of 
Commerce  in  inviting  the  principal  cities 
of  this  country  and  of  foreign  countries,  and 
civic  organizations,  to  take  part.  This  year's 
most  helpful  meeting  of  the  kind,  in  the 
United  States,  is  likely  to  be  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning,  to  be  held  at 
Rochester  the  first  week  in  May. 


AN  AUSPICIOUS  BEGINNING 

The  city-planning  movement  for  Philadel- 
phia has  auspiciously  started,  for  not  only 
is  the  project  ambitious  and  the  appropria- 
tion large,  but  the  backing  Is  the  very  best 
possible.  It  includes  the  mayor,  who  is  in 
hearty  sympathy  and  who  presumably  car- 
ries the  administration  with  him;  the  pow- 
erful and  efficient  City  Parks  Association, 
and  the  City  Club.  A  pamphlet  has  been 
published  lately  containing  the  speeches  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  latter,  when  "the 
new  policy  of  the  City  Club"  was  announced 
officially.  Early  in  1909,  it  was  said,  the  di- 
rectors felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
club  to  enter  upon  a  larger  work.  On  May 
1,  Richard  Waterman,  who  had  been  active 
in  the  Boston-1915  movement,  was  brought 
to  Philadelphia  and  instructed  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  a  study  of  the  city,  with  a 
view  to  proposing  a  program  for  the  club. 
This  program,  which  has  now  been  prepared 
and  adopted  by  the  directors,  aims  "(a),  to 
aid  in  preparing  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  future  development  of  the  city;  and  (b), 
to  co-operate  with  other  citizen  organiza- 
tions and  with  the  city  authorities  in  carry- 
ing out  this  plan."  It  proposes  to  increase 
its  membership  greatly,  to  get  a  big  house 
which  shall  be  not  a  clubhouse  merely,  but 
a  "civic  clearing  house",  and  to  take  the  lead 
in  securing  that  co-operation  which  is  so 
essential  in  securing  the  execution  of  any 
comprehensive  plans.  That  many  other 
minor  organizations  are  also  committed  to 
the  city-planning  project,  of  course  goes 
without  saying. 

ST.  LOUIS  BILLBOARD  DECISION 

The  decision  handed  down  last  month  In 
the  St.  Louis  billboard  case  is  one  of  the 
most  advanced  yet  delivered  in  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  restriction.  It  is  the 
sort  that  makes  history,  and  is  sure  often 
to  bo  referred  to.  The  decision  was  handed 
down  in  the  Supreme  Court,  three  judges 
concurring  and  one  dissenting.  It  upholds 
the  validity  of  the  St.  Louis  billboard  or- 
dinance, dissolving  the  permanent  injunc- 
tion obtained  by  the  Gunning  Advertising 
System  in  the  Circuit  Court.  Judge  Wood- 
son  writes  the  opinion,  an  exhaustive  review 
of  municipal  authorities,  containing  about 
30,000  words.  He  adds  the  individual  opin- 
ion that  "this  class  of  advertising,  as  now 
conducted,  is  not  only  subject  to  control 
and  regulation  by  the  police  power  of  the 
state,  but  that  it  might  be  entirely  suppress- 
ed by  statute,  and  that,  too,  without  offend- 
ing either  against  the  state  or  federal  con- 
stitution." It  is  expected  that  as  a  result 
of  this  utterance  drastic  bills  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  Missouri  Legislature;  but 
even  as  the  matter  stands  all  double-deckers 
and  triple-deckers  in  St.  Louis  will  have  to 
come  down,  all  billboards  more  than  four- 
teen feet  in  height,  all  closer  than  fifteen 
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ST.   LOUIS  CITY  — 

Black  shows  existing  parks,  parkways  and  main  roads ;   diagonal  lines — 

(Map  prepared  for  City  Plan  Report — 


feet  to  the  Inside  walk  line,  all  that  have 
not  two  feet  of  open  -space  across  the  bot- 
tom, all  that  exceed  fifty  feet  in  continuous 
length,  all  that  extend  across  vacant  ground 
without  leaving  two  feet  of  clear  space  at 
each  end,  all  billboards  on  roofs  excepting 
only  metal  business  signs,  and  all  that  cover 
the  front  of  buildings.  The  text  of  the 
opinion  contains  as  strong  an  arraignment 
of  the  billboard  nuisance  as  its  staunchest 
foe  could  wish. 
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ST.  LOUIS  BEAUTIFUL 

An  improved  St.  Louis,  beautified  and 
made  better  to  live  in  because  of  many  parks, 
playgrounds  and  open  spaces;  easier  of  ac- 
cess, and  a  better  shopping  center  because 
of  its  radials  to  the  country;  a  statelier  and 
more  finished  city  because  of  its  circling 
parkways,  its  long  connecting  drives  and  the 
conservation  of  its  natural  resources  in 
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AND  COUNTY. 

— ("cross-hatching")    proposed  parks,  parkways  and  main  roads. 
—  of  the  St.  Louis  Civic  League.) 


beauty  of  scenery.  This  map  was  the  pic- 
ture of  a  dream  in  1907 — the  vision  of  the 
Civic  League. 

Since  then  the  fair  grounds  have  been 
bought  and  made  into  a  park;  the  small 
parks  in  the  downtown  district  have  been 
purchased;  the  law  enabling  tho  city  and 


county  to  vote  on  the  proposed  outer  parks 
and  boulevards  has  passed,  and  the  vote  will 
be  taken  in  November;  the  Kingshighway 
is  almost  finished,  and  the  plans  for  con- 
structing the  River  des  Peres  boulevard  are 
nearing  completion.  The  vision  is  coming 
true. 
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LABOR    LEGISLATION 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  Department  Editor 

SECRETARY,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


CHILDISH   ASSUMPTION 

In  a  recent  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  South  Carolina  (Owens  vs.  Laurens  Cot- 
ton Mills),  a  cotton  mill  proprietor  endea- 
vored to  escape  employers'  liability  for  the 
injury  of  a  little  girl  of  about  ten  years,  on 
the  ground  that  the  child  had  assumed  the 
risk  of  her  employment. 

OHIO  COMMISSION  CONTEMPLATED 

In  Ohio,  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  employers'  liability 
and  workmen's  compensation  has  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  fifty-eight  to  forty-one. 
The  measure  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  four  persons,  an  employer,  an  employe, 
an  economist  and  an  attorney,  "to  co-operate 
with  similar  commissions  at  work  in  other 
states,"  and  to  report  a  bill  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature. 

NEW  LAWS  IN  OKLAHOMA 

The  extraordinary  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Oklahoma  has  adjourned,  and  the 
half  dozen  new  labor  laws  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Commissioner  Daugherty  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  legislation  en- 
acted deals  with  the  exemption  of  wages, 
regulation  of  contracts  of  security,  qualifi- 
cations of  the  state  printer,  the  proper 
weighing  of  coal  at  the  mines,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  additional  branch  free  em- 
ployment agency,  and  the  labeling  of  con- 
vict-made goods. 

CHILD  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

For  the  first  time  in  this  country  we  have 
comprehensive  presentation  of  existing  child 
labor  legislation  on  a  plan  which  makes  it 
possible  to  compare  quickly  and  with  cer- 
tainty the  regulations  of  one  state  with  those 
of  all  others.  Laura  Scott,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Prof.  John  R.  Commons 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  co- 
operation with  Charles  McCarthy  of  the 
Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  Depart- 
ment, has,  after  months  of  painstaking 
work,  completed  this  comparative  study,  and 
it  is  now  issued  to  members  in  a  vol- 
ume of  140  pages  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation. 

The  demand  for  previous  numbers  of  this 
series  of  Legislative  Reviews,  on  Woman's 
Work,  Administration  of  Labor  Law,  and 
Industrial  Education,  indicates  a  wide  ap- 
preciation not  usually  anticipated  for  publi- 
cations of  such  a  solid,  scientific  nature. 


The  wide  distribution  of  these  studies  can 
scarcely  help  but  lead  to  a  more  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  advantages  of  progress- 
ive but  careful  labor  legislation. 

LABOR  DISPUTES 

Special  Labor  Commissioner  Weinstock, 
of  California,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
regulation  of  industrial  disputes  in  several 
countries,  has  submitted  an  exhaustive  re- 
port with  recommendations  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory investigation,  on  lines  closely  ap- 
proximating the  famous  Canadian  industrial 
disputes  investigation  act  of  1907.  Mr. 
Weinstock  has  been  deeply  impressed  upon 
discovering  that  under  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion, having  behind  it  all  the  machinery  and 
influence  of  the  state,  there  have  been 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  ninety-seven  per 
cent  of  cases,  and  peaceful  settlement  in  but 
three  per  cent,  while  under  the  very  first 
year  of  the  Canadian  act  these  figures  were 
exactly  reversed.  In  his  opinion,  volun- 
tary arbitration  is  largely  a  failure,  while 
compulsory  arbitration  would  not  fit  the 
conditions  of  his  state.  His  recommenda- 
tion for  "public  inquiry"  legislation  differs 
from  the  Canadian  act  in  applying  only  to 
public  utilities  and  public  or  contract  work 
for  cities,  counties,  or  the  state:  and  that 
a  period  of  one  week  after  the  filing  of  ob- 
jections to  the  award  is  fixed,  during  which 
a  strike  or  lockout  is  unlawful. 

EUROPEAN  EXPERIENCE 

The  March,  1910,  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  (Vol.  IV.,  No. 
2),  containing  legislation,  orders  and  de- 
crees of  as  late  date  as  April  26,  1909,  Is 
peculiarly  rich  in  reports  from  more  than 
a  dozen  different  countries,  on  such  topics 
as  Industrial  Hygiene.  Sunday  Rest,  Em- 
ployment of  Women  and  Children,  Work- 
men's Compensation  for  Industrial  Acci- 
dents, Unemployment,  Industrial  Poisons, 
Minimum  Wage  Acts,  and  Industrial  Con- 
ciliation. 

It  is  astonishing  to  the  average  individual 
to  discover  that  in  the  field  of  labor  legis- 
lation, our  country  is  a  generation  behind 
the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  If, 
like  our  old  patriot,  Patrick  Henry,  we  are 
to  insist  that  experience  is  the  only  light 
by  which  we  can  guide  our  feet,  then  those 
interested  in  labor  legislation  should  hasten 
to  save  themselves  many  unnecessary  and 
expensive  blunders  by  appropriating  the 
light  of  European  experience. 
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COMPENSATION  FOR  ACCIDENTS 

Those  who  during  the  past  few  years  have 
studied  with  care  the  experience  of  the 
more  advanced  European  countries  in  deal- 
ing with  Industrial  accidents,  and  those 
who  with  conscious  effort  have  helped  pre- 
pare the  way  for  scientific  study  of  the 
same  subject  in  this  country,  may  now  ap- 
preciate how  important  and  opportune  were 
their  labors. 

From  every  part  of  the  United  States 
comes  an  increasing  demand  for  accurate 
information  on  this  subject.  Individuals, 
libraries,  officials  of  trade  unions  and  em- 
ployers' associations,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  legislative  commissions,  are  search- 
ing for  reliable  data  on  this  most  important 
question  in  labor  legislation.  Four  state 
commissions  are  at  work  upon  the  subject, 
and  two  of  these  (New  York  and  Wiscon- 
sin) have  submitted  preliminary  reports  or 
tentative  bills  which  will  further  stimulate 
interest  and  discussion.  The  Minnesota 
commission  is  about  to  send  a  committee 
to  Europe  to  investigate,  and  the  newly- 
formed  Illinois  commission  is  already  at 
work. 

Since  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
in  1908,  several  imnortant  national  organi- 
zations have  devoted  entire  programs  to  the 
subject,  and  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
publishing  articles  and  editorials  for  the 
wider  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

At  the  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  April 
13-14,  this  subject  was  prominent  upon  the 
program  and  in  the  discussions.  Just  now, 
with  the  announcement  of  the  fifteenth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  comes  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  most  important  subject  con- 
fronting the  industries — both  labor  and  cap- 
ital— of  the  United  States  to-day  is  that  con- 
nected with  industrial  indemnity  insurance. 
No  man  or  woman,  whether  employer  or 
employe,  is  so  situated  that  he  or  she  Is 
not  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  the  payments 
of  an  indemnifying  insurance  in  case  of 
accident  or  death." 

OCCUPATIONAL  STANDARDS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  social  devel- 
opments in  European  experience  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  standardization  of  occu- 
pations has  been  carried,  in  an  effort  to 
secure  effective  labor  legislation.  Such 
loose  phrases  as  "within  the  discretion  of" 
the  inspector  have  given  way  to  standards 
based  on  scientific  study.  Poisonous  fumes 
and  injurious  dusts  in  British  factories  are 
no  longer  removed  "as  far  as  practicable" 
as  at  present  in  Illinois  under  "the  best  law 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,"  and  "the 
most  comprehensive  labor  code  of  the 
Union";  but  they  are  either  "absolutely 
eliminated,"  or  withdrawn,  for  example,  "by 
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exhaust  drafts,  the  velocity  of  which  at 
every  point  of  the  screen  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  center  shall  be  at  least  300 
linear  feet  per  minute." 

The  immediate  need  of  a  similar  stan- 
dardization of  the  more  dangerous  occupa- 
tions in  this  country  has  long  been  felt  by 
the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and 
during  the  past  two  years,  with  this  ulti- 
mate goal  in  view,  several  successful  efforts 
have  been  made  to  encourage  systematic 
investigations  of  industrial  hygiene. 

Convinced  that  one  of  the  next  steps  in 
advance  should  be  conservation  of  the  health 
and  industrial  efficiency  of  those  whose  use- 
fulness to  society  is  now  impaired  by  occu- 
pational disease,  plans  were  drafted,  litera- 
ture was  distributed,  meetings  were  held  and 
investigations  made.  From  time  to  time 
opportunities  have  been  grasped  to  encour- 
age other  similar  investigations,  and  the 
coming  year  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  un- 
usual legislative  activity  in  this  field. 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

An  important  measure,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  defects  in  the  operation  of  the 
federal  employers'  liability  act,  has  been 
adopted  by  Congress.  Briefly  stated,  four 
principal  points  are  involved: 

1.  The    congressional    intention    that    the 
state  courts  were  not  to  be  denied  jurisdic- 
tion   over    cases    arising    under    the    act    is 
made  clear  by  the  provision   that  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  courts  is  to  be  con- 
current with  the  courts  of  the  several  states. 
This  gives  to  plaintiffs  a  choice  of  bringing 
the  action  in  the  state  or  the  federal  courts. 
As  it  is  made  clear  that  the  actions  may  be 
brought  in  the  state  courts,  this  gives  an 
enlarged  opportunity  to  parties  who  can  ill 
afford  to  travel  long  distances  to  the  place 
where  the  federal  court  is  held  and  there- 
fore makes  less  expensive  the  proceedings. 

2.  An  amendment  is  made  to  the  act  per- 
mitting the  suit  to  be  brought  in  the  fed- 
eral court  in  the  district  where  the  accident 
occurred,   or   in   any   district    in    which   the 
defendant  railroad  is  doing  business.      This 
was  made  necessary  by  a  ruling  under  the 
original  act  that  the  railroad  could  only  be 
sued   in   the  jurisdiction    in    which    it    ob- 
tained   its    original    charter.      Thus    for   an 
accident   on    the   Southern    Pacific   Railroad 
occurring  in   Texas,   Arizona,  or  California, 
suit  could  only  be  brought  in  Kentucky,  the 
state  which  issued  the  charter  of  that  rail- 
road. 

3.  As   enacted,   the  bill   contains   a  provi- 
sion  that   where   the   suit   is   begun   In   the 
state  court,  the  defendant  shall  not  remove 
the  same  into  the   federal  court.      The  ad- 
vantage of  this  amendment  to  the  litigant 
seeking  redress  for  personal  injuries  is  ap- 
parent, and    self-evident.       The    removal    of 
such   actions   to   the   federal   court   delayed, 
obstructed    and    made    more    expensive    the 
pursuit  of  a  remedy  under  the  act. 

4.  Provision   is   made   by   amendment   for 
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the  survival  of  the  action  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering and  expenses  of  the  injured  party  to 
his  dependents  in  case  of  his  death  as  the 
result  of  injuries  for  which  the  railroad  is 
responsible  under  the  original  act. 

These  amendments  are  all  intended  to 
make  more  advantageous  to  the  injured 
workman,  and  to  make  more  accessible  and 
Inexpensive  to  him  the  remedy  provided  by 
the  federal  law  in  cases  of  injury  to  railroad 
employes. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
this  law  is  now  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  law 
is  sustained  by  that  tribunal,  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  entirely  abolishing  the  fellow- 
servant  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of  assump- 
tion of  risk  so  far  as  the  federal  power  ex- 
tends to  workmen;  that  is,  to  those  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce. 

Two  other  bills,  one  of  which  extends  the 
safety  appliance  laws  to  cover  steps,  lad- 
ders, hand  brakes,  running  boards,  etc., 
while  the  other  authorizes  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  investigate  the 


causes  of  accidents,  will  likely  be  signed  by 
the  president  before  this  is  in  print. 

COMMISSIONS  CO-OPERATE 

The  Wisconsin  Committee  on  Industrial 
Insurance  has  held  its  Milwaukee  hearing 
on  its  tentative  bills.  Several  more  public 
hearings  will  be  held  during  May  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state.  One  suggestion 
brought  out  at  the  public  hearing  in  Mil- 
waukee, would,  in  case  an  employer  desired 
to  accept  the  compensation  scheme  and  as- 
sume the  risk  himself  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  file  a  bond  with  the  state  instead  of 
taking  out  an  insurance  policy. 

Hopeful  signs  of  co-operation  between  the 
various  state  commissions  are  manifested. 
Four  members  of  the  newly-organized  Illin- 
ois body  attended  the  Milwaukee  hearing, 
and  on  April  22,  the  Wisconsin  committee 
will  meet  the  Illinois  commission  in  Chi- 
cago for  exchange  of  ideas.  Uniformity  and 
care  in  investigation  are  most  promising 
steps  toward  greater  care  and  greater  uni- 
fomity  in  legislation. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


Jane  Addams  begins  in  the  April  Ameri- 
can Magazine  her  Autobiographical  Notes 
Upon  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House  which 
are  to  appear  later  in  book  form.  Anything 
Miss  Addams  writes  is  of  peculiar  interest 
to  readers  of  THE  SURVEY,  but  her  autobi- 
ography will  undoubtedly  become  volume  I 
in  the  library  of  every  social  worker. 

The  two  decades  of  her  residence  at  Hull 
House  have  been  stirring  times.  They  cover 
the  years  of  a  slowly  awakening  social  con- 
sciousness and  conscience  in  which  Jane 
Addams  and  the  set- 
tlement she  founded 
have  been  prime  fac- 
tors. There,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  tene- 
ment house  popula- 
tion she  has  made  her 
only  home,  identifying 
herself  with  wave 
after  wave  of  new  and 
ever  more  helpless  im- 
migrants, and  with 
the  whole  city,  during 
strenuous  years,  when 
industry  has  reached 
out  for  women  and 
children  at  its  roar- 
ing wheels,  when  rec- 
reation has  been  or- 
ganized for  all  the 
people,  the  city's  char- 
ities organized,  the 
campaign  against  tu- 
berculosis begun,  a 
city  plan  drawn;  the 
years  of  the  Haymar- 
ket  riot,  of  great 
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At  the  age  of  seven  years. 


strikes,  of  bad  times  and  of  greatest  pros- 
perity, of  the  dawning  woman's  movement. 
In  all  these,  and  in  many  more  ways,  the 
quiet,  resourceful  mistress  of  Hull  House 
has  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  build- 
ing the  new  Chicago. 

The  autobiography  is  published  the  year 
of  Miss  Addams's  presidency  of  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
She  is  the  first  woman  to  hold  the  place,  and, 
too,  was  the  first  woman  to  deliver  the  con- 
vocation address  at 
Chicago  University. 
Not  long  ago  a  writer 
in  the  London  Times 
called  her  "easily  the 
first  woman  in  Amer- 
ica— one  of  the  great- 
est influences  affecting 
American  life." 

The  opening  Install- 
ment of  the  autobiog- 
raphy begins  in  the 
simple  setting  of  the 
Illinois  village  where 
she  spent  her  child- 
hood. It  is  delight- 
fully written,  the  stor- 
ies of  her  childish 
games  and  dreams  as 
quaint  as  the  picture 
of  the  author  at  the 
age  of  seven.  There  is 
historic  perspective  in 
the  vivid  appreciation 
she  had  of  Lincoln 
through  her  father, 
who  was  his  friend  in 
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the  Illinois  Legislature  before  the  war,  and 
who  had  a  bundle  of  Lincoln  letters  which 
began,  "My  dear  Double-d'd  Addams." 

We  shall  all  of  us  read  and  cherish  this 
book,  and  watch  impatiently  for  the  remain- 
ing five  chapters  which  are  to  appear  seri- 
ally in  the  American.1 


In  the  March  Harper's,  Florence  Lucas 
Sanville,  secretary  of  the  Consumers'  League 
of  Philadelphia,  contributes  a  most  interest- 
ing picture  of  A  Woman  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Silk-Mills.  The  article  is  brief,  the  stories 
of  the  girls  few,  the  actual  description  lim- 
ited, but  it  gives,  nevertheless,  a  clear-cut 
impression  of  these  girls,  daughters  of 
miners  and  mothers  of  the  children  who  will 
be  counted  in  the  census  of  1920.  Miss  San- 
ville and  Miss  Cochrane,  a  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Consumers'  League,  worked 
and  lived  with  the  girls  in  a  string  of  mills. 
They  found  them — American,  Irish,  Italian, 
Hungarian,  Slav — a  bright,  friendly  lot,  anx- 
ious to  help  the  clumsy-fingered  beginners, 
keen  to  learn  of  the  outside  world,  toiling 
ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day,  often  at  night, 
standing  until  shoes  could  no  longer  be 
borne,  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  each 
with  her  beau — just  like  any  girls  anywhere. 
No  two  are  alike — "the  mental  habit  of 
brooding  upon  'the'  factory  girl  as  a  problem 
represented  by  a  single  uncouth  type  of  be- 
ing is  as  erring  as  one  which  would  attempt 
to  ascribe  any  one  set  of  attributes  to  'the' 
schoolgirl." 

Miss  Sanville  has  come  to  some  signifi 
cant  conclusions:  "It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  which  surround 
the  lives  of  wage-earning  women  ar.e  unrec- 
ognized by  the  great  majority  of  them.  In 
the  initial  stage  of  waking  them  up  to  these 
needs,  and  presenting  possibilities,  the  out- 
sider— with  her  fuller  opportunities  and 
wider  outlook — is  invaluable.  But  the  de- 
velopment of  these  possibilities  lies  with  the 
girls  themselves.  .  .  . 

"A  few  definite,  material  wants  they  recog- 
nize. But  they  have  not  discerned  the  more 
essential  facts  behind  these  external  con- 
ditions. These  are,  first,  that  they  regard 
their  work  merely  as  a  stop-gap  until  mar- 
riage shall  rescue  them  from  it;  second,  that 
their  period  of  employment  began  so  early 
in  life  that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive the  education  which  would  make  such 
a  regard  less  probable;  that  there  is  no 
united  or  intelligently  directed  action  among 
them,  and  very  little  ability  to  pull  to- 
gether to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  af- 
fairs: fourth,  that  the  cheapness  of  their 
labor,  as  compared  with  that  of  men,  is  an 
accepted  fact,  largely  due  to  these  causes; 
fifth,  that  there  is  a  distinct  reaction  of  the 
physical  and  moral  untidiness  of  a  factory 
upon  those  subject  to  its  influence,  and  that 
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it  is  their  right  to  demand  from  their  em- 
ployer, as  well  as  their  duty  to  contribute 
toward,  fit  and  decent  surroundings  for 
work." 

It  is  significant  of  the  times  that  Harper's 
should  have  given  this  article  first  place  in 
this,  its  719th  number,  falling  in  volume  cxx, 
and  that  it  announces  for  May,  The  Good 
Samaritan  —  Incorporated,  by  Robert  W. 
Bruere,  former  general  agent  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  whose  subject  is  "the  evo- 
lution of  the  modern  methods  of  organized 
charity  as  opposed  to  the  old-fashioned  giv- 
ing by  the  individual." 


In  her  first  essay,  Mary  Johnston,  the  nov- 
elist, has  done  a  stirring  thing  in  the  April 
Atlantic.  She  has  gathered  together  all  the 
threads  which  progressive  women  have  been 
spinning  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
singly  and  in  groups,  and  twisted  them  in 
The  Woman's  War  into  a  rope's  end  for  the 
sluggard.  The  snapper  at  the  end  lies  in 
this  summary: 

"It  would  seem  that  there  is  an  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  two  simple  facts.  First: 
the  militarist,  the  employer  of  cheap  and  of 
child  labor,  the  bribed  politician,  the  con- 
temner  of  education,  the  liquor  interest,  the 
brothel  interest,  every  interest  that  sets  its 
face  against  reform,  from  reform  of  the  milk 
supply  to  disarmament  of  nations,  is  op- 
posed to  the  political  liberty  of  woman. 
Second:  the  biologist,  the  political  econom- 
ist, the  statesman,  the  sociologist,  the  eu- 
genist,  the  physician,  the  educator,  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  moralist,  are  to  be  found,  in 
ever-increasing  number,  advocates  of  her 
enfranchisement." 

Had  she  wanted  a  specific  illustration, 
Miss  Johnston  might  have  found  it  in  the 
group  of  women  who  presented  the  suffrage 
cause  to  the  New  York  Legislature  the  past 
winter.  On  the  special  woman's  train  to  Al- 
bany were  all  the  women  who  for  years  past 
have  been  traveling  that  same  route  up  the 
Hudson  in  support  of  measures  to  give  good 
state  institutions  for  the  unfortunate,  to  re- 
strict child  labor,  to  improve  housing — the 
woman  social  worker.  But  there  was  a  dif- 
ference. The  suffrage  delegation  made  little 
impression  on  a  Legislature  about  to  be 
plunged  into  exposure  of  a  shameful  system 
of  selling  laws.  The  women  on  it  had  less 
of  a  hearing  than  when  they  went  in  behalf 
of  social  legislation  a  year  ago.  The  reason 
was  very^plain,  some  of  them  said:  the  suf- 
frage party  had  in  it  practically  no  men — no 
voters — and  Albany  was  polite  but  uninter- 
ested. 

*     *     * 

Based  on  an  investigation  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  weeks,  the  drama  committee  of 
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the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston  pre- 
sents some  interesting  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  amusement  situation.  The 
moving  picture  theaters  now  open  or  about 
completed  will  seat  a  half  million  people  a 
week.  The  first  class  theaters  seat  about 
110,000.  Criticising  the  theatrical  season 
the  committee  finds  that  very  few  good  plays 
or  good  musical  comedies  were  given  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cheap  attrac- 
tions; and  that  exhibitions  of  dancing, 
vaudeville  and  moving  pictures  have  been 
the  principal  entertainments  offered  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  investigation.  The 
committee  accuses  newspapers  of  discrim- 
ination both  in  criticism  and  notice.  It 
makes  the  claim  that  was  so  startlingly 
substantiated  when  William  Winter  severed 
his  connection  with  the  New  York  Tribune. 
that  the  paid  advertising  columns  had  a  dis- 
tinct relation  to  the  columns  of  notices  and 
criticisms.  The  committee  also  claims  that 
newspapers  will  not  print  notices  drawing 
attention  to  violation  of  the  licensing  acts, 
even  when  danger  to  life  and  limb  is  in- 
volved. A  discussion  of  a  possible  censor- 
ship in  Boston  brings  out  the  fact  that  both 
authorities  and  public  are  powerless  at 
present,  so  far  as  Boston  is  concerned,  be- 
cause of  confusion  which  has  arisen  from 
acts  making  possible  various  types  of  censor- 
ship. The  juggling  was  done  by  the  Theat- 
rical Managers'  Association.  The  report 
as  published  makes  most  interesting  read- 
ing and  is  not  lacking  in  constructive  sug- 
gestion. 


Frederick  Kohler,  chief  of  police  of  Cleve- 
land, reports  that  arrests  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  years  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909  and 
1910,  were  as  follows: 

Under  the  old  custom  of  making  arrests, 
January,  February,  March,  1906,  6,731;  Jan- 
uary, February,  March,  1907,  7,126. 

Under  the  common  sense  or  "golden  rule" 
policy,  January,  February,  March,  1908, 
2,679;  January,  February,  March,  1909,  1,405; 
January,  February,  March,  1910,  1,283. 

This  is  a  decrease  of  5,843  or  82  per  cent 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1910  compared 
with  1907.  50,000  is  only  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  number  of  apparent  first  and  minor  vio- 
lators who  have  been  spared  the  glamor,  ex- 
citement, publicity  and  notoriety  of  a  police 
court. 
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ShortGarden  Course 
For  Adults. 


New  York  University  Summer  School  offers  a  course 
in  the  making  and  management  of  gardens  for  the 
education  of  children  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Griscom  Parsons.  The  course  is  just  the  thing  for  all 
novices  at  gardening. 

Schools.  Institutions,  Settlements  or  Women's  Clubs 
who  desire  to  conduct  Children's  Gardens,  would  be 
wise,  to  send  their  own  teachers  to  take  this  course. 

The  demand  for  trained  teachers  is  greater  than 
the  supply. 

July  6—  Aug.  16.  Class  hours  9.  3O     12.  3O 

Whole  Course,  $23.00  ;  No  entrance  examination. 

Shorter  Yet! 

Four  Garden  Talks  and  Demonstration  on  Tiu-silays 

in  May.  4.16  to  5.30  p.m. 

Fee,  $5.00  for  the  four  lessons. 

Special  $2.00  rate  to  teachers  and  nurses. 

First  and  lust  at  University  Heights. 
Second  and  third  at  Washington  Square. 


International   Children's   School    Farm    League, 
1133  Broadway,  -  New  York  City. 
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THIS  WEEK 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  state  law  limiting  the  work  of 
women  in  "any  mechanical  establish- 
ment or  factory  or  laundry"  to  ten  hours 
a  day  on  the  ground  that  what  "is  known 
to  all  men  and  what  we  know  as  men  we 
cannot  profess  to  be  ignorant  of  as 
judges."  What  it  is  that  is  known  now 
to  judges  as  well  as  to  all  men  is  that 
woman  has  sharp  physical  limitations; 
that  for  her  own  sake  and  the  sake  of 
her  children,  a  statutory  limit  must  be 
set  to  the  amount  of  work  she  may  do, 
the  freedom  of  contract  guaranteed  by 
the  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. The  decision  is  very  clear  on 
this  point,  stating  that  if  the  law  had 
been  passed  with  a  view  to  limiting  the 
employment  of  men  it  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  constitution.  The  de- 
cision follows  closely  the  one  written  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  the 
late  Justice  Brewer  in  the  Oregon  laun- 
dry case.  It  forms  a  splendid  victory  for 
the  score  or  more  of  Illinois  organiza- 
tions which  have  worked  without  ceas- 
ing to  bring  out  all  the  facts  and  to 
organize  public  opinion.  Most  of  all,  it 
is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  of  Boston,  who  outlined  and  ar- 
gued both  this  and  the  Oregon  case  and  to 
Josephine  Goldmark,  publicity  secretary 
of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  who 
prepared  for  Mr.  Brandeis  a  brief  of 
more  than  600  pages  summarizing  the 
experience  and  opinion  of  the  whole 
world  on  the  questions  of  overwork  and 
long  hours. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  by  Senator  Burlingame 
(republican)  of  Brooklyn,  and  Assem- 
blyman A.  E.  Smith  (democrat)  of  Man- 
hattan, carrying  into  effect  the  principal 
recommendations  of  the  Page  Commis- 
sion to  Inquire  into  Courts  of  Inferior 
Criminal  Jurisdiction  in  Cities  of  the 
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Fjrst  Class,  which  is  in  this  issue.  The 
bill  deals  with  New  York  city  only,  Buf- 
falo having  been  dealt  with  admirably 
last  year,  and  the  commission  having  no 
specific  suggestions  as  to  Rochester.  The 
bill  provides : 

That  there  shall  be  a  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  special  sessions  with  power  to  as- 
sign the  other  judges  of  the  court  and  with 
control  over  the  clerical  and  administrative 
sides  of  the  court;  and  a  chief  magistrate 
of  each  Board  of  City  Magistrates. 

The  apppointment  of  civilians  in  place  of 
policemen  and  police  probation  officers. 

The  installation  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  justice  of  a  complete  system  of  rec- 
ords and  of  identification  by  the  finger-print 
system  in  the  night  court. 

The  establishment  of  children's  courts  in 
the  boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond. 

The  possibility  of  treating  children,  not 
as  on  trial  for  offence,  but  as  under  consid- 
eration as  needing  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  state. 

The  appointment  of  salaried  probation  offi- 
cers in  all  children's  courts. 

Extension  of  the  period  of  probation  in 
case  of  children  to  three  years,  of  adults  to 
two  years. 

The  establishment  of  a  domestic  relations 
court  and  of  separate  night  courts  for  men 
and  women. 

Establishment  of  a  detention  home  at  the 
night  court  for  women. 

Appointment  of  a  chief  probation  officer 
for  each  of  the  boards  of  city  magistrates 
and  for  the  court  of  special  sessions. 

Medical  examination  of  women  convicted 
of  prostitution,  and  hospital  care,  where  nec- 
essary, for  an  indeterminate  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year. 

Legalizing   the   summons. 

Justices  or  magistrates  not  to  be  execu- 
tive members  of  political  organizations. 

This  is  easily  the  most  valuable  report 
ever  made  on  the  minor  courts  of  New 
York  city^.  All  the  recommendations 
above  stated  are  in  the  line  of  improve- 
ment and  are  important.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  there  is  added  thereto  an  ill- 
advised  mandatory  provision  that  the  of- 
fices of  probation  officer  and  of  chief  pro- 
bation officer  should  be  exempt  from  civil 
service  examination.  This  is  plainly  un- 
constitutional, and  is  undesirable  legis- 
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lation.  The  classification  of  this  posi- 
tion should  be  left  where  it  is,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Civil  service  examinations  for  proba- 
tion officers  have  not  thus  far  worked 
well  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  have 
worked  well  everywhere  else  in  the  state. 
Full  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  article  by  Homer  Folks,  on 
"Juvenile  Probation  in  New  York  City" 
in  the  Juvenile  Court  number  of  THE 
SURVEY  for  February  5,  1910.  The  New 
York  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion should  mend  its  ways  or  some  other 
methods  of  filling  the  place  should  be 
found  in  New  York  city,  but  the  position 
should  not  be  singled  out  from  all  others 
for  exemption  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Report  on  Congestion  in  the  North 
and  West  Ends,  by  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee of  Boston-ipis,  lays  especial  stress  on 
the  need  for  well-enforced  building  laws 
to  restrict  crowding  of  buildings  on  land 
and  for  vigorous  action  by  health  officials 
for  Boston  and  the  larger  Metropolitan 
district  to  put  a  stop  to  overcrowding 
within  the  houses.  Mr.  Estabrook,  who 
supervised  the  investigations  of  the  con- 
gested areas,  in  his  detailed  report  ap- 
pended to  that  of  the  committee,  recom- 
mends in  addition  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  other  forms  of  remedial  effort, 
such  as  educational  work  with  the  ten- 
ants, renovation  and  modern  management 
of  old  houses  on  the  plan  conducted  by 
Octavia  Hill,  city  planning,  workingmen's 
trains,  location  of  factories  in  the  sub- 
urbs, changes  in  taxation,  increasing  the 
supply  of  apartments  and  houses  for 
families  of  small  incomes  through  build- 
ing more  economically,  with  greater  capi- 
tal and  wholesale  buying,  and  protected 
district  restrictions,  and  through  co- 
operative banks  and  co-partnership  tenant 
societies  and  the  building  of  model  tene- 
ments yielding  a  moderate  return  on  the 
capital  invested.  The  report  of  the  gen- 
eral committee  also  touches  upon  the  ne- 
cessity for  providing  new  housing  for 
those  moved  out  of  the  congested  areas. 
It  is  a  discussion  of  conditions,  not  of 
causes.  Neither  report  discusses  the  part 
played  by  racial  ties  in  increasing  con- 


gestion ;  the  familiar  crowding  of  Italians 
into  the  Italian  quarter,  Russian  Jews 
into  the  ghetto,  and  so  on  through  all 
the  nationalities,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  such  as  the  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians who  seem  to  possess  an  unusual 
power  of  mingling  freely  with  the  gen- 
eral life  of  the  new  community.  The 
complex  character  of  the  congestion 
problem  means  that  in  work  for  improve- 
ment, the  possibilities  and  needs  are 
many-sided. 

The  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, since  its  opening  four  years  ago, 
has  placed  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  women  in  positions  where  they 
changed  from  helpless  cripples,  lacking 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  half  blind  or  wholly 
deaf,  into  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting  workers.  It  has  found  its 
activities  more  and  more  restricted,  how- 
ever, by  a  lack  of  exact  knowledge  as  to 
trade  openings  and  conditions.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Research  of  the  School  of 
Philanthropy  undertook  to  supply  this 
technical  information  through  an  inquiry 
which  Miss  Adler  and  Miss  Marshall  re- 
port on  another  page.  They  found  great 
demand  in  certain  trades  for  such  work- 
ers as  the  bureau  supplies — notably  in 
jewelry  and  leather  working.  The  great 
drawback  is  the  need  for  skill,  and  this 
they  propose  to  supply  by  opening  a  train- 
ing school  for  the  handicapped  which 
shall  specialize  on  the  trades  particularly 
open  to  them. 

"A  BILL  TO 
OVERWORK  WOMEN" 

A  disgraceful  variation  of  the  can- 
neries bill  (the  Boshart  bill)  is  now  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  New  York.  It 
should  be  called  a  "bill  to  enable  canners 
and  fruit  preservers  to  overwork  wom- 
en and  girls,  and  to  be  free  from  the 
charge  of  negligence  when  women  and 
girls  are  injured  while  working  exces- 
sive hours." 

The  bill  provides  that  no  restriction 
of  hours  shall  apply  to  women  and 
girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  working 
in  canneries  and  fruit  preserving  estab- 
lishments between  June  15  and  October 
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15,  provided  that  any  individual  woman 
or  girl  shall  not  work  more  than  an 
average  of  ten  hours  a  day  during  said 
season.  This  means  that,  for  each  wom- 
an and  girl,  an  individual  record  of  the 
hours  worked  each  day  must  be  kept 
throughout  the  four  months — an  incon- 
ceivable task. 

A  woman  or  girl  could  legally  be  re- 
quired to  work  twenty  hours  each  work- 
ing day  for  two  months  for  Canner  A, 
and  twenty  hours  each  day  for  the  third 
and  fourth  months  for  Canner  B — and 
each  employer  would  then  have  kept 
within  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

The  measure  as  drafted  places  women 
and  girls  at  the  mercy  of  employers  who 
are  under  great  stress  of  temptation  to 
overwork  all  hands,  even  when  the  safe- 
guards of  the  law  are  thrown  around 
them.  Precisely  because  the  canning 
season  is  short,  and  the  urgency  to 
achieve  the  greatest  output  in  the  short- 
est time  unusually  great,  should  the  law 
dealing  with  the  hours  of  labor  in  that 
industry  bo  clear,  explicit  and  enforce- 
able. 

In  the  light  of  the  current  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  sustain- 
ing as  constitutional  the  new  ten  hours 
law  in  that  state,  and  in  view  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  courts  and  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  to  weaken  the  ten  hours  law  in 
Virginia,  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  can- 
nery industry  in  New  York  to  secure 
immunity  from  the  feeble  provisions  of 
the  New  York  law  will  doubtless  receive 
the  rebuke  due  to  impudence  and  greed. 

THE       FARM 
COLONY  BILL 

The  bill  to  establish  a  state  industrial 
farm  colony  for  the  detention,  humane 
discipline  and  reformation  of  male 
tramps  and  vagrants,  introduced  in  the 
New  York  State  Senate  by  Mr.  Hill  and 
in  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Merritt,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  financial  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  ways  and  means  commit- 
tee of  the  Assembly,  is  still  under  consid- 
eration. There  is  a  general  feeling 
among  the  supporters  of  the  bill  that  the 
members  of  the  committees  and  of  the 
Legislature  generally  are  in  favor  of  its 


passage.  It  is  also  believed  to  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  governor. 

Hesitation  in  passing  the  bill  appears 
to  be  caused  by  the  fear  that  the  rev- 
enues of  the  state  from  indirect  taxation 
permit  but  a  slight  expansion  of  its  char- 
itable activities  and  that  other  meritori- 
ous causes  have  a  prior  claim.  It  seems 
also  to  be  the  feeling  that  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  attempt  to  raise  for  new 
projects  any  considerable  sum  by  direct 
taxation. 

Those  who  are  recommending  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  believe,  however,  that 
when  once  in  operation  the  industrial 
farm  colony  will  result,  as  it  unques- 
tionably has  resulted  in  other  countries, 
in  largely  reducing  tl  e  cost  of  maintain- 
ing tramps  and  vagrants  which  is  now 
estimated  to  approximate  $2,000,000  an- 
nually in  New  York  state.  It  will  also, 
they  are  confident,  be  productive  of  ref- 
ormation where  that  is  possible,  besides 
furnishing  more  or  less  continued  pro- 
vision for  the  weaker-minded  who  are 
unable  to  get  along  outside  such  an  insti- 
tution and  yet  are  not  sufficiently  defect- 
ive mentally  to  send  to  an  institution 
for  that  class.  The  supporters  of  the 
measure  argue  also  that  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal duty  of  the  state  to  make  progress 
in  work  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  in 
other  directions,  and  to  raise  the  money 
necessary,  if  not  possible  by  indirect  tax- 
ation then  by  direct  taxation.  They  are 
not  urging  that  the  amount  named  in  the 
bill,  $75,000,  be  appropriated  now,  but 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  beginning  and 
the  appropriation  of  an  amount  sufficient 
to  secure  options  and  meet  other  inci- 
dental expenses  of  securing  a  site  if 
the  Legislature  wishes  to  go  no  further 
now.  It  is  thought  that  $10,000  will  be 
ample  for  this  purpose. 

MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 
DRAFTING  COMPENSATION  PLAN 

Some  time  ago  we  told  of  the  advocacy 
of  a  contributory  accident  insurance  sys- 
tem by  Lewis  W.  Parker,  president  of 
the  National  Cotton  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. Now  another  and  larger  or- 
ganization, the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association,  has  formed  a  committee  to 
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study  legislation  on  industrial  accidents 
and  consider  plans  for  contributory  in- 
surance. This  committee  has  already 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  on  the  subject  of 
voluntary  insurance  to  its  members,  and 
has,  in  a 'small  pamphlet,  stated  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  English  and  Ger- 
man method  of  dealing  with  industrial 
accidents,  and  announced  its  purpose  of 
formulating  some  equitable  plan  that  yet 
will  not  involve  "tearing  down  our  pres- 
ent doctrines  of  assumed  risk,  contribu- 
tory negligence,  fellow  servant  and  other 
laws,  which  are  the  results  of  many 
years  of  evolution."  The  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  committee  is  work- 
ing are  shown  in  the  tentative  resolution 
adopted  at  the  last  board  meeting: 

Whereas,  in  the  evolution  of  our  indus- 
trial growth,  changing  conditions,  affecting 
the  economic  relationship  between  employer 
and  employe,  demand  a  calm,  unbiased  and 
scientific  study;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  obligatory  on  the  part  of 
the  employers  to  initiate  and  formulate  con- 
structive principles  in  furtherance  of  a  more 
enlightened  and  progressive  relationship  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  employes; 

Now,  therefore,  the  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  closer  unity  of  economic  in- 
terests between  employer  and  employe,  in 
regard  to  the  problem  of  the  liability  of  the 
employer  for  industrial  accidents,  do  here- 
with declare  our  belief  in  the  following 
principles: 

First:  We  believe  it  is  the  clear  duty  of 
the  employer  to  adopt  the  best  and  most 
scientific  safety  devices,  designed  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  accidents 
to  employes. 

Second:  We  believe  that  industrial  insur- 
ance can  and  should  be  made  an  exact  and 
determinable  economic  charge,  both  upon 
employer  and  employe,  the  successful  main- 
tenance of  which  is  feasible  upon  an  operat- 
ing basis  mutually  and  equitably  fair  both 
to  the  employer  and  employe. 

Third:  We  believe  that  litigation  by  em- 
ployes, for  the  recovery  of  money  damages 
for  personal  injuries,  is  an  economic  waste, 
and  can  be  gradually  obviated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constructive  and  scientific 
plan  of  voluntary  industrial  indemnity. 

Fourth:  We  believe  that  more  immediate 
progress  can  be  made  toward  the  practical 
realization  of  industrial  insurance,  and  its 
attendant  benefits,  by  agreement  between 
employer  and  employes,  than  by  attempting 
to  secure  the  desired  object  through  statu- 
tory law. 

Fifth:  We  commend  the  activities  of  the 
various  states  in  creating  competent  com- 
missions to  secure  and  arrange  all  possible 


data  and  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
industrial  insurance  and  workingman's  in- 
demnity, and  if,  upon  the  report  of  such  in- 
vestigations, legislation  based  upon  sound 
economic  principles  and  mutuality  is  pos- 
sible, this  association  will  favor  such  legisla- 
tion. 

The  committee  will  present  the  result 
of  its  investigation  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association,  on  May  17,  when 
some  definite  plan  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tory insurance  may  be  adopted. 


AMENDMENTS    TO 
WAINWRIGHT  BILLS 

Two  important  amendments  to  the 
VVainwright  commission's  compensation 
bills  have  been  proposed  by  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  New  York  branch 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation.  The  first  fixes  a  minimum 
death  compensation  of  1,200  times  the 
daily  wage  of  the  deceased  workman  and 
raises  the  maximum  from  $3,000  to 
$4,000.  This  section,  as  drafted  in  the 
bill,  fixed  no  minimum  and  made  litiga- 
tion essential  to  determine  the  amount 
payable.  The  second  amendment  raises 
the  maximum  amount  of  benefit  for  acci- 
dents causing  total  incapacity  for  work, 
from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a  week  and 
extends  the  maximum  time  from  eight 
to  ten  years. 

"With  these  two  amendments,"  says 
the  committee,  "we  believe  the  bills  to 
be  valuable  and  promising  bills,"  even 
though,  "on  account  of  constitutional  dif- 
ficulties, the  commission  was  unable  to 
draft  measures  that  satisfy  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  compensation  for 
accidents." 

THE    CONSUMER 
NOT  REPRESENTED 

The  subject  scheduled  for  the  April 
Present  Problem  Dinner  in  New  York, 
was  the  Living  Wage  and  the  Consumer 
and  it  was  with  some  disappointment 
that  the  audience  found  the  consumer's 
side  entirely  overlooked  by  the  speak- 
ers. E.  Stagg  Whitin  presided  and 
Walter  E.  Weyl  opened  the  discussion 
by  reading  various  economists'  formu- 
las for  the  necessary  elements — food, 
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housing,  clothing,  health,  education  and 
recreation  —  that  should  be  covered  by 
the  living  wage.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  that  the  wage  should  not  only 
keep  the  worker  well  above  the  poverty 
line  but  should  change  according  to 
the  standard  of  living  of  changing  time 
and  place,  illustrating  this  point  by  the 
demand  of  organized  labor,  as  outlined 
by  John  Mitchell,  for  sixteen  years  as  the 
limit  of  a  child's  school-life,  whereas 
the  last  generation  left  school  at  ten  or 
twelve  years.  He  laid  down  a  money 
wage  of  $600  in  country  districts  rising 
to  $900  in  large  cities  as  the  minimum 
for  decent  living  in  America,  and  pointed 
out  as  means  of  getting  a  living  wage, 
first,  the  regulation  of  money  wages 
through  labor  organizations ;  second,  reg- 
ulation of  real  wages — value  of  com- 
modities to  be  bought  with  the  money — 
by  government,  and  third,  the  provision 
of  certain  free  social  goods,  like  educa- 
tion, by  the  government. 

Herman  Robinson,  commissioner  of 
licenses,  who  took  the  place  of  John 
Mitchell,  told  what  unions  were  able  to 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  regulating 
wages  and  hours  and  gave  as  an  ex- 
treme— indeed  a  unique — example  the 
Hebrew  Typographical  Union  (No.  83), 
whose  organization  has  replaced  a  twelve- 
hour  day  and  a  wage  of  about  ten  dol- 
lars a  week  by  a  five-hour  day  and  a 
minimum  of  twenty  dollars  a  week. 
Warren  Stone,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  who  took  the 
place  of  Hugh  Frayne,  spoke  of  collective 
bargaining  as  the  wage-earners'  only 
hope  of  a  decent  living  and  told  how  the 
union  to  which  he  belonged  had  raised 
the  pay  of  the  body  of  engineers  includ- 
ing 58,000  individuals,  by  $17,000,000  in 
one  year. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer  argued  for  the 
right  of  every  man  to  earn  what  he  was 
individually  capable  of,  free  from  arti- 
ficial checks  and  restraints,  and  Alexan- 
der Irvine  urged  the  right  of  the  unor- 
ganizable  sediment  of  humanity  to  as 
good  a  living  as  the  organized  few  were 
able  to  demand.  He  believed  that  po- 
litical action  on  the  part  of  the  people 
themselves  will  accomplish  more,  and  in- 
finitely more  quickly,  than  either  craft 


unionism  or  reform,  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  wage  earner.  With  the 
raising  of  the  bottom  layer — the  leveling 
up — should  go,  he  thought,  a  sinking  of 
the  upper  layer — a  leveling  down — by 
which  both  luxury  and  poverty  would  be 
abolished.  Helen  Varick  Boswell,  sec- 
retary of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  explained  the  bad  effect  of  prison 
labor  on  the  living  wage,  and  R.  Fulton 
Cutting  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  national  minimum  wage  in 
this  country. 

FOR  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CHILDREN'S    CLINICS 

The  proposed  association  of  clinics 
was  under  discussion  at  the  last  regular 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  No  definite  plan  was  out- 
lined, the  subject  being  considered  rather 
as  a  means  of  getting  the  views  of  those 
interested  in  the  care  of  children.  Dr. 
L.  E.  La  Fetra  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic  de- 
scribed the  ideal  clinic,  which  should  have 
a  medical  department,  a  department  for 
nursing  including  visits  to  the  home,  and 
an  educational  department  for  mothers, 
comprising  classes  at  the  clinic  and  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  home.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  medical  work 
of  a  children's  clinic,  according  to  Dr. 
La  Fetra,  relates  to  the  special  feeding 
cases.  These  thrive  best  under  outdoor 
care  and  depend  almost  entirely  on  nurs- 
ing and  educational  work  in  the  home. 
They  depend,  too,  on  the  co-operation 
of  various  auxiliaries  to  the  clinic,  among 
them  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Fresh 
Air  Agencies,  free  milk  and  ice  depots 
and  such  nursing  as  it  is  hoped  will  be 
extended  throughout  the  city  by  the  new 
nursing  department  of  Teachers'  College. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, who  initiated  the  movement,  told 
of  a  unique  German  dispensary  which 
comprised  medical,  surgical,  orthopaedic, 
eye,  ear,  speech  and  dental  and  relief  de- 
partments, a  milk  station,  conferences 
with  mothers  and  arrangements  for  the 
immediate  isolation  of  contagious  dis- 
eases. These  elements  are  supplied  in 
America  by  different  agencies,  between 
which  Dr.  Goldwater  felt  that  better  co- 
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operation  could  be  obtained  by  a  central 
association  than  by  isolated  clinics.  Fur- 
thermore, dispensaries  are  now  located  at 
haphazard ;  in  some  districts  there  is  du- 
plication of  medical  care,  in  others  an  in- 
adequate supply.  These  defects  the  care- 
ful districting  of  the  city  by  a  central 
authority  could  in  time  remedy.  Such  a 
centralized  system  would  tend  to  uni- 
formity of  standards,  gain  more  liberal 
financial  support  for  all  clinics,  economize 
the  field  work  of  nurses,  fix  district 
boundaries  and  thus  prevent  overlapping 
of  work,  and  lower  the  number  of  hos- 
pital patients  by  building  up  the  infinite- 
ly better  system  of  outdoor  care  of  chil- 
dren, under  the  supervision  of  visiting 
physicians  and  nurses. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Pisek,  in  behalf  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee,  strongly  advised 
organization.  He  said  that  the  work  of 
the  milk  committee  had  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  lowering  infant  mortality, 
and  the  need  of  co-operation  between 
agencies  for  the  care  of  children,  and  of 
some  centralized  system  to  put  this  co- 
operation into  force.  The  promise  of  the 
Board  of  Health's  co-operation  was  an- 
nounced as  well  as  the  foundation  of  a 
model  dairy  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee. 

NEBRASKA  FEDERATION 
CHILD-SAVING  AGENCIES 

Ten  or  twelve  of  the  leading  child- 
helping  agencies  of  Nebraska  have  organ- 
ized the  Federation  of  the  Child-Saving 
Agencies  in  Nebraska  with  the  following 
objects: 

To  emphasize  the  essential  unity  and 
common  ground  upon  which  all  child- 
helping  and  child-saving  organizations 
rest;  to  promote  mutual  acquaintance 
with  the  workers  and  with  the  methods 
employed  by  the  various  organizations 
in  the  state;  to  encourage  the  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  that  all  jealousies  and 
conflicting  elements  in  the  work  may  be 
avoided ;  for  mutual  study  of  social  prob- 
lems, and  to  determine  the  best  methods ; 
mutual  co-operation  to  secure  united 
service  on  behalf  of  dependent  and  de- 
linquent children,  and  to  economize  time 
and  money  in  such  service. 


The  leading  spirit  in  the  organization 
is  A.  W.  Clark,  the  veteran  superintend- 
ent of  the  Child-Saving  Institute  of  Oma- 
ha, who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
organization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 

The  federation  is  an  indication  of  the 
same  spirit  which  has  created  the  chil- 
dren's bureaus  of  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh,  the  Maine 
Children's  Committee,  the  San  Francisco 
Children's  Agency,  the  Catholic  Home 
Bureau  of  New  York  and  the  Catholic 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  Jersey. 
The  new  Nebraska  federation,  like  the 
Maine  Children's  Committee,  covers  the 
entire  state,  which  is  a  better  plan  than 
a  bureau  covering  a  single  city. 


The  first  New  York  City  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  May  10-12, 
will  open  in  the  United  Charities  Build- 
ing with  a  discussion  of  congestion  and 
close  at  the  Caroline  Cpuntry  Club  in 
Hartsdale  with  programs  on  public  insti- 
tutions and  fresh  air  charities.  This  is 
most  appropriate,  for  the  great  private 
institutions  have  for  years  been  moving 
out  into  Westchester  county  where  broad 
acres  and  cottage  systems  replace  cramp- 
ed city  quarters.  Dr.  Reeder's  recent 
book1  forms  not  only  the  story  of  what 
the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum  has 
gained  by  such  a  move,  but  is,  in  reality, 
the  history  of  a  score  of  similar  institu- 
tions and  a  prophecy  for  many  more. 

At  the  first  session,  the  evening  of 
May  10,  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
United  Charities  Building,  Fourth  ave- 
nue and  Twenty-second  street,  there  will 
be  the  address  of  the  president,  Robert 
W.  Hebberd,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities ;  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  congestion  of  'population 
by  Prof.  Frank  J.  Goodnow  of  Colum- 
bia; a  paper,  Health  Rates  and  Morbid- 
ity Rates  in  Overcrowded  Rooms,  by 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings  of  the  Board  of 
Health ;  and  a  paper,  The  Family  Stand- 

JHow  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn. 
By  Rudolph  R.  Reeder.  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee, New  York,  1909.  By  mall  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY, 105  East  22d  street.  New  York,  or  158 
Adams  street,  Chicago,  postpaid,  $1.25. 
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ard  in  Overcrowded  Rooms,  by  Benja- 
min C.  Marsh,  secretary  of  the  conges- 
tion committee. 

The  afternoon  of  May  n,  again  in 
the  United  Charities  Building,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  The  Children,  with  the  report 
of  the  committee  by  Solomon  Lowen- 
stcin,  superintendent  of  the  Hebrew  Or- 
phan Asylum ;  and  a  paper,  Value  of  An- 
thropometric  Studies  as  Applied  to  De- 
pendent Children,  by  Dr.  Milton  Gershel 
of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  So- 
ciety. 

The  evening  of  May  n,  in  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  Building,  Sec- 
ond avenue  and  Twenty-first  street,  the 
subject  will  be  The  Relief  of  the  Poor 
in  Their  Homes,  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  by  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
of  Brooklyn ;  and  a  paper,  The  Value  of 
Industrial  Agencies  in  Helping  Needy 
Families,  by  William  I.  Nichols,  secre- 
tary of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties. 

The  sessions  of  May  12  will  be  held 
at  Hartsdale.  At  10  A.  M.  the  subject 
will  be  Public  Institutions,  with  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  by  Orlando  F. 
Lewis,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison 
Association;  a  paper,  Treatment  of  the 
Insane,  by  Dr.  William  Mabon,  superin- 
tendent of  Manhattan  State  Hospital; 
and  a  paper,  Treatment  of  the  Criminal, 
by  Henry  Solomon,  of  the  State  Prison 
Commission. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  session 
will  be  Fresh  Air  Charities,  with  the 
report  of  the  committee  by  C.  Loring 
Brace  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society;  a 
paper,  Value  of  Personal  Instruction  to 
Mothers  on  the  Care  of  Their  Children 
as  Part  of  the  Duty  of  a  Fresh  Air 
Home,  by  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Williams  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor;  and  a  paper,  Fresh  Air 
Work  for  Girls  and  Its  Supervision,  by 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels,  of  the  Girls' 
Vacation  and  Recreation  Society. 

DENTAL  HYGIENE  EXHIBIT 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  MAY 

Father  Knickerbocker  is  paying  "sin- 
cerest  flattery"  to  his  friend  Miss  Bos- 
ton, in  the  dental  hygiene  exhibit,  to  be 


held  in  the  Metropolitan  Tower  from 
May  12-19,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dental  Hygiene  Council  of  New  York. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  New  Yorkers 
will  "imitate"  for  their  city  what  the 
Forsyth  gift  of  $2,000,000  has  made  pos- 
sible in  the  dental  care  for  the  needy, 
future  citizens  of  Boston.  In  New  York, 
the  examination  of  two  groups  of  chil- 
dren of  500  each,  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  dentists  acting  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  showed  that  486  and 
490,  respectively,  needed  dental  care. 
The  purpose  of  the  exhibit,  however,  is 
to  drive  home  to  the  general  public  the 
compelling  facts  concerning  oral  hygiene. 

The  conference  will  be  opened  on  the 
evening  of  the  twelfth,  by  Senator  Rob- 
ert L.  Owen  of  Oklahoma,  who  intro- 
duced the  bill  for  the  national  depart- 
ment of  health.  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson, 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Prof.  Irving 
,  Fisher,  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker  and  Supt. 
William  H-  Maxwell  are  among  those 
who  will  speak  during  the  week.  Illus- 
trated lectures  and  exhibits,  such  as  the 
evolution  of  dental  instruments,  includ- 
ing those  used  by  the  old  Japanese,  will 
be  features  of  interest. 

Various  dental  and  charitable  organi- 
zations are  co-operating  with  the  Dental 
Hygiene  Council.  These  include  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Junior 
League  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, which  is  giving  the  room,  is  also 
interesting  its  agents  and  policy  holders. 

The  exhibit  will  travel  on  later  to  New 
Jersey  and  be  shown  in  several  cities, 
including  Newark  and  Hoboken. 

WILLIAM     GRAHAM 
SUMNER 

ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST 

Some  weeks  ago,  when  Professor  Sum- 
ner's  illness  was  first  noticed  in  the  press, 
a  prominent  banker,  who  is  not  a  college 
graduate  and  has  no  university  affilia- 
tions, asked  me  how  it  was  that  a  man 
like  Professor  Sumner  had  received  so 
little  recognition  either  for  himself  or  for 
his  opinions  at  Yale.  I  exclaimed  that 
he  was  entirely  mistaken,  and  that  if  he 
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had  been  present  with  me  at  the  Yale 
commencement,  when  Professor  Sum- 
ner  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  amid 
applause  from  the  student  body  ab- 
solutely unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
Yale  commencements,  which  continued 
so  long  as  to  bring  tears  to  the  dear  pro- 
fessor's eyes ;  and  if  he  had  been  present 
with  me  later  at  the  alumni  dinner,  when 
President  Taft 
eulogized  Pro- 
fessor Sumner 
in  the  highest 
terms  o  f  ap- 
preciation, h  e 
would  have 
had  some  reali- 
zation of  what 
Sumner  meant 
to  Yale.  Such 
a  triumph 
sometimes  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the 
successful  gen- 
eral or  the  suc- 
cessful politi- 
cian, but  sel- 
dom comes  to 
the  student  or 
the  professor. 
It  was  unpre- 
meditated, 
spontane- 
ous,  and  came 
from  all  the 
depths  of  the 
Yale  heart.  It 
was  worth  liv- 
ing for,  and  I 
know  that  Pro- 
fessor Sumner 
felt  so. 

That  this 
recognition  was 
not  confined  to  the  walls  of  Yale  has 
been  manifest  by  the  numberless  editori- 
als which  have  followed  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  If  my  banker  friend  has  read 
the  newspapers  recently  he  has  ample 
proof  of  his  mistake. 

That  his  economic  views  have  not  been 
accepted  in  this  protection-ridden  coun- 
try is  true,  but  that  they  have  not  had 
influence  is  untrue.  And  that  the  seed 
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which  he  has  sown  is  bearing  fruit  is 
already  manifest.  Sumner  was  recog- 
nized at  Yale  and  elsewhere,  and  he  has 
a  place  in  the  memories  of  all  Yale  men 
of  his  generation  that  few  other  pro- 
fessors have  ever  occupied. 

I  was  not  intimate  with  Professor 
Sumner.  I  wish  I  could  have  been.  He 
graduated  seven  years  before  my  gradu- 
ating year.  My 
first  acquaint- 
ance with  him 
was  as  a  tutor 
in  geometry  in 
m  y  freshman 
year,  and  it 
was  not  a  very 
pleasant  one. 
He  insisted  on 
m  y  repeating 
propositions  of 
Euclid  from  the 
mere  mention 
of  their  num- 
bers. I  was 
equally  insist- 
ent that  while 
I  was  quite 
ready  to  prove 
any  proposition 
which  was  stat- 
ed I  was  un- 
willing to  re- 
member the 
proposi- 
tions  by  their 
numbers.  The 
result  was  dis- 
astrous to  my 
stand.  Think 
o  f  Sumner's 
wasting  h  i  m  - 
self  on  fresh- 
man geometry! 
It  was  only  after  my  graduation  that 
the  acquaintance  was  renewed,  this  time 
more  auspiciously.  Professor  Sumner 
was  then  in  his  prime.  He  had  returned 
to  Yale  as  full  professor,  and  during 
three  or  four  winters  he  came  to  my 
house  in  New  York  once  every  two 
weeks  to  conduct  an  evening  class  in 
American  financial  history  and  econom- 
ics. There  were  some  twenty  of  us,  all 
just  entering  into  business  and  profes- 
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sional  life,  but  however  tired  we  came  to 
these  meetings  we  left  them  refreshed 
and  invigorated  by  his  inspiration.  It 
was  something  like  the  select  "seminar" 
of  the  German  university,  and  something 
like  what  I  suppose  some  of  our  choice 
post-graduate  courses  must  be  now. 

No,  the  author  of  that  book,  small  in 
size  but  much  in  meaning,  which  goes  by 
the  title  of  What  Social  Classes  Owe  to 
One  Another,  will  never  fail  to  exercise 
a  potent  influence  on  the  thought  and 
action  of  all  educated  Americans. 


When  failing  health  compelled  his  re- 
tirement, in  1908.  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  William  Graham  Sumner  had  been 
professor  of  political  economy  and  soci- 
ology at  Yale  for  thirty-six  years.  He 
was  born  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  October 
30,  1840,  and  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  before  entering  Yale, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1863.  During 
the  years  1863-6  he  was  a  student  of 
French,  Hebrew,  ancient  languages  and 
history,  and  Anglican  theology  at  Geneva, 
Gottingen  and  Oxford.  He  was  made  a 
tutor  at  Yale  in  1866,  but  left  in  1867 
to  become  assistant  rector  of  Calvary 
church,  New  York,  and  later  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Morristown, 
\T.  I. 

His  life  work  began  in  June,  1872, 
when  Yale  elected  him  professor  of  po- 
litical and  social  science.  "My  life  has 
been  spent  since  that  time  in  trying  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  that  position,"  he 
wrote  in  his  autobiography  for  the  class 
of  1863,  published  five  years  ago.  From 
1873  to  1876  he  was  an  alderman  in  New 
Haven,  and  in  1876  he  was  one  of  the 
"visiting  statesmen"  sent  to  New  Orleans 
"to  try  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  presi- 
dential election  they  had  in  New  Orleans 
that  year,"  as  he  described  it.  His  sum- 
mary of  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  char- 
acteristically direct  and  simple : 

That  was  the  whole  of  my  experience  In 
politics.  I  found  out  that  I  was  likely  to  do 
more  harm  in  politics  than  almost  any  other 
kind  of  man,  because  I  did  not  know  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  did  not  want  to  learn 
them.  Therefore  the  adepts  at  it  could  play 
with  me  in  more  senses  than  one.  My  ex- 
perience, however,  has  been  very  valuable 


to  me.  It  has  enabled  me  to  gauge  the 
value  of  the  talk  we  hear  about  "civics"  and 
"citizenship."  I  turned  back  to  the  studies 
connected  with  my  college  position,  and  have 
devoted  myself  entirely  to  them.  Those 
studies  have  expanded  so  rapidly  and  greatly 
that  I  have  been  compelled  during  the  whole 
thirty-two  years  to  narrow  the  range  of  my 
work  more  and  more.  I  have  renounced  one 
branch  after  another  In  order  to  concentrate 
my  efforts  on  what  I  could  hope  to  master. 
In  this  process  I  have  had  to  throw  away 
a  great  amount  of  work,  which  I  could  never 
hope  to  finish.  When  I  was  fifty  years  old 
I  broke  down  in  health.  I  have  only  partly 
recovered,  and  have  been  obliged  to  limit 
my  interests  as  much  as  possible  to  the  col- 
lege work.  I  am  trying  now  [1905]  to  bring 
into  form  for  publication  the  results  of  my 
studies  in  the  science  of  society.  If  life 
and  strength  hold  out,  this  will  be  the  sum 
of  what  I  shall  have  accomplished.  The 
life  of  a  professor  is  so  simple  and  monoton- 
ous that  I  know  of  no  other  "history"  of  it 
that  is  possible,  than  what  I  have  just 
written. 

Although  his  life  was  indeed  simple, 
and  his  work  concentrated,  the  news- 
papers bear  ample  testimony  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  his  teaching  and  to  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  his  deliberate  withdrawal 
from  politics,  he  played  an  important 
part  in  the  great  political  questions  of  a 
long  series  of  years.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  gold  standard,  of  the  tariff  and  of 
our  colonial  policy  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  West  Indies,  he  played  an  important 
part.  In  the  words  of  an  editorial  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  he 

attacked  the  protective  tariff  system  at  a 
time  when  protection  was  a  fetish  .  .  .  He 
preached  free  trade  at  a  time  when  asser- 
tion of  that  doctrine  was  almost  equivalent, 
so  far  as  concerned  the  feelings  of  social 
and  business  acquaintances,  to  the  preach- 
ing of  atheism.  .  .  .  What  the  country  owed 
to  him  and  to  the  instructors  who  follow- 
ed his  example  in  our  other  colleges,  for 
the  community's  emancipation,  in  the  early 
eighties,  from  the  mass  of  economic  super- 
stition which  had  been  darkening  the  public 
mind,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overestimate. 
...  It  is  in  no  small  measure  to  the  honest 
and  disinterested  labors  of  such  economic 
teachers  that  we  owe  the  sane  and  intelli- 
gent view  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
voters  manifestly  take  today  on  the  tariff 
question. 

Professor  Sumner  suffered  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy  just  before  the  meeting  last 
December  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society,  of  which  he  had  been  president 
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for  two  years.  He  died  on  April  12,  at 
the  home  of  his  son,  Graham  Sumner, 
in  Englewood,  N.  J. 

He  was  the  author  of  A  History  of 
American  Currency,  1874;  What  Social 
Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other,  1882;  Col- 
lected Essays  in  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ences, 1883;  Protectionism,  1885;  Lives 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  Robert  Morris,  1891 ;  The 
Financier  and  Finances  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 1892;  A  History  of  Banking  in  the 
United  States,  1896;  and  Folkways,  1907. 

TEN-HOUR   DAY   FOR 
WOMEN  UPHELD1 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  last 
week  handed  down  this  decision:  "We 
are  of  the  opinion  the  statute  limiting  the 
time  to  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  in  which 
a  female  shall  work  in  any  mechanical 
establishment  or  factory  or  laundry  is  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  state." 

This  decision  is  sure  to  play  a  momen- 
tous part  not  only  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  Illinois  but  in  the  progress  of  in- 
dustrial legislation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Its  significance  as  a  precedent  in 
other  states  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
had  the  decision  supported  the  conten- 
tion that  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor  was  in  conflict  with  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  the  friends  of  such  a  law  in 
this  and  other  states  could  not  have  ap- 
pealed the  case  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  on  a  similar  issue.  The  in- 
terpretation which  the  Illinois  Court 
gives  of  the  article  in  its  constitution  cited 
against  the  act,  that  "no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,"  is  in  entire  ac- 
cord with  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  celebrated 
case  in  which  on  February  24,  1908,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Oregon  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  work  was  valid. 

The  principle  of  applying  the  police 
power  of  the  state  in  restricting  the  "free- 
dom of  contract"  on  the  grounds  of  pub- 

1  &'ee  Charities  and  The  Common*  for  March  14, 
1908:  THE  SURVEY  for  July  3.  1909 ;  THB  SUBVBY 
for  September  25,  1909. 


lie  welfare  is  thus  established  in  federal 
and  state  legislation  by  the  highest  courts 
in  each.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  had  held,  however,  that  "a  law  pro- 
hibiting men  from  working  in  bakeries 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty  hours 
in  a  week  was  an  arbitrary  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  contract  guaranteed 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  and  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  also  conceded  that 
if  the  statute  now  under  consideration 
had  been  passed  with  a  view  to  limit  the 
employment  of  men,"  it  would  be  an 
arbitrary  interference  with  the  right  of 
men  to  contract  for  their  labor  and  con- 
trary to  the  provision  of  the  state  con- 
stitution similar  to  that  in  the  fourteenth 
amendment  above  cited.  Nevertheless, 
now  that  the  principle  of  regulating  work- 
ing conditions  on  the  ground  of  health 
and  public  welfare  is  established,  the 
courts  are  open  to  arguments  for  and 
against  other  restrictions  for  which  simi- 
lar grounds  are  claimed. 

The  most  notable  utterance  in  the  re- 
cent Illinois  decision  is  contained  in  the 
declaration  that  what  "is  known  to  all 
men  and  what  we  know  as  men  we  cannot 
profess  to  be  ignorant  of  as  judges.'' 
However  obvious  this  assertion  may 
seem,  the  whole  Illinois  case  really  turned 
upon  the  justification  of  this  assertion 
as  the  basis  of  a  judicial  decision.  On 
behalf  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, represented  by  W.  C.  Ritchie 
and  Company,  its  attorneys  contended 
that  the  ten-hour  law  deprived  this  com- 
pany and  its  feminine  employes  of  the 
right  to  contract  freely  in  contravention 
of  the  guarantee  of  the  state  constitution. 
The  contention  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  in 
his  remarkable  brief,  both  in  the  Oregon 
and  in  the  Illinois  case,  was  based  upon 
the  right  of  the  court  to  take  "judicial 
cognizance  of  all  matters  of  general 
knowledge."  This  contention  is  fully  ac- 
cepted in  the  decision  of  the  federal  court 
written  by  Justice  Brewer,  recently  de- 
ceased, as  it  was  in  the  decision  of  the 
Illinois  court  in  the  opinion  written  by 
Justice  Hand.  After  citing  what  he  de- 
clares "is  known  to  all  men,"  regarding 
the  limitation  of  women's  strength  and 
capacity  to  endure  excessive  conditions 
of  labor,  he  concludes  that  "it  would 
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therefore  seem  obvious  that  legislation 
which  limits  the  number  of  hours  which 
women  shall  be  permitted  to  work  to 
ten  hours  in  a  single  day  in  such  employ- 
ments as  are  carried  on  in  mechanical 
establishments,  factories,  and  laundries, 
\vould  tend  to  preserve  the  health  of 
v.omen  and  insure  the  production  of  vig- 
orous offspring  by  them  and  would  di- 
rectly conduce  to  the  health,  morals,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  public  and  that 
such  legislation  would  fall  clearly  within 
the  police  power  of  the  state." 

The  outcome  of  this  case  is  the  more 
interesting  and  significant  because  the 
decision  reverses  the  opinion  of  the  court 
rendered  in  1895,  which  declared  uncon- 
stitutional and  invalid  the  section  of  a 
law  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing which  undertook  to  limit  the  work- 
ing time  of  women  to  eight  hours.  That 
former  decision  was  handed  down  in  an 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Magruder, 
long  honored  by  a  seat  in  the  supreme 
bench  and  always  recognized  as  an  able 
and  conscientious  judge.  Singularly  his 
death  was  announced  on  the  very  day  in 
which  his  opinion  was  reversed  by  those 
who  succeeded  him  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  same  bench.  Regarding  this  reversal 
it  is  but  just  to  be  reminded  of  two  facts: 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  act  of  1895 
which  was  declared  invalid  introduced 
into  a  specific  law  regulating  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  a  section  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor,  which  although  it  set  a 
precedent  susceptible  of  very  general  ap- 
plication, had  been  the  subject  of  very 
limited  discussion  both  in  and  outside  the 
Legislature.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
both  the  personnel  of  the  court  and  the 
conditions  of  labor  in  the  state  have 
changed  very  markedly  in  the  fifteen 
years  intervening  between  the  former 
decision  and  its  reversal.  In  that  period 
both  the  pace  of  production  and  the  em- 
ployment of  women  have  increased  pro- 
portionately with  the  vast  increase  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  state. 
More  of  the  judges  now  than  then  are 
personally  conversant  with  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  the  manufacturing  centers  in 
which  they  live.  It  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  members  of  the  present  Supreme 


Court  of  Illinois  that  with  but  one  dis- 
senting opinion  they  so  unqualifiedly  set 
aside  that  former  judgment  of  their  own 
bench,  which,  although  extenuated  by  the 
very  different  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
time  it  was  rendered,  has  seriously  retard- 
ed the  effort  in  this  and  other  states  to 
meet  present  conditions  with  legislation 
which  they  obviously  require. 

The  state  factory  inspector  has  wisely 
decided  to  prosecute  only  for  violations 
of  the  law  which  have  been  committed 
since  it  was  declared  valid  on  April  21. 
The  evidence  of  its  violation  by  300  man- 
ufacturers, which  he  has  gathered  since 
Judge  Tuthill's  injunction  restrained  him 
and  the  state's  attorney  from  enforcing 
the  law  against  the  Ritchie  Company,  is 
reserved  for  use  in  case  of  necessity.  It 
is  estimated  that  30.000  women  and  girls 
who  are  now  working  more  than  ten 
hours  will  at  once  be  free  from  overstrain 
by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  this  law,  and 
many  more  will  be  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity of  working  overtime  in  periods  of 
rush  work. 


THE  UTILITY  OF   HIGHER 
SCHOOLING1 

Reviewed  by  GEORGE  HERBERT  BETTS 

Mr.  Crane's  book  is  sensational  and 
iconoclastic  in  the  highest  degree  and 
will,  therefore,  no  doubt  receive  more 
discussion  than  it  deserves.  Himself  a 
successful  Chicago  manufacturer  with 
but  a  limited  education,  the  author  sets 
out  to  prove  through  an  "investigation" 
conducted  by  letters  sent  to  college  presi- 
dents, alumni,  and  business  employers 
that  college  education  is  detrimental  to 
business  success.  The  latter  half  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  showing  that  all  tech- 
nical and  special  education  is  likewise  a 
snare  and  a  delusion. 

Much  time  and  industry  have  been  em- 
ployed in  collecting  interesting  material, 

'Utility  of  All  Kinds  of  Higher  Schooling;  An 
Investigation.  By  II.  T.  Crane.  Published  by  the 
Author.  Chicago.  1000.  Pp.  3-331.  By  mail  of 
THE  SPBVEY,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York,  or 
158  Adams  street,  Chicago,  postpaid,  $1.12. 
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but  the  strong  bias  evidenced  in  the  ques- 
tions asked  and  in  interpreting  the  an- 
swers renders  the  conclusions'  valueless. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  methods 
used  in  the  "investigation"  were  bungling, 
and  that  they  violate  every  rule  of  statis- 
tical investigation,  and  the  conclusions 
cease  to  be  of  interest  except  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity. 

One  sentence  will  serve  to  show  the 
author's  attitude  toward  the  question: 
"Having  disposed  of  the  subject  of  class- 
ical, business,  technical  and  medical  edu- 
cation to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I  will 
now  see  what  I  can  do  to  knock  out  scien- 
tific education,  and,  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  will  knock  out  agricultural 
education."  His  conclusions  are  no 
less  entertaining :  "All  general  school- 
ing above  the  public  grammar  schools 
is  worse  than  useless  .  .  .  dis- 
qualifying (a  person)  for  a  business 
career,  weakening  his  moral  structure, 
and  highly  demoralizing  him  in  every 
way."  All  lines  of  technical  education 
are  "deficient,"  "wasteful"  and  "of  little 
use." 

What  need  for  comment?  Mr.  Crane 
has  no  standard  for  education  but  that 
of  dollars,  and  is  utterly  misled  and  mis- 
leading in  applying  that;  he  ignores  the 
great  contributions  of  higher  education 
to  human  welfare  through  scientific  in- 
ventions and  discoveries ;  he  is  not  aware 
that  there  is  such  a  term  as  idealism  in 
our  language ;  he  does  not  know  that 
there  are  values  in  life  not  represented 
by  his  crass  materialism ;  his  own  book 
is  the  best  proof  that  the  absence  of  all 
higher  education  would  leave  us  on  the 
plane  of  mediocrity. 


THE  MEANING  OF  TRUTH1 

Reviewed  by  S.  F.  MAC  LENNAN 

There  is  no  writer  of  the  present  day 
who  has  done  more  than  Professor  James 
to  bring  philosophy  within  the  range  of 
those  interests  which  attract  the  average 
intelligent  man  untrained  in  the  ways  of 
technical  philosophical  thinking.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  one  of  our  most  noted 
constructive  thinkers.  The  popularizing 
of  philosophical  interests  Professor 
James  has  accomplished  by  clear  think-  • 
ing,  an  earnest  desire  to  write  untechnic- 
ally,  and  a  simple,  direct,  and  inimitable 
style.  In  the  present  volume  the  reader 
will  find  him  at  his  best.  The  essays  con- 
tained in  it  are  contributions  to  certain 
important  topics  of  philosophical  con- 
troversy— pragmatism,  humanism,  rad- 
ical empiricism.  Pragmatism  involves 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  sci- 
entific method  to  all  matters  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry.  Humanism  reads  hu- 
man belief's  in  terms  of  natural  interest 
and  development.  Radical  empiricism 
centers  attention  upon  the  concrete  con- 
cerns and  issues  of  life.  It  goes  for  say- 
ing, therefore,  that  Professor  James's 
type  of  philosophy  should  find  an  echo 
of  response  in  the  heart  of  every  social 
worker.  Indeed  the  reading  of  this 
book,  philosophical  though  it  may  be, 
should  serve  to  deepen  the  social  work- 
er's interest  in  his  immediate  problem  and 
should  at  the  same  time  enlarge  the  scope 
of  that  interest  by  connecting  it  up  with 
similar  tendencies  in  other  fields. 

]The  Meaning  of  Truth.  By  William  James. 
IjOiijrmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York,  1909. 
Pp.  298.  By  mall  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d 
street.  New  York,  or  158  Adams  street,  Chicago, 
postpaid,  $1.35. 
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LEWIS  E.  PALMER 


"Congestion  of  population  in  certain 
parts  of  the  city  and  its  bearing  on  the 
health  and  growth  of  the  city  as  a  whole" 
— that  is  the  important  part  of  the  hous- 
ing committee  report  of  Boston- 191 5. 
Other  questions  were  discussed, — trans- 
portation as  applied  to  the  movement  of 
persons  and  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion; fire  hazard  in  the  great  areas  of 
wooden  buildings,  and  schemes  for  im- 
proved housing  advocated  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  But  when  a  six 
months'  investigation  came  to  an  end  the 
committee  reported  that  "this  fact  of  con- 
gestion stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
better  housing  problem,  and  until  it  is 
dealt  with,  no  important  progress  can  be 
made.  We  cannot  advise  sinking  money 
in  attempts  to  solve  the  housing  problem 
while  illegitimate  competition  by  over- 
crow d  i  n  g  is  al- 
lowed to  continue." 

For  years  past 
land  values  in  the 
North  and  West 
Ends  have  been 
steadily  rising  as 
congestion  has.  been 
increasing.  Plenty 
of  cheap  labor  and 
especially  the  labor 
of  women  can 
readily  be  obtained, 
consequently  f  a  c  - 
tories  have  sprung 
up  to  feed  on  the 
tenement  labor  sup- 
ply. In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  com- 
mittee report,  some 
manuf'actur- 
ers  have  admitted  it 
is  cheaper  to  "burn 
men  and  women 
than  coal." 

But  in  South 
Boston  and 
Charlestown,  s  e  c  - 
tions  of  at  least 
equal  value,  aside 
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from  population,  to  the  North  and  West 
Ends  from' the  manufacturer's  viewpoint 
—real  estate  values  have  been  falling. 

The  1915  housing  committee  traces  a 
direct  connection  between  these  losses 
and  gains,  and  that  connection  lies  in  the 
crowded  tenements  of  wards  6  and  8 — 
"illegitimate  congestion"  the  committee 
puts  it — which  tips  the  scales  in  favor  of 
those  districts  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors.  "When  manufacturers  move 
into  these  wards,  this  naturally  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  rents,  which  in  turn 
can  best  be  paid  by  increasing  conges- 
tion. Thus  the  condition  aggravates  it- 
self." 

The  committee  making  the  report  con- 
sists of  Philip  Cabot,  chairman;  Edward 
T.  Hartman,  secretary;  Meyer  Bloom- 
field,  Matthew  Hale,  Charles  Logue,  J.  R. 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  Rich- 
ards M.  Bradley, 
W.  H.  Manning, 
Henry  G.  Dunder- 
dale,  William  D. 
Austin  and  Joseph 
Lee. 

To  the  commit- 
tee report  as  "Ex- 
hibit A"  is  append- 
ed a  detailed  report 
by  Harold  K.  Esta- 
brook  who  super- 
vised the  investi- 
gation.  Four 
blocks  were  select- 
e  d  for  special 
study,  not  the 
worst  nor  the  best 
to  be  found,  but 
according  to  Mr. 
Estabrook,  "these 
four  blocks  are 
typical  of  all."  In- 
vestigations were 
also  made  of  two 
blocks  in  the  South 
End  and  one  block 
each  in  Roxbury, 
South  Boston, 
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East  Boston  and  Charlestown. 

About  193  acres  in  wards  6  and  8  can 
strictly  be  called  tenement  districts.  Here 
"on  a  piece  of  land  which  would  be 
thought  small  for  a  single  country  place" 
live  44,000  people  in  rooms  sixteen  per 
cent  of  which  are  dark.  20,000  have  less 
than  400  cubic  feet  of  air  per  capita  in 
their  bedrooms.  In  fact,  in  many  cases 
a  maximum  of  350  cubic  feet  was  found, 
the  amount  required  by  the  Board  of 
Health  for  tramps  in  lodging  houses,  and 
below  the  lowest  standard  fixed  as  a  mini- 
mum by  any  city  in  the  United  States  or 
Europe. 

Exclusive  of  thoroughfares,  the  com- 
mittee finds  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
land  of  the  entire  blocks  studied  is  cov- 
ered by  buildings  often  abutting  on  nar- 
row streets.  In  New  York  the  law  for 
new  buildings  does  not  allow  a  tenement 
house  to  occupy  more  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  even  a  corner  lot,  or  more  than 
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seventy  per  cent  and  sometimes  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  an  interior  lot. 

According  to  the  acts  of  1907,  every 
new  apartment  or  every  three  rooms  in 
the  old  buildings  investigated  are  required 
to  have  one  toilet,  yet  the  committee  finds 
that  there  is  an  average  of  only  one  for 
every  eight  persons,  and  on  each  block 
seven  and  four-tenths  and  fourteen  and 
five-tenths  of  the  families  use  cellar  or 
basement  closets.  Nine  families  have 
yard  closets.  Several  closets  are  used 
by  fifteen  or  more  persons,  and  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  one  tenement  Mr.  Estabrook 
found  one  closet  serving  twenty-five  per- 
sons, mostly  adults.  The  tenants  com- 
plain of  little  or  no  water  when  much  is 
being  used  in  the  ground  floor  bottling 
shop.  There  is  an  average  of  only  one 
fajcet  for  each  family  of  six  persons, 
and  there  are  no  bathtubs,  washtubs  or 
set  basins ;  in  fact,  few  rooms  with  pitch- 
ers or  basins  of  any  kind.  Practically  all 
bathing  must  be  done  at  the  kitchen  sink. 
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On  the  ground  floor  of  each  building 
there  is  usually  a  store  and  a  small  apart- 
ment ;  on  each  floor  above,  in  most  cases, 
there  is  an  apartment  of  three  rooms  for 
man,  wife,  two  young  children,  one  older 
child  and  one  lodger.  In  Berlin,  the 
English  Royal  Commission  on  labor 
found  that  fifteen  and  three-tenths  per 
cent  of  the  families  investigated  kept 
lodgers,  and  it  reported  "the  conditions 
to  be  specially  bad;"  but  on  the  four 
blocks  studied  in  the  North  and  West 
Ends  twenty  per  cent,  thirty-two  per  cent, 
forty-five  per  cent  and  fifty-four  per  cent 
of  the  families  keep  lodgers,  and  many 
bedrooms  are  occupied  day  and  night  by 
two  sets  of  sleepers.  In  one  three-room 
apartment  on  the  top  floor  of  a  Still- 
man  street  tenement,  one  room  was 
found  which  was  occupied  by  three 
men,  and  a  bed  in  another  room  was  used 
by  a  young  man  during  the  day  and  by 
two  young  women  at  night.  In  the 
kitchen  a  woman  sleeps  during  the  day 
and  the  mother  and  two  children  at  night. 

The  average  weekly  rent  per  room  is 
ainety  cents,  and  the  rent  per  capita 
about  sixty. 


Besides  the  North  and  West  Ends,  con- 
gestion was  found  to  be  particularly  bad 
in  the  South  Cove.  Mr.  Estabrook  states 
that  "from  Roxbury  and  farther  from 
the  center  of  the  city  come  complaints 
that  conditions  will  soon  be  as  bad  as  in 
the  North  End.  On  some  blocks  there  is 
crowding  of  the  houses  on  the  land;  on 
others,  crowding  within  the  houses  and 
the  rooms ;  on  others,  too  many  families 
per  house  and  too  many  persons  per 
room,  in  houses  covering  nearly  all  the 
land." 

As  far  as  the  situation  in  Boston  prop- 
er goes,  the  committee  believes  that  local 
city  departments  have  sufficient  power  to 
deal  with  the  problem  if  it  is  brought  to 
their  attention  in  the  right  way,  and  if 
reform  is  insisted  upon.  In  order  to 
supplement  the  work  of  these  depart- 
ments, at  the  suggestion  of  the  commit- 
tee, 1915  will  establish  a  bureau  to  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  complaints.  Each 
complaint  will  be  carefully  investigated, 
and  if  warranted  be  laid  before  the  prop- 
er department  for  remedy.  In  this  way 
the  Associated  Charities,  settlements, 
nurses  associations  and  other  social  or- 
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ganizations  will  have  opportunity  to 
watch  for  bad  housing  conditions  in  their 
own  particular  localities,  and  to  report 
them  with  assurance  that  their  com- 
plaints will  be  investigated. 

The  committee  insists,  however,  that 
the  problem  is  more  than  local.  "A  build- 
ing law  dealing  with  dwellings  or  a  health 
regulation  dealing  with  the  conditions 
of  occupancy,  which  should  attempt  to 
raise  the  conditions  of  housing  in  Boston 
alone,  would  either  be  ineffective  or 
would  result  only  in  transferring  the 
unwholesome  conditions  just  outside  the 
city  limits.  We  should,  in  fact,  merely 
be  drawing  a  dead  line  around  our  city 
without  reaching  the  evils  with  which  we 
seek  to  deal;  we  should  be  driving  the 
disease  from  which  we  now  suffer  out 
among  our  neighbors,  instead  of  putting 
an  end  to  it.  Such  a  course  would  cost 
us  heavily,  and  would  do  no  good.  We 
must  not  forget 
that  the  control 
must  cover  the 
same  ground  as  the 
competition,  which 
is  substantially  the 
Metropolitan  dis- 
trict." 

So  far  as  the  dis- 
trict at  large  goes — 
and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the 
working  population 
of  Boston,  some 
77,500,  live  in  sur- 
rounding cities  and 
towns — new  legis- 
lation is  needed  to 
deal  with  this  prob- 
lem of  congestion. 
At  present,  the 
committee  thinks 
that  little  can  be 
accomplished  in  the 
Metropolitan  dis- 
trict, except 
through  a  body  act- 
ing with  powers 
similar  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health— 
a  body  to  which 
power  can  be  given 


FOUL   ALLEY. 

Next    door    are    a    lunch    room    and    delicatessen 
store. 


"directly  or  through  local  authority,  first, 
to  stop  the  spread  of  congestion,  and  then 
to  put  an  end  to  it  where  it  now  exists, 
by  inaugurating  a  gradual  moving-out 
process,  while  new  housing  is  provided 
for  those  so  moved,  under  natural  and 
acceptable  conditions." 

This  suggested  "gradual  moving-out 
process"  would  work  great  loss  to  the 
land  owners  of  the  North  and  West 
Ends,  many  of  them  foreigners  who  have 
acted  on  the  sound  policy  of  investing 
their  money  in  real  estate.  "Any  con- 
siderable fall  in  land  values  will  imme- 
diately sweep  such  equities  as  they  may 
possess  away,  and  great  hardship  to  the 
owners  will  result.  But  in  any  meas- 
ures which  are  taken  to  remedy  this 
evil,  involving  the  transfer  of  values 
from  'one  district  to  another,  the  rights 
of  those  persons  should  be  considered 
and  the  community 
should  see  that  no 
injustice  is  done 
because  of  its  fail- 
ure to  do  its  duty 
at  the  proper 
time." 

Boston's  failure 
to  do  its  duty  at  the 
proper  time"  does 
not  excuse  it  from 
action  now.  The 
report  of  the  hous- 
ing committee  is 
more  than  a  mere 
survey  of  condi- 
tions. It  embodies 
practical  sugges- 
tions and  1915,  that 
mystic  year  of  good 
things  coming,  will 
see,  it  is  hoped,  not 
only  the  checking 
of  present  evil 
growths  within  the 
city  proper,  but  the 
adoption  of  a  poli- 
cy that  will  include 
the  entire  Metro- 
politan district. 
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TO  REFORM  COURTS  OF  INFERIOR 
JURISDICTION 


The  final  report  of  the  Page  Commis- 
sion1 appointed  by  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature to  investigate  courts  of  inferior 
jurisdiction  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  New  York 
city.  The  commission  estimates  that 
300,000  persons  come  annually  before 
the  New  York  courts  of  special  sessions 
and  magistrates'  courts.  They  find  many 
defects  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  these  courts  and  make  recommenda- 
tions which  fall  roughly  under  the  three 
heads  of  better  treatment  of  persons  com- 
ing before  the  court,  swifter  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  finally,  better  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Under  the  first  head  the  report  recom- 
mends not  only  the  legalizing  of  the 
summons  but  the  extension  of  its  use 
to  cover  many  cases  where  arrest  causes 
unnecessary  inconvenience  and  hardship. 
If  provided  with  an  identification  card, 
according  to  a  system  to  be  arranged  with 
the  police  department,  persons  violating 
the  motor  vehicle  law  or  many  minor 
city  ordinances  could  be  made  to  obey 
a  summons  and  thus  be  spared  the  hu- 
miliation of  arrest.  In  cases  of  arrest 
the  commission  finds  that  the  police  fre- 
quently disobey  the  law  which  provides 
that  a  prisoner  be  taken  without  unnec- 
essary delay  before  the  "nearest  sitting 
magistrate,"  and  either  subject  him  to 
delay  or  take  him  outside  the  precinct  to 
a  magistrate  known  to  be  biased.  The 
action  of  the  magistrate  in  enforcing  the 
law  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  remedy 
this. 

On  reaching  court  the  prisoner  is,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  the  twenty-four 
magistrates'  courts,  kept  in  a  detention 
pen  that  "affords  neither  appropriate  ac- 
commodations nor  complete  separation 
of  male  from  female  defendants."  The 
condition  of  some  of  these  pens  has  been 
notorious  for  years.  That  in  Jefferson 

JThe  commission  Is  composed  of  Senators  Al- 
fred R.  Page  and  Thomas  F.  Grady  ;  Representa- 
tives James  A.  Francis,  Charles  F.  Murphy  and 
Alfred  R.  Smith ;  and  two  others,  Bronson  Wln- 
throp  and  John  Alan  Hamilton,  appointed  by  the 
governor. 
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Market  Court  is,  in  the  words  of  Magis- 
trate House,  "in  a  horrible  condition. 
There  is  a  little  bit  of  a  lobby  and  two 
large  pens,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  In  the  women's  pen,  over  in 
the  corner  of  a  little  jog,  is  a  toilet  with 
no  door  and  no  screen  to  shut  it  off."  On 
the  occasion  of  the  commissioners'  visit 
they  found  "first  and  hardened  offenders 
huddled  together  and  the  young  and 
those  subsequently  discharged  as  inno- 
cent subjected  to  the  vile  and  blasphem- 
ous language  of  their  companions.  Such 
a  condition"  says  the  report,  "is  disgrace- 
ful to  a  great  civilized  community  and 
should  not  be  tolerated."  The  commis- 
sioners urge  immediate  remedy  by  the 
local  authorities  and  recommend  also  the 
establishment  in  connection  with  the 
night  court  "under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  of  deten- 
tion rooms  in  or  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  court  to  be  used  by  women 
defendants  waiting  to  be  heard  and  also 
by  those  who  are  held  for  examination 
or  trial." 

From  the  detention  pen  the  prisoner  is 
taken  to  the  court  room  which  in  many 
courts  is  not  so  arranged  as  to  make  the 
proper  administration  of  justice  possible. 
Beside  the  judge  at  his  desk  sit  clerks 
collecting  fines  or  taking  down  com- 
plaints. In  front  of  him  on  a  raised 
platform  called  the  "bridge"  stands  the 
complainant,  usually  a  police  officer,  with 
his  witnesses.  Below  the  bridge  and  sep- 
arated by  a  railing,  is  the  defendant. 
"On  many  occasions,"  says  the  report, 
"it  was  apparent  that  the  prisoner  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on  and  that 
the  hearing  was  one  only  in  name.  Fur- 
thermore the  court  room  presents  an  ap- 
pearance of  confusion  and  lack  of  dig- 
nity and  the  noise  of  complainants,  wit- 
nesses and  clerks  interferes  with  the 
orderly  conduct  of  a  case."  The  report 
recommends  the  removal  of  the  various 
clerks  from  the  court  room  and  the  tak- 
ing away  of  the  bridge  in  order  to  bring 
the  defendant  up  to  the  magistrate's 
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desk.  "It  has  been  urged,"  says  the  re- 
port "that  any  procedure  which  would 
make  for  a  more  deliberate  trial  would 
involve  much  time  and  cause  much  delay. 
This  argument  does  not  appeal  to  the 
commission.  These  are  practically  courts 
of  last  resort  in  most  instances  and  the 
examination  or  trial  of  the  defendant 
should  be  conducted  in  such  manner  or 
surrounded  by  such  safeguards  as  to  as- 
sure a  full,  fair  and  deliberate  hearing." 

On  the  ground  that  police  attendants 
are  frequently  brusque  and  discourteous, 
that  they  are  quite  unnecessary  and  un- 
duly expensive,  and  that  the  magistrates 
have  only  qualified  control  over  members 
of  the  police  force  the  commission  would 
have  practically  all  police  attendants  re- 
placed by  civilians.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  and  ignorant  from  "shark" 
lawyers  the  assignment  is  recommended 
to  each  court  of  a  deputy  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  to  examine  complaints,  ad- 
vise the  prisoner  whether  a  lawyer  is 
necessary  or,  if  desirable,  move  the  dis- 
missal of  a  case.  Steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  carry  out  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

On  the  removal  of  the  prisoner  to  a 
cell,  complaints  are  frequently  made  that 
exorbitant  rates  are  charged  for  sending 
messages  to  family  or  friends.  The 
commission  believes  that  adequate  post- 
age and  telephone  messages  should  be 
furnished  free,  and  that  notices  of  this 
privilege  and  of  the  rates  for  messengers 
should  be  posted  in  several  languages. 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
in  which  the  commissioners  found  the 
workhouse,  they  urge  that  a  yearly  in- 
spection and  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  institution  to  which  prisoners  are 
committed  be  part  of  the  duty  of  each 
judge. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
this  class  of  recommendations  is  that  for 
the  establishment  of  a  court  of  domestic 
relations  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  non- 
support  by  husband,  parents  or  children. 
This  is  designed  to  protect  the  defend- 
ant's family  from  the  contaminating 
moral  influences  of  the  court  room.  The 
general  arguments  for  this  court  were 
given  in  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
commission  and  in  Charities  and  The 


Commons  for  January  2,  1909.  The 
commission  urges  the  assignment  to  this 
court,  with  a  reasonably  long  tenure,  of 
a  magistrate  specially  adapted  by  temper- 
ament for  thib  class  of  case,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  a  branch  office  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities  in  close  proximity 
to  the  court  house.  With  the  same  de- 
sign of  protecting  women,  as  well  as  of 
relieving  congestion  of  work  with  the  re- 
sulting failure  of  justice,  the  report  rec- 
ommends the  founding  of  a  new  night 
court  for  men  in  the  East  Fifty-seventh 
street  court  house,  leaving  that  at  Jef- 
ferson Market  exclusively  for  women. 

Under  the  second  head,  swifter  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  commission- 
ers advise  the  more  adequate  equipment, 
and  arrangement  of  many  of  the  court 
houses,  the  redistricting  of  the  first  di- 
vision magistrates'  courts  (Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx)  and  the  consolidation  of 
some  in  the  second  division  (Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Richmond).  They  find  that 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  neither  the 
court  of  special  sessions  nor  the  magis- 
trates' court  is  tnere  any  permanent  chief 
judge,  the  administrative,  as  opposed  to 
the  judicial  work  tends  to  be  neglected. 
They  recommend  therefore  the  designa- 
tion by  the  mayor  of  two  chief  magis- 
trates and  of  one  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  special  sessions,  who  shall  have 
charge  of  the  clerical  force,  of  the  statis- 
tics and  records,  and  of  the  assignment 
of  the  other  judges  to  the  various  courts, 
and  who  shall  so  order  the  work  as  to 
lessen  the  clogging,  delay  and  careless- 
ness in  the  work  of  the  courts  that  the 
present  investigation  has  revealed. 

They  further  advise  that  in  order  to 
relieve  congestion  in  the  work  of  the 
court  of  special  sessions,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  all  misdemeanors,  pleas  of 
guilty  for  violation  of  the  motor  vehicle 
law,  first  offense,  and  laws  relating  to 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
though  technically  misdemeanors,  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  magis- 
trates' courts,  which  now  have  jurisdic- 
tion only  over  "violations  of  laws  or  or- 
dinances not  classed  as  felony  or  misde- 
meanor." They  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  magistrates  from  thirty-two  to 
thirty-five,  of  justices  from  twelve  to  fif- 
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teen  and  would  more  nearly  equalize 
their  salaries.  They  strongly  recommend 
also  raising  the  lower  level  of  salaries 
of  stenographers,  clerks  and  interpreters 
in  order  to  secure  better  service. 

The  recommendations  under  the  third 
heading,  better  justice,  are  particularly 
interesting.  As  a  step  toward  eliminat- 
ing political  influence  in  the  courts  the 
commissioners  would  have  no  political 
leader  appointed  to  a  justiceship  or 
magistracy.  In  order  to  obtain  uniform- 
ity in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and 
take  away  the  justifiable  charge  that  law 
breaking  is  in  many  cases  "an  accident 
of  residence,"  they  recommend  uniting 
the  two  divisions  of  the  court  of  special 
sessions  and,  since  the  number  and  com- 
plexity of  the  magistrates'  courts  would 
make  their  union  impracticable,  the 
formation  and  frequent  meeting  for  con- 
sultation of  a  board  of  magistrates.  The 
commission  is  at  present  engaged  in  co- 
difying the  laws. 

In  regard  to  the  children's  court  the 
commissioners  recommend  extending  the 
system  to  cover  the  boroughs  of  Rich- 
mond and  Queens.  They  believe  that  the 
ordinary  practice  of  rotation  of  justices 
should  not  apply  here  but  that  justices 
should  be  assigned  by  the  chief  justice 
on  the  basis  of  temperamental  adaptation 
to  the  work  and  should  be  permitted  to 
sit  for  a  reasonably  long  period.  Fur- 
thermore they  believe  that  the  theory  un- 
derlying the  children's  court  should  not 
be,  as  now,  juvenile  delinquency  but 
rather,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  im- 
proper guardianship  requiring  not  pun- 
ishment but  the  protection  of  the  child 
by  the  state.  Only  those  crimes  which 
in  an  adult  are  felony  should  be  classed 
as  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  commission  feels  that  all  those 
classes  of  cases  that  come  under  the  cu- 
mulative sentence  act  cannot  be  dealt 
with  properly  without  some  such  system 
of  identification  as  was  the  original,  and 
neglected,  intention  of  the  act.  Thev 
urge  the  installation  of  the  finger  print 
system  in  the  workhouse  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  vagrants,  and  in  the  magis- 
trates' courts  for  prostitutes.  In  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  habitual  vagrants  the 
report  says:  "Until  legislation  establish- 


ing farms  throughout  the  state  where 
such  men  and  women  shall  be  compelled 
to  work  and  in  that  manner  contribute 
to  their  own  support  there  can  only  be 
makeshift  treatment  of  this  important 
problem."  In  regard  to  a  much  more 
dangerous  class,  namely,  "male  per- 
sons who  live  wholly  or  in  part  on 
the  earnings  of  prostitutes,"  the  commis- 
sion feels  that  that  section  of  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  criminal  code  which  classi1- 
fies  these  persons  as  vagrants  should  be 
taken  out  and  the  offense .  classed  as  a 
misdemeanor  carrying  heavy  punishment. 
In  the  view  of  the  commission  public  in- 
toxication "cannot  be  adequately  dealt 
with  until  institutions  are  established  and 
systems  applied  that  will  have  for  their 
purpose  the  cure  of  drunkenness  wher- 
ever possible,  and  in  any  event  the  doing 
of  useful  work  by  the  inmates.  A  bill 
to  accomplish  this  result  is  now  pending 
in  the  Legislature." 

On  account  of  the  divergent  practice 
of  the  different  magistrates  in  cases  of 
prostitution,  the  cumulative  sentence  act 
works  most  inequitably  as  applied  to  this 
class  of  defendants.  The  report  there- 
fore proposes  establishing  a  uniform 
practice  among  magistrates  by  a  system 
of  identifying  old  offenders.  By  its  use 
"the  magistrate  would  not  find  himself 
imposing  punishment  blindly  or  upon  un- 
satisfactory identification."  Physical  ex- 
amination for  veneral  disease  of  females 
convicted  of  prostitution  is  also  advised 
and,  if  necessary,  power  to  commit  to 
a  hospital  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  year. 

"We  know  of  no  more  marked  step 
forward  in  the  administration  of  justice," 
says  the  report,  "than  the  probation  sys- 
tem." Nevertheless  the  commissioners 
find  many  flaws  in  its  present  workings 
and  advise  the  appointment  of  all  proba- 
tion officers  by  the  court,  but  without 
civil  service  examination,  and  their  pay- 
ment by  the  city,  the  removal  of  police 
probation  officers,  the  direct  .supervision 
of  officers,  as  well  as  all  those  under 
their  charge,  by  their  magistrates,  to- 
gether with  a  substantial  increase  in  their 
numbers  in  both  magistrates'  courts  and 
courts  of  special  sessions 


SELF-SUPPORT  FOR   THE    HANDICAPPED 


ELEANOR  H.  ADLER 
SERENA  G.  MARSHALL 


PRESENT 
CONDITIONS 

Among  the  in- 
habitants of  Great- 
er New  York  there 
are  several  thou- 
sand  men  and 
women  who  are 
handicapped  b  y 
physical  or  mental 
defects.  These  de- 
fects, caused  b  y 
disease  or  accident, 
prevent  their  pos- 
sessors from  seek- 
ing a  living  in  a 
normal  way.  The 
man  with  one  leg, 
the  woman  with 
hip  disease,  the  girl 
with  heart  trouble 
cannot  compete  on 
an  equality  with 
the  able  -  bodied. 
And  yet  they  may 
often  be  capable  of 
good  work,  and 
worthy  of  more 
than  the  economic 
waste  of  mere  de- 
pendence. As  their 
numbers  are  grow- 
ing, increased  at- 
tention is  naturally 
focused  on  the 
problem  of  finding 
methods  to  train  them 

Two  years  ago 


AUGUST   GREUBEL,   MUNICH. 

Born  without  hands  and  but  one  foot,  he  is  learn- 
ing stenography   with   special   apparatus. 


for  self-support. 
an  investigation  was 
started  to  obtain  data  on  this  subject,  and 
200  factories  were  canvassed  in  regard  to 
employment  for  the  handicapped.  Many 
excellent  openings  were  found  but  the 
great  majority  required  skilled  workers. 
The  result  was  an  earnest  conviction  in 
favor  of  trade  training  as  the  most  pro- 
pitious solution  of  the  problem.  Many 
of  this  class  are  either  born  disabled  or 
become  so  early  in  life,  but  at  present 
they  receive  little  more  than  an  ele- 
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mentary  education, 
and  graduate  with 
no  asset  to  make 
them  valuable  i  n- 
the  commer- 
cial market.  If 
they  could  become 
expert  in  any  of 
the  trades  found 
feasible  for  them, 
they  would  not 
have  to  earn  a  pre- 
carious living  as 
newsboys  or  drift 
into  institutions. 
Training  in  an  in- 
dustry where  work- 
ers are  needed 
could  establish 
them  in  useful  and 
contented  i  n  d  e  - 
pendence. 

Though  the  term 
"handicapped"  in- 
cludes many  differ- 
ent groups,  the  pos- 
sibilities for  trade 
training  apply 
chiefly  to  the  crip- 
pled and  the  inva- 
lided. The  crip- 
pled form  by  far 
the  largest  c  1  a  s  s  r 
counted  by  the 
thousands  in  New 
York  city  alone.. 

Some   have  lost  a  hand   or   foot,   some 
•have   merely  a   stiffened   back  or 
but    the    great    majority    can    be 
tive    where    the    process    permits 


knee,. 
effec- 
them 

to  work  seated,  or  does  not  require  the 
use  of  the  disabled  limb.  The  class  of 
invalids  is  composed  largely  of  those  who 
have  heart  trouble,  and  who  can  be  effi- 
cient at  trades  where  they  need  not  stand 
continuously,  do  heavy  lifting,  or  under- 
go unusual  strain.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
neither  the  blind  nor  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
need  be  included  in  this  grouping  of  the 
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handicapped :  institutions  for  their  train- 
ing are  in  existence  and  prove  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  making  the  afflicted 
self-supporting. 

Objection  may  be  raised  to  training 
those  already  subnormal  for  factory 
work,  but  the  answer  lies  in  the  many 
advantages  that  factory  work  alone  can 
offer.  The  drudgery  of  fixed  hours  is 
offset  by  the  number  of  light  tasks  that 
can  be  carried  on  while  seated,  the  va- 
riety of  positions,  the  many  factories  in 
New  York  offering  work,  and  the  all- 
year  employment.  Granted  then,  that 
certain  kinds  of  factory  work  are  de- 
sirable, the  solution  of  the  question  lies 
in  making  the  handicapped  valuable. 
The  trained  worker  in  skilled  and  flour- 
ishing trades  is  always  in  demand,  be  he 
cripple  or  hunchback. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  is  typified 
in  the  case  of  a  boy  of  twenty-one  who 
came  to  the  Charity  Organization  Socie- 
ty in  a  starving  condition  some  time  ago. 
He  was  an  intelligent,  well-grown  lad, 
stumping  about  agilely  on  a  crippled 
foot.  Three  weeks  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority  and  left  the  home 
where  he  had  spent  ten  years.  Too  lame 
to  run  errands  or  sell  newspapers,  too  un- 
trained to  compete  in  other  work,  he  had 
been  reduced  after  weeks  of  effort  to 
starvation.  Surely  such  boys  or  girls 
ought  to  be  equipped  with  some  weapon 
in  the  struggle  for  livelihood  that  might 
outweigh  the  disability  which  burdens 
them.  Employers  are  interested  in  new 
methods  of  obtaining  trained  workers ; 
some  of  the  handicapped  have  proved 
their  ability  to  be  trained.  Does  not  the 
founding  of  an  industrial  school  for  the 
classes  described  seem  to  be  the  logical 
outcome  of  this  investigation? 

TRADES  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Among  those  occupations  open  to  the 
handicapped  apprentice,  the  artistic 
jewelry  and  leather  trades  are  foremost. 
They  deal  with  light  .articles,  and  the 
work  is  done  while  seated.  The  wages 
and  hours  are  good,  the  shops  well  lit 
and  fairly  sanitary,  and  probably  owing 
to  the  long  apprenticeship  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  new  workers.  Special  impor- 
tance must  be  attached  to  the  opportuni- 
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ties  for  young  men  (particularly  those 
with  mechanical  or  artistic  bent)  and  to 
the  wide  possibilities  of  advancement. 
Creative  work  is  highly  paid  and  is  al- 
most on  the  level  of  a  profession. 

The  manufacture  of  flowers  and  feath- 
ers, which  is  confined  to  women,  is  not 
so  highly  paid.  However,  the  wages  are 
good  and  the  work  light  and  steady. 
Skill  and  taste  lead  to  well  paid  positions 
in  the  rose  making  department  and  in 
ostrich  feather  making,  and  the  short  ap- 
prenticeship and  seated  work  render 
both  trades  desirable  for  handicapped 
girls. 

Much  of  the  work  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  pianos  is  too  heavy  for 
handicapped  men,  but  fortunately  there 
are  departments,  technically  known  as 
the  "action  departments,"  where  the 
work  is  light,  well  paid  and  steady.  Here 
the  small  parts  of  the  machinery  are 
made,  hammers  cut  and  covered  with 
felt,  keys  overlaid  with  ivory,  valves 
made  and  many  other  parts  constructed 
which  require  good  workmanship,  but 
no  physical  strength  or  mental  acuity. 
There  are  subdivisions  in  these  depart- 
ments which  afford  many  openings  for 
crippled  workers.  The  great  number  of 
piano  factories  in  New  York,  and  the 
good  hours  and  high  wages  which  they 
offer  make  this  industry  one  of  unusual 
promise. 

Among  the  several  departments  of  the 
stationery  trades,  that  of  "hand  folding" 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  girl 
who  has  received  a  few  months'  training. 
When  she  has  learned  to  make  envelopes 
quickly,  and  has  mastered  other  types 
of  folding,  she  will  be  able  to  earn  from 
eight  to  twelve  dollars  a  week,  with  pro- 
portionate advancement  as  practice  de- 
velops skill. 

In  some  of  the  departments  of  book 
binding  many  find  good  positions.  "Case 
making,"  that  is  gluing  and  setting  the 
covers  into  the  binding,  offers  the  best 
pay  with  relation  to  the  amount  of  phys- 
ical strain  required. 

An  intelligent  man  may  obtain  a  high 
salary  in  the  drug  factories  of  New  York. 
A  short  training  in  a  chemical  class  will 
fit  him  as  a  director  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  assure  him  work  and  a  good 
salary. 
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Of  the  many  processes  of  candy  mak- 
ing that  of  "dipping"  is  the  one  in  which 
a  handicapped  woman,  with  special  train- 
ing might  hope  to  compete  with  a  normal 
factory  girl.  In  the  other  departments 
unskilled  hands  are  usually  taken,  but  the 
manufacturer,  with  many  applicants  to 
choose  from,  naturally  does  not  select  the 
cripple.  For  "dipping,"  however,  he 
wishes  a  skilled  hand,  and  the  applicants 
being  fewer  a  girl  with  trained  fingers 
is  on  an  equality  with  others  even  though 
she  be  deformed. 

Many  other  processes  in  factories  have 
been  investigated  and  found  fitted  for 
the  handicapped,  but  those  mentioned  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  wide  range  of  op- 
portunity which  exists  for  a  trained  la- 
borer, in  spite  of  his  inability  to  walk  or 
stand  like  other  men. 

There  are  other,  less  organized  occu- 
pations, which  can  be  pursued  either  at 
home  or  in  a  small  shop,  by  those  who 
are  unfit  for  factory  life. 

Small  hand  looms  operated  by  a  seated 
man  or  woman  offer  a  variety  of  employ- 
ments. Rugs,  sofa  cushions,  piazza,  mats, 


mental  caliber  and  still  turn  out  a  de- 
sirable market  product.  The  stuffing  may 
be  done  by  a  man  with  crippled  hands  or 
by  a  person  too  dull  to  master  a  more 
complex  trade.  The  stitching  requires 
slightly  more  intelligence,  but  with  train- 
ing it  may  be  mastered  by  almost  anyone. 
The  manufacture  of  jig  saw  animals  is 
also  practicable  and  the  results  are  fas- 
cinating if  designed  with  spirit.  Novel- 
ties of  every  sort  are  constantly  demand- 
ed by  toy  sellers,  a  fact  which  would  ren- 
der it  possible  to  open  new  departments 
as  the  need  arose. 

This  incomplete  sketch  shows  how 
many  openings  there  are  for  a  partially 
disabled  workman,  if  he  has  been  able  to 
master  the  simple  process  required. 
What  opportunity  does  the  city  afford 
for  him  to  obtain  this  necessary  training? 

PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

In  all  parts  of  New  York  city  schools 
are  reserved  for  crippled  children.  They 
differ  widely  in  character ;  some  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Public  Edu- 
cation, some  by  private  committees ;  oth- 


etc.,  etc.,  may  be  made  upon_  them.  The  ers  are  hospitals,  each  with  a  classroom 
design  may  be  adjusted  to  the  capacity  attached,  wlr'ch  hardly  deserve  the  name 
of  the  weaver ;  those  who  possess  artistic  of  schools.  A  large  number  teach  simply 
talent  finding  an  outlet  for  self-expres-  the  elementary  courses  and  do  not  fit  the 
sion,  the  less  skilled  being  restricted  to 
plain  colors.  The  finished  products  have 
a  good  market  and  command  excellent 
prices. 

Shoemaking  is  heavier  work  but  does  not 
require  a  high  grade  of  intelligence.    Men 


pupils  for  after  life.  Three  or  four  give 
industrial  training  to  older  boys  and  girls. 
One  allows  its  graduates  to  earn  their 
living  in  the  school  shop  after  they  are 
trained.  How  inadequately  the  schools 
as  a  whole  are  meeting  the  problem  is 


can  be  trained  to  do  good  cobbling  and     expressed  in  the  following  figures : 


'making,"  and  eventually  can  set  up  tiny 
cobbling  shops  of 
their  own,  or  work 
in  a  special  shop 
repairing  shoes  for 
their  fellow  stu- 
dents, families  and 
friends. 

Flannel  and 
woolly  toy  animals 
have  a  steady  mar- 
ket and  bring  good 
prices.  A  cutter 
trained  to  do  origi- 
nal designing  may 
co-operate  with  a 
man  of  the  lowest 


WRITING  WITHOUT  HANDS. 

The   Germans   lead   us   In   devices   for   helping   the 
handicapped. 


The  lowest  estimate  of  the  crippled 
children  in  New 
York  city  alone  is 
3,000.  A  promi- 
n  e  n  t  orthopaedic 
surgeon  places  the 
number  at  17,000. 
Only  932  c  h  i  1  - 
dren  are  registered 
in  the  schools  for 
crippled  children  in 
New  York  and  the 
immediate  vicinity. 
Of  the  932  only 
331  are  enrolled  in 
the  schools  provid- 
ing industrial  train- 
ing. 
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Only  85  of  the  331  are  over  fourteen 
years  of  age.  That  is,  today  only  85  crip- 
pled boys  and  girls  are  receiving  indus- 
trial training.  Of  these  85,  several  are 
over  twenty  years  old. 

With  the  exception  of  these  few,  no 
crippled  adult  is  being  trained  industrially 
today  in  New  York  in  an  institution 
which  adapts  the  training  to  personal 
limitations.  No  adult,  cut  off  by  accident 
or  disease  from  his  regular  profession, 
may  learn  a  trade  compatible  with  his 
handicap,  which  will  render  it  possible 
for  him  to  obtain  a  position  in  a  factory, 
or  to  support  himself  by  other  means. 

While  New  York  is  just  beginning  to 
think  of  industrial  training  for  the  handi- 
capped, its  necessity  was  recognized  some 
years  ago  abroad,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many. Almost  every  school  or  home  for 
disabled  children  has  its  workshop  where 
choice  of  a  trade 'varies  between  book- 
binding, paper-box  making,  leather  work, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  millinery,  stenog- 
raphy, etc.  In  addition  a  study  has  been 
made  of  helpful  devices  for  the  disabled, 
so  that  a  boy  in  Munich,  born  without 
hands  and  with  but  one  foot,  has  learned 
stenography,  with  which  he  will  in  time 
become  self-supporting.  Though  the 
German  problem  is  simplified  by  fewer 
factories  and  the  apprentice  system  in 
small  shops,  it  is  this  trade  training  that 
helps  solve  their  problem.  A  new  indus- 
trial school  with  a  capacity  of  2,000,  in 
process  of  erection  near  Cologne,  testifies 
to  the  importance  attached  to  this  teach- 
ing, and  lends  a  pointed  contrast  to 
American  conditions. 


TRADE  TRAINING 

It  may  be  seen,  from  the  previous 
paragraphs  that  there  is  need  of  a  train- 
ing school  in  New  York  which  will  con- 
fine its  activities  to  those  trades  which 
cripples  can  pursue  with  advantage,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  will  be  broad 
enough  in  its  opportunities  to  render  self- 
supporting  the  many  classes  of  handi- 
capped. In  the  following  pages  will  be 
found  a  rough  outline  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. 


HANDICAPPED  CLASSIFIED  IN   RELATION  TO 
TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Eligibles. 

Men  and  women  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  resident  In  New  York  city  for  one  year 
or  longer,  crippled  by  accident  or  disease, 
or  handicapped  by  heart  disease  or  other 
disorders  which  render  their  employment 
in  usual  directions  impossible.  The  age 
limit  is  set  at  sixteen,  as  that  is  the  com- 
pulsory school  age.  The  possibility  of 
working  between  the  fourteenth  and  six- 
teenth years,  upon  receiving  working  pa- 
pers, does  not  have  to  bo  considered  be- 
cause an  applicant  for  such  papers  must  be 
physically  normal.  That  a  man  or  woman 
must  be  a  resident  in  New  York  city  for  a 
year  or  more  is  a  provision  necessary  to 
protect  New  York  from  cripples  from  other 
cities. 

Ineligibles. 

(A)  The  aged,  who  although  handicapped 
present,  strictly  speaking,  rather  a  sociologi- 
cal than  a  physiological  problem.  They  find  it 
difficult    to    obtain    employment   because    of 
the   normal   process   of   human   events,   and 
not  because  of  a  miscarriage  of  normal  laws. 
Therefore,  an  agency  other  than  that  which 
fits  an  abnormal  boy  for  a  long  life  of  dis- 
ability, must  provide  for  them. 

(B)  Those  suffering  from   pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis, who  of  course  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  a  factory  or  shop,  but  must  obtain 
outdoor  work  if  possible. 

(C)  Men  and  women  whose  condition  de- 
mands either  outdoor  life  or  constant  hos- 
pital  care. 

(D)  Men  and  women  suffering  from  con- 
tagious diseases. 

(E)  The  blind.     The  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  already  provides  profes- 
sional   and    trade    training    for     men     and 
women  suffering  from  partial  or  total  loss 
of  sight.      The  work  grows  every  year  and 
is  an  indication  of  how  much  can  be  done 
to  render  the  severely  handicapped  self-sup- 
porting. 

(F)  Incapables.      There    are    those    who, 
from  the  extremity    of   their   handicap,   are 
incapable     of     producing    salable    articles. 
Such  persons  must  be  supported  by  charity. 
Support  should  be  given  direct,  and  not  as 
payment     for     valueless    work,  or  through 
the  medium  of  wasted  materials  and   time 
of  instructors. 

Classification  of  Eligibles. 

1.  Men  and  women  who,  with  training,  will 
be  able  to  compete  in  the  open  market  may 
be  divided  into: 

(A)  Those    young    enough    to    acquire    a 
trade. 

(B)  Those  strong  enough  and  sufficiently 
active  to  stand  factory  life. 
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2.  Men  and  women  who  will  always  be  un- 
•auie  to  compete  in  the  open  market  include: 

(A)  Those  whose  handicap  has  come  af- 
ter  a   life   of   heavy  toil   has   rendered   the 
hands  too  hard  and  stiff  for  trades  requiring 
•dexterity; 

(B)  Cripples  too  old  to  learn  a  trade  re- 
quiring skill; 

(C)  Those   physically   unfit   for   the   long 
hours  and  hard  conditions  of  factory  life. 

Sources  From  Which  to  Draw  Subjects. 

(A)  Hospitals.       All    doctors    and    social 
workers  affiliated  with  New  York  hospitals 
should  be  notified  of  the  opportunity,  which 
the  institution  offers,  of  work  for  those  who 
are  only  able  to  engage  in  specified  occupa- 
tions, or  to  work  a  limited  time. 

(B)  Schools  for  Crippled  Children.     Man- 
agers  and  teachers   of  schools   for   crippled 
children  should  be  notified  to  send    all    stu- 
•dents   to   the   industrial   training   school   di- 
rectly upon  graduation,  whenever  the  man- 
agers are  unprepared  to  train  and  place  the 
•children. 

(C)  Bureau  for  the  Employment    of    the 
Handicapped    of    the    Charity    Organization 
Society.     This   bureau,   already   established, 
"has   many  men   enrolled  who  are   awaiting 
opportunity    for   work.      More   apply    daily. 
From  this  source  alone  enough  cripples  of 
every  age  could  be  obtained  to  form  trade 
classes  to-day. 

Departments  in  the  Industrial  School. 

In  order  to  be  of  service  tcr  all  eligible 
workers,  both  type  (1)  and  type  (2),  two 
training  departments  should  be  instituted. 

Training  for  Apprentices. 

(A)  General    regulations.     The    organiza- 
tion  of  this   department  must   render  it  as 
nearly  like  a  good  factory  as  possible.   When 
the  trade  has  been  mastered,  factory  hours 
and  regulations  must  be  conformed  to.      It 
is  part  of  the  necessary  training,  therefore, 
to  accustom  men  and  women  to  such  condi-- 
tions  at  the  outset. 

(B)  Class  of  trades  to  be  taught.     In  the 
apprentice     department     men     and     women 
should  be  taught  those  trades,  or  parts  of 
those  trades,  for  which  they  are  best  fitted 
and  in  which  there  is  a  recognized  demand 
for   skilled   labor   in   the    factories    of   New 
York. 

(C)  Wages.    Wages  must  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  pay  given   apprentices 
in   the  trade   in   question.      The   step   from 
the  shop  to  the  factory  must  be  marked  by 
an  appreciable  increase  of  pay  in  order  that 
there  may  be  an    incentive    towards    open 
competition.      The   wages   must   be   covered 
partly  by  sale,  but  before  the  student  is  able 
to    manufacture    salable    articles     the    pay 
must  come  from  philanthropic  sources. 

(D)  Equipment.     Special     machines     and 
paraphernalia   should   be   provided,    devised 
In  such  a  manner  that  the  worker's  deform- 
ity  would    no    longer   handicap   him.      The 


machines  must  be  either  (a)  portable  and 
relatively  inexpensive  so  that  the  workman 
could,  by  paying  on  installments,  finally 
purchase  them,  or  else  (b)  the  machine  must 
closely  approximate  the  normally  construct- 
ed tool  in  price  and  procurability,  so  that 
the  manufacturer  would  be  willing  to  sub- 
stitute it  for  the  one  already  in  use  in  his 
factory. 

(E)  Teachers.  Not  only  must  the  teach- 
ers be  masters  of  their  professions,  but  they 
must  be  socializing  influences.  The  cripple 
frequently  has  a  difficult  disposition.  He 
does  not  work  easily  with  others.  Often  he 
has  led  an  isolated  life,  or  perhaps  has  been 
pampered  and  spoiled.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  one  finds  a  normal  character  resulting 
from  abnormal  conditions.  It  is  therefore 
essential  to  overcome  idiosyncrasies,  so  far 
as  possible,  in  order  to  fit  the  worker  in  dis- 
position as  well  as  in  proficiency.  His 
sense  of  honor  must  be  developed;  he  must 
be  made  reliable  and  truthful  and  must 
cease  to  feel  himself  to  be  an  exception  to 
all  rules.  Thus  the  teacher  must  be  more 
than  merely  a  skilled  workman  for  he  has  a 
far  broader  service  to  render  to  his  pupils. 

Shop  Work  for  Those  Unfit  for  Factory. 

(A)  General     regulations.     This      depart- 
ment should  be  ordered  on  a  different  basis 
from  the  above.     Workers  will  not  only  re- 
ceive their  training  in   the  shop,  but  they 
will  also  earn  their  living  there.     Owing  to 
the'  fact  that  the  cripple  entering  the  shop 
will  never  be  able  to  work  in  factories, 'we 
are  at  liberty  to  make   shop  conditions   as 
comfortable  as  possible  as  long  as  they  are 
compatible  with  good  work.     Chairs  may  be 
adjusted  to  special  needs,   foot   rests,   cush- 
ions and  even  sofas,  may  be  provided.  Hours 
of  work  may  be  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of 
the   crippled.      Regulations   should  be   flexi- 
ble and   in   direct  relation  to  each   individ- 
ual's handicap. 

(B)  Class    of    trades    to    be  taught.     The 
trades  taught   in   this   department   must  be 
simple  in  character,  easy  to  learn  and  so  ar- 
ranged  as   to   be   a   slight    tax    upon    the 
strength  of  the  worker. 

(C)  Wages.     At  the   very  outset  a  small 
weekly  wage  or  scholarship  should  be  paid. 
When     the    products    become    salable    this 
should   give    place    to   a   piece   work    wage. 
This   system   would   engender  the   spirit  of 
regular  and  faithful  work,  and  provide  an 
incentive  towards  larger  output. 

(D)  Equipment.     The    machines    used    in 
the  shop  need  be  subject  to  no  such  restric- 
tions as  must  be  applied  to  those  in  the  ap- 
prentice   department.       Special    equipments, 
which  would  be  impossible  in   the   factory, 
may  be  installed  here,  and  implements  far 
too  expensive  for  the    ordinary    worker    to 
purchase  may  be  owned  by  the  shop. 

(E)  Shop  Work.     The  trade  mastered,  the 
man   or  woman   would  remain   in  the  shop 

'continuing  the  manufacture    of    the    salable 
article,    which    would    be    placed    upon    the 
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market  or  sold  at  the  regular  market  price 
in  a  salesroom  connected  with  the  shop. 
Orders  could  be  taken  and  sales  made  direct 
to  the  consumer,  thus  avoiding  the  profit  of 
the  middleman. 

Employment  Bureau. 

In  connection  with  these  two  departments 
there  should  be  an  employment  bureau,  the 
functions  of  which  would  be: 

To  receive  all  applicants  for  the  school. 

To  procure  work  for  all  graduates  of  the 
school. 

To  procure  work  for  all  handicapped  ap- 
plicants whether  fitted  to  enter  the  school 
for  preliminary  training  or  not. 

To  be  in  close  touch  with  manufacturers 
so  that  eventually  employers  would  apply  to 
tne  bureau  for  skilled  workers.  The  en- 
largement of  this  activity  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  school. 

Physical  Department. 

In  order  that  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  workers  should  be  improved  wherever 
possible,  a  clinic  should  be  established  in  the 
school,  where  a  nurse,  under  the  direction 
of  a  visiting  physician  and  orthopaedic  sur- 
geon, would  be  in  constant  attendance. 

Social  Service  Department. 

A  social  worker  should  be  connected  with 
the  school  whose  duties  should  be: 

To  visit  the  homes  and  notify  proper 
agencies  if  there  is  any  need  of  assistance. 

To  investigate  causes  of  absence. 

To  visit  factories  and  keep  records  of  the 
status  of  all  graduate  apprentices. 

To  see  that  the  rules  concerning  the  at- 
tendance upon  clinics,  etc.,  are  carried  out. 

To  be  in  close  touch  with  hospitals  and 
schools  for  crippled  children  in  order,  first, 
that  all  proper  applicants  for  the  institution 
may  know  of  the  opportunities  which  it 
offers;  and,  second,  that  the  institution  may 
know  in  advance,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
number  and  type  of  applicants  which  it  will 
receive  so  that  it  may  plan  its  classes  ac- 
cordingly. 

To  keep  accurate  records  of  the  social 
side  of  the  work. 

Hours  of  Work. 

(A)  For  the  apprentices.  The  apprentice 
class  should  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 


sible to  factory  regulations,  and  should  work 
the  year  through  eight  hours  a  day,  that  is, 
commencing  at  nine  o'clock  and  working 
until  six  o'clock,  with  an  hour's  Intermission 
for  lunch.  These  are,  of  course,  rather 
shorter  than  the  average  factory  hours 
which  are  apt  to  be  from  eight  until  six. 
However,  as  the  eight-hour  day  is  one  of 
the  demands  made  by  all  who  are  seeking 
to  improve  labor  conditions,  it  is  only  right 
that  an  institution,  whose  very  existence  is 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  should 
adopt  this  desirable  ruling.  A  two-weeks' 
holiday  in  midsummer  should  also  be  ar- 
ranged. The  purpose  in  keeping  the  school 
open  the  year  through  is  obvious.  The  stu- 
dents are  adults  and  have  entered  the  insti- 
tution to  master  a  trade  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. A  long  vacation  would  be  not  only  a 
hardship,  but  would  in  all  likelihood  pre- 
vent many  students  from  completing  their 
course. 

(B)  For  the  shop  workers.  In  the  shops 
the  facts  remain  much  the  same.  Reduced 
pay  owing  to  enforced  shorter  hours  would, 
to  most,  be  extremely  unwelcome.  Excep- 
tions, in  the  shop,  would  often  have  to  be 
made.  The  doctor  might  order  a  man  off 
for  more  than  a  two-weeks'  holiday,  or  he 
might  allow  him  to  enter  his  name  only  on 
the  consideration  that  he  worked  but  four 
or  five  hours  a  day.  The  very  object  of  the 
shop  is  to  make  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
work  who  is  constantly  prevented  from 
conforming  to  normal  regulations,  and, 
therefore,  the  rules  must  be  flexible  in  the 
extreme.  The  shop,  however,  should  be 
open  the  year  around  for  eight  hours  a  day 
for  those  whom  the  doctor  allows  to  take 
advantage  of  its  privileges.  Needless  to  say 
every  care  must  be  taken  that  nothing  but 
absolute  necessity  causes  irregularity  in 
class  attendance. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  institu- 
tion would  comprise  industrial,  distribu- 
tive, physical,  and  social  activities.  With- 
out any  one  of  these  departments  it  would 
be  incomplete.  With  each  developed  to 
its  fullest,  a  work  might  be  established, 
of  great  value  not  only  to  the  cripples  but  * 
••••>  the  city  itself. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
is  getting  out  some  very  serviceable  bulle- 
tins. No.  9  of  the  year  1909  is  a  bibliography 
of  pedagogical  literature  for  the  year.  1908 
and  the  first  half  of  1909.  It  is  evidently 
planned  to  do  this  year  by  year  in  the 
future  and  the  series  gives  promise  of  be- 
ing very  valuable  to  students  of  educational 
problems.  The  table  of  contents  shows 
many  references  relating  to  the  "socio- 
logical aspects  of  education,"  both  under 
that  general  heading  and  scattered  through 
other  sections.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  increasing  proportion  they  will 
constitute  in  the  next  few  years. 

Another  of  the  bulletins  which  social 
workers  will  want  to  know  about  is  Edu- 
cation of  Efficiency  in  Railroad  Service,  No. 
10  of  1909,  written  by  J.  Shirley  Eaton, 
formerly  statistician  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad. 

There  have  been,  Mr.  Eaton  points  out, 
four  eras  in  the  course  of  railroad  develop- 
ment: first,  railroad  building,  when  "any 
railroad  was  better  than  a  wagon  road"; 
second,  the  time  of  traffic  organization  and 
railroad  consolidation;  third,  perfection  of 
the  physical  and  mechanical  side;  and  now 
we  are  in  "the  era  of  sociological  adjust- 
ment," the  perfecting  of  the  human  part  of 
the  organization.  "The  most  practical  and 
efficient  railroad  manager  to-day  is  now 
squarely  'up  -against'  the  problem  . 
of  education,  of  himself,  his  staff,  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  rank  and  file,  and  the  rank 
and  file  as  a  whole."  He  predicts  that  "the 
time  will  come  when  railroad  employ  for 
every  man  in  the  service  [and  there  are 
now  nearly  two  million]  will  not  mean 
drudgery,  nor  sinecure,  nor  accidental  op- 
portunity, but  an  enlightened,  stimulating, 
highly  efficient  service  of  highest  earning 
power,  least  uncertainty  from  accidental 
causes,  largest  freedom  for  individual  in- 
itiative, entire  self-respect,  and  thoroughly 
democratic  spirit." 


The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
honored  itself  as  well  as  Jane  Addams  by 
electing  her  an  honorary  member.  This  un- 
precedented action  In  electing  the  first 
woman  to  membership  was  significantly 
taken  on  the  occasion  when  Miss  Addams 
was  pleading  for  the  social'  use  of  public 
school  buildings  as  neighborhood  centers.  In 
commenting  editorially  on  this  notable  event 
tho  Chicago  Tribune  related  It  to  the  de- 
cision validating  the  law  limiting  the  hours 
of  women's  work  In  this  striking  utterance: 
"In  dramatic  coincidence  with  this  signifl- 
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cant  compliment  to  a  distinguished  woman 
who  has  worked  many  years  in  the  cause 
of  the  working  woman,  comes  the  ten-hour 
decision,  recognizing  tardily  but  conclusive- 
ly the  social  economy  of  protecting  woman- 
hood under  modern  conditions  of  industry. 
Unrelated  In  a  superficial  sense,  but  closely 
related  in  a  deeper  sense,  these  two  facts 
are  profoundly  significant  of  that  progress 
toward  social  justice  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  hopeful  tendency  of  our  national  life. 
"The  time  is  not  long  past  when  Miss 
Addams,  her  character,,  her  service,  and  the 
institution  she  founded  were  sadly  misun- 
derstood here  in  Chicago,  though  men  and 
women  were  paying  honor  to  them  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country  arid  in  Europe. 
Alarmed  conservatism  called  her  an  anar- 
chist, or  at  best  a  dangerous  meddler.  Ig- 
norance dubbed  her  a  sentimentalist  and  vis- 
ionary. That  nonsense,  though  it  has  not 
altogether  disappeared,  is  rapidly  giving  way 
before  a  steadily  spreading  knowledge  of  the 
enlightened  conservatism  of  her  views  and 
of  tho  work  she  directs,  and  before  the 
spreading  knowledge  of  the  need  for  that 
work." 


This  is  the  Children's  Charter  as  printed 
In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Social  Settlement  of 
Rochester: 

1.  No   child   should   be   compelled   to   live 
In  an  institution;  every  child  has  a  right  to 
a  home. 

2.  No  child  should  be  compelled  to  play 
on  the  streets;  every  child  has  a  right  to  a 
garden  of  its  own. 

3.  No  child  should  be  compelled  to  be  a 
breadwinner;   every  child  has  a  right  to  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  childhood. 

4.  No   child  should   bo  compelled   to  play 
and  be  amused  all  the  time;  every  child  has 
a  right  to  share  in  the  chores. 

5.  No  child  should  be  compelled  to  live  In 
a   house   built  for   its   parents;    every  child 
has  a  right  to  a  house  adapted  to  its  needs. 

6.  No  child  should  be  compelled  to  live  in 
tenements  in  congested  districts;  every  child 
has  a  right  to  space,  light  and  fresh  air. 

7.  No  child  should  be  compelled  to  be  ill 
nourished;    every    child,    however    poor   Its 
parents,  has  a  right  to  proper  food. 

8.  No  child  should  bo  compelled  to  have 
children's  diseases;   every  child  has  a  right 
to  be  always  healthy  and  strong. 

9.  No  child  should  be  compelled  to  be  an 
angel;  every  child  has  a  right  to  be  a  real 
boy  or  a  real  girl. 

10.  No  child  should  be  compelled  by  dis- 
ease,  work  or  neglect,   to   die;    every   child 
has  a  right  to  live  and  be  always  happy. 

April  30,  1910. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


RELIGIOUS  TREATMENT  OF  POVERTY 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

If  you  are  willing  to  publish  one  more  line 
from  an  ever  grateful  reader  on  the  subject 
of  The  Religious  Treatment  of  Poverty,  may 
I  beg  space  to  ask,  in  the  kindliest  spirit,  of 
one  of  your  correspondents  on  March  12,  just 
one  question?  Ho  squarely  and  courteously 
believes  that  the  humanity-loving  atheist 
and  the  humanity-loving  Christian  are  equal- 
ly needed  in  the  battle  against  poverty,  and 
therefore  holds  that  the  positive  Christian 
should  seal  his  lips  on  the  one  theme  which 
thrills  and  controls  his  whole  life  in  order 
not  to  be  an  unwelcome  brother  to  his  nega- 
tive atheistic  friend.  How  does  this  par- 
allel sound,  I  respectfully  submit? 

The  anarchistic  lover  of  humanity  and 
the  law-abiding  citizen  who  believes  in  the 
majesty  while  admitting  the  imperfections 
of  law,  shall  work  together  in  the  war 
against  poverty  only  on  a  basis  which  never 
refers  to  law,  never  speaks  of  law,  ignores 
the  state  and  inculcates  that  all  legislation 
is  a  passing  superstition  not  to  be  mention- 
ed among  the  poor?  Is  it  a  parallel?  It 
seems  to  me  honestly  to  be  a  compelling  one, 
and  to  reinforce  your  editorial  rather  than 
the  position  of  your  dissenting  correspond- 
ent. 

(Rev.)  JOHN  HENRY  HOPKINS. 

Chicago. 

THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  need  of 
worrying  about  how  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion funds  will  be  used  in  2010.  Certainly 
before  that  time,  possibly  within  this  gen- 
eration, all  large  educational  and  philan- 
thropic foundations  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  state.  No  people  deserves  to  be  called 
civilized  which  allows  large  educational  In- 
stitutions and  organized  opinion-forming 
agencies  (among  which  the  daily  press  must 
be  included)  to  remain  in  irresponsible  pri- 
vate hands. 

CHRISTOPHER  EASTON. 

White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

PICTURES  OF  "CASES" 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

If  it  be  not  out  of  place  to  review  the  re- 
viewer, I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
point  in  Miss  Byington's  capable  treatment 
of  Fifty  Annual  Reports,  March  26,  1910, 
which  is  a  weakness  because  it  is  a  half 
truth.  Speaking  of  the  Buffalo  report  she 
says  that  "it  is  a  breach  of  confidence  for 
a  society  to  publish  photos  of  families  in 
which  it  is  interested." 
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Perhaps  that  is  the  rule,  but  is  it  so  iron- 
clad that  we  must  cut  ourselves  off  from  the 
use  of  the  pictorial  appeal,  the  importance 
of  which  we  all  realize?  If  the  full  consent 
of  that  widow  and  the  handicapped  man  and 
the  rest  had  been  obtained  (as  they  undoubt- 
edly were  by  the  Buffalo  society)  is  it  not 
possible  to  use  such  photographs  without  ad- 
verse reactions?  Perhaps  it  is  one  way 
such  a  person  can  make  recompense  for  help 
given. 

In  cases  or  communities  where  this  is  not 
possible,  why  not  try  the  plan  of  "swapping 
prints."  Let  these  prints  in  annual  reports, 
stereopticon  lectures  and  the  like,  be  illus- 
trated (in  the  Buffalo  report  for  example) 
by  photographs  from  the  C.  O.  S.  in  Boston 
or  Milwaukee.  I  would  suggest  that  the  C. 
O.  S.  in  New  York  or  THE  SURVEY  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  such  matters.  My  con- 
tention is  that,  too  often,  in  working  out 
these  matters,  we  reduce  efficiency  by  su- 
perficial or  sentimental  reasoning. 

LEWIS  W.  HINE. 

New  York. 

HOLDING  BACK  PAY  OF  EMPLOYES 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  so  little  has 
been  said  in  reference  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice,  by  employers  in  large  estab- 
lishments, of  holding  back  the  earnings  of 
their  employes.  No  matter  what  reason  may 
be  alleged  in  justification  of  this  practice,  it 
is  certainly  a  great  hardship  to  poor  labor- 
ing people.  Personally,  from  my  standpoint 
as  an  employe  of  a  charity  organization  so- 
ciety in  one  of  our  large  cities  and  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  laboring  class,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  custom  can  be  jus- 
tified by  any  very  forcible  argument  In 
practice  it  results  in  closing  the  door  of  op- 
portunity to  a  good  many  who  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  work. 

To  illustrate:  Last  winter  we  were  ap- 
pealed to  by  some  railroad  officials,  during 
a  spell  of  very  cold  weather,  to  send  them  a 
goodly  number  of  laborers  to  keep  clear  the 
railroad  yards,  in  which  the  switching  facili- 
ties were  hampered  by  freezing.  We  sent  a 
number  of  men  to  them,  who  returned  say- 
ing that  they  would  have  been  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  work  at  $1.50  a  day,  but  that  they 
could  not  draw  their  pay  until  next  pay-day, 
which  was  about  three  weeks  distant  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  take  the 
work  under  such  conditions,  as  their  fam- 
ilies were  in  a  suffering  condition.  In  an- 
other case  a  father  of  a  family  had  to  "throw 
up  his  job"  in  order  to  draw  his  full  pay,  as 
he  was  about  to  be  evicted  for  room  rent, 
which  he  could  have  met  but  for  the  "hold- 
ing back"  system.  Such  cases  could  be  mul- 
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tiplied,  but  the  facts  are  well  established. 
There  arc  many  worthy  laborers  who  are, 
financially,  so  "close  to  shore"  that  they 
cannot  "learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

This  "holding  back"  rule  must  be  quite  an 
advantage  to  large  employers  of  labor,  as  it 
enables  them  to  work  a  large  force  for 
weeks  without  payment  of  wages.  I  won- 
der how  much  that  has  to  do  with  it? 

I  feel  very  certain  that  more  prompt  pay- 
ment of  wages,  at  shorter  intervals,  would 
solve  the  problem  of  self-support  for  a  great 
many  needy  families. 


A  SETTLEMENT'S  PAYING  INDUSTRY 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

THE  SURVKY  recently  published  an  article 
on  the  embroidery  industry  at  Greenwich 
House,  which  has  recently  been  taken  over 
by  the  Misses  Bowdoin  and  Manley,  as  part 
of  their  business  of  house  decorations. 

Little  Italy  Neighborhood  House,  146 
Union  street,  Brooklyn,  has  founded  an  em- 
broidery industry  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
which  has  paid  and  paid  well  ever  since  it 
has  been  four  months  old.  In  that  section 
of  Brooklyn,  near  Hamilton  Ferry,  there 
are  sixty  thousand  Italians  crowded  to- 
gethen  Few  of  the  women  speak  English 
and  the  only  ones  who  could  use  their  train- 
ing as  embroiderers  had  to  accept  work  from 
the  neighboring  shirtwaist  factory.  Two 
were  receiving  thirty  cents  a  day  for  em- 
broidering shirtwaists.  One  lace  worker 
was  making  coarse  cotton  neckties  at  fifty 
cents  a  dozen.  None  knew  that  better  prices 
could  be  given,  nor  where  to  find  a  market 
for  their  really  beautiful  work. 

On  some  orders  given  by  the  directors  of 
the  house,  and  a  twenty  dollar  donation  to 
buy  material,  three  women  were  employed, 
then  six,  then  nine.  All  nine  were  kept  at 
work  even  through  the  summer  dull  season. 
Three  lace  workers  are  constantly  busy,  for 
by  eliminating  the  middle-man  and  working 
only  on  order,  the  Irish  crochet,  cluny  and 
torchon  laces  that  these  women  make  can 
be  sold  as  cheaply  as  imitation  laces  are 
sold  in  the  shops. 

Summer  frocks,  blouses,  baby  clothes, 
initials  on  bed  and  table  linen,  all  the  work 
which  a  household  constantly  needs  Is  done 
most  beautifully  and  at  a  low  price.  The 
women  have  an  eight-hour  day  and  work  in 
settlement  houses,  in  clean,  light  rooms. 

The  business  has  grown  to  such  a  volume 
that  the  directors  of  Little  Italy  are  trying 
to  raise  a  small  extra  capital  and  engage  a 
real  business  head  to  the  enterprise,  who 
can  devote  her  entire  time  to  the  workroom 
and  the  sales  and  relieve  the  residents  of 
the  burden  of  so  large  a  work. 


LOUISA  M.  WINGATE. 


Brooklyn. 


SACRED  HEART  HOME,  IONA,  MINN. 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  have  had  an  intimate  study  of  child  life 
and  child  culture  since  1879.  Pleased  to  say 
I  am  the  first  person  in  our  beautiful  Amer- 
ica who  has  successfully  maintained  an  In- 
dustrial School  or  Technical  School  for  des- 
titute children  on  its  own  merits  without 
ever  having  assistance  from  church  nor 
state,  nor  gift  of  large  amount  from  anyone 
in  high  or  low  station.  The  children  are 
never  given  out  from  this  home,  but  are 
prepared  here  in  soul  and  body  to  meet  their 
share  in  the  make  up  of  our  world.  The 
boys  start  to  work  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  eighteen,  coming  home  at  night. 
The  girls  go  out  to  teach  the  district  schools 
coming  home  Friday  nights,  and  returning 
Monday  morning.  When  boys  are  twenty- 
one  then  they  board  away  from  homo,  but 
the  girls  always  make  it  their  home  until 
they  choose  their  state  in  life,  'then  more 
little  tots,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  taken  in 
to  fill  the  place  of  those  who  left.  The  chil- 
dren know  how  t'o  make  their  living;  they 
are  never  uniformed,  but  dress  on  equal 
footing  with  the  youngsters  of  their  own 
age.  They  can  invite  their  outside  friends 
to  meals  sometimes  and  to  stay  all  night; 
they  can  go  and  return  the  visits  after  they 
are  seventeen  years  old — their  privileges  are 
just  the  same  as  in  a  well  regulated  family 
of  up-to-date  habits  and  surroundings  as 
this  is  a  home  in  the  true  and  honored 
sense  of  the  word.  When  they  marry  they 
make  good  homes  of  their  own  not  rented 
houses.  Some  of  the  boys  are  graduated 
civil  engineers  and  plumbers,  also  rural  mail 
carriers  and  post-office  clerks.  Some  of  the 
girls,  talented  for  teaching,  are  finished  in 
our  state  normal  schools,  some  dressmakers, 
etc.,  as  their  talent  runs;  some  music  teach- 
ers; they  all  cook  and  sew. 

FATHER  McDoxxEi.r., 
Director  Sacred  Heart  Home, 
lona,  Minn. 

WHAT  MR.  LOVE  RECOMMENDED 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  THE  SURVEY  of  the  week  of  March  12, 
you  have  a  most  unintelligible  report  of.  my 
recommendation  at  the  recent  conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  in  this  state. 
The  recommendation  made  was  that  a  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  appoint  a  county  pro- 
bation officer  in  each  county  of  the  state, 
where  no  such  officer  is  now  appointed  by  a 
police  or  town  court  according  to  statute, 
the  object  being  to  provide  a  probation  offi- 
cer who  will  be  available  for  all  country 
towns  in  said  county.  This  is  according  to 
the  plan  approved  by  the  New  York  State 
Probation  Commission. 

WILLIAM  DELoss  LOVE, 

Hartford.  President. 
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WANTED:     A  MAN  TO  SAVE  BOYS 

To  THE  EDITOB: 

Tin:  SfKVKY  seems  able  to  suggest  a  rem- 
edy or  supply  the  need  In  ways  that  tend 
toward  civic  betterment,  so  we  come  to  you 
with  our  need  of  a  man  to  take  charge  of 
the  Boys'  Work  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre. 

Lincoln  Centre  is  an  attempt  to  make 
manifest  the  ideal  church  as  it  should  ox- 
press  itself  in  ways  that  make  for  civic 
righteousness.  We  feel  that  the  churches,  by 
not  keeping  their  doors  open  to  the  children, 
arc  neglecting  a  duty  and  missing  a  rare 
opportunity  of  coming  close  to  the  lives  of 
the  very  ones  they  see  drifting  away  from 
them.  Why  should  the  city  and  settlements 
alone  try  to  supply  those  things  industrial- 
ism has  crowded  from  the  city  homes?  Why 
should  not  the  church  be  in  truth  tho  larger 
home  where  young  and  old  might  come  for 
rest,  recreation,  guidance,  instruction  and 
fun?  Are  not  the  churches  still  striving  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  village  life  of  a  gen- 
eration ago?  While  they  stand  with  closed 
doors,  the  city  children  are  forced  to  roam 
the  streets,  lured  and  attracted  by  the  places 
of  sin.  We  might  well  learn  a  lesson  from 
Japan  where  the  temples  of  Buddha  are  the 
favorite  playgrounds  of  the  children. 

Lincoln  Centre  has  a  gymnasium,  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  for  the  chil- 
dren who  care  for  such  things.  Situated  as 
we  arc  with  forty-nine  saloons  and  all  that 
go  with  them  within  ten  minutes'  walk,  we 
find  hundreds  of  children  without  money  or 
the  realized  need  of  anything  but  fun  and 
self-expression.  In  an  attempt  to  reach 
them,  we  have  had  our  basement  door  open, 
with  a  few  games  and  a  friendly  man  or 
woman  in  charge.  We  realize  we  are  failing 
to  do  much  good,  and  must  begin  construc- 
tive work.  We  want  a  man  who  is  brave, 
and  wise  and  consecrated,  who  will  find  bis 
chief  reward  in  the  good  accomplished,  for 
in  Chicago,  at  least,  the  price  paid  for  good 
works  is  no  higher  than  it  was  when  pigs 
were  cheap  though  the  need  is  greater  and 
competent  workers  few.  He  would  prefer- 
ably be  unmarried  that  he  might  become  a 
resident  of  Lincoln  Centre,  thus  assuring  a 
pleasant  place  to  live  at  a  small  outlay,  and 
co-operation  with  the  other  Lincoln  Centre 
workers.  Is  such  a  man  to  be  had,  or  have 
all  such  gone  as  missionaries  to  save  tho 
heathen,  while  our  own  boys  and  girls  are 
going  to  perdition,  taking  our  country,  the 
hope  of  democracy,  with  them? 

Fifteen  thousand  boys  were  arrested  in 
Chicago  last  year,  and  neither  the  boys  nor 
their  parents  were  chiefly  to  blame. 

OLIVE  COLE  SMITH. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago. 

UNPAID  PRISON  LABOR 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

As  everyone  is  entitled  to  the  product  of 
his  labor,  what  right  has  the  community  to 
take  from  men  in  prison  and  penitentiary 
the  product  of  their  labor?  Some  states  rent 


this  prison  labor  out,  and  the  most  deplor- 
able results  follow  to  all  who  are  engaged" 
in  the  traffic.  Can  we  not  make  some  sys- 
tematic appeal  in  their  behalf,  for  their 
wages  to  be  paid  to  their  families  or  laid  up 
for  them  after  sentence  has  expired?  Noth- 
ing brought  this  so  vividly  to  my  mind  as 
reading  the  appeal  of  a  prisoner  in  the 
Leavenworth  penitentiary,  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

E.  Z.   BUTCHEB. 

Solomon,  Kan. 

JOTTINGS 

Organized  Charity  in  the  Southeast. — 
There  is  a  section  of  the  country,  the  ex- 
treme Southeast,  which  is  going  to  make 
something  of  a  name  for  itself  in  the  organ- 
ized charity  field.  In  a  district  of  not  over 
500  miles  square  and  not  thickly  settled  by 
any  means,  there  are  now  six  modern  and  in- 
fluential associated  charities,  alive  to  their 
community  responsibilities.  At  the  head 
stands  the  Atlanta  Associated  Charities. 
Then  come  the  societies  in  Savannah,  Co- 
lumbus, Augusta,  all  of  Georgia  in  fact,  and 
Ponsacola,  Fla.  The  youngest  of  the  brood, 
though  it  threatens  to  outgrow  some  of  the 
others,  is  the  Associated  Charities  of  Jack- 
sonville. This  society,  just  going  to  work, 
has  called  V.  R.  Manning  as  general  secre- 
tary, and  has  opened  an  office  at  28  East 
Bay  street. 

Mr.  Manning  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  and  of  tho  summer  class 
of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
with  the  Associated  Charities  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  From  Minneapolis  to  Jack- 
sonville is  a  long  jump,  but  it  only  illus- 
trates the  southern  determination  to  seek 
far  for  the  most  promising  leaders,  for  those 
societies  are  to  be  the  most  important  single 
social  factors  in  southern  cities.  Florida 
thus  has  two  modern  societies  and  Georgia 
four.  The  latter  has  undoubtedly  taken  the 
lead  in  the  southern  field  and  Florida  has 
gone  ahead  of  more  populous  states.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  not  such  an  immense  list 
of  states,  taking  the  whole  country,  which 
can  come  up  to  Georgia's  record. 

ShortGarden  Course 
For  Adults. 

New  York  University  Summer  School  offers  a  course 
In  the  making  and  management  of  gardens  for  the 
education  of  children  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Grlscom  Parsons.  The  course  is  just  the  thing  for  all 
novices  at  gardening. 

Schools.  Institutions.  Settlements  or  Women's  Clubs 
who  desire  to  cotiduct  Children's  Gardens,  -would  be 
wise  to  send  their  own  teachers  to  take  this  course. 

The  demand  for  trained  teachers  is  greater  than 
the  supply. 

July  6— Aug.  16.  Class  hours  9. 3O     12.30 

Whole  Course,  $23.00 ;  No  entrance  examination. 

Address 

International   Children's  School   Farm    League, 
1133  Broadway,  -  New  York  City. 


RUSSELL  SAGE   FOUNDATION  PUBLICATIONS 


AMONG  SCHOOL  GARDENS 


BY 


M.  LOUISE  GREENE,  M.Pd.,  Ph.D.  (Yale) 


LITTLE   BROTHER   HELPS 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  thoroughly  practical  book  on  "school  gardens," 
including  those  conducted  by  associations  in  public  parks  and  at  the  homes, 
as  well  as  gardens  carried  on  in  connection  with  regular  school  work.  Based 
upon  personal  study  and  observation,  by  the  author,  of  school  garden  work 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  nearly 
one  hundred  full-page  and  smaller  half  tones,  besides  plans  and  diagrams 
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SOCIAL  FORCES 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

PREACHER  OF  THE  WORD:  LOVER  OF  MANKIND 

The  natural  preacher  and  the  born  philanthropist  are  distinguished  above 
all  by  their  consuming  love,  by  their  superabundant  energy,  and  by  their  indomit- 
able faith  in  fellow  men.  These  are  great  gifts.  Foremost  among  American 
preachers  and  among  the  lovers  of  mankind  in  his  generation,  Phillips  Brooks 
possessed  conspicuously  these  illustrious  gifts.  Why  then  should  the  greatest 
American  sculptor,  in  the  group  embodying  his  conception  of  the  great  preacher 
which  now  stands  outside  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  have  put  upon  his  shoulder 
the  depressing  hand  of  an  austere,  uncompromising  Christ?  Why  should  the 
ethereal,  baffling  face  of  the  Son  of  Man  search  the  figure  of  the  preacher  of  the 
Word,  not  as  if  in  approval,  or  encouragement,  but  rather  as  if  in  restraint? 

Artistic  and  religious  authorities  have  apparently  found  no  satisfactory 
answer,  and  in  varying  degrees  express  their  disappointment  that  the  Christ 
figure  should  have  been  introduced  at  all,  or,  if  introduced,  that  it  should  have 
been  thus  conceived  and  executed.  The  wise  and  prudent  may,  however,  again 
have  missed  what  St.  Gaudens  would  reveal  to  the  open-minded  child.  Restraint 
clearly  is  the  motive  of  the  Christ  figure  in  this  remarkable  group,  and  the  justi- 
fication of  the  thought  of  the  sculptor  is  apparent.  Phillips  Brooks,  the  intense, 
tumultuous,  full-blooded  man  of  action,  like  the  passionate  St.  Peter  on  whom  the 
church  was  founded,  had  the  temptations  of  his  peculiar  endowment.  The 
inspiration  which  was  needed  to  perfect  his  life  was  precisely  that  which  he  found 
and  which  St.  Gaudens  has  expressed,  the  inspiration  of  restraint,  of  loyalty  to 
truth,  of  self-command,  even  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  even  in  the 
benediction. 

There  was  a  time  when  Phillips  Brooks  needed  encouragement  as  much  as 
any  other.  His  failure  as  a  teacher  involved  keen  mortification.  But  at  the 
period  of  life  embodied  in  the  Trinity  statue  he  had  drunk  deep  of  the  highest 
commendation  and  the  most  ample  encouragement.  Of  opportunity  he  had  had 
far  more  than  he  could  utilize.  Favored  of  fortune  by  innumerable  calls  which 
he  could  not  accept,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  willing  like  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  live  his  life  over  again  from  the  beginning  even  if  he  had  not  had  the  author's 
privilege  of  correcting  in  the  second  edition  the  mistakes  and  omissions  of  the 
first.  On  the  Red  Sea  he  writes,  "I  don't  believe  that  many  fellows  have  had 
a  happier  forty-seven  years  than  I  have  had.  It  seems  quite  absurd  sometimes, 
when  I  think  how  everything  has  gone  about  as  I  should  have  wished." 

Heir  of  scholarship  and  culture  and  of  religious  zeal  and  faith,  acquainted 
with  secular  things  and  a  man  among  men,  fearless,  eloquent,  sure  of  his  personal 
message  and  of  his  commission  to  preach  the  Word  to  the  end,  and  finding  that 
everywhere  men  heard  him  gladly,  Phillips  Brooks  still  had  need,  more  need 
than  one  of  meaner  gifts,  for  the  restraining  and  yet  affectionate,  reassuring 
hand  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  the  all-wise  and  all-loving  Father.  In  fiery  indig- 
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nation  he  must  often  have  wished  to  smite  off  the  ear  from  a  servant  of  the 
enemy  of  men;  and  often  he  must  have  heard  the  quiet  injunction  to  put  up  the 
sword  in  its  place.  At  times  he  must  have  felt  like  saying  in  public  of  others 
what  he  said  of  his  pupils  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  a  letter  to  a  college 
friend,  "They  are  the  most  disagreeable  set  of  creatures  without  exception  I 
ever  met  with,"  and  at  such  times  he  must  have  heard  again  the  voice  of  the 
restraining  master,  intimating  that  to  kill  is  not  more  repugnant  to  His  wishes 
than  to  say,  Thou  fool.  When  he  applied  to  Andover  Seminary  for  the  terms 
of  admission  he  was  somewhat  curtly  informed  that  if.  he  came  he  would  be 
expected  to  attend  college  chapel.  His  biographer  tells  us  that  he  characterized 
the  letter  as  a  "short  and  very  stuffy  and  to  my  ideas  a  very  ungentlemanly  note." 
No  doubt  it  was,  but  the  characterization  is  also  a  revelation  of  a  state  of  mind 
which  it  was  indispensable  for  the  student  to  outgrow ;  as  he  did.  He  wrote  soon 
afterwards  this  paragraph:  "It  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  thing  to  find  ourselves 
growing  out  of  our  own  contempt;  to  recognize  each  day  that  something  which 
we  have  been  weakly  despising  as  mean  and  poor  is  high  and  pure  and  rich  in 
worth  and  beauty." 

Some  such  growth  as  this  is  the  fundamental  need  of  any  nature  which  has 
by  inheritance,  by  early  environment,  or  by  natural  early  development,  so  rich 
an  endowment  as  that  of  Phillips  Brooks.  The  common  run  of  men  need 
stimulus  to  action.  The  imagination  requires  kindling.  Inspiration  takes  the 
form  of  new  impulse  to  thought,  a  motive  to  exertion,  a  visualization  of  ideals. 
Phillips  Brooks  had  less  need  than  others  of  any  such  external  impulse.  It  was 
practically  certain  from  the  beginning  that  he  would  acquire  knowledge,  that  he 
would  do  independent  thinking,  that  he  would  feel  deeply,  that  he  would  speak 
fearlessly,  that  he  would  interest  his  hearers,  that  he  would  accomplish  great 
things.  His  particular  temptation  was  therefore  in  the  opposite  direction.  He 
might  strike  too  hard  and  might  hit  the  apparent  rather  than  the  real  offense.  He 
might  endanger  his  causes  by  excess  of  zeal.  He  might  fail  to  distinguish 
between  progress  and  movement ;  between  constructive  work  and  destructive 
energy.  He  might  fail  to  encourage  the  less  obvious  and  aggressive  virtues. 

A  whimsical  but  characteristic  line  in  the  note  book,  of  Phillips  Brooks  reads : 
"No  sooner  done  than  said."  His  own  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  inspira- 
tion which  he  most  required  is  expressed  in  his  eulogy  of  his  old-time  friend  and 
pastor,  Dr.  Vinton :  "For  my  part  I  thank  Dr.  Vinton  for  many  and  many  a  word 
even  of  protest  against  what  I  thought  was  true,  which,  while  it  made  me  more 
anxious  and  careful  to  be  sure  that  what  I  thought  was  truth  was  really  true, 
made  me  also  more  earnest  in  holding  it  as  I  became  convinced  that  I  was  not 
mistaken." 

Constraint  within  the  bounds  of  complete  loyalty  to  truth,  restraint  of  all 
anger,  even  righteous  anger,  and  obedience  to  the  higher  law  of  love,  anxiety 
that  departure  from  the  conclusions  of  older  and  presumably  wiser  men  is  really 
made  necessary  by  some  fuller  knowledge,  some  clearer  vision,  or  emancipation 
from  some  prejudice,  and  is  not  the  result  of  illusion  or  some  new  and  less  worthy 
prejudice,  are  lessons  which  the  lesser  preachers  of  the  Word  and  humbler  lovers 
of  mankind  may  take  concretely  from  this  last  masterpiece  of  St.  Gaudens  and 
more  completely  from  the  life  of  the  man  whom  it  commemorates. 
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THIS    WEEK 

May    i — anniversary    of    a    thousand 
strikes — marked  the  introduction  of  the 
•comprehensive  scheme  of  relief  for  work 
accidents    inaugurated    by    the    United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  even 
more    open-handed    system    inaugurated 
by  the  International  Harvester  Company 
toward  the  same  end.     Both  make  every 
accident  to  a  certain  extent  a  charge  on 
the  industry.     The  former  is  character- 
ized by  a  sliding  scale  providing  that  a 
family  in  which  there  are  several  young 
•children  shall  receive  a  markedly  larger 
benefit  than  the  stated  rates ;  while  the 
Harvester    Company's    plan    is    perhaps 
most    notable    for    the    fraternal    spirit 
manifested  in  its  announcement,  and  for 
the  generous  benefits  set — the  minimum 
for  every  fatal  case  exceeding  the  maxi- 
mum  which  even  an  employe  with  ten 
years'  standing  and  five  children  would 
receive    under    the    Steel    Corporation's 
plan.     The  latter  was  described  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  April  23  and  Professor  Tay- 
lor   reviews    the    Harvester    Company's 
scheme  in  the  current  issue.     The  plans 
Tiave  other  distinctive  features,  and  their 
first  year's  experience   will   be   watched 
and  compared  with  great  interest.     Both 
give  striking  re-enforcement  to  the  move- 
ments to  secure  state  legislation  provid- 
ing for  adequate  compensation  for  work 
accidents  on  the  part  of  all  employers — 
on  the  part  of  not  merely  those  who  have 
the  means,  courage  and  imagination  to 
work  out  such  plans  for  themselves,  re- 
gardless of  what  their  competitors  do. 

The  distribution  of  the  burden  of  lost 
income  due  to  work  accidents  is,  how- 
•ever,  but  one-half  the  work  accident 
problem.  The  other  half  is  to  cut  down 
that  loss  by  reducing  the  accidents.  Here 
an  equally  momentous  change  is  going 
forward,  and  in  this  issue  THE  SURVEY 
publishes  the  first  adequate  interpreta- 
tion of  the  remarkable,  organized  effort 
to  reduce  accidents,  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  under  a  central  committee  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  appoint- 
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ed  in  April,  1908.  The  constituent  com- 
panies of  the  Steel  Corporation  have 
been  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in 
this  work;  more  than  that,  the  work  is 
developing  a  new  type  of  engineering 
specialist  of  whom  Mr.  Beyer  is  a  repre- 
sentative. Inventions  which  save  cost 
are  secrets  well  guarded  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, as  in  every  other.  But  the  in- 
ventions which  this  investment  of  money 
and  ingenuity  produces  in  the  direction  of 
guarded  machinery  and  methods  of  pro- 
tection, are  at  the  disposal  of  manufac- 
turers all  over  the  country.  R.  C.  Boiling 
of  the  legal  department  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  aptly  called  this  side  of  the 
corporation's  work  a  laboratory,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  as  free  to  the  country 
as  the  discoveries  made  by  institutions 
for  medical  research  are  to  the  medical 
profession.  Here,  again,  advances  made 
by  progressive  managers  go  to  show  the 
practicability  of  the  joint  public  move- 
ments to  secure  more  rigorous  factory 
inspection,  and  by  compensation  legis- 
lation to  make  every  unprevented  acci- 
dent an  unescapable  cost  to  the  employer. 
In  mid-May  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion publishes  Crystal  Eastman's  Work- 
Accidents  and  the  Law.1  The  fact  that 
the  cases  studied  by  Miss  Eastman  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey  fell  in  the  period 
before  these  extensive  developments  in 
relief  plans  and  accident  prevention, 
makes  them  more  truly  a  reflection  of  the 
unregulated  industrial  practice  with 
which  the  American  public  has  to  deal. 
While  the  recent  developments  are  set 
forth  as  illustrating  methods  of  advance, 
the  volume  as  a  whole  is  a  stirring  chal- 
lenge which  should  go  far  to  dislodge  the 
inertia  and  trepidation  with  which  the 
work-accident  problem,  in  both  its  as- 
pects, has  been  regarded  in  the  industrial 
districts  of  the  United  States.  The  lives 
of  men,  the  fair  living  of  families — these 
are  worth  conserving  to  the  uttermost 

'Work  Accidents  and  The  Law.  By  Crystal 
Eastman.  One  of  six  volumes  Rivlnjj  the  findings 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  Russell  Sace  Founda- 
tion I'ulilU-ations.  By  mall  of  THE  SPKVEV,  105 
East  1'iid  street,  New  York,  or  158  Adams  street, 
Chicago,  postpaid,  $1.65. 
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against  the  risks  of  work.  These  the 
great  body  of  American  industries  have 
wasted  and  continue  to  waste  without 
tally  as  to  their  social  cost. 

Cheaper  insurance  is  one  of  the  things 
this  country  must  and  shall  devise.  As 
Mr.  Harrison  points  out,  life  insurance, 
once  a  luxury  for  the  well-to-do,  is  now 
commonly  regarded  as  a  necessity  for 
all.  The  insurance  companies  have  been 
the  greatest  factor  in  establishing  this 
attitude.  They  have  worked  out  innu- 
merable forms  of  protection  and  they 
have  in  force  more  than  23,000,000  poli- 
cies on  the  lives  of.  8,000,000  persons. 
In  all  some  32,000,000  people,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country,  are  directly  concerned  in  these 
policies.  The  gross  assets  of  the  "old 
line"  companies  exceed  the  total  money 
in  circulation  by  $100,000,000,  and  their 
yearly  iiicome  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
national  government,  excluding  postal 
revenue. 

Thus  life  insurance,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  a  business  of  prodigious  proportions 
and,  on  the  other,  an  intimate  concern  of 
every  man's.  Any  plan  for  reducing  its 
cost  is  of  great  importance,  for,  with  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  the  policy  holder 
finds  an  ever  slimmer  margin  of  wages 
for  buying  insurance;  and  he  realizes 
that  in  case  of  death  the  money  provid- 
ed for  his  family  reaches  an  ever  shorter 
distance. 

The  importance  of  the  Massachusetts 
Savings  Bank  Insurance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  deliberate  and  well-considered 
plan  to  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance.  It 
takes  advantage  of  the  existing  machin- 
ery of  the  savings  banks  to  keep  down 
the  "overhead"  cost;  it  prohibits  agents 
and  commissions;  it  believes  that  the 
management  of  insurance  should  be  a 
voluntary  public  duty  as  much  as  the 
management  of  a  savings  bank. 

The  Massachusetts  system  has  report- 
ed that  during  its  first  year  it  has  written 
about  $1,000,000  insurance  in  2,521  poli- 
cies averaging  $393.79.  That  is  most 
satisfactory.  The  proof  of  it  lies  in 
the  unceasing  opposition  by  the  insurance 
companies.  The  total  amount  of  it  is 
not  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  the  amount 


carried  in  Massachusetts  by  any  one  of 
the  three  large  industrial  companies,  but 
the  results  on  these  companies  are  far- 
reaching.  It  has  meant  already  the  di- 
rect lowering  of  industrial  insurance 
rates  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  increasing  of  bonuses. 

The  companies  hold  that  this  state  in- 
surance is  not  really  industrial  insur- 
ance; that  it  has  not  touched  the  man 
who  wants  a  policy  for  $100  or  $150  or 
$250;  and  that  he  is  universally  a  man 
so  thriftless  he  will  never  insure  unless 
an  agent  makes  him,  and  then  goes  to 
him  each  week  to  collect  his  fee  of  five 
or  ten  or  fifteen  cents.  That  raises  one 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  to  the 
social  workers  who  have  studied  work- 
ingmen's  policies :  Is  it  worth  while 
to  write  this  thriftless  one?  The  cost  of 
securing  and  collecting  the  first  year's 
premium  is  so  high,  and  the  "lapse"  rate 
is  so  great,  that  the  thrifty  who  keep  up 
their  'policies  are  paying  high  rates  in 
order  that  the  unthrifty  or  the  unfortu- 
nate may  be  policy  holders  for  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months  from  time  to 
time  during  their  lives. 

The  Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  In- 
surance will  undoubtedly  prove  the 
means  of  approaching  and  working  out 
many  of  the  problems  of  industrial  in- 
surance. It  will  create  competition 
among  the  big  companies  not  only  to 
get  business  but  to  make  the  best  show- 
ing in  fair  treatment  of  small  policy 
holders.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  plan,  finds  that  already  it 
has  reduced  industrial  premiums  about 
twenty  per  cent — the  first  reduction  in 
twenty  years — and  forced  a  more  liberal 
form  of  policy. 


The  Cabin  Colloquy  last  summer  in 
the  Maine  woods,  which  Mrs.  Barrows 
describes,  was  unique  in  that  it  combined 
informal  discussions  on  social  better- 
ment with  mountain  climbing  and  camp 
life.  It  might  well  be  described  by  this 
paragraph  from  the  recent  report,  Phil- 
anthropy and  Public  Opinion,  which  THE 
SURVEY  has  sent  to  its  readers : 

"In  the  old  time,  men  left  the  market 
squares  and  gathered  apart  in  a  'retreat' 
there  in  seclusion  from  the  currents  of 
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life  to  reflect  on  how  humanity  was  fall- 
en from  its  high  estate.  Today  such  a 
conference,  said  a  social  worker,  might 
be  held,  but  it  would  be  called  an  ad- 
vance and  not  a  retreat;  its  members 
would  go  out  into  the  currents  of  life; 
they  would  have  to  deal  with  what  is 
dynamic,  regenerating,  constructive  in 
the  social  order." 


Miss  Sumner  has  gathered  together  in 
a  few  brief  pages  the  gist  of  what  has 
been  written  in  the  past  weeks  on  the  in-. 
creased  cost  of  living.  Many  reasons  for 
the  higher  price  of  food  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  these  she  summarizes  instruc- 
tively. Among  them  the  increasing  gold 
supply  and  faulty  agriculture  are  prob- 
ably the  chief.  The  fundamental  re- 
form needed  is  some  medium  to  replace 
the  single  gold  standard,  which  could 
be  a  multiple  based  upon  such  index 
number  of  prices  of  say  one  hundred 
staple  commodities  as  is  now  used  in 
the  financial  magazines.  Miss  Sumner 
fihows  that  "wages  climb  the  stairs  while 
prices  go  up  on  the  elevator."  The 
original  and  significant  parts  of  her  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  are  a  few 
brief  tables  of  actual  retail  prices  in 
New  York  city,  kept  by  a  careful  house- 
wife and  by  Miss  Gibbs,  the  visiting 
housekeeper  of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
These  show  unquestionably  that  poor 
families  have  been  pushed  to  the  very 
edge  of  want.  There  is  evidence  that 
more  children  are  going  to  work,  the  day 
nurseries  show  that  more  married  wom- 
en seek  positions,  the  supply  of  meat 
has  been  cut  down — the  increased  cost 
of  living  has,  in  fact,  reduced  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  that  is  something  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  next  as 
well  as  in  this  generation. 

ON  SOCIALISM  IN  AN 
ECONOMICS    COURSE 

A  prominent  business  man  who  has 
a  son  in  an  eastern  university  happened 
to  be  sitting  at  dinner  by  a  university  in- 
.structor  in  philosophy.  The  former  was 
complaining  loudly  of  the  socialistic  doc- 
trines taught  to  his  son  in  the  economics 


department  and  declared  that  he  meant 
to  protest  to  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity or  to  the  board  of  trustees  against 
the  outrage  of  permitting  such  teaching. 
The  professor  suggested  that  possibly  his 
colleague  in  the  economics  department 
had  been  giving  merely  a  history  of  eco- 
nomic theories  and  systems  and  trying  to 
state  them  clearly  and  dispassionately. 
"For  example,"  he  added,  "I  myself  teach 
a  course  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
I  am  accustomed  to  present  as  clearly  as 
I  can  all  important  philosophical  views 
and  doctrines.  On  the  grounds  which 
you  have  taken  you  might  as  well  call 
me  an  atheist  because  I  have  included  in 
my  course  some  account  of  atheism." 
"But,"  returned  the  business  man  quick- 
ly, "that  would  not  be  nearly  so  bad." 

The  question  arises  whether  this  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  new  plutocratic 
morality.  Certainly  it  is  one  which  gives 
food  for  reflection.  Atheism  is  "not  so 
bad"  and  socialism  is  the  new  undefined 
terror.  Students  of  economics  will  con- 
tinue to  desire  some  acquaintance  both 
with  the  history  and  the  actual  workings 
of  socialism  even  if  their  fathers  feel 
that  any  discussion  of  it  is  more  out- 
rageous than  the  "blasting  at  the  Rock 
of  Ages"  which  a  particularly  enterpris- 
ing yellow  journalist  has  recently  un- 
earthed; but  it  would  seem  as  if  friends 
of  the  freedom  of  instruction  and 
thought  must  cast  about  for  some  other 
analogy  since  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  obsessed  by  the  new  terror  no  longer 
have  room  for  the  old  distrust  of 
atheism.  After  all  the  main  problem 
of  the  university  instructor  remains  what 
it  has  been,  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  and  to  develop  the  power 
of  clear  sight,  straight  thinking  and 
sound  reasoning  both  in  economics  or 
in  philosophy  . 

HEARING     ON 
THE  PAGE  BILL 

A  hearing  of  special  importance  was 
held  in  Albany  before  the  ways  and 
means  committee  of  the  Assembly  on 
April  26,  on  the  bill  covering  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Page  Legislative 
Commission  on  Inferior  Courts.  This 
report  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the  last 
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issue  of  THE  SURVEY.  A  large  delega- 
tion, representing  charitable  and  civic 
interests  in  New  York  city,  was  present. 

Practically  the  only  opposition  came 
from  the  Board  of  City  Magistrates,  who 
did  not  approve  the  section  of  the  bill 
providing  that  the  positions  of  proba- 
tion officers  should  be  rilled  by  civilians 
and  that  the  use  of  policemen  as  proba- 
tion officers  be  discontinued.  The  mag- 
istrates also  questioned  the  feasibility  of 
two  separate  night  courts,  one  for  wom- 
en and  one  for  men,  and  objected  to  the 
proposed  lengthening  of  the  sessions  of 
the  night  court  from  7  P.  M.  until  3  A.  M., 
instead  of  as  at  present,  from  9  p.  M.  un- 
til 3  A.  M. 

Favoring  the  bill  appeared  representa- 
tives of  many  charitable  and  civic  or- 
ganizations. Apparently  the  points 
raised  by  the  magistrates  were  success- 
fully met.  The  attitude  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee  seemed  in  general  fa- 
vorable, which  was  evidenced  by  its  re- 
porting the  bill  on  the  following  day. 
With  amendments  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate  committee  on  cities  and  has  an 
excellent  chance  of  passing. 

WITHDRAW  THE 
CANNERIES  BILL 

The  canneries  bill  described  last  week 
was  dropped  by  its  introducer,  Mr.  Bos- 
hart,  on  the  eve  of  a  public  hearing, 
from  further  consideration  at  the  pres- 
ent session  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York.  It  may  never  be  known  how  far 
this  good  result  was  due  to  the  energetic 
protests  of  the  labor  organizations,  the 
Child  Labor  Committee  and  consumers' 
leagues,  and  how  far  to  the  timely  pub- 
lication of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  sustaining  as  constitu- 
tional the  uniform  restriction  to  ten  hours 
of  all  factory  employments  of  women  in 
that  state  where,  alone  in  the  republic, 
the  highest  court  had  formerly  held 
otherwise. 

Whatever  the  consideration  that  de- 
cided their  action,  the  representatives  of 
the  canning  industry  have  done  well  to 
desist  from  further  assault  upon  the 
meager  defense  which  New  York  af- 
fords its  working  women  and  girls 
against  the  dangers  of  overwork. 


BOSTON'S     FIGHT    FOR 
BAR  AND  BOTTLE  BILL 

The  fight  for  the  bar  and  bottle  bill  in 
Boston  has  gone  over  into  May  on  post- 
ponement. The  measure  was  up  for 
enactment  in  the  Senate,  and  the  motion 
to  defer  was  passed  without  discussion. 
The  main  features  of  the  measure,  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
March  12,  were  designed  to  divorce  the 
"growler"  trade  from  the  bar  trade,  and 
in  this  way  to  keep  women  and  children 
away  from  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
the  ordinary  saloon. 

The  postponement  will  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  bill  become  operative  all 
over  the  state  in  May,  1911.  Friends  of 
the  measure  are  not  discouraged  at  this 
outcome,  in  fact  the  motion  for  post- 
ponement was  made  by  Senator  Hult- 
man,  one  of  the  bill's  strongest  backers, 
for  this  reason :  A  number  of  licenses  to 
expire  in  May,  1911,  have  already  been 
granted,  and  it  was  felt  that  when  the 
bill  goes  into  effect  it  should  have  a 
fair  test  and  not  become  operative  in  a 
few  small  towns,  while  the  majority  of 
larger  places  are  still  working  under 
the  double  license  system.  All  licenses 
for  1910  will  have  been  granted  by  May 
i,  and  consequently  when  these  licenses 
expire  a  year  from  that  time,  the  meas- 
ure will  have  a  fair  chance  to  make  good. 

"SANE" FOURTH 
FOR     NEW    YORK 

Mayor  Gaynor's  announcement  that 
fireworks  are  to  be  prohibited  in  New 
York  this  year  raises  a  perplexing  ques- 
tion as  to  what  had  best  be  done  in  the 
way  of  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  The 
Fourth  is  and  always  has  been  the  prime 
holiday  of  the  year  for  boys  and  girls. 
Moreover,  viewing  it  as  Independence 
Day,  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  teach 
something  of  American  history  and  de- 
mocracy to  the  children  of  immigrants. 
Merely  to  cut  off  firecrackers  without 
substituting  something  else  seems,  there- 
fore, not  only  unfair  to  the  youngsters 
but  an  unnecessary  lopping  off  of  an  op- 
portunity for  teaching  civics.  A  large 
amount  of  money  and  time  would  be  re- 
quired to  organize  for  so  large  a  city  the 
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"sane"  Fourth  of  July  programs  which 
have  proved  successful  in  St.  Paul, 
Springfield,  Pittsfield  and  other  smaller 
cities.  The  only  possible  adaptation  of 
these  to  New  York  seems  to  be  by  some 
sort  of  neighborhood  grouping. 

A  plan  for  such  a  celebration  has  been 
worked  out  by  Lee  F.  Hanmer  of  the 
Playground  Association  of  America.  He 
would  organize  a  central  committee  in- 
cluding the  superintendent  of  schools, 
park  commissioner,  heads  of  playground 
and  athletic  organizations,  representa- 
tives of  the  settlements,  the  clergy,  mili- 
tary organizations,  the  police  commis- 
sioner, and  others.  The  usual  plan  of 
having  the  pageants  and  parades  where 
the  people  sit  or  stand  while  the  spectacle 
passes  by,  might  be  reversed  by  arrang- 
ing to  have  schools,  settlements,  Sunday 
schools,  clubs  and  other  organizations 
present  programs  of  songs,  drills,  folk 
dances  and  tableaux  in  many  parts  of  the 
city,  in  spaces  set  aside  by  the  park  de- 
partment which  might  erect  platforms,  or 
assign  park  spaces  to  organizations  in  the 
order  in  which  they  apply.  The  city, 
through  its  central  committee,  should  fur- 
nish music  for  these  groups  and  the  local 
sub-committee,  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  morning  program  would  close 
about  noon  when  every  gun  in  the  forts 
about  the  city  would  fire  a  salute  and 
every  bell  and  whistle  in  factory  and 
boat  and  automobile  blow  for  fifteen  min- 
utes as  they  do  on  New  Year's  eve,  while 
all  the  children  waved  flags  and  a  band 
ended  up  with  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." The  afternoon  would  be  given  up 
to  picnics,  games  and  excursions  followed 
by  municipal  fireworks  in  the  evening, 
in  charge  of  the  central  committee,  but 
fired  from  a  number  of  conspicuous 
places  such  as  the  Queensboro  and  Man- 
hattan bridges,  floats  in  the  bay  and 
North  river,  and  the  like — all  places 
where  there  would  be  slight  chance  of 
accident  or  fire.  Mr.  Hanmer  would 
have  the  tableaux  on  patriotic  subjects, 
as  the  Spirit  of  '76  and  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  from  American  history,  William 
Tell  and  Garibaldi  from  abroad.  The 
total  cost  to  the  city  would  be  only  for 
the  music  and  evening  fireworks. 


JUDGE  LINDSEY  ON 
THE  MORAL  CRISIS 

Ben  B.  Lindsey  of  Denver,  who  is  now 
not  only  the  best  known  judge  of  a  juve- 
nile court  in  the  world,  but  the  author 
of  the  magazine  hit  of  the  year  in  The 
Beast  and  The  Jungle  running  serially 
in  Everybody's,  spoke  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  the  other  night  on  The  Moral 
Crisis  in  the  Nation.  In  his  eyes  the 
child  is  the  nation.  Through  the  child's 
misery,  misfortune  and  tears  he  learned 
the  social,  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems of  the  nation,  and  until  these  are 
solved  he  believes  there  will  be  no  justice 
for  the  child  or  the  man. 

When  he  came  to  the  bench  in  Denver 
in  1900  he  found  the  ideal  of  justice 
little  higher  than  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  when  a  child  of  eight  was  a 
man  before  the  law  and  could  be  hanged 
for  theft.  Today  manhood  and  child- 
hood still  weigh  light  in  the  balance 
against  property.  He  told  of  an  hour 
spent  over  a  case  involving  a  mortgage 
and  five  minutes  over  his  first  juvenile 
case — a  "burglar." 

Judge  Lindsey  has  spent  five  years  and 
more  trying  the  child's  case  on  the  basis 
of  sympathy,  not  punishment,  and  he 
finds  that  the  man  higher  up  is  the  more 
serious  offender.  In  order  to  place  the 
responsibility  he  traced  his  first  case  to 
the  home — a  broken  home.  The  boy's 
father  had  worked  twelve  hours  a  day 
in  a  smelter,  whose  owner,  "a  Christian 
philanthropist,"  evaded  the  eight-hours 
law  to  keep  his  men  at  work.  The  boy 
thus  grew  up  practically  without  seeing 
his  father,  who  was  finally  killed  in  a 
work  accident.  The  widow  received 
$300  as  the  value  of  a  man's  life,  for  the 
corporations  of  Denver  had  defeated  all 
attempts  at  a  fair  liability  law.  In  this 
child's  case,  as  in  practically  all  others, 
the  criminal  higher  up  created  the  insan- 
itary moral  conditions  which  bred  the 
little  criminal. 

Again  he  traced  the  big-businessman- 
criminal  in  another  case  of  a  boy  who 
stole  a  bar  of  pig  lead  from  a  corpora- 
tion that  took  millions  a  year  from  the 
people  by  means  of  the  tariff,  and  in 
other  cases  he  found  children  breaking 
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the  law  through  lack  of  legitimate  play 
places  and  he  realized  that  the  franchises 
given  to  the  corporations  were  stolen 
from  the  children.  In  following  another 
•case  he  found  the  dive  in  partnership 
with  high  finance  and  the  two  debauch- 
ing the  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
poor.  He  found  the  police  hireling  of 
the  politician,  who  is  himself  the  hire- 
ling of  the  corporation,  protecting  the 
rich  gambler  and  arresting  the  child  who 
played  craps.  He  found,  finally,  that  so 
pernicious  is  our  ideal  and  practice  of 
justice  that  children  have  learned  that 
the  only  reason  for  not  breaking  the  law 
is  that  you  may  get  caught,  or  get  a  lick- 
ing or  be  jailed  or  go  to  hell. 

He  learned  that  there  are  two  types  of 
people  in  the  community,  young  or  old, 
rich  or  poor — and  they  are  the  bully  and 
the  sissy.  The  bully  becomes,  if  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  get  into  the  system, 
the  political  boss,  or  the  corporation 
magnate.  The  sissy,  if  he  is  fortunate, 
is  able  to  do  the  bully's  bidding,  some- 
times as  a  clergyman,  sometimes  as  the 
college  president  who  acts  as  apologist 
for  lawless  wealth. 

This  brings  us  to  the  cure,  which 
should  be,  and  he  believes  in  the  end 
will  be,  the  home,  the  church  and  the 
school.  But,  if  it  is  to  be  efficacious,  the 
home  should  teach  the  rich  to  apply  the 
same  moral  principles  to  business  as  to 
private  life.  The  church,  to  be  effica- 
cious, should  follow  the  aggressive  side 
of  Christ's  teaching;  should  drive  the 
money  changers  out  of  the  temple  and 
bring  the  big  criminal  to  justice — and  not 
as  it  sometimes  does,  share  the  money 
changers'  profit.  As  for  the  school  and 
the  university,  they  too,  are  sometimes  in 
the  hands  of  the  bully.  The  students — as 
Wendell  Phillips  said  long  ago — are  hyp- 
notized into  indifference  to  the  real  moral 
issues,  and  the  "muck-raking"  magazine 
which  exposes  "muck  making"  may  al- 
most be  said  to  be  the  only  university  to- 
day which  teaches  real  life. 

SOCIAL     SERVICE     IN 
UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH 

A  commission  on  social  service,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Universalist  General  Con- 
vention, which  met  recently  at  the  City 


Club,  New  York,  to  hear  suggestions  by 
lay  and  clerical  social  workers,  has  pre- 
pared a  tentative  report  to  be  submitted 
to  the  general  commission.  Among  the 
recommendations  are: 

The  first  step  of  the  church  should  be 
a  campaign  of  education  to  urge  more  ac- 
curate information  and  to  stimulate  inter- 
est. Ministers  in  active  work  should 
urge  the  importance  of  the  subject,  rec- 
ommend literature  and  advise  their  con- 
gregations to  become  familiar  with  the 
activities  and  needs  of  their  communities. 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of 
divinity  students  becoming  trained  theo- 
retically and  practically  in  applied  so- 
ciology. They  should  co-operate  actively 
with  social  work  in  neighboring  com- 
munities and  a  given  amount  of  "labora- 
tory training"  should  be  requisite  for  a 
degree.  Furthermore,  divinity  students 
should  be  instructed  to  tell  the  truth  about 
social  conditions  in  the  pulpit  during  the 
years  of  their  ministry. 

The  commission  recommends  that 
men's  clubs  discuss  topics  relating  to  so- 
cial service,  and  that  the  clubs,  as  clubs, 
enlist  on  the  side  of  some  specific  work 
for  local  social  betterment.  Individually 
the  members  should  take  active  part  in 
campaigns  for  social  betterment,  support 
worthy  public  officials  and  make  the 
unworthy  perform  their  duty.  Particu- 
larly important  should  be  the  effort  to 
establish  a  recognition  of  the  just  re- 
lationship that  exists  between  employer 
and  employe.  Similarly,  women's  socie- 
ties should  interest  themselves  in  social 
service,  especially  in  behalf  of  women,  in 
the  young  people's  societies  banded  to- 
gether in  the  Universalist  Church  as  the 
National  Young  People's  Christian  Un- 
ion. Topics  should  be  arranged,  so  far 
as  practical,  to  coincide  with  the  national 
and  state  conferences  on  child  labor, 
charity,  prisons,  etc.  It  is  recognized  by 
the  commission  that  young  people  are 
particularly  desirous  of  learning  by  actual 
investigation  as  to  established  agencies 
and  institutions,  and  that  such  training 
is  of  great  value. 

The  commission  further  recommends 
that  social  questions  be  discussed  by  spe- 
cialists at  evening  services  of  the  church 
and  that  classes,  especially  of  young  men, 
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be  organized  for  study  and  discussion. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  addi- 
tion to  all  these  recommendations  the 
churches  are  urged  to  take  out  member- 
ship, life  membership  if  possible,  in  char- 
ity organization  societies,  child  labor  or- 
ganizations and  the  like,  which  will  entitle 
the  church  to  do  active  work  in  these 
organizations.  The  general  and  state 
conventions  are  urged  to  send  fraternal 
delegates  to  such  conventions  as  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, the  National  Child  Labor  Con- 
vention and  the  American  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, to  express  the  interest  of  the 
church  in  their  work  and  bring  back  re- 
ports of  what  is  being  done.  A  bureau 
of  information  is  advocated,  which  shall 
be  a  distributing  point  for  social  service 
and  information,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
a  much  larger  place  be  assigned  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Universalist  National 
Convention,  state  conventions  and  Young 
People's  Christian  Union  and  Sunday 
school  conferences  to  reports  and  discus- 
sions on  social  problems. 

WORK  OF  WASHINGTON 
MONDAY  EVENING  CLUB 

After  an  honorable  career  of  several 
years  as  a  club  for  the  promotion  of  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  its  members 
and  the  study  and  discussion  of 
subjects  related  to  their  work,  the 
Monday  Evening  Club  of  Washington 
has  during  the  past  winter  enlarged 
its  scope  and  representation.  Origi- 
nally composed  of  those  engaged  in 
charitable  and  philanthropic  work  as  vol- 
unteers or  employes,  under  the  re-organi- 
zation the  club  has  thrown  open  its  doors 
to  a  much  wider  membership.  With  no 
intention  of  forsaking  the  cultivation  of 
personal  acquaintance,  it  has  sought  to 
combine  with  this  important  object  the 
serious  consideration  of  certain  vital 
needs  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

In  order  to  make  the  club  a  representa- 
tive body,  the  constitution  was  amended 
to  provide  for  two  classes  of  members, 
individual  and  delegate.  The  delegate 
members  are  appointed  by  churches, 
civic  bodies,  philanthropic  and  correc- 
tional agencies  to  represent  them  in  the 


councils  of  the  club.  While  this  feature 
has  had  but  a  few  months'  trial,  its  pos- 
sibilities for  usefulness  are  obvious.  It  is 
understood  that  the  delegate  has  no 
power  to  commit  the  body  from  which 
he  comes  to  any  particular  social  program 
espoused  by  the  club.  He  is  expected  to 
act  as  intermediary  between  the  club  and 
the  body  which  he  represents;  to  keep 
the  latter  informed  as  to  the  matters  in 
which  the  club  is  interesting  itself,  and 
so  far  as  practicable  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  his  church  or  society  in 
furthering  the  program  adopted. 

A  concrete  illustration  will  serve  to 
show  how  this  plan  of  organization  works 
out  in  practice.  For  a  long  while  a  grave 
abuse  has  existed  at  the  national  capital 
in  the  unrestricted  operation  of  innu- 
merable loan  shark  concerns.  Six  per 
cent  is  the  maximum  legal  rate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  usurious  rates 
ranging  from  40  to  200  per  cent  have 
been  charged  necessitous  borrowers  al- 
most without  a  challenge.  At  times  the 
Associated  Charities  has  settled  loans  for 
its  clients  by  paying  principal  and  the 
legal  rate  of  interest,  leaving  to  the  loan 
company  the  privilege,  if  it  so  chose,  of 
testing  in  the  courts  its  right  to  do  busi« 
ness  on  any  other  scale  than  the  legal 
rate.  Such  a  test  has  yet  to  be  made. 
The  loan  business,  however,  has  flour- 
ished. The  steady  income  of  government 
employes  has  made  their  personal  notes 
good  security  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
panies. Government  employes  also  have 
engaged  in  loaning  their  fellows  money 
at  current  rates.  Early  in  the  winter,  the 
Monday  Evening  Club  started  a  crusade 
against  this  abuse.  It  brought  to  Wash- 
ington as  speakers  on  that  occasion 
W.  N.  Finley  of  Baltimore,  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Remedial 
Loan  Agencies ;  Arthur  H.  Ham,  repre- 
senting the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and 
S.  M.  Reynolds  of  the  Baltimore  News, 
who  had  been  delegated  by  that  paper  to 
study  the  situation  in  his  home  city.  As 
a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  club  author- 
ized its  president,  O.  E.  Darnall,  to  ap- 
point a  citizens'  committee  whose  mem- 
bership should  be  representative  and  by 
no  means  confined  to  those  belonging  to 
the  club.  This  committee  organized  with 
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William  H.  Baldwin  as  chairman  and 
George  S.  Wilson,  secretary.  The  bill 
to  regulate  this  business  which  had  been 
before  Congress  at  a  previous  session, 
had  already  been  re-introduced.  The 
citizens'  committee  studied  this  measure 
and  through  its  legal  advisers  recom- 
mended important  amendments.  It  se- 
cured a  hearing  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee having  the  bill  in  charge  and  at 
the  present  writing,  the  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  under  consideration  by  the 
House  committee.  Through  its  plan  of 
delegate  membership,  the  Monday  Even- 
ing Club  has  been  able  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  churches  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  and  associations  of 
citizens,  the  crying  need  of  this  reme- 
dial legislation. 

Working  in  a  similar  direction,  the  club 
has  organized  a  committee  on  the  phys- 
ical welfare  of  school  children  which 
advocates  an  appropriation  for  school 
nurses  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
present  corps  of  medical  inspectors ; 
provision  for  dental  hygiene  in  the 
schools,  and  the  instruction  of  parents 
and  pupils  by  means  of  popular  leaflets 
on  the  care  of  health.  Dr.  Merrill  E. 
Gates  is  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

At  a  banquet  in  January,  the  relation 
of  the  church  to  social  service  was  dis- 
cussed by  leading  divines  of  the  city. 
Kere  again  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  effective  the  desired  co-operation 
between  the  churches  and  social  service 
movements.  Ex-District  Commissioner, 
Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland  is  the  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

O.  F.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Prison  Association,  discussed  be- 
fore another  meeting  the  subject,  After 
Prison,  What? 

A  social  program  for  Washington  was 
the  topic  of  the  April  meeting  which  was 
the  most  largely  attended  of  the  season. 
G.  A.  Lyon,  Jr.,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  presided. 
Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  and  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland  spoke 
of  the  need  of  better  co-ordination  of 
existing  agencies.  It  was  proposed  that 
"a  civic  council"  be  formed  to  consist  of 
the  strongest,  ablest,  most  representative 
men  and  women  of  Washington  to  study 


the  reeds  of  the  field  as  a  whole,  to  ex- 
amine the  budgets,  scope  and  aim  of  ex- 
isting philanthropic  agencies  with  a  view 
to  bring  about  complete  and  harmonious 
co-operation,  increased  interest  in  their 
affairs  and  stronger  and  more  effectual 
financial  support.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  situation  fur- 
ther and  to  report  back  to  the  club. 

In  short,  the  work  of  the  Monday 
Evening  Club  of  Washington  during 
the  past  winter  has  been  that  of  a  stand- 
ing conference  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion. Througji  its  committees,  which  are 
expected  to  report  progress  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  club,  the  members  are  kept 
in  touch  with  the  plans  under  considera- 
tion.  Their  advice  is  sought  and  discus- 
sion invited.  The  club  thereby  becomes- 
an  educational  lyceum,  a  clearing  house 
for  those  whose  influence  should  serve  to- 
popularize  and  render  effective  a  social 
program  for  Washington.  Walter  S.  Uf- 
ford,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, with  characteristic  modesty  has  kept 
himself  in  the  background,'  but  to  him 
more  than  any  other  one  man  the  success 
of  the  year's  work  is  due. 

ENTER  THE  ITALIAN  ON 
THE  VAUDEVILLE  STAGE 

If  the  stage  really  holds  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  it  is  reflecting  some  curi- 
ous social  changes  among  our  Italian 
fellow  citizens.  We  who  have  always 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  Italian  girl 
of  the  immigrant  classes  is  a  most  care- 
fully guarded  and  securely  shielded  ex- 
otic, now  find  her  portrayed  and  sung 
about  on  the  burlesque  and  vaudeville 
stage  in  a  manner  that  classes  her  with 
the  Negro  beauty  of  rag-time  melody  and 
the  tough  girl  of  the  Irish  comics  who 
held  these  boards  so  long.  The  Negro 
and  Irishman  and  German  and  even  the 
Hebrew  comedian  are  disappearing;  the 
Italian  and  Scotchman  now  hold  popu- 
lar favor.  The  Scotchman,  of  course,  is 
only  an  endeavor  to  repeat  Harry 
Lander's  success. 

The  Italian  and  the  songs  he  sings 
seem  to  hold  the  audience.  It  may  be  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  language,  and  the 
singer  of  "Italian  rag-time"  is  usually 
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a  handsome  fellow.  Most  significant  of 
all,  however,  is  the  girl  he  introduces 
either  as  an  assistant  or  as  heroine  of 
the  song.  She  behaves  much  as  her  col- 
ored prototype  did ;  she  flirts  and  goes 
off  with  another  man,  not  an  Italian  com- 
patriot of  her  swarthy  lover,  but  a  pale- 
faced  American  of  the  stage  sporting 
type.  With  practiced  coquetry  she  in- 
flames her  Latin  lover  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  race  prejudice.  It  evidently 
passes  current,  because  no  vaudeville  or 
burlesque  show  in  the  cheapest  grade  of 
theaters  is  complete  without  its  Italian 
character-actor  and  an  Italian  dialect 
song. 

Is  the  stage  mirroring  nature  and  are 
Italian  girls  beginning  to  feel  the  deteri- 
orating influence  of  the  free  American 
air?  Or  is  it  merely  the  fancy  of  the 
vaudeville  manager  in  always  seeking  out 
for  exploitation  new  types  of  our  con- 
glomerate population  ?  Will  the  Pole  and 
Slovac  and  Bohemian  come  next? 

ILLINOIS  SUPREME  COURT 
FACES  FORWARD 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

Special  interest  will  be  widely  felt  in 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Il- 
linois upholding  the  law  limiting  to  ten 
hours  the  working  day  for  women  "in 
any  mechanical  establishment,  factory, 
or  laundry,"  which  was  reported  last 
week  in  THE  SURVEY.  For  not  only  will 
the  public  be  curious  to  learn  the  reason- 
ing justifying  the  court  in  reversing  its 
decision  of  fifteen  years  ago,  declaring 
the  limitation  of  women's  work  to  eight 
hours  unconstitutional,  but  its  restriction 
of  the  freedom  of  contract  by  the  public 
interests  involved  in  the  conservation  of 
the  health,  morals  and  general  welfare 
will  be  studied  with  care.  The  complain- 
ants contended  that  a  property  right 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state  was  invaded  by  prohibiting  W.  C. 
Ritchie  and  Company,  and  also  their  fe- 
male employes,  to  contract  for  more 
than  ten  hours  of  labor  in  each  working 
day.  The  constitutional  guarantee  cited 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  providing  that  "no  per- 


son shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law." 
On  this  point  the  court  cited  the  prece- 
dent of  one  of  its  own  recent  decisions^ 
"that  the  disposition  of  property  may 
be  limited  or  regulated  when  the  public 
interest  requires  that  its  disposition 
should  be  limited  or  regulated." 

The  property  rights  of  the  citizen  are 
declared  always  to  be  held  and  enjoyed 
subject  to  the  reasonable  exercise  of  the 
police  power  by  the  state.  This  sovereign 
power  "may  be  applied  to  the  regulation, 
of  every  property  right  so  far  as  it  may 
be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  state  to> 
exercise  such  power  with  regard  to  health,, 
morals  and  general  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic."    It  was  held  that  the  former  decis- 
ion of  the  court  in  the  previous  case  of 
Ritchie  vs.  the  People  in   1893  did  not 
apply   against  the  present  law,  because 
the    act    then    declared    unconstitutional 
failed  to  state,  either  in  its  title  or  in  the 
section   restricting   the   working  day   to 
eight  hours,  that  the  restriction  was  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  health  of 
women;  while  the  act  of  1909  was  dis- 
tinctly passed  with  a  view  "to  safeguard 
the  health  of  such  employes."    The  court, 
moreover,  held  that  it  cannot  be  inferred' 
that   the  previous   decision   would   have 
declared  the  former  law  unconstitutional, 
if    the   limitation   upon   the   number   of 
hours  had  been  fixed  at  ten  instead  of 
eight.     "A  veiled  suggestion"  is  discov- 
ered in  the  previous  opinion  that  the  lim- 
itation of  the  right  to  work  longer  than 
eight  hours  was  an  unreasonable  limita- 
tion upon  the  right  to  contract,  while  the 
right  to   contract   for  a  longer  day,   at 
least  under   some   circumstances,   might 
be  a  valid  limitation  upon  the  right  of 
contract." 

Against  the  contention  that  the  present 
act  is  special  and  class  legislation,  the 
court  is  of  the  opinion  that  since  the 
product  of  mechanical  establishments, 
factories  and  laundries  is  "largely  pro- 
duced by  machinery,  or  the  employes  of 
such  establishments  work  with  machin- 
ery, or  the  pace  at  which  the  employes- 
work  in  such  establishments  is  set  by 
other  employes  who  work  with  machin- 
ery," therefore,  the  Legislature  has  not 
arbitrarily  carved  out  a  class  of  estab- 
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lishments,  but  has  clearly  defined  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  establish- 
ments which  form  a  class  by  themselves 
and  differ  from  mercantile  establish- 
ments, hotels,  restaurants,  etc. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  jus- 
tifying the  limitation  of  the  working  day 
for  women  to  not  more  than  ten  hours, 
is  recognized  by  the  court,  as  it  was 
massed  in  the  brief  submitted  by  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  assisted  by  Josephine  Gold- 
mark.  In  so  doing  the  decision  specifies 
the  following  reasons:  "the  physical 
organization  of  women,  her  maternal 
functions,  the  rearing  and  education  of 
children  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
home."  These  conditions  are  said  to 
be  "so  far  matters  of  general  knowledge 
that  the  courts  will  take  judicial  cog- 
nizance of  their  existence." 

In  justifying  this  position  the  Illinois 
judges  declare  that 

surrounded  as  women  are  by  the  changing 
conditions  of  society  and  the  evolution  of 
employment  which  environs  them,  we  agree 
fully  with  what  is  said  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Washington  in  the  Buchanan  case:  "Law 
is  or  ought  to  be  a  progressive  science. 
While  the  principles  of  justice  are  immu- 
table, changing  conditions  of  society  and  the 
evolution  of  employment  make  a  change  in 
the  application  of  principles  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  an  intelligent  administration  of 
government.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
law,  when  employments  were  few  and  sim- 
ple, the  relative  conditions  of  the  city  and 
the  state  were  different,  and  many  employ- 
ments and  uses  which  were  then  considered 
inalienable  rights  have  since,  from  the  very 
necessity  of  changed  conditions,  been  sub- 
jected to  legislative  control,  restriction  and 
restraint.  The  changing  conditions  of  so- 
ciety have  made  an  imperative  call  upon 
the  state  for  the  exercise  of  these  additional 
powers,  and  the  welfare  of  society  too  de- 
mands that  the  state  should  assume  these 
powers,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
sustain  them  whenever  it  is  found  that  they 
are  based  upon  the  ideal  of  the  promotion 
and  the  protection  of  society." 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
more  squarely  faces  forward  than  ever 
before  in  a  case  involving  industrial  con- 
ditions. And  in  so  doing  it  has  estab- 
lished a  precedent,  which  will  as  surely 
promote  just  legislation  and  interpreta- 
tion as  its  superseded  decision  proved 
to  be  an  impediment  to  progress  in  this 
and  other  states. 


JACOB  RIIS,  REVIVALIST 

Jacob  Riis  has  been  out  in  Indiana 
holding  a  revival.  He  was  booked  for 
a  lecture  tour,  and  the  lectures  were  duly 
delivered,  two  at  South  Bend,  one  each 
at  Terre  Haute,  Evansville  and  Indian- 
apolis. It  is  the  results  of  the  tour  that 
justify  the  name  of  revival,  for  the 
cause  of  housing  reform  has  certainly 
been  revived,  and  the  new  zeal  and  fervor, 
of  a  real  awakening  are  shown  in  the 
letters  and  editorials  from  the  cities  visit- 
ed. One  correspondent  writes  :  "We  are 
moving  in  a  charmed  atmosphere,  still 
surcharged  with  the  presence  of  Jacob 
Riis.  We  seem  to  have  been  lifted  above 
the  selfish,  the  coarse,  the  mere  material, 
into  the  sweet  air  of  kindliness,  brotherly 
love,  and  all  pervading  charity."  An- 
other says:  "He  is  the  sole  subject  of 
conversation — the  town  is  carried  away, 
and  the  surrounding  towns  are  awake. 
God  grant  to  spare  him  yet  a  long  time 
to  preach  his  wonderful  gospel  of  serv- 
ice to  the  oppressed  and  the  weak." 

At  South  Bend,  Mr.  Riis  spoke  on 
Citizenship  in  the  Making,  to  150  men 
present  at  the  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
by  the  Knife  and  Fork  Club.  A  special 
message  he  had  brought  with  him  to 
South  Bend  gave  a  distinctive  flavor  to 
the  feast,  his  good  stories  serving  as  rel- 
ishes. The  next  day  he  gave  his  illustrat- 
ed lecture  on  The  Battle  with  the  Slums, 
to  a  large  audience  at  the  Oliver  Opera 
House.  Interspersed  with  pictures  of 
New  York  slums  were  local  views  of  bad 
housing  conditions.  Those  who  had 
doubted  whether  Indiana  had  a  housing 
problem,  when  the  housing  law  was  first 
agitated,  were  convinced  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  pictures  of  the  filthy,  dilapidated, 
overcrowded  structures  that  are  the 
abode  of  "poverty's  children"  in  their 
own  city. 

Mr.  Riis  spoke  highly  of  Indiana's 
tenement  law,  and  warned  South  Bend 
to  deal  with  its  slums  in  time.  The  ap- 
preciation of  the  audience  was  echoed  by 
the  press,  which  called  upon  the  people 
of  South  Bend  to  heed  Mr.  Riis's  warn- 
ing, and  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
wipe  out  existing  evils  and  insure  against 
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greater  ones  in  the  future.  The  Chari- 
ties Study  Society,  which  was  responsible 
for  Mr.  Riis's  South  Bend  engagement, 
was  especially  congratulated. 

Mr.  Riis  spoke  next  at  Terre  Haute 
which  is  suffering  most  for  the  need  of 
the  housing  law  now  limited  to  the 
largest  two  cities,  Evansville  and  Indian- 
apolis. In  Terre  Haute  lack  of  water 
and  sewerage  makes  the  homes  of  the 
poor  filthy  and  disease-breeding.  The 
mania  for  building  over  the  entire  lot, 
and  for  housing  people  in  the  stuffy 
apartments  above  stores  and  warehouses, 
often  built  on  a  twenty-five-foot  lot, 
seems  to  possess  its  builders.  Unwar- 
ranted even  in  a  great  city,  this  is  absurd 
in  this  Indiana  town,  which  can  yawn 
and  stretch  itself  at  ease  over  miles  of 
meadows.  The  congestion  at  its  heart 
only  draws  the  blood  from  the  outer  ex- 
tremities. Mr.  Riis  was  brought  to 
Terre  Haute  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  which  is  doing  brave  work  to 
establish  a  proper  understanding  of  real 
conditions  among  the  poor  in  this  city  of 
much  wealth  and  commercial  activity. 
Lantern  slides  showing  local  conditions, 
prepared  by  the  society,  were  used  in  the 
lecture  with  great  effect. 

Mr.  Riis  spoke  at  Evansville  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Civic  Improvement  and 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Societies.  This  fact 
was  significant,  as  the  housing  law,  which 
he  commends,  is  recognized  as  the  most 
valuable  weapon  in  the  fight  against 
tuberculosis.  In  Evansville,  the  campaign 
against  the  slum  has  been  going  on  for 
some  years,  a  tenement  ordinance  having 
been  adopted  there  the  year  before  the 
state  law  was  enacted.  As  investigations 
into  housing  conditions  throughout  the 
state  were  carried  on  from  this  center, 
and  the  agitation  began  there,  the  citizens 
are  familiar  with  the  subject. 

Public  opinion,  voiced  by  the  press, 
openly  denounces  the  policy  of  building 
that  makes  for  future  slums,  and  build- 
ers do  not  care  to  bring  upon  themselves 
the  stigma  of  greed  and  lack  of  public 
spirit  by  attempting  to  violate  the  law. 
A  number  of  rattle-trap  old  structures, 
typical  slum  centers,  have  given  place  to 
model  flats,  built  by  Maj.  Albert  C.  Ros- 


encranz,  the  city's  most  noted  philanthro- 
pist. The  first  of  these  has  been  named 
the  Albion,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Albion  Fel- 
lows Bacon,  the  author  of  the  Indiana 
tenement  law,  who  lives  in  Evansville. 
The  unsanitary,  dilapidated  tenements 
which  remain  are  under  the  ban  of  public 
opinion,  condemned  by  commercial  clubs, 
women's  clubs,  civic  and  social  organiza- 
tions. Frequent  illustrated  lectures  have 
brought  them  before  the  public  eye  and 
both  pulpit  and  press  have  commented 
on  them.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  city,  but  undoubtedly  the  stronghold 
of  the  law  is  there.  Mr.  Riis's  lecture 
in  Evansville  was  heard  by  an  enthusias- 
tic audience. 

Mr.  Riis  was  heard  in  Indianapolis  by 
an  audience  of  about  a  thousand.  He 
spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  an  organization  of  between 
1600  and  1700  men  devoted  to  the  civic 
as  well  as  the  commercial  interests  of 
Indianapolis.  This  club  promoted  and 
endorsed  the  state  tenement  law,  which 
was  strongly  defended  in  the  Legislature 
by  one  of  its  distinguished  members,  Sen- 
ator Linton  A.  Cox.  His  generous  labors 
since  the  passage  of  the  law  also  saved 
it  from  defeat  in  the  courts,  and  won  the 
suit  contesting  it.  The  case  having  been 
promptly  appealed,  the  fate  of  the  law 
now  rests  with  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
that  the  law  would  be  attacked  by  build- 
ers and  landlords  who  have  not  all  been 
convinced  yet  that  the  claims  of  life, 
health,  safety,  morals  and  decent  living 
are  superior  to  those  of  "vested  rights" 
and  money  considerations. 

The  amazing  revelations  which  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  made  in  In- 
dianapolis of  crowding,  filth,  unhealthful 
and  degrading  conditions,  and  the  aston- 
ishing fact  that  those  who  can  afford  light 
and  air  choose  to  erect  houses  without 
windows,  and  that  even  the  costliest  flats 
are  built  in  this  disregard  of  health, 
were  emphasized  by  Mr.  Riis.  He  also 
showed  that  Indianapolis  had  a  serious 
slum  problem. 

In  Indianapolis,  as  in  the  other  cities, 
Mr.  Riis  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  In- 
diana tenement  law,  commenting  upon  its 
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reasonableness  and  fairness,  and  urging 
its  necessity  in  smaller  as  well  as  larger 
towns.  In  eulogizing  his  address,  one 
editor  noted  this  fact,  adding:  "We  hope 
we  shall  hear  no  further  suggestion  that 
our  law  shall  be  repealed.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  correct  living  conditions  and 
that  means  in  the  end  good  citizenship." 
Mr.  Riis's  visit  to  Indiana  was  ar- 
ranged in  the  interest  of  "heading  off 
the  slum,"  as  he  styles  it,  and  all  the 
•organizations  which  united  to  bring  him 
feel  that  a  great  upward  impulse  has  been 
given  to  this  cause.  His  tour  was  a  tri- 
umphal progress  from  city  to  city. 

DRUNKENNESS  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

BAILEY  B.  BURRITT 

Assistant  Secretary  New  York  State  Charities  Aid 
Association 

A  report  has  been  issued  of  the  inves- 
tigation made  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Foxboro  State  Hospital,  a  Massachu- 
setts state  institution  for  the  treatment 
and  care  of  inebriates,  who  were  author- 
ized by  the  Legislature  in  1909  to  study 
"the  treatment  of  drunkenness  in  Mas- 
sachusetts including  the  classification  of 
inebriates,  the  proper  equipment  for  their 
treatment,  the  subsequent  care  of  dis- 
charged patients  and  inmates  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  co-operation  of  pri- 
vate citizens."  The  trustees  of  Foxboro 
are  men  of  wide  social  experience  whose 
names  carry  much  weight  and  who  have 
the  confidence  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  public  spirited  citi- 
zens. Robert  A.  Woods  of  Boston,  one 
of  Boston's  best  known  social  workers, 
is  the  president.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  the  trustees  ar- 
ranged with  James  Ford,  an  instructor  in 
the  Department  of  Ethics  at  Harvard, 
in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Irwin  H.  Neff, 
superintendent  of  the  Foxboro  hospital, 
to  prepare  a  careful  report  of  the  whole 
problem  of  drunkenness  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Some  extremely  interesting  statistics 
were  gathered  and  these  together  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  trustees  are 
embodied  in  House  Bulletin  1,390.  It 
shows  that  in  1908  there  were  86,365  ar- 


rests for  drunkenness,  or  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  arrests  in  the 
state.  In  the  same  year  there  were  20,779 
imprisonments  for  drunkenness,  which 
was  sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  impris- 
onments. The  report  states  further  that 
ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  32,077  cases 
imprisoned  for  all  crimes  in  1908  are 
intemperate  by  habit.  Eight  per  cent  of 
arrests  for  drunkenness  were  women  and 
ninety-two  per  cent  were  men. 

The  state  provides  for  the  release  of 
first  offenders  without  appearance  in 
court.  During  1908,  thirty-six  per  cent 
of  all  persons  arrested  were  so  released. 
Eight  per  cent  of  the  cases  arrested  were 
put  on  probation  and  thirty-nine  per  cent 
were  sentenced  in  lower  courts.  Thirty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  cases  sentenced  were 
committed  to  prison,  and  sixty-eight  per 
cent  -were  fined,  but  nearly  one-half  of 
those  fined  were  put  in  prison  for  non- 
payment of  fine.  The  report  estimates 
that  the  direct  annual  cost  of  drunken- 
ness to  the  state  is  much  over  one  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  very  great  extent  of  recidivism 
in  Massachusetts  is  referred  to  in  the 
report  and  the  following  interesting  case 
is  cited  which  the  report  states  "is  one 
of  a  thousand  examples": 

John  M.  has  been  fined  twenty-two  times, 
for  non-payment  of  which  each  time  he  has 
been  imprisoned;  and  by  the  courts  of  the 
same  city  he  has  been  sentenced  thirty-five 
times  to  prison  for  periods  ranging  from  ton 
days  to  twelve  months,  spending  in  all  thir- 
teen years  out  of  thirty-two  in  these  two 
prisons.  He  received  his  severest  sentence 
seventeen  years  ago.  The  remainder  of  his 
record,  which  would  probably  be  found  on 
the  books  of  many  New  England  towns  In 
which  he  has  had  temporary  residence,  is 
not  available. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  report  is  as 
follows : 

First  offenders  should  be  released,  as  at 
present  without  apppearance  in  court.  "If 
released  when  sober,  with  a  few  words  of 
admonition  from  tho  probation  officer,  repe- 
tition of  the  offense  is  unlikely  on  the  part 
of  a  large  number  of  cases." 

Extend  the  use  of  probation.  The  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  report,  relative  to  probation,  gives  the 
spirit  of  its  suggestion  on  this  subject:  "Pro- 
bation serves  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
from  the  courts  those  occasional  drunkards 
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who  can  be  reached  by  argument,  sympathy, 
-advice  and  instruction." 

The  use  of  fines  with  suspended  sentences 
In  cases  where  probation  proves  unsuccess- 
ful. This  enables  the  man  to  pay  his  own 
•fine. 

Institutional  treatment  should  be  provided 
for  advanced  cases. 

In  order  to  put  this  general  plan  into 
effect,  the  report  recommends  but  one 
immediate  modification  of  existing  stat- 
utes, namely,  that  "imprisonment  for 
non-payment  of  fine  in  drunkenness 
•cases  be  abolished  and  for  it  substituted 
suspended  sentence,  permitting  that  the 
fine  be  earned  and  paid  to  a  probation 
officer."  To  this  end  it  recommends  that 
the  number  of  probation  officers  through- 
out the  state  be  increased  in  order  that 
more  cases  may  be  put  on  probation.  The 
report  states  that  "for  the  treatment  of 
non-criminal  habitual  inebriates  two 
sorts  of  institutions  are  needed — a  hos- 
pital for  curable  cases  and  a  farm  colony 
for  incurables  ....  The  present 
plant  of  the  Foxboro  state  hospital  is  in- 
adequately equipped  for  the  cure  of  the 
class  of  cases  committed  to  it."  It  rec- 
ommends that  the  State  Board  of  In- 
sanity take  over  the  present  plant  of 
the  Foxboro  institution  to  meet  the  pres- 
•sure  upon  it  for  accommodation  of  the 
insane  and  that  a  large  tract  of  land  be 
immediately  purchased  by  the  common- 
wealth in  the  adjoining  outskirts  of  three 
neighboring  towns  for  the  establishment 
under  medical  supervision  of  a  new  hos- 
pital for  men,  a  hospital  for  women 
.and  the  gradual  development  of  a  de- 
tention farm  colony.  The  hospital  should 
receive  patients  who  come  voluntarily 
•or  who  are  committed  upon  application 
of  friends  or  relatives  as  is  provided  in 
chapter  504  of  the  laws  of  1909,  as  well 
as  young  habitual  drunkards  placed  on 
probation  by  the  court,  on  condition  that 
they  spend  a  specified  period  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  suitable  cases  transferred  on 
parole  from  the  detention  colony  The 
detention  colony,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  receive  non-criminal,  habitual 
•drunkards  from  the  criminal  courts  on 
indeterminate  sentences.  The  criminal 
cases  should  be,  according  to  the  report, 
committed  to  the  state  penal  farm  at 
Bridgeport. 


The  recommendations  of  the  report 
are  particularly  interesting  at  this  time 
because  of  the  fact  that  serious  efforts 
are  now  being  made  in  a  number  of 
states  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the 
treatment  of  drunkenness.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Michigan  last  year  appointed  a 
commission  to  study  and  report  on  this 
problem.  The  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation has  during  the  last  two  years 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  problem 
in  New  York  city  and  has  prepared  legis- 
lation looking  towards  more  adequate 
treatment.  This  measure  has  already 
passed  the  Assembly  and  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  from  the  Senate  Cities 
Committee  and  will  probably  be  favor- 
ably acted  upon  by  the  Senate  within  the 
next  few  days.  The  serious  efforts  be- 
ing made  in  an  increasing  number  of 
states  to  cope  with  this  problem  are  very 
encouraging.  Both  the  cure  of  curable 
cases  and  the  custodial  isolation  of  in- 
curable cases  are  preventive  work  of  the 
highest  order. 

CATHOLIC    SETTLEMENT 
WORK  IN  BROOKLYN 

GRACE  O'BRIEN 

St.  Helen's  Settlement,  the  chief  center 
of  activity  of  the  Catholic  Settlement 
Association,  is  the  outcome  of  a  sewing 
class  for  Italian  children  organized  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Monsignor  William  J.  White,  D.  D., 
supervisor  of  Catholic  charities  in 
Brooklyn.  Situated  near  Maxwell 
House,  the  well-known  non-sectarian 
settlement,  a  finely  equipped  parochial 
school  attached  to  St.  James's  Pro- 
Cathedral,  a  public  library  and  two  pub- 
lic schools,  it  would  seem  at  first  glance 
as  though  there  was  little  or  no  uncov- 
ered field  for  an  additional  activity  on 
spiritual  or  educational  lines.  But  the 
existence  of  St.  Helen's  is  justified  by 
the  need  of  the  Catholic  immigrant  for 
aid  in  the  adjustment  necessary  to  meet 
the  new  conditions  confronting  him.  It 
has  clearly  seemed  a  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  American  Catholics,  who  obvi- 
ously have  an  understanding  of  the  re- 
ligious problems  involved,  to  assume  a 
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share  in  the  assimilation  of  these  future 
citizens.  The  Italians  in  the  main  are 
extremists  in  religion.  They  have  always 
swung  from  Catholicism  to  atheism,  from 
conservatism  to  anarchy.  Hence  the  law- 
abiding  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  with  its  insistence  upon  recognition 
of  all  legitimate  authority  is,  if  only  from 
a  purely  civic  standpoint,  a  telling  factor 
in  the  contest  against  the  destructive 
tendencies  to  which  the  immigrant,  cut 
off  from  the  restraining  forces  of  his 
native  environment,  is  subjected.  The 
various  dialects  spoken  in  a  single  one 
of  the  big  Italian  colonies  in  the  eastern 
cities  greatly  hamper  the  work  of  an 
Italian  priest.  Few  of  the  younger  peo- 
ple understand  the  pure  language,  and 
in  the  last  analysis  English  reaches  the 
greatest  number.  The  parents,  who  must 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  their  more 
Americanized  children,  find  their  own  in- 
fluence greatly  lessened  in  this  country. 
The  boys  and  girls  in  consequence  enjoy 
a  liberty  undreamed  of  by  their  fathers 
and  mothers  in  their  youth.  The  fre- 
quent abuse  of  this  suddenly  acquired 
freedom  is  readily  understandable. 

Most  Italian  children  attend  the  public 
schools  where  necessarily  they  can  re- 
ceive no  religious  instruction.  They 
tend  in  consequence  to  grow  up  in  an  at- 
titude of  indifference  to  religion.  It  has 
no  part  in  their  Americanism.  The  per- 
verted patriotism  they  thus  develop  is 
responsible  in  part  for  much  of  the  law- 
lessness some  of  them  have  exhibited. 
Liberty  is  wrongly  interpreted,  law  and 
order  are  disregarded,  and  undeserved 
condemnation  is  brought  upon  one  of  the 
most  courteous,  kindly  peoples  existent. 
The  Italian  criminal  is,  of  course,  no 
more  representative  of  his  nation  than  is 
the  criminal  of  any  other  country. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  just  outlined, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  for  an 
organization  which,  while  conserving  the 
constructive  forces  the  Italians  bring  as 
a  heritage,  should  strive  to  guide  them  to- 
ward a  truer  understanding  of  the  fun- 
damentally Christian  character  of  Ameri- 
can ideals. 

St.  Helen's  has  been  established  one 
year  and  has  as  yet  no  resident  workers. 
All  its  activities  are  directed  by  a  com- 


mittee of  volunteers.  Classes  have  beer* 
organized  in  sewing,  cooking,  metal 
work,  choral  singing;  mandolin  and  vio- 
lin instruction  is  given,  social  clubs  for 
young  working  girls  have  been  formed 
and  a  kindergarten  is  in  process  of  for- 
mation. 

In  the  parishes  of  St.  Anne's,  in  Front 
street,  the  Visitation  in  Richards  street 
and  the  Assumption  in  Cranberry  street, 
in  all  of  which  there  is  a  foreign  popu- 
lation, the  rectors  allow  the  use  of  the 
parish  schools  for  work  in  settlement  di- 
rections. At  times  when  the  schools  are 
not  in  session  Italians  and  Spaniards  are 
encouraged  to  come  for  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish, for  mothers'  meetings,  sewing- 
classes  and  various  kinds  of  social  as- 
semblage. The  families  are  visited  by 
the  workers  of  the  special  committee  as- 
signed to  the  parish.  The  Settlement 
Association  has  co-operated  with  the  Tu- 
berculosis Committee  in  the  sale  of  the 
Christmas  stamps,  the  Children's  Christ- 
mas Committee,  the  District  Nursing" 
Committee,  the  French  Nursing  Sisters 
and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 

The  association  aims  to  build  up  the 
main  house,  St.  Helen's,  and  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  the  parishes  where  the  rec- 
tors see  the  need  for  it  through  commit- 
tees formed  for  the  purpose,  using  tem- 
porarily the  parochial  schools  as  meeting 
places. 

While  social  service  in  the  Catholic 
Church  antedates  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
methods  used  have  varied  with  changing 
conditions.  The  settlement  movement, 
calling  as  it  does  very  largely  upon  the 
citizens  who  heretofore  never  joined  the 
nursing  or  teaching  order  of  monks  or 
nuns,  when  united  with  the  spirit  of  social 
responsibility  has  not  yet  been  taken  up- 
very  generally  by  Catholics.  But  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  are  coming  to- 
recognize  in  this  modern  expression  of 
social  reform  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of 
the  gentle  Saint  of  Assisi,  whose  wide 
sense  of  brotherhood  claimed  even  the 
elements  of  nature.  With  the  Franciscan 
inspiration  and  the  church  organization 
to  aid  in  the  practical  upholding  of  these 
ideals,  the  outlook  for  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence for  social  betterment  is  encourag- 
ing. 

May    7,    1910. 


SAFETY    PROVISIONS    IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

DAVID  S.  BEYER 

CHIEF  SAFETY  INSPECTOR,  AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 


At  the  outset,  it  should  be  explained 
that  this  article  is  not  intended  to  be 
either  "popular"  or  "technical,"  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  these  terms.  If  it 
'  were  framed  on  purely  technical  lines, 
it  would  presuppose  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  its  readers,  of  power 
generation, — of  machinery, — of  indus- 
trial organization, — and  would  resolve 
itself  largely  into  a  statement  of  rules, 
specifications,  methods,  and  appliances, 
that  would  be  both  uninteresting  and  in- 
comprehensible to  any  one  who  did  not 
have  this  knowledge.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  explain  to  an  outsider  the  me- 
chanical construction  and  operation  of, 
for  instance,  the  different  types  of  elec- 
tric cranes,  with  the  accidents  which  may 
occur  on  them, —  and  to  make  clear  the 
value  of  the  rules  and  safety  devices 
which  have  been  worked  out  to  prevent 
such  accidents, — might  readily  fill  the 
entire  space  allotted  to  this  article.  The 
attempt  will  be,  rather,  to  touch  in  a 
general  way  on  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  safety  work  in  its  present 
stage  of  development  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  to  give 
some  impression  of  the  problems  en- 
countered, and  how  they  are  being 
solved  in  a  practical  way. 

This  work  is  a  logical  outgrowth  of 
association  with  the  accidents  which 
must  inevitably  accompany  the  use  of 
machinery.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  the  "casualty"  or  "accident"  depart- 
ment has  always  preceded  the  "safety" 
department;  that  dealing  with  the  men 
who  have  been  injured  has  brought 
about  a  desire  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  accidents.  From  the  first  scattering 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  grown 
more  systematic  methods,  until  accident 
prevention  has  developed  such  a  variety 
of  detail  and  such  breadth  of  possibili- 
ties, that  it  is  fast  becoming  a  technical 
branch  of  itself.  What  was  originally 
a  species  of  self-defense,  has  broadened 
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out  into  more  humanitarian  lines,  until 
at  present  it  is  being  taken  up  on  a  scale 
that  would  not  have  been  dreamed  of 
in  this  country  a  few  years  ago.  Safe- 
guards once  considered  entirely  satis- 
factory are  being  replaced  by  others  of 
improved  construction.  New  forms  of 
protection  are  constantly  being  devised. 
In  some  of  the  companies  which  were 
brought  together  in  1901  to  form  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  organ- 
ized safety  departments  have  existed  for 
the  last  fifteen  years;  in  all  of  them 
more  and  more  attention  has  been  given 
to  safeguarding  employes,  until  at  pres- 
ent each  of  the  main  constituent  compa- 
nies has  a  corps  of  trained  specialists 
who  devote  their  time  to  studying  the 
causes  of  accidents  and  to  devising 
means  to  prevent  them.  New  impetus 
was  given  this  work  by  the  interest 
manifested  in  it,-  and  the  policy  adopted 
toward  it  by  the  officials  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  Every  year  all  the  men  in 
charge  of  these  matters  for  the  several 
subsidiary  companies  have  been  called 
together  at  the  general  offices  in  New 
York  for  discussion  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  their  work,  the  first  general 
meeting  being  held  in  May,  1906.  At 
these  meetings  the  officers  of  the  corpo- 
ration have  given  assurances  of  support 
to  the  subsidiary  companies  in  every 
practical  undertaking  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents.  This  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion in  April,  1908,  of  a  central  committee 
of  safety. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  five 
members  representing  subsidiary  com- 
panies operating  the  largest  plants  and 
mills,  with  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  acting  as  chair- 
man. It  was  empowered  to  appoint  in- 
spectors to  examine  the  various  plants 
and  equipment,  and  submit  reports  of 
safety  conditions,  with  suggestions  for 
improvement.  The  committee  was  fur- 
ther requested  to  record  and  dissemin- 
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ate  data  on  regulations,  rules,  devices, 
etc.,  tending  toward  safer  working  con- 
ditions in  the  plants. 

Some  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  field  • 
before  the  new  committee  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  it  includes  143  manu- 
facturing plants,  in  addition  to  mining 
and  transportation  properties,  employ- 
ing in  all  approximately  200,000  men. 

The  committee  has  selected  as  its  in- 
spectors men  already  engaged  in  safety 
work  in  the  subsidiary  companies ; — in 
other  words,  the  matter  has  resolved  it- 
self largely  into  a  system  of  inter-com- 
pany inspection,  which  gives  the  plants 
inspected  the  benefit  of  new  viewpoint 
and  varied  experience  and  at  the  same 
time  enables  the  inspectors  themselves 
to  see  what  is  being  done  elsewhere,  and 
to  carry  back  new  ideas  and  devices  to 
their  own  plants.  The  plan  has  worked 
well  and  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  the  several  companies,  who 
hitherto  had  been  coping  with  their  own 
safety  problems  without  definite  knowl- 
edge of  what  other  members  of  the  great 
corporation  family  were  doing. 

Meetings  of  the  committee  are  held 
about  once  a  month,  when  arrangements 
for  inspection  are  made,  and  reports  con- 
sidered. Drawings,  photographs,  rules, 
specifications,  etc.,  are  submitted  for  con- 
sideration; and  such  as  seem  desirable 
are  sent  out  to  all  the  companies.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  since  the  institution  of 
this  central  committee  of  safety,  its  in- 
spectors have  reported  to  it,  in  round 
numbers,  6,000  recommendations  for  in- 
creasing the  safety  of  employes  in  the 
plants,  mills,  mines,  and  on  the  railroads 
and  steamship  lines  of  the  organization. 
Of  these  recommendations  ninety-three 
per  cent  have  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  carried  out  by  the  subsidiary 
companies.  New  appliances,  guards  for 
the  protection  of  machinery,  and  other 
means  for  safeguarding  the  workmen, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  or  more 
each  year,  have  been  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  and 
through  the  committee  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  and  adopted 
by  the  subsidiary  companies. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  estab- 
lish   a   uniform    safety    organization    in 


each  of  these  companies,  since  the  con- 
ditions vary  so  greatly  that  this  would 
be  impracticable;  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  has  twenty-seven  different 
plants,  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  six, 
the  National  Tube  Company,  thirteen, 
the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, thirty-four,  the  American  Bridge 
Company,  sixteen,  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  R.  R.  Company,  seven,  and  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
thirty-two.  In  some  cases  the  plants  of 
a  company  are  grouped  within  a  radius 
of  a  few  miles,  in  others  they  are  located 
in  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  states. 
While  each  company  thus  has  its  own 
safety  organization,  which  has  been 
evolved  during  a  period  of  years,  there 
are  many  features  common  to  all.  The 
following  pages  treat  particularly  of  the 
organization  and  methods  used  in  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of 
the  devices  and  ideas  found  in  its  plants 
were  secured  from  some  of  the  other 
companies  mentioned,  through  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  safety  and  the  system 
of  inter-company  inspection. 

The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany has  plants  in  Worcester,  Mass.; 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
Pittsburgh,  Donora,  Allentown  and 
Sharon,  Pa;  Cleveland  and  Salem, 
Ohio;  Anderson,  Ind. ;  DeKalb,  Joliet 
and  Waukegan,  111. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  Hamilton,  Canada.  Its  equipment 
includes  docks  and  ore  handling  machin- 
ery, blast  furnaces,  open  hearth  fur- 
naces, Bessemer  converters,  blooming 
mills,  plate  mills  and  rod  mills ;  finishing 
departments  for  making  nails,  fence, 
market  wire,  etc.,  as  well  as  specialty  de- 
partments for  springs,  electric  cables, 
rail  bonds,  wire  rope  and.  flat  wire.  It 
unloads  a  boat  of  ore  from  the  Michigan 
mines  at  its  docks  in  Cleveland,  reduces 
this  to  pig  iron  in  its  blast  furnaces,  con- 
verts the  iron  into  steel  ingots  in  open 
hearth  or  Bessemer  departments,  rolls 
these  ingots  out  into  billets  in  a  blooming 
mill,  reduces  the  billets  to  a  quarter-inch 
rod  in  the  rod  mills,  and  draws  this  rod 
down  into  the  wire  from  which  your 
watch  spring  is  made,  or  your  telephone 
connected  up. 
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.  To  do  this  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
machinery,  and  the  problem  of  bringing 
this  equipment  up  to  approved  standards 
of  safety,  and  mantaining  it  in  this  con- 
dition, is  complicated  by  the  widely  sep- 
arated locations  of  the  plants.  The  logi- 
cal outcome  has  been  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility largely  in  the  plants  themselves, 
with  such  oversight  and  assistance  as  are 
necessary  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 
Accordingly,  special  inspectors  have  .been 
appointed  and  local  inspection  commit- 
tees organized;  there  are  two  of  these 
committees  in  each  mill,  one  of  which  is 
calted  the  "foremen's  committee, "  and 
the  other  the  "workmen's  committee." 

LOCAL  COMMITTEES 

The  foremen's  committee  usually  in- 
cludes the  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
plant,  the  master  mechanic,  chief  elec- 
trician, and  a  department  foreman  or 
two.  Some  of  these  members  are  re- 
tained permanently  on  the  committee,  so 
that  they  may  gradually  become  educated 
to  the  full  scope  of  the  work.  By  chang- 
ing one  or  two  members  at  intervals, 
numbers  of  foremen  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  experience.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
foremen's  committee  to  make  an  in- 
spection of  the  plant  either  semi-monthly 
or  monthly,  and  turn  in  a  written  report ; 
furthermore,  it  goes  over  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  workmen's  committee, 
which  reports  weekly. 

The  workmen's  committee  is  entirely 
distinct,  and  is  taken  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  mill  employes;  for  example, 
there  may  be  a  machinist,  an  electrician 
and  a  wire  drawer, — or  a  roller,  a  mill- 
wright, and  a  carpenter,  etc.,  etc.  These 
men  are  selected  by  the  superintendent 
in  consultation  with  the  foreman  from 
whose  department  they  are  taken,  work- 
men of  good  intelligence  being  chosen, 
who  will  take  an  interest  and  be  able  to 
make  their  work  count.  There  are  from 
two  to  four  men  in  this  workmen's  com- 
mittee, d«pending  on  the  size  of  the 
plant;  they  serve  on  the  committee  for 
a  month,  making  one  inspection  a  week, 
each  inspection  consuming  about  a  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  an  entirely  new 
committee  is  appointed,  and  both  the  in- 


coming and  outgoing  committees  meet 
with  the  superintendent  who  explains  to 
them  something  of  the  object  of  their 
committee  work.  Those  who  have  com- 
pleted their  term  of  service  are  told  that 
they  are  to  consider  themselves  perma- 
nently on  the  safety  committee,  and  to 
feel  free  at  any  time  to  mention  anything 
which  they  think  conducive  to  their  own 
safety  or  that  of  their  fellow  employes. 
The  men,  pleased,  of  course,  at  the  op- 
portunity fo  meet  the  head  of  the  plant, 
take  considerable  pride  and  interest  in 
the  safety  work,  and  are  coming  to  real- 
ize more  fully  its  importance.  Several 
superintendents  state  that  the  early  mem- 
bers of  these  committees  are  still  making 
suggestions,  and  they  undoubtedly  bring 
up  many  things  that  otherwise  they  would 
not  mention  at  all. 

The  details  of  the  committee  organiza- 
tion are  left  largely  to  the  local  man- 
agers, who  adapt  the  scheme  to  local 
conditions  and  bring  some  of  their  own 
ideas  into  play.  One  superintendent 
makes  out  the  lists  of  workmen's  com- 
mittees for  several  months,  and  posts 
them  in  the  mill  so  that  the  men  will  see 
them  and  know  some  time  ahead  that 
they  are  to  serve  on  the  committee.  He 
says  that  they  like  to  see  their  names 
used  in  this  way,  and  "load  up"  in  ad- 
vance for  the  time  when  they  are  to  be- 
gin this  service.  At  another  plant  it  is 
customary  to  have  one  member  of  the 
foremen's  committee  go  about  with  the 
workmen's  committee,  to  explain  and 
discuss  any  problems  which  may  come  up. 
While  there  are  these  local  variations  in 
the  different  plants,  the  plan  and  scope 
of  the  work  are  the  same  in  all:  each 
committee  makes  a  written  report  of  its 
inspection,  the  recommendations  of 
which  are  numbered,  and  the  numbers  of 
any  incomplete  items  are  all  shown  on 
a  monthly  statement  until  they  have  been 
carried  out  as  mentioned  later. 

Our  experience  with  these  committees 
has  been  uniformly  satisfactory;  bene- 
fits accrue  both  from  the  actual  recom- 
mendations, and  from  the  enlivened  in- 
terest which  the  men  are  taking  in  safety 
appliances.  A  master  mechanic  of  one 
of  the  large  plants  said  a  few  days  ago, 
that  he  can  notice  a  decided  change  in 
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the  attitude  of  the  men  toward  safety 
matters  since  these  committees  were  es- 
tablished; that  where  he  used  to  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  any  safeguards  in 
place,  the  men  are  now  looking  out  for 
them  and  helping  keep  them  up.  Some 
of  the  things  they  bring  to  light  are  such 
as  might  escape  an  outside  inspector  in 
a  dozen  trips  through  the  mill.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  the  workmen's  committees 
recently  called  attention  to  a  platform 
which  was  so  placed  that  when  it  rained 
the  water  deflected  back  into  the  "mixer 
building"  where  melted  iron  is  constantly 
being  handled;  this  water  lying  in  pools 
on  the  floor  would  cause  a  serious  ex- 
plosion if  hot  metal  were  spilled  into  it. 
Other  items  refer  to  gear  covers  which 
have  been  taken  off  and  not  replaced ; 
to  steam  which  forms  in  cold  weather 
and  obscures  an  open  reservoir;  to  ele- 
vator gates  which  have  been  tied  up  so 
as  to  make  them  ineffective ;'  to  places 
which  are  poorly  lighted  at  night,  etc., 
etc. 

MILL  SAFETY  INSPECTORS 

There  are  certain  classes  of  equipment 
that  require  thorough  inspection  at  fre- 


quent intervals  by  men  of  special  train- 
ing, who  can  go  over  them  in  greater  de- 
tail than  is  possible  for  the  mill  commit- 
tees. In  this  class  are  electric  traveling 
and  locomotive  cranes,  engine  stops,  ele- 
vators, shop  equipment,  cars,  locomotives, 
etc.,  and  for  them  special  inspectors  have 
been  appointed,  who  make  a  weekly  re- 
port on  a  printed  form.  At  present  we 
have  nine  such  forms  in  use,  similar  in 
arrangement  to  the  crane  report  shown 
in  plate  III.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  im- 
portant parts  are  all  specified,  and  each 
part  is  checked  off  on  the  form  as  the 
inspector  goes  over  the  cranes ;  one  of  the 
headings  requires  the  man  who  is  operat- 
ing the  machine  to  state  his  opinion  as  to 
its  safety,  and  there  is  a  provision  for 
stopping  it  at  once  if  any  serious  defects 
are  found.  There  are' at  present  twenty- 
eight  men  engaged  in  such  official  in- 
spect:on  in  the  Amalgamated  Steel  and 
Wire  Company's  plants,  aside  from  the 
local  committees  ;  in  the  larger  works  this 
takes  all  of  one  man's  time,  while  in 
smaller  ones  two  or  three  days  or  a  week 
may  be  sufficient,  the  inspector  working 
as  a  machinist,  electrician,  etc.,  the  rest 
of  the  time. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  Co. 


SAFETY  INSPECTION  OF  CRANES. 
CRANE  No. 


-WORKS 

DATE 


Drum.,  Chain»,  Cabltt  and  Hook* 
Wh.el»  and  ri.ng.. 

BraV.t  and    Balla 

Sw..p  Bruih.i  and   Bump.r. 

Track  Clampi 

Draw  Bar*  and  Pu»h-Pol«< 

M.tor..  G.n.raton,  El.ctrlo  Wiring  ata. 

Foot- Walk,  and   R.llln,. 

W.rnln,  Sign* 

Any  Oth. r  Part  Net  Sp.clfl.d  Abo.. 

Oo.«  Op. rotor  Contld.r  Cron.  Safrf 
Shayld  Crana  b.  Shut  Down  Immediately 
Until  Rapalr.d? 


r>ru  !n<t»<lrd  >od  found  o.  K.  by  "X." 
Mectln  r.tl.  by  •  tnu,.  lulat  A.  I.  C. 


ri.ATK   III. 

Form  used  for  weekly  Inspection  report  of  special  machinery;  these  forms   (five  by  eight  Inches 
Itn  wide  margin  at  bottom  for  memoranda)    are  filled  out  by  the  local  safety  inspectors  In  each 
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PLATE  IV. 

Ingot  mould  cars  equipped  with  automatic  couplers.  When  the  cars  are 
pushed  together  the  coupling  pin  drops  into  the  link  automatically ;  to  release 
It  the  lever  shown  on  the  corner  of  the  car  is  raised  by  hand. 


PLATE  V. 
View  of  rope  drive  for  rod  mill,  showing  steel  plate  enclosure. 
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The  reports  of  foremen's  committees, 
workmen's  committees,  and  safety  in- 
spectors, are  compiled  once  a  month, 
and  copies  sent  to  the  general  offices  of 
the  company.  These  statements  include 
all  new  items,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
report,  show  the  "Recommendations 
Completed  During  Current  Month," 
"Previous  Recommendations  Incom- 
plete," "Recommendations  Objected  To" 
(if  any),  with  reasons  for  objection. 
This  gives  a  monthly  survey,  from  which 
a  good  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  gen- 
eral condition  and  progress  at  each  plant, 
and  additional  pressure  may  be  brought 
to  bear  where  the  progress  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

Aside  from  the  practical  value  of  the 
recommendations  secured,  there  is  a 
moral  effect  in  this  varied  inspection 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  fore- 
men, millwrights,  and  repairmen — all 
who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  machinery — are  stimu- 
lated to  greater  care  and  attention  in 
keeping  everything  in  good  shape.  The 
knowledge  that  any  defects  will  be  men- 
tioned on  an  inspection  report  (some- 
times on  two  or  three),  each  week  until 
the  defect  has  been  remedied  or  the  de- 
lay investigated,  undoubtedly  does  much 
to  prevent  tardiness  in  carrying  out  this 
work.  During  the  month  of  January, 
1910,  there  were  approximately  1,500 
specific  recommendations  made  by  these 
different  inspectors  and  inspection  com- 
mittees in  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company's  plants.  Of  these  over  500 
had  been  entirely  completed  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  with  material  ordered 
and  work  under  way  on  a*  great  many 
more. 


In  mills  driven  by  steam  engines  the 
boiler  plant  is  the  primary  source  of 
power.  It  generates  steam  which  is 
piped  to  the  engines,  and  is  a  store- 
house of  energy  so  great  that  when 
any  mischance  releases  this  energy  in 
the  form  of  an  explosion,  buildings 
are  demolished  and  lives  endangered. 
The  possibility  of  such  catastrophes  has 
been  so  emphasized  by  repeated  boiler 
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explosions,  that  most  states  and  munici- 
palities have  laws  requiring  a  systematic 
inspection  of  boilers  by  authorized  in- 
spectors. In  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration this  is  done  by  an  outside  inspec- 
tion company  which  makes  a  specialty  of 
boiler  insurance,  each  boiler  being  thor- 
oughly inspected  at  least  once  in  six 
months. 

In  addition  to  this  inspection,  which  is 
directed  mainly  to  the  detection  of  cor- 
rosion or  defects  which  might  lead  to  an 
explosion,  many  minor  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  safety  of 
men  whose  duties  require  their  presence 
in  and  about  boiler  plants.  The  failure 
of  a  part  in  a  boiler  or  steam  pipe,  insig- 
nificant in  itself,  can  instantly  involve 
men  and  machinery  in  a  cloud  of  blind- 
ing vapor,  so  that  ladders,  and  passages 
that  would  be  safe  under  normal  condi- 
tions, may  bring  misfortune  upon  the 
workmen  groping  about  with  ineffective 
vision.  Under  such  conditions  prompt 
and  unimpeded  access  is  needed  to  over- 
head valves  and  connections,  stairways 
being  preferable  to  vertical  or  inclined 
ladders,  and  all  stairways,  walks,  tops  of 
boilers,  etc.,  across  which  it  is  necessary 
for  workmen  to  pass,  should  be  thorough- 
ly protected  by  hand  rails,  and  well  light- 
ed. Plates  VI  and  VII  show  stairways 
in  one  of  our  boiler  plants. 

The  arrangement  of  piping  may  be 
such  as  to  form  what  is  known  as  a  "wa- 
ter pocket,"  that  is,  a  place  where  water 
gathers  from  the  condensation  of  the 
steam.  The  opening  of  a  valve  will 
shoot  this  water  forward  with  sledge 
hammer  effect,  bringing  disaster  to  the 
piping  system  or  the  machinery  to  which 
steam  is  furnished,  and  endangering  the 
lives  of  all  who  may  be  near.  Water 
pockets  should  be  guarded  against  in  de- 
signing a  system  of  steam  piping,  but 
where  oversight  or  necessity  has  brought 
about  such  a  form  of  construction,  the 
danger  has  been  obviated  by  placing  a 
"drip"  in  the  water  pocket,  that  is,  a  small 
drain  with  a  valve  through  which  the  ob- 
jectionable water  may  be  allowed  to  flow 
from  the  pipe  before  a  main  valve  is 
opened. 

Many  plants  are  provided  with  a  tun- 
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PLATE  VIII. 
Gauge   glass   for    indicating   height 


in    a   boiler. 


in   its  normal  position. 


nel  underneath  the 
boilers,  through 
which,  where  coal  fuel 
is  used,  the  ashes  are 
removed ;  not  infre- 
quently these  tunnels 
are  so  arranged  that 
there  is  a  "dead  end," 
from  which  there  is 
no  means  of  egress. 
A  break  which  would 
let  steam  or  hot  water 
flow  into  the  tunnel 
and  cut  off  escape  by 
the  one  outlet  provid- 
ed, would  be  liable  to 
scald  or  suffocate  any 
workman  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  tunnel. 
Six  cases  of  tunnels 
with  "dead  ends." 
which  have  come  un- 
der our  observation  in 
the  past  two  years, 
have  been  corrected 
by  providing  additional  doors,  ladders,  or 
other  outlets. 

Every  boiler  is  equipped  with  a  gauge 
glass,  that  is  a  vertical 
glass  tube  about 
three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  by 
which  the  height  of 
the  water  in  the  boil- 
er can  be  known. 
These  glasses  fre- 
quently break  as  they 
are  subjected  to  the 
same  steam  pressure 
as  the  boiler  itself, 
which  may  be  from 
100  to  150  pounds  per 
square  inch,  with  a 
temperature  of  from 
300  to  350  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  When  a 
boiler  tender  opens 
the  valve  after  put- 
ting in  a  new  glass,  it 
is  liable  to  explode  be- 
fore his  face  like  the 
cannon  cracker  which 
the  boy  celebrating 
the  Fourth  of  July 


of   water 
Semi-circular   steel   guard   shown 


PLAT  I :    IV 


\viim  steam  is  turned  into  a  new  gauge  glass 
t'-e  guard  is  revolved  to  the  front,  t<-  ]n-«- 
vont  Injury  In  case  the  glass  should  lun-st. 


holds  too  long  after 
lighting,  and  the  re- 
sults are  much  the 
same — more  or  less 
severe  cuts  and  burns, 
and  possible  destruc- 
tion of  his  sight.  Dan- 
ger from  this  source 
has  been  eliminated  by 
using  the  gauge  glass 
guard  shown  in  plates 
VIII  and  IX;  this 
guard  is  made  of  sheet 
steel  and  can  be 
turned  in  front  of  the 
glass  when  anyone  is 
working  about  it ;  aft- 
er the  work  is  done  it 
is  swung  around  back 
of  the  glass  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the 
view  of  the  water. 

A  number  of  our 
boiler  plants  have 
been  equipped  with 
non-return  valves, 
which  only  come  into  play  in  case  of  an 
accident.  There  may  be  10,000  H.P.  of 
boilers  connected  into  one  piping  sys- 
tem, so  that  if  any 
part  of  a  boiler  or 
main  steam  pipe  fails 
this  stored  up  energy 
will  be  released  with 
terrific  force  at  the 
point  where  the  break 
occurs,  until  valves 
can  be  closed  or  fires 
drawn  and  the  boilers 
cooled  down.  The 
non.-  return  valve 
closes  automatically 
in  case  of  accidents  of 
this  sort,  and  thus 
brings  the  system  un- 
der control  without 
the  risk  which  must 
be  taken  by  men  go- 
ing in  to  close  the 
valves  by  hand. 

Three  connections 
are  necessary  for  each 
boiler  —  one  through 
which  water  to  be 
evaporated  is  admit- 
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ted ;  a  connection  from  the  boiler  to  the 
main  piping  through  which  the  steam  is 
carried  away ;  and  a  connection  to  a  sys- 
tem of  "blow-off"  piping,  so  that  the  sedi- 
ment which  settles  from  the  water  can 
be  blown  out  at  intervals.  Entrance  to  a 
boiler  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  "man- 
hole," which  is  just  about  large  enough 
to  enable  an  average  sized  man  to  wrig- 
gle through  comfortably,  a  process  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  very  quickly. 
Thus  the  workman  who  enters  a  boiler, 
while  other  boilers  of  the  same  plant  are 
in  use,  is  necessarily  at  the  mercy  of  the 
men  outside,  as  the  accidental  opening  of 
a  valve  might  result  in  his  serious  scald- 


furnished  chiefly  by  large  steam  engines. 
These  engines  have  fly-wheels  weighing 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  tons 
each,  running  at  a  rim  speed  of  five  or 
six  thousand  feet  per  minute.  The  ener- 
gy stored  in  one  of  these  wheels  when  op- 
erating is  about  equivalent  to  an  average 
sized  passenger  locomotive,  running  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  If  an 
engine  is  allowed  to  speed  up,  additional 
energy  is  imparted  to  the  fly-wheel  until 
it  bursts  from  centrifugal  force,  unloos- 
ing a  power  which  might  be  likened, 
roughly,  to  a  locomotive  and  a  train  of 
several  cars  ploughing  their  way  through 
the  mill  at  the  rate  of  "a-mile-a-minute." 


PLATE  x. 

Guard  around  engine  governor  to  prevent  anyone  being  struck  by  the  "fly-balls." 


ing.  There  are  long  rows  of  these  valves 
exactly  alike  and  mistakes  are  liable  to  oc- 
cur ;  to  guard  against  this  the  valves  have 
been  numbered  and  red  warning  signs 
marked  "Danger — do  not  move,"  are 
hung  on  them  when  anyone  is  in  a  boiler. 
Wherever  practicable,  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  man  doing  the  work  to  place  these 
warning  signs. 

ENGINE  INSTALLATIONS 

The  power  which  turns  the  shafting 
and  drives  the  machinery  in  our  mills,  is 


This  terrific  force  is  controlled  and  held 
in  check  by  the  "governor,"  which  is 
usually  an  arrangement  of  two  fly-balls 
revolving  at  a  speed  proportionate  to  that 
of  the  engine,  and  automatically  reducing 
or  increasing  the  steam  supply.  Certain 
parts  of  the  governor  may  break  and 
cause  the  engine  to  "race,"  and  if  the  en- 
gineer cannot  get  a  valve  closed  quickly 
enough  the  fly-wheel  will  "explode." 

There  is  a  safety  attachment  on  the 
governor,  which  is  intended  to  stop  the 
engine  in  such  emergencies,  but  engineers 
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frequently  allow  this  attachment  to  be- 
come ineffective.  On  a  single  inspection 
trip,  this  was  the  case  with  ten  out  of 
sixteen  engines  observed.  In  one  in- 
stance a  roll  of  waste  was  placed  under 
the  governor  bracket, — in  another  a  wood 
block  was  used, — in  others  the  bolts  were 
clamped  so  as  to  produce  the  same  result, 
in  two  or  three  cases  the  man  in  charge 
simply  said  he  had  "forgot"  to  fix  it  up 
after  a  shutdown.  One  grayhaired  engi- 
neer of  perhaps  fifty  years  to  whom  I 
spoke  about  this  condition,  minimized  the 
danger,  saying,  "I  have  been  running  this 
engine  now  for  six  years  and  have  never 
had  an  accident,"  and  yet  on  further 
questioning  he  admitted  that  such  an  ac- 
cident might  occur  at  any  time,  due  to 
that  insignificant  handful  of  waste,  and 
that  probably  he  would  be  the  first  man 
injured.  Each  of  the  men  running  these 
engines  realized  what  might  result  from 
their  interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
governor,  yet  they  all  took  the  chance, 
because  it  never  had  happened  in  their 
experience. 

To  improve  matters  we  are  having 
counterweighted  brackets  placed  under 
the  engine  governors,  so  that  they  will 
drop  out  automatically  when  the  engine 
is  running,  without  any  attention  from 
the  engineer,  and  a  written  report  is  made 
weekly  on  one  of  the  inspection  blanks 
previously  mentioned,  which  shows 
whether  this  safety  feature  is  being  used 
or  not.  As  an  additional  safeguard, 
practically  all  the  large  "engines  in  this 
company  have  been  equipped  with  auto- 
matic stop  valves  having  a  speed  limit 
attachment.  These  are  intended  to  shut 
the  engine  down  automatically  when  it 
exceeds  a  certain  safe  speed,  and  the 
valve  may  be  closed  also  by  pushing  an 
electric  button  in  various  parts  of  the 
mill.  At  intervals  here  and  there  in  the 
different  departments  there  are  little  blue 
lights,  each  of  which  marks  the  location 
of  a  push  button  for  the  engine  stop  sys- 
tem. Sometimes  they  are  on  a  column, 
sometimes  suspended  over  a  machine,  and 
there  are  anywhere  from  five  or  six  up 
to  forty  or  fifty  of  them  in  each  system. 
If  a  man  is  caught  in  the  machinery,  or 
there  is  a  breakdown  of  any  sort,  one  of 
these  buttons  is  pushed,  which  shuts  off 
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the  steam  and  stops  the  engine.  Nearly 
one  hundred  of  these  stops  have  been  in- 
stalled in  plants  of  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company. 

The  push  buttons  operate  by  elec- 
tricity,— and  the  small  wires  which  carry 
the  current  to  the  engine  room  may  be 
broken,  the  push  buttons  may  get  out 
of  order,  or  the  batteries  develop  defects  ; 
here,  if  anywhere,  "eternal  vigilance"  is 
the  price  of  safety,  and  we  have  arranged 
that  the  daily  shutting  down  of  the  en- 
gines shall  be  by  means  of  these  buttons, 
and  that  once  a  week  each  button  shall  be 
pushed  with  a  man  at  the  engine  throttle 
to  see  that  it  works  properly, — the  speed 
limit  tried,  the  voltage  of  the  batteries 
taken,  and  the  lines  tested  for  breaks ; 
all  of  this  being  reported  on  a  printed 
form.  In  several  places  butter-fly  valves 
have  been  placed  in  steam  lines  to  en- 
gines— that  is,  a  valve  which  closes  in- 
stantly by  pulling  a  lever,  and  chains  or 
wire  ropes  are  carried  from  this  lever 
to  convenient  points  for  stopping  the 
engine  from  a  distance. 

MOTOR  STOPS 

In  departments  driven  by  electricity, 
we  have  motor  stops  corresponding  to 
the  automatic  engine  stops  described.  In 
some  cases  these  are  arranged  to  operate 
by  push  buttons,  and  in  others  a  rope 
is  carried  directly  from  the  machinery 
to  the  switch  controlling  the  motor,  so 
that  the  switch  can  be  pulled  by  means 
of  the  rope  in  case  of  emergency.  Plate 
XI  shows  a  series  of  machines  having  a 
stop  of  this  sort.  There  is  an  operator 
at  each  set  of  rolls.  Recently  when  one 
of  them  had  his  hand  caught  he  cried  out. 
and  several  of  his  fellow  operators  pulled 
the  rope  with  such  vigor  that  the  switch 
was  torn  bodily  from  the  board.  The 
motor  was  stopped  so  quickly  that  only 
the  tips  of  the  injured  man's  fingers  went 
into  the  rolls,  whereas  his  whole  hand 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  crushed 
but  for  this  safety  stop. 

ELECTRIC  TRAVELING  CRANES 

Electric  cranes  have  been  called  the 
"giant  laborers"  of  the  mills.  They 
pick  up  a  ladle  weighing  twenty  tons, 


PLATE  XII. 

Electric  travelling  crane  bought  about  ten  years  ago.  This  shows  open  gearing,  overhung 
gears,  exposed  couplings,  etc. ;  the  foot-walk  on  which  the  men  are  standing  was  placed  on  the 
crane  after  It  had  been  installed. 


with  fifty  tons  more  of  molten  iron  in- 
side it,  carry,  and  pour  it  as  readily  as 
if  it  were  a  cup  of  tea.  Heavy  rolls  and 
housings  used  in  the  mills  are  lifted 
out  and  replaced  by  them,  and  in  many 
departments  all  of  the  daily  tonnage  is 
handled  one  or  more  times  by  cranes. 
They  are  excellent  servants,  but  some- 
times they  blunder,  and  a  ladle  of  steel 
upset  may  mean  disaster  to  a  dozen  men. 
There  are  gears  and  wheels  which 
mangle;  and  twenty,  thirty,  forty  feet  of 
space  underneath  the  man  who  falls 
from  a  crane  bridge. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  education 
of  a  child  should  begin  with  its  grand- 
parents;  certainly  the  best  time  to  safe- 
guard a  crane  is  before  it  is  bought. 
This  method  can  be  used  when  new 
machinery  is  being  obtained,  and  in  or- 
der to  insure  proper  attention  to  these 
matters  by  crane  builders,  standard 
safety  specifications  have  been  prepar- 
ed for  use  in  ordering  new  equipment 
for  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
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pany.  These  specifications  provide  for  a 
foot-walk  on  the  side  of  the  crane 
bridge,  with  a  toe-board  along  the  edge 
of  this  walk;  exposed  gears  are  to  be 
covered  and  o.verhung  gears  eliminated. 
(Examples  of  these  conditions  are 
shown  in  plates  XII  and  XIII)  ;  limit 
switches  are  required  to  prevent  a  load 
being  lifted  too  high  and  breaking  away 
from  the  drum ;  a  safety  switch  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bridge 
so  that  a  workman  can  throw  out  this 
switch  and  prevent  anyone  starting  the 
crane  from  the  cab  while  he  is  at  work  * 
safety  couplings,  brakes  and  bumpers 
are  specified ;  also  a  gong  which  the  ope- 
rator can  ring  to  warn  anyone  under- 
neath of  the  approach  of  the  crane ;  a 
brush  or  prong  is  required  which  moves 
alon°"  the  track  in  front  of  the  crane 
wheel,  and  would  push  aside  a  hand  or 
foot  resting  on  the  rail  of  the  run-way 
before  it  would  be  crushed  by  the  wheel. 
Wire  ropes  are  also  snecified  for  hoist- 
ing purposes  instead  of  the  chains  which 
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PLATE  XIII. 

Another  crane  view,  showing  what  can  be  done  In  the  way  of  protecting  gears.  It  is  practi- 
cally Impossible  for  any  one  to  be  caught  In  the  gearing  of  this  crane,  or  for  any  of  the  parts 
to  work  loose  and  drop. 


have  been  used  largely  in  the  past;  the 
failure  of  a  single  link  in  a  chain  means 
dropping  the  load,  while  several  mem- 
bers of  a  wire  rope  may  be  broken 
without  interfering  with  its  service,  and 
the  broken  strands  give  warning  of 
weakness  which  would  not  be  apparent 
in  a  chain. 

One  of  the  most  important  safety 
provisions  for  a  crane  is  a  foot-walk  on 
the  bridge  (see  plate  XII),  for  the  use  of 
the»crane  operator,  who  must  go  all  over 
his  crane  every  day  or  two  to  oil  and  in- 
spect it,  and  for  the  repairmen,  who 
must  handle  tools  and  remove  and  re- 
place parts  of  the  crane.  Where  a 
foot-walk  is  not  provided,  it  is-  necessary 
to  walk  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  girder, 
the  surface  of  which  is  bisected  by  a 
rail,  and  broken  up  by  rivets  and  bolts, 
and  is,  moreover,  frequently  slippery 
with  grease  or  oil  which  drips  from  the 
bearings.  If  mention  is  made  at  the 
time  the  order  is  placed,  any  of  the 
standard  crane  builders  will  furnish  a 
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foot-walk  on  the  crane;  but  of  course  it 
adds  slightly  to  the  cost,  and  in  view  of 
the  competitive  bids  on  such  work,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the.  foot-walk  should 
be  omitted  if  it  is  not  distinctly  speci- 
fied. 

Where  these  general  matters  have  not 
been  considered  in  designing  and  ar- 
ranging the  different  parts  of  a  crane,, 
it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible, 
for  an  operating  company  to  make'alf 
of  the  above  safety  provisions,  but  when- 
ever practicable  they  are  being  installed 
on  our  old  equipment. 

FOR  WIRE  DRAWING  EQUIPMENT 

Plate  XIV  shows  the  arrangement  of  a 
modern  wire  mill.  A  coil  of  rods  or 
wire  is  placed  on  a  reel,  from  which  it 
is  drawn  through  a  die  to  a  revolving 
block,  the  opening  in  the  die  being  small- 
er than  the  original  wire,  so  as  to  de- 
crease its  diameter.  It  is  possible  by 
this  process  of  cold  drawing  to  reduce 
a  quarter-inch  rod  to  the  thickness  of  a 
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PLATE    XV. 
In  a  wire  mill,  showing  automatic  stop  levers  through  which  the  wire  passes. 


PLATE  XVI. 

A  tangle  at  the  reel  throws  the  lever  forward  automatically  shutting  down 
the  block  affected.  The  lights  on  the  columns  mark  push  buttons  by  which  the 
engine  driving  the  entire  department  may  be  stopped.  In  three  instances  in 
the  last  year  these  push  buttons  have  checkmated  what  would  have  been,  prob- 
ably, fatal  accidents. 
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hair,  that  is,  one  or  two  thousandths  of 
an  inch. 

There  are  several  things  which  may 
occur  to  endanger  the  wire  drawer;  if 
the  wire  does  not  uncoil  freely  the  reel 
may  be  dragged  forward  and  crush  him 
against  the  frame  of  the  machine ;  a  loop 
may  spring  over  the  top  of  the  reel  and 
catch  his  arm  or  foot,  so  that  if  the  block 
is  not  stopped  promptly  the  loop  will 


ward,  it  automatically  stops  one  of  the 
drawing  blocks.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  the  wire  drawer  to  do  is  to  place  the 
wire  through  the  eye  (plate  XVI),  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  lever,  and  any  tangle 
or  flying  loop  will  shut  off  the  power 
without  further  effort  on  his  part ;  or 
he  can  push  the  lever  forward  by  hand 
and  thus  stop  the  block  without  going 
any  nearer  to  it,  thus  eliminating  the 


PLATE  XVII. 

Safety  hood  over  circular  saw.  As  a  pi<vi' 
of  wood  Is  pushed  under  the  front  end  of  the 
runner,  the  hood  raises  automatically,  resting  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  board,  which  slides  un- 
derneath it. 


tighten  and  lacerate,  or  even  cut  off 
the  member;  or  the  wire  may  break, 
and  the  flying  end  put  out  an  eye,  or 
cause  a  scratch  or  puncture  wound  from 
which  blood  poisoning  may  result. 

In  plate  XV  is  shown  even  more  clear- 
ly the  battery  of  levers  sticking  up  from 
the  floor.  Each  of  these  levers  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  when  it  is  thrown  for- 


danger  of  being  struck  by  the  end  of  the 
wire. 

In  all  of  our  wire  mills  some  form  of 
this  stop  has  been  put  in.  A  number  of 
different  applications  if  it  were  assem- 
bled on  one  drawing  and  prints  sent  to 
each  plant.  It  is  simple  and  effective, 
the  only  objections  to  it  being  the  amount 
of  floor  space  it  occupies  and  the  sec- 
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ond's  time  it  takes  to  place  the  wire 
through  the  lever.  It  may  save  an  arm, 
an  eye,  or  even  a  life — and  yet  some  of 
the  workmen  have  broken  them  off, 
others  have  refused  to  use  them,  and 
after  a  campaign  of  several  years  along 
this  line,  one  never  goes  into  a  mill  with- 
out seeing  some  places  where  the  operat- 


occupations  in  the  mill  is  that  of  oiling 
shafting  and  machinery.  Wherever  prac- 
ticable arrangements  have  been  made  to 
do  this  while  the  equipment  is  not  in  op- 
eration; in  some  cases  oil  cans  are  used 
having  light  spouts  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  which  enable  a  man  to  oil  overhead 
shafting  without  leaving  the  floor;  in 


PLATE  xvm. 

Planer  in  machine  shop  showing  the  cavity 
inside  the  bed  covered  by  a  steel  plate  to  prevent 
the  workmen  from  reaching  or  falling  into  It,  and 
being  caught  by  the  traveling  carriage. 


ors  carry  the  wire  past  the  safety  lever 
without  using  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SAFETY  PROVISIONS 

In  addition  to  the  more  common  forms 
of  protection,  such  as  the  elimination  of 
projecting  set-screws,  covering  of  gears 
(plate  XIX),  erecting  of  railings,  etc., 
there  are  a  great  many  provisions  which 
could  not  be  described  in  detail  in  an  arti- 
cle of  this  sort.  One  of  the  dangerous 


other  cases  railed  walks  have  been  erect- 
ed along  lines  of  shafting,  so  that  the 
bearings  may  be  reached  without  unnec- 
essary risk  or  inconvenience. 

Standard  scaffolds  with  handrails  are 
provided  for  the  use  of  painters,  riggers, 
etc.,  and  a  "painter's  chair"  has  been  de- 
signed which  has  a  safety  belt  so  that  if 
a  man  were  to  fall  out  of  the  seat  the 
belt  would  still  hold  him.  Rules  regard- 
ing the  construction,  inspection  and  test- 
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PLATE  XX. 

View  in  nail  mill  showing  safety  hoods  over  emery  grinders,  which  are 
flanged  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  steel  plate.  The  foot  treadle  must  be  held  down 
while  the  grinder  is  being  used ;  as  soon  as  the  treadle  is  released  a  spring 
throws  the  overhead  belt  on  to  the  "loose"'  pulley,  stopping  the  grinder  auto- 
matically. Walks  for  oilers  will  be  noted  in  the  trusses  at  the  top  of  picture  : 
in  this  case  they  are  fenced  in  with  boards,  although  pipes  or  structural  railings 
are  frequently  used. 
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ing  of  this  equipment  have  been  posted 
in  all  of  the  shops  where  such  appliances 
are  used. 

Counter  weights  are  being  boxed  so 
that  they  cannot  fall  on  anyone  in  case 
a  rope  or  chain  breaks ;  covers  and  shields 
are  provided  for  emery  grinders  (plate 
XX)  ;  safety  stops  of  various  kinds  are 
arranged  to  enable  machines  to  be  shut 
down  quickly  in  case  anyone  is  caught; 
blacksmith's  tools  are  inspected  to  see 
that  the  edges  are  not  allowed  to  "mush- 
room" until  some  one  is  struck  with  a 
flying  chip;  storage  yards  are  inspected 
to  see  that  material  is  not  piled  too  close 
to  the  tracks ;  planer  beds  are  covered  in 
the  machine  shops  (plate  XVIII),  and 
safety  cylinders  provided  for  all  jointers 
in  carpenter  shops. 

Accidents  which  occur  are  studied  with 
a  view  of  determining  means  for  prevent- 
ing similar  accidents,  and  a  constant  ef- 
fort is  made  to  anticipate  danger  in  any 
form  before  it  results  in  an  accident. 

General  specifications,  rules,  drawings 
and  photographs  of  standard  appliances, 
are  being  compiled  in  a  handbook,  which 
it  is  intended  shall  be  to  the  safety  in- 
spector what  the  standard  reference 
books  are  to  the  engineer;  these  hand- 
books will  be  furnished  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  design,  installa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  equipment  in  our 
mills. 

NEW  PLANTS 

In  erecting  a  new  plant  or  in  making 
extensions  to  an  old  one,  much  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  bought  in  practically  completed 
form  from  outside  manufacturers.  When 
gear  covers,  etc.,  have  to  be  adapted  to 
old  machines  the  results  are  always  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory;  the  arrangement 
may  be  such  as  to  afford  no  adequate 
means  for  attaching  a  guard,  or  a  cover 
which  protects  one  part  of  the  machine 
may  interfere  with  some  of  the  other 
working  parts.  These  difficulties  can  all 
be  avoided  if  sufficient  thought  and  at- 
tention are  given  to  safety  considerations 
when  new  machinery  is  being  designed, 
as  the  different  parts  can  then  be  ar- 
ranged most  advantageously.  In  plan- 
ning a  new  plant,  the  drawings  are  all 
checked  over  to  see  that  the  latest  safety 


provisions  have  been  included;  the  fol- 
lowing note  was  inserted  in  a  contract 
prepared  recently  for  a  mill  to  be  erected 
by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany : 

Safeguarding  of  gears,  spindles,  couplings, 
collars,  set-screws,  keys,  etc.,  will  be  covered 
as  fully  as  possible  in  the  drawings  which  we 
furnish,  but  it  is  understood  that  these  fea- 
tures shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  our 
inpectors,  who  shall  have  free  access  at  all 
times  to  the  machinery  while  it  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  and  erection. 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  specifica- 
tions for  various  classes  of  equipment, 
each  of  our  purchasing  agents  has  been 
supplied  with  the  following  stamp,  with 
the  object  of  further  stimulating  inter- 
est in  safeguards  on  the  part  of  machin- 
ery builders. 

Provisions  for  safeguarding  workmen 
should  be  brought  to  our  attention,  as  we 
will  consider  them  in  selecting  new 
machinery  and  equipment. 

This  notice  is  stamped  on  correspond- 
ence, and  the  results  which  are  already 
in  evidence  show  that  it  is  having  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  from  which  other  companies 
will  profit  as  well  as  our  own. 

The  demand  for  more  thorough  safety 
precautions  is  becoming  recognized  by 
manufacturers  generally,  and  when  re- 
quested most  of  them  will  furnish  very 
good  forms  of  protection.  Plates  XXI 
and  XXII  illustrate  the  improvement 
which  is  being  made  in  machine  tools  and 
crane  design ;  where  open  gears  were  the 
rule  a  few  years  ago,  everything  is  now 
smoothly  covered,  and  the  gearing  is 
practically  invisible. 

THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT 

From  statistics  which  have  been  pre- 
pared both  in  this  country  and  in  Ger- 
many, it  would  appear  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  industrial 
accidents  are  attributable  in  whole  or  in 
part  directly  to  carelessness  or  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  workers  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  accidents  which  occur 
can  be  charged  to  the  human  element 
and  cannot  be  prevented  by  mechanical 
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PLATE  XXIII. 

Mill  switch  board  showing  method  of  marking  electrical  equipment.  The 
small  sign  at  the  top  of  the  picture  reading  "Danger — Keep  Away"  is  made  of 
non-conducting  fiber  and  is  hung  over  a  switch  when  anyone  is  working  on  the 
machinery  it  controls. 


PLATE  XXIV. 

Crane  run-way  over  scale  pit.  The  sign  at  the  upper  left  hand  corner 
reminds  anyone  going  on  the  run-way  to  notify  the  operator  and  to  place  the 
proper  "danger  sign."  There  is  a  walk  with  railing  the  entire  length  of  this 
run-way  from  which  the  operator  can  step  on  to  the  crane  at  any  point. 
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YOU  ARE  RESPONSIBLE 
POP  THE  SAFETY  OF  OTHERS 
AS  WELL  AS  YOURSELF. 


PLATE   XXV. 
Pay    envelope    with    legend. 

safeguards.  If  they  are  to  be  materially 
reduced  they  require  other  treatment. 

The  problem  here  is  largely  a  psycho- 
logical one,  and  we  are  working  on  it  in 
a  number  of  different  ways.  Men  are 
prone  to  take  chances,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  the  same  spirit  which  causes 
one  man  to  ignore  a  cold  until  pneu- 
monia succeeds  it,  or  to  risk  his  home  in 
the  stock  market,  causes  another  to  take 
reckless  liberties  with  a  red  hot  rod. 
Anyone  who  has  watched  a  gang  of 
structural  workers  twenty  stories  in  the 
air  scaling  the  steel  columns  of  a  new 
building,  must  be  impressed  with  the 
needless  risks  that  these  men  take. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  sentiment  among  the  work- 
men— to  make  them  realize  that  it  is 
quite  as  worthy  and  honorable  to  be 
careful  and  not  to  take  such  risks,  as  it 
is  to  assume  the  reckless,  dare-devil  at- 
titude that  is  often  found.  There  are 
dining  rooms  in  practically  all  of  our 
plants  where  the  foremen  assemble  for 
lunch,  with  a  more  or  less  informal 


business  meeting  after  the  meal.  Re- 
ports of  accidents  are  discussed  here, 
letters  of  instructions  and  general  safe- 
ty recommendations  are  taken  up ;  talks 
are  given ;  and  a  constant  effort  is  made 
to  impress  upon  the  foremen  their  re- 
sponsibility in  warning  the  men  in  their 
charge,  or  cautioning  them  when  they 
see  them  in  any  dangerous  practice. 

When  the  men  receive  their  pay  en- 
velopes, they  find  little  "sermonettes" 
printed  on  -the  back  of  the  envelopes, 
urging  them  to  take  care  for  the  safety 
of  themselves  and  others  (plate  XXV). 
These  are  placed  also  on  certain  printed 
forms  which  are  used  largely  tin  the 
mills,  such  as  the  sheets  on  which  the 
time  distribution  of  the  men  is  record- 
ed, and  those  on  which  requisitions  for 
material  are  filled  out.  The  following 
wordings  are  a  few  of  those  which  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose: 


The  exercise  of  care  to  prevent  accidents 
is  a  duty  which  you  owe  to  yourself  and  your 
fellow  employes. 


Always  be  'careful  and  take  no  risks. 

Carelessness  as  to  the  safety  of  yourself 
or  others  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  dismis- 
sal. 


The  more  you  insist  upon  carefulness  on 
the  part  of  others,  as  well  as  exercise  it 
yourself,  the  safer  it  will  be  for  all. 

Report  all  injuries  however  trivial;  blood1 
poisoning  is  the  result  of  neglected  wounds.* 


Realizing  that  what  is  sometimes 
classed  as  carelessness  may  be  merely 
thoughtlessness  or  lack  of  understand- 
ing, signs  are  posted  in  the  mills  which 
are  intended  to  keep  the  necessity  for  cau- 
tion fresh  in  the  mind.  Following  a 
newspaper  account  of  an  accident  in  an 
outside  company,  where  three  men  were 
crushed  to  death  in  the  air  cylinder  of  a 
blowing  engine,  this  notice  was  posted 
in  each  of  the'  blowing  engine  rooms  of 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company: 

irThls  Is  Intended  to  encourage  the  men  to  make 
use  of  the  hospital  facilities  described  later. 
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PLATE    XX VI. 

An  electric  gong  on  corner  of  building,  which 
rings  automatically  when  there  is  shifting  on  this 
track. 


"NOTICE." 

ALL  PERSONS  ABE  POSITIVELY  FOR- 
I11DDEN  TO  ENTER  AN  AIR  CYLINDER  OF 
A  BLOWING  ENGINE  UNTIL  FLY  WHEELS 
HAVE  BEEN  SECURELY  BLOCKED,  TO 
PREVENT  POSSIBILITY  OF  ENGINE  TURN- 
ING OVER. 


Supt." 


Signs  are  placed  at  ladders  or  pas- 
sageways leading  to  crane  run-ways,  in- 
structing men  to  notify  the  crane  ope- 
rator before  doing  any  work  on  a  crane ; 
warning  signs  are  hung  on  valves, 
switches  and  controlling  levers  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  machinery  to  guard 
against  their  being  started  while  the  men 
are  working  where  they  might  be  in- 
jured ;  notices  are  placed  at  railroad 
crossings  and  along  tracks,  in  freight 
elevators,  and  in  other  places  where  they 
will  attract  attention  to  possible  dangers. 

Plate  XXIII  shows  the  warning  sign 
which  is  used  for  marking  electrical 
equipment.  It  is  printed  in  six  languages 
and  is  surmounted  by  branching  lines 
of  "red  lightning"  which  ought  to  make 


it  universally  understood.  The  smaller 
sign  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  marked 
"Danger — Keep  Away,"  is  made  of  non- 
conducting fiber  and  is  hung  over  the 
controlling  switch  to  show  that  it  should 
not  be  operated. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  the  men  to  exer- 
cise the  continued  care  which  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  accidents.  It  has 
been  said  that  "familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt," and  this  is  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  than  in  the  mills. 

While  investigating  a  case  recently, 
where  the  general  foreman  of  a  rod  mill 
was  injured,  one  of  this  man's  assistants 
took  me  to  the  location  in  the  mill  where 
the  accident  had  occurred,  stepping  over 
running  lines  of  red  hot  rods  to  reach 
the  exact  spot.  He  explained  that  a 
guard  of  wire  netting  had  been  placed 
at  the  rolls,  which  was  supposedly  fine 
enough  in  mesh  to  prevent  a  rod  going 
through  it.  By  a  peculiar  chance,  how- 
ever, a  rod  which  was  exactly  the  same 
diameter  as  the  opening  in  the  mesh 
struck  the  screen  fairly  and  went  straight 
through  it.  injuring  the  man  standing  in 
front.  With  this  catastrophe  thus  vivid- 
ly before  him,  my  guide  started  to  show 


track 


I'LATH    XXVII. 
Sign     for     attnifting    attention     at    raJlroad 
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me  another  part  of  the  mill,  but  instead 
of  going  round  about  somewhat  as  he 
might  have  done,  he  went  directly  along 
a  line  of  guide  pipes  through  which 
hot  rods  were  running  at  the  rate  of 
1,100  feet  a  minute.  In  doing  so,  he 
said .  apologetically,  "We'd  better  hurry 
here,  as  a  rod  sometimes  jumps  from  the 
pipes."  If  a  loaded  rifle  were  mounted 
in  a  mill  and  arranged  to  discharge  at 
uncertain  intervals,  a  man  who  passed  in 
front  of  it  would  be  considered  foolish, 
and  yet  this  is  practically  what  some 
men  are  doing  daily  in  the  mills. 

I  later  talked  to  the  injured  foreman 
and  he  assured  me  that  he  had  been 
positive  that  the  screen  was  fine  enough 
to  stop  anything  which  would  be  rolled 
there,  and  had  been  greatly  surprised  to 
find  that  the  rod  could  get  through;  he 
saw  it  coming  and  tried  to  "dodge"  it, 
but  was  not  quick  enough.  As  it  was, 
he  escaped  very  fortunately  from  what 
might  have  been  a  fatal  injury.  Although 
the  hot  rod  practically  passed  through  his 
body,  penetrating  a  lung  in  its  course 
he  was  in  the  hospital  but  two  weeks,  and 
was  back  at  his  regular  duties  in  the  mill 
four  months  later. 


I'LATE  XXVIII. 

Protective  device  for  trap  doors.  The  guard 
rods  rest  on  ledge  of  door  frame  when  the  cover 
Is  raised,  and  drop  down  out  of  the  way  when 
It  is  closed. 


PLATE    XXIX. 

Warning  sign  to  attract  attention  to  work- 
men overhead,  Intended  to  prevent  Injury  from 
lulling-  tools  or  material. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  mill  con- 
ditions, or,  to  put  it  more  broadly,  who 
knows  something  of  human  nature,  real- 
izes how  difficult  it  is  to  change  the  ac- 
customed method  of  doing  things.  When 
a  safety  appliance  is  installed  it  may  in- 
volve some  inconvenience  to,  the  work- 
men— it  requires  adjustment  and  repairs, 
— at  least  it  is  something  new,  and  the 
man  who  has  been  getting  along  without 
it  for  several  years  is  generally  against 
it.  If  he  has  never  seen  an  accident  of 
the  kind  in  question  it  seems  a  very  re- 
mote possibility  to  him. 

It  is  a  slow  process  of  education,  but 
by  continued  agitation,  by  thorough  in- 
spection in  which  officials  and  workmen 
join  for  the  common  good,  by  commend- 
ing what  is  good  and  holding  it  up  as  a 
model  for  all,  the  standard  of  safety  con- 
ditions is  being  steadily  raised. 

RESULTS 

In  considering  the  results  of  this  work, 
a  comparison  of  the  number  of  accidents 
occurring  in  the  different  mills  shows 
much  irregularity.  A  large  percentage 
of  reduction  was  made  in  some  plants 
in  1909,  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
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ing  year,  but  very  little  change  appended 
others    where    an    equal    effort    was 


in 


made  to  improve  conditions.  The  total 
number  of  accidents,  however,  is  a  very 
indefinite  standard  of  comparison  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  Slight  injuries,  of  which 


PLATE    XXX. 

Workmen  equipped  with  safety  hood,  ready  to 
enter  a  gaseous  atmosphere.  This  is  a  type  of 
equipment  which  is  used  largely  fbr  rescue  work 
In  mines,  and  has  been  provided  for  our  gas  en- 
gine plants. 


no  notice  was  taken  a  few  years  ago,  are 
now  reported ;  a  particle  of  emery  dust 
in  the  eye,  or  an  insignificant  scratch  on 
the  hand  may  become  infected  later  and 
develop  serious  complications,  so  that 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  having  all 
such  cases  reported  promptly  and  having 
proper  attention  given  them,  even  though 
no  time  is  lost  by  the  man  affected. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  capricious- 
ness  of  fate  when  confronted  with  the 
peculiar  ways  in  which  accidents  occur. 
An  engineer  had  started  home  one  even- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  turn,  but  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  explain  to  the  night 
man  why  he  had  been  five  minutes  late 
in  going  on  duty  that  morning ;  in  doing 
so  he  placed  his  elbow  on  the  end  of  the 
engine  cylinder,  and  just  at  that  moment 
the  connecting  rod  broke  and  the  cylin- 
der head  was  knocked  out,  injuring  him 
fatally.  In  September,  1909,  there  were 
three  isolated  fatal  accidents  'in  one  of 
the  Pittsburgh  mills,  while  there  was 
none  in  all  of  the  other  thirty  odd  plants 
of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany; in  the  succeeding  month  two  men 
met  fatal  injury  in  one  of  the  Cleveland 
mills,  while,  as  before,  these  were  the 
only  fatalities  for  the  entire  company. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  quite  as 
striking  instances  where  what  might  have 
been  serious  catastrophes  have  passed  off 
harmlessly.  In  one  of  our  plants  there 
is  a  group  of  machines  in  a  building  ad- 
jacent to  the  boiler  plant;  a  couple  of 
years  ago  the  main  belt  furnishing  power 
to  these  machines  broke  about  midnight, 
and  it  was  decided  that  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  repair  the  belt  that  night,  so 
the  men  were  sent  home.  A  little  later 
a  high  wind  which  was  blowing,  tore 
down  the  boiler  stacks,  and  they  fell  over 
the  building  in  which  these  men  had  been 
employed  a  short  time  before,  parts  of 
the  wall  were  knocked  down  and  a  sec- 
tion of  the  roof  fell  in.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  heavy  beams  and  timbers  which 
were  lying  over  these  machines  indicated 
what  might  have  resulted  if  that  main 
belt  had  not  snapped  and  the  men  had 
remained  at  work.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  two  buildings  were  wrecked,  and 
a  sixteen-inch  steam  main  was  broken  in 
the  boiler  plant,  no  one  was  injured. 
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Such  occurrences  introduce  a  large 
element  of  chance,  which  tends  to  in- 
validate any  comparison  from  month  to 
month,  or  year  to  year,  and  the  plants 
are  being  constantly  extended,  giving  an 
increasing  number  of  employes  to  be  con- 
sidered. With  these  varying  factors  it 
would  require  a  detailed  study  and  analy- 
sis of  classified  injuries  extending  over 
a  period  of  years,  to  give  any  convincing 
statistical  information  as  to  the  decrease 
effected;  and  so  far  we  have  been  con- 
centrating on  the  active  work  of  accident 
prevention,  rather  than  on  theoretical  re- 
search of  this  nature. 

We  are  very  certain,  however,  as  to 
the  results,  and  numerous  specific  in- 
stances which  might  be  cited  give  defi- 
nite clues  as  to  what  is  being  accom- 
plished. In  one  of  our  eastern  plants, 
power  is  furnished  to  three  floors  of  a 
wire  mill  by  a  motor  located  in  the  base- 
ment. We  planned  an  installation  of 
push  buttons  for  stopping  the  motor 
from  the  different  floors,  but  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  a  safe  ar- 
rangement on  account  of  the  fact  that 
a  high  voltage  current  was  used.  For 
several  months  experimental  work  was 
conducted  and  various  devices  and  expe- 
dients were  tried,  until  finally  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  was  secured.  Short- 
ly after  the  installation  was  completed 
an  operator  was  caught  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building  and  was  drawn  to 
the  block;  his  assistant  pushed  a  button 
and  stopped  the  machinery  almost  instant- 
ly, preventing  any  serious  injury.  With- 
out the  stopping  device  this  man  would 
probably  have  been  killed,  as  .it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  go  from  the  sec- 
ond floor  to  the  basement  to  shut  down 
the  motor.  There  have  been  three  spe- 
cific instances  in  the  last  year  where 
these  motor  stops  have  been  similarly 
effective. 

There  have  been  several  cases  during 
the  same  period,  where  accidents  have 
occurred  in  places  covered  by  recom- 
mendations of  safety  inspectors,  before 
these  places  could  be  safeguarded,  show- 
ing conclusively  that  it  is  possible  to  an- 
ticipate trouble  of  this  sort.  During  an 
inspection  tour  of  a  plant  outside  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  the 


writer  went  over  various  features  of 
the  electrical  installation  with  the  chief 
electrician  of  the  plant;  among  other 
points  which  were  mentioned  was  the 
provision  of  sweep  brushes  in  front  of 
the  crane  wheels,  as  some  of  the  cranes 
had  these  while  others  did  not.  The 
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Safety  hood ;  rear  view.  The  same  air  sup- 
ply is  breathed  over  and  over  again,  being  con- 
stantly purified  and  supplied  with  the  necessary 
oxygen. 
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electrician  acknowledged  the  value  of 
this  device,  and  said  that  it  would  be 
placed  on  all  cranes  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. The  day  following  a  man  had  his 
arm  cut  off  by  one  of  the  unprotected 
cranes ;  he  was  holding  to  the  girder 
with  his  arm  across  the  track  while  ad- 
justing an  electric  wire,  and  had  failed 
to  notify  the  crane  operator  that  he  was 
there.  If  the  crane  had  been  equipped 
with  brushes,  the  most  serious  result,  re- 
gardless of  his  lack  of  ordinary  precau- 
tion, would  have  been  a  fall  of  about 
six  feet  to  a  platform.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  this  sort  could  be  cited,  and 
while  it  is  generally  impossible  to  point 
out  a  particular  safeguard  and  say  it 


has  prevented  an  accident,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  thousands  of  protective  devices 
which  have  been  installed  in  the  various 
plants  of  the  company,  must  frequently 
prevent  injuries  which  would  otherwise 
occur. 

RELIEF  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  concluding  it  might  be  well  to  men- 
tion briefly  the  methods  used  by  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  in 
caring  for  injured  men,  and  those  who- 
are  incapacitated  by  sickness  or  who- 
have  reached  the  age  limit  for  retire- 
ment. 

There    is    an    emergenicy    hospital    at 
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Grill  work  protection  for  bins  and  hoppers.  Sometimes  a  workman  falls 
:nroiigh  a  car  of  coal  or  ore,  Into  the  bin  underneath  the  track,  wbere  he  Is 
liable  to  be  suffocated  If  he  cannot  be  gotten  out  promptly. 
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each  plant  to  give  prompt  aid  to  the  in- 
jured; these  hospitals  are  fully  equipped 
with  surgical  instruments,  dressings, 
beds,  etc.,  and  each  is  in  charge  of  a 
competent  surgeon  paid  by  the  company. 
In  the  larger  plants,  where  circum- 
stances warrant,  nurses  are  in  constant 
attendance.  Very  serious  cases  are  sent 
to  the  public  hospitals  at  the  company's 
expense,  and  all  injured  men  are  cared 
for  until  they  have  fully  recovered,  ir- 
respective of  the  manner  in  which  their 
injuries  were  received.  In  cases  of  pro- 
longed disability  financial  assistance  is 
given  to  the  injured  man,  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  case,  based  on  his  age, 
family  relations,  and  record  as  to  teFm 
of  service  and  faithfulness.  These  in- 
jury benefits  are  dispensed  equitably 
without  consideration  as  to  whether  the 
•company  is  legally  responsible  for  the  in- 
jury or  not. 

In  each  plant  there  is  a  "mill  commit- 
tee," composed  chiefly  of  foremen,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  seek  out  and  visit  faithful 
employes  who  may  have  become  sick 
and  destitute.  This  committee  investi- 
gates such  cases  and  makes  recommen- 
dations for  financial  relief  for  those 
whom  it  considers  deserving ;  during  the 
year  1909  more  than  $7,000  was  dis- 
tributed gratuitously  in  this  way  by  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  pension 


department,  which  was  established  in 
January,  1902.  Pensions  are  granted  to 
employes  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-five  and  who  have  been  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  company,  or  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, for  ten  years ;  also  to  any  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five  and  are 
physically  disqualified  for  further  serv- 
ice, providing  they  have  been  employed 
the  preceding  ten  consecutive  years. 

The  following  uniform  method  is 
used  in  computing  the  amount  of  these 
pensions;  for  each  year  of  service,  one 
per  cent  of  the  average  monthly  pay  for 
the  ten  years  preceding  retirement,  is 
allowed;  for  example,  a  man  who  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for 
forty  years,  and  has  drawn  an  average 
of  seventy-five  dollars  a  month  for  the 
last  ten  years,  would  receive  forty  per 
cent  of  seventy-five  dollars,  or  thirty 
dollars  a  month  pension.  Pensioners 
are  allowed  to  seek  employment  else- 
where if  they  desire,  and  the  utmost 
freedom  of  travel  and  residence  is  given 
them.  In  1909  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire.. Company  had  419  retired  pen- 
sioners, some  of  them  being  located  in 
England,  Ireland  and  Sweden,  besides 
various  parts  of  the  United  States;  they 
received  in  pensions  during  the  year  a 
total  of  $56,712.  The  pension  fund  is 
maintained  entirely  by  the  com- 
pany, without  assessment  or  con- 
tribution from  the  employes. 


IM.ATK  xxxiv. 

Guard  for  frogs  made  of  steel  plate,  to  prevent  a  foot  being  caugbt  in  the 
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FROM   THE   MASSACHUSETTS   STATE   POLICY. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHEME  OF  SAV 
INGS  BANK  INSURANCE 

SHELBY  M.  HARRISON 

OF  THE  STAFF  OF  THE  SURVEY 


From  1653  when  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan 
adventurer  went  to  Paris  and  formed  as- 
sociations based  upon  the  agreement  that 
members  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money 
into  a  fund,  the  interest  upon  which  was 
to  be  divided  annually  among  the  surviv- 
ing members,  down  to  the  present,  may 
be  traced  a  progressive  development  in 
the  provision  for  old  age  and  death.  Sta- 
tistics of  the  life  insurance  business  in 
the  United  States  when  drawn  into  grand 
totals  show  that  few,  if  any,  industries 
exceed  it.  A  business  that  must  be  de- 
scribed in  nine  digit  integers  is  a  big  busi- 
ness, and  life  insurance  has  long  gone 
beyond  that  stage. 

In  1908,  something  over  ninety  impor- 
tant old  line,  legal  reserve  life  insurance 
companies  were  doing  business  in  this 
country.  Besides  these,  there  are  almost 
numberless  assessment  and  fraternal 
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beneficiary  societies  which  provide  life 
insurance.  An  approximation  of  what 
the  grand  totals  must  aggregate  may  be 
made  upon  the  reports  of  the  thirty-five 
legal  reserve  companies  authorized  to  do 
business  in  the  state  of  New  York  in 
1908.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  these 
companies  had  in  force  insurance 
amounting  to  over  thirteen  billion  dol- 
lars. In  other  words,  the  outstanding 
policies  in  these  companies  exceeded  by 
several  billion  dollars  the  aggregate  lia- 
bilities of  the  6,853  national  banks  doing 
business  in  September  of  that  year,  or 
amounted  to  68  per  cent  more  than  the 
estimated  value  of  all  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  the  year.  The  gross  assets  of 
these  thirty-five  companies  were  $3,204,- 
193,351,  an  amount  three  and  one-half 
times  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  na- 
tional banks  of  the  country,  and  exceed- 
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ing  by  $100,000,000  the  total  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1908.  These 
companies  enjoyed  a  total  income  in  1908, 
including  returns  from  investments,  of 
$643,140,085.  This  greatly  exceeds  the 
estimated  value  of  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  mined  in  1907,  is  prac- 
tically five  times  the  value  of  the  iron 
ore  product  in  1907,  and  outdistances  the 
total  revenue  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment (excluding  postal  revenue)  in 
1908  by  over  $40,000,000.  But  other 
figures  than  those  with  the  dollar-mark 
coefficient  are  large;  those  representing 
personal  interest  in  the  business  go  into 
the  tens  of  millions.  On  December  31, 
1908,  the  thirty-five  companies  had  23,- 
880,556  outstanding  policies,  including 
industrial  risks.  These  insured  the  lives 
of  at  least  8,000,000  persons.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  an  average  of  four  persons 
are  interested  in  each  policy,  which  means 
that  32,000,000  persons,  over  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  country, 
have  some  vital  concern  in  life  insur- 
ance— and  the  estimate  is  most  conserva- 
tive. Any  scheme  for  reducing  the  cost 
of  a  commodity  so  universally  purchased 
is,  therefore,  of  great  importance. 

When  the  wife  of  a  garrulous  old  law- 
yer was  once  asked  why  she  called  her 
husband  "Necessity"  she  said,  "Because 
he  knows  no  law."  Fortunately  the  time 
when  life  insurance  companies  knew  or 
regarded  no  law  is  passing;  but  life  in- 
surance continues  to  be  a  necessity.  The 
widespread  purchase  of  it  testifies  to 
this.  It  is  a  simple  truism  that  in  all  pro- 
gressive countries  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing gradually  tends  to  rise.  Former  con- 
veniences, comforts,  even  luxuries,  by 
stages  come  to  -be  regarded  as  necessi- 
ties. Insurance  has  passed  through  this 
evolution;  and  now  a  laborer's  pay  may 
not  be  considered  a  "living  wage"  if  it 
does  not  provide  for  the  contingencies  of 
the  future — for  extraordinary  expenses, 
illness,  accident  or  premature  death.  As 
selfishness  and  brutality  gradually  yield- 
ed to  forethought  and  refinement,  and 
family  ties  grew  warmer  and  closer,  the 
invention  of  insurance  was  inevitable ;  but 
where  once  only  the  well-to-do  bought 
insurance,  it  is  now  at  the  command  of 
the  man  of  moderate  means. 


Who  will  pay 
tjour  wages 


when  you  are 

old  and  ore vj 


SAMPLE   OP  ADVERTISING. 
From    a    folder   distributed   to    workingmen. 

Life  insurance  is  classed  as  ordinary 
or  industrial.  When  the  premiums  are 
paid  annually,  semi-annually,  or  quarter- 
ly, it  is  called  ordinary ;  when  the  premi- 
ums are  paid  monthly  or  weekly,  it  is 
called  industrial.  Thus  the  premium  pay- 
ments for  ordinary  insurance  are  large 
and  infrequent ;  for  industrial  insurance 
small  and  frequent.  Industrial  premiums 
are  collected  from  house  to  house,  are 
fixed  for  all  ages  at  three  and  five  cents, 
or  multiples  thereof,  the  variations  for 
different  ages  being  in  the  amount  of  in- 
surance purchased ;  whereas  in  ordinary 
'life  insurance  the  variation  is  in  the 
amount  of  premium,  and  the  premium  is 
usually  paid  at  banks,  agencies,  or  re- 
mitted direct.  Since,  as  a  rule,  only  the 
well-to-do  can  make  large  payments,  or- 
dinary insurance  in  general  is  purchased 
by  the  prosperous,  and  industrial  insur- 
ance by  the  poor.  Thus,  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  wage  earner  for  in- 
surance, the  large  companies  have  given 
him  an  opportunity  to  pay  in  a  convenient 
manner.  But,  as  in  the  purchase  of  many 
other  necessaries,  the  poorer  the  purchas- 
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er,  the  higher  the  price  he  must  pay;  so 
for  industrial  insurance  the  rates  are  al- 
most twice  as  high  as  for  ordinary  insur- 
ance. 

In  view  of  this  seeming  disproportion 
in  the  two  kinds  of  rates,  and  acting  upon 
information  gathered  as  counsel  for  the 
protective  committee  of  policy  holders  in 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
New  York,  at  the  time  of  the  insurance 
investigations  a  number    of    years    ago, 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  one  of  Boston's  pub- 
lic-spirited   lawyers,    undertook   to   pro- 
vide some  relief  from  a  system  so  costly 
to  those  least  able  to  pay.     Incidentally, 
Mr.   Brandeis  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth, 
a    Bostonian   by 
adoption.        H  e 
received  his  col- 
lege education  in 
Germany,    was 
graduated    from 
the   Harvard 
Law    School    in 
'77  and  began 
the    practice    of 
law    in     Boston 
soon  after.    One 
of        Father 
Time's   favor- 
ites,  he  looks 
forty  instead  of 
fifty-three  years 
of    age .       In 
Louisville   he   is 
known    as    "at- 
torney  for   the 
people"   because 
of  the  unpaid 

legal  battles  he  has  waged  for  the  public, 
among  these  being  his  successful  fight 
for  the  substitution  of  what  he  believed 
a  more  just  lease  than  the  one  proposed 
by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  and 
the  victorious  struggle  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Oregon 
laundry  case  which  validated  the  law  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  work  for  women  and 
children. 

In  taking  up  the  problem  of  safe  but 
cheaper  insurance  for  the  wage  earner, 
Mr.  Brandeis  analyzed  the  causes  of  the 
existing  high  rates  in  industrial  insur- 
ance. These  are  significant,  not  so  much 
in  showing  dishonesty  or  extravagance 


in   the   large    companies,    although    in- 
stances of  this  character  may  be  found, 
as  in  showing  a  certain  wastefulness  nec- 
essarily attendant  upon  the  present  sys- 
tem.    Aside  from  a  few  very  large  sal- 
aries in  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Pru- 
dential,1   undoubtedly    merited     by     the 
great  responsibilities  incident  to  the  of- 
fices held,  average  salaries  are  not  over- 
high.    The  Armstrong  Report  shows  that, 
of  the   12,000  or   13,000  agents  in   the 
Metropolitan,  "an  enterprising  man  who 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  business" 
averages  $11.64  a  week;  that  the  2,112 
clerks  average  $15;  about  2,700  assistant 
superintendents,  $25 ;  and  about  350  su- 
perintend- 
ents,    $50 ;    that 
the  8,582  agents 
of    the    Pruden- 
tial  received  an 
average     of 
$14.61    a   week; 
1,751      assistant 
superintendents, 
$24.24;  and  223 
superintendents, 
$95-55-      Never- 
theless, in  its  re- 
port   for    1908, 
the    Prudential 
shows    that    32 
per   cent   of    its 
total      premium 
income    for    the 
year  was  devot- 
ed   to   the   pay- 
LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS.  ment  of  m  a  n  - 

"Attorney   for   the   people."  a    f?    6    m    6    n    t 

charges,  commissions  and  other  ex- 
penses. In  the  same  year  31.3  per  cent 
of  the  Metropolitan's  total  premium  in- 
come was  likewise  absorbed.  Thus,  al- 
though administration  expenses  are  low, 
out  of  every  dollar  which  the  policy  hold- 
ers deposited  with  the  industrial  com- 
panies during  the  year,  something  over 
thirty-one  cents  was  taken  to  pay  run- 
ning expenses.  Hence  if  not  managerial 
extravagance,  it  must  be  the  system 

JAbout  94  per  cent  of  all  industrial  insurance 
in  the  United  States  is  furnished  by  three  com- 
panies. The  Metropolitan  of  New  York,  writes 
about  40  per  cent,  the  Prudential  of  New  Jersey 
about  36  per  cent  and  the  John  Hancock  of  Massa- 
chusetts about  9  per  cent. 
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which  is  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of 
industrial  insurance. 

WHY  RATES  ARE  HIGH 

The  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  insur- 
ance to  the  weekly  or  monthly  purchaser 
may  be  summarized  under  four  heads: 
Initial  expense,  house-to-house  collec- 
tions, lapses,  and  miscellaneous  causes. 

The  initial  expense  of  all  insurance  is 
relatively  great,  because  the  charge  must 
include  a  payment  for  the  solicitor's  elo- 
quence in  inducing  people  to  buy.    "The 
average  initial  expense  as  figured  by  the 
Metropolitan  was,  in  1904,  $2.07  per  pol- 
icy on  which  the  average  premium  was 
twelve  cents  weekly.    It  is- probably  about 
the   same  in  other 
companies.     In  the 
John  Hancock  the 
initial   expense   in- 
cludes  the   agent's 
commission  at   the 
rate    of    48    cents 
for  placing  a  policy 
bearing    5    cents 
•weekly     premium, 
and  the  physician's 
fee    of    50    cents. 
But    the    issue    of 
each    policy    in- 
volves,   besides 
these     specific 
charges,   a  large 

pro   rata   for  gen-  H.  LA  RUE 

eral    expense,    the 

exact  amount  of  which  is  not  supplied  by 
the  published  accounts."1  The  reports 
on  all  business  done  in  1908  show  that 
commissions  paid  by  the  Metropolitan2 
on  first  year's  premiums  were  22.5  per 
cent  of  the  new  premiums  income  for  the 
year,  and  by  the  Prudential  40.9  per  cent. 
The  figures  on  industrial  business  alone 
would  be  still  greater.  In  addition  part 
of  the  advertising  should  be  charged  to 
cost  of  new  business.  For  that  the  Met- 
ropolitan paid  in  1908,  $20,850,  and  the 
Prudential  $285,029. 

'Statement  by  State  Actuary  Robertson  G. 
Hunter,  In  "Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  Insur- 
ance and  Old  Age  Pensions." 

•The  references  to  the  Metropolitan  and  Pru- 
dential, which  follow  In  this  paper,  are  not  made 
because  .conditions  may  not  be  as  good  In  these 
companies  as  In  others  writing  Industrial  risks, 
but  simply  because  they  represent  such  a  large 
part  of  the  Industrial  Insurance  business. 


Thus  the  two  items,  agents  and  adver- 
tising, are  very  large,  and  owe  their 
magnitude  chiefly  to  fierce  competition 
for  business,  and  to  lack  of  insurance 
knowledge  and  the  consequent  indiffer- 
ence of  the  community.  Most  of  the  ad- 
vertising, however,  is  temporary  and  su- 
perficial. "A  persistent  course  of  infor- 
mation as  to  fundamental  principles  and 
of  frankness  as  to  practice,"  said 
T.  Howard  Van  Amringe  in  discussing 
insurance  years  ago,  "would  tend  to  put 
the  business  on  such  a  basis  that  the  ad- 
vertising item  might  be  materially  re- 
duced. Such  a  course  would  likewise 
serve  to  diminish  the  heavy  expense  at- 
tendant  upon 
agents,  who  are 
paid  large  commis- 
sions for  doing 
what  everyone 
should  do  for  him- 
self."1 A  genera- 
tion passed,  and 
even  then  the  big 
companies  allowed 
•the  plan  of  econo- 
my in  advertising 
to  be  instituted 
first  by  a  Boston 
insurance  layman. 
Further,  the  ex- 
tremely high  lapse 

BROWN.  rate    increases    the 

cost   to   the   policy 

holder.  By  'its  terms  a  life  insurance 
policy  is  forfeited  if  full  premiums  are 
not  paid  for  a  certain  specified  time,  and 
these  lapsed  policies  mean  a  total  loss  to 
the  protection  temporarily  enjoyed.  This 
results  in  a  further  burden  for  those  who 
keep  up  their  payments.  The  John  Han- 
cock states : 

Prom  the  most  careful  accounting  made 
time  and  again,  the  weekly  premium  policies 
do  not  square  themselves  and  make  good  the 
Initial  and  current  expenses  and  losses,  and 
provide  for  the  state  requirements  of  reserve, 
until  at  least  three  full  years'  premiums 
have  been  paid.  .  .  .  Not  a  policy  that 
lapses  before  at  least  three  full  years'  pre- 
miums have  been  paid  but  leaves  a  greater 

'In  a  lecture  on  Life  Assurance  and  Savings 
Banks,  delivered  In  Cooper  Union  February  17, 
1872,  by  Mr.  Van  Amringe,  then  adjunct  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  Columbia  and  a  student  of 
life  Insurance  and  mortality  tables. 
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or  less  deficiency  for  the  survivors  to  bear. 
...  On  the  average  fully  one-half  the  en- 
trants lapse  their  policies  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  and  a  majority  of  these  within 
the  first  quarter,  though  no  policy  lapses 
until  four  weekly  premiums  are  over  due. 

The  experi2nce  of  other  companies  is 
similar.  Of  all  the  companies  doing 
business  in  New  York  in  1908  the  ordi- 
nary insurance  policies  which  lapsed  (ex- 
clusive of  industrial  policies)  were  34.98 
per  cent  of  all  ordinary  policies  issued 
and  revived.  Lapses  of  industrial  poli- 
cies are  still  greater.  The  Prudential 
reports  for  1908  show  that  the  number 
of  industrial  policies  forfeited  by  lapse 
during  the  year  amounted  to  67.4  per 
cent  of  the  total 
number  issued  and 
revived  in  the 
twelve  months. 
The  similar  lapse 
per  cent  in  the 
Metropolitan  was 
68.6,  and  the  aver- 
age for  both,  68 
per  cent.  Such 
figures  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  large 
numbers  o  f  indi- 
viduals are  pur- 
suaded  to  purchase 
insurance  which 
either  they  do  not 
want  or  cannot 
pay  for. 

The  house-to- 
house  weekly  col- 
lection of  premi- 
ums is  expensive.  A  collector  is  worthy 
of  his  hire,  the  weekly  premium  must 
be  large  enough  to  include  the  col- 
lector's commission,  and  the  persisting 
policy  holder  again  must  pay.  This  col- 
lection expense  plus  the  cost  of  extra 
bookkeeping,  etc.,  due  to  an  elaborately  s- 
tem  cannot  be  kept  much  below  20  per 
cent  of  the  premiums  collected ;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  premiums  are 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  those  paid  by  the 
professional  or  business  man  on  his  ordi- 
nary life  insurance,  it  is  seen  that  the 
commission  paid  by  the  workingman  is 
equal  to  about  40  per  cent  of  the  premi- 
um for  a  like  amount  of  ordinary  insur- 
ance. 


ALICE    H.   GRADY. 

Financial   secretary   of  the   league,   and   Insurance 
lecturer. 


Finally,  a  few  minor  causes  contribute 
to  the  high  rates — minor,  not  because  the 
figures  are  small  in  the  aggregate,  but  be- 
cause they  are  relatively  small.  Lately, 
one  at  least  of  the  big  companies  has 
begun  to  infuse  a  social  service  spirit  into 
its  industrial  business;  but  when  all  is 
said,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  business 
is  commercial.  In  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages of  a  few  large  salaries,  and  the  con- 
trol of  tremendous  amounts  of  "quick 
capital,"  dividends  in  plump  amounts  are 
declared  from  time  to  time.  The  Metro- 
politan started  in  1866  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  later  increased  to  $500,000 
actual  paid  up  capital.  This  was  again 
increased  to  $2,- 
000,000,  the  in- 
crease this  time 
having  been  taken 
from  profits.  The 
company  pays 
$140,000  annual 
dividends,  which  is 
7  per  cent  on  its 
present  capitaliza- 
tion of  28  per  cent 
on  its  actual  paid 
up  capital.  The 
Prudential,  organ- 
ized in  1873,  has 
an  original  paid  up 
capital  of  $91,000. 
This  was  increased 
to  $2,000,000  also 
by  transfers  from 
the  profits  account. 
The  Prudential 
sets  aside  $200,000  annually  as  divi- 
dends, which  is  10  per  cent  on  its  pres- 
ent capital  figures,  but  219  per  cent  on 
its  actual  paid  up  capital. 

The  higher  mortality  rate  in  industrial 
insurance  also  forces  up  the  rate.  Ordi- 
nary insurance  rates  are  based  on  the 
mortality  statistics  as  applied  to  indi- 
viduals in  average  good  health  and  in 
occupations  involving  only  average  haz- 
ards. Death  rates  among  the  laboring 
classes,  for  various  reasons, — accidents, 
poor  living  conditions,  inattention  to 
health — are  high,  and  thus  the  rate  must 
be  higher  in  order  to  cover  the  heavier 
mortality. 

Now  the  sum  of  all  of  these  costs, 
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extra  and  otherwise,  among  other  things, 
has  meant  an  expense  equal  to  31.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  premium  income  on  all 
industrial  insurance  written, — and  writ- 
ten, as  already  stated,  at  a  rate  much 
higher  than  that  for  ordinary  life  insur- 
ance. Knowing  this,  Mr.  Brandeis  be- 
gan to  cast  about  for  an  institution  which 
could  handle  and  profitably  employ  large 
sums  of  money  at  small  cost;  and  when 
he  wound  in  his  reel  he  found  a  Massa- 
chusetts Savings  Bank.  The  idea  was  not 
absolutely  hew,  however,  for  savings 
banks  with  insurance  departments  ex- 
isted in  England  as  early  as  1845. 

SAVINGS  BANKS:  A  PROPOSED  REMEDY 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  189  savings 
banks,  managed  by  probably  3,000  indi- 
viduals who  regard  them  as  quasi-public 
trusts  and  give  their  services  without 
compensation.  At  the  close  of  the  finan- 
cial year  October  31,  1909,  these  banks 
held  assets  amounting  to  $797,639,622.66 
which  is  almost  twice  the  combined  assets 
reported  by  the  Metropolitan  and  Pru- 
dential companies  on  December  31,  1908. 
Deposits  in  savings  banks  correspond  in 
general  to  premium  income  in  the  insur- 
ance companies.  In  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 31,  1909,  total  deposits  made  in  the 
189  banks  amounted  to  $134,000,118.93, 
an  amount  $14,000,000  greater  than  the 
total  premium  receipts  of  the  two  big  in- 
dustrial companies.  Yet  the  cost  of  man- 
aging these  189  savings  banks  was  only 
1.4  per  cent  of  the  year's  deposits,  while 
the  cost  of  managing  the  two  insurance 
companies  in  1908  was  31.6  per  cent  of 
their  united  premium  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  treasurers  of  the 
189  banks  were  able  to  earn,  during  the 
year  ending  October  31,  1908,  4  per  cent 
net  on  the  average  assets  while  the  man- 
agers of  the  five  largest  New  York  com- 
panies with  their  valuable  financial  con- 
nections averaged  practically  the  same 
percentage  of  earnings  on  investments. 
The  first  year's  experience  for  the  two 
banks  which  established  insurance  de- 
partments has  resulted  in  each  paying 
4  per  cent  interest  to  all  savings  depos- 
itors and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  a  return 
greater  than  this  to  policy  holders. 


The  large  return  has  been  possible  be- 
cause of  a  divisibility  of  organization  and 
a  certain  amount  of  simplicity  in  the  life 
insurance  business,  especially  when  con- 
ducted by  institutions  already  possessing 
skill  in  handling  large  capital.  The  sim- 
ple fundamental  principles,  however, 
have  received  but  slight  attention,  save 
from  professional  actuaries  and  assur- 
ance officers.  Many  have  doubtless  re- 
garded the  subject  as  too  profound  and 
mysterious  for  their  comprehension. 
Some  think  the  business  a  grand  scheme 
of  benevolence ;  others,  according  to  their 
nature,  think  it  a  sham  not  worth  looking 
into,  or  a  charity  to  be  taken  upon  trust. 
But  few  remain  in  that  eighteenth  cen- 
tury frame  of  mind  which,  in  1753, 
caused  certain  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  oppose  taking  a  census  be- 
cause any  numeration  of  birth,  life  or 
death  statistics  would  be  a  presumption 
upon  the  work  of  God. 

Industrial  insurance  embodies  five 
basic  elements, 

Fixing  the  terms  on  which  insurance  shall 
be  given; 

The  initial  medical  examination; 

Verifying  the  proof  of  death; 

The  profitable  employment  of  policy  hold- 
ers' premiums  and  the  clerical  work  neces- 
sary in  keeping  records  and  accounts; 

Getting  the  business. 

The  first  is  the  work  of  an  insurance 
actuary,  and  savings  banks"  may  avail 
themselves  of  such  services  as  thorough- 
ly as  insurance  companies.  Life  insur- 
ance as  defined  by  Van  Amringe  in  its 
most  general  forms,  is : 

a  contract  in  which  a  company  agrees  for  a 
consideration  to  make  certain  to  a  person  or 
his  heirs  a  specific  amount  of  money  at  a 
given  date  or  at  his  death.  .  .  .  The  first 
question  in  such  a  contract  is,  what  is  the 
risk?  for  on  it  depends,  in  part,  the  premium 
to  be  paid.  If  the  applicant  for  assurance 
were  certain  of  living  a  stated  number  of 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  sure  to 
die,  the  question  would  be  simple.  But  life 
is  proverbially  uncertain,  and  the  contin- 
gency provided  against,  though  it  will  un- 
questionably happen  at  some  time,  is  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence. 
In  determining  the  premium,  therefore,  the 
probability  of  death,  in  any  given  year,  must 
be  considered.  This  probability  cannot  be 
fixed  with  regard  to  an  individual,  taken 
alone;  he  must  be  massed  with  a  great  many 
others  and  the  average  chance  of  life  or 
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death  taken  as  his  chance.  Any  given  life 
may  fail  at  any  given  moment,  and  yet  by  a 
law  of  nature,  as  certain  in  its  operations  as 
that  which  brings  seed-time  and  harvest,  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  large  numbers  of 
persons  for  periods  of  years,  is  uniform.  This 
rate  gives  the  individual  chance  required, 
and  forms  a  basis  for  calculation  and  busi- 
ness as  trustworthy  as  the  farmer  has. 
Hence  the  first 
necessity  of  a 
life  company  is 
a  reliable  table 
of  mortality. 

Such  tables 
have  been 
worked  out 
from  time  to 
time  since 
i  693,  when 
Dr.  Halley,  he 
of  the  comet, 
published  h  i  s 
Estimate  o  f 
the  Degrees  of 
Mortality  o  f 
Mankind, 
Drawn  from 
Curious  T  a  - 
bles  of  Births 
and  Funerals 
at  the  City  of 
Breslau,  down 
to  our  Ameri- 
c  a  n  Experi- 
ence Tables  by 
which  it  is 
pos  s  i  b  le  to 
forecast  al- 
m  o  s  t  to  the 
fraction  of  a 
man  how 
many  out  of 
given  large 
groups  will  die 
in  given  years. 

Second,  the 
medical  exam- 
ination is  the  province  of  a  physician  no 
less  available  to  savings  banks  and  at  no 
greater  expense  than  to  insurance  com- 
panies. The  third,  verifying  the  proof  of 
death,  is  a  matter  of  inquiry  which  is 
similar,  in  some  respects,  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  depositors  now  performed  by 
savings  bank  clerks.  The  fourth  involves 
a  business  organization  and  management 


LEARNING    TO 
A   class  in   savings   bank 
mill 


similar  in  its  essential  points  to  that  al- 
ready existing  in  savings  banks.  Facts 
above  presented  show  that  savings  banks 
have  been  eminently  efficient  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Finally,   in   getting  the   business,   the 
plan  was  to  depart  purposely  from  the 

methods  used 
by  the  compa- 
nies, and  t  o 
s  u  b  s  t  itute  a 
system  which 
might  in  the 
long  run  lead 
to  better  re- 
sults. It  was 
felt  that,  by 
enlisting  the 
aid  of  large 
employers,  and 
by  conducting 
a  wise,  though 
perhaps  slow, 
campaign  o  f 
insurance  edu- 
cation, the  in- 
surance would 
be  sold,  and 
the  initial  cost 
greatly  re- 
duced. Fur- 
ther, with  a  n 
insurance  con- 
stituency com- 
posed largely 
of  thrifty  sav- 
ings bank  de- 
positors, the 
expensive 
house-to-house 
collection  o  f 
premiums 
could  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Further  sav- 
ings   banks 

seemed  singularly  appropriate  since,  as 
Mr.  Brandeis  pointed  out : 

life  insurance  is  but  a  method  of  saving. 
The  savings  banks  manage  the  funds  until 
such  time  as  they  shall  be  demanded  by  the 
depositor — the  insurance  company  ordinar- 
ily until  the  depositor's  death.  The  savings 
bank  (in  Massachusetts  and  •  a  number  of 
other  states)  pays  back  to  the  depositor  his 
deposit  with  interest  less  the  necessary  ex- 


BE    PROVIDENT. 

insurance,    meeting   in 
office. 
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pense  of  management.  The  insurance  com- 
pany in  theory  does  the  same.  The  differ- 
ence is  merely  that  the  savings  bank  under- 
takes to  repay  to  each  individual  depositor 
the  whole  of  his  deposit  with  interest;  while 
the  insurance  company  undertakes  to  pay 
more  than  they  have  deposited  (including 
interest)  to  those  who  do  not  reach  the  aver- 
age age,  and  to  those  who  exceed  the  aver- 
age ago,  less  than  they  deposited  (including 
interest). 

The  definite  movement  to  establish  a 
system  of  savings  bank  insurance  and  an- 
nuities in  Massachusetts  was  begun,  after 
considerable  favorable  public  opinion  had 
been  aroused,  by  the  organization  of  the 
Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance  League, 
which  secured  (although  not  without 
considerable  opposition)  the  enactment 
by  the  Legislature  in  June,  1907,  of  a 
bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Brandeis,  and  cham- 
pioned by  himself,  Representative  Nor- 
man H.  White,  Representative  J.  Joseph 
Walker,  and  others.  The  law,  in  brief, 
grants  the  privilege  of  establishing  in- 
surance departments  by  savings  banks  in 
the  commonwealth,  which  may  issue  to 
residents  of  Massachusetts  insurance  pol- 
icies for  amounts  not  over  $500  (exclu- 
sive of  dividends  and  profits)  and  may 
make  annuity  contracts,  for  amounts  not 
exceeding  $200  a  year,  subject  to  the 
same  exception.  Safety  is  provided  by  the 
requirement  that,  before  being  licensed  to 
issue  policies  and  make  annuity  contracts, 
all  savings  banks  shall  establish  a  special 
reserve  fund  of  at  least  $25,000  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  losses 
or  other  obligations  arising  from  the  in- 
surance business;  by  the  provision  that 
4  per  cent  of  all  premiums  paid  in  must 
be  turned  over  immediately  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Massachusetts  General  In- 
surance Guaranty  Fund  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  all  policy  holders,  the  trustees 
acting  without  compensation;  and  fur- 
ther by  examinations  of  the  insurance  de- 
partment of  each  savings  bank,  made  an- 
nually or  oftener,  by  the  state  insurance 
commissioner  and  the  bank  commissioner. 
Interest  is  to  be  paid  upon  the  guaranty 
funds.  Premium  payments  are  to  be 
made  at  the  office  of  the  bank  or  other 
prescribed  place.  Agents  and  house-to- 
house  collectors,  with  their  salaries  and 
commissions  paid  out  of  premiums,  are 
prohibited,  and  all  profits  of  the  insur- 


ance department  of  a  bank,  after  setting 
aside  a  certain  amount  as  surplus,  are  to 
be  distributed  equitably  among  the  policy 
holders  and  annuitants.  No  policy  can  be 
forfeited  after  six  months'  premiums  have 
been  paid,  each  having  a  paid-up  insur- 
ance or  cash  surrender  value,  at  the 
option  of  the  bank.  Standard  forms  of 
life  insurance  policies  and  life  annuity 
contracts  are  provided.  Whenever  the 
funds  held  by  the  General  Insurance 
Guaranty  Fund  are  sufficient,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  both  the  insurance  commissioner 
and  the  bank  commissioner,  .the  trustees 
may  enter  into  a  contract  with  any  sav- 
ings bank  desiring  to  establish  an  insur- 
ance department,  to  guarantee  all  the 
risks  of  such  bank  until  it  shall  have  a 
surplus  of  not  less  than  $20,000  nor  less 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  insur- 
ance reserve. 

The  act  further  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  state  actuary  paid  by  the 
commonwealth,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
pare uniform  policies  and  other  blanks, 
to  work  out  a  table  of  premium  rates  for 
insurance  and  annuities,  and  to  adopt  a 
table  of  mortality  for  computing  the  legal 
reserve ;  and  a  .state  medical  director 
whose  duty  is  to  prescribe  rules  relating 
to  health  and  acceptability  of  applicants. 
No  charge  is  made  to  the  banks  for  the 
services  of  these  officials. 

The  impending  task  in  mathematical 
gymnastics  fell  upon  Robertson  G. 
Hunter,  the  first  actuary.  Rate  and  mor- 
tality tables  were  sufficiently  prepared 
so  that  the  Whitman  Savings  Bank  of 
Whitman  was  able  to  establish  its  insur- 
ance department  in  June,  1908.  It  was 
followed  by  the  People's  Savings  Bank 
of  Brockton  on  November  2,  1908,  and 
since  then  over  thirty-five  unpaid  agencies 
have  been  established,  through  which 
premiums  may  be  paid.  Three  kinds  of 
policies  were  offered  and  the  rates  at  the 
beginning  averaged  about  25  per  cent  less 
than  those  of  the  large  industrial  com- 
panies. The  first  policy  offers  both  in- 
surance and  annuity,  the  monthly  pay- 
ments ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1.25. 
For  example,  suppose  an  applicant 
twenty-one  years  old  on  his  next  birth- 
day, deposits  with  the  bank  a  premium 
of  $1.13  every  month  until  his  sixty-fifth 
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birthday.     On  his  attaining  that  age  the         The  aggregate  insurance  of  the  two 
bank  will  pay  him  $100  every  year  dur-     banks  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year 


ing  the  remainder  of  his  life,  or,  if  he 
dies  before  that  time,  the  bank  will  pay 
$500  to  his  family.  For  other  ages  the 
figures  vary  accordingly. 

Take  the  life  policy.  Suppose  again 
that  the  applicant  is  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  If  he  deposits  89  cents  each  month 
until  he  is  seventy-five,  his  premium  will 
then  cease — or  before,  in  case  of  death. 
The  bank  will  pay  his  family  $500  at  his 
death  whenever  it  occurs. 

The  third  is  an  endowment  policy  with 
monthly  premiums 
varying  from  25 
cents  to  $1.50.  It 
provides  that  if  a 
person  twenty-one 
years  of  age  de- 
posits with  the 
bank  98  cents  each 
month  until  h  i  s 
sixty-fifth  birth- 
day,  the  bank  will 
pay  him  $500.  In 
case  he  dies  before 
that  time  $500  will 
be  paid  to  his  fam- 
ily. Furthermore, 
this  policy,  as  well 
as  the  other  two, 
will  receive  its 
share  of  the  profits 
earned  by  the  in- 
surance depart- 
ment  of  the  bank. 

A  convenience  and  an  additional  guard 
against  unintentional  lapses  is  further 
provided  by  allowing  the  banks  to  pay 
premiums  for  policy  holders  by  trans- 
ferring amounts  from  the  savings  account 
of  the  insured  to  his  insurance  account 
on  a  standing  order  from  him.  It  was 
thought  that  this  might  tend,  also,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  savings  depositors. 

A  YEAR'S  TRIAL 

The  first  year  of  the  savings  bank  in- 
surance system  closed  October  31,  1909. 
Reports  covering  the  operations  of  both 
the  Whitman  Savings  Bank  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Savings  Bank  of  Brockton  show 
interesting  results. 


H.    E.    RYAN. 
He  succeeded  R.  G.  Hunter  as  state  actuary. 


(not  including  annuity  or  pension  poli- 
cies) was  about  $1,000,000.  The  number 
of  policies  was  2,521  and  the  amounts 
averaged  $393-79- 

The  insurance  departments  earned 
enough  to  set  apart  the  full  legal  reserve 
calculated  on  a  very  conservative  basis, 
to  set  aside  for  the  trustees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Guaranty  Fund  an  amount 
equal  to  4  per  cent  of  the  premiums  col- 
lected, to  pay  4  per  cent  interest  on  the 
$25,000  special 
guarantee  fund  of 
each  bank,  and  to 
have  a  surplus  re- 
m  a  i  n  i  n  g  from 
which  they  declar- 
ed a  dividend  of 
8  r/3  Per  cent, 
payable  to  all  the 
holders  of  month- 
ly premium  poli- 
cies. This  is  equiv- 
alent  to  one 
month's  premium. 
For  the  payment 
of  this  dividend 
only  25  per  cent  of 
the  surplus  profits 
was  required.  The 
remaining  75  per 
cent  was  set  apart 
as  a  surplus  guar- 
anty fund,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  legal  reserve  and  to  the  trans- 
fer to  the  General  Guaranty  Fund 
referred  to  above. 

The  expenses  (exclusive  of  interest  on 
special  guaranty  funds  which  themselves 
brought  returns)  of  the  insurance  de- 
partment of  the  Whitman  Savings  Bank 
were  20.1  per  cent  and  of  .the  People's 
Savings  Bank  18.2  per  cent  (an  average 
of  19.1  per  cent)  of  the  year's  premium 
income.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  premi- 
ums under  the  savings  bank  scheme  aver- 
age about  15  per  cent  below  those  of  the 
industrial  companies,  a  consequent  cor- 
rection in  the  expense  per  cents  of  the 
bank  insurance  departments  should  be 
made  before  they  are  comparable  with 
those  of  the  companies.  The  comparable 
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Proportion    of    first    year's    premium    income    used 
to  pay  expenses. 


Average     per     cent     in       Average     per     cent     In 
two    New    York  two   Massachusetts 

companies.  banks'. 


expense  figure  for  the  bank  would  be  19.1 
per  cent  of  85  per  cent,  or  16.3  per  cent. 
The  per  cent  of  annual  expenses  to  first 
year's  premium  income  in  the  industrial 
companies  was  shown  to  be  above  31  per 
cent  in  1908. 

Of  bank  insurance  expenses,  over  two- 
thirds  have  consisted  of  medical  fees. 
The  percentage  of  these  to  premiums  is 
of  course  unusually  heavy  the  first  year. 
The  state  actuary  believes  that  when  the 
system  is  in  full  operation,  the  dividend 
on  the  monthly  premium  policies  will  be 
much  larger  than  8  1/3  per  cent,  and  that 
a  dividend  of  20  per  cent  may  reasonably 
be  expected.  Furthermore,  the  clerical 
and  management  expenses  of  a  compara- 
tively small  business  in  its  initial  years 
are  disproportionately  high.  As  the  vol- 
ume of  business  increases  the  expense 
ratio  usually  declines. 

Lapse  rates  may  now  be  compared. 
During  the  year  the  People's  Savings 
Bank  issued  1,299  policies,  of  which  265 
ceased  by  lapse,  making  a  lapse  rate  of 
20.4  per  cent.  The  corresponding  figure 
for  the  Whitman  Savings  Bank  was  29.5 
per  cent.  The  average  of  the  two  was 
25  per  cent,  while  the  average  lapse  rate 
in  1908  of  the  two  large  New  York  com- 
panies was  68  per  cent. 

The  Massachusetts  league  estimates 
that  the  present  monthly  premium  rates 
average  15  per  cent  less  than  the  present 
industrial  rates.  Savings  bank  policies, 
however,  are  participating  policies,  and 
the  holders,  with  the  present  dividend  of 
8  1/3  per  cent,  get  a  rate  which  is  23  1/3 
per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  industrial 
companies.  The  rates  on  the  quarterly 


premium  policies  of  the  savings  banks, 
of  course,  do  not  show  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  the  companies. 

A  number  of  marked  changes  in  premi- 
um rates  and  provisions  of  the  policies 
have  been  made  by  the  large  industrial 
companies  in  the  last  few  years.  To 
what  extent  these  may  be  regarded  as 
results  of  the  new  system  is  impossible 
to  estimate.  Probably  recent  insurance 
legislation  in  a  number  of  states,  and  the 
fall  of  the  business  from  thorough  public 
approbation  have  had  considerable  effect. 
Mr.  Brandeis  believes  the  introduction 
of  the  Massachusetts  plan  to  be  largely 
responsible.  Speaking  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  savings  insurance  move- 
ment he  says : 

Its  greatest  success  by  far  has  been  its 
effect  upon  the  industrial  insurance  com- 
panies. For  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years 
prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  savings 
bank  insurance  movement  there  has  been  no 
reduction  in  the  premiums  of  industrial  pol- 
icies. In  the  three  years  since  the  move- 
ment was  started,  industrial  insurance  com- 
panies' premiums  have  been  reduced  on  an 
average  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  the  first 
large  reduction  having  been  made  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1907,  after  the  plan  was  submitted 
to  the  Legislative  Recess  Insurance  Commit- 
tee; the  second  as  of  July  1,  1909,  after  the 
system  had  been  put  into  successful  opera- 
tion. 

This  reduction  will  soon  result  in  an  an- 
nual saving  to  the  working  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts alone  of  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,- 
000;  for  the  amount  of  industrial  premiums 
collected  by  the  companies  in  Massachusetts 
was,  in  1908,  $8,062,389.  A  relatively  small 
part  of  the  premiums  of  that  year  had  the 
benefit  of  the  reduced  rate,  but  as  the  aver- 
age life  of  an  industrial  policy  is  less  than 
four  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  saving 
to  the  working  people,  resulting  from  this 
reduction  in  rates  in  Massachusetts  will,  in 
a  few  years,  rise  above  $1,000,000  annually. 

Proportion    which    the    number    of    lapsed    policies 

represents   of   the    total    policies    issued    in 

the  two  years  compared. 


Two   largest   New   York 

Industrial    insurance 

companies. 


Two     Massachusetts 

savings   Insurance 

banks. 
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The  saving  in  Massachusetts  represents, 
however,  only  a  small  part  of  the  saving  to 
the  working  people  of  America  from  the  re- 
duction now  made.  The  total  industrial  pre- 
miums collected  in  the  United  States  in  1908 
were  about  $90,000,000.  It  will  be  but  a  few 
years  when  the  saving  effected  on  the  vol- 
ume of  insurance  represented  by  such  pre- 
miums will  be  between  $10,000,000  and  $15,- 
000,000  a  year. 

Another  great  change  to  the  advantage  of 
policy  holders  resulting  from  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  savings  bank  insurance  move- 
ment, is  the  increase  of  the  amount  payable 
in  case  of  the  death  of  the  insured  within  the 
first  years  after  the  policy  is  written.  For 
probably  twenty  years  prior  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  savings  bank  insurance  move- 
ment, the  policies  of  the  leading  industrial 
companies  provided  that  in  case  of  death 
within  the  first  six  months,  only  one-fourth 
of  the  face  of  the  policy  would  be  paid.  The 
savings  insurance  advocates  insisted  that 
such  provisions  were  in  effect  delusive,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half 
of  all  industrial  policies  lapsed  within  a  year, 
the  effect  was  to  make  the  industrial  insur- 
ance for  an  apppreciable  portion  of  the  aver- 
age time  covered  by  the  policy,  not  only 
twice  as  expensive  as  ordinary  insurance,  but 
indeed  four  or  eight  times  as  expensive. 

The  savings  bank  insurance  policies  pro- 
vide that  the  full  amount  written  in  the 
policy  shall  be  payable  even  in  case  of  death 
immediately  after  the  policy  is  written. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  savings  bank 
insurance  movement,  the  industrial  com- 
panies have  made  the  full  benefit  of  the  pol- 
icy payable  in  case  of  death  six  months  after 
the  policy  is  written,  and  one-half  payable 
in  case  of  death  within  the  first  six  months. 

For  the  last  ten  years  prior  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  savings  bank  insurance  move- 
ment, the  two  leading  industrial  companies 
gave  no  cash  surrender  value  until  the  end 
of  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  the  policy, 
and  in  case  of  lapse  of  policy,  gave  a  small 
paid  up  value  after  three  years,  but  denied 
to  the  insured  th'e  right  to  extended  insur- 
ance. The  savings  banks  insurance  act  pro- 
vided that  no  policy  should  be  forfeited  after 
premiums  covering  six  months  had  been 
paid,  and  that  in  the  event  that  premium 
payments  then  ceased,  the  insured  should 
have  either  a  cash  surrender  value,  paid-up 
insurance  or  extended  insurance.  Since  the 
inauguration  of  the  savings  bank  insurance 
movement,  the  two  leading  industrial  com- 
panies have  changed  their  policies  so  as  to 
give  extended  insurance  after  three  years, 
and  a  cash  surrender  value  after  ten  years. 

Bank  Commissioner  Arthur  B.  Chapin 
stated  in  his  annual  report  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  in  January  that  the  fear 
professed  by  savings  bank  people  of  a 
weakening  of  the  stability  of  the  banks 


undertaking  insurance  has  not  been  real- 
ized. Both  the  Whitman  and  the  Peo- 
ple's banks  have  reported  increased  de- 
posits during  the  period. 

One  year's  test,  of  course,  is  hardly 
sufficient  for  very  significant  conclusions 
as  to  the  remote  future  of  the  scheme, 
but  the  reports  show  that  the  new  de- 
parture has  made  a  good  showing  both  in 
volume  and  efficiency  of  business  done, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  reports  are  for  the  initial  year.  2,500 
policies  have  been  written  at  rates  sub- 
stantially below  those  of  the  insurance 
companies ;  in  other  words,  industrial  in- 
surance has  been  considerably  cheapened. 
This  has  been  due  principally  to  the 
elimination  of  agents'  and  solicitors'  com- 
missions, and  the  payment  by  the  state  of 
the  actuarial  and  a  part  of  the  medical 
expense.  But  Mr.  Brandeis  is  undoubt- 
edly right  in  saying  that  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  the  scheme  has  been  its  effect 
upon  the  industrial  insurance  companies. 
What  he  calls  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
in  rates  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
companies  have  been  distributing  bonuses 
from  time  to  time  to  their  policy  holders 
and  thus  increasing  the  benefits  offered  at 
the  old  rates,  which  have  remained  sta- 
tionary. Bonuses  to  policy  holders,  how- 
ever, are  benefits  which  may  be  given  or 
not  given  as  the  company  wills ;  whereas, 
when  rates  are  lowered  the  purchaser  is 
in  a  position  to  demand  the  benefits  of- 
fered. But  whether  bonuses  or  reduc- 
tions in  rates,  the  customer  at  the  insur- 
ance counter  has  profited. 

The  companies  believe  that  the  plan 
has  narrow  limitations,  that  no  large  vol- 
ume of  business  can  be  done  except  upon 
a  commercial  basis  with  paid  solicitors, 
that  the  unthrifty  who  need  insurance 
most  and  the  foreigner  who  does  not 
speak  English  will  not  be  reached,  and 
that  the  lapse  rate  will  ultimately  be  as 
high  as  that  of  the  companies.  Thirteen 
years  ago  the  Metropolitan  began  the 
issue  of  $500  policies  at  a  cost  much  be- 
low the  industrial  rates,  on  the  payment 
of  premiums  annually,  semi-annually  or 
quarterly.  This  was  to  meet  a  demand 
for  insurance  made  by  such  work  people 
as  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  their  pre- 
miums in  larger  amounts  and  at  greater 
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intervals  of  time. 
In  1907  the  Met- 
ropolitan had  35,- 
ooo  of  these  poli- 
cies in  force  in 
Massachusetts  car- 
rying an  insurance 
of  over  $16,500,- 
ooo.  In  other 
words,  since  1897 
the  Metropolitan 
has  been  using  the 
savings  bank  plan 
of  e  1  i  min  a  t  i  n  g 
agents  as  applied  to 
purchasers  of  $500 
policies  or  greater. 
It  believes  that  the 
purchaser  of  in- 
surance in  sums 
less  than  $500  will 
not  be  reached  ex- 
cept through  paid 
s  o  1  i  c  i  t  o  rs,  and 
that  the  great 
mass  of  industrial 
insurance  business, 
therefore,  must 
continue  to  be 
searched  for  by 
agents  and  house- 
to-house  canvassers.  The  truth  or  fal- 
sity of  this  contention  is  precisely  what 
the  Massachusetts  experiment  is  aimed 
to  test. 

EXTENSION:   EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGN 

Since  the  banks  are  prohibited  from 
paying  agents  and  solicitors,  extension 
has  been  carried  on  very  largely  through 
the  Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance 


Out  of  this  envelope  you  will  pay 
for  groceries  and  milk  and  clothes 
and  house  rent.  Go  a  step  farther 
and  pay  a  little  bit  on  them  ahead 
— a  few  years  from  now.  It's  a 
contract  under  which  you  yourself 
may  not  win,  but  your  wife  and 
babies  CAN'T  LOSE. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
cleared  the  way  for  you.  She  offers 
you  PROTECTION  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  and  with  all  the  profits 
paid  back  to  those  you  leave  behind. 
Ask  the  Paymaster  for  further  in- 
formation about 

Savings  Bank  Insurance 
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League  whose 
president  is  ex- 
Gov.  William  L. 
Douglas;  the  first 
vice-president,  ex- 
Go  v.  John  L. 
Bates ;  and  the  sec- 
retary, Dennis  D. 
Driscoll.  The  vice- 
presidents*  of  t  h  e 
league  include 
prominent  bankers, 
social  workers, 
clergymen,  1  a  w- 
yers,  and  manufac- 
t  u  r  e  r  s.  Long 
strides  in  publicity 
were  made  by  the 
enlightening  cam- 
paign which  pre- 
ceded the  passage 
of  the  act  and 
stimulated  discus- 
sion in  every  part 
of  the  state.  The 
presidents  of  the 
State  Branch  of 
the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor, 
of  the  Boston  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union, 
of  the  International  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union,  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Textile  Workers'  Union- 
representing  Massachusetts's  leading  in- 
dustries— together  with  representatives 
of  nearly  300  labor  unions,  were  among 
its  supporters.  Besides  the  backing  from 
wage  earners,  .it  has  secured  the  cordial 
endorsement  of  employers,  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Massachu- 
setts Civic  League,  charity  organization 


'Arthur  Amory,  Amory,  Brown  and  Co.,  director 
Old  Boston  National  Bank ;  George  S.  Baldwin, 
broker,  Chestnut  Hill ;  C.  N.  Barney,  mayor  of 
Lynn ;  Charles  W.  Blrtwell,  secretary  Children's 
Aid  Society,  Boston  ;  Louis  D.  Brandels  of  Bran- 
dels,  Dunbar  and  Nutter,  attorneys  at  law.  Bos- 
ton ;  Frederick  Dodge,  United  States  district  Judge, 
Belmont ;  Rev.  C.  P.  Dole,  Jamaica  Plain ;  Dennis 
D.  Driscoll,  secretary  Massachusetts  Branch  A.  P. 
of  L. ;  George  H.  Ellis,  treasurer  George  H.  Ellis 
Company,  Newton  ;  Thomas  B.  Fltzpatrlck,  Brown, 
Durrell  and  Co. ;  president  Union  Institution  for 
Savings,  Boston ;  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  treasurer 
Arlington  Mills ;  Charles  W.  Holtzer,  The  Holtzer- 
Cabot  Electric  Company,  Brookllne ;  Arthur  Hud- 
dell,  president  Central  Labor  Union,  Boston  ;  Jer- 
ome Jones,  president  Jones,  McDuffee  and  Strat- 
ton ;  Rev.  H.  W.  Klmball,  South  Weymouth ;  Rt. 
Rev.  William  Lawrence,  bishop  of  Massachusetts ; 
Col.  Thomas  L.  Llvermore,  first  vice-president 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company ;  Francis  C. 


Lowell,  United  States  circuit  Judge,  Bosten ;  E. 
F.  X.  McCarthy,  Boston,  secretary  Amalgamated 
Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance  No. 
17;  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Brookllne;  F.  S.  Mead, 
Brookllne ;  Laurence  Minot,  chairman  executive 
committee  Good  Government  Association,  Boston ; 
Most  Rev.  W.  H.  O'Connell,  archbishop  of  Boston  ; 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  president  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Boston ;  Preston  Pond,  treasurer  Dennlson 
Manufacturing  Company ;  trustee  Winchester  Sav- 
ings Bank ;  Judge  Warren  A.  Reed,  trustee  Peo- 
ple's Savings  Bank,  Brockton;  Rev.  J.  C.  Sharp, 
Waban;  Wellington  Smith,  Lee,  Mass.;  The 
Smith  Paper  Co. ;  James  J.  Storrow,  of  Lee, 
Hlgginson  and  Co. ;  Prof.  Frank  W.  Tausslg,  Har- 
vard University :  Judge  George  L.  Wentworth, 
trustee  South  Weymouth  Savings  Bank.  South 
Weymouth ;  D.  G.  wing,  president  First  National 
Bank,  Boston ;  William  L.  Wlnslow,  trustee  Five 
Cents  Savings  Bank,  Fall  River. 
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ARE  YOU  SAVING  MONEY? 

Savings  Bank  Insurance  will  help 
you  save,  and  protect  your  family. 
Our  office  will  take  your  applica- 
tion or  give  information.  If  you 
are  interested  give  your  name  to 
your  foreman. 

Sign  here.. 


FROM   A   PAY   ENVELOPE. 

societies  and  other  social  workers.  The 
league  has  had  a  number  of  instructors 
in  the  field  explaining  the  whole  plan  to 
individual  wage  earners,  small  groups  of 
employes,  labor  union  gatherings,  men's 
clubs,  women's  clubs,  and  various  other 
combinations  of  people.  The  instructors 
have  aimed  to  present  the  essential  points 
in  a  way  that  might  lead  to  something 
more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  real  nature  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  business.  Rev.  Harry 
W.  Kimball,  a  successful  and  progressive 
young  New  England  clergyman,  has  re- 
cently accepted  the  office  of  field  secre- 
tary. He  purposes  increasing  the  number 
of  instructors,  both  paid  and  volunteer, 
increasing  the  number  of  agencies  and 
prosecuting  a  vigorous  educational  cam- 
paign. 

A  recent  development  is  a  plan  now 
being  worked  out  for  instruction  in  sav- 
ings bank  insurance  in  the  public  schools 
as  a  part  of  the  arithmetic  courses.  A 
set  of  examples  and  problems  is  under 
process  of  preparation ;  it  is  proposed 
that  thrift,  savings  and  old-age  pensions 
shall  be  studied  in  their  relation  to  in- 
surance. The  work  of  the  league  is  thus 
more  than  advertising;  it  is  instruction 
in  thrift. 

It  is  true  that  the  plan  has  thus  far 
reached  but  few  of  the  wage  earners  out- 
side of  the  more  thrifty  or  provident 
class;  and  further,  its  advance  into  that 
group  will  undoubtedly  be  slow.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  extremely  high  percent- 
age of  industrial  policies  which  lapse 


within  the  first  year,  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  a  rapid  enlisting  of  the 
unthrifty  in  the  scheme  would  result  in 
a  gain  to  the  individual  or  to  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  league  is  going  about  its  enter- 
prise in  a  businesslike  way.  It  is  at- 
tempting to  furnish  safe  and  good  in- 
surance at  low  cost,  and  is  stimulating  a 
discriminating  knowledge  of  what  it  has 
for  sale.  Cheap,  safe  insurance,  provid- 
ing for  the  wage  earner's  declining  years, 
is  a  necessity  in  every  industrial  com- 
munity. In  place  of  the  German  pension 
system  which  divides  the  burden  between 
the  state,  the  employer,  and  the  employe, 
and  which  means  compulsion,  and  instead 
of  the  English  scheme  of  old-age  pen- 
sions borne  by  general  taxation,  which 
may  mean  charity,  Massachusetts  has  set 
up  a  working  plan  by  which  her  wage 
earners  may  provide  their  own  old-age 
annuities — a  characteristic  American  plan 
which  means  independence. 


Do  You  See  That 
Old  Man  Over 
There  ? 


DO  you  see  that  old  man  over  there — 
the  one  in  the  shabby  clothes,  I 
mean,  whose  hands  tremble  so?  A 
hard  worker  all  his  life  but  can't  work  any 
more.  All  in.  Sits  around  on  the  porch 
most  of  the  day.  Hobbles  down  to  the 
postoffice  sunny  afternoons.  His  two  sons 
do  their  best  to  care  for  him,  but  they 
have  their  own  little  flocks  to  look  after. 
He  knows  he's  a  burden  and  he's  wait- 
ing—  just  waiting  for  his  time  to  come. 
Can  you  find  a  more  pitiful  sight? 
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A  CABIN  COLLOQUY 

WHAT  THE  WANDERER  FOUND  IN  THE  WOODS 


ISABEL  C.  BARROWS 

NEW  YORK 


When  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  the  words, 
"In  retirement  make  frequent  colloquies, 
or  short  discoursings,"  he  little  dreamed 
that  they  would  be  selected  250  years 
later  as  the  enticing  line  on  an  invitation 
to  a  cabin  colloquy  in  the  Canadian 
woods.  As  the  Wanderer  was  cruising 
about  the  shores  of  beautiful  Memphre- 
magog  last  summer  he  heard  of  this  com- 
bination of  discussions  on  social  better- 
ment with  mountain  climbing,  and  eager- 
ly consented  to  join  the  congenial  souls 
who  were  there  before  him. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  men  and 
women  from  as  widely  separated  places 
as  Montreal  and  St.  Louis,  Washington 
and  Chicago,  Oklahoma  and  Switzer- 

['  Tin-  Tallin  Colloquy  took  place  at  their  camp 
on  Lake  Memphremagog,  by  invitation  of  Henry 
Raymond  Mussey  of  Columbia  University,  and 
Mrs.  Mussey.  The  illustrations  are  from  photo- 
graphs of  Birchbay  Camp.  ED.] 


Mav 


inn. 


land,  were  sitting  about  the  blazing  camp 
fire  when  the  Wanderer  drew  up  his 
canoe  and  dropped  in  among  them.  The 
students  of  the  "dismal  science"  were  for 
once  bathed  in  light. 

For  this  was  primarily  a  meeting  of 
economists.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cornell, 
Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  Smith,  Vassar 
and  Bryn  Mawr  were  all  represented  by 
professors  and  graduates.  It  was  not  a 
summer  hotel  piazza,  assembly. 

If  one  may  venture  to  mention  a  few 
names  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Prof.  Ed- 
win R.  A.  Seligman  and  Prof.  Frank  A. 
Fetter  were  the  master  masons  who  laid 
the  economic  foundations  on  which  was 
raised  a  symmetrical  and  beautiful  super- 
structure, to  which  sociologists  and  phi- 
lanthropists contributed.  The  ten  days' 
discussion  implied  a  communism  of 
thought  and  ideals,  as  the  daily  life  was  a 
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communism  of  domestic  toil  and  glad- 
ness. 

Think  of  a  conference  without  a  set 
discourse,  a  written  paper ;  with  scarcely 
a  scrap  of  notes !  Each  spoke  from  the 
fullness  of  his  heart  as  well  as  from  his 
knowledge.  The  historians  harked  back 
to  the  past,  holding  up  the  lights  of  for- 
mer days.  The  prophets  of  the  future — 
the  few  favored  clergymen  in  the  group 
— held  out  bright  torches  to  lead  the  way ; 
and  those  who  have  been  busy  for  years 
in  guiding  affairs  of  legislation,  or  in 


earth  and  rock  as  he  climbed  the  rugged 
slopes  of  Mt.  Orford,  so  uplifted  was  he 
by  his  fellow  -  climbers'  discourse  on 
things  of  high  import  to  man  and  society. 
Then  the  evenings  about  the  fire! 
What  a  pity  that  the  jokes  and  stories 
were  not  reported!  And  the  Saturday 
night  dance,  with  the  flags  of  many  na- 
tions overhead  and  the  old-fashioned  fid- 
dler calling  out  the  changes  in  the  old- 
fashioned  quadrille, 

"Lady  round  lady,  gent  also; 
Lady  round  gent,  gent  don't  go !" 


THE   CABIN   FIRE. 


helping  direct  social  betterment  in  new 
commonwealths,  had  each  a  chance  to 
speak. 

All  work  and  no  play  may  make  a  dull 
Jack,  but  the  work  here  was  so  brilliant 
that  it  hardly  needed  the  play  to  quicken 
imagination  and  effort.  Swimming  in 
the  sparkling  lake,  rowing  or  paddling 
over  its  breezy  surface,  tramping  over 
the  hills  and  through  the  upland  pastures, 
gave  a  never-ending  chance  to  continue 
the  cabin  discussions  which  every  noon 
were  closed  with  the  promptitude  of  mili- 
tary, precision.  Indeed  the  Wanderer 
hardly  recalls  touching  his  feet  to  solid 


while  the  grave  and  reverend  ministers, 
the  learned  professors,  the  merry  farm- 
er's daughters,  the  college  young  folk 
had  a  merry  time  together.  Who  would 
have  dreamed  it  was  an  economo-socio- 
logic  conference?  Then  the  evening  with 
the  most  astounding  charades  and  the 
cleverest  acting;  and  the  "Hottentot 
night"  when  from  "Darkest  Africa" 
emerged  men  and  women  in  black,  whose 
wit  scintillated  like  meteors  and  whose 
shafts  of  fun  were  so  poignant  that  the 
sides  of  the  on-lookers  were  as  sore  as 
though  pierced  with  veritable  arrows! 
Never  was  there  a  more  delightful  com- 
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mingling  of  the  grave  and  gay,  and  the 
morning's  sober  discussion  was  all  the 
clearer  and  more  human  for  the  evening's 
flash  of  fun. 

And  the  two  Sundays:  the  first  with 
it-  words  on  Worship,  the  hymns  of 
praise,  the  solemn  service  when  the  ashes 
of  one  they  all  loved,  brought  from  the 
noisy  city,  were  hidden  in  the  warm  bos- 
om of  Mother  Earth  where  the  moun- 
tains look  down  on  the  forest  and  the 
sky  arches  overhead ;  the  evening  under 
the  flags  again,  with  the  story  of  Russia's 


the  bottom  of  it  all.  He  heard  with 
sympathy  and  delight  the  closing  words 
of  the  wise  master,  Professor  Fetter,  and 
I  venture  to  repeat  them  in  part,  as 
caught  by  a  stenographic  pencil.  He 
said: 

"That  which  the  great  body  of  men 
feel  and  desire,  that  is  the  thing  which  is 
going  to  be  done  sooner  or  later.  Senti- 
ment is  not  a  thing  to  be  sneered  at.  It 
is  to  be  regulated  and  limited  to  its  prop- 
er sphere.  We  must  distinguish  between 
true  and  false  sympathy  and  sentiment. 


THE   CEDAR   ROOM. 


noble  prisoners  told  by  one  who  had  just 
come  from  that  faraway  land  of  mingled 
despair  and  aspiration ;  and  the  second 
Sunday  when  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  social  betterment  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed by  those  who  profess  varied 
creeds,  but  who  unite  in  the  one  great 
purpose  of  life.  The  Wanderer  saw  and 
heard  it  all  and  rejoiced  in  the  goodness 
of  the  comradeship,  the  beauties  of  land 
and  lake,  the  clearness  of  the  principles, 
enunciated,  the  sweet  faith  and  optimism 
that  characterized  the  spirit  of  the  col- 
loquy and  the  common  sense  that  lay  at 


We  must  believe  that  it  is  a  social  func- 
tion to  widen  sympathy.  I  am  becoming 
more  and  more  charitable  to  the  unscien- 
tific idealists  who  interest  themselves  in 
these  subjects;  more  and  more  patient 
toward  the  negative  critics  of  society,  be- 
cause all  of  these  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public  the  abuses  that  must  be 
corrected,  constantly  making  the  public 
conscience  more  sensitive.  People  can- 
not sympathize  with  things  which  they 
have  not  touched.  It  is  marvelous  to  see 
how  the  attitude  changes  when  one  is 
brought  into  close  personal  touch  with 


DISTANT    BLBPHANTIS. 


misery.  This  is  the  service  which  is  done 
by  friendly  visiting,  by  the  social  settle- 
ments, by  all  things  that  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  larger  and  larger  number  of 
persons.  It  is  only  after  we  know  what 
we  want  that  there  is  any  wish  to  em- 
body those  things  in  legislation ;  or  any 
need  for  the  sociologic  expert  to  pro- 
nounce on  those  projects.  Before  we 
can  win  the  things  that  will  improve  so- 
ciety we  must  win  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  desire  those  things. 

"Supposing  we  yearn  to  attain  some 
ideal  condition  of  equality ;  that  we  want 
all  men  to  enjoy  the  same  sum  of  eco- 
nomic goods,  then  we  meet  the  great 
problem  of  harmonizing  what  we  want 
and  what  we  can  get.  Certain  things  can 
be  done  and  certain  things  cannot.  Clear- 
ness of  vision  is  not  always  a  guarantee 
of  truth.  A  buzzing  fly  beats  helplessly 
against  the  window-pane.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  our  reformers  today  are  just 
as  sure  as  the  buzzing  fly,  but  just  as 
surely  they  are  trying  ways  which  cannot 
lead  out  to  the  light.  We  must  then  con- 
sider what  are  the  limits  within  which 
we  are  working.  Every  art  is  limited  by 
the  material  in  which  it  works.  Clay, 
marble,  wood,  cement,  may  each  be  made 
to  assume  certain  shapes.  AVe  may 
mould  figures  of  sand  which  we  cannot 
make  with  shot.  So  in  social  work  we 
must  consider  the  material.  To  my  mind 
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the  fundamental  question  in  social  re- 
form is  the  biological  question,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  kind  of  people  of  which  the 
world  is  to  be  made  in  the  years  to  come. 
Socialized  man  is  a  product  of  forces 
which  have  impelled  him  forward  and 
upward  along  a  narrow  path.  The  bio- 
logic problem  of  the  future  is  not  only  to 
prevent  deterioration,  but  to  improve  the 
social  material.  The  sad  truth  is  that  a 
large  part  of  the  material  of  which  the 
social  world  is  made  is  not  up  to  the 
minimum  standard  required  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  true  democracy.  These  anti- 
social elements  must  be  eliminated  and 
we  must  find  some  process  by  which, 
generation  after  generation,  the  survival 
and  the  increase  of  the  higher  type  of 
man  shall  be  secured.  The  forces  of 
the  past  have  brought  us  to  where  we  are. 
We  are  now  a  part  of  those  forces  and 
we  are  laboring  toward  something  better, 
but  we  must  strive,  not  as  the  buzzing  fly, 
but  with  the  aid  of  history,  of  the  natural 
sciences,  of  research,  of  reason  in  all 
departments  of  human  endeavor. 

"We  are  agreed  that  we  must  har- 
monize the  better,  truer  opportunity  for 
the  individual  with  a  far  higher  type  of 
social  organization  and  co-operation  than 
we  have  today.  The  process  of  socializ- 
ing our  political  institutions  is  at  present 
lagging  far  behind  advancing  science  and 
material  progress.  Our  social  institu- 
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tions  need  only  to  be  lifted  to  the  level 
of  the  individuals  in  society  that  we  may 
see  social  progress.  My  faith  is  optimis- 
tic. Men  as  they  are  deserve  a  better 
society  than  they  have.  But  as  we  are 
getting  that  we  must  never  cease  to  strive 
for  the  improvement  of  the  individual. 
In  the  work  before  us  there  is  a  higher 
function  for  the  school,  for  the  church, 
for  the  family  than  has  yet  been  realized. 
For  though  society  shapes  the  individuals 
in  it,  just  as  truly  the  individuals  make 
society,  which  never  can  be  better  than 
the  men  who  compose  it." 

So  the  meeting  closed,  each  member 
saying  it  had  been  a  really  rare  and  great 
occasion,  and  one  by  one  the  colloquists 


departed,  by  boat,  on  foot,  by  wagon, 
and  the  woods  were  left  to  the  solitude 
of  two,  with  the  Wanderer  as  the  last 
guest.  Nature  resumed  her  reign  and 
the  timid  things  came  back  again,  fear- 
ing no  longer  the  hum  of  conversation 
and  the  shock  of  laughter.  The  vesper 
sparrow  picked  up  the  bread  crumbs  that 
he  threw  to  her.  The  chipmunk  took 
raisins  from  his  fingers  and  the  humming 
bird  again  sipped  honey  from  the  gay 
nasturtium  flowers  and  the  brilliant  bee- 
balm  blossoms.  Then  silence  brooded 
over  the  scene  and  as  the  Wanderer  also 
took  his  departure  he  plucked  the  last 
spray  of  wild  forget-me-nots  still  nod- 
ding by  the  brook. 


THE  COLLOQUY  CABIN. 


THE  SOCIAL  COST  OF  HIGH  PRICES 


MARY    BROWN    SUMNER 

OF  THE  STAFF  OF  "THE  SURVEY" 


The  increased  cost  of  living  has  been 
called  by  Gifford  Pinchot  one  of  the 
problems  of  human  conservation.  Most, 
if  not  all,  such  problems  are  more  acute 
in  New  York  than  elsewhere  and  evi- 
dences of  human  wear  and  tear  due  to 
high  prices  are  only  too  apparent.  A 
German  mother  of  six  children,  an  un- 
usually careful  housewife,  was  good 
enough  to  go  over  her  accounts  for  last 
winter  and  this  with  the  writer.  Her 
weekly  expenditures  last  winter  were  as 
follows : 

May    7,    1910. 


Food    $7.35 


Fuel    

Rent    

Insurance 
Clothing  , 
Sundries  . 


1.00 
3.00 
.65 
2.00 
1.50 


15.50 

Her  available  weekly  income  is  fixed 
at  this  amount,  and  she  has  used  every 
means  possible  to  a  skillful  marketer 
who  is  on  confidential  terms  with  her 
tradesmen  to  avoid  drawing  on  her  re- 
serve fund  for  the  slack  summer  months. 
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Nevertheless,   the   increase 
in  certain  commodities  that 
she  reports,  has  raised  her 
necessary  food  expenditure 
by  ninety  cents  a  week,  or 
thirteen  per  cent  above  last 
year's   schedule.      Part   of 
this  comes  out  of  the  sum- 
mer fund,  as  much  as  can 
be  spared  out  of  clothing 
and    sundries  —  the    latter 
including    carfares,    health 
and   recreation   expenses — 
and  the  balance,  about  a  third  of  the 
whole  amount,  is  made  up  by  "stinting." 
She   has    somewhat   increased    her   con- 
sumption of  potatoes,  but  has  cut  out 
pork    entirely,    has    decreased    her    con- 
sumption  of    beef   one-sixth,   of   butter 
one-fourth,  and  now  mixes  one  quart  of 
skimmed  milk  with  one  of  bottled.    Not 
all  families  have  a  reserve  fund  or  as 
large   a   clothing  and   sundries   balance, 
and  in  many  cases  the  whole  must  be 
made  up  by  going  without 
— by  "crowding  nearer  to 
the  edge  of  want." 

From  tradesmen  and  so- 
cial workers  we  hear  of 
this  cutting  down  on  the 
four  food  essentials — meat, 
butter,  eggs  and  milk.  This 
is  no  spectacular  and  short- 
lived boycott  by  the  middle 
class,  but  a  permanent  par- 
ing off  the  edges  of  food 
consumption  by  the  very 
poor. 

Another  way  of  making 
up  the  deficit  is  the  work 
of  mothers  and  children — 
a  method  not  so  universal- 
ly open  as  the  passive  one 
of  stinting.  Not  only  do 
social  workers  report  a 
large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  looking  for 
janitor's  work  with  free 
rent,  but  of  thirty  day  nurs- 
eries where  inquiry  was 
made  only  one  reported  a 
decrease  in  applications 
over  the  preceding  year. 
Eleven  reported  no  de- 
crease and  eighteen  an  ab- 


solute increase.  That  is, 
their  experience  shows  as 
many  women  in  the  labor 
market  in  a  year  of  pros- 
perity as  in  a  year  of  slack 
work  for  men. 

The  Board  of  Health  re- 
ports an  increase  this  win- 
ter over  last  of  1,922  work 
certificates  issued  to  school 
children,  which  may  in  part 
at     least    be     ascribed     to 
greater   need  at   home   for 
what  the  children  can  earn.    From  more 
than   one   source,   too,   we  hear  that   a 
smaller  number  of  boys  and  girls  are 
going  to  the  high  schools.     One  public 
school  principal,  after  giving  the  number 
from  her  school — twenty-two  in  1909-10 
as   against  thirty-four  in    1908-9 — says: 
"Very  few  of  our  girls  leave  school  un- 
less under  financial  stress.    The  increase, 
not  in  a  period  of  depression,  is,  there- 
fore, significant.    Last  year  and  in  years 
preceding,    two  -  thirds    of 
our  graduates  went  to  high 
school.     This   year   only 
one-half." 

These  observed  results, 
namely,  a  shortened  period 
of  education  for  children, 
overwork  for  women  and 
stinting  for  all — the  sum 
total  a  distinct  lowering  of 
that  American  standard  of 
living  which  Professor  Pat- 
ten says  has  been  the  mar- 
vel of  the  world  —  give 
some  hint  of  the  social  cost 
of  high  prices. 

RETAIL  PRICES  LAST 
YEAR  AND  THIS 

That  the  amount  of  in- 
crease in  retail  cost  of  food 
is  enough  to  explain  these 
results  was  shown  by  an 
investigation  of  prices  cov- 
ering about  fifty  sources  of 
information  scattered 
throughout  the  poorer  sec- 
tions of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx.  The  schedule  of 
cents  increase  in  the  win- 
Brooklyn  Bagie.  ter  1909-10  over  1908-9 
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which  follows  is  placed  for  comparison 
beside  that  of  Winifred  Gibbs,  domestic 
science  vistor  of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
whose  tables,  based  upon  a  wide  canvass 
of  retail  shops  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
have  been  used  in  the  federal  investiga- 
tion of  cost  of  living. 

INCREASE  WINTER  1909-10  OVER  1908-9. 

Cents  Incr.  W.  Gibbs'  Table. 
Lamb  (Ib.)   $.02V2 


Mutton 

Beef 

Pork 

Lard 

Chicken 

Fish 

Butter 

Cheese 

Eggs    (doz.)     

Milk   (qt.  or  can  con- 
densed)  

Flour   (3V2   Ib.)    

Sugar  


.04 
.03 
.04% 

.03  y2 

.05 
.02 
.04 
.03 
.06 

.01 
.01 


Total 


.40 


$.04 

.04  to  .05 
.05 
.03 

.03 
.06 
.02 
.06 

.01 


.34 


Miss  Gibbs's  tables,  it  will  be  seen, 
even  though  they  leave  out  chicken  and 
lamb  and  show  no  increase  in  sugar  and 
flour,  give  a  total  not  much  lower.  What 
a  total  of  forty  cents  on  one  unit  of  each 
of  these  necessary  commodities  means  to 
a  family  can  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing table  of  amounts  used  weekly  and  the 
resulting  cost,  averaged  from  the  state- 
ments of  four  families  of  five  members 
each: 


WEEKLY  FAMILY  EXPENDII 

Weekl 
Amoui 
Lamb    4V,  Ib 

'URE. 

y  Increased 
it.       Cost, 
s.        $.liy4 
.08 
.27 
.11% 
.03  y2 
.20 
.05 
.10 

.01  y2 

.12 
.14 
ilb. 
)           .01 

.00  y2 

Mutton    

2 

Beef    

9 

Pork    

2% 

Lard    

1 

Chicken    

4 

Fish    

2% 

Butter    

2% 

Cheese 

.  .      .  .           y* 

Eggs    

2  doz 

Milk    

14    qts 

Flour    

1   (3V 

Sugar    

unit 
1 

Total  increase    . .~ 


$1.25 


To  this  weekly  increase  must  be  added 
another  element  which  it  is   impossible 


"THE   PURSUIT    OF    LUXURIES." 

•St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

to  estimate;  that  is,  the  shrinkage  of 
loaves  and  of  food  bought  in  packages. 
The  loaf  of  today,  which  is  standardized 
at  one  pound,  weighs  but  fourteen 
ounces.  The  government  is  now  bring- 
ing suit,  under  the  pure  food  and  drugs 
act,  against  several  firms  for  selling 
short-weight  packages,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  weights  and  measures  of 
New  York  state  reports  that  he  has 
enough  evidence  on  hand  in  regard  to 
shrinkages  "without  notice"  to  warrant 
an  agitation  for  legislation  requiring  the 
marking  of  weight,  measure  or  count  on 
packages.  An  average  made  from  the 
estimates  of -the  heads  of  fifteen  house- 
holds gives  an  increase  for  food  expendi- 
tures this  year  of  fifteen  per  cent  and 
this  is  probably  not  an  overstatement.  In 
view  of  such  results,  it  is  impossible  to 
agree  with  Professor  Patten  that  "the 
crisis  is  not  so  severe  in  the  case  of  the 
marginal  workers  as  it  is  with  the  class 
whose  incomes  range  from  $1,000  to 
$3,000.  The  urgent,  unsatisfied  demand 
is  not  so  much  for  food  as  for  comforts." 
In  the  effort  to  find  the  causes  of  this 
intensification  of  the  struggle  for  life 
there  has  sprung  up  a  magazine  literature 
of  high  prices.  Arranged  in  a  climax  of 
importance  the  causes  assigned  are:  re- 
tailers' excessive  profit,  undue  increase  in 
wages,  extravagance  and  the  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living,  increase  of  popula- 
tion beyond  the  means  of  subsistence, 
monopoly,  including  our  "trust-tariff", 
exhaustion  of  our  natural  resources,  and 
the  increase  in  the  world's  gold  supply. 
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GOIN(;   UP! 


St.    Louis 


WASTE  OF  THE  SMALL  RETAILER 

"Near  home"  to  the  consumer  is  the 
retailer's  price.  Bradstreet's  record  of  a 
general  increase  in  wholesale  prices  to 
the  amount  of  sixty-one  per  cent  since 
July,  1896,  may  be  said  to  have  become 
historical  within  the  last  four  months. 
Since  the  previous  high  record,  in  March, 
1907,  prices  of  foodstuffs  have,  accord- 
ing to  Frank  Greene  in  the  Outlook  for 
March  12,  advanced  thirty-three  per  cent 
and  between  the  two  winters  considered 
in  our  study  of  retail  prices,  general 
wholesale  prices  advanced  eleven  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent.  The  following  ta- 
ble is  averaged  from  Bradstreet's  weekly 
price  lists  for  last  winter  and  this  shows 
the  wholesale  price  of  some  of  the  com- 
modities listed  in  our  retail  schedule : 
AVERAGE  PRICE. 

Winter 
1909. 

Beef    09 

Mutton    1231 

Pork    1231 

Lard    1326 


Eggs    ( doz. )    ... 
Butter   (Ib.) 
Cheese 

Milk    (qt.) 

Flour  (3i/j  Ibs.) 
Sugar          " 


.295 
.333 
.175 
.047 
.096 
.175 


Winter 

Cents 

1910. 

Increase. 

.092 

.002 

.1068 

.016 

.089 

.034 

.099 

.033 

.286 

.009 

.307 

.026 

.152 

.023 

.043 

.004 

.089 

.007 

.161 

.014 

A  comparison  of  tables  shows  a  large 
addition  to  the  wholesale  price  of  food 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer's  table. 


There  is  little  reason,  however,  to  think 
that  the  retailer  makes  an  excessive 
profit.  A  late  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  states  that  the  increase 
in  retail  prices  in  New  York  city  out- 
distances wholesale  by  about  twenty  per 
cent.  W.  C.  Howey  in  the  Review  of 
Reviezvs  for  March  says  that  the  books 
of  six  Chicago  retail  butchers  for  one 
year  showed  a  possible  profit  of  $32.29 
on  one  steer,  provided  that  all  parts  of 
the  animal  were  sold  to  equal  advantage 
and  without  waste.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence, however,  of  a  great  deal  of  waste 
in  all  perishable  commodities.  To  avoid 
dead  loss  much  is  "put  down."  in  some 
cases  even  given  away ;  large  orders  are 
filled  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  old  customers 
often  continued  at  the  old  price  after  a 
wholesale  rise.  The  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture estimates  that  in  Washington  there 
is  one  provision  store  for  every  seventeen 
families  and  the  wasteful  expenses  of  a 
retail  business  on  so  small  a  scale,  rent 
out  of  proportion  to  accommodations, 
gas,  ice,  cost  of  service  and  delivery  of 
many  small  orders,  probably  lower  the 
margin  considerably.  Furthermore,  cut- 
throat competition  between  shops  tends 
to  keep  this  margin  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  level,  so  that  A.  W.  Page  in  the 
World's  Work  for  April  doubts  whether 
over  five  per  cent  of  the  above  twenty 
per  cent  is  actual  profit.  The  only  forms 
of  retail  business  that  make  money  on  a 
large  scale  are  the  "markets"  and  those 
stores  which  have  branches  all  over  the 
city.  But  these  sell  lower  than  other  re- 
tailers and  make  on  the  economies  of 
large  plants  rather  than  by  excessive 
profits.  In  short,  the  retailer  on  a  small 
scale  seems  to  have  contributed  to  high 
prices  with  little  profit  to  himself,  and  the 
cure  probably  lies  in  that  development 
of  large  plants  and  the  painful  squeezing 
out  of  their  small  competitors,  that  is 
now  going  on  in  the  grocery  as  well  as 
in  the  cigar  and  drug  trade. 

Even  nearer  home  than  the  corner 
grocery  as  a  cause  for  high  prices  is  the 
consumer  himself,  and  against  him  are 
brought  charges  of  too  extravagant  living 
and,  if  he  is  a  wage  earner,  of  enjoying 
too  large  a  share  of  the  products  of 
industry. 
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We  will  take  first  the-  last  of  these 
causes,  which  is  given  by  Stewart  l'.n>\\n 
in  the  Independent  of  March  24  and 
K.  \Y.  Harden  in  the  Outlook  of  April 
19.  In  spite  of  the  practice  of  consider- 
ing labor  as  a  bought  and  sold  commodity. 
in  spik-  <t"  its  appearing  in  commercial 
reviews  side  by  side  with  beef  and 
flour,  no  economist  denies  that  the  la- 
borer is  the  consumer,  not  the  con- 
sumed, as  are  other  commodities,  and 
that  an  increase  in  his  price  should 
be  judged  not  by  a  slight  increase  in 
money  but  by 
his  power  to 
increase  h  i  s 
consumption  of 
commodities.  A 
real  increase  in 
wages,  to  use 
the  expression 
of  classical  po- 
litical econo- 
m  y,  w  o  u  1  d 
mean  that  dur- 
ing the  period 
1896-1910 
money  wages 
had  risen  by 
more  than  the 
sixty-one  per 
cent  recorded 
in  the  prices  of 
com  modities. 
But  as  some- 
one says,  "wa- 
ges climb  the 
stairs  while 
prices  go  up 

on  the  elevator."  \Yalter  E.  Clark  in 
the  Revieiv  of  Reviews  for  February 
shows  from  the  March  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  in  the  last 
twenty  years  the  wages  of  the  four  mil- 
lion trade  unionists  in  the  United  States 
have  risen  only  twenty-two  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent  and  he  estimates  that 
wages  in  general,  including  unorganized 
labor,  have  risen  only  twenty  per  cent  in 
twenty  years.  Hence  there  is  a  deficit 
of  more  than  forty-one  per  cent  to  be 
made  up  by  the  laborer  before  he  can  be 
said  to  have  even  kept  up  with  prices. 
Whatever  additional  sums,  that  is,  are 
added  to  prices  on  the  ground  of  in- 


TOO   SHORT. 


creased  money  wages  in  specific  indus- 
tries, the  laborer  can  only  be  held  a  re- 
sponsible cause  when  his  money  wages 
enable  him  to  get  a  greater  share  of  real 
wages  than  heretofore.  That  the  labor 
movement  is  on  the  aggressive  at  the 
present  time  because  of  this  falling 
behind  in  real  wages  to  the  amount  of 
over  forty-one  per  cent,  is  shown  by  a 
list  too  long  to  quote,  of  strikes  for  this 
specific  demand — a  demand  which  is,  in 
the  words  of  Irving  Fisher,  "the  belated 
effect  of  high  prices."  The  aggressive 

position  of  la- 
bor toward 
prices  is  well 
expressed  b  y 
Mary  E.  Mar- 
cy  in  the  Inter- 
national S  o  - 
cialist  Review 
for  March. 

HIGHER 
STANDARD 
OF  LIVING 

"The  crisis", 
says  Professor 
Patten,  "is  the 
result  of  a  per- 
fectly normal 
tendency  for 
the  standard  of 
living  of  a  rich 
dynamic  n  a  - 
tion  to  advance 
with  rapid 
strides.  Other 
writers,  h  o  w- 
ever,  contend 

that  this  rise  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing tends  rather  to  distribute  demand 
over  many  wants  than  to  intensify  the 
demand  and  raise  the  price  of  any  one 
want  unduly.  The  increase  of  200  per 
cent  since  1896,  in  the  consumption  of 
"luxuries"  recorded  by  S.  M.  Swift  in 
the  Atlantic  for  April  probably  repre- 
sents, to  a  large  extent,  this  healthy 
broadening  of  the  field  of  wants.  What- 
ever may  be  true  of  the  relation  be- 
tween high  prices  and  the  standard  of 
living,  extravagance  pure  and  simple 
does,  however,  deserve  some  attention. 
The  decline  of  real  housekeeping,  buying 
on  a  small  scale,  and  the  use  of  prepared 
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instead  of  homemade  foods  have  prob- 
ably been  no  small  factors  in  high  prices. 
That  it  is  not  only  such  hand  to  mouth 
housekeepers  who  have  felt  the  rise,  how- 
ever, is  shown  from  three  of  Miss  Gibbs's 
carefully  prepared  dietaries  which  show 
an  increase  in  cost  since  1906  of  sixteen, 
seventeen  and  nineteen  per  cent  respec- 
tively. Russell  H.  Chittenden  in  the 
Independent  for  March  19,  says  that  the 
accepted  dietetic  standard  is  too  high!  It 
may  be  that  it  is,  and  that  we  should  cut 
down  on  our  food  consumption  once  for 
all.  But  this  will  not  help  us  with  prices 
that  increase  year  by  year.  We  cannot 
meet  a  progress- 
ive increase  in 
prices  with  a 
progressive  d  e  - 
crease  i  n  food 
consumption — un- 
less we  wish  to 
share  the  fate  of 
the  Irishman's 
cow.  Municipal 
waste  and  graft, 
which  raise  the 
tax  rate,  as  well 
as  a  d  v  e  rtising 
run  mad,  are 
collective  f o  r  m  s 
o  f  extravagance 
for  which  the 
consumer  has  to 
pay.  But  the 
worst  forms  of 
collective  extrav- 
agance are  those 
which  will  be  considered  under  ag- 
riculture and  distribution  of  population. 

GROWTH  OF  POPULATION 

How  far  increase  in  population  is  a 
contributing  cause  is  very  hard  to  say, 
so  tangled  up  is  this  question  with  mo- 
nopoly power,  to  limit  the  supply  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  agricultural 
methods  that  have  deliberately  wasted 
our  natural  resources.  To  say  that  popu- 
lation has  increased  sixty-three  per  cent 
since  1882,  while  wheat  production  has 
only  increased  twenty-five  per  cent, 
means  nothing  until  we  know  what  has 
retarded  wheat.  The  Malthusian  law 
that  human  reproduction  will  finally  out- 


distance reproduction  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  has  not  received  a  fair  trial 
in  America.  Human  reproduction  has 
gone  on  by  natural  laws,  whereas  the 
means  of  subsistence  has  either  been  un- 
duly hastened  or  unduly  checked  by  arti- 
ficial means.  That  congestion  of  popu- 
lation has  raised  prices  in  some  quar- 
ters; that  sparsity  of  population  in  agri- 
cultural districts  has  lessened  the  food 
supply  and  that  the  separation  of  the  pro- 
ducer from  the  consumer  has,  as  Simon 
N.  Patten  says  in  the  Independent  for 
February  17,  increased  cost — that  in 
short  the  distribution  of  population  is  a 
factor  in  high 
prices,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Im- 
migration and 
natural  reproduc- 
tion should,  a  s 
Professor  Clark 
says,  have  suffi- 
ciently increased 
our  labor  power 
to  have  more 
nearly  kept  sub- 
si  s  t  e  n  c  e  even 
with  population 
increase,  but,  a  s 
Franklin  H.  Gid- 
dings  points  out 
in  the  Indepen- 
dent for  Febru- 
ary 24,  "we  im- 
ported and  ex- 
ploited the  black 
man,  wasting  our 

chance  to  develop  the  white  workers"; 
that  is,  we  have  failed  to  develop  our 
human  as  well  as  our  agricultural  re- 
sources intensively. 

PART  PLAYED  BY  THE  TRUSTS 

When  the  state  and  federal  investiga- 
tions are  over  we  shall  know  better 
just  how  much  of  the  price  we  have  paid 
to  the  trusts.  There  are  already  many 
indications  that  the  sum  total  will  not 
be  small.  Already  the  returns  of  the 
Senate  investigation  show  that  the  Elgin 
Board  fixes  the  price  of  butter,  and  of 
the  New  York  milk  investigation  that 
the  milk  trust  regulates  prices  within  the 
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state.  Attorney 
General  Wicker- 
sham  is  quoted  in 
the  Literary  Digest 
of  February  5  as 
saying  that  the  fed- 
eral prosecution  of 
the  meat  trust  was 
due  to  "a  six 
months'  investiga- 
tion which  con- 
vinced the  Depart- 
m  e  n  t  of  Justice 
that  they  were  con- 
trolling the  meat 
supply  and  arbi- 
trarily  fixing 
prices."  Professor 
Jenks  and  Profes- 
sor Clark  believe 
that  the  tendency 
of  monopoly  today  is  to  steady  prices, 
but  to  steady  them  at  a  level  that  will 
just  barely  steer  clear  of  arousing  com- 
petition. The  trusts,  that  is,  are  a  little 
cheaper  than  old-fashioned  competition, 
but  they  could  afford  to  be  cheaper  still 
and  yet  make  reasonable  profits  from 
the  economies  of  their  large  scale  opera- 
tions. 

The  monopoly  of  the  supply  that  keeps 
prices  on  this  unnecessarily  high  level 
takes  many  forms.  One  is  as  old  as  the 
captivity  of  Egypt  and  Joseph,  the  first 
great  monopolist.  In  grain  elevators  and 
in  cold  storage  plants  the  supply  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  can  be  accumulated 
in  years  of  plenty  and  sold  in  fat  as  in 
lean  seasons  at  the  same  price.  The  New 


York  World  quotes 
the  Ice  and  Refrig- 
erator Blue  Book 
to  the  effect  that 
there  are  558  cold 
storage  plants  in 
the  United  States 
in  which  there  are 
at  the  present  time 
14,000,000  cattle, 
6,000,000  calves, 
25,000,000  sheep 
and  lambs  and  50,- 
ooo  hogs — many  of 
which  have  been  in 
storage  for  years. 
The  Senate  inves- 
tigating committee 
and  the  New  Jersey 
Grand  Jury  have 
asked  for  a  regula- 
tion of  cold  storage,  on  both  economic 
and  hygienic  grounds. 

Another  method  of  keeping  the  level 
is  by  exportation.  W.  C.  Howey  shows 
that  beef  is  exported  to  England  at  an 
actual  loss  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price 
here,  and  G.  H.  Cahill,  investigator  for 
the  London  Board  of  Trade,  is  quoted  in 
the  Literary  Digest  for  February  19  as 
saying  that  he  cannot  understand  why 
English  bread  is  one-third  the  price  of 
American  when  the  flour  to  make  it  is 
exported  from  the  United  States. 

The  final  leveller  of  prices  is  what 
Byron  W.  Holt  calls  our  trust-tariff.  A 
tariff  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent  keeps 
out  the  practically  inexhaustible  supply 
of  beef  from  Argentina,  at  a  time  when 
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a  progressively  lowered  meat  consump- 
tion together  with  a  progressively  in- 
creased meat  bill  is  recorded  in  America. 
Mr.  Holt,  in  the  Independent  for  Feb- 
ruary 24,  states  that  from  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  price  statistics  he  believes 
ten  per  cent  of  the  increased  cost  of  food 
is  clue  to  our  protective  tariff,  which 
affords  no  advantage  to  the  wage  earner, 
little  to  the  farmer,  a  small  revenue  to 
the  government  and  to  the  trusts,  "con- 
ditions," according  to  Professor  Clark, 
"under  which  the  home  market  is  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy."  There  is  no 
more  healthy  element  in  the  whole  dis- 
cussion of  high  prices  than  the  wide- 
spread criticism  of  our  protective  sys- 
tem, of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Holt, 
that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  are  sufferers  would  make  short 
work,  if  they  knew  their  own  advantage. 

CONSERVATION  THE  REMEDY 

"For  300  years,"  says  Professor  Gid- 
dings,  "we  have  been  a  herd  of  wild  asses 
in  the  wilderness.  There  have  been  other 
herds  in  other  lands  in  all  ages,  but  no 
other  has  accomplished  an  equal  amount 


of  damage  in  so  short  a 
time."  The  chase  for  the 
immediate  dollar  has,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Clark, 
"exploited  our  timber  and 
coal  lands  and  exhausted  a 
natively  rich  soil  by  unsci- 
entific farming."  The  con- 
sequent diminishing  returns 
in  agriculture  and  increased 
cost  of  production  which 
Professor  Seligman,  in  the 
Independent  for  March  31, 
speaks  of  as  the  only  really 
alarming  cause  of  high 
prices,  have  raised  the  price 
of  the  principal  agricultural 
products  from  anywhere 
from  50  per  cent  to  150 
per  cent.  The  following 
table  is  made  up  by  Frank 
Greene  from  Bradstreet's 
Review : 

INCREASE  1896-1910. 

Wheat    100  per  rent 

Corn     106  per  cent 

Oats    119  per  cent 

Beans    148  per  cent 

Peas    114  per  cent 

Potatoes    100  per  cent 

From  Bradstreet's,  too,  comes  this 
table  of  the  increase  in  one  year  in  the 
price  of  live  stock  bought  on  the  farm: 

INCREASE  JANUARY   1909 — JANUARY  1910. 

Beeves     11  per  cent 

Sheep    19  per  cent. 

Hogs    40  per  cent 

Into  their  cost  many  elements  enter, 
the  principal  being  the  increased  cost  of 
corn,  together  with  a  greater  need  for 
this  food  for  cattle  on  account  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  free  grazing  land  and  the 
mounting  price  of  all  pasture  land,  and 
a  constantly  decreasing  supply  of  these 
animals  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers  have 
turned  their  attention  to  agricultural 
products  which  yield  more  profit,  which 
have,  that  is,  a  lower  cost  of  production. 
The  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
hogs  since  last  year,  according  to  W.  C. 
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Hovvey,  is  6,365,000,  and  in 
cattle,  2,100,000.  So  meager 
had  the  farmer's  living  be- 
come in  1900  that  only  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  population 
\v;i>  engaged  in  agriculture  as 
against  forty-four  per  cent 
in  1880.  The  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural departments  in  our 
universities  have,  however, 
begun  to  show  that  intensive 
farming  will  decrease  the  cost 
of  production  and  make  ag- 
riculture pay.  The  present 
regime  of  high  prices  for 
farm  products  itself  attracts 
the  young,  scientific  farmer. 
Only  the  other  day  an  agri- 
cultural expert  said  that  there 
is  no  risk  in  farming  and 
"you  can  make  your  living  on 
the  farm  from  the  beginning, 
with  a  practical  certainty  of 
large  profits  after  a  while." 
This  wrong  will  thus  automatically  right 
itself  in  time  and  one  of  the  greatest 
contributing  causes  of  high  prices  will 
be  removed. 

INCREASING  GOLD  SUPPLY 

But   while   with   the   help  of   science, 
the  output  of  the  farmer  is  slowly  and  la- 
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boriously  crawling  up,  with  the  same 
help  the  output  of  the  gold  mine,  which 
Byron  W.  Holt  states  in  Everybody's 
Magazine  for  April  has  contributed  forty 
per  cent  of  the  sixty-one  per  cent  in- 
crease in  prices  since  1896,  is  pouring 
out  so  fast  that  he  expects  a  further  price 
increase  of  the  same  amount  in  the  next 
ten  or  twenty  years.  There  is  hardly  a 
dissenting  voice  among  all  the 
writers  on  prices  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  cheapness  of 
gold  is  far  and  away  the 
greatest  single,  worldwide 
cause  '  of  high  prices.  The 
story  that  Mr.  Holt  tells  of 
how  the  cyaniding  process  so 
increased  the  output  of  gold 
that  in  the  last  ten  years  more 
gold  has  been  produced  than 
between  the  years  1492  and 
1850,  sounds  almost  like  the 
Arabian  Nights.  When  to 
this  is  added  the  further  fact 
that  the  "supply  of  low  grade 
ore" — on  which  forty-three 
per  cent  profit  can  be  made — 
"is  practically  inexhaustible" 
it  is  hard  to  believe  Professor 
Seligman  that  this  cause  of 
high  prices  will,  within  any 
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reasonable  length  of  time,  right  itself  by 
raising  the  cost  of  production  of  gold 
to  the  point  where  there  is  no  profit  in 
mining  it.  "The  value  of  money,"  says 
John  Stuart  Mill,  "is  inversely  as  general 
prices — falling  as  they  rise  and  rising 
as  they  fall."  Gold  has  fallen  forty  per 
cent  and  promises  to  continue;  prices 
have  gone  up  forty  per  cent  and  promise 
to  continue,  and  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  need  a  medium  of  ex- 
change less  subject  to  change  in  value. 
Such  a  medium  would  be  a  multiple 
standard  based  upon  some  such  index 
number  of  the  prices  of,  say,  a  hundred 
staple  commodities  as  is  now  used  in 
Dradstreet's  and  other  financial  maga- 
zines. The  advantages  of  this  scheme 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the  majority 


of  political  economists  from  Jevons  to 
J.  Pease  Norton,  who  describes  the  prac- 
tical machinery  for  establishing  such  a 
system  in  the  Independent  for  March  10. 
A  national  banking  system  connected 
with  a  system  of  government  storehouses 
for  the  standard  commodities  would  tend 
to  give  the  government  control  over  the 
cold  storage  and  grain  elevator  problem ; 
it  would  provide  an  elastic  banknote 
system  by  which  at  the  season  for  mov- 
ing crops  the  money  for  moving  them 
would  come  automatically  to  the  right 
place  and  finally,  according  to  Mr.  Holt, 
the  payment  of  wages  would  be  based  not 
on  the  value  of  a  money  metal,  but  on 
the  value  of  real'  commodities  necessary 
for  subsistence. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  IN  THE  WAY. 

New  York  Herald. 


INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  MONTH 

MAY  DAY  REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRY 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


All  over  the  industrial  world  the  month 
of  May  marks  the  greatest  unrest, 
changes,  adjustments  and  strikes  or  lock- 
outs of  the  year.  Trade  agreements  usu- 
ally expire  just  before  or  after  May  i. 
Wage  scale  conferences  are  being  held. 
Demonstrations  are  being  made  in  sup- 
port or  resistance  of  demands  for  in- 


creased wages  or  improved  conditions  of 
work.  Suspense  is  worldwide  among 
both  employers  and  employes.  But  usu- 
ally the  process  of  settling  down  is  as 
rapid  and  decisive  as  the  upheaval  is 
general  and  disturbing.  Everything 
which  has  been  in  solution  suddenly  pre- 
cipitates and  crystallizes  into  a  trade 
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agreement  covering   from  one  to  three 
years. 

Many  of  these  national  struggles  are 
still  pending.  The  greatest  is  the  lock- 
out of  150,000  men  in  the  building  trades 
industry  in  Germany.  The  employers 
have  entered  upon  what  promises  to  be 
a  prolonged  industrial  struggle,  which  it 
is  feared  will  involve  the  empire  in  pro- 
tracted economic  and  political  agitation. 

AT  THE  SOFT  COAL  MINES 

In  America  the  greatest  of  the  pending 
issues  is  the  suspension  of  mining 
throughout  the  bituminous  coal  fields,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  contracts  between 
the  miners  and  the  operators,  many  of 
which  expired  April  i.  Although  wage 
scale  conferences  are  in  session  in  differ- 
ent districts,  the  difficulty  in  coming  to 
an  agreement,  and  the  determination  to 
complete  all  the  agreements  before  any 
of  them  go  into  effect,  render  the  chances 
of  resumption  very  uncertain.  The  time 
that  may  be  required  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment of  the  complicated  differences  in  the 
several  districts  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  one  to  three  months.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  operators  and  the  min- 
ers, however,  are  standing  for  their  re- 
spective positions  more  in  a  businesslike 
way  than  in  a  spirit  of  personal  conten- 
tion, which  is  fortunately  nowhere  ag- 
gressively apparent.  In  Illinois  the  op- 
erators and  miners  readily  agreed  upon 
temporary  conditions  of  work,  which  will 
allow  immediate  procedure  in  repairing, 
in  installing  the  fire  protection  and  safety 
provisions  required  by  the  recent  enact- 
ment of  the  Legislature,  and  in  putting 
the  mines  in  better  condition  for  mining. 
Meanwhile  as  many  as  270,000  miners 
throughout  the  country  are  indefinitely 
idle  and  without  income,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  bituminous  coal  supply  is  com- 
pletely cut  off,  with  not  more  than  one 
month's  supply  available  for  consump- 
tion. 

The  issues  upon  which  the  greatest 
consequences  depend  involve  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Not  more  momentous  on  one 
side  is  the  decision  pending  on  the  mo- 
tion to  dissolve  the  great  Standard  Oil, 
tobacco  and  steel  trusts,  than  on  the  other 


side  is  the  decision  in  the  case  against 
the  executive  officers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  contempt  of 
court  in  the  injunction  proceedings,  and 
in  the  final  outcome  of  the  Danbury  Hat- 
ters' decision. 

Our  May  Day  review  must  be  restrict- 
ed to  the  more  important  issues  which 
have  been  settled  recently,  reserving 
those  still  pending  for  comment  upon 
their  settlement. 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  RAILWAY  WAGES 

The  unrest  among  railway  workers 
has  happily  been  settled  in  the  West  and 
anticipated  in  the  East.  The  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen  with  a  membership  of  27,000 
employed  on  fifty-one  western  railways 
declared  a  strike  the  middle  of  March  by 
unanimous  vote  of  its  general  federated 
board.  A  total  mileage  of  190,000  out 
of  220,000  in  the  whole  country  was  in- 
volved. The  occasion  for  this  action  was 
the  demand  for  an  increase  of  thirteen 
per  cent  in  wages,  for  rules  recognizing 
seniority  in  promotion  from  firemen  to 
engineers,  and  for  the  right  of  represen- 
tation on  committees  by  members  of 
their  own  craft  in  all  cases  involving 
wages  and  condition  of  service.  Al- 
though by  a  large  majority  the  brother- 
hood board  at  first  refused  to  submit 
these  questions  to  arbitration  under  the 
Erdman  act,  they  were  persuaded  to  do 
so  by  United  States  Labor  Commissioner 
Charles  P.  Neill.  To  him  is  given  the 
credit  of  averting  a  strike  which  would 
have  involved  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the 
railroad  lines  throughout  the  country. 
By  this  arbitration  the  men  received  an 
advance  of  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent 
in  wages.  A  fireman  temporarily  pro- 
moted to  be  an  engineer  establishes  his 
seniority  in  eligibility  for  permanent  pro- 
motion. This  settles  the  difference  be- 
tween the  firemen  and  engineers,  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  roads  hire  engineers 
instead  of  promoting  firemen  who  are 
thereby  reduced  from  their  temporary 
positions  as  engineers.  On  the  question 
of  representation,  the  engineers  have  for 
several  years  had  the  advantage  in  the 
exclusive  right  of  representing  both 
their  own  craft  and  the  firemen  tempo- 
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rarily  promoted  to  be  engine  drivers, 
thus  leaving  the  latter  without  any  voice 
or  vote  in  making  agreements  with  the 
road  with  respect  to  their  wages  and 
conditions  of  labor.  The  railroads  agreed 
not  to  make  any  more  exclusive  agree- 
ments with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  and  also  permitted  the 
firemen's  committees  to  continue  to  rep- 
resent those  of  their  craft  acting  as 
engineers. 

TWO  PEACE-MAKERS  COMPARED 

President  Carter  of  the  brotherhood 
shares  with  Commissioner  Neill  the  well 
deserved  credit  of  averting  an  incalcu- 
lably disastrous  strike  by  mediating  the 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement.  The 
two  men  are  thus  strikingly  characterized 
and  compared  by  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post: 

Commissioner  Neill  and  President  Carter 
are  not  dissimilar  in  their  natures,  although 
the  one  is  highly  educated  and  occupies  an 
important  government  position  while  the 
other  has  spent  the  major  portion  of  his  life, 
almost  from  boyhood  on  a  locomotive.  Both 
are  mild  mannered,  low  spoken  and  cour- 
teous, and  while  it  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected that  Commissioner  Neill's  features 
should  bear  the  stamp  of  the  student,  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  find  that  those  of  Pres- 
ident Carter  might  more  easily  be  taken  to 
denote  the  college  professor  than  a  labor 
leader. 

EFFICACY  OF  THE  ERDMAN  ACT 

The  Erdman  act  of  Congress  is  to  be 
credited  with  making  possible  this 
and  several  other  important  adjust- 
ments of  serious  industrial  differ- 
ences. For  years  it  was  resorted  to 
so  little  that  it  was  considered  almost 
a  dead  letter.  It  may  have  attracted  less 
attention  because  it  has  no  compulsory 
feature,  not  even  the  provision  for  pub- 
licity which  the  Canadian  arbitration  act 
relies  upon  so  much.  It  provides  only 
for  prompt  organization  of  simple  means 
to  conciliate  or  arbitrate  differences.  It 
relies  only  upon  the  enlightened  self- 
interest,  if  not  the  public  spirit,  of  those 
at  issue  to  take  advantage  of  its  offer 
of  a  human  common  denominator  with 
which  to  solve  the  psychological  problem, 
always  the  most  difficult  factor  to  deal 


with  in  industrial  issues.  But  when  the 
commissioners,  for  whose  appointment 
it  provides,  file  their  decision  with  the 
clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
it  is  enforceable  on  both  sides. 

Very  creditably  the  railway  managers 
promptly  envoked  the  aid  of  United 
States  Commissioners  Xeill  and  Knapp 
to  put  this  act  into  immediate  operation. 
Thus  on  the  eve  of  what  might  have 
proved  the  most  disastrous  railway  strike 
in  America,  a  mutually  satisfactory  set- 
tlement was  effected  and  "peace  with 
honor"  declared. 

In  the  East  a  strike  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway  similarly  was  averted 
by  a  wage  increase  of  seven  per  cent. 
The  Illinois  Central  Railway  telegra- 
phers also  thus  secured  improvements  in 
working  conditions,  which  partly  com- 
pensated them  for  the  failure  to  secure 
from  the  arbitrators  the  increase  in  wages 
demanded.  Including  the  switchmen's 
settlement,  the  Erdman  act  has  provided 
for  the  arbitration  of  these  four  acute 
differences,  directly  involving  37,000  men 
and  indirectly  threatening  suspension  of 
work  to  numberless  thousands  more,  as 
well  as  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  trade 
of  the  whole  country.  Thus  has  quietly 
been  scored  a  series  of  the  greatest  vic- 
tories for  industrial  peace  ever  won  in 
America. 

INTEREST  IN  SWITCHMEN'S  ISSUE 

The  switchmen's  issue  has  exceptional 
administrative  and  human  interest.  The 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America 
asked  an  advance  of  six  cents  an  hour 
and  received  an  increase  of  thfee  cents 
from  the  federal  commissioners  appoint- 
ed under  the  Erdman  act,  S.  S.  Greg- 
ory, a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Chicago, 
serving  as  third  arbitrator  on  the  board. 
This  decision  affected  nearly  8,000  men 
at  work  in  all  railway  yards  west  of 
Buffalo,  except  St.  Paul  and  Minneapo- 
lis. While  the  increase  asked  by  assist- 
ant yardmasters  was  denied,  the  wages 
were  fixed  for  night  foremen  at  forty 
cents  an  hour,  for  day  foremen  at  thirty- 
eight  cents,  for  night  helpers  at  thirty- 
seven  cents  and  for  day  helpers  at  thirty- 
five  cents.  SwitchtenderS  and  tower  men 
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in  terminals  received  an  increase  of  five 
dollars  a  month.  This  award  was  made 
by  a  vote  of  two  of  the  three  of  the  com- 
missioners, the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
ways dissenting. 

The  2,500  switchmen  of  Chicago  be- 
longing to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  took  their  demands  for  a 
raise  of  five  cents  an  hour  from  the  ad- 
judication of  the  federal  commissioners 
and  submitted  it  to  the  State  Board  of 
Arbitration,,  which  awarded  an  advance 
of  only  two  cents  an  hour,  denied  "time 
and  a-half"  for  overtime,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  roads  a  working  day  of  ten 
hours  or  less  under  average  conditions. 
These  brotherhood  switchmen,  however, 
immediately  served  notice  upon  the  thir- 
teen railroads  on  which  they  were  em- 
ployed that  after  sixty  days  during  which 
they  were  bound  to  the  present  agree- 
ment, they  will  demand  the  three  cents 
advance  awarded  the  switchmen  in  the 
other  union  by  the  federal  commission- 
ers. It  is  expected  that  these  roads  will 
grant  the  uniform  increase  as  the  stand- 
ard wage.  When  it  was  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  raising  of  wages  that  the 
rates  of  traffic  would  have  to  be  increased 
proportionately,  a  switchmen's  official 
replied,  "I  think  the  rates  ought  to  be 
based  on  a  fair  proportion  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  road." 

PERIL  TO  LIFE  IN  SWITCHING 

The  human  and  economic  interests  in- 
volved in  these  decisions  lie  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  based  on  "the  extra-haz- 
ardous and  onerous  features  of  the 
switching  service,  and  the  increased  cost 
of  living."  Much  interesting  .  evidence 
was  offered  by  the  switchmen  and  their 
families,  and  more  was  sought  by  the 
commissioners  on  both  points.  The  man- 
ager of  the  "Railway  News  Bureau"  pro- 
duced official  figures  of  the  casualties 
among  railway  men,  and  stated  that 
switchmen  in  Chicago  suffer  more  acci- 
dents than  those  in  any  other  city  of  the 
United  States.  The  records  of  the  coro- 
ner were  cited  by  the  attorney  for  the 
switchmen  to  show  that  sixty-eight 
switchmen  had  been  killed  in  Chicago 
during  the  thirteen  months  from  Janu- 


ary, 1909,  through  January,  1910.  As 
loss  of  life  had  been  incurred  notwith- 
standing the  use  of  automatic  couplers, 
evidence  was  sought  regarding  their  val- 
ue. Switchmen  testified  that  while  it 
was  easier  and  safer  to  couple  the  cars 
with  them,  it  was  more  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  uncouple  them  than  with  the 
old  link  and  pin  method.  The  members 
of  the  board  of  arbitration  personally 
visited  the  yards  to  see  switching  done 
and  the  conditions  of  the  service. 

That  some  legal  restriction  of  the 
working  hours  of  railway  men  is  neces- 
sary was  shown  by  very  realistic  testi- 
mony. Crippled  men,  widows  of  the 
dead,  anxious  wives  and  mothers  of  the 
living,  filled  the  court  room  as  witnesses 
and  spectators.  Almost  all  the  witnesses 
testified  that  they  would  rather  have  their 
hours  of  work  reduced  even  though  they 
had  to  accept  less  wages,  much  as  they 
needed  the  advance  demanded.  One  wit- 
ness swore  that  he  had  worked  493  hours 
in  a  month,  which  is  an  average  of  over 
sixteen  hours  a  day  for  oVer  thirty  days. 
Although  he  had  received  $141  for  the 
month's  work  he  did  not  want  to  repeat 
the  experience.  Another  witness  from 
the  evidence  recorded  in  his  time  book, 
testified  that  for  several  months  he  never 
worked  less  than  thirteen  .hours  a  day. 
Once  he  worked  twenty-one  hours  with- 
out a  break,  and  "was  so  tired  that  I  didn't 
know  whether  I  was  going  ahead  or  back- 
ing up."  Another  man  showed  a  time 
sheet  proving  that  on  a  long  run  of  a 
freight  train  delayed  by  snow  he  worked 
429  hours  in  twenty-one  days,  an  average 
of  more  than  twenty  hours  a  day.  "I 
can  quit  when  I  like,  that's  the  theory  of 
it,"  one  switchman  testified.  "As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  I  have  to  stay  where  I  am 
because  I  have  spent  the  best  part  of 
my  life  in  the  service  and  now  I  couldn't 
pass  a  physical  examination  for  any  other 
railroad  job.  Also  I  would  have  to  start 
at  the  bottom  of  the  extra  list,  and  that 
means  that  I  couldn't  provide  properly 
for  my  family." 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  CONCRETE 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was 
graphically  described  in  terms  of  the 
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concrete  problems  which  mothers  and 
housewives  have  to  solve.  "It  just  seems 
that  everything  creeps  up  a  little  bit 
more  each  week,"  said  one  of  them.  "If 
I  fed  the  children  what  they  ought  to 
have  there  wouldn't  be  enough  to  go 
around.  We  can  afford  meat  only  once  a 
week,  we  use  imitation  butter  and  we 
do  not  eat  any  eggs."  Another  said : 
"On  everything  you  buy,  if  the  price  has 
not  been  raised  the  amount  has  been 
cut  down.  The  price  is  the  same  for 
soda  biscuits,  but  there  are  two  bis- 
cuits fewer  in  the  package.  I  used  to  al- 
low thirty  dollars  a  month  for  the  table 
for  a  family  of  three.  It  costs  me  forty- 
five  a  month  now  and  we  don't  live  so 
well."  "The  quality  of  boys'  clothing 
now  is  so  poor  that  I  cannot  hand  down 
the  suits  from  one  boy  to  another  as  I 
formerly  did.  The  price  of  shoes  has 
gone  up  and  the  quality  gone  down,  and 
I  cannot  afford  to  wear  rubbers  any 
more."  These  items  from  family  budgets 
were  supplemented  by  stories  of  home 
life  that  made  a  deep  impression.  One 
mother  swore  that  her  children  scarcely 
ever  saw  their  father  because  he  had  to 
work  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a 
day.  "A  week  ago  Sunday  he  was 
home,"  she  said,  "and  the  little  ones 
made  such  a  fuss  over  him  that  he  did 
not  get  outside  the  door  all  day  long." 


The  state  board  reports  its  finding 
on  these  points  as  follows  : 

The  board  recognizes  the  Impossibility  of 
adequately  measuring  risk  in  cents  of  com- 
pensation an  hour,  and  in  its  opinion  the  so- 
lution lies  rather  in  developing  a  means 
which  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  risk  than 
in  determining  adequate  compensation.  Such 
means  can  be  developed  best  through  the 
operation  of  an  employers'  liability  act,  un- 
der which  both  employers  and  employes  will 
share  the  burden  of  the  risk  and  under 
which  both  can  co-operate  to  reduce  the  sac- 
rifice of  life  and  limb  which  present  condi- 
tions involve. 

As  to  the  increased  cost  in  living  the 
board's  finding  is: 

Since  1906  the  cost  of  living,  in  Chicago 
and  the  territory  immediately  adjacent 
thereto  is  considerably  increased.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  measure  this  increase  ac- 


curately but  we  find  that  it  has  been  approx- 
imately twenty-five  per  cent. 

VOLUNTARY  ADVANCE  OF  WAGES 

On  the  managers'  side  of  the  railway 
situation  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages 
offered  voluntarily  by  some  of  the  great 
systems  marks  a  notable  consideration 
for  the  needs  of  the  men  in  view  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  In  announcing 
an  advance  of  $7,000,000  a  year  in  the 
wages  of  195,000  employes,  an  addition 
of  six  per  cent  on  the  pay  hitherto  given, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  draws  this 
comparison  between  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  employes  and  the  railroad's  cost 
of  living: 

The  cost  of  living  has  shown  a  large  in- 
crease when  comparison  is  made  between 
1910  and  1908,  when  prices  of  the  necessities 
of  life  were  depressed  by  the  panic.  While 
to  the  Pennsylvania  the  cost  of  labor  has  in- 
creased about  thirty-three  per  cent  over 
what  it  was  eight  years  ago,  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  materials  has  been  far  more 
marked,  some  supplies  costing  to-day  as  high 
as  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent  more  than  In 
1902.  So  far  this  combined  increase  in  the 
railroad's  cost  of  living  has  been  met  in  a 
large  degree  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
operation  and  without  the  railroad  making 
increases  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

East  and  West  the  railroads  have  ad- 
vanced wages  voluntarily  to  the  extent 
of  $19,400,000.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  625,000  railroad  workers  in  the  coun- 
try will  share  this  added  income.  Ship- 
pers, however,  regard  it  as  inevitable  that 
the  roads  will  meet  these  advances  in 
wages  by  higher  freight  rates.  Rate 
clerks  of  the  trunk  lines  are  said  to  be 
checking  over  the  tariffs  to  find  where  the 
rates  can  be  advanced. 

SUNDAY   REST  AN  ECONOMIC  ASSET 

Sunday  rest  is  also  to  be  credited  to  the 
advanced  policy  of  some  of  the  great  em- 
ploying corporations.  The  Chicago  and 
Xnrthwestern  Railroad  has  decided,  as 
a  result  of  successful  experiment,  no 
longer  to  haul  any  "dead"  freight  on 
Sunday,  thus  allowing  nearly  12,000  op- 
erating employes  their  Sunday  rest.  In 
running  the  necessary  passenger,  live- 
stock and  perishable  freight  trains  on 
Sundays,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
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the  various  crews  finish  their  week's 
work  at  their  home  headquarters.  The 
action  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration recently  noted  in  THE  SURVEY  is 
perhaps  the  most  sweeping  reduction  in 
what  has  been  considered  necessary  Sun- 
day work  that  has  ever  been  made  in 
America.  Another  remarkable  instance 
i>  furnished  us  by  an  observer  of  the 
work  being  done  on  the  aqueduct  system 
for  New  York  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 

BREAK  RECORD  BUT  KEEP  SUNDAY 

The  breaking  of  world  records  for  speed 
and  efficiency  in  the  building  of  two  great 
shafts  along  the  aqueduct  system  being  in- 
stalled by  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  of 
New  York  to  add  to  that  city's  water  re- 
sources, holds  almost  as  much  of  interest  to 
the  humanitarian  as  to  the  engineering  spec- 
ialist of  to-day. 

Formerly  contracting  work  of  this  sort 
was  almost  universally  carried  on  night  and 
day,  Sunday  and  week  days,  for  363  days  in 
the  year.  The  Fourth  of  July  and  Christ- 
mas Day  were  observed  as  holidays  because 
they  literally  had  to  be.  The  practical  and 
salutary  result  of  laying  off  men  on  Sunday 
that  they  might  have  a  day  of  physical  rest 
and  recuperation,  and  also  that  they  might 
have  the  moral  support  of  the  human  in- 
terest of  their  employers,  has  just  been 
amply  proven  in  two  instances  at  least. 

Special  shaft  constructing  has  been  done 
for  the  T.  A.  Gillespie  Contracting  Com- 
pany at  High  Falls  and  also  for  the  Mason 
and  Hanger  Company  at  Cornwall,  by  the 
Dravo  Company  which  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  construction  of  coal  shafts.  At 
High  Falls,  on  the  T.  A.  Gillespie  Company 
contract,  138  feet  of  shaft  was  sunk  through 
the  solid  rock,  requiring  only  one  month's 
time  for  the  entire  work,  thus  breaking  all 
records  for  such  a  feat,  up  to  that  time. 
Later,  during  the  month  of  March,  at  Corn- 
wall, on  the  Mason  and  Hanger  Company 
work,  156  feet  of  shaft  was  taken  out  of  the 
solid  rock  in  the  phenomenally  short  time 
of  twenty-eight  working  days,  thus  breaking 
the  world's  record  again. 

The  remarkable  and  practically  unique 
feature  in  both  instances  is  that  the  men 
have  worked  in  eight-hour  shifts,  with  an 
hour  for  lunch  and  no  Sunday  work,  the 
foreman  having  positively  asserted,  in  the 
beginning,  that  he  did  not  want  the  men 
to  work  on  Sunday  shifts  as  he  considered 
the  complete  lay  off  of  one  entire  day  as 
beneficial  to  the  men  and  therefore  produc- 
tive of  better  results  in  the  work  itself. 
His  plan  of  adhering  to  the  old  Mosaic  law 
has  been  justified  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt. 


EMPLOYERS'  ASSUME  LIABILITY 

Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of 
two  preliminary  reports  of  state  com- 
missions on  employers'  liability  in  New 
York  and  Wisconsin,  several  of  the  larg- 
est employing  corporations  announce 
schemes  of  their  own  for  pensioning  or 
insuring  employes  against  loss  to  them- 
selves or  their  families  by  injury  or  ac- 
cidental death.  The  International  Har- 
vester Company  led  the  way  in  estab- 
lishing the  most  comprehensive  of  these 
corporation  plans.  It  had  previously 
established  the  benefit  association  and  old 
age  pension  as  described  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  September  4,  1909.  The  building  of 
two  club  houses  followed  in  their  Mc- 
Cormick  and  Deering  plants  at  Chicago. 
In  opening  the  latter  to  6,000  employes, 
the  president,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
greeted  the  men  and  women  workers  as 
"members  of  the  firm,"  "everybody  a 
partner."  They  responded  to  the  greet- 
ing with  cheers. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTERS  SCHEME 

In  adopting  the  principle  of  voluntary 
employers'  liability,  the  company  leaves 
the  injured  employe  free  to  sue  the  com- 
pany for  damages.  But  if  the  terms  of 
compensation  for  injury  or  death  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  employe,  he  will  be  required 
to  sign  a  release  absolving  the  company 
from  further  responsibility.  The  plan 
waives  some  of  the  restrictions  of  em- 
ployers' liability  laws  in  this  and  other 
countries.  The  limitations  hitherto 
claimed  under  the  law  by  employers  on 
account  of  "assumed  risk"  and  the  "con- 
tributary  negligence"  of  the  "fellow- 
servant,"  are  completely  eliminated.  Full 
responsibility  for  liability  is  assumed  by 
the  company  in  every  case  of  accident  ex- 
cepting only  in  case  of  injury  suffered  by 
an  employe  by  reason  of  his  own  intoxi- 
cation or  his  own  wilful  disregard  of 
safety  appliances. 

The  scale  of  compensation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  case  of  death,  three  years' 
average  wages,  not  less  than  $1,500  nor 
more  than  $4,000 ;  for  the  loss  of  a  hand 
or  foot,  one  and  one-half  years'  wages, 
not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $2,000 ; 
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for  loss  of  both  hands  or  both  feet,  or 
one  hand  and  one  foot,  four  years'  wages, 
not  less  than  $2,000 ;  in  case  of  other  in- 
juries, one-fourth  wages  during  the  first 
thirty  days  of  disability,  beyond  thirty 
days,  one-half  wages,  during  the  continu- 
ance thereof,  but  not  for  more  than  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  accident. 
Thereafter  a  pension  will  be  paid,  if  total 
disability  continues.  Payments  of  bene- 
fits or  compensation  are  provided  from 
the  date  of  the  accident.  Provision  is 
made  also  for  increasing  the  benefits  to 
be  paid  during  the  first  thirty  days  of 
disability  to  an  amount  equal  to  half 
wages.  This  additional  benefit  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  contribution  of  six  cents 
a  month  by  employes  earning  fifty  dol- 
lars or  less  a  month,  eight  cents  a  month 
by  those  earning  more  than  fifty  dollars 
and  less  than  $100,  and  ten  cents  a  month 
by  employes  earning  more  than  $100. 
This  is  designed  to  give  the  greatest  as- 
sistance to  the  largest  number  of  the  in- 
jured, when  they  most  need  it.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  industrial  accidents 
among  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany's employes  disable  them  on  an  aver- 
age not  more  than  twelve  days. 

In  sending  copies  of  the  Harvester 
Company's  announcement  of  this  plan  to 
European  experts  in  employers'  liability 
and  industrial  insurance,  Prof.  Charles 
R.  Henderson,  who  is  among  our  recog- 
nized American  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject, declared  "this  step  makes  the  great- 
est advance  in  the  question  of  employers' 
liability  of  anything  that  has  ever  been 
done  in  this  country."  He  adds:  "The 
most  visionary  enthusiasts  would  not 
have  asked  any  law  as  binding  as  the 
voluntary  proposition  of  the  Harvester 
concern.  The  plan  has  been  worked  out 
by  hard-headed  business  men  with  the 
assistance  of  actuaries." 

NATIONAL  METAL  TRADES  INSURANCE 

The  National  Metal  Trades,  Associa- 
tion has  announced  a  mutual  insurance 
scheme,  applicable  in  all  the  shops  man- 
aged by  members  of  the  association 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion sickness  and  accident  policy,  con- 
tracted for  with  an  accident  insurance 
company,  paying  from  twenty  dollars  to 


sixty  dollars  a  month  for  disability  from 
either  cause.  While  no  benefit  is  paid  for 
the  first  seven  days,  full  benefits  are  al- 
lowed including  the  first  week  in  case 
of  disabling  sickness  for  thirty  days.  In 
case  of  death  from  natural  causes,  $100 
is  paid  the  insured.  The  cost  to  each 
employe  is  one  dollar  a  month,  no  de- 
posit or  membership  fee  being  required. 

The  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion is  earnestly  striving  "for  better  shop 
conditions  and  sanitation,  light,  comfort 
and  conveniences  in  the  shops  of  its 
members;  for  fair  treatment  of  its  em- 
ployes and  for  refusal  to  combat  strikes 
aimed  at  injustice  or  oppression." 

The  compensation  plan  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  given  in 
full  in  THE  SURVEY  of  April  23.  It  is 
also  announced  in  the  press  that  an  ad- 
vance of  about  six  per  cent  in  the  wages 
of  all  employes  receiving  less  than  $100 
a  month  is  about  to  be  made. 

BEARINGS  UPON  ORGANIZED   LABOR 

Whether  by  intent  or  coincidence  the 
announcements  of  these  vast  schemes  is 
made  just  when  thev  are  best  calculated 
to  offset  the  struggle  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  on  the  one  hand  to 
organize  the  steel  workers,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  in 
the  effort  to  dissolve  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  as  existing  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  act.  The  suspicions 
of  the  labor  union  leaders:  that  these 
benefit  plans  are  "insidious  methods  of 
robbing  workingmen  of  independence  of 
thought  and  independence  of  action,"  and 
"bribes  to  tempt  them  into  slavery,"  are 
still  further  aroused  by  the  open  attacks 
upon  trade  unionism  made  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  advocacy  of  certain  of 
these  plans.  For  instance,  Robert  Wuest, 
commissioner  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  at  Cleveland,  in  a 
very  interesting  published  statement 
urges  the  "premium  plan,"  whereby  em- 
ployes share  profits  in  addition  to  their 
daily  wages,  as  necessary  in  order  to 
furnish  an  incentive  to  increased  output. 
He  claims  that  it  solves  the  problems  as 
to  how  to  increase  wages  equitably  and 
to  grant  a  shorter  working  day  without 
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either  cutting  wages  or  radically  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  product.  But  in  this  im- 
mediate connection  he  has  this  to  say 
about  the  plight  in  which  trade  unionism 
puts  the  employe  and  the  employer: 

A  PREMIUM  WITH  A  SNAPPER 

The  workman  in  a  large  shop  is  prone  to 
cast  his  lot  into  a  common  pot  by  joining 
a  union,  mistaking  in  union  leaders  shifti- 
ness for  adroitness,  sophistry  for  wisdom, 
effrontery  for  independence.  The  union 
fastens  upon  his  neck  a  yoke  that  holds  him 
down  to  the  level  of  the  most  shiftless  work- 
man in  the  organization,  a  workman  whom, 
under  other  conditions,  he  would  scorn  to 
recognize  as  an  equal.  By  an  oath-bound 
compact,  he  is  pledged  to  the  "minimum 
wage,"  to  short  hours  of  labor,  and  to  re- 
stricted output.  If  he  struggles  to  free  him- 
self, he  is  fined  or  disgraced  by  expulsion. 
Instead  of  giving  "a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  pay"  (to  reverse  the  slogan  of  the 
union),  he  insists  upon  a  fair  day's  pay  for 
an  unfair  day's  work — the  day's  work  of  the 
poorest  workman  in  the  shop. 

What  of  the  shop  owner  brought  face  to 
face  with  such  conditions?  His  overhead 
expenses  are  the  same  whether  his  employe 
works  a  long  or  a  short  day.  He  has  invest- 
ed heavily  in  plant,  in  equipment,  in  work- 
ing capital,  whether  the  output  be  limited 
or  unrestricted.  Shall  he  throw  up  his  hands 
and  go  through  bankruptcy,  or  shall  he  drag 
along,  carrying  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  contenting  himself  with  a  recompense 
at  the  end  of  the  year  that  his  "minimum" 
workman  would  scorn  in  view  of  the  burden 
under  which  he  would  be  forced  to  stagger? 

One  of  two  courses  is  open  to  him:  Either 
he  must  break  the  halter  which  is  about  his 
neck  and  declare  for  the  "open  shop",  which 
will  bring  on  probably  a  bitter  and  expensive 
strike,  or  he  must  present  to  his  workmen 
an  inducement  to  greater  effort  and  Increas- 
ed efficiency.  He  will  choose  the  course 
that  makes  for  peace.  To  that  end  he  must 
determine  the  plan  best  suited  for  his  par- 
ticular circumstances;  that  plan  that  is  both 
just  and  also  remunerative  both  to  his  em- 
ploye and  to  himself;  and,  finally,  when  the 
basis  of  the  plan  has  been  once  arranged, 
never  change  it.  In  changing  the  agreed 
basis  he  would  antagonize  his  workmen,  who 
would  believe  that  he  was  simply  "working" 
them.  Again,  when  planning  a  system,  the 
employer  must  be  careful  to  adopt  an  actual 
working  basis,  a  basis  that  will  cover  the 
straight  work  as  well  as  the  premium  for 
extra  work  hours. 

The  Iron  Age  under  date  of  March  31 
publishes  a  significant  editorial  on  Labor 
Combinations  to  Destroy  Business,  which 
concludes  with  this  counter  declaration 
of  war: 


Just  at  a  time  when  the  law's  penalties 
are  being  enforced  against  great  corpora- 
tions for  using  their  power  to  destroy  a  com- 
peting business,  it  need  not  be  expected  that 
the  unincorporated  unions  can  make  like 
use  of  their  power  against  an  uncompliant 
business,  and  go  quit  of  the  law. 

DRIVING  LABOR  INTO  POLITICS 

Significantly,  at  every  movement  to 
merge  the  interests  of  employes  and  em- 
ployers and  to  break  the  solidity  of  the 
class  conscious  struggle,  there  is  a  fresh 
advance  of  labor  into  the  arena  of  po- 
litical action.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  political  occasion  and  aggravation  of 
the  street  railway  strike  in  Philadelphia 
should  suggest  to  the  working  men  of 
Pennsylvania  the  organization  of  a  new 
labor  party.  Simultaneously  with  this 
initiative  in  the  East,  a  movement  is  rap- 
idly spreading  over  the  West  and  South 
which  promises  to  bring  the  farmers  and 
trade  unionists  into  co-operation.  A 
mass  meeting  has  been  called  by  the 
"Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union  of  America"  at  St.  Louis  on  May 
2  "to  promote  closer  and  more  fraternal 
relations  between  the  men  upon  whose 
shoulders  rest  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture of  America,"  in  view  of  the  "mis- 
giving and  the  positive  fear  regarding  the 
political  and  economic  system,  the  de- 
population of  the  country  and  the  indus- 
trial crises  and  chaos  in  the  cities."  This 
organization  claims  a  signed  membership 
of  3,500,000  with  twenty-nine  compact 
state  organizations.  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Equity,  another  farmers'  organi- 
zation, claims  2,500,000  members.  It  is 
hoped  to  unite  these  bodies.  Trade  un- 
ions are  also  electing  delegates  to  this 
convention. 

SOCIALISTS  CONTROL  MILWAUKEE 

Meanwhile,  the  socialist  propaganda 
has  won  its  greatest  political  victory 
in  America  by  electing  the  mayor,  comp- 
troller, treasurer,  city  attorney,  two 
judges,  all  the  aldermen-at-large  and  fif- 
teen ward  aldermen  and  most  of  the 
county  commissioners  in  Milwaukee,  the 
twelfth  largest  city  in  the  United  States. 
In  greater  part  this  landslide  is  due  to 
the  disgust  of  the  citizens  with  the  cor- 
ruption and  inefficiency  of  the  "two  great 
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parties."  But  it  is  conceded  by  all  who 
know  the  facts  that  this  reaction  could 
not  have  united  on  the  socialist  candi- 
dates, except  for  the  integrity  of  those 
of  them  who  had  served  in  public  office, 
the  purposefulness  of  the  party,  and  the 
vigor,  persistence  and  effectiveness  of  its 
educational  propaganda.  The  nucleus  of 
voters  thus  rallied,  trained  and  compact- 
ed into  a  highly  organized  and  well  dis- 
ciplined party  organization,  was  large, 
intelligent,  and  trustworthy  enough  to 
be  entrusted  with  power  by  the  largest 
plurality  of  7,109  votes  ever  given  a 
mayoralty  candidate. 

IS  IT  UNIONISM  OR  SOCIALISM? 

The  American  people  may  well  con- 
sider whether  trade  unionism  is  not  the 
conservative  movement  of  labor  in  con- 


trast to  and  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
political  program  of  socialism.  Again 
at  a  sharp  crisis  in  the  destiny  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  organized 
workingmen  feel  shut  up  to  choose  be- 
tween the  alternatives  of  protecting  and 
promoting  the  trade  unions  against  the 
legal  and  other  efforts  to  destroy  them, 
and  the  resort  to  a  radical  political  move- 
ment to  control  legislatures  and  courts, 
which  is  more  than  likely  to  end  in  a 
class  conscious  socialistic  party,  such  as 
is  steadily  gaining  power  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Australia  and  England. 
Between  these  alternatives  we  may  all 
have  to  choose  by  turn,  as  some  or  others 
of  us  must  decide  upon  industrial  and 
public  policies  which  tend  to  develop 
either  of  these  attitudes  of  the  working 
majorities. 


JOTTINGS 


Baltimore  Societies  Move. — The  various 
societies  which  have  been  occupying  the  Fed- 
erated Charities  Building  in  Baltimore  have 
outgrown  their  quarters,  and  have  moved 
to  a  building,  which  has  been  leased  tempor- 
arily, at  the  southwest  corner  of  Pleasant 
and  St.  Paul  streets.  It  will  house  the  Fed- 
erated Charities,  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Maryland  Association  for  the  Prevention  and 
Relief  of  Tuberculosis,  Maryland  Society  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortal- 
ity, Consumers'  League,  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  possibly  other  organizations. 


New  Maryland  Laws. — The  Legislature, 
whose  three  months'  session  has  closed, 
passed  a  law  providing  for  a  Public  Utilities 
Commission  similar  in  scope  and  purpose  to 
that  in  New  York;  a  pure  food  law  drafted 
similarly  to  the  national  law;  a  law  appro- 
priating $600,000  for  state  care  of  the  in- 
sane; a  law  providing  for  the  registration 
and  regulation  of  midwives;  and  a  law  ap- 
propriating $100,000  for  enlarging  the  State 
Sanatorium  at  Sabillasville. 


College  Leads  Tuberculosis  Campaign. — 
The  University  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Col- 
lege of  Antigonish,  is  about  to  inaugurate  an 
anti-tuberculosis  campaign  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Nova  Scotian  peninsula.  The 
work  will  include  the  counties  of  Pictou, 
Antigonish,  Graysboro  and  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton.  The  district  contains  about 
.250,000  people.  Considerable  material  has 
been  collected,  and  the  college  will  send  lit- 


erature, posters  and  other  data  to  the  prin- 
cipal settlements.  Meetings  will  be  held  in 
many  places,  through  which  and  through 
the  churches  it  is  expected  that  the  anti- 
tuberculosis  message  will  reach  nearly 
everybody.  It  is  hoped  to  create  sufficient 
sentiment  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  es- 
tablish local  sanatoriums. 


Public  Bath  for  South  Baltimore. — Henry 
Walters  has  given  $30,000  to  the  Bath  Com- 
mission of  Baltimore  for  the  erection  of  a 
public  bath  in  South  Baltimore.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  has  already  given  pub- 
lic baths  to  other  parts  of  the  city.  This 
is  an  important  contribution  to  a  section  sin- 
gularly lacking  in  public  facilities  of  all 
kinds. 


Hospital  for  Jewish  Consumptives. — From 
a  new  organization  to  a  completed  sanator- 
ium for  consumptives  in  seven  months,  is 
good  work.  This  has  been  done  in  Phila- 
delphia where  the  Jewish  Consumptive  San- 
atorium has  opened  its  doors  at  Eagleville, 
Pa.  In  four  months,  nine  buildings  with  a 
capacity  of  fifty  patients  have  been  erected. 
Ten  patients  have  already  been  received. 
The  hospital  is  intended  for  cases  in  the 
early  and  curable  and  in  the  moderately  ad- 
vanced stages  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  farm  to  be  cultivated  by  the  patients 
who  are  to  be  encouraged  to  take  up  farm- 
ing for  a  livelihood  when  they  leave.  The 
Institution  is  non-sectarian  and  no  charges 
of  any  kind  are  requested  or  allowed. 
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Although  "hospital  social  work"  in 
•  organized  form  has  a  past  of  barely  five 
years,  yet  the  principles  it  expresses  are 
so  obviously  sound  that  they  are  almost 
axiomatic.  Certainly  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, if  they  are  to  cure  their  pa- 
tients, must  take  into  consideration  home 
conditions  and  working  conditions  which 
affect  their  physical  well-being.  Certain- 
ly the  waste  of  skill  and  care  which  fol- 
lows when  a  convalescent  is  sent  back  to 
disease-producing  surroundings  is  not  to 
be  tolerated.  How  the  desired  results 
can  best  be  obtained  is  one  of  the  press- 
ing problems  of  the  moment.  What  the 
hospitals  are  doing  to  solve  it  is  told  in 
this  issue  by  Miss  Pelton,  who  had  the 
interesting  experience  of  helping  to  work 
out  the  practical  organization  of  a  social 
service  department  at  the  Massachusetts. 
General  Hospital. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  sixth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
was  in  regard  to  the  small  part  played  by 
milk  in  causing  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Park's 
pathological  studies  were  convincing  evi- 
dence that  this  is  a  man-to-man  rather 
than  a  cow-to-man  disease.  But  the  con- 
ference wisely  adopted  resolutions  de- 
claring its  firm  belief  in  the  value  of 
pure  milk,  favoring  pasteurization  where 
certified  milk  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
urging  the  separate  consideration  of 
milk  for  children  and  milk  for  adults. 
That  milk  has  been  found  of  compara- 
tively small  significance  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  germs  of  consumption  does  not  in 
the  least  relieve  farmers,  dairymen  and 
health  officials  of  the  duty  of  providing  a 
clean  and  guaranteed  milk  supply. 

The  growth  of  the  tuberculosis  move- 
ment in  both  its  educational  and  institu- 
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tional  aspects  has  been  rapid  the  past 
year.  Since  May,  1909,  this  country  has 
134  new  associations,  64  new  dispen- 
saries, 99  new  sanatoriums  and  hospitals 
with  7.476  new  beds.  All  of  the  eleven 
legislatures  in  session  last  winter  passed 
acts  of  one  sort  or  another  on  the  sub-' 
ject — some  of  them,  as  Dr.  Knopf  point- 
ed out  in  his  paper,  of  a  deplorable  na- 
ture. Through  the  press  service  which 
Mr.  Jacobs  conducts  for  the  national 
association  and  through  the  interest  in 
the  subject  which  has  grown  up  in  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  offices,  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  has  secured  a  vast 
amount  of  helpful  publicity. 


The  conference  at  Rochester  on  town 
planning  and  congestion  resolved  itself 
into  a  permanent  body,  the  American 
Conference  on  City  Planning,  which  is 
open  to  Canada  and  to  Mexico,  too,  if 
they  will.  City  planning,  as  Mr.  Ford 
shows,  is  in  its  essence  more  a  matter  of 
social  study  and  control  than  the  pro- 
fessional property  of  architects  and  land- 
scape architects  as  some  of  us  have  be- 
lieved. The  proof  is  easy:  city  planning 
more  than  anything  else  must  concern 
itself  with  "the  vital  part,  that  is  the  resi- 
dential part" ;  town  planning  left  to  the 
owners  of  property  and  to  the  planners 
employed  by  them  has  given  us  our  bad 
housing  and  our  congestion.  The  con- 
ference spent  most  of  its  time  in  discuss- 
ing housing  and  congestion.  "On  the  so- 
lution of  these  questions,  on  the  finding 
of  ways  and  means  of  giving  the  people 
proper  places  to  live  in,  depends  not  only 
the  whole  future  of  town  planning  but 
the  whole  future  of  the  human  race." 

Mr.  Ford's  summary  of  this  confer- 
ence, including  as  it  does  all  of  the  struc- 
tural and  transit  factors  in  our  city  prob- 
lem, touching  abstruse  questions  of  taxa- 
tion on  one  hand,  and  the  most  intimate 
and  vital  questions  of  health  and  morals 
in  the  home  on  the  other,  is  of  particu- 
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lar  interest  and  clearness.  We  are  happy 
to  announce  that,  during  the  summer,  he 
will  render  THE  SURVEY  similar  service 
on  the  International  Housing  Congress 
at  Vienna,  the  City  Planning  Exhibit  at 
Berlin  and  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence at  London.  The  English  meeting 
Nvill  be  of  particular  interest  as  the  first 
since  the  act  of  1909  providing  obliga- 
tory town  planning. 

REORGANIZATION  OF 
PHIPPS     INSTITUTE 

Plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Henry  Phipps  Institute  for  the  Study, 
Treatment,  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis as  a  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  have  been  accepted  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
The  plans  comprehend  a  laboratory  and 
clinical  and  sociological  departments. 
The  laboratory  is  to  pursue  patho- 
logical investigations  with  a  view  to 
discovering  a  remedy  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis.  The  clinical  department 
will  conduct  a  hospital  dispensary,  but 
will  limit  the  patients  to  be  treated  to 
those  needed  for  clinical  study  and  will 
seek  to  shift  the  burden  of  general  care  to 
the  municipality.  The  sociological  depart- 
ment will  confine  its  efforts  to  a  com- 
paratively small  district  of  Philadelphia, 
where  by  intensive  work  it  will  demon- 
strate what  a  local  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign may  accomplish.  The  director  of 
the  laboratory  will  be  Dr.  Paul  Lewis, 
formerly  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  ;  Dr. 
H.  R.  M.  Landis,  of  the  old  Phipps  In- 
stitute staff  will  head  the  clinical  depart- 
ment, and  Alexander  M.  Wilson,  former 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Association  for 
the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis, 
the  sociological. 

Mr.  Wilson's  program,  which  is  of 
particular  interest  to  readers  of  THE 
SURVEY,  is  given  in  full : 

I.  Clinical  and   social   work   in   allotted   dis- 
trict. 

Make  an  effort  to  get  In  touch  with  all 

cases  In  the  district. 
Make  the  work  Intensive  rather  than 

extensive. 

Use  existing  city,  state,  and  private 
hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  all  pa- 
tients who  can  be  admitted,  doing 


careful  follow-up  work  on  their  dis- 
charge. 

Cultivate  open-air  sleeping  and  living 
on  the  part  of  the  out-patients,  pro- 
viding sleeping  balconies  if  neces- 
sary. 

Work  with  the  Health  Department, 
the  house  owner  and  tenant  in 
making  each  house  lived  in  by  a 
patient  clean  and  wholesome. 

Organize  as  many  "classes"  as  pos- 
sible, securing  their  support  by 
churches  and  clubs. 

Interest  individuals,  churches,  so- 
cieties and  clubs  in  supplying  sleep- 
ing balconies,  extra  diet,  etc.,  for 
individual  cases. 

Secure  volunteer  visitors  to  work  un- 
der direction  of  the  nurses  in  the 
"classes"  and  in  following  up  "ar- 
rested" cases. 

Bring  all  the  members  of  the  patient's 
family  to  the  clinic  for  examination. 

Work  in  conjunction  with  school  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  in  having  sus- 
pected cases  examined. 

Try  to  improve  the  patient's  home 
economics  by  teaching  methods  of 
preparing  simple  palatable  dishes, 
employing  a  dietician  if  nurses  lack 
training  in  this  direction. 

II.  Social  research. 

Make  thorough  study  of  the  life,  hab- 
its and  environment  of  the  people 
in  .the  district,  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving them  in  respect  to  features 
that  conduce  to  tuberculosis. 

Study  of  dietaries  of  typical  families 
of  the  different  nationalities  in  the 
district. 

Investigate  ventilation  and  sanitary 
condition  of  schools,  factories,  bak- 
eries and  shops  in  the  district. 

Study  the  types  of  houses  in  the  dis- 
trict, making  intensive  investiga- 
tion of  housing  conditions  in  worst 
blocks. 

Collect  all  the  statistics  available  on 
mortality,  morbidity,  birth  rate,  in- 
fant mortality,  race  composition, 
etc.,  for  the  district. 

Make  pin  maps  showing  location  of 
all  the  cases  in  the  district  that 
have  been  known  to  the  institute 
since  its  beginning.  Similarly,  for 
all  deaths  from  tuberculosis  occur- 
ring in  a  ten  year  period. 

III.  General  educational  work. 

Philadelphia.  Let  the  institute  stand 
to  the  city  at  large  in  the  relation 
of  an  active,  aggressive  anti-tuber- 
culosis society  or  committee  in  car- 
rying on  an  effective  propaganda 
for  the  education  of  the  public  in 
preventive  measures. 

Pennsylvania.  The  institute  should 
serve  as  a  model  and  an  inspiration 
to  local  anti-tuberculosis  societies. 

The    nation.     The  work  of  the  insti- 
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tute  should  be  so  vital  and  signifi- 
cant that  every  one  interested  In  the 
movement  must  visit  It  frequently. 
No  one  coming  from  a  distance  to 
the  annual  tuberculosis  conference 
In  Washington,  for  instance,  should 
be  willing  to  return  home  without 
a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  where  the 
most  intensive  piece  of  work  in  the 
whole  country  will  make  of  the  In- 
stitute a  living,  growing  tubercu- 
losis exhibit. 
IV.  Influencing  public  action. 

The  institute  should  take  upon  itself 
the  obligation  to  arouse  the  city 
government  to  deal  with  tuberculo- 
sis and  its  causes  in  a  large  way. 
There  ought  to  be  effective  registra- 
tion, supervision  and  disinfection 
by  the  Health  Department;  adequate 
building  laws  and  tenement  inspec- 
tion; adequate  facilities  for  the  care 
of  advanced  patients  in  hospitals; 
proper  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the 
public  schools;  thorough  medical  in- 
spection of  school  children,  with  an 
adequate  corps  of  school  nurses;  a 
clean  milk  supply,  etc. 
With  the  various  states  developing 
broad  policies  for  dealing  with  tu- 
berculosis involving  large  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  effort,  the  insti- 
tute should  by  its  example  and  by 
every  means  in  its  power  wield  an 
influence  that  will  be  effective  In 
guiding  this  expenditure  along  use- 
ful channels. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  also  be  the  superin- 
tendent or  executive  head  of  the  institute, 
the  control  of  which  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  eight  directors,  including  the 
three  department  heads  and  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  Henry  Phipps  Institute  was 
founded  in  1903  by  Henry  Phipps.  Its 
work  was  organized  and  directed  until 
a  few  months  ago  by  Dr.  Lawrence  F. 
Flick,  under  whose  guidance  it  attained 
worldwide  recognition  as  a  center  of 
study  and  education.  With  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  institute  as  a  part  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Flick  retired  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
White  Haven  Sanatorium  and  his  own 
practice. 


The  American  Association  for  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality, 
which  was  organized  as  a  result  of  the 


conference  held  at  New  Haven  last  No- 
vember, reports  the  formation  of  the  first 
affiliated  state  association  in  Baltimore, 
which  city  is  also  headquarters  for  the 
national  association. 

The  new  society  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Maryland  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  but  it  is 
new  in  name  only.  It  is  really  a  federa- 
tion of  two  organizations,  the  Mothers' 
Relief  and  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund,  both 
of  which  have  been  in  existence  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  both  of  which  have  per- 
formed an  important  social  service.  The 
co-ordination  and  enlargement  of  the 
work  of  the  two  will  secure  advisory 
care  of  the  expectant  mother,  advisory 
care  of  the  mother  and  baby  during  the 
first  eighteen  months  or  longer  of  the 
baby's  life,  medical  and  nursing  super- 
vision of  mother  and  child,  the  encour- 
agement of  maternal  nursing  and,  where 
that  is  not  possible,  the  distribution  of 
clean  milk.  A  social  worker  will  be  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  visiting  nurses,  thus 
completing  the  social  chain  by  securing 
the  administration  of  relief  where  that  is 
necessary.  So  far,  the  work  of  the  two 
combining  societies  has  been  confined  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  but  it  is  hoped  now 
to  extend  it  throughout  the  state.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  Jr.,  the  president  of 
the  national  organization,  has  been  the 
medical  adviser  of  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund 
since  its  organization. 

CONTINUATION  CLASSES  IN 
LEATHER    AND    DRY    GOODS 

The  Boston  School  Department  and 
several  of  the  city's  large  commercial 
houses  joined  early  in  the  winter  in  ex- 
perimenting with  "continuation  school" 
classes  in  leather  and  dry  goods  sales- 
manship. A  ten  weeks'  course  in  the 
leather  industry  closed  last  week,  and  its 
success  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
even  those  most  active  in  establishing  the 
work*  The  shoe  and  leather  classes 
were  held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  after- 
noons, and  the  school  was  open  only  to 
young  men  and  women  employed  in  some 
branch  of  the  leather  industry.  Their 
employers  permitted  them  to  attend  the 
classes  without  loss  of  pay.  Among  the 
subjects  studied  were  production  and  dis- 
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tribution  of  leather,  natural  locations  of 
hemlock  and  oak  forests,  hides,  vegetable 
tanning,  commercial  geography  of  the 
leather  industry,  mineral  geography  of 
the  leather  industry  *nineral  tanning  ma- 
terials, commercial  arithmetic,  commer- 
cial correspondence,  leather  problems, 
manufacturing,  various  kinds  of  leather, 
shoe  manufacturing  and  office  methods. 

A  dry  goods  class  is  now  meeting  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  3  to  5 
o'clock.  The  class  is  limited  to  forty 
pupils  and  is  having  a  capacity  attend- 
ance. The  School  Department,  aided  by 
an  advisory  committee  representing  the 
commercial  houses,  has  charge  of  the  in- 
struction, which  goes  into  considerable 
detail.  For  instance,  the  dry  goods  class 
is  studying  fibers,  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  wool,  worsteds,  woolens,  silk  and 
silk  fabrics,  linen  and  linen  fabrics,  rec- 
ognition and  comparison  of  mixed  fab- 
rics, simple  tests  for  determining  quality, 
coloring  materials,  color  preservation, 
shrinking,  mercerization,  non  -  inflam- 
mable fabrics,  care  of  stock,  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  com- 
mercial correspondence,  salesmanship  and 
efficiency  training. 

A  third  class  for  the  study  of  sales- 
manship was  started  only  last  week.  The 
pupils  come  from  the  stores  of  R.  II. 
White,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  E.  A. 
Filene  and  the  James  A.  Houston  Com- 
pany. Here  the  study  includes  com- 
mercial correspondence,  facility  in  oral 
and  written  expression,  store  arithmetic, 
salesmanship  practice,  sources  of  mer- 
chandise, raw  materials,  textiles,  penman- 
ship, color  and  design,  and  practical  talks 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  success 
in  salesmanship. 

TEACHERS'        SALARIES 
AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

No  more  effective  use  has  been  made 
of  statistics  on  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
effort  to  raise  wages  than  by  '"The 
Teacher's  Salary  Conference"  in  Chica- 
go. In  a  concise  and  comprehensive  me- 
morial addressed  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, covering  only  four  pages  and  in- 
cluding two  graphic  statistical  charts,  a 
committee  of  the  conference  urges  the 


increase  in  the  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers  "proportionate  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  to  the  increased 
demands  on  the  time,  strength  and  ability 
of  the  teachers,  due  to  the  constantly  ad- 
vancing standards  of  education."  Their 
whole  argument  is  based  on  the  claim 
that  "efficiency  rises  and  falls  in  propor- 
tion as  the  standard  of  living  rises  and 
falls,"  and  that  when  other  needs  of  the 
schools  are  met  at  the  expense  of  the 
teachers'  standard  of  living  they  are  se- 
cured at  the  expense  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  force  and  the  consequent 
loss  to  the  children  for  which  no  ade- 
quate equipment  can  compensate. 

The  first  of  the  two  charts  graphically 
compares  the  cost  of  living  and  the  sal- 
aries of  elementary  teachers  from  1897 
to  1907.  It  shows  that  while  the  cost  of 
living  during  the  decade  increased  forty- 
four  per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum salary  paid  to  2,500  experienced 
elementary  teachers  was  only  nine  and 
three-eighths  per  cent.  At  the  same 
'time  the  need  of  raising  the  salaries  of 
its  clerks,  stenographers  and  bookkeep- 
ers to  the  standard  set  for  the  elementary 
teachers  in  1908,  is  shown  to  have  been 
recognized  by  the  board,  although  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  not  yet 
reached  that  standard  in  1907  and  were 
therefore  "nine  years  behind  the  cost  of 
living  by  the  time  fifteen  per  cent  of 
them  had  reached  it." 

The  second  chart  records  and  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  living  from  1898  to 
1913  and  contrasts  it  with  the  maximum 
salaries  which  should  be  paid  elementary 
teachers  and  which  were  actually  paid 
from  1898  to  1909.  It  shows  that  while 
the  cost  of  living  actually  increased 
forty-three  per  cent  the  maximum  sala- 
ries paid  1,000  experienced  teachers  be- 
tween 1898  and  1909  was  only  two  and 
one-half  per  cent,  2,000  of  them  received 
no  increase  and  1,300  primary  teachers 
suffered  a  decrease  of  two  and  one-half 
per  cent.  Estimating  the  cost  of  living 
in  1910  to  have  increased  forty-five  per 
cent  over  that  in  1898,  they  argue  that 
the  increase  of  twenty  per  cent  in  sala- 
ries now  requested  is  only  reasonable  and 
fair.  If  the  cost  of  living  increases  at 
the  same  rate  it  will  rise  to  fifty-two  per 
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cent  in  1913  when  the  salaries  should  be 
increased  proportionately.  It  is  claimed 
that  "practically  every  extension  made  in 
the  public  school  system  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  has  been  secured 
at  the  expense  of  the  teachers'  standard 
of  living;  that  those  most  affected  are 
the  experienced  elementary  teachers  who 
form  the  most  permanent  part  of  the 
teaching  force  and,  to  a  large  extent,  rep- 
resent that  part  of  the  teaching  force 
which  makes  teaching  a  life  profession." 
While  considerately  exempting  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  Ella  F.  Young,  from  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  of  the  school  reve- 
nue to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  and  while  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  taxpayers  under  the  double 
burden  of  increased  cost  of  living  and 
unjust  and  inefficiently  enforced  tax 
laws,  the  Teachers'  Salary  Conference 
takes  this  final  shot  at  the  situation: 

Deprived  of  the  privilege  of  exercising  re- 
sponsible citizenship,  the  teachers  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  the  failure  of  those  who  have  the  right 
of  the  ballot.  We  think  it  unfair  to  impose 
on  us  the  consequences  of  stupid  and  anti- 
-  quated  tax  laws  and  worse  enforcement  of 
them  while  denying  us  the  privilege  of  exer- 
cising responsible  citizenship  in  the  selec- 
ting of  officers  to  make  and  enforce  the  tax 
laws;  nevertheless,  until  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  arc  ready  to  let  us  share 
it  with  them  directly  through  the  ballot,  we 
stand  ready  to  assist  indirectly  in  securing 
an  equitable  and  rational  distribution  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation,  knowing  that  in 
this  way  only  will  the  children,  teachers, 
schools  and  taxpayers  alike  receive  justice. 

LIABILITY  VS.  COMPENSATION 
AS  APPLIED  TO  ACTUAL  CASES 

A  recent  study  of  fifty  work-accident 
cases  in  New  York  made  by  C.  L.  Chute, 
a  student  in  the  Department  of  Social 
Economics  in  Columbia  University, 
shows  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  killed 
or  injured  were  under  forty-five  years 
of  age  and  that  the  families  of  eighty  per 
cent  of  these  had  to  apply  for  charitable 
relief  in  consequence  of  the  accident  to 
the  breadwinner.  All  had  people  de- 
pendent on  them.  In  the  thirty-two 
cases  in  which  most  complete  details 
could  be  obtained,  four  had  wives  only, 
while  the  number  of  children  depending 


on  the  other  twenty-eight  averaged  over 
two. 

In  five  cases  no  facts  in  regard  to  com- 
pensation could  be  obtained,  in  thirteen 
suits  were  still  pending,  eight  of  which 
had  been  running  on  for  over  a  year. 
For  the  remaining  thirty-two  Mr.  Chute 
has  compiled  two  very  interesting  tables, 
one  covering  deaths,  and  the  other  in- 
juries, showing  the  amount  paid  by  the 
employer,  the  amount  received  by  the 
employe  and  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  received  under  the  Wainwright 
compensation  bill — now  before  the  New 
York  Legislature — whose  provisions 
were  given  in  THE  SURVEY  for  March  26. 
In  making  the  tables  Mr.  Chute  has  as- 
sumed that  all  cases  were  eligible  for 
compensation  without  the  necessity  of 
legal  action  to  prove  the  absence  of  "seri- 
ous and  wilful  misconduct."  The  table 
of  deaths  follows: 

TABLE  OF  ALL  SKTTLED  DEATH  CASES  SHOWING 
COMPAUISON  OF  AMOUNT  OF-  COMPENSATION  PAID 
AND  RECEIVED  WITH  AMOUNT  DUE  UNIJEH  PRO- 
POSED LAWS. 


Estimated 

Net  com- 

amount 

pensatlon 

Dependent 

due  family 

received  by 

Total  com- 

children 

under  pro-  family  (law- 
Weekly  posed  New     yers'  fees 

pensation 
pair!  by 

(under 
four- 

wages. 

York  laws. 

deducted). 

employer. 

teen). 

$15 

$3.000 

$     0 

$     0 

4 

12 

2,400 

100 

100 

4 

12- 

2.400 

125 

250 

6 

30 

3,000 

125 

125 

1 

15 

3.000 

4,500 

9,000 

3 

12 

2,400 

0 

0 

wife  only 

15  + 

3,000 

750 

1.000 

5 

20 

3,000 

1,300 

1,300 

3 

12 

2,400 

230 

230 

2 

12 

2,400 

2,000 

4,000 

3 

Totals.  .27,000 


9,130 


10,005 


31 


Per    cent   of   total 

amount  provided  by     33.9  per  cent     59.3  per  cent 

proposed  laws. 

Analysis  of  this  table  shows  only  one 
out  of  the  ten  families  receiving  more 
than  under  the  Wainwright  act — at  a 
cost  to  the  employer  of  double  the 
'amount  paid  the  family,  two  receiving 
no  compensation  whatever  and  five  re- 
ceiving less  than  $1,000.  The  total  paid 
out  by  employers  is  fifty-nine  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  of  what  the  amount  would 
be  under  the  proposed  law;  the  total  re- 
ceived by  the  families  of  the  deceased  is 
only  thirty-three  and  nine-tenths  per  cent. 

The  table  of  injuries  on  page  278  is  no 
less  interesting: 

Here  the  chance  of  one  case  costing 
the  employer  $14,000 — after  litigation 
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lasting  four  years  and  three  months — 
raises  the  total  amount  paid  out  by  em- 
ployers to  $3,000  more  than  would  be 
paid  under  the  Wainwright  bill.  If  this 
case  is  omitted,  however,  the  total  re- 
ceipts under  the  present  system  are  less 


cussion  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future," 
and  finally  a  course  in  occupations  for 
attendants  for  the  insane. 

This  last  course  is  especially  interest- 
ing and  is  part  of  a  general  scheme  being 
carried  on  by  the  state  authorities  to 


ALL  INJURY  CASES  IN  WHICH  WAGES,  INCAPACITY  AND  COMPENSATION  ARE  KNOWN  SHOWING 
COMPARISON  OF  AMOUNT  OP  COMPENSATION  PAID  AND  RECEIVED  WITH  AMOUNT  DUE  UNDER  PRO- 
POSED LAWS. 

lOsli-i  Net 

total  amount  compensa- 

due  injured  tion  received      Total  Depend- 

under  pro-  by  injured  compensation  ent  chil,- 
posed  New  (lawyers' fees  paid  by  dren  (under 
York  laws  deducted)  employer  fourteen) 


Weekly 
wages 
$  6.50 
9.00 
24.75 
25.00 
15.00 
9.00 
12.00 
11.10 
18.00 
18.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.00 
16.50 
17.00 
19.50 
12.00 
7.00 
7.00 
12.00 
9.00 
18.00 

Time  totally  Time  partially 
Incapacitated  incapacitated 
2V&  mos.           4%  mos. 
1  mo.                  1  mo. 
4  mos.               3  mos. 
3  Vs  mos.           4  mos. 
6  mos.               2  mos. 
4  mos.               6  mos. 
2  mos.               8  mos. 
8  weeks             2  mos. 
3  mos.                1  mo. 
5  mos.               Returned  to 
For  life               
2%  mos.              
2  mos.                3  mos. 
8  weeks              .... 
4  mos.                1  mo. 
2  yrs.  1  mo.       6  mos. 
For  life              
0                    For  life 
For  life              
3  mos.               3  mos. 
3  mos.                For  life 
9  mos.                       ? 

Per  cent  of 
Incapacity 
50  per  cent 
70  per  cent 
50  per  cent 
50  per  cent 
50  per  cent 
50  per  cent 
50  per  cent 
50  per  cent 
50  per  cent 
job  at  full  pay 

50  per  cent 

50  per  cent 
50  per  cent 

75  per  cent 

25  per  cent 
5<»  ner  cent 
•> 

$  56.78 

$    0 

$    0 

4 

21.70 

0 

0 

3 

230.47 

0 

0 

4 

236.25 

200 

200 

2 

210.00 

250 

500 

3 

120.00 

56 

56 

1 

138.00 

60 

60 

8 

66.60 

50 

50 

3 

117.00 

0 

0 

2 

171.00 

40 

40 

2 

3,105.00 

0 

0 

3 

54.00 

3 

3 

3 

81.00 

0 

0 

(wife  only) 

40.50 

0 

0 

2 

144.50 

0 

0 

1 

1,160.38 

250 

250 

2 

2,484.00  2  loads  wood 

2  loads  wood       3 

1,086.75 

0 

0 

(wife  only) 

1,449.00 

7,000 

14,000 

3 

85.50 

50 

50 

3 

956.25 

6 

6 

None 

333.00  + 

0 

0 

4 

Total     12,362.68 


7,965 


15,215 


51 


than  ten  per  cent  the  Wainwright  award. 
One  other  case  got  a  larger  amount 
than  under  the  proposed  compensation 
act;  ten  no  compensation.  To  one  who 
was  incapacitated  for  life,  and  who 
should  by  the  Wainwright  table  have  re- 
ceived $2,484,  were  given  "two  loads 
of  wood,"  and  to  the  remaining  nine, 
amounts  ranging  from  three  dollars  to 
$250. 

Both  tables  show  vividly  the  capricious 
and  inequitable  effects  of  the  liability 
method  of  dealing  with  industrial  acci- 
dents as  contrasted  with  the  uniform  and 
reasonable  results  of  a  compensation 
scheme. 

SUMMER     SESSION     OF 
THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL 

The  course  offered  for  the  summer 
session  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy  is  threefold,  including 
studies  of  Chicago,  "designed  to  give 
insight  into  city  conditions  and  what  is 
being  done  to  improve  them"  ;  playground 
training,  "a  history  of  the  movement,  a 
survey  of  the  present  situation  and  a  dis- 


improve  state  institutions.  The  at- 
tendant of  today  is  the  constant  compan- 
ion of  the  insane,  sleeping  with  them, 
working  for  them  in  some  institutions  as 
much  as  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  receiving 
pay  quite  inadequate  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  highly  responsible  and  skilled 
workers.  "The  fundamental  importance 
of  this  course,"  says  the  prospectus  of 
the  school,  "in  improving  the  care  of 
the  largest  class  of  public  wards" — some 
200,000  in  Illinois — is  very  great  and  its 
appeal  to  humanitarian  and  educational 
interest  is  so  strong  that  when  rightly 
understood  there  is  certain  to  be  an  im- 
proved type  of  attendant,  better  pay  and 
more  reasonable  conditions  of  labor. 
"The  work  of  the  attendants  is  educa- 
tional and  the  true  methods  are  those  em- 
ployed by  the  best  teachers  of  little  chil- 
dren— teaching  the  use  of  the  mind  and 
muscles  together  in  games,  exercises  and 
handicraft." 

This  is  the  third  year  that  such  a 
course  has  been  offered  and  already  at- 
tendants have  been  supplied  to  sixteen 
institutions,  which  have  this  year  contrib- 
uted material  for  an  exhibit  of  patients' 
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handicrafts  together  with  singularly  in- 
teresting testimony  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  methods  employed  on  their  patients' 
physical  and  mental  health.  As  the  head 
nurse  in  the  institution  at  Dunning— 
formerly  a  student  in  the  school — ex- 
presses it,  "I  cannot  see  that  they  have 
'improved'  much,  but  they  are  happier— 
and  what  more  is  life  for  to  any  of  us, 
anyway." 

THE  POLITICAL  SETTLE- 
MENT 

The  broadest  conception  of  the  settle- 
ment movement  embraces  a  study  of  the 
needs  of  a  particular  neighborhood  with 
a  view  to  improving  conditions.  The 
political  needs  of  a  great  city  are  fre- 
quently most  urgent  and  it  is  the  poorer 
citizens  who  are  most  likely  to  be  made 
the  instruments  of  petty  politicians. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  settlement 
house  has  maintained  a  strict  policy  of 
"hands  off"  in  the  matter  of  local  politics. 

Long  before  social  settlements  were 
thought  of,  the  political  club  had  its  place 
in  the  community.  Where  the  settlement 
house  has  stepped  in  supported  by  the 
few  for  the  people,  the  political  club  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  ever  been  supported 
by  the  people  for  the  few.  It  has  seldom 
if  ever  drawn  its  membership  from  the 
settlement  house,  which  is  representative 
of  the  most  capable  and  energetic  youth 
of  the  neighborhood;  and  somehow  the 
club  house  atmosphere  with  its  poker  and 
pinochle  games,  its  loose  talk  and  its 
reputation  as  a  hang  out  for  petty  poli- 
ticians, has  not  appealed  to  the  young 
man  who  has  been  a  member  of  a  literary 
or  debating  society  or  who  has  come  in 
contact  with  the  better  influences  of  the 
neighborhood  house.  That  the  educated 
young  men  of  the  community,  who  have 
had  the  benefits  of  an  elementary  school 
and  secondary  training,  and  who  are  in 
business  or  the  professions,  are  content  to 
go  to  the  polls  on  election  day  to  cast 
their  ballot  for  a  man  chosen  by  a  coterie 
of  professional  politicians  is  indeed  de- 
plorable. 

The  settlement  house  can  do  most  ef- 
fective political  work  if  it  will  not  be  so 


fearful  of  dabbling  in  politics.  It  can 
reach  the  disinterested  young  men  and 
women  and  direct  them,  not  only  how  to 
vote,  but  how  to  make  themselves  as 
powerful  in  the  community  as  the  party 
club. 

In  undertaking  the  work  of  a  political 
settlement,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  heretofore  politics  has  been 
associated  in  the  minds  of  respectable 
citizens  with  an  order  of  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  lower  regions ;  for  themselves, 
they  never  felt  a  great  call  to  bother  with 
politics.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  in- 
clude as  many  settlement  activities  in 
initiating  the  work,  as  facilities  will  per- 
mit. The  Harlem  Club  of  the  Political 
Equality  Association,  New  York,  began 
its  work  about  the  middle  of  January, 
1910,  and  organized  literary  and  debat- 
ing societies,  elocution  and  physical  cul- 
ture clubs  and  a  series  of  home  decorat- 
ing classes.  It  afforded  pleasant  meeting 
rooms,  a  library,  reading  room  and  game 
room  for  young  men  and  women.  The 
Suffrage  Society  was  then  organized 
among  the  members  of  the  house,  as  well 
as  classes  in  elementary  civics  and  public 
speaking.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Suf- 
frage Society,  a  series  of  weekly  lectures 
were  arranged  to  interest  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  in  suffrage  and  political 
equality.  At  these  lectures  many  political 
issues  were  discussed.  The  class  in  civics 
is  studying  every  city  department,  and 
the  lessons  are  made  very  practical.  Some 
work  in  the  neighborhood  in  connection 
with  the  department  under-  discussion  is 
assigned  each  student.  The  class  in  pub- 
lic speaking  aims  to  prepare  young  men 
and  women  for  platform  speaking.  Its 
students  are  school  teachers  and  other 
intelligent  young  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood who  are  preparing  to  help  the  house 
in  both  its  suffrage  propaganda  and  as 
leaders  of  clubs  and  classes.  Their  work 
will  be  political,  and  subject  matter  as 
well  as  forms  of  presentation,  is  taught. 
The  Suffrage  Society  has  also  undertaken 
personal  canvassing  in  the  neighborhood 
to  interest  women  in  the  course  of  lec- 
tures given  at  the  house.  They  are  asked 
to  come  and  learn  about  the  movement, 
but  they  need  not  pledge  themselves  to 
house  membership  until  they  have  thor- 
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oughly  studied  the  question.  A  civic  for- 
um, and  classes  in  citizenship  are  also 
features  of  the  house. 

The  political  settlement  has  a  clear  and 
well-defined  future  before  it.  Organized 
upon  the  basis  of  political  equality,  it 
will  aid  considerably  in  establishing  the 
political  status  of  women.  Though  it 
may  be  some  time  before  results  may  be 
seen  from  its  policy  of  practical  political 
education,  it  must,  with  time,  become  rep- 
resentative of  the  political  sentiments  of 
the  able  and  energetic  men  and  women  of 
the  neighborhood. 

TWENTIETH     CENTURY 
SOCIALISM1 

FLORENCE  KELLEY 

For  the  integrity  of  their  own  minds, 
social  workers  cannot  ignore  or  lightly 
dismiss  the  challenge  offered  by  the 
forthcoming  volume  by  Edmond  Kelly, 
entitled  Twentieth  Century  Socialism. 

As  founder  of  the  City  Club  and,  in- 
directly, of  the  Good  Government  Clubs, 
and  as  the  unwearied  advocate,  active  to 
within  a  few  days  of  his  lamented  death 
last  October,  of  the  pending  farm  colony 
bill,  he  was  one  of  us. 

When  he  tells  us  that  pauperism,  un- 
employment, prostitution  and  the  greater 
part  of  all  existing  crime  inhere  in  our 
existing  industrial  system,  and  can  be 
permanently  diminished  only  as  that  sys- 
tem changes  .to  one  of  greater  co-opera- 
tion and  less  competition,  his  statements 
command  our  serious  consideration.  If 
they  are  true,  must  we  not  modify  our 
activities  accordingly?  If  they  are 
wrong,  or  only  partly  true,  can  we,  as 
thinking  people,  self-respectingly  leave 
them  uncontroverted  ?  No  book  offered 
to  social  workers  in  this  country  by  one 
of  ourselves  has  hitherto  embodied  a 
challenge  like  this. 

Mr.  Kelly  held  the  master's  degree  of 
the  .University  of  Cambridge,  was  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Geographical  Society  and,  at 
one  time,  a  lecturer  at  Columbia.  He 

'Twentieth  Century  Socialism.  By  Hdmond 
Kelly,  New  York.  .  Tx>ngmans.  (Jreen  and  Com- 
pany, published  Mny  IT..  By  mull  of  TIIK  SruvKY. 
10".  East  22d  street.  New  York,  or  158  Adams 
street,  Chicago,  postpaid.  $1.03. 


was  the  author  of  works  of  permanent 
value  on  Evolution  and  Effort  and  on 
Government  or  Human  Evolution.  A 
man  of  inherited  wealth,  of  broadest  cul- 
ture, of  unique  experience  in  the  profes- 
sional, intellectual  and  social  life  of  two 
continents,  the  friend  and  fellow  traveler 
in  the  Alps  of  Thomas  Huxley,  for  many 
years  a  vestryman  of  Dr.  Heber  New- 
ton's church  in  New  York,  for  Mr.  Kelly 
socialism  is  "based  neither  on  the  dream 
of  the  poets  nor  the  discontent  of  the  un- 
employed." It  was  the  profound  and  in- 
spiring conviction  of  his  maturest  years. 

Facing  death  at  short  range  in  the  form 
of  a  ravaging,  wasting  disease,  he  worked 
two  years  at  the  first  draft  of  this  book 
able  at  times  to  give  to  it  only  a  quarter 
or  half  hour  during  the  twenty-four,  and 
patiently  saving  the  day's  slight  modicum 
of  strength  for  the  task  of  dictation  and 
revision.  Such  tenacity  in  the  service 
of  an  idea  inspires  with  new  reverence 
for  the  human  will. 

In  the  volume  that  resulted  from  this 
effort  there  is,  however,  no  more  trace  of 
invalidism  than  in  the  last  works  of 
Addington  Symonds  or  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  The  text  is  unique  among 
American  books  on  the  subject  in  its  com- 
bined lucidity  and  persuasive  quality. 

The  volume  consists  of  three  books  en- 
titled respectively,  What  Socialism  Is 
Not;  What  Capitalism  Is,  and  What  So- 
cialism Is.  In  book  I  under  the  heading 
Misrepresentation  and  Ignorance  in  six 
chapters  the  author  shows  that  socialism 
is  not  anarchism ;  it  is  not  communism ;  it 
will  not  suppress  competition ;  it  will  not 
destroy  the  home  ;  it  will  not  abolish  prop- 
erty ;  it  will  not  impair  liberty. 

Book  II  is  an  indictment  of  capitalism 
beginning  with  the  Evils  of  Capitalism 
and  dealing  under  the  general  statement 
Capitalism  Is  Stupid  with  overproduc- 
tion, unemployment,  prostitution,  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  adulteration. 

The  remaining  charges  against  capital- 
ism are,  It  is  wasteful  and  it  is  disorderly. 

Book  III  sets  forth  the  various  aspects 
of  contemporary  socialism,  the  economic, 
the  political,  the  scientific  and  the  ethical 
aspects. 

Introductory  notes  are  by  Prof.  Frank- 
lin H.  Giddings  and  Rufus  W.  Weeks. 
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A  child  was  brought  to  a  dispensary. 
The  doctor's  expert  examination  could 
locate  no  definite  cause  for  his  anaemic 
condition ;  every  organ  seemed  sound. 
Proper  food  and  fresh  air  were  pre- 
scribed, and  the  child  was  taken  daily  to 
a  park  to  play,  but  he  grew  worse.  And 
why?  In  a  home  of  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty he  was  spending  the  long  nights  in 
the  same  bed  with  his  father,  who  was 
dying  of  tuberculosis.  The  doctor  had 
not  included  the  home  in  his  examina- 
tion, therefore  he  could  not  take  into  ac- 
count all  the  causes  contributing  to  the 
child's  condition.  Homes  of  ignorance 
and  poverty  are  the  rule  with  dispensary 
patients,  and  this  environment  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  causation  of  many 
diseases. 

A  little  girl  was  injured  playing  in  a 
crowded  city  street.  She  was  taken  to 
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a  hospital,  and  the  doctors  decided  that 
it  was  possible  to  save  her  life.  They 
put  two  special  nurses  on  the  case,  at 
twenty-one  dollars  a  week  each.  Dur- 
ing the  critical  period  which  followed, 
the  hospital's  expense  for  the  child  was 
over  fifty  dollars  a  week.  Early  in  a 
long  convalescence,  she  was  transferred 
suddenly  from  the  guardianship  of  skilled 
surgeons  and  nurses  to  that  of  an  ig- 
norant Italian  home,  where  every  chance 
spelled  disaster.  In  how  many  similar 
cases,  of  men  and  women  as  well  as  of 
children,  are  hospital  funds  spent  gener- 
ously without  avail? 

"I  give  you  my  child,  I  give  you  my 
child !"  cried  a  poor  Yiddish  mother, 
swaying  and  moaning  in  her  despair,  yet 
grasping  at  a  last  frail  hope  as  she  caught 
sight  of  the  familiar  face  of  the  nurse. 
Twice  her  baby  had  been  discharged 
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from  the  hospital  almost  well.  She  had 
just  brought  him  back  for  the  third  time. 
While  the  little  fellow  lay  gasping  out 
his  life  in  the  children's  ward,  the  agon- 
ized mother  went  distractedly  on  to  tell 
how,  on  the  advice  of  a  neighbor,  she 
had  fed  the  tiny  convalescent  on  saus- 
age !  Even  as  she  spoke,  the  end  came. 
The  only  child  of  aging  Jewish  parents, 
the  one  light  that  had  shone  into  their 
lives  of  grinding  poverty,  was  blotted 
out.  Well  the  nurse  knew  their  dim 
basement  home,  lacking  in  even  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  in  spite  of  their  patient 
toil.  They  were  "good  people,"  a  neigh- 
bor had  said,  and  "kept  the  faith."  And 
they  had  been  eager  to  learn.  But  ig- 
norance of  a  few  fundamental  laws  of 
health  had  triumphed  over  a  mother's 
love  and  quickly  undone  the  skilled  work 
of  the  hospital.  In  and  out  of  our  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  every  year  pass 
thousands  of  children  in  like  conditions, 
where  a  little  after-care  and  teaching 
would  avert  permanent  hurt  or  death. 
How  much  of  the  splendid  work  of  our 
hospitals  is  thus  undone? 

These  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
wasting  of  hospital  resources,  the  wast- 
ing of  life  itself,  which  result  from  snap- 
ping the  connection  between  hospital  and 
patient  at  a  critical  point. 

How  can  such  waste  be  stemmed  and 
the  power  of  the  hospital  be  conserved? 
Where  do  the  responsibilities  and  rem- 
edies lie,  with  the  overburdened  hospital, 
with  the  community  it  so  nobly  serves, 
or  with  both?  In  a  fragmentary,  uncon- 
scious way  attempts  have  been  made  in 
various  places  to  answer  these  questions. 

In  1859,  before  the  Civil  War,  before 
trained  nursing  or  organized  charity,  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Blackwell  says  that  her  dis- 
pensary practice  "included  the  visiting  of 
poor  patients  at  their  homes.  We  estab- 
lished a  sanitary  visitor  .  .  .  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  give  simple,  prac- 
tical instructions  to  poor  mothers  on 
the  management  of  infants  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  health  of  their  families." 
About  1890,  at  the  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Hospital,  Dr.  Henry  Dwight 
•  Chapin  formed  a  committee  to  see  that 
"every  child  leaving  the  hospital  was 
visited  at  its  home  and  efforts  made  to 


improve  any  faulty  life  conditions  that 
either  might  cause  the  original  disease 
or  tend  to  a  relapse."  At  about  the 
same  time,  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
which  offers  now  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  social  work,  a  pupil  nurse  was 
first  sent  out  to  attend  acute  cases  pend- 
ing admission,  for  which  no  other  pro- 
vision could  be  made.  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
cieties of  various  kinds,  and  great  chari- 
table allies  from  outside,  such  as  the 
Hospital  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  have 
long  contributed  to  the  social  progress 
of  the  hospitals.  The  former  are  now 
helping  initiate  and  support  social  service. 
Hospitals  are  building  more  convalescent 
homes,  and  making  still  wider  plans  for 
construction,  adapted  to  more  thorough 
treatment.  Since  the  recent  rise  of  visit- 
ing nurses,  this  type  of  nurse  is  increas- 
ingly employed,  especially  in  children's 
clinics  and  special  tuberculosis  clinics. 
The  nurse  usually  attends  the  doctor  dur- 
ing the  clinic  hours  and  visits  the  pa- 
tients' homes  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
nursing  and  teaching,  observing  unsani- 
tary conditions,  and  reporting  them  to 
the  proper  persons.  Such  a  clinic  nurse 
is  a  requirement  of  the  Association  of 
Tuberculosis  Clinics  in  New  York,  and 
is  planned  for  the  projected  Association 
of  Baby  Clinics.  She  helps  stem  the  tide 
at  those  great  strategic  points  where  in- 
fant mortality  and  tuberculosis  inundate 
the  field  of  medical  and  charitable  effort. 

Not  only  tuberculosis  and  the  illnesses 
of  children,  but  a  multitude  of  other  dis- 
eases seen  in  the  hospital  or  dispensary, 
may  have  their  roots  in  social  malad- 
justment. Patients  pass  rapidly  through 
the  hospital,  pressed  on  by  those  waiting 
to  enter.  Doctors  have  their  specific 
training  and  duties.  They  are  not  trained 
to  investigate  social  conditions  and  are 
too  busy  for  such  work.  In  order  to 
meet  the  doctor's  need  of  knowing  the 
home  conditions  of  any  patient,  that  he 
may  make  a  more  thorough  diagnosis,  or 
that  the  treatment,  physical  or  social, 
needed  to  cure  the  patient  may  be  carried 
out,  the  hospital  is  adding  to  its  staff 
the  somewhat  new  type  of  expert,  the 
social  worker. 

Four  and  a  half  years  ago,  at  the  Mas- 
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sachusetts  General  Hospital,  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Cabot,  who  had  long  felt  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  out-patient  practice,  em- 
ployed a  nurse  who  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  social  work,  not  to  nurse  his 
patients,  as  some  other  dispensary  doc- 
tors had  done,  but  with  a  wider  purpose. 
She  was  to  be  their  friend,  to  discover 
their  home  and 
personal  difficul- 
ties, to  teach 
them  wholesome 
living,  to  report 
wrong  social 
conditions  to  the 
doctor,  to  see 
that  prescribed 
treatment  was 
carried  out  in 
the  home,  and 
to  connect  the 
patients  with 
whatever  agency 
in  the  commu- 
nity fitted  their 
special  need. 
The  work  of 
this  nurse  was 
not  confined  to 
Dr.  Cabot's  pa- 
tients.  Her 
services  were 
offered  to  the 
whole  Out  Pa- 
t  i  e  n  t  Depart- 
ment. The  phe- 
n  o  m  e  n  a  1  re- 
sponse to  this 
effort  quickly  re- 
sulted in  a  well 
organized  Social  Service  Department. 
It  has  now  eight  paid  workers,  as  well  as 
a  large  corps  of  volunteers ;  and  dealt 
with  2,422  patients  last  year.  Certain 
marked  groups  of  patients,  such  as  those 
with  tuberculosis,  those  with  nervous  dis- 
orders, and  unmarried  mothers,  are  now 
separated  under  specially  trained  work- 
ers. Like  experiments,  varying  some- 
what in  form  and  method,  quickly  sprang 
up  in  other  cities. 

But  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  the  simultaneous  birth  of  a  new  idea 
in  several  minds.  Work  of  the  same 
type  at  the  Berkeley  Infirmary  in  Bos- 


DR.    RICHARD   C.   CABOT. 

His  employment  of  a  friendly  visiting  nurse  has 
resulted  in  a  Social  Service  Department  in  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 


ton  had  antedated  that  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  by  a  day, 
though  each  was  unaware  of  the  other. 
The  social  service  of  the  Visiting  Nurs- 
ing Department  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  had  begun  a  year  and 
eight  months  before.  In  1901  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  then  on  the  medical 
staff  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  and  a 
director  of  the 
Charity  organi- 
zation Society 
o  f  Baltimore, 
organ  ized  a 
group  of  m  e  d  - 
ical  students  to 
be  friendly  vis- 
itors in  poor 
families.  This 
group  grew  to 
over  sixty  mem- 
b  e  r  s,  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the 
student  body, 
and  is  even 
more  flourishing 
now.  This, 
however,  looked 
primarily  t  o  - 
ward  the  bene- 
fit of  future  pa- 
tients of  the  stu- 
dents, rather 
than  toward  the 
immediate  im- 
provement o  f 
the  hospital 
service.  "We 

recognized,"  says  Dr.  Emerson,  "the 
importance  of  studying  the  conditions 
of  health  among  the  poor  in  order  to 
understand  aright  their  diseases.  .  .  . 
The  work  was  a  part  of  the  education 
of  the  students."  About  the  same  time, 
in  England,  lady  almoners  were  em- 
ployed in  three  large  dispensaries  in 
London  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
hospitals  by  patients  who  could  pay, 
and  to  investigate  cases  of  distress, 
an  experiment  which  has  led  also  to  the 
study  of  deterrent  social  conditions  of 
patients. 

At  this   writing,  in  a  triangle  whose 
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points  are  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Minne- 
apolis, there  are  thirty-one  examples  of 
organized  hospital  social  service.  That 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
still  stands  as  their  classic  and  conspicu- 
ous progenitor.  The  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York, 
handles  the  largest  and  probably  the 
most  intense  problem.  There  are  several 
other  almost  equally  notable  examples  of 
strong  and  growing  work. 

Here  is  an  actual  record  culled  from 
an  ordinary  day's  work  at  one  of  the 
large  social  service  offices : 

Opened  office  at  9  A.M. 

W.  J.,  aged  sixteen,  and  S.  K.,  aged  twenty- 
two,  just  discharged  from  Ward  X  after  ser- 
ious surgical  operations,  called  as  per  pre- 
vious instructions,  ready  to  go  to  the  coun- 
try; underclothing  and  overcoat  given. 
Later  J.  R.,  aged  nineteen,  Ward  L,  just  re- 
covering from  pneumonia,  came.  .  .  .  The 
three  boys  left  this  office  together  to  go  to 
the  Convalescent  Home  Office,  where  we  had 
applied  for  their  admission.  .  .  .  Trans- 
portation was  furnished.  .  .  . 

Examined  at  the  admitting  office  the  list 
of  patients  admitted  on  the  previous  day, 
and  found  several  patients  entered  as  home- 
less and  friendless.  .  .  .  Wards  were  visit- 
ed. ...  Two  Polish  immigrant  girls  were 
reported  by  head  nurse  as  ready  to  be  dis- 
charged. A  discharged  Polish  patient  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  office  kindly  volun- 
teered to  go  and  call  upon  their  friends  and 
request  them  to  come  for  tho  girls.  .  .  . 
Ward  N, — B.  D.,  a  tuberculosis  patient.  It 
was  decided  that  it  was  best  for  her  to  re- 
turn to  her  home  in  P — .  She  was  accom- 
panied by  a  volunteer  worker  to  her  room  to 
pack  up  her  belongings,  as  she  was  too  weak 
to  go  alone  safely.  Her  trunk  was  sent  from 
the  store  house  to  station;  she  was  given 
luncheon,  was  finally  escorted  to  the  train 
and  her  railroad  fare  paid. 

J.  R.,  a  boy  patient  just  discharged,  was 
referred  to  C.  A.  Home.  Dr.  A.  B.,  in  Admit- 
ting Office,  called  about  some  rejected  cases 
where  he  thought  our  help  might  be  given. 

A  messenger  came  to  bring  a  homeless 
girl  just  discharged.  Arranged  for  her  to 
go  to  B.  Home  temporarily. 

A  mother  with  her  discharged  baby  came 
in,  and  was  given  instructions  in  home  care 
of  the  child,  with  the  promise  that  a  nurse 
would  visit  her  later. 

S.,  rheumatism  case,  called  to  say  he  had 
obtained  employment,  to  which  position  Miss 
X  (headworker)  had  recommended  him. 

Two  ladies  of  the  M.  committee  called  and 
brought  package  of  clothing. 

J.  P.  came  in  to  report  on  his  return  from 
the  Convalescent  Home.  He  was  given  food 
and  lodging  for  the  night  and  referred  to 
(employment  bureau)  for  to-morrow. 


Wrote  letter  to  brother  for  Mrs.  Y.  She 
is  a  Swedish  girl  married  to  an  Italian  with 
whom  she  had  a  quarrel  .  .  .  attempted  sui- 
cide. 

Visited  in  Ward  Y  another  girl  nineteen 
years  old,  in  this  country  two  years,  only 
child  of  mother  who  lives  in  Bohemia.  Girl 
had  had  some  unhappy  experience,,  after 
which  she  had  taken  carbolic  acid.  Her 
friends,  whom  we  have  seen,  will  send  her 
back  to  Bohemia.  We  have  promised  to  no- 
tify them  when  she  goes  to  court  that  they 
may  be  sure  to  accompany  her,  and  we  will 
bespeak  the  interest  of  the  probation  officer 
for  her. 

C.,  a  brave,  patient  boy  with  hip  disease, 
visited  in  Ward  P  and  given  reading  mat- 
ter. 

Miss  T.  called  to  ask  advice  about  entering 
one  of  her  employes  in  a  special  ward.  A 
social  worker  camo  to  ask  as  to  how  to  get 
a  patient  admitted  to  a  tuberculosis  hospital 
in  the  country.  .  .  .  Miss  M.,  volunteer 
worker,  telephoned  to  say  she  could  secure 
employment  for  two  men. 

Visited  case  of  cocaine  and  morphine  habit, 
referred  by  visiting  doctor.  Found  boy  to  be 
of  good  family,  with  one  year's  addiction  to 
drug  habit.  At  present  under  treatment. 
Communicated  with  the  boy's  father,  urging 
him  to  come  to  the  office  Saturday  morning 
to  talk  over  the  boy's  future. 

Other  typical  cases  follow : 

Report  case  of  alien,  less  than  a  year  in 
this  country  and  anxious  to  be  returned  to 
his  family  at  home,  to  the  Society. 

Direct  mother  and  child  to  Mrs.  D.  of  the 

Association,  who  finds  employment  in 

the  country  with  families  willing  to  receive 
a  mother  and  child  together. 

Secure  work  on  steamer  for  patient  going 
south.  Advance  room  rent  to  convalescent 
patient  who  has  been  engaged  for  hospital 
employment. 

Secure  admission  for  temporary  care  for 
three-year-old  child  whose  mother  must  un- 
dergo an  operation. — Volunteer  worker  went 
to  home  for  child. 

In  the  records  of  the  Admitting  Office  was 
found  entry  of  an  Italian  twenty-two  years 
old,  without  home  or  friends.  Visited  him 
in  the  ward;  seriously  ill;  through  inter- 
preter secured  the  address  of  his  mother  in 
Italy  who  did  not  know  of  his  illness;  tele- 
phoned Italian  consul;  but  patient  had  died 
before  the  messenger  reached  the  hospital. 
Among  his  effects  were  found  redeemable 
steamship  tickets  and  thirty  dollars,  which 
the  consul  will  forward  to  the  old  mother 
with  a  notification  of  her  boy's  death.  Had  ' 
there  been  no  social  service,  the  family 
would  be  watching  from  day  to  day  for  the 
return  of  the  son,  without  knowing  what 
had  happened  to  him. 

There  are  many  indications  of  grow- 
ing interest  in  this  work.  The  commis- 
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jion  appointed  by  Mayor  McClellan  in 
New  York  in  1906  to  report  on  the  re- 
organization and  extension  of  the  public 
hospital  system  concluded  its  report  by 
recommending  "that  social  service  work 
be  extended,  as  far  as  practicable, 
throughout  the  hospital  system  of  this 
city,  in  co-operation,  so  far  as  possible, 
with  existing 
charitable 
agencies."  Ex- 
C  o  m  m  i  s  - 
sioner  Hebberd 
succeeded  i  n 
securing  a  p  - 
proval  of  an 
item  in  the 
budget  of  the 
Department  of 
Public  Chari- 
ties for  1910 
which  allowed 
the  engaging 
of  four  nurses 
to  attend  to  the 
social  needs  of 
the  patients  in 
the  general 
hospitals  of  the 
city. 

In  prepara- 
tion for  the 
session  to  be 
given  the  sub- 
ject at  the  Na- 
tional Confer- 
ence of  Chari- 
ties and  Cor- 
rection i  n  St. 
Louis  in  May,  the 
and  sanitation 


district    boards    of    the 
cii'ty   of   Baltimore. 

committee  on  health 
of  the  conference  has 
sent  between  five  and  six  hundred  letters 
to  the  superintendents  of  the  largest  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  in  the  country, 
asking  the  extent  of  their  interest  in  hos- 
pital social  service.  Out  of  158  answers 
received  to  date,  the  great  majority  ex- 
press approval,  amounting  in  many  in- 
stances to  enthusiasm.  Only  two  seem  to 
feel  that  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation, 
beyond  the  scope  of  hospital  responsibil- 
ities. Hospital  superintendents  evidently 
are  neither  antagonistic  nor  indifferent 
to  the  work;  and  they  feel  that  the  hos- 
pitals, with  their  present  incomplete 
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:ind    I'niversity    Medical    School,    he    organized    a 
group   of  medical   students   as   friendly   visitors   In 
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method,  do  not  do  thoroughly  the  job 
they  undertake.  As  for  the  nurses,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  1,700  of  them 
(not  including  school  nurses)  have 
turned  aside  from  the  more  lucrative  pri- 
vate cases  to  take  up  visiting  .nursing 
among  the  poor. 

One  superintendent  writes,  "The  won- 
der to  me  is 
that  this  sort 
of  work  was 
not  started  in 
connection 
with  hospital 
service  thirty 
years  ago." 
But  there  are 
reasons  for  its 
emergence 
now  which  did 
not  exist  thirty 
years  ago.  Dr. 
Cabot  has  said 
that  it  is  due 
to  "the  decad- 
ence of  drug 
treatment  and 
the  broader 
education  o  f 
the  doctors." 
D  r .  Emerson 
suggests  that  it 
has  arisen 
from  the  de- 
mand for  a 
satisfactory  di- 
agnosis of  the 
social  as  well 
as  of  the  phys- 
The  increase  of  chari- 
available  for  help,  and 


ical  conditions, 
table  resources 
the  evolution  of  the  visiting  nurse  and 
the  trained  social  worker  must  be  reck- 
oned as  other  reasons  for  this  movement. 
But  underlying  all  are  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  social  consciousness  and  the 
interfusion  of  social  forces  which  char- 
acterize our  day. 

The  recent  unparalleled  growth  of  hos- 
pitals and  the  relative  increase  of  the 
hospital  population  seem  to  bear  more 
or  less  directly  on  the  movement.  This 
remarkable  growth  has  brought  the  hos- 
pital almost  into  the  class  of  public  utili- 
ties. Struggling  always  for  expansion 
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and  higher  standards  of  efficiency  in 
healing  the  sick,  it  is  beginning  to  reach 
out  farther  into  the  community  to  grapple 
with  such  social  conditions  as  bear  direct- 
ly on  the  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment of  its  patients.  Reciprocally,  the 
community  is  reaching  farther  into  the 
hospital,  demanding  that  its  construction 
and  administration  shall  not  be  decided 
arbitrarily  by  donors  or  directors,  but 
shall  conform  to  public  need.  Examples 
of  this  are  the  Chicago  ordinance  for 
the  municipal  regulation  of  hospitals, 
and  the  findings  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital Commission.  In  this  closer  merging 
of  hospital  and  community,  this  incipient 
socialization  of  the  hospital,  the  social 
service  is  a  special  factor. 

Of  the  thirty  and  more  examples  of 
hospital  social  service  in  this  country  to- 
day, some  were  initiated  by  doctors,  some 
by  ladies'  aid  societies,  three  by  nurses, 
and   six  by   social  workers   outside  the 
hospital.      They   vary   somewhat   corre- 
spondingly in  the  closeness  of  their  co- 
ordination with  the  hospital.    The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  social  serv- 
ice is  an  integral  part  of  the  hospital. 
Hospitals  exist  for  healing  the  sick  and 
for  teaching  doctors  and  nurses.     Hos- 
pital social  work  is  but  an  extension  of 
those  functions.     Patients  are  referred 
to  the  social  clinic  as  they  are  to  the 
surgical,  the  orthopaedic,  the  eye  clinics, 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  a  special 
line.     The  tools  of  the  general  medical 
man  are  drugs  and  hygiene;  of  the  sur- 
geon, instruments,  asepsis,  and  hygiene: 
of     the     medico-social     worker,     social 
agencies  and  hygiene.    Each  one,  skilled 
in  his  specialty,  is  working  in  the  same 
place,  on  the  same  patients,  for  the  same 
end.    They  are  parts  of  a  distinct  whole. 
The  closer  the  co-ordination  the  more  ef- 
fective the  result.     The  best  and  most 
vital  examples  of  these  social  clinics  have 
already    grown    into    organized    depart- 
ments with  social  experts  in  charge.    But 
the  hospital  must,  as  yet,  turn  to  the  com- 
munity   for   the   training  of   the   social 
specialist.    It  must  look  to  the  community 
for  the  support  of  this  new  extension  of 
its  public  service.    It  should  welcome  co- 
operation and  advice,  while  the  undertak- 
ing itself  should  be  regarded  as  a  further 


evolution  and  specialization  of  its  own 
being. 

The  workers  in  charge  of  this  new  ac- 
tivity are,  so  far,  all  women.  Over  half 
of  them  are  nurses,  and  of  these  nurses 
only  about  half  have  had  previous  social 
training.  In  lieu  of  training,  like  most 
pioneers,  they  have  been  picked  for  their 
personal  qualities.  They  are  some  of 
the  best  graduates  of  the  hospitals  they 
represent.  They  are  blazing  the  trail 
with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm. 

The  hospital  specialist  has  an  under- 
lying    professional     training,    with    his 
specialty  superimposed.     This  is  the  ac- 
cepted standard.    Shall  not  a  like  stand- 
ard be  set  for  the  social  specialist?    But 
the  foundation  of  the  hospital  specialties, 
which  deal  directly  with  patients,  is  medi- 
cal   training.      A    nurse    or    physician, 
trained  in  social  work,  familiar  also  with 
hospital   routine  and  technique,  holding 
the  confidence  of  customary  co-workers, 
understanding   medical    terms   and    the 
prognosis  and  treatment  of  most  diseases, 
seems  to  be  the  ideal  person  to  be  in 
charge  of  this  work.    Such  a  worker  can 
get  a  clearer  view  of  the  interplay  of  ill- 
ness, character  and  social  conditions  than 
a  social  worker  without  medical  train- 
ing.   The  latter,  as  the  expert  in  charge, 
might  not  always  be  sure  of  her  ground ; 
and  yet  in  special  divisions  of  the  work 
her  value  is  often  incalculable.     Nurses 
are   rapidly  being  fitted   for  their   new 
opportunities  in  the  social  field,  in  tlie 
different  schools  of  philanthropy,  in  char- 
ity organization  work  and  settlements,  in 
clinic  "follow  up"  work,  in  school,  tuber- 
culosis and  general  visiting  nursing,  and 
in  milk  stations.    In  many  of  these  fields 
they  are  beginning  to  receive  special  so- 
cial instruction.    In  October  a  department 
will  be  opened  at  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  "to  prepare  graduate 
nurses  for  the  various  forms  of  social, 
educational  work  in  which  nurses  are  re- 
quired."    May  it  not  be  that  some  day 
physicians,  too,  will  train  themselves  es- 
pecially for  this  work? 

Financially,  social  service  is  an  added 
burden  to  the  hospital.  It  costs  room, 
office  equipment,  and  salaries.  In  reduc- 
ing its  annual  expense  to  terms  of  the 
per  capita  cost  of  its  patients,  no  true 
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average  can  be  made,  only  an  arbitrary 
approximation ;  yet  the  resulting  quotient 
shows  wonder-working  economy  in  this 
new  care  and  prevention  of  misfortune. 
While  social  service  frequently  prevents 
recurrence  of  cases  and  shortens  conva- 
lescence, in  neither  of  these  instances  is 
the  expense  account  of  the  hospital  low- 
ered. The  funds  are  simply  released  for 
new  patients.  But  the  work  thus  directly 
lessens  the  amount  of  sickness  in  the 
community  and  benefits  the  hospital  by 
financing  individual  cases  at  smaller  cost 
and  by  furnishing  a  greater  number  of 
cases  for  the  education  of  doctors  and 
nurses.  By  raising  the  standard,  the  effi- 
ciency, and  the  reputation  of  the  hospital, 
and  by  winning  the  warmer  personal 
friendship  of  both  rich  and  poor,  this 
new  departure  is  likely  to  help  the  institu- 
tion, even  financially. 


Hospital  social  work  not  only  tends  to 
complete  the  cure  undertaken  by  the  hos- 
pital at  large ;  it  helps  rivet  medical  work 
to  the  truth  that  the  relations  of  disease 
and  social  maladjustment  are  inseparable ; 
it  opens  up  fields  for  research  in  the  di- 
rection of  those  relations;  it  emphasizes 
certain  needs  which  there  are  few  or 
no  resources  in  the  community  to  supply  ; 
it  stimulates  the  growth  of  other  medico- 
social  work;  it  unites  the  great  chari- 
table life  of  the  hospital  to  the  whole 
family  of  social  effort ;  it  serves  the  pub- 
lic weal  in  its  preventive  work,  and  in 
its  attack  on  the  problems  of  hygienic 
education,  child  welfare,  convalescence, 
tuberculosis,  employment  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  many  others.  Last,  but  not 
least,  it  helps  emphasize  the  value  of 
every  human  life. 
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JOIN  THE  FIGHT 
Don't  wait  for  the  tail   end. 


IN  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  COMET. 

Cartoon  by  G.  Calvin  Butler  of  the  New  Jersey  State    Association    for    the    Prevention    and    Relief 

of  Tuberculosis. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 

MEETING 

PHILIP  P.  JACOBS 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 


Interest  in  the  sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  held  in 
Washington  on  May  2  and  3,  centered 
for  the  most  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  bovine  to  human  tuberculosis, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  pasteurization 
of  milk.  It  was  not  surprising,  there- 
fore,  that  the  association  should  express 
itself  definitely  on  both  of  these  prob- 
lems  in  formal  resolutions  adopted  at  the 


The  resolution  in  regard  to  pasteunza- 
tion  of  milk  placed  the  association  on 
record  as  favoring  clean  milk  and  as  de- 

clarinp-  that    nastenrizatinn     is    valuable 

.*    Jas1 
where  certified  milk  cannot  be  obtained, 

but  that  this  process  should  be  carefully 
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supervised.  The  same  resolution,  how- 
ever,  expressed  in  emphatic  terms  the 
conviction  that  tuberculosis  of  the  glands 
and  lymph  nodes  in  children,  or  other 
forms  of  tuberculosis,  are  rarely  caused 
by  infection  from  bovine  sources. 

The  full  text  of  this  resolution,  which 
is  of  considerable  significance,  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  thorough,  efficient,  and 
continuous  official  supervision  of  dairies  and 

herds  and  of  the  milk  from  tne  dalry  to  the 
consumer  is  of  the  first  importance  in  secur- 
ing a  clean  and  pure  milk  supply,  which  is 
essential  to  public  health. 

Resolved,  That  the  production  and  handl- 
ir«  of  milk  under  such  satisfactory  sanitary 
Conditions  as  to  insure  its  complete  reliabil- 
-ity  (i.  e..  the  production  of  what  is  known 
as  certified  milk)  at  the  present  time  unfor- 
tunately  increases  its  cost  to  such  an  extent 
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as  to  make  the  use  of  such  milk  for  general 
consumption  impracticable. 

Resolved,  That  the  efficient  pasteurization 
of  the  general  milk  supply  (excepting  certi- 
fied milk),  when  supplementing  dairy  in- 
spection and  applied  to  milk  from  inspected 
dairies  and  done  under  official  supervision,  Is 
desirable  for  the  destruction  of  the  ordinary 
micro-organisms  of  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction and  as  an  additional  protection 
against  possible  infection  by  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and 
possibly  some  other  specific  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

Resolved,  That  pasteurization  of  milk  for 
sale  should  not  be  permitted  except  under 
official  supervision  and  on  conditions  defin- 
itely prescribed  by  competent  sanitary  au- 
thorities; and  should  not  be  permitted  as 
a  metnod  for  the  preservation  of  old  or  dirty 
milk. 

Resolved,  That  milk  intended  for  infant 
feeding  should  be  considered  apart  from 
that  intended  for  general  consumption;  and 
should  be  certified  milk  when  obtainable. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  asso- 
ciation it  has  been  proven,  apparently,  that 
a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  of  non-pul- 
monary human  tuberculosis,  especially  tu- 
berculosis of  the  lymph  nodes  in  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  is  due  to  infection 
by  tubercle  bacilli  of  bovine  origin. 

Adequate  support  to  the  last  section 
of  the  resolution  was  given  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Park,  head  of  the  laboratories 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health,  in  a  paper  on  Types  of  Tubercle 
Bacilli  Found  in  Human  Tuberculosis 
and  Their  Relative  Importance,  read  be- 
fore the  pathological  section.  Dr.  Park 
demonstrated  from  a  careful  study  of 
over  400  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  all 
types  chosen  at  random,  that  only  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  all  tuberculosis 
in  Xew  York  city  comes  from  infected 
milk,  butter,  or  meat — that  is,  from  bo- 
vine sources.  This  small  percentage, 
moreover,  is  found  mainly  in  children. 
In  other  words,  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
among  adults  is  contracted  solely  from 
human  beings,  and  is  not  the  result  of 
impure  milk  or  food.  He  showed,  too, 
that  his  conclusions  in  New  York  were 
confirmed  by  about  500  cases  studied  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  brief,  his  charts  from  New  York 
city  cases  showed  that  of  297  adults  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  examined  in  the  re- 
search laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  only  one  showed  tuberculosis  of 
the  bovine  type,  and  that  was  simply  a 
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slight  infection  of  the  kidney.  278  out 
of  the  297  suffered  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  in  a  fairly  advanced  stage,  and 
of  these  not  one  showed  a  sign  of  bovine 
infection.  Out  of  fifty-four  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  forty- 
five  showed  the  human  type  of  tubercu- 
losis and  only  nine  the  bovine,  proving 
that  even  in  this  class  the  chief  source 
of  infection  is  from  one  human  being  to 
another,  and  that  the  danger  from  tuber- 
culous milk  or  butter  is  comparatively 
slight.  Even  in  the  cases  under  five 
years  of  age,  examined  by  Dr.  Park  and 
his  assistants,  sixty-two  individuals  out 
of  eighty-four  showed  the  human  type 
and  twenty-two  the  bovine.  In  thirty- 
six  out  of  forty  fatal  cases  of  infants, 
tuberculosis  was  of  human  origin  and 
in  only  four  of  bovine.  In  a  total  of 
436  tuberculous  persons  of  all  ages  ex- 
amined, only  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
owed  their  infection  to  bovine  products. 

The  practical  value  of  these  conclu- 
sions for  the  anti-tuberculosis  worker 
will  lie  in  renewed  attention  to  and  con- 
centration of  energy  against  the  spread 
of  the  disease  from  man  to  man.  In- 
stead of  diverting  the  campaign  into 
other  directions,  the  anti-tuberculosis 
forces  may  now  confidently  attack  the 
causes  that  breed  consumption  among 
men,  knowing  that  they  are  on  the  surest 
road  to  victory. 

Among  the  other  papers  of  most  popu- 
lar interest  was  that  of  Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel  of  New  York  city,  on  Insur- 
ance Against  Tuberculosis.  Dr.  Frankel 
pointed  out  that  in  his  opinion  a  volun- 
tary insurance  system  against  tubercu- 
losis or  other  sickness  is  impracticable 
and  doomed  to  failure.  But  instead  of 
compelling  the  payment  of  premiums  by 
employes,  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible 
and  constitutional  to  have  a  special  tax 
based  on  the  payroll  of  employers  of 
labor,  this  tax  to  be  fixed  and  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  the  payroll 
and  probably  also  according  to  the 
risks  of  the  industry  with  reference  to 
tuberculosis.  Thus,  for  instance,  dusty 
trades  would  be  required  to  pay  a  larger 
proportional  tax  than  trades  where  the 
risk  of  tuberculosis  is  not  so  great. 
This  tax  would  create  a  fund  from 
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which  tuberculous  employes  could  be 
cared.  This  would  practically  mean 
insurance  against  tuberculosis,  for  while 
the  individual  employer  of  labor  in 
most  instances  would  be  unable  to  care 
for  his  tuberculous  employes,  an  in- 
surance fund  could  be  created,  by  pool- 
ing his  interests  with  those  of  thousands, 
which  would  provide  amply  for  sanator- 
ium and  hospital  treatment.  This  tax 
would  have  to  be  levied  on  all  employers 
of  labor,  including  the  state,  the  city  and 
the  federal  government.  This  fund 
moreover,  would  have  to  be  administered 
locally.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  ad- 
minister it  on  a  statewide  basis.  Prob- 
ably the  municipality,  or  in  some  instan- 
ces the  county,  would  have  to  be  the  unit. 

Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf  of  New  York 
excited  great  interest  by  his  paper  on 
State  Phthisiophilia  and  State  Phthisi- 
phobia.  He  held  that  the  action  of  the 
Nebraska  Legislature  at  its  last  session, 
in  passing  a  law  which  requires  that  any 
indigent  consumptive  treated  at  public 
expense  must  submit  to  vaccinetherapy,  a 
serum  system  of  treatment,  was  unjust  to 
the  invalid,  because  this  method  is  still 
under  discussion  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion. In  contrast  to  this  demonstration  of 
state  paternalism  toward  the  consump- 
tive, or  "phthisiophilia,"  Dr.  Knopf  cited 
an  instance  of  extreme  "phthisiophobia" 
on  the  part  of  the  Oklahoma  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  which  refuses  to  li- 
cense any  physician  who  has  had  tubercu- 
losis, or  has  nursed  or  lived  in  the  house 
with  a  consumptive  for  three  years  be- 
fore his  application.  Dr.  Knopf's  scath- 
ing condemnation  of  these  two  unjust 
practices  was  the  subject  of  two  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  association. 

Robert  J.  Newton  of  St.  Louis  read  a 
convincing  paper  on  Enforcement  of 
Anti-Spitting  Ordinances  before  the  so- 
ciological section.  He  said  that  while 


about  25,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  are  forbidden  to  expectorate  in 
public  places,  in  1909  there  were  3,421 
arrests  for  violation  of  these  ordi- 
nances, and  of  this  number  2,513  came 
from  New  York  city.  Mr.  Newton 
made  a  strong  plea  for  the  appointment 
of  officers  whose  sole  business  shall  be 
to  enforce  anti-spitting  laws.  He  dem- 
onstrated the  practicability  of  this 
scheme  from  experience  in  St.  Louis  in 
1908  and  up  to  the  present  time  in  1910, 
where  these  special  officers  have  collect- 
ed in  fines  from  seventy-five  to  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  their  salaries.  The  table 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shows  the  ar- 
rests in  larger  cities  in  1909  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  Mr.  Newton's  contention. 

In  a  paper  on  The  Problem  of  Em- 
ployment of  Tuberculosis  Cases,  Dr.  A. 
M.  Forster  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  colonization  of  con- 
sumptives discharged  from  sanatoriums 
on  waste  government  land  in  the  South- 
west. Dr.  C.  P.  Wertenbaker  of  Nor- 
folk, discussing  Dr.  Forster's  paper,  held 
that  farm  sanatoriums  could  be  conduct- 
ed at  little  or  no  expense  by  every  city, 
town  or  village  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
W.  J.  Vogeler  of  Yonkers  and  Dr.  Da- 
vid Russell  Lyman  of  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  contended,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  majority  of  the  tuberculosis 
sanatorium  cases  who  come  from  the 
city  are  better  off  if  they  return  to  the 
work  which  they  had  before  they  were 
taken  sick.  The  worry  and  loss  of  money 
incident  to  adjusting  one's  self  to  a  new 
job  more  than  offset  the  value  of  the  out- 
door or  other  desirable  features. 

Dr.  Edward  G.  Janeway  of  New  York, 
the  retiring  president  of  the  association, 
in  opening  the  convention,  traced  the 
history  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  move- 
ment and  expressed  his  conviction  that 
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one  of  the  great  needs  at  present  is  more 
hospital  provision  for  advanced  cases. 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  national  association,  pre- 
sented his  annual  survey  of  the  past  year. 
The  number  of  state  and  local  anti- 
tuberculosis  associations  since  May  i, 
1909,  has  increased  from  297  to  431,  a 
gain  of  134;  the  number  of  special  dis- 
pensaries from  222  to  286,  a  gain  of  64 ; 
the  number  of  sanatoriums  and  hospitals 
from  294  to  393,  a  gain  of  99;  and  the 
number  of  beds  for  tuberculosis  cases 
from  15,244  to  22,720,  a  gain  of  7,476. 
Eleven  legislatures  have  been  in  session 
since  May,  1909,  and  every  one  has  con- 


sidered and  enacted  some  law  with  refer- 
ence to  tuberculosis. 

Two  other  papers  of  particular  inter- 
est were  by  James  Jenkins,  Jr.  of  Brook- 
lyn, on  A  Budget  and  Program  for  a 
Local  Anti-Tuberculosis  Campaign,  and 
by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Stoll  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  The  School  Child  and  Tuber- 
culosis— a  Plea  for  Preventoriums. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  presi- 
dent ;  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Dr.  George  Dock,  New  Orleans,  vice- 
presidents;  Dr.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs, 
Baltimore,  secretary;  and  Gen.  George 
M.  Sternberg,  Washington,  treasurer. 


SECOND     NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    ON 
CITY  PLANNING  AND  CONGESTION 


GEORGE  B.  FORD 

NEW  YORK 


The  First  National  Conference  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  year  at 
the  call  of  the  Committee  on  Congestion 
of  Population  in  New  York.  It  was 
there  resolved:  "That  a  committee  be 
formed  to  arrange  for  a  more  com- 
plete National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning and  the  Congestion  Problem,  to  be 
held  in  1910,  and  to  submit  to  the  con- 
ference a  well-considered  project  of  or- 
ganization for  developing  comprehensive 
city  planning  in  America,  and  that  the 
committee  consist  of  representatives  of 
the  following  organizations :  Committee 
on  Congestion  of  Population  in  New  York, 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
League  of  American  Municipalities, 
American  Civic  Association,  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
and  such  callers  of  this  conference  as 
will  serve  on  the  committee,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number." 

The  conference  at  Rochester  this  year 
was  the  result  of  this.  The  first  confer- 
ence was  noteworthy  on  account  of  the 
number  of  cabinet  members,  senators 
and  representatives  who  took  part;  the 
actual  number  of  people  there  who  really 
knew  anything  about  the  subject  was 


comparatively  small.  This  year  it  was 
just  the  opposite,  as  the  number  of  peo- 
ple and  the  variety  of  interests  they  rep- 
resented were  quite  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions, so  that  everyone  felt  that  this 
movement,  which  has  had  such  a  re- 
markable development  abroad,  is  now 
well  started  in  America. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  more  fully 
and  to  realize  the  scope  and  the  range 
of  subjects  considered,  it  might  be  well 
to  look  over  the  summary  of  the  program 
appended : 

On  Monday,  May  2,  at  8  p.  M.,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  George  Dietrich, 
president  of  the  Chamber,  presiding,  Mayor 
Hiram  H.  Edgerton,  welcomed  the  confer- 
ence. F.  L.  Ford,  city  engineer  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  responded. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Charles  Eliot 
professor  of  landscape  architecture  at  Har- 
vard, fellow  American  Society  Landscape 
Architects,  vice-president  National  Housing 
Association,  presented  a  general  introduc- 
tory paper. 

On  Tuesday,  May  3,  at  10  A.  M.,  the  sub- 
ject was  The  Causes  of  Congestion  of  Popu- 
lation. John  M.  Carrere,  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  presided.  The  papers  were: 
Introductory  Outline  of  the  Causes  of  Con- 
gestion of  Population,  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Congestion  of 
Population  in  New  York  city;  Immigration 
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and  Congestion  of  Population,  William  S. 
Bennet,  member  of  Congress  from  New  York 
city;  member  of  Federal  Immigration  Com- 
mission; Causes  of  Congestion  in  Chicago, 
George  E.  Hooker,  secretary  City  Club,  Chi- 
cago; Causes  of  Congestion  in  Philadelphia, 
•Gustavus  A.  Weber,  secretary  Octavia  Hill 
Association,  Philadelphia;  Causes  of  Conges- 
tion in  Boston,  Edward  T.  Hartman,  secre- 
tary Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

The  first  subject  of  the  session  at  3  p.  M. 
on  Tuesday,  May  3,  was  The  Prevention  and 
Relief  of  Congestion  of  Population,  which 
•was  considered  in  an  Introductory  Outline 
by  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  fellow  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  director  National 
Housing  Association,  member  Tenement 
House  Committee  of  Charity  Organization 
Society,  New  York  city.  Relief  Through 
Scientific  Housing  was  the  next  subject. 
Three  papers  dealt  with  it:  The  Safe  Load 
of  Population  on  Land,  Lawrence  Veiller,  di- 
rector National  Housing  Association;  The 
Interdependence  of  the  Social  and  Architec- 
tural, George  B.  Ford,  architect,  New  York 
city;  Inexpensive  Homes  of  Reinforced  Con- 
crete, Milton  D.  Merrill,  architect,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Relief  Through  Tax  Reforms  was 
•explained  in  a  paper,  Municipal  Taxation  and 
Its  Effect  on  the  Housing  Question,  by  Fred- 
eric C.  Howe,  Board  of  Realty  Assessors,  ex- 
state  senator  of  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cut- 
ting the  Roots  of  Congestion,  Bolton  Hall, 
attorney-at-law,  New  York  city,  was  on  the 
program,  but  was  not  read.  Three  papers 
treated  Relief  Through  Proper  Distribution 
•of  Population:  Proper  Distribution  of  Fac- 
tories, Edward  E.  Pratt,  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy;  Villages  for  Workingmen 
and  Workingmen's  Homes,  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, fellow  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  Boston,  Mass.;  The  Co-Partner- 
fihip  Principle,  Robert  A.  Pope,  landscape 
architect,  New  York  city. 

A  banquet  was  held  in  the  Banquet  Hall 
of  Hotel  Seneca  on  Tuesday  evening  at  7 
p.  M.  .  Dr.  Rush  Rhees,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  introduced  the  speak- 
ers who  were  J.  Horace  McFarland,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Civic  Association;  Les- 
lie W.  Miller,  secretary  Fairmount  Park  Art 
Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Joseph  T. 
Ailing,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Edward  L.  Smith, 
mayor  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Jeremiah  J. 
Murphy,  tenement  house  commissioner  of 
New  York  city  was  scheduled  to  speak,  but 
•was  not  at  the  banquet. 

The  Circulation  of  Passengers  and  Freight 
In  its  Relation  to  the  City  Plan  occupied 
the  conference  on  Wednesday,  May  4,  when 
it  met  at  10  A.  M.  George  Webster,  city  en- 
gineer, Phi  adelphia,  presided.  The  papers 
•were:  Railroads — The  Framework  of  the 
City  Plan.  The  Problem  and  its  Study, 
George  R.  Wadsworth,  American  Society 
Civil  Engineers,  consulting  engineer  Metro- 
politan Improvement  Commission,  Boston; 
Rapiu  Transit  in  Relation  to  the  Housing 
Problem,  Henry  C.  Wright,  New  York  city; 


Planning  of  Undeveloped  City  Areas:  Meth- 
ods and  Opportunities,  Nelson  P.  Lewis, 
American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  chief  en- 
gineer Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, New  York  city;  Street  Widths  and 
Their  Subdivisions,  John  Nolen,  fellow 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  There  were  three  other 
papers  on  the  program,  but  they  were  not 
read:  The  Relation  of  the  Street  Plan  to 
Traffic  Needs,  James  S.  Pray,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  landscape  architecture,  Harvard, 
fellow  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects; Seaport  Congestion  and  its  Relation 
to  Transportation  and  Terminal  Facilities, 
Calvin  Tomkins,  dock  commissioner,  New 
York  city;  Covered  Ways  for  a  Business  Dis- 
trict, Sylvester  Baxter,  secretary  Metropoli- 
tan Improvement  League,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  session  on  Wednesday,  May  4,  art  3 
p.  M.,  was  devoted  to  Some  Problems  of  Legal 
and  Administrative  Procedure  Affecting  the 
City  Plan.  James  C.  Dahlman,  mayor  of 
Omaha,  presided.  The  subjects  were:  Excess 
Condemnation  and  Public  Use,  Andrew  W. 
Crawford,  assistant  city  solicitor,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  The  Problem  of  Extending  the  City 
Plan,  Major  Joseph  W.  Shirley,  chief  engi- 
neer, Baltimore  Topographical  Survey,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ;  The  Commission  on  the  City 
Plan  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Frederick  L.  Ford, 
American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  city  engi- 
neer, Hartford,  Conn.;  The  English  Town 
Planning  Act  of  1909  and  Some  Methods  of 
Acquiring  Land  for  Public  Use,  Flavel  Shurt- 
leff,  attorney-at-law,  Boston,  Mass. 

At  the  rear  of  the  auditorium  there 
was  a  small  town  planning  exhibit  fur- 
nished by  the  Committee  on  Congestion, 
the  New  York  Dock  Department,  and 
several  landscape  architects. 

To  many  readers  of  THE  SURVEY,  the 
subject  of  Town  Planning  seems  at  first 
thought  entirely  outside  the  field  of  the 
magazine.  It  might  appear  to  be  a  sub- 
ject exclusively  for  town  officials,  en- 
gineers, and  real  estate  men,  but  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  people  have  left  town 
planning  solely  to  these  interests  that  we 
have  today  our  hideous  slums  and  appall- 
ing congestion.  Unless  there  is  some 
strong  incentive  from  without,  town 
plans  grow  as  best  suits  the  owners  of 
the  property.  Owners  or  groups  of  o\vn- 
rrs  will  lay  out  their  streets  and  houses 
in  the  way  which  will  give  them  the  great- 
est return  for  their  money.  Universal 
experience  proves  that  these  layouts  are 
about  as  bad  as  they  can  possibly  be  from 
a  social  and  hygienic  standpoint. 

The  next  step  is  to  invite  in  the  land- 
scape architect.  He  unquestionably 
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makes  the  city  more  beautiful  but  his 
attention  is  confined  to  the  public  features 
of  the  town  and  rarely  is  he  allowed  to 
care  for  the  vital  part,  that  is  the  resi- 
dential part.  Thus  the  town  continues 
to  be  undesirable  from  a  living  stand- 
point, though  outwardly  it  may  be  the 
"city  beautiful." 

It  should  be  understood,  as  was  em- 
phasized by  various  speakers  at  the  con- 
ference, that  beauty  is  not  a  mere  sur- 
face ornament,  that  it  is  not  something 
applied,  but  is  rather  the  inevitable  ex- 
pression of  the  supremely  "fit,"  the  form 
that  the  absolutely  useful  must  necessar- 
ily take.  Beauty  to  be  genuine  must  be 
fundamental  and  the  "city  beautiful"  is 
not  merely  a  conglomeration  of  statues, 
flower  beds  and  pretty  lamp  posts,  but 
the  result  of  practical  and  ordered  ar- 
rangement of  traffic  and  transit  arteries 
and  ring  connections  opening  out  into 
squares  or  circles  at  their  intersections,  of 
open  places,  playgrounds,  parks,  drives, 
of  business  and  of  residence  streets  of 
various  widths  and  with  or  .without 
grass  and  tree  borders  of  different  kinds, 
of  main  centers  and  secondary  centers, 
each  of  the  latter  the  nucleus  of  a  de- 
pendent suburb,  of  all  those  features  that 
go  to  make  a  complete  city  each  in  its 
proper  relation  to  each  and  all  of  the 
other  parts.  Such  is  the  "city  beautiful" 
as  it  should  be  understood  and  as  it 
should  be  striven  for,  as  defined  by  the 
ones  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  the 
laying  out  of  large  American  cities,  with- 
in the  last  few  years. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not 
enough.  All  of  the  above  may  be  done 
and  done  scientifically,  and  still  leave  the 
city  a  most  undesirable  place  to  live  in. 
A  city  may  fulfil  all  of  the  above  re- 
quirements and  still  be  as  congested  and 
still  have  as  many  dark  rooms  as  has 
Manhattan  today. 

Here  is  where  the  town  planning,  as 
so  far  practiced  in  America,  stops  and 
the  town  planning  of  the  future  begins. 
The  great  questions  of  half  the  confer- 
ence were,  "What  are  the  causes  of  con- 
gestion? How  can  it  be  relieved?  How 
prevented?" 

On  the  solution  of  these  questions,  on 
the  finding  of  ways  and  means  of  giving 
the  people  proper  places  to  live  in  de- 


pends not  only  the  whole  future  of  town 
planning  but  the  whole  future  of  the 
human  race. 

Exactly  what  congestion  is  and  exactly 
what  constitute  bad  living  conditions  it 
was  impossible  to  define.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  all  agreed  that  undue  crowding 
of  people  in  a  given  area  should  be 
avoided.  A  close  distinction  was  made 
between  "room  congestion"  and  "site 
congestion."  The  former  can  occur  in 
a  desert  and  can  be  relieved  only  by 
proper  and  persistent  inspection  with 
power  to  stop  it.  It  has  little  to  do  with 
city  planning  or  housing  except  in  so  far 
as  low  wages  and  high  rents  make  it  nec- 
essary. The  latter,  "site  congestion," 
has  everything  to  do  with  housing  and 
city  planning  and  the  methods  of  relief 
proposed  were  multifarious.  All  were 
agreed  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  force  or  to  induce  people  to  move  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  cities,  but  when  it 
came  to  a  question  of  how  best  this  might 
be  done,  there  was  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  People  must  work  to  live.  With 
some  exceptions  the  delegates  agreed  that 
people  should  be  near  their  work.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  when  factories  have 
moved  from  Manhattan  across  the  rivers 
to  New  Jersey  or  to  Brooklyn,  many  of 
the  workers  have  remained  by  prefer- 
ence in  the  congested  districts  of  lower 
Manhattan.  In  general,  however,  peo- 
ple do  want  to  live  comparatively  near 
their  work,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
each  way  being  put  as  a  limit  of  time  for 
coming  and  going.  People  are  gregari- 
ous, they  must  live  near  their  fellows. 
After  the  tedium  and  grind  of  a  long 
day's  work  some  relaxation  must  be 
forthcoming,  otherwise  something  will 
snap.  The  more  crowded  the  district  the 
more  likelihood  of  there  being  a  num- 
ber and  variety  of  amusements  at  hand. 
Again  the  worker  must  buy  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The 
congested  district  begets  a  large  number 
of  stores  and  markets,  which  means  com- 
petition and  low  prices.  Again  "inertia" 
is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  Immi- 
grants land  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  in  hordes.  They  naturally 
seek  their  compatriots  where,  rent  is 
cheapest,  be  it  in  the  above  cities  or  in 
others  farther  west.  In  any  case  they 
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settle  in  the  most  congested  quarters. 
They  tend  to  stay  there  through  lack  of 
progressiveness,  lack  of  means  or  desire 
to  move  out,  or  lack  of  time  to  go  outside 
and  search  out  a  new  habitation,  or  most 
often  through  lack  of  knowledge  or  ap- 
preciation of  the  benefits  of  the  country 
or  even  if  they  realize  it,  through  ignor- 
ance of  how  to  go  about  it.  This  is  a  sad 
fact  to  face  but  fact  it  is  and  a  well-nigh 
insurmountable  one;  and  when  we 
couple  with  this  the  inadequacy  of  trans- 
portation even  in  the  best  of  our  cities, 
when  we  realize  that  people  have  to 
stay  in  our  slums  simply  because  we 
apathetically  putter  along  and  squabble 
over  this,  that,  and  the  other  way  of 
building  a  subway  instead  of  turning  to 
and  uniting  in  a  great  common  effort  to 
relieve  immediately  this  inhuman  state  of 
affairs,  we  have  good  cause  to  be  appre- 
hensive as  to  what  we  are  coming  to. 

Transit  we  must  have ;  but  how  ?  Ele- 
vated railroads  are  a  crime  against  civ- 
ilization. All  agree  that  as  they  now 
exist  they  are  impossible.  Perhaps  there 
is  something  worthy  of  our  attention  in 
the  new  monorail  systems,  but  for  those 
we  must  wait.  There  remain  the  surface 
cars  and  the  subways.  The  former  are 
necessarily  slow  and  at  best  cannot  carry 
people  out  to  any  distance.  Subways 
cost  money  and  are  operated  at  a  loss  un- 
less they  have  a  good  short  haul  business. 
Long  express  hauls  will  not  pay  until 
the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  are 
greatly  reduced.  There  is  a  suggestion 
for  this  in  the  new  subway  scheme  of  Mr. 
Dupont  of  Cleveland,  of  which  an  experi- 
mental mile  section  is  to  be  built  in  the 
near  future. 

Coupled  with  transit,  and  even  more 
important  of  the  two,  is  the  question  of 
transportation.  If  we  are  going  to  move 
the  people  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  we 
must  move  too  their  means  of  livelihood ; 
that  is,  the  factories  and  shops.  It  is  ab- 
solutely futile  to  expect  them  to  move 
out  unless  we  give  them  a  quick,  cheap, 
and  easy  means  of  receiving  their  raw 
materials  and  the  same  for  returning 
their  finished  product  to  their  market. 
In  any  case  this  is  a  much  easier  prob- 
lem to  solve  in  the  case  of  standardized 
goods  than  in  the  case  of  seasonable 
goods  and  those  dependent  on  fashion. 


The  places  of  manufacture  of  these  latter 
must  be  in  close  contact  with  their 
market. 

Thus  a  system  of  radiating  railroads 
with  their  connecting  belt  lines  and  the 
corresponding  system  of  arterial  streets 
with  their  transit  lines  and  cross  connec- 
tions become  the  vital  framework  of  any 
city  plan.  On  their  scientific  disposition 
with  relation  to  each  other  and  with  rela- 
tion to  the  city  as  a  whole,  in  view  of  its 
probable  direction  of  growth,  depends 
the  whole  question  of  whether  in  a  given 
case  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  avoid 
slums  in  our  ideal  city  or  not.  Here  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  city  planning 
becomes  "social." 

Once  we  have  found  a  way  of  getting 
people  to  the  outskirts  of  a  city,  the-  next 
thing  is  to  find  out  how  to  house  them 
there.  We  have  many  examples  of  fac- 
tory communities  such  as  Ludlow,  Hope- 
dale,  North  Plymouth  Cordage  Company, 
Dayton  Cash  Register,  Amoskeag  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  Gwinn,  Mich. 
But  all  of  these  lack  something  to  make 
them  really  successful.  That  something 
would  seem  to  be  an  incentive  to  the 
dwellers  to  feel  that  they  have  any  real 
part  in  the  community. 

Abroad  this  incentive  has  been  found 
in  the  "co-partnership  principle."  It  has 
been  in  practice  in  Germany  for  forty 
years  and  in  England  for  twenty-two. 
Why  it  has  never  been  tried  out  here  it 
is  hard  to  say.  Briefly  the  idea  is  this: 
A  stock  company  is  formed  which  buys 
a  tract  of  land.  It  then  lays  it  out  along 
scientific  town  planning  lines.  These 
non-tenant  shareholders  receive  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  or  six  per  cent  on  their  in- 
vestment. The  tenants  are  all  stockhold- 
ers in  the  common  property  and  receive 
pro  rata  all  profits  above  the  five  or  six 
per  cent.  There  is  no  individual  owner- 
ship. In  Germany  in  forty  years  there 
have  been  no  failures,  seven  per  cent  has 
been  paid  and  the  rents  have  been  ma- 
terially reduced.  The  system  tends  to 
make  people  self-reliant,  it  brings  them 
together  with  common  interest,  it  lowers 
the  death  rate  and  the  house  owner  is 
not  embarrassed  to  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty if  he  should  have  to  move  away.  In 
England  the  growth  of  the  movement  has 
been  very  rapid  so  that  today  there  are  a 
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great  many  such  model  communities. 
You  have  only  to  see  one  to  be  convinced 
of  its  value. 

Another  idea  which  might  apply  to  the 
co-operative  community  or  to  any  was 
the  concrete  house  idea  of  Mr.  Merrill's 
which  has  been  described  before  in  the 
columns  of  THE  SURVEY.  The  photo- 
graphs that  he  showed  of  a  completed 
house  bore  out  all  his  former  assertions 
as  to  its  practicalness. 

But  to  return  to  the  city.  We  cannot 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  congested 
districts  will  probably  always  exist  in  our 
largest  cities.  Mr.  Veiller  says  that  only 
New  York  and  Boston  have  any  real 
"site  congestion."  Admitted  that  such 
as  it  is  it  must  continue  over  a  larger 
or  smaller  area,  how  can  we  make  it  the 
most  easy  to  bear?  The  present  tene- 
ment codes  in  New  York  and  Boston 
have  done  much  to  ameliorate  it,  but, 
while  the  New  York  block  and  the  New 
York  lot  remain  as  they  are,  a  good  so- 
lution is  impossible.  The  essentials  in 
the  tenement  are  light  and  air.  The 
"dumb-bell"  gives  neither.  Several  sug- 
gestions were  offered  for  the  typical  200 
by  400  city  blocks,  but  they  were  all  based 
on  the  idea  of  a  building  twenty-five  feet 
thick,  without  courts  of  any  kind,  in  a 
continuous  line  along  either  400  foot 
street  with  another  twenty-five  foot  deep 
row  in  the  middle,  thus  leaving  two  sixty 
foot  wide  open  spaces  down  the  middle 
of  the  block.  Now  if  this  could  be 
turned  around  so  as  to  face  north  and 
south  then  every  room  would  receive  sun- 
light at  least  half  of  the  day  the  year 
round.  And  further,  there  would  be  a 
circulation  of  air  through  every  apart- 
ment. Couple  with  this  narrow  road- 
ways with  grass  and  trees  on  either  side 
next  the  houses  and  we  have  almost  an 
ideal  community  and  yet  this  arrange- 
ment will  house  almost  as  many  people 
as  our  most  congested  blocks  in  New 
York. 

The  work  should  not  stop  here.  Be 
the  habitation  a  twelve-story  tenement 
or  a  single  house,  the  rooms  of  any  one 
family  should  be  most  carefully  treated 
in  themselves.  Every  little  feature  and 
detail  should  be  considered  and  tested 
with  the  idea  of  giving  the  tenant  a  real 


home;  a  place  that  will  be  restful  and 
attractive  to  the  father  and  to  the  sons 
of  an  evening,  a  place  where  housework 
and  the  care  of  children  will  be  a  joy,  a 
place  where  the  family  may  grow  up  in 
comfort,  health  and  happiness  to  the  end 
of  making  efficient  workers  and  good 
men.  In  other  words,  the  architect 
should  be  "socialized"  and  it  will  do  him 
good  as  well  as  the  community. 

Another  way  of  solving  the  housing 
question,  as  was  often  mentioned,  is  by 
reforming  the  method  of  taxation.  If 
the  land  alone  be  taxed,  there  is  every 
incentive  to  improve  the  land  to  the  best 
of  its  possibilities.  It  throws  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  upon  the  landlord  in- 
stead of  upon  the  tenant  as  now,  which 
means  better  accommodations  for  less 
money.  Curiously  enough,  the  only  place 
where  this  system  has  been  tried  out  is 
in  the  German  holdings  in  China,  but  it 
has  proved  so  successful  there  that  its 
adoption  in  Germany  is  being  seriously 
considered. 

Various  legal  aspects  of  town  planning 
problems  gave  rise  to  much  discussion, 
notably  the  question  of  excess  condemna- 
tion for  public  use.  While  the  principle 
has  not  become  thoroughly  established  in 
America,  it  bids  fair  to  meet  with  less 
and  less  opposition.  The  greatest  hope 
is  based  on  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1904,  to  the 
effect  that  where,  in  putting  through  an 
improvement,  the  remnant  of  a  man's 
property  is  so  small  that  it  is  of  no  use, 
the  town  may  take  the  whole  for  a  pub- 
lic use.  This  seems  to  give  us  an  open- 
ing to  do  as  they  do  abroad. 

The  schemes  for  the  development  of 
various  cities,  notably  Baltimore,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  were 
discussed  in  detail,  and  Hartford,  Conn., 
proved  itself,  even  more  than  Denver, 
the  banner  town  of  America  in  what  it 
had  accomplished  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive scientific  city  plan. 

But  most  significant  of  all  as  showing 
the  importance  of  the  Town  Planning 
Movement,  was  the  report  on  the  prog- 
ress made  in  England  under  the  English 
town  planning  act  of  December,  1909. 
This  makes  the  consideration  of  a  town 
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plan  practically  obligatory  in  all  commu- 
nities where  such  might  be  beneficial. 
The  outcome  is  that  all  England  is 
stirred.  Enactment  has  created  the  senti- 
ment, whereas  in  America  sentiment  has 
usually  burned  itself  out  before  it 
reached  enactment  and  so  little  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  conference  was  put  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  under  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can Conference  on  City  Planning.  It  is 
to  meet  annually  in  different  cities.  The 
conference  membership  fee  is  to  be  five 


dollars  a  year.     Papers  in  full  are  to  be 
published. 

The  conference  was  primarily  a  mart 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  points  of 
view.  These  often  conflicted  but  this 
was  to  the  gain  of  all,  for  every  delegate 
had  his  view  of  the  subject  broadened 
thereby.  Rarely  does  a  conference  bring 
together  so  many  different  ways  of  ap- 
proaching a  subject  as  did  this,  and  there 
is  one  thing  it  accomplished  if  no  other: 
it  did  tend  to  "socialize"  the  city 
builders. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


WASTE  OF  INFANT  LIFE 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

A  diagram  from  an  article  on  The  Waste 
of  Infant  Life  in  THE  SURVEY  for  December 
4,  1909,  has  recently  been  reproduced  in  the 
1910  report  of  a  Boston  charity.  As  the  dia- 
gram, with  the  accompanying  statement,  has 
thus,  to  my  knowledge,  caused  confusion  In 
more  than  one  city,  may  I  ask  that  THE 
SURVEY  make  the  facts  clear? 

(1)  Under  diagram  1  of  this  article,  this 
phrase  is  printed:   "Deaths  under  one  year 
of  age  per  1,000  births  as  reported  to  census 
enumerators  in  1900."     Now,  while  the  num- 
ber of  living  babies  under  one  year  was  fixed 
by  the  census  of  1900,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  fix  the  number  of  births  for  any  year.    It 
therefore    seems    probable    that    diagram    1 
shows  not  "the  deaths  under  one  year  per 
1,000  births"  but  the  deaths  under  one  year 
per  1,000  babies  living  at  the  time  when  the 
census  was  taken.      Tho  difference  is    con- 
siderable.    In   Boston,  for  instance,   the  in- 
fant death  rate  per  1,000  births  is  not  173  as 
indicated  in  diagram  1,  but  147. 

(2)  THE  SURVEY  article    states — on    what 
authority  is  not  clear — that  "in  Manhattan 
and   the  Bronx  at  the   present   time,   about 
one-seventh   of   the   babies   born    die   before 
they  are  a  year  old";   i.  e.,  that  the  infant 
death  rate  is  about  143  per  1,000  births. 

(3)  Referring  to  diagram  1,  THE  SURVEY 
article  also  states  that  "many  smaller  cities 
lose   a.   larger   proportion   of   their   babies." 
Diagram  1  gives  a  rate  of  171  for  New  York 
in  1900  and  of  173  for  Boston. 

(4)  Is  the   New  York  figure  intended   to 
refer  to  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  or  to  the 
whole  city? 

(5)  And    is   the    statement    that    "many 
smaller    cities    lose   a    larger   proportion    of 
their  babies"  intended  to  suggest  that  Bos- 
ton,  Philadelphia,   Detroit,   etc.,   have   none 
of   them    reduced   their    infant   death    rate, 
since    1900,   below    "about   one-seventh",    or 
143  per  1,000  births? 

(6)  I  am  of  course  aware  that  the  inac- 


curacy of  birth  returns  in  many  cities  makes 
it  difficult  to  compare  the  infant  deaths  with 
infant  births.  The  comparison  of  infant 
deaths  to  living  infants,  is  not,  however,  cus- 
tomary, and  as  described  in  diagram  1  seems 
seriously  misleading. 

HENRY  COPLEY  GREENE. 
Boston. 

[It  is  refreshing  to  discover  a  reader,  and 
we  are  told  there  is  more  than  one,  who  scru- 
tinizes statistics  and  is  sufficiently  concerned 
about  them  to  ask  us  to  explain.  We  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  most  of  our  read- 
ers prefer  that  the  scaffolding  should  all  be 
cleared  away  before  they  are  invited  to  in- 
spect a  statistical  statement,  but  we  are  very 
glad  to  put  it  up  again  for  any  one  who 
is  interested  in  seeing  how  the  result  was 
arrived  at. 

We  have  numbered  the  points  raised  by 
Mr.  Greene  and  reply  to  them  in  order: 

1.  The  phrase  printed  under  diagram  1 
does,  nevertheless,  express  what  the  diagram 
represents.  Although  it  is  true  that  the 
census  enumerators  did  'not  ask  for  the 
number  of  births  during  the  year,  they  did 
try  to  "ascertain  the  number  of  children  who 
had  been  born  and  had  died  within  the  cen- 
sus year.  This  item,  if  it  could  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  added  to  the  total  living 
population  less  than  one  year  of  age  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  would  of  course  give  the 
total  number  of  births  during  the  year. 

This  is  the  method  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Census  Bureau  (see  Vital  Statistics, 
1900,  Vol.  I,  p.  XLIX)  to  arrive  at  the  fig- 
ures for  Births  during  Census  Year  as  given 
in  table  19  of  the  same  volume  (p.  285), 
from  which  the  figures  for  diagram  1  were 
obtained. 

Theoretically  this  should  give  the  total 
number  of  babies  born  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  census  year  plus  the  foreign-born 
babies  less  than  a  year  old  at  the  time  of  the 
census  (a  negligible  number).  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  any  study  of  the  figures 
thus  obtained  shows  that  they  fall  consider- 
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ably  short  of  the  actual  number.  For  com- 
parative purposes,  however,  they  are  the 
only  figures  available,  and  they  were  intro- 
duced into  this  article  merely  in  orde'r  to 
call  attention  to  the  variation  in  infant  mor- 
tality which  undoubtedly  prevails  and  the 
high  rates  shown,  for  example,  by  some  man- 
ufacturing cities  and  by  cities  with  a  large 
Negro  population. 

2.  A  footnote    which    was    suppressed    be- 
cause of  space  limits  and  a  desire  to  reduce 
the  technical  statistical  discussion,  explain- 
ed that  the  "one-seventh"  was  arrived  at  by 
comparing    the    average    number    of     infant 
deaths  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs  in 
the  decade  1896-1905,  with  the  average  num- 
ber of  births  during  that  decade,  assuming 
that  the  births  registered  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  were  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
births   which   actually   occurred.     It   is   the 
opinion   of   the    registrar    of    records    that 
ninety  per  cent  is  a  high  estimate  for  the 
whole  ten  years,  so  that  the  death  rate  se- 
cured may  be  higher  than  the  actual  rate. 
The   figure  obtained   in   this    way    was    an 
average  of  153  deaths  per  1,000  births,  for 
the  decade,  which  is  slightly  more  than  one- 
seventh,  but    nearer    one-seventh    than    one- 
sixth.      The    rate    for    the    decade    on    the 
basis  of  births  reported  is  171,  exactly  the 
same  as  the  census  figure  for  Greater  New 
York  for  the  single  year  1900. 

The  ten-year  period  was  taken  because  it 
Is  more  indicative  than  a  single  year.  The 
rate  for  any  one  of  the  last  four  or  five 
years  would  be  considerably  lower:  for  1908, 
for  example,  it  would  be  139  on  the  basis  of 
births  actually  reported,  or  132  on  the  as- 
sumption that  only  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  births  were  reported. 

Diagram  1  was  not  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  this  statement,  but  evidently  it 
was  an  omission  not  to  call  attention  to  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  two,  and 
explain  it. 

3.  The  present  tense  "lose"  was  a  "historic 
present,"    referring    of    course    to    the    year 
1900,  the  only  year  for  which  comparative 
figures   on   any   sort   of   uniform   basis   are 
available. 

4.  The  New  York  figure  in  diagram  1  is 
for  Greater  New  York. 

5.  No  implication  was  intended  as  to  the 
course  of  the  infant  mortality    in    "Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  etc.,"  since  1900.     See 
answer  to  3. 

6.  But  diagram  1,  in  spite  of  what  "seems 
probable"   to   our   correspondent,    does   com- 
pare infant  deaths  with  births,  as  stated  in 
the  legend  under  the  diagram. — Ed.] 


PICTURES  OF  "CASES" 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Since  the  portraits  of  poor  families  in  the 
Buffalo  C.  O.  S.  report  have  been  twice  men- 
tioned in  THE  SUBVEY,  may  I  say  that  these 
reports  went  only  to  lists  of  well-to-do  people 


who  might  possibly  subscribe  but  who  would 
never  be  likely  to  see  any  of  these  families 
otherwise.  The  potential  subscribers  could 
not  be  taken  to  the  families  without  Intru- 
sion, so  the  families  were  brought  to  them. 
Publication  in  an  illustrated  Sunday  paper 
was  refused  because  the  faces  might  be  rec- 
ognized by  neighbors.  Each  photograph 
represented  a  type,  and  the  pictures  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Hare  with  such  artistry  that 
they  touched  the  imagination  more  than 
many  pages  of  text.  Of  the  two  you  repro- 
duced, the  Widowhood  seems  to  me  like  a 
Botticelli,  and  the  Delinquency  almost  like 
an  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  visual  education, 
within  limits.  "If  the  Lord  had  not  meant 
us  to  use  our  eyes  more  than  our  ears  he 
would  not  have  put  them  in  front  of  the 
ears." 

FBEDEBIC  ALMY. 

Buffalo. 

JOTTINGS 

To  Place  Men  on  Farms. — J.  D.  Beck,  the 
state  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial 
statistics,  has  called  upon  all  the  county 
clerks  in  Wisconsin  to  act  as  free  employ- 
ment agents  in  placing  men  on  farms.  The 
success  of  the  plan  depends  entirely  on  the 
interest  and  good  will  of  the  county  clerks, 
but  responses  to  a  letter  to  them  outlining 
the  plan,  mailed  the  last  week  in  April,  indi- 
cate that  it  will  have  a  fair  trial  throughout 
the  state  and  enthusiastic  support  in  some 
sections.  For  .three  years  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  has  been  at 
work  on  the  problems  of  farm  help  and  farm 
renting.  During  two  years,  Including  the 
panic  of  1907,  it  placed  2,750  city  men  on 
farms.  With  the  return  of  good  times  there 
has  been  an  increased  demand  for  farm  la- 
bor and  Mr.  Beck  believes  many  young  men 
and  women  can  be  placed  if  a  local  official 
will  undertake  it  in  the  country  near  their 
homes. 

Probation  Officers'  Conference. — One  more 
of  the  group  of  May  conferences  in  St.  Louis, 
that  of  the  National  Probation  Officers'  Asso- 
ciation, remains  to  be  chronicled.  Late  re- 
ceipt of  the  program  has  prevented  an 
earlier  announcement.  The  sessions,  May 
18-25,  will  be  partly  joint  sessions  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion and  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Education  of  Backward,  Truant  and  Delin- 
quent Children,  whose  dates  coincide. 

The  sessions  of  the  probation  officers  will 
be  largely  given  up  to  -symposiums  on  the 
following  subjects:  The  Present  Status  of 
Probation;  Methods  of  Probationary  Over- 
sight of  Children;  Organization  of  a  Staff  of 
Probation  Officers;  Probationary  Treatment 
of  Men;  Probationary  Treatment  of  Women; 
the  Judge's  Relation  to  Probation  Work; 
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the   Prosecution   and    Treatment   of   Persons 
Guilty  of  Adult  Contributory  Delinquency. 

Among  the  speakers  are:  Judge  Harvey 
N.  Baker,  Boston;  Judge  William  H.  De 
Lacy.  Washington;  Homer  Folks,  New  York; 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  Chicago;  Judge 
Harry  D.  Jewell,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Judge  W.  F.  Shock,  Topeka;  Judge  George 
H.  Williams,  St.  Louis;  Judge  H.  S.  Hul- 
bert,  Detroit;  Judge  E.  E.  Porterfleld,  Kan- 
sas City;  Judge  Harry  L.  Taylor  of  Buffalo; 
Judge  George  S.  Addams  of  Cleveland;  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey  of  Denver;  Judge  Simon  A. 
Nash  of  Buffalo  and  many  probation  officers. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Bill  Before  tlie  Senate. — 
With  a  few  minor  changes,  the  bill  for  a  bu- 
reau of  mines  has  reached  its  third  reading 
before  the  Senate.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
Is  of  the  utmost  imnortance.  To  quote  the 
report  of  Senator  Charles  Dick:  "An  intoler- 
able situation  which  must  be  met  by  prompt 
and  efficient  action  presents  itself  in  the  ex- 
cessive and  increasing  death  roll  and  waste 
of  resources  in  our  mines — 8,000  to  10,000 
killed  or  injured  each  year  ....  and 
this  with  safer  natural  mining  conditions 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  has  been  a  waste  of 
not  less  than  250,000,000  tons  yearly;  each 
year  our  mines  are  becoming  more  danger- 
ous as  the  work  extends  deeper  and  the 
gases  increase;  and  in  spite  of  rigid  state 
legislation  the  disasters  are  becoming  more 
frequent  and  the  death  list  is  increasing. 
A  federal  bureau  of  mines  is  a  serious  na- 
tional need." 

Unearned  Increment  Taxed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.— After  a  delay  of  over  four  months  the 
budget  nassed  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  end 
of  April,  practically  in  the  same  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  rejected.  The  total 
national  expenditures  for  1909  amounted  to 
157,945,000  £,  and  may  bo  divided  roughly 
into  interest  on  and  management  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  as  well  as  additional  debt  in- 
curred (new  sinking  fund),  the  civil  list,  in- 
cluding annuities  and  pensions  and  expenses 
for  courts  of  justice;  expenses  for  army, 
navy,  customs,  inland  revenue,  post  office, 
telegraph  and  civil  service  (including  sal- 
aries). Almost  six-sevenths  of  the  national 
revenue  is  derived  from  taxation,  the  post 
office,  crown  lands,  Suez  Canal,  and  other 
Investments  contributing  the  balance.  It  is 
estimated  that  when  all  arrears  of  taxes,  ac- 
cumulated in  the  banks  while  the  passage  of 
the  budget  was  still  doubtful,  are  collected, 
the  government  will  have  on  hand  a  balance 
of  2,963,000  £,  part  of  which  will,  however, 
have  to  be  repaid  to  the  sinking  fund. 


Mr.  Whittaker  Goes  to  Maryland. — The 
Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  Baltimore,  has  armointed 
as  its  executive  secretary,  W.  H.  Whittaker. 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Re- 
formatory at  Jeffersonville.  J.  0.  Stutsman, 
the  former  general  secretary,  will  be  re- 
tained as  parole  agent.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland  in  1908  gave  the  Pris- 
oners' Aid  Association  a  new  charter,  broad- 
ening its  scope  and  functions  and  charging 
it  with  the  inspection  of  jails,  workhouses, 
prisons  and  other  state  correctional  institu- 
tions, public  and  private. 


Handbook— The  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League 

Tells  You  About 

What  Unionism  is  doing  for  Work- 
ing Women.  —  AH  net,  Aextar 
And 

What  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  is  doing  for  Working 
Women.—  Afr*.  Riit/inond  Rubin* 

Also 

Curious  and  suggestive  things 
about  what  these  Women 
Workers  are  doing  for  you,  and 
at  what  wages : 

Textile  Workers  Cigar  Makers 

The  bewing  Trades  Tobacco  Strippers 

Dressmakers  Horse  Nail  Workers 

Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  Electrical  Workers 

Straw  and  Frit  Hat  Making  Printers 

Sheerskin  Workers  Bindery  Women 

Fur  Weighers  and  Feeders  Stenographers  and  Typists 

Hat  Trimmers  Commercial  Telegraphers 

Necktie  Workers  Post  Office  Clerks 

Suspender  Makers  Teachers 

Glove  Workers  Retail  Clerks 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Musicians 

Laundry  Workers  Associated  Vaudeville  Artists 

Badge.  Banner  and  Regalia  Waitresses    in    Hotels    and 

Workers  Restaurants 

Human  Hair  Workers  Elevated  Railway  Clerks 

Beer  Bottlers  Park  Attendants  6c  Janitors 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
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BOYS'  CLUB   SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced  man  in  (mass)  BOJ  s'  Club  work 
desires  position  of  Superintendent  in  any 
locality.  Btttt  references. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


THE    SURVEY 
THIS    WEEK 

The  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee's investigation  of  the  messenger  serv- 
ice of  the  Western  Union,  the  Postal 
Telegraph  and  the  smaller  companies 
shows  conclusively  that  no  boy  should 
have  a  place  in  the  night  service.  The 
day  messengers  do  legitimate  work,  un- 
der the  restrictions  of  the  various  state 
child  labor  laws,  and  a  better  position  is 
often  given  a  bright  boy  by  a  business 
man  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

Such  opportunities  are  not  open  to  the 
night  messengers.  Their  errands  are  of 
a  different  sort.  Besides  the  wear  and 
tear  which  any  night  work  makes  on 
growing  boys,  these  little  fellows  have 
entered  one  of  the  blind  alleys  of  indus- 
try. The  investigation  showed  that  few 
are  promoted  to  good  positions  in  the 
messenger  companies  or  learn  trades.  At 
fourteen  or  sixteen  they  are  mustered 
into  the  pathetic  army  of  the  unskilled — 
and  from  the  ranks  of  unskilled  boys  are 
recruited  later  the  unemployed  men. 

But  worse  still  is  the  characteristic 
illegitimate  use  made  of  the  night  mes- 
sengers. They  are  sent  to  saloons  to 
buy  liquor,  to  drug  stores  to  get  opium, 
to  disorderly  houses  to  carry  notes  and 
make  assignations.  The  committee's  evi- 
dence on  this  last  point,  Mr.  Lovejoy 
writes  on  another  page,  is  of  a  character 
to  prohibit  publication.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  many  cities  he  found  numbers  of 
young  boys  whose  chief  earnings  were 
the  careless  tips  thrown  them  for  such 
service — boys  in  complete  possession  of 
the  vernacular,  the  addresses,  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  the  practices,  even 
the  revolting  diseases,  of  the  Tenderloin. 
With  this  evidence  before  it  the  New 
York  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill,  now 
before  Governor  Hughes  for  approval, 
which  should  be  copied  in  every  state,  for 
the  messenger  service  is  ubiquitous  and 
the  committee  found  conditions  varying 
only  in  degree.  The  act  prohibits  the  em- 
May  21,  1910. 


ployment  in  night  messenger  service  of 
any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Twenty-one  is  none  too  young.  The 
officers  of  the  messenger  companies  who, 
it  is  fair  to  state,  were  surprised  beyond 
measure  at  the  revelations,  suggested  that 
the  age  be  made  eighteen.  The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  however, 
showed  convincing  evidence  that  in  the 
Tenderloin  a  boy  of  eighteen  is  in  even 
more  danger  than  a  younger  boy. 


Another  interesting  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  goes  to 
show  that,  on  one  hand,  a  majority  of 
the  successful  actors  of  the  day  did  not 
start  as  child  performers,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  majority  of  the  child 
actors  drop  out  in  a  few  years  and  are 
lost  to  the  profession.  One  who  has 
studied  other  professions  and  crafts 
would  have  expected  just  that.  The  ex- 
ceptional boy  and  girl  may  forge  ahead 
in  spite  of  premature  employment;  the 
average,  in  ability  and  physique,  are 
handicapped  and  often  blighted  by  it. 
The  stage  folk,  both  actors  and  man- 
agers, held  that  the  youngsters  who  take 
children's  parts  are  not  working  but 
studying  and  they  carried  to  the  high- 
est court  in  Massachusetts  a  decision  that 
the  child  labor  law  applies  to  stage  chil- 
dren. The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
"acting  is  work  and  as  such  is  forbidden 
for  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age."  Mr.  Lord  puts  the  case  for  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
furnishes  a  most  interesting  statement  of 
the  ages  at  which  the  best  known  actors 
of  the  day  began  their  stage  careers. 


Mr.  Flexner  writes  of  the  promising 
new  juvenile  court  legislation  for  Syra- 
cuse and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and,  in  part, 
for  New  York  city.  The  new  laws  are 
a  long  step  forward  for  they  depart  from 
the  current  New  York  practice  of  try- 
ing a  child  on  charges  and  substitute  the 
modern  procedure  of  adjudging  the  child 
"in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of 
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the  state."  The  rotation  of  justices  in 
the  Children's  Courts  of  New  York  city 
is  to  be  stopped,  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
paid  probation  system  are  outlined.  The 
provisions  of  the  proposed  laws  are  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Page  Commission  on  Courts  of  Inferior 
Jurisdiction,  reviewed  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  April  30;  and  of  our  recent  Juvenile 
Court  issue.1 


The  investigation  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  strike  at  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Works  gives  ample  of- 
ficial proof  of  the  grip  which  the  twelve- 
hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week  have 
on  the  steel  industry.  The  report  made 
to  the  bureau  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  of 
which  a  summary  is  given  on  another 
page,  shows  low  wages,  long  hours  and 
unbroken  weeks  of  heavy  toil.  It  cor- 
roborates in  a  striking  way  the  findings 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  and  shows  that 
conditions  in  this  independent  plant  close- 
ly parallel  conditions  in  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  It  is  significant,  fur- 
ther, for  the  fact  that,  by  means  of  a 
resolution  by  Senator  Owen  of  Okla- 
homa, it  has  been  presented  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  made  an  official  pub- 
lic document. 

SIX    DAY    WEEK 
FOR  POST  OFFICE 

Among  the  amendments  proposed  to 
the  post  office  appropriation  bill,  two  of 
those  regulating  the  condition  of  em- 
ployes are  especially  important.  The 
first  is  Senator  Lorimer's  amendment 
providing  that  compensatory  time  during 
the  working  hours  of  some  week  day 
be  given  clerks  required  to  work  on  Sun- 
day. This  amendment,  which  would  af- 
•  nne  i  ,400  men  in  New  York  alone, 
and  which  is  supported  by  Rev.  George 
W.  firannis,  general  secretary  of  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance,  would  tend  to  re- 
duce the  Sunday  work  of  post  office 
clerks  and  would  establish  a  six-day  week 
for  all  post  office  employes.  The  postal 
servants  claim  that  keeping  the  office 
open  on  Sunday  teii<U,  .,n  the  one  hand, 
to  increase  the  tendency  to  Sunday  work 
in  busiiu'ss  houses,  and  on  the  other,  local 
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postmasters,  who  have  large  discretion 
about  Sunday  hours,  frequently  cater  to 
business  interests  by  making  these  hours 
unduly  long. 

Equally  important  is  Senator  Dick's 
amendment  providing  that  "the  time  of 
a  substitute  letter-carrier  shall  count  in 
his  favor  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  substitute  to  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  regular  carrier."  Letter 
carriers  frequently  remain  substitutes 
for  as  long  as  three  or  four  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  they  are  paid  by  the  trip 
and  often  have  no  trips  for  several  days 
at  a  time,  though  they  are  required  to  be 
on  duty  every  day,  to  forego  chances  of 
other  work  and  to  meet  the  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  expense  for  uniforms  and 
so  on.  Under  the  present  system  the 
regular  begins  and  continues  for  a  year 
at  $600,  regardless  of  the  length  of  his 
substitute  period.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  six  months'  substitute  work 
before  regular  appointment  keeps  the 
carrier  on  the  $600  basis  for  only  six 
months,  eighteen  months'  substitute  serv- 
ice begins  him  at  the  salary  for  the  sec- 
ond year's  service  ($800)  and  raises  him 
to  the  third  year's  salary  after  six 
months.  That  is,  this  amendment  would 
more  nearly  compensate  the  carrier  for 
his  "period  of  abstinence"  while  on  the 
substitute  list  than  does  the  present 
method. 

A  third  amendment  providing  thirty 
days'  vacation  for  postal  servants  is  emi- 
nently desirable  and  needs  no  comment. 

THE    NEW    YORK 
LIABILITY    BILLS 

One  of  the  bills  introduced  by  the  Xew 
York  State  Commission  on  Employers' 
Liability,  has  passed  both  the  Senate  and 
Assembly,  and  requires  only  the  govern- 
or's signature  to 'become  law.  This  bill 
amends  the  existing  employers'  liability 
law  in  several  particulars,  modifying  the 
fellow  servant  rule  by  taking  all  those 
in  positions  of  authority  out  of  the  class 
of  fellow  servants,  abolishing  the  so- 
called  assumption  of  risk  rule  by  which 
an  employe  is  held  to  assume  the  risk  of 
defects  amounting  to  negligence  in  his 
employer  if  he  continues  in  employment 
after  knowledge  of  them,  and  placing  the 
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burden  of  proof  of  contributory  negli- 
gence upon  the  defendant.  It  then  offers 
to  employers  and  employes  a  chance  to 
make  a  contract  by  which  the  employe 
gives  up  his  uncertain  right  to  sue  for 
damages  in  cases  where  he  can  prove 
negligence,  in  return  for  a  certainty  of 
compensation  for  all  accidents  of  em- 
ployment according  to  certain  uniform 
rates — roughly,  half  wages  for  disability, 
three  years'  wages  for  death. 

The  other  bill  introduced  by  the  com- 
mission has  passed  the  Senate.  This  bill 
applies  to  a  special  list  of  extra  hazard- 
ous employments  such  as  railroading, 
structural  work,  electrical  work,  etc. 
Without  taking  away  any  existing  rights, 
it  would  give  to  a  workman  injured 
through  the  negligence  of  the  employer 
or  any  superintendent,  foreman,  or 
fellow-workman,  or  through  the  risk  of 
his  trade,  the  right  to  get  half  wages 
from  his  employer  during  his  disability, 
up  to  eight  years.  It  would  give  to  the 
dependents  of  a  workman  killed  the  right 
to  get  from  the  employer  a  sum  equal  to 
his  wages  for  four  years,  with  a  limit 
of  $3,000. 

The  vitally  important  thing  about  this 
bill  is  that  it  would  introduce  the  princi- 
ple that  the  inevitable  risks  of  the  trade 
should  be  shared  between  workman  and 
employer  instead  of  being  borne  by  the 
workman  alone  as  they  are  unaer  our 
existing  employers'  liability  laws.  This 
principle  has  been  recognized  in  the  laws 
of  practically  every  European  country. 

While  the  bill  which  has  passed  is  im- 
portant, because  it  removes  certain  unjust 
features  of  the  present  liability  law  and 
also  because  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
employers  and  workmen  to  make  a  trial 
of  the  compensation  idea  by  mutual 
agreement,  the  other  bill,  commonly 
known  as  the  compulsory  bill,  which  so 
far  has  passed  only  in  the  Senate,  in- 
volves a  more  fundamentally  important 
step.  It  would  introduce  into  our  law 
an  altogether  new  principle,  i.  c.,  that 
the  inevitable  risks  of  the  trade  should 
be  shared  between  the  workman  and  em- 
ployer instead  of  being  borne  by  the 
workman  alone,  as  they  are  under  our 
existing  employers'  liability  laws. 

All  those  who  wish  to  see  workmen's 
compensation  established  in  this  country 


should  be  eager  that  this  bill  become  a 
law  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature, 
in  order  that  its  constitutionality  may  De 
speedily  tested.  If  it  is  upheld,  its  scope 
can  be  widely  extended.  If  it  is  declared 
unconstitutional,  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  decide  upon  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments which  must  be  adopted  in  most  of 
the  American  states  before  workmen's 
compensation  legislation  can  proceed. 
The  title  of  this  bill  is  "An  Act  to  Amend 
the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to  Work- 
men's Compensation  in  Certain  Danger- 
ous Employments."  It  is  Senate  Int.  No. 
685  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  As- 
sembly committee  on  rules. 

ST.     LOUIS    SOCIAL 
SERVICE  CONFERENCE 

The  St.  Louis  Social  Service  Confer- 
ence, an  organization  of  eighty  active 
social  workers  who  meet  bi-weekly  down- 
town at  luncheon  to  exchange  opinions 
and  information  and  to  promote  active 
work  in  matters  of  interest,  added  this 
year  an  associate  membership  of  persons 
with  a  general  rather  than  a  special  or 
professional  interest  in  social  service.  A 
series  of  informal  dinners  has  been  held, 
beginning  with  January,  to  which  both 
active  and  associate  members  were  in- 
vited. Each  evening  was  in  charge  of  a 
different  chairman  and  there  were  three 
or  more  speakers  on  different  phases  of 
the  chosen  subjects.  These  were:  The 
Standing  of  St.  Louis  in  the  Field  of 
Social  Service,  The  Adult  Offender,  The 
Care  of  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Chil- 
dren, and  Municipal  Charitable  and  Cor- 
rectional Institutions  Under  the  New 
City  Charter. 

For  May,  instead  of  the  regular  dinner, 
a  large  luncheon  will  be  held  on  May  24 
in  connection  with  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction.  The 
subject.  What  Co-operation  in  Social 
Work  Has  Been  Accomplished  by  Other 
Communities,  will  be  treated  by  out-of- 
town  speakers. 

Attendance  at  the  bi-weekly  luncheons 
is  in  point  of  numbers  about  the  same, 
fifty  to  one  hundred,  as  that  at  the  din- 
ners. It  is  noteworthy  that,  including 
the  guests  at  both  sorts  of  conferences, 
very  few  of  the  same  people  attend  both 
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noon  and  night  meetings.  This  is  con- 
sidered an  excellent  indication  that  the 
conference  is  accomplishing  its  end,  the 
promotion  of  social  work,  for  the  very 
fact  that  all  these  people  gather  often 
with  this  common  interest  means  an  in- 
creasing public  opinion  and  consequent 
social  action. 

The  active  members  are  divided  into 
eight  standing  committees:  Outdoor  re- 
lief, schools,  libraries  and  recreation, 
health  and  sanitation,  neglected  and  de- 
linquent children,  adult  offenders,  mu- 
nicipal survey,  social  legislation,  and 
industrial  relations.  During  the  year 
each  committee  reports  twice.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  have  all  become 
well  acquainted  with  one  another  and 
discussion  is  lively  and  frank. 

Emphasis  might  be  laid  on  the  main 
object  of  the  conference,  to  gather  and 
spread  information.  Active  work,  which 
is  secondary,  is  generally  undertaken  by 
some  organization  affiliated  with  the  con- 
ference or  by  the  social  service  commit- 
tee of  the  Civic  League.  Failing  action 
from  either  quarter,  the  conference  itself 
moves. 

REPORTS  OF  TWO  STATE 
PROBATION    COMMISSIONS 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Probation  has  recently  issued  its  first  and 
the  New  York  State  Probation  Commis- 
sion its  third  annual  report.  In  Massa- 
chusetts 13,967  persons  were  placed  on 
probation  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  in  New  York  state  9,006 
persons  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1909.  Massachusetts  has  100 
paid  probation  officers,  one  or  more  offi- 
cers in  each  court  in  the  state ;  New  York 
has  sixty-five  paid  officers  and  the  num- 
ber is  steadily  increasing. 

The  Massachusetts  report  shows  wide 
variance  in  the  extent  to  which  proba- 
tion is  used  in  different  courts.  In  some 
during  the  past  year  the  probation  sys- 
tem was  not  applied  to  any  cases,  while 
in  other  courts  over  forty  per  cent  of 
those  convicted  were  thus  dealt  with. 
The  commission  also  finds  considerable 
difference  in  the  methods  used  in  proba- 
tion work  in  different  courts,  and  it  is 
securing  greater  uniformity  in  the  opera- 


tions of  the  system.  During  its  first 
year  the  commission  held  twenty-seven 
meetings  and  four  conferences ;  the  dep- 
uty commissioner,  Mr.  Mulready,  visited 
all  courts  and  probation  officers  in  the 
state ;  the  commission  prescribed  and  fur- 
nished blank  forms  for  the  records  and 
reports  of  probation  officers,  and  dis- 
tributed recommendations  concerning 
probation  methods.  As  a  result  of  con- 
ferences of  judges  called  by  the  com- 
mission, the  judges  in  different  sections 
of  the  state  have  formed  permanent  or- 
ganizations for  the  discussion  of  proba- 
tion work. 

The  cost  of  supporting  the  public  cor- 
rectional institutions  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  state  detective  force  amounted 
last  year  to  $1,811,336.28.  The  salaries 
and  expenses  of  probation  officers  were 
$100^187.29.  Probation  officers  collect- 
ed during  the  year  $49,067.74  in  the  form 
of  fines,  restitution  and  money  for  the 
support  of  wives  and  minor  children. 


In  New  York  state  during  1909  proba- 
tion was  used  in  nearly  half  of  the  county 
courts,  and  in  the  courts  of  three-fifths 
of  the  cities.  Of  the  9,006  persons  placed 
on  probation  2,065  were  children.  About 
i.ooo  persons  were  placed  on  probation 
after  conviction  for  felonies. 

The  New  York  State  Probation  Com- 
mission secured  the  passage  last  year  of 
a  law  authorizing  county  probation  offi- 
cers to  serve  in  all  the  courts  of  their 
respective  counties,  except  the  courts  of 
cities  having  more  than  50,000  popula- 
tion. The  commission  regards  the  ex- 
tension of  the  probation  system  in  the 
rural  sections  of  the  state,  through  county 
probation  officers,  as  very  important. 
The  social  conditions,  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  law  and  the  absence  of  prevent- 
ive agencies  in  many  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities, call  urgently  for  probationary 
methods.  The  report  says : 

Much  of  the  s^iftlefsnojs.  lawlessness, 
truancy,  vice  a^d  crime  ir  runl  places,  goes 
uncorrected.  Before  anything  effective  is 
dore  to  check  the  wayward  tendencies  in 
children  an^  the  rowdyism  in  young  men, 
the  evils  often  become  so  grave  as  to  be 
beyond  remedy.  Some  of  the  worst  crim- 
inals and  the  most  degenerate  families  in 
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the  state  have  grown  up  in  small  communi- 
ties. In  the  absence  of  probation,  practically 
the  only  course  available  is  commitment  to 
jail,  and  this  rarely  does  good,  and  in  many 
cases  does  harm. 

The  New  York  report  also  places  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  using 
probation  more  frequently  as  a  means  of 
requiring  offenders  to  make  restitution 
or  reparation  for  loss  or  damage.  The 
following  case  is  cited  to  illustrate  the 
advantage  of  this  method : 

A  clerk  convicted  in  a  county  court  of 
stealing  $175  from  his  employer,  was  placed 
on  probation  and  made  to  refund  this 
amount.  While  on  probation  he  paid  the 
entire  sum  in  instalments,  some  being  as 
small  as  one  dollar.  Had  he  been  impris- 
oned or  fined,  the  employer  would  not  have 
been  re-imbursed  for  his  loss,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  imprisonment  on  the  young  man 
might  have  been  harmful.  The  probation- 
ary treatment  not  only  resulted  in  the  resti- 
tution of  the  money,  but  also  benefited  the 
young  man.  During  the  six  months  he  was 
on  probation  his  wages  were  increased  more 
than  they  had  been  during  the  previous  ten 
years. 

Other  recommendations  by  the  New 
York  commission  are  that  more  careful 
investigations  be  made  by  probation  offi- 
cers of  the  character  and  history  of  de- 
fendants before  they  are  placed  on  pro- 
bation; that  girls  and  women  be  put  un- 
der the  care  of  women  probation  officers  ; 
that  the  practice  be  extended  of  hearing 
cases  against  children  by  civil  instead  of 
by  criminal  procedure,  and  that  children 
in  juvenile  courts  be  examined  by  physi- 
cians to  learn  whether  their  delinquency 
is  due  to  physical  causes  which  are  re- 
movable. 

During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  ex- 
ercising general  supervision  over  the 
work  of  probation  officers,  the  commis- 
sion held  a  conference  of  probation  offi- 
cers and  a  conference  of  city  magistrates, 
supplied  over  50,000  forms  to  probation 
officers  for  their  records  and  reports,  and 
published  and  distributed  five  pamphlets 
on  the  operation  and  advantages  of  the 
probation  system. 

FOR  THE  BLIND 
OF  PITTSBURGH 

After  seven  years'  work  for  the  blind 
in  Boston,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  is 


leaving  Massachusetts  to  carry  on  a  like 
work  in  western  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Association 
for  the  Blind.  The  beginnings  of  rational 
care  of  the  blind  were  made  fifty  years 
or  so  ago  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridly  Howe  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Campbell's  father,  now  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  was  trained  under  Dr.  Howe 
and  carried  his  methods  to  London,  where 
he  became  head  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind.  Here  Charles  Campbell  grew  up 
and  watched  his  father's  methods  im- 
prove and  expand  and  in  1903  he  came  to 
America  to  put  new  life  into  our  work 
for  the  blind  by  a  lecture  and  concert 
tour  illustrated  by  motion  pictures  from 
his  father's  school  and  by  musical  per- 
formances by  his  father's  pupils. 

Through  his  influence  the  work  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  ex- 
tended, a  large  appropriation  was  made 
by  the  Maine  Legislature  for  a  physical 
and  industrial  training  school  for  the 
blind ;  a  school  was  founded  in  Over- 
brook,  Pa.,  which  was  splendidly 
equipped  for  outdoor  athletics.  In  Mass- 
achusetts the  James  A.  Woolson  House 
was  founded  by  private  philanthropy, 
with  Mr.  Campbell  as  superintendent  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  in  1906  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  appointed  with  Mr.  Campbell  as 
head  of  the  industrial  department.  The 
commission  accepts  his  resignation  with 
regret  but  with  a  full  realization  that 
there  is  a.  larger  work  before  him  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Normal  physical  training,  a  rounded 
mental  development  and  an  industrial 
training  that  shall  fit  the  blind  to  compete 
with  those  who  have  sight,  are  the  three 
sides  of  Mr.  Campbell's  work,  which  has 
in  the  last  seven  years  created  new  pos- 
sibilities in  life  for  the  blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

LECTURER     FOR    THE 
TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE 

The  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  announces  that  Prof.  Frances 
Squire  Potter  has  accepted  the  position 
of  general  lecturer  for  the  league.  Mrs. 
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Potter  has  achieved  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  an  educator  while  professor 
of  English  literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  as  a  serious  and 
original  writer  upon  educational  prob- 
lems and  as  one  of  the  progressive 
and  practical  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  political  enfranchisement  of 
women.  She  is  one  of  that  growing 
group  of  enlightened  and  scientific  educa- 
tors, who  recognize  the  necessity  of  har- 
monizing theory  with  practice  and  testing 
the  accuracy  of  curriculums  by  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  individual  life  and 
collective  living  conditions  as  they  exist 
in  America. 


FKANCKS    SOI'IUK    1'OTTKU. 

The  serious  social  cost  involved  in  our 
present  day  industrial  conditions  is  more 
and  more  appreciated  by  thinking  men 
and  women  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  nevertheless  very  difficult  to  get  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  statements 
upon  current  facts  and  events  of  indus- 
trial life,  and  for  this  reason  a  faithful 
interpreter  of  these  conditions  is  needed 
to  tell  the  story.  That  this  work  can 
be  done  with  special  fitness  by  a  woman 
who  has  the  historic  perspective  and  can 
give  the  true  relation  of  special  events  in 
the  immemorial  struggle  of  the  race  to- 
ward freedom  and  justice,  needs  no  em- 
phasis. It  is  equally  desirable  that  with 
an  accurate  description  of  industrial  con- 
ditions, the  challenge  of  the  great  trades 


union  movement  of  the  world  should  be 
sympathetically  presented,  as  the  most 
effective  weapon  for  the  immediate  ame- 
lioration of  the  heaviest  social  costs  in 
modern  industry. 

The  social  values  that  flow  from  the 
organization  of  working  women  into 
trades  unions  have  as  yet  small  appre- 
ciation ;  and  that  one  of  our  leading  edu- 
cators should  have  recognized  these  val- 
ues is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times.  It 
is  the  training  in  democratic  self-gov- 
ernment, in  effective  industrial  citizen- 
ship, provided  by  the  trades  union,  that 
appeals  so  signally  to  the  true  educator. 
In  its  essence,  trade  organization  in  her 
craft  means  for  the  working  girl  a  quick- 
ening of  the  heart  and  mind,  a  teaching 
in  patience  and  self-control,  in  fidelity 
and  self-reliance,  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
life  and  sense  of  fellowship  in  the  world 
drama  of  industrial  and  social  progress — 
and  over  the  monotony  of  her  daily  toil 
she  sees  a  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness and  feels  a  hunger  to  realize 
that  womanhood  necessary  to  hold  it  in 
everlasting  possession. 

Professor  Potter's  subjects  will  in- 
clude :  The  Organization  of  Women  Into 
Trade  Unions  from  an  Educator's  Point 
of  View,  Women's  Trade  Unions — The 
Voice  of  the  Working  Girls,  The  Social 
Significance  of  the  Strike  of  the  Forty 
Thousand,  The  Women's  Trade  Union 
League — Its  Purpose  and  Its  Method, 
The  Social  Cost  of  Industrial  Conditions. 

THE    BETHLEHEM    STRIKE 

Out  of  every  100  men: 

29  working  seven  days  every  week. 

43  including  these  twenty-nine,  working 
some  Sundays  in  the  month. 

51  working  twelve  hours  a  day. 

25  working  twelve  hours  a  day  seven  days 
a  week. 

46  earning  less  than  two  dollars  a  day. 

These  are  the  grim  figures  which  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  gives  us 
of  the  working  shifts  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  as  drawn  from  the  com- 
pany's own  time  books.  They  are  not  fig- 
gures  which  would  help  enact  a  high  tariff 
or  would  give  a  man,  say  of  Lincoln's  in- 
telligence, much  assurance  as  to  what  civ- 
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ilization  or  prosperity  are  to  mean  £or 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  pay  is  that  of  single  men;  the 
hours  are  those  of  lodgers  rather  than 
of  fathers  and  husbands  who  can  partici- 
pate in  household  living;  the  weekly 
schedule  is  that  of  a  work-engrossed 
citizenship,  which  must  leave  to  the  leech- 
ing and  loafing  elements  in  the  communi- 
ty the  responsibility  for  carrying  on  town 
and  county  and  state. 

These  were  the  conditions  we  are  told 
which  provoked  the  strike  at  the  Bethle- 
hem works  which  started  February  4. 
The  men  with  shorter  hours,  higher  pay 
and  more  intelligence  claim  that  they 
feared  that  the  encroachments  of  over- 
time and  Sunday  work  were  leading  to  a 
twelve-hour  and  seven-day  schedule  for 
the  whole  force;  therefore,  they  protest- 
ed :  therefore,  the  protesting  committee 
was  discharged ;  therefore,  the  strike. 
There  is  evidence,  then,  not  only  of  bad 
work  conditions,  but  of  despotic  repres- 
sion at  the  bottom  of  the  Bethlehem  situ- 
ation. 

The  government's  inquiry,  begun  by  di- 
rection of  Secretary  Nagel  March  17, 
was  made  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  special 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  economic  investigators 
in  the  country,  whose  findings  will  carry 
conviction.  The  report  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  by  the  secretary  of  commerce 
and  labor  in  response  to  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma. 

When  the  strike  began  there  were  no 
labor  organizations  in  the  plant.  One 
of  the  interesting  elements  in  the  situa- 
tion is  that,  like  the  McKee's  Rocks  strike 
of  last  summer,  it  was  a  strike  of  unor- 
ganized workmen ;  but  unlike  the  Mc- 
Kee's Rocks  strike,  it  was  the  higher 
grade  workers  who  led  off.  While  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  the  force 
had  a  regular  working  day  of  twelve 
hours  for  the  entire  seven  days  a  week, 
many  of  the  skilled  workmen  had  ap- 
proximately a  ten  and  one-half  hour  day 
for  five  days  of  the  week  and  a  half-day 
off  on  Saturday.  A  large  number  of  this 
latter  group  were  frequently  required  to 
work  overtime  on  week  days  and  to  do 
additional  work  on  Sundays,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  three  men  was  appointed  to 
protest  against  this  extension  of  time 


and  the  requiring  of  work  on  Sundays. 
Shortly  after,  the  three  were  discharged 
and  as  a  consequence  several  hundred 
machinists  went  out  on  February  4. 

The  men  having  the  shorter  hours  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  paid  on  a  bonus 
system  which  resulted  in  their  speeding 
up,  and  they  claimed  that  their  work  was 
carried  on  at  such  high  pressure  that 
overtime  and  Sunday  work  made  de- 
mands beyond  their  strength. 

As  the  strike  was  due  to  the  require- 
ment of  extra  hours  and  Sunday  work, 
the  report  goes  extensively  into  the  ques- 
tion of  hours  of  work  in  a  day  and  the 
number  of  days  worked  in  a  week  in  the 
Bethlehem  plant. 

According  to  the  January  payroll  of 
the  company,  of  the  9,184  persons  ap- 
pearing on  that  payroll,  2,628  or  29  per 
cent,  were  regularly  required  to  work 
seven  days  a  week,  and  for  these  Sun- 
day work  was  not  considered  overtime. 
Of  the  men  whose  normal  week  consisted 
of  only  six  days,  1,413,  or  14.5  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number  on  the  payroll,  were 
required  to  do  extra  work  on  one  or  more 
Sundays  during  the  month.  Thus  a 
total  of  4,041,  or  43.5  per  cent  of  those 
appearing  on  the  January  payroll,  were 
required  to  work  at  least  on  some  Sun- 
days. 

A  considerable  amount  of  overtime 
work  was  also  required  of  the  ten  and 
one-half-hour  men  on  days  other  than 
Sundays.  The  detailed  table  dealing  with 
hours  of  labor  shows  some  extreme  cases 
of  long  hours.  Thus  the  January  payroll 
showed  seventy-nine  men  working  thir- 
teen and  one-sixth  hours  a  day  seven 
days  in  the  week ;  three  men  working 
thirteen  hours  for  the  entire  seven  days, 
and  eleven  men  working  thirteen  hours 
for  six  days  a  week.  Also,  seventy-seven 
men  were  reported  to  have  worked  twelve 
and  three-fourths  hours  a  day  from  five 
to  seven  clays  a  week.  The  twelve-hour 
day  was  the  regular  working  day  for 
2.322  of  the  seven-day  workers,  and  for 
2.233  °f  the  six-day  workers.  Thus 
4,725,  or  over  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
employes  appearing  on  the  January  pay- 
roll, worked  in  positions  regularly  re- 
quiring twelve  or  more  hours  of  labor 
a  day  on  their  regular  working  days. 

The  table  dealing  with   wages,   taken 
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from  the  January  payroll,  shows  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  laborers  work- 
ing twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
earned  only  twelve  and  one-half  cents  an 
hour.  This  is  four  cents  an  hour  lower 
than  that  paid  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
mills  in  Pittsburgh  and  lower  even  than 
by  Jones  and  Laughlin,  the  chief  inde- 
pendent competitor  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. Those  working  for  twelve  cents 
and  under  fourteen  cents  in  January 
numbered  2,640,  or  287  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  on  the  payroll,  while  1,528, 
or  16.6  per  cent,  received  fourteen  cents 
but  under  sixteen  cents  an  hour.  The  to- 
tal number  shown  as  receiving  less  than 
sixteen  cents  an  hour  (not  including  ap- 
prentices) numbered  4,221,  or  46  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  on  the  payroll ; 
while  5,383,  or  58.6  per  cent,  received 
less  than  eighteen  cents  an  hour. 

The  strike  began  among  the  machin- 
ists, and  the  wage  tables  show  that  in 
January  machinists  on  first  class  work, 
working  straight  time,  averaged  twenty- 
seven  and  six-tenths  cents  an  hour;  the 
machinists  working  under  the  bonus  sys- 
tem average  thirty-two  and  seven-tenths 
cents  an  hour.  Taking  all  machine  hands 
and  helpers  together,  the  average,  includ- 
ing the  armor  plate  shop,  for  1,036  men 
was  eighteen  and  five-tenths  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Stewart's  report  is  unmatched  as 
an  authentic  record  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day 
week  have  been  entrenched  in  the  steel 
industry,  where  there  have  been  no  labor 
organizations  to  dislodge  them.  His  fig- 
ures from  the  company  books  parallel  the 
conditions  in  Pittsburgh  disclosed  in 
1908-9  by  the  Pittsburgh  Survey. 

Following  the  press  publication  of  the 
Bethlehem  report,  Pres.  Charles  M. 
Schwab  was  in  conference  with  Secre- 
tary Nagel.  His  contention  was  that  the 
report  dealing  only  with  the  Bethlehem 
plant  gave  the  impression  that  the  con- 
ditions there  are  exceptional  in  the  steel 
industry.  That  they  are  general  is  true ; 
and  in  making  these  representations  Mr. 
Schwab  turns  a  state's  evidence  for  the 
public,  and  bears  indisputable  witness  of 
the  extent  to  which  overwork  and  over- 
strain have  become  the  common  order  in 
the  steel  plants  of  America. 


Following  Mr.  Schwab's  Washington 
conference,  Commissioner  Neill  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  gave  a  supplementary 
statement  to  the  press  in  which  he  noted 
that  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  on  wages  and  hours  show  that  in 
the  blast  furnaces  in  the  steel  industry 
eighty-four  hours  a  week  have  been  the 
working  time  in  every  section  of  the 
country  and  this  means  practically  a 
twelve-hour  day  every  day  in  the  week. 
Continuing,  Commissioner  Neill  said : 

These  are  conditions  of  labor  which  may 
well  be  termed  shocking,  but  they  are  not 
confined  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works. 
Blast  furnace  work  is  necessarily  a  contin- 
uous process,  requiring  operation  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
for  this  reason  three  shifts  of  eight  hours 
each  offer  the  only  plan  of  relief.  Three 
shifts  of  workers  would  not  only  give  rea- 
sonable working  hours  to  those  employed, 
but  would  by  rotation  of  shifts  leave  work- 
ers free  the  greater  part  of  the  day  two 
Sundays  out  of  each  three. 

Mr.  Schwab  conceded  that  the  present 
hours  of  labor  in  the  blast  furnace  industry 
are  excessive,  but  says  that  comnetitive  con- 
ditions impose  these  hours  on  his  plant  so 
long  as  they  are  common  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

The  published  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  also  show  that  in  other  departments 
of  the  steel  industry  a  twelve-hour  day  for 
six  days  a  week  is  not  uncommon  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  Bethlehem  steel  works.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  in  other  departments 
aside  from  processes  which  necessarily  re- 
quired seven-day  operation  the  six-day  week 
of  twelve  hours  a  day  has  been  in  many  in- 
stances lengthened  into  a  seven-day  week 
of  twelve  hours.  The  recent  public  discus- 
sion of  the  unnecessarily  hard  conditions  of 
labor  in  the  steel  industry  has,  however, 
brought  about  the  beginning  of  an  imnrove- 
ment  in  this  respect  and  a  lessening  of  Sun- 
day labor.  It  might  be  added  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  investigation  into  the  con- 
ditions at  the  Bethlehem  plant  emnhatic 
orders  have  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  to  reduce  Sunday 
work  to  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Schwab  stated  that  the  average 
wages  paid  to  all  employes  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company  was  $727.11,  and 
invited  comparison  of  this  figure  with 
the  average  wages  of  other  similar  plants 
in  the  industry.  If  we  divide  the  total 
wages  paid  by  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployes of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  1909 
we  get  the  per  capita  wages  somewhat 
higher.  But  these  aver?ges  are  of  no 
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comparative  significance  unless  we  know 
the  elements  going  into  them.  Unskilled, 
day  labor  in  Homestead  has  been  paid  at 
sixteen  and  one-half  cents  as  compared 
with  twelve  and  one-half  cents  in  Bethle- 
hem ;  the  cost  of  living  may  be  less  in 
Bethlehem,  but  the  higher  rate  in  Home- 
stead is  below  a  living  wage  for  a  family. 
The  report,  in  addition  to  detailed 
data  in  regard  to  wages  and  hours  of 
labor,  presents  statements  submitted  by 
the  parties  to  the  controversy  as  well  as 
numerous  documents  bearing  on  the 
strike  and  the  disorders  growing  out  of 
it. 

CHILDREN'S  COURT   LEG- 
ISLATION IN    NEW  YORK- 
BERNARD  FLEXNER 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

Four  bills  pending  in  the  New  York 
Assembly  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
juvenile  court  workers  throughout  the 
country.  The  laws  in  New  York  state 
touching  children's  courts  are  completely 
at  variance  with  the  legislation  under 
which  the  better  known  juvenile  courts 
of  the  West  have  been  established;  the 
administration  is  likewise  out  of  har- 
mony with  what  have  been  considered  to 
be  fundamental  essentials  of  children's 
courts.  In  brief,  the  New  York  courts 
are  essentially  criminal  courts  in  which 
the  child  is  tried  for  doing  a  specific  act, 
and  of  which  it  is  found  guilty  or  not 
guilty  according  to  the  evidence  adduced 
at  the  hearing. 

Prior  to  the  legislative  session  of  1909, 
it  was  not  possible  for  a  judge  of  the 
Children's  Court  in  New  York,  under 
the  law  as  it  existed,  to  place  a  child  on 
probation  until  after  it  had  been  convict- 
ed and  found  guilty  of  the  'act  with  which 
it  was  "charged"  and  sentence  was  sus- 
pended. Under  an  act  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
judge  of  the  Children's  Court  of  Buffalo, 
in  lieu  of  proceeding  with  the  trial  of  the 
child,  or  at  any  stage  of  the  trial,  and 
before  conviction,  may  suspend  the  trial 


this  article  was  written  the  Monroe 
county  bill  lins  pnssvd  the  Legislature  and  Roes 
to  the  governor  :  the  New  York  city  measure 
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and  the  governor,  and  the  Syracuse  bill  Is  still 
pending. 


and  after  inquiring  into  all  the  facts  and 
surrounding  circumstances,  adjudge  the 
child  to  be  in  need  of  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  the  state,  and  dismiss  it,  place 
it  on  probation,  or  commit  it  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  law  is  a  long  step  forward, 
for  it  seeks  to  embody  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  legislation  in  a  system  radically 
opposed  to  it. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  of  Syracuse  substantially 
the  same  powers  as  are  given  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Court  of  Buffalo,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed, further,  along  with  other  signifi- 
cant changes,  to  carry  the  same  provis- 
ion into  the  children's  parts  of  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions  of  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens 
and  Richmond,  New  York  city.  Strik- 
ing as  this  change  is  in  the  bill  re-organ- 
izing the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of 
these  boroughs,  there  are  other  features 
of  the  act  of  still  greater  significance. 
The  bill  marks  the  passing  of  the  vicious 
system  of  monthly  rotating  judges,  in 
providing  that,  "in  assigning  justices  to 
sit  in  the  children's  courts  he  (chief  jus- 
tice) shall  have  regard  for  the  fitness  of 
the  justice  so  assigned  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  shall  make  such  assignments 
for  substantial  periods  of  service  in  said 
children's  courts." 

The  act  proposes  the  beginning,  also, 
of  paid  probation  officers  for  children. 
It  provides  that  certain  of  the  probation 
officers  of  the  court  of  special  sessions 
shall  be  permanently  assigned  to  the  chil- 
dren's court.  The  commission  which  drew 
the  bill,  in  its  report  to  Governor  Hughes, 
recommends  that  of  the  twelve  probation 
officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  court,  two 
shall  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  children's 
courts  now  existing,  i.  e.,  two  to  Man- 
hattan and  two  to  Brooklyn.  It  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  the  number  of 
probation  officers  thus  proposed  is  hope- 
lessly inadequate,  as  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Chicago,  with  less  than  one-half 
of  the  number  of  cases  that  come  into 
the  court  at  Manhattan,  and  with  sixty- 
five  probation  officers. 

A  local  committee  in  Rochester,  made 
up  of  judges,  lawyers  and  interested  lay- 
men, has  drawn  a  bill  to  establish  a  chil- 
dren's court  for  Monroe  county  (Roch- 
ester) which  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
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existing  or  proposed  legislation  in  the 
state.  The  new  court  is  to  be  part  of  the 
county  court  with  jurisdiction  co-exten- 
sive with  the  county,  instead  of  part 
of  a  city  court  limited  to  the  cor- 
porate limits.  The  proceeding  involv- 
ing the  child  is  a  civil  proceeding, 
as  opposed  to  the  criminal  trial  found 
elsewhere  in  the  state;  the  child  is 
brought  into  court  upon  a  summons 
that  issues  upon  a  "petition"  instead  of  a 
warrant  on  a  "complaint"  and  emphasis 
is  laid  throughout  the  act  upon  ascertain- 
ing the  conditions  that  are  responsible 
for  the  child's  difficulty,  so  as  to  "enable 
the  court  to  render  such  order  or  judg- 
ment as  shall  best  conserve  the  welfare 
of  said  child  and  carry  out  the  objects 
of  this  act." 

The  act  declares  in  express  terms  that 
the  court  shall  proceed  upon  the  theory 
that  "said  child  is  the  ward  of  the  state, 
and  is  subject  to  the  discipline  and  en- 
titled to  the  protection  which  the  court 
should  give  such  child  under  the  condi- 
tions disclosed  in  the  case;  and  when 
once  jurisdiction  has  been  obtained  in  the 
case  of  any  such  child,  it  shall  continue 
for  the  purpose  of  that  act  during  the 
minority  of  said  child."  The  child  shall 
not  be  denominated  a  criminal  by  reason 
of  any  adjudication  under  the  act  nor 
shall  any  adjudication  be  denominated  a 
conviction. 

The  court  is  empowered  expressly  to 
conduct  its  hearings  in  the  judge's  cham- 
bers, to  exclude  the  general  public  from 
the  hearing,  admitting  thereto  only  such 
persons  as  may  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  case,  and  with  a  view  of  further  pro- 
tecting the  child  to  withhold  from  "indis- 
criminate public  inspection"  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  the  record  of  any 
child,  provided  of  course  such  record 
shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection 
of  the  child,  its  parent,  guardian  or  at- 
torney. The  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  county  is  empowered  to  arrange  by 
contract,  or  otherwise,  with  any  associa- 
tion maintaining  a  shelter  or  place  of  de- 
tention for  children  for  a  detention  home, 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, is  compelled  to  establish,  equip  and 
maintain  such  a  home  "separate  entirely 
from  any  place  of  confinement  for 


adults."  The  detention  home  must  be 
arranged,  furnished  and  conducted  as  a 
family  home.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
appointment  of  one  or  more  salaried 
probation  officers,  and  for  voluntary  pro- 
bation officers. 

In  committing  a  child  to  any  institu- 
tion or  agency,  the  court  may  adjudge 
that  the  expense  of  caring  for  such  child 
shall  be  paid  by  the  persons  bound  by 
law  to  support  it,  and  may  enforce  this 
order  by  contempt  proceedings  or  in  any 
way  in  which  a  judgment  for  money  may 
be  enforced.  Power  is  given  to  the  court 
to  change  the  form  of  commitment,  to 
transfer  the  custody  of  the  child  from 
one  institution  or  agency  to  another,  to 
compel  the  child  to  submit  to  a  medical 
examination,  to  return  the  child  to  its 
home  when  the  conditions  warrant;  and 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  upon  the 
motion  of  any  person  interested,  or  upon 
its  own  motion,  if  the  welfare  of  the 
child  will  be  promoted,  to  appoint  a 
guardian  of  the  child's  property;  and  as 
between  parents  to  determine  whether 
father  or  mother  shall  have  the  custody, 
tuition  and  direction  of  the  child. 

It  is  made  mandatory  upon  the  judge 
at  least  once  a  year  to  visit  all  institutions 
to  which  children  are  committed,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or 
not  any  institution  shall  be  continued  as 
a  "custodial  agency"  he  may  examine 
witnesses  under  oath  or  appoint  a  ref- 
eree for  the  purpose. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
court,  undef  another  bill  introduced  si- 
multaneously with  the  children's  court 
bill,  jurisdiction  is  given  the  court  to 
punish  adults  who  contribute  to  the  con- 
ditions that  bring  children  into  court. 

The  proposed  bills  for  Syracuse  and 
Greater  New  York  are  gains  upon  ex- 
isting legislation ;  they  are  distinct  steps 
in  the  direction  of  sound  juvenile  court 
laws.  The  Monroe  county  measure, 
however,  is  of  a  different  order.  It  de- 
clares throughout,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
against  the  traditions  back  of  existing 
Children's  Courts  in  New  York,  and  it 
is  the  first  attempt  ever  made  in  that 
state  at  a  comprehensive  children's  court 
law,  built  upon  principles  no  longer  open 
to  serious  doubt. 
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The  popular  idea  that  child  labor  com- 
mittees can  appropriately  concern  them- 
selves only  with  the  interests  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  receives  a 
body  blow  from  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  the  night  messenger  service  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
The  investigation  was  begun  a  year  ago 
as  a  result  of  information  presented  to 
the  committee  by  one  of  its  staff  inves- 
tigators. This  field  agent,  working  in  a 
quiet  New  England  city  of  moderate 
size — a  city  in  which  children  and  youth 
are  supposed  to  enjoy  a  maximum  of 
protection — discovered  conditions  among 
messengers  employed  on  the  night  force 
so  startling  as  to  warrant  the  committee 
in  outlining  a  systematic  study  of  the 
same  problem  in  other  cities  and  states. 
At  the  present  writing  twenty-seven  cities 
in  nine  states  have  been  investigated,  and 
with  slight  variations  the  same  condi- 
tions have  been  discovered  throughout 
the  field. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the 
nature  of  forces  affecting  child  life  in  the 
night  messenger  service,  he  must  dismiss 
from  his  mind  the  popular  picture  of  a 
small  boy  in  uniform  running  at  top 
speed  to  carry  a  telegram  to  its  destina- 
tion. This  is  a  dominant  feature  of  the 
day  messenger  service,  but  at  night  it 
plays  a  subsidiary  part  and  in  the  case 
of  many  local  companies  has  no  place 
whatever.  In  a  large  city  in  the  middle 
West  the  sign  of  one  of  the  companies  do- 
ing a  national  business  announces,  "Mes- 
sengers Furnished  Day  or  Night  for  any 
Kind  of  Service,"  and  a  New  York  "up- 
state" city  has  an  enterprising  local  com- 
pany which  proclaims  on  large  calendars, 
"We  furnish  boys  to  run  errands  or  to 
do  work  of  any  kind.  Single  errands  ten 
cents."  One  of  their  street  agents,  an 
under-sized  boy  of  fourteen  years,  was 
eager  at  10:30  o'clock  at  night  to  "show" 
us  the  lowest  resorts  in  the  city,  giving 
names  and  street  addresses  which  fur- 
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ther  investigation  proved  to  be  shocking- 
ly accurate. 

Among  the  duties  of  messenger  boys 
reported  by  one  of  our  investigators 
within  the  past  six  months,  are  men- 
tioned the  following :  Waiting  on  table ; 
wheeling  an  invalid ;  buying  a  woman's 
underwear  in  a  department  store;  taking 
care  of  a  baby;  assisting  a  woman  to 
dress ;  carrying  business  reports  to  dis- 
tant cities ;  purchasing  candy,  flowers, 
cigars,  and  liquor ;  acting  as  house  watch- 
man in  the  absence  of  its  owner ;  folding 
circulars  and  mailing  in  an  office;  acting 
as  doorboy  at  a  reception,  and  as  escort 
on  the  street. 

A  second  consideration  of  importance 
is  the  contrast  between  the  day  and  the 
night  service.  During  business  hours 
and  in  the  early  evening,  messenger  boys 
cater  to  the  needs  of  stores,  factories, 
offices,  hotels,  and  private  houses,  and 
come  in  contact  with  business  and  profes- 
sional people  in  a  way  that  tends  to  de- 
velop enterprise,  honor  and  efficiency. 
Frequently  promising  messenger  boys  are 
taken  and  advanced  to  higher  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility  by  local  busi- 
ness or  professional  patrons.  The  serv- 
ice at  night  plunges  us  at  once  into  an- 
other world.  As  day  is  given  up  to  in- 
dustry in  most  cities,  so  the  forces  of 
pleasure  and  recreation  hold  chief  sway 
at  night.  The  principal  line  of  business 
at  night  is  supplying  relaxation  or  amuse- 
ment to  the  general  public  of  day  work- 
ers. The  early  evening  witnesses  legiti- 
mate forms  of  amusement  and  social  in- 
tercourse at  theaters  and  public  enter- 
tainments, balls,  receptions  and  similar 
functions ;  but  late  at  night  the  change  is 
radical,  and  testimony  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  boys  interviewed  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  messenger  service  required  of 
them,  accurately  mirrors  the  world  in 
which  they  move. 

Calls  for  the  services  of  night  messen- 
gers are  from  two  general  groups.  The 
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first  group  consists  of  business  houses 
open  at  night,  newspaper  offices,  hotels, 
private  homes  and  hospitals.  Were  this 
the  only  group,  the  chief  objection  to  the 
night  messenger  service  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  general  opposition  to  night 
labor  on  the  part  of  children  and  youth. 
The  second  group  comprises  public  dance 
halls,  houses  of  prostitution,  gambling 
houses,  Chinese  restaurants,  police  sta- 
tion houses  and  disreputable  hotels.  The 
influence  this  environment  tends  to  exert 
over  the  young  boy  or  adolescent  is  ob- 
vious. Newsboys,  messenger  boys,  bell 
boys,  and  United  States  postal  messen- 
gers almost  uniformly  confess  that  the 
attraction  of  this  night  work  has  seized 
upon  their  impressionable  minds,  and 
woven  about  them  a  net  of  mysterious 
allurement  from  which  escape  is  almost 
impossible.  One  little  fellow  in  the  mid- 
dle West  said:  "It's  a  lot  of  fun  to  be 
out  on  the  street  and  around  meeting  peo- 
ple and  seeing  places,  so  we  like  the  job. 
Some  messengers  never  are  satisfied  to 
leave  the  Tenderloin  after  they  have  been 
here  a  while." 

The  indictment  against  the  night  mes- 
senger service  may  be  summarized  under 
the  following  specifications : 

The  menace  to  moral  character. 

The  obstacle  to  physical  develop- 
ment. 

The  barrier  to  future  industrial 
efficiency. 

Without  attempting  to  inflict  upon  the 
reader  the  odious  details  of  evidence  ac- 
cumulated, an  analysis  of  the  prevailing 
methods  of  regulating  the  life  of  the  "un- 
derworld" in  American  cities  will  estab- 
lish the  ground  of  objection  on  the  first 
point,  showing  how  the  messenger  serv- 
ice adjusts  itself  and  maintains  relations 
with  each  of  the  several  methods.  These 
attempts  proceed  on  four  general  lines: 

First:  Refusing  absolutely  to  counte- 
nance the  existence  of  such  districts  by 
systematically  raiding  and  prosecuting  all 
who  attempt  to  make  money  through  the 
system.  In  cities  pursuing  this  policy, 
messengers  were  in  every  case  found  suf- 
ficiently informed  to  guide  investigators 
to  the  covers  under  which  the  law  is  sys- 
tematically violated. 


Second :  By  licensing  and  restricting 
prostitution,  liquor  selling  and  kindred 
vocations.  In  cities  of  this  class,  when 
asked  to  show  investigators  the  sights, 
messengers  invariably  first  turned  to  the 
segregated  district,  exhibiting  unusually 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  places  and  re- 
citing incidents  notorious  there. 

Third :  By  a  system  of  police  regula- 
tion where  a  complete  understanding  ex- 
ists between  such  haunts  and  the  police. 
Messengers  frequently  admit  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  police  concerning  the  traffic 
and  their  part  in  it,  and  can  readily  be 
engaged  to  conduct  visitors  in  spite  of 
the  statutes  that  make  it  a  penal  offense 
for  minors  to  enter  such  resorts. 

Fourth :  By  a  systematic  "protection" 
whereby  political  grafters  levy  a  tribute 
upon  purveyors  of  vice  in  consideration 
of  police  immunity.  In  most  instances 
messengers  in  such  cities  have  been  found 
entirely  familiar  with  this  form  of  crime, 
which  breeds  in  them  an  indifference  to 
law  and  a  contempt  for  authority. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  chief 
complaint  against  this  system  is  based 
on  conditions  in  New  York  city.  Nat- 
urally the  size  of  the  city  and  its  cos- 
mopolitan character  render  it  a  citadel  of 
myriad  forms  of  vice  which  exist  in 
greater  or  less  degree  in  other  cities. 
Here  in  an  almost  boundless  wilderness 
of  streets  and  tenements  sins  against  so- 
ciety are  detected  and  punished  with 
greater  difficulty  than  in  smaller  cities. 
The  fact  that  young  messenger  boys  are 
used  as  agents  for  the  purchase  of  co- 
caine, opium  and  other  narcotics,  for  pur- 
chasing liquor  during  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful hours,  for  the  purchase  of  drugs  used 
to  render  insensible  the  patrons  of  the 
disreputable  house  that  they  may  be 
robbed  by  its  inmates,  to  carry  notes 
from  the  cells  of  arrested  women  to  their 
male  companions  informing  them  of 
their  plight,  has  passed  without  public 
notice,  although  evidence  of  all  these 
forms  of  the  abuse  of  childhood  has  been 
accumulated  without  difficulty.  From 
many  cities  this  committee  has  collected 
samples  of  cocaine,  opium  and  "knock- 
out drops"  (red  pills  they  are  called  by 
denizens  of  the  underworld)  purchased 
direct  from  Chinese  restaurants  by  night 
messengers  or  from  reputable  drug  stores 
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on  the  written  prescription  of  unscrupu- 
lous physicians,  who  for  the  paltry  sum 
of  twenty-five  cents  or  one  dollar  will 
connive  in  violation  of  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law.  Precaution  has 
been  taken  to  have  some  of  these  speci- 
mens examined  and  certified  in  the 
Leclerle  Laboratories.  Customers  appar- 
ently know  that  the  uniform  of  the  mes- 
senger is  a  guarantee  for  the  secrecy 
necessary  in  this  unlawful  practice.  On 
various  packages  obtained  through  mes- 
sengers no  druggist's  label  was  attached, 
although  the  law  requires  that  this  shall 
appear  together  with  directions  for  the 
use  of  the  drug  and  the  name  of  the 
physician  upon  whose  prescription  it  was 
compounded. 

But  the  same  indictment  is  filed  against 
every  one  of  the  twenty-seven  cities  that 
have  come  within  the  scope  of  this  inves- 
tigation, excepting  that  in  one  large  no- 
license  city  no  evidence  was  found  of  the 
illegal  purchase  of  intoxicants. 

In  one  city  where  the  night  messenger 
service  was  found  to  be  involved  in  the 
unlawful  traffic  in  drugs,  a  prostitute  who 
was  a  customer  of  a  neighboring  Chinese 
restaurant  offered  to  purchase  opium 
for  the  use  of  the  investigator,  explain- 
ing that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  it 
through  a  messenger,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  preceding  week  the  restaurant 
keeper  had  been  detected  in  selling  the 
drug  to  a  ten-year-old  messenger  boy. 

The  unnatural  hours  of  labor  required 
from  the  night  messenger  present  the 
most  obvious  objection  to  his  employ- 
ment on  the  ground  of  physical  injury. 
At  this  point  we  refer  simply  to  the  gen- 
eral indictment  against  all  kinds  of  night 
occupation  for  children  and  youth.  No 
store,  factory,  schoolhouse,  playground 
or  private  home  is  a  fit  place  for  the 
systematic  occupation  of  children  during 
the  night  hours.  To  justify  the  night 
messenger  service  it  would  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  show  that  the  stuffy  ante- 
room of  the  messenger  company,  the  dark 
avenues  and  streets  of  the  city,  and  the 
red-screened  windows  with  the  unspeak- 
able conditions  they  at  once  conceal  and 
betray,  are  superior.  But  the  opposition 
goes  beyond  this.  These  boys  are  not  the 
mere  agents  of  communication  between 
the  messenger  office  and  the  objectionable 


resort,  carrying  a  message  to  the  door  and 
hastening  away.  They  are  frequently 
hired  by  the  hour  to  serve  the  food  or 
drinks  they  have  been  sent  to  purchase, 
in  sitting-rooms  occupied  by  the  most 
vicious  characters.  They  naturally  form 
friendly  acquaintance  with  women  to 
whom  a  cash  reward  for  the  sacrifice  of 
womanhood  is  not  enough,  and  the  enor- 
mity of  physical  havoc  wrought  upon 
these  boys  may  be  frankly  and  summarily 
dismissed  with  the  bald  statement  that 
a  large  percentage  of  those  interviewed 
have  either  frankly  or  hesitatingly  con- 
fessed to  contamination  resulting  in  vene- 
real diseases.  Evidently  in  many  in- 
stances these  boys  become  moral  and 
physical  perverts  through  the  deliberate 
design  of  women  thus  to  increase  their 
patronage. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  social  con- 
servation, the  economic  aspects  of  the 
night  messenger  service  must  not  be  over- 
looked. If  this  employment  were  from 
the  beginning  at  an  adequate  wage,  and 
if  it  offered  a  sure  and  swift  road  to  the 
development  of  industrial  efficiency, 
doubtless  many  would  be  found  to  con- 
done the  offenses  above  cited,  in  view  of 
the  economic  necessities  in  poor  families. 
It  may  therefore  be  fortunate  that  the 
thirst  of  our  age  for  industrial  achieve- 
ment can  find  no  bulwark  here.  The 
local  messenger  offices  of  companies  do- 
ing a  telegraphic  business  frequently  pro- 
fess to  offer  boys  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  profession  of  telegraphy.  In  no  in- 
stance has  an  office  been  found  to  justify 
this  profession.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  profession  is  false,  but  that  the  sys- 
tem does  not  fit  the  needs. 

"Nothing  to  it,"  said  one  boy  when 
asked  about  promotion,  "unless  you're  the 
right  kind  of  a  guy.  You  can  get  to  be 
a  check  boy  or  a  file  clerk  after  being  in 
the  service  a  year  or  two  if  you  are  wise 
and  stick  to  it;  but  ordinarily  nobody 
wants  to  stick  to  it.  When  a  boy  is  in 
earnest  and  wants  to  get  promoted  they 
always  give  him  all  the  help  they  can  in 
the  office.  But  mostly  there's  nothing 
to  do  when  we're  not  on  calls.  You  can 
go  into  the  office  and  sit  down  and  loaf, 
or  you  can  go  outside  and  stand  up  and 
loaf.  In  our  office  the  night  manager 
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never  cared  what  became  of  you,  as  long 
as  you  were  within  calling  distance." 

Local  managers  assert  that  any  boy 
who  cares  to  learn  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity when  off  duty  to  practice  on  the 
instruments,  but  no  system  of  training 
has  been  revealed  in  this  investigation. 
Instead,  the  boy  is  usually  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  pleasures  of 
companionship  in  the  office,  combined 
with  the  lure  of  the  street,  succeed  in 
practically  barring  him  from  any  sys- 
tematic training. 

So  far  as  the  work  itself  is  concerned, 
it  teaches  nothing.  Instead  of  being  an 
avenue  to  higher  industrial  opportunities, 
the  night  messenger  service  is  a  blind 
alley,  leaving  the  boy  at  the  end  of  one 
year  or  five  years  as  undeveloped  as 
when  he  began,  having  in  the  meantime 
absorbed  his  years,  sapped  his  energy, 
blunted  his  sensibilities,  and  shattered 
his  ideals. 

Not  only  does  the  service  unfit  him 
for  other  industries,  but  it  renders  attrac- 
tive to  him  a  scheme  of  life  whereby  an 
easy  living  is  made  upon  the  earnings  of 
unfortunate  women. 

One  ex-messenger,  asked  as  to  his  in- 
dustrial experience,  said :  "I  was  a  mes- 
senger for  about  two  and  one-half  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  I  couldn't  find 
a  decent  job  that  would  pay  a  man  to 
take.  I'm  twenty  now  but  I  can't  find 
anything.  I  haven't  any  trade,  and  while 
kind  people  are  always  offering  me  jobs, 
none  of  them  pays  more  than  four  dollars 
a  week  and  I  want  to  earn  more."  Asked 
how  he  came  to  quit,  "Fired,"  he  said 
laconically,  "that's  the  way  most  of  the 
boys  quit.  I  was  caught  drunk  on  duty." 

"I  asked  them  about  the  after-work  of 
some  of  their  companions  in  the  service," 
reports  a  field  agent.  "  'Scattered  and 
gone  everywhere,'  said  R —  — .  'Some 
of  them  are  driving  wagons.  Some  are 
in  saloons  and  poolrooms.  One  of  my 
friends  is  bartender  in  a  saloon  here,  and 
one  of  them  a  saloonkeeper  in  Arizona. 
One  learned  the  tailor's  trade  and  is  do- 
ing pretty  well.  Most  of  the  night  mes- 
-'.•ntrers  T  knew  never  amounted  to  any- 
thing afterwards.'  " 

TN'  night  messenger  service  offers  a 
slightly  higher  wage  in  general  than  the 
day  service.  The  prevailing  wages  of 


the  night  messenger  in  Xew  York  city 
are  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  but  a 
consideration  of  far  more  weight  with 
the  night  messenger  is  the  "tip."  He  fol- 
lows this  with  an  unerring  instinct  and 
as  unerringly  this  leads  him  into  the  most 
objectionable  regions  of  his  little  world. 
A  newsboy  of  seven  years,  explaining 
his  reason  for  plying  his  trade  almost  ex- 
clusively in  saloons,  said,  "De  bums  is 
me  best  customers  cause  dey  never  takes 
de  change."  This  is  the  principle.  The 
vicious  elements  in  society  are  ever  ready 
to  pay  an  extra  price  for  the  gratification 
of  their  desires.  Were  the  saloon  and 
dive  stripped  of  those  features  which  fas- 
cinate the  imaginative  youth,  they  would 
still  hold  a  controlling  place  by  virtue  of 
the  higher  receipts  this  service  brings. 

"Most  of  us  think,  'What's  the  use/ 
We're  in  the  service  for  the  money  and 
that's  all  we  do  care  about.  And  you 
can  get  more  money  by  mixing  in  down 
the  line  and  playing  for  the  big  tips  than 
by  being  on  the  job  steady,"  said  Tommy 
R —  — ,  and  you  could  carry  the  propo- 
sition by  acclamation  in  any  assembly  of 
night  messengers  in  any  city. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to 
this  form  of  labor  for  young  boys  is  its 
strictly  confidential  nature.  This  is  not  a 
complaint  against  this  feature.  Mani- 
festly there  is  a  large  legitimate  public 
demand  for  some  kind  of  service  which 
shall  expeditiously  and  confidentially 
transport  goods  or  information  from  one 
party  to  another.  It  is  only  contended 
that  since  this  service,  to  be  efficient, 
must  also  be  confidential,  it  is  a  service 
from  which  the  boy  should  be  eliminated. 
Nor  can  it  be  successfully  argued  that 
the  boy  is  essential  in  order  to  preserve 
this  confidence.  In  a  principal  shopping 
district  of  one  of  our  large  cities  we  met 
one  day  a  man  probably  forty  years  of 
age  carrying  a  small  package  from  one 
of  the  most  famous  jewelry  houses  in 
America.  He  wore  the  cap  ami  uniform 
of  a  leading  messenger  company,  lie 
was  probably  engaged  to  carry  precious 
jewels  to  a  customer.  If  the  transporta- 
tion of  this  class  of  goods  is  confined 
automatically  to  men  of  mature  years, 
evidently  other  classes  of  errands  could 
be  as  safely  entrusted  to  adults. 

There   would  be   no  objection   to   this 
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service  on  the  ground  of  its  confidential 
nature  except  for  the  fact  that  it  puts 
the  messenger  practically  at  the  mercy  of 
his  patrons.  It  is  not  the  character  of 
the  office  in  which  the  boy  is  employed, 
nor  the  character  of  his  employers,  which 
determines  the  effect  of  this  service  upon 
his  character,  health  or  education.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  work  he  is  called  to 
perform.  The  environment  is  fixed  by 
the  patron.  Some  companies  rigidly  or- 
der that  when  a  messenger  leaves  the 
office  with  a  telegram,  note  or  parcel,  or 
to  answer  a  call,  he  shall  return  and 
report  before  doing  a  second  errand. 
Sometimes  these  orders  are  obeyed ; 
frequently  the  inducement  of  an  ex- 
tra fee  will  serve  to  violate  them.  In 
many  instances  investigators  have  gone 
to  some  saloon  or  low-class  hotel 
and  either  rung  a  messenger  call  box 
or  telephoned  for  a  messenger,  who 
would  respond  within  a  few  mo- 
ments. In  these  cases  the  patron  was 
neither  asked  his  name  nor  the  purpose 
of  his  call.  When  the  boy  comes  he  may 
be  engaged  to  carry  a  suit  case  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  another,  to  show  the 
stranger  through  the  "interesting"  parts 
of  the  city  at  night,  or  to  perform  any 
other  service  desired.  He  is  trained  by 
experience  to  make  no  report  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  performed  excepting 
so  far  as  the  requirements  of  a  cash 
settlement  necessitate. 

Thus  we  have  found  many  local  man- 
agers of  messenger  companies  who  were 
genuinely  surprised  at  the  serious  con- 
ditions discovered,  and  who  immediately 
set  about  to  throw  safeguards  around 
their  boys,  in  an  attempt  to  shield  them 
from  temptations.  When  the  matter  WPS 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  general 
manager  of  a  leading  company,  he  ex- 
pressed emphatic  condemnation  of  such 
practices  and  at  once  volunteered  to  issue 
orders  to  all  branch  offices  that  no  mes- 
senger should  be  called  for  or  sent  to 
gambling  houses,  saloons  or  disreputable 
hotels.  Our  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
no  orders  he  could  issue  would  be  of 
material  heln ;  that  he  and  his  associates 
were  officially  at  the  head  of  a  system  of 
which  they  had  no  local  control;  that 
while  they  might  forbid  sending  a  mes- 
senger to  a  saloon  or  disreputable  house. 


such  orders  could  not  prevent  disrep- 
utable people  from  going  to  unobjection- 
able places  and  from  there  ordering  a 
messenger  who  would  at  once  be  at  their 
mercy. 

Furthermore,  a  number  of  smaller 
local  companies  find  their  largest  profit 
in  catering  to  the  abnormal  vices  of  their 
city  and  no  degree  of  restriction  on  the 
part  of  those  companies  which  frown 
upon  this  phase  of  their  work  will  banish 
the  evil.  Neither  can  such  voluntary  pro- 
hibitions affect  the  general  attitude  of 
local  managers  who  are  themselves  in- 
volved in  the  objectionable  practices.  In- 
timate complicity  in  the  worst  vices  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  more 
than  one  local  messenger  office,  involving 
the  night  manager,  clerk  and  operators 
as  well  as  the  older  night  messengers.  In 
one  city  entrance  to  an  opium  den  was 
made  through  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
manager,  who  for  a  consideration  devot- 
ed several  hours  to  initiating  our  repre- 
sentatives into  the  mazes  of  this  weird 
debauch. 

It  has  been  impossible,  were  it  advis- 
able, to  bring  the  details  of  our  complaint 
to  the  attention  of  representatives  of  all 
the  thirty  messenger  companies  thus  far 
involved  in  this  investigation.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  investigators'  report  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
managers  of  both  the  Western  Union  and 
Postal  Telegraph  Companies.  This  was 
followed  by  several  frank  conferences 
at  which  specific  proof  of  the  complaints 
was  submitted.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  report  brought  them  the  first 
revelation  of  the  extent  of  harm  wrought 
upon  these  young  boys.  It  should  be  said 
that,  without  questioning  the  informa- 
tion submitted,  both  companies  at  once 
sent  formal  authorization  to  quote  them 
as  favorable  to  laws  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment of  messengers  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  at  night.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  such  a  restriction  would  be  a 
substantial  advance,  as  investigators  have 
interviewed  many  boys  of  thirteen,  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  on  the  night  force. 
This  is  not  true,  however,  in  a  number 
of  the  larger  cities  where  the  prevailing 
ages  of  night  messengers  are  seventeen 
to  nineteen  years.  Indeed,  it  is  manifest 
upon  a  moment's  reflection  that  an  eight- 
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een  or  nineteen  year  old  boy  just  upon  the 
threshold  of  manhood  is  more  dangerous- 
ly exposed  to  certain  forms  of  social 
vice  than  would  be  the  boy  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years.  Officers  and  members  of 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
have  therefore  reached  the  conclusion 
after  careful  and  mature  deliberation 
that  this  service  should  be  withdrawn 
from  any  person  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  during  the  late  night  hours. 

The  New  York  Times  (May  2)  made 
this  comment: 

At  first  thought  this  seems  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  rather  unpractical  philanthrop- 
ists to  protect  boys  by  depriving  thorn  of 
their  means  of  livelihood,  but  the  advocates 
of  the  bill  are  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Child  Labor  Committee,  men  and  women 
whose  knowledge  of  the  conditions  it  would 
remedy  has  been  gained  by  careful  and  pro- 
longed investigation,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  read  their  reports  on  the  role  played  by 
young  messengers  in  the  night  life  of  New 
York  and  other  cities  without  appreciating 
the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  a  reform  in 
the  conduct  of  this  business. 

The  objection  of  one  of  the  officials 
interviewed,  that  "it  is  not  possible  to 
find  any  large  number  of  adult  male  per- 
sons who  would  be  willing  to  serve  as 
uniformed  messengers,"  seems  to  us  un- 
founded. We  have  observed  no  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  admirals  in  the 
United  States  Navy  or  generals  in  the 
United  States  Army  to  wearing  the  uni- 
form prescribed  by  their  employer,  the 
United  States  Government.  Neither  do 
railroad  conductors,  trolley  motormen, 
bank  porters,  hospital  physicians,  or  oth- 
ers engaged  in  duties  of  a  semi-public 
nature  object  to  the  uniform.  The  ob- 
jection of  adult  persons  to  engaging  in 
this  service  at  night  would  probably  be 
found  based  almost  wholly  upon  the 
standard  of  its  compensation.  That  ma- 
ture men  of  ability  would  hesitate  to 
accept  a  position  of  all  night  work  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to 
be  supplemented  by  gratuities  from 
patrons,  is  obvious. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  submit  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country  either  of  the 
following  alternatives:  First,  that  a 
service  which  cannot  pay  its  employes 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
should  be  reconstructed  on  a  higher  eco- 


nomic plane,  or  abandoned  altogether. 
Or,  second,  if  it  must  be  continued,  that 
cripples,  elderly  persons,  industrial  mis- 
fits and  others  beyond  the  probability  of 
being  tempted  to  wrong-doing,  and  to 
whom  this  meager  wage  would  be  a  wel- 
come alternative  to  their  present  occupa- 
tion, can  be  substituted  for  the  present 
force. 

When  employers  have  once  acknowl- 
edged that  the  night  messenger  service  is 
unfit  for  any  boy  under  eighteen  years, 
the  "boy's  wage"  standard  must  also  be 
abandoned.  If  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
a  desirable  adult  on  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing, obviously  it  is  also  impossible  to 
secure  an  eighteen  year  old  boy. 

Since  the  results  of  this  investigation 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  inter- 
ested parties  in  various  states,  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Legislatures  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  In  Maryland  a  law 
was  enacted  in  April  fixing  sixteen  years 
as  the  age  for  night  messengers.  This  is 
very  low,  but  when  it  is  recalled  that  this 
unsatisfactory  standard  is  four  years  in 
advance  of  the  former  limit,  there  is 
cause  for  congratulation.  In  Virginia 
the  new  law  forbids  calling  or  sending 
any  minor  under  seventeen  years  of  age 
to  a  saloon,  or  evil  resort.  In  Ohio  the 
bill  that  was  introduced  to  favor  a 
twenty-one  year  age  limit  met  such  ob- 
jection from  the  representatives  of  the 
messenger  companies,  that  compromise 
was  reached  in  the  Legislature  fixing  the 
age  limit  at  eighteen  years.  In  this  form 
the  bill  has  passed  both  houses  and  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  governor.  In  New  York 
the  bill  in  its  original  form  has  passed 
the  House  and  the  Senate  without  ob- 
jection. The  bill  provides  that  "in  cities 
of  the  first  or  second  class  no  person  un- 
der the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall 
be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  as  a 
messenger  for  a  telegraph  or  messenger 
company  in  the  distribution  of  telegrams 
or  delivery  of  goods  or  messages  before 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day." 

In  commenting  upon  this  bill  and  the 
possible  opposition  of  the  leading  messen- 
ger companies,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (May  2,  1910)  says: 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  the  companies  will 
experience  more  or  less  difficulty  in  organiz- 
ing the  night  messenger  service  under  the 
rule  as  proposed,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  difficulty  will  be  found  to  be  by  no  means 
insuperable.  The  uniform  experience  of 
legislation  in  all  matters  calling  for  changes 
in  the  practice  of  public-service  corporations 
is  that  requirements  of  the  simplest  kind 
are  declared  by  the  officers  of  the  companies 
to  be  impracticable,  but  are  found  perfectly 
feasible  when  the  law  leaves  no  alternative 
but  compliance.  This  is  not  saying  that  the 
officials  state  what  they  know  to  be  untrue: 
it  is  human  nature  to  magnify  in  one's  own 
mind  the  objections  and  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  course  that  it  is  inconvenient  to 
adopt.  Once  the  law  is  passed,  all  this  will 
be  forgotten — as  is  the  case  with  fenders, 


and  vestibules,  and  air  brakes,  and  a  dozen 
other  things.  ...  To  make  the  age-limit 
eighteen  would  not  accomplish  the  object, 
and  the  Senate  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  the  requirement  of  the  law  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

By  this  new  law,  a  standard  is  set  by 
the  Empire  state  for  all  other  states  and 
with  the  accumulated  evidence  in  the 
possession  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee, — evidence  unprintable  and 
thus  far  submitted  only  to  the  small  sub- 
committee having  this  investigation  in 
charge — will  be  adequate  to  force  the 
same  standard  of  protection  throughout 
the  Union. 


CHILD  LABOR  ON  THE  STAGE 

EVERETT  W.  LORD 

SECRETARY  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
was  called  upon  not  long  ago  to  decide 
whether  a  child  actor  is  a  child  worker. 
If  acting  should  be  classed  as  work  the 
child  labor  laws  of  that  state  would  for- 
bid young  children  from  appearing  on  the 
professional  stage.  That  view  of  the  case 
had  been  taken  by  the  state  police,  who 
had  arrested  a  manager  for  employing 
children,  and  it  had  been  held  by  the 
lower  court  which  had  fined  the  manager 
for  a  violation  of  the  child  labor  law. 
The  contrary  view  was  held  by  theatrical 
people  and  they  carried  the  case  to  the 
highest  court,  only  to  be  defeated.  "Act- 
ing," said  the  court,  "is  work,  and  as 
such  is  forbidden  for  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age." 

When  this  decision  was  announced,  an 
immediate  effort  was  made  to  have  the 
law  so  changed  that  it  should  not  apply 
to  stage  children,  and  many  good  people 
began  to  ask  whether,  indeed,  such  a 
change  should  not  be  made.  To  the  spec- 
tator the  part  of  a  child  in  a  play 
seldom  suggests  much  of  toil,  and  often 
a  child  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  per- 
sonages. Some  of  the  most  popular 
pieces  in  New  York  the  past  season  have 
had  children  in  prominent  parts.  The 
author  of  one  of  these  plays,  who  also  ap- 
pears in  the  leading  role,  addressed  a 
public  meeting  in  Boston  to  urge  the  ne- 


cessity of  a  change  in  the  law  so  that  his 
play  might  be  given,  Practically  every 
newspaper  in  Boston  supported  his  de- 
mand, and  the  theatrical  managers  had  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to 
legalize  the  appearance  of  children  on 
the  stage.  A  petition  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
said  to  bear  over  40,000  signatures,  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  at  a 
crowded  hearing  famous  actors  appeared 
in  great  number  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

The  National  and  State  Child  Labor 
Committees  opposed  the  measure,  and  in 
spite  of  the  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  legislators,  it  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  so  decisive  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  Massachusetts  will  not  toler- 
ate a  backward  step  in  child  labor  re- 
form. But  many  have  been  the  queries 
regarding  the  basis  for  the  opposition  to 
the  employment  of  children  on  the  stage, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  some  of 
the  conditions  disclosed  regarding  that 
form  of  employment. 

There  are  certain  obvious  differences 
in  the  work  of  children  on  the  stage  and 
children  in  a  factory,  but  an  analysis  of 
the  arguments  presented  in  favor  of  stage 
employment  shows  that  they  are  prac- 
tically the  same  arguments  which  have 
often  been  put  forward  by  would-be 
employers  of  children  in  other  forms 
of  work,  and  unless  the  results  of  stage 
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employment  can  be  shown  to  be  different 
from  the  results  of  employment  else- 
where, there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son for  exempting  the  theater  from  the 
operation  of  general  child  labor  laws. 
All  the  arguments  advanced  for  the  em- 
ployment of  child  actors  have  been  care- 
fully considered  and  subjected  to  the  test 
of  critical  investigation.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  are  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  strongest  opposition  to  such  em- 
ployment for  children. 

CHILDREN  UNNECESSARY 

There  are  plays,  it  is  said,  which  can- 
not be  presented  unless  children  are  in- 
cluded in  the  cast.  Such  plays  are  Mac- 
beth, Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The 
Tempest,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  and  Peter  Pan,  which  have  chil- 
dren's parts. 

This  claim,  as  President  Emeritus 
Eliot  of  Harvard  has  pointed  out,  greatly 
belittles  the  skill  and  power  of  the  actor. 
A  profession  which  boasts  of  women  of 
sixty  who  can  perfectly  represent  the 
sixteen-year-old  Juliet,  should  be  able  to 
fill  the  part  of  a  child  under  fourteen 
with  a  young  person  over  that  age.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  is  constantly  done 
on  the  stage.  The  most  famous  of  "Top- 
sies"  played  the  part  for  twenty  years 
after  she  became  a  mother.  The  chorus 
girl  who  is  a  grandmother  may  exist  only 
in  the  comic  papers,  but  the  ingenue  of 
forty  is  not  unknown. 

Under  the  necessity  of  law,  dozens  of 
plays  having  young  children  in  the  cast 
have  recently  been  presented  in  Boston 
and  Chicago  with  older  substitutes  for 
the  children,  or  with  the  children's  parts 
omitted.  Among  these  plays  are  Peter 
Pan,  The  Awakening  of  Helena  Ritchie, 
A  Fool  There  Was,  The  Silver  Star,  The 
Patriot,  On  the  Eve,  The  Volunteer  Or- 
ganist, The  Circus  Man.  The  Battle,  the 
Squaw  Man,  The  Hamlet  of  Broadway, 
School  Days,  and  The  Traveling  Sales- 
man. Not  only  were  children's  parts 
taken  by  people  of  over  fourteen  years, 
but  in  most  cases  the  audiences  knew 
nothing  of  the  substitution  and  in  no  in- 
stance did  dramatic  critics  find  fault  with 
the  presentation  of  these  parts. 


GREAT  ACTOR  FALLACY 

There  are  some  great  actors  of  the 
present  day  who  went  on  the  stage  as 
young  children,  and  in  past  generations 
there  were  possibly  more  than  at  present. 
It  has  been  claimed  persistently  that 
actors  of  the  first  rank  cannot  be  pro- 
duced unless  so  employed  from  their  very 
infancy.  "You  will  deprive  the  world 
.of  geniuses,"  says  Francis  Wilson,  the 
actor  and  playwright,  who  is  a  promi- 
nent advocate  of  this  form  of  child  em- 
ployment. "No  actor  who  goes  on  the 
stage  after  childhood  can  attain  to  more 
than  mediocrity." 

This  claim  is  impressive  and  sometimes 
is  accepted  as  conclusive ;  it  is,  however, 
far  from  the  truth.  The  proportion  of 
prominent  actors  of  the  present  who  be- 
gan their  careers  as  children  on  the  stage 
is  much  smaller  than  that  of  manufac- 
turers, mill  superintendents  and  foremen 
who  began  their  industrial  work  in  mills 
or  factories  as  children ;  it  does  not  be- 
gin to  approach  the  proportion  of  promi- 
nent business  men  who  were  newsboys  or 
office  boys.  Comparatively  few  eminent 
actors  of  the  present  day  began  their  pro- 
fessional career  as  children.  This  can  be 
easily  demonstrated ;  the  volume  Who's 
Who  on  the  Stage,  containing  the  bi- 
ographies of  all  prominent  actors  of 
America,  gives  the  actual  or  approxi- 
mate age  at  the  time  of  the  first  profes- 
sional appearance  in  496  cases,  includ- 
ing nearly  all  of  the  actors  listed  in  the 
book.  Only  eighty-eight  of  this  number 
began  their  stage  career  when  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  this  list  in- 
cludes but  few  of  the  names  recognized 
as  those  of  the  best  actors  of  the  day  ;  in 
other  words,  more  than  eighty  per  cent 
of  American  actors  of  prominence  began 
their  life  work  after  childhood. 

By  no  means  all  actors  have  recom- 
mended theatrical  experience  for  chil- 
dren; indeed,  nearly  all  who  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  print  on  this  sub- 
ject have  urged  that  no  one  under  six- 
teen or  eighteen  should  attempt  the  pro- 
fessional stage ;  in  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  few  actors  of 
the  present  day  put  their  young  children 
"ii  the  stage.  A  number  of  the  most 
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prominent  stage  folk  have  allowed  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  go  on  the  stage 
only  after  a  childhood  spent  in  normal 
study  and  training. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  promi- 
nent actors  of  the  present  day  who  have 
attained  eminence  without  having  been 
employed  as  children.  This  list  is  by  no 
means  complete,  but  it  indicates  fr.irly 
well  that  early  employment  is  not  an  es- 
sential to  theatrical  success. 

Among  those  who  began  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  are :  Viola 
Allen,  Mary  Anderson,  Margaret  Ang- 
lin,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Emma  Calve,  Maxine  Elliott,  Rose  Ey- 
tinge,  Xat  Goodwin,  Edna  Wallace  Hop- 
per, Cissie  Loftus,  Rose  Melville,  Olga 
Nethersole,  Eleanor  Robeson,  Annie 
Russell  and  E.  S.  Willard. 

The  following  were  over  eighteen 
when  they  made  their  first  professional 
appearance:  Blanche  Bates,  Digby  Bell, 
James  Carhart,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  Ida 
Conquest,  John  E.  Dodson,  Robert  Ede- 
son,  William  A.  Faversham,  Johnston 
Fbrbes  *-  Robertson,  William  Gillette, 
James  K.  Hackett,  William  DeWolf 
Hopper,  Wilton  Lackaye,  Lily  Langtry, 
Bruce  McRae,  Robert  B.  Mantell,  John 
Mason,  Henry  Miller,  William  Norris, 
Eben  Plympton,  Mrs.  James  Brown  Pot- 
ter, Charles  J.  Richmond,  E.  H.  Sothern, 
Denman  Thompson,  Beerbohm  Tree  and 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham. 

EFFECT  OF  EARLY  EXPERIENCE 

The  plea  is  made  that  by  going  on  the 
stage  opportunity  is  given  children  to 
prepare  themselves  for  an  honorable  and 
lucrative  profession.  We  cannot  know 
all  the  children  who  have  been  employed 
on  the  stage ;  there  is  no  Who's  Who  of 
cemeteries  and  living  failures.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  children  who  have 
been  in  theatrical  employment  have  not 
found  it  the  open  door  to  preferment  in 
that  profession  or  any  other.  This  be- 
lief is  fully  sustained  by  the  following 
analysis  of  an  investigation  recently 
made  by  the  writer : 

In  the  year  1895  there  were  employed 
on  the  stage  in  New  York  city  320  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  fifteen.  These 


children  were  licensed  by  the  mayor  with 
the  consent  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  that  so- 
ciety being  satisfied  in  every  case  that 
the  children  were  employed  in  theaters 
of  good  standing  and  that  they  were 
not  subjected  to  unusual  physical  or 
moral  strain.  They  were  engaged  in 
speaking  or  walking  parts  only.  If  early 
employment  leads  to  success,  we  might 
reasonably  expect  a  fair  proportion  of 
these  children  to  become  actors  of  rec- 
ognized standing,  especially  as  many  of 
them  were  already  sufficiently  prominent 
to  have  recognized  stage  names,  but  of 
the  entire  320  there  can  be  found  at 
this  time,  fifteen  years  later,  only  five 
who  are  on  the  stage  in  any  capacity,  and 
only  one  who  has  attained  prominence. 
The  remaining  315  evidently  did  not 
find  their  employment  an  open  door  to  the 
actor's  profession — indeed,  the  records 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  show  that  a  large 
number  of  them  found  it  the  open  door 
to  profligacy  and  immorality.  The  super- 
intendent of  that  society  states  that  they 
have  on  their  records  many  cases  of  girls 
who  began  as  stage  children  and  who  fin- 
ished on  the  streets.  The  records  con- 
tain many  cases  of  criminal  prosecutions 
of  men  and  women  who  found  willing 
victims  in  children  of  the  stage. 

Not  only  does  stage  employment  prove 
of  permanent  advantage  to  few  children, 
but  we  are  justified  in  declaring  it  a  posi- 
tive injury  to  a  very  great  majority. 
During  the  day  a  child  should  be  at 
school ;  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing the  place  for  a  child  is  in  bed,  and 
no  re-arrangement  of  hours  for  sleep 
can  compensate  for  robbing  nature  of  the 
normal  hours  for  rest. 

LAW  OF  STAGE  CHILDREN 

The  highest  authority  on  life  statistics 
in  America,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  stat- 
istician of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  author  of  several  of  the  health 
bulletins  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Commerce,  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  writer : 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  em- 
ployment of  children  on  the  stage  is  unques- 
tionably detrimental  to  their  physical  and 
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mental  well-being,  and  I  am  confident  that 
this  view  will  be  sustained  by  experts  in 
medicine  and  child  psychology.  If  there 
is  one  factor  detrimental  to  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  child,  it  is  mental  over- 
stimulation  and  the  deprivation  of  normal 
hours  of  rest  during  the  night. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the 
great  care  given  stage  children  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  protected  when 
accompanying  a  troupe  on  the  road.  No 
doubt  some  stage  children  are  sedulously 
cared  for,  but  in  many  cases  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  the  company  with 
which  the  child  is  associated  proves  a 
source  of  injury.  Seldom  do  pampering 
and  petting  aid  in  proper  development 
and  no  care  can  guard  a  child  from  the 
physical  and  moral  dangers  surrounding 
life  on  the  road.  In  any  case,  only  the 
young  genius  receives  special  care;  the 
common  child  is  too  easily  replaced  to 
be  made  the  object  of  great  solicitude. 

Education,  in  the  commonly  accepted 
sense  of  the  term,  is  wholly  impossible 
for  a  child  whose  attention  and  interest 
are  wrapped  up  in  stage  life.  Even 
though  they  may  be  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher,  stage  children  with  difficulty  ob- 
tain the  rudiments  of  a  general  educa- 
tion, and  the  training  for  their  stage  work 
does  not  compensate  for  this  lack. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  claim 
that  theater  children  are  scrupulously 
protected  when  on  the  road  is  contained 
in  the  report  of  an  investigation  of  con- 
ditions of  the  night  messenger  service  re- 
cently made  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  in  Massachusetts.  This  re- 
port states  that  in  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  state  is  a  hotel  so  notorious  as  an 
immoral  resort,  that  some  of  the  more 
decent  messenger  boys  have  refused  to 
go  there  in  answer  to  night  calls.  This 
hotel,  the  writer  has  learned  from  a  per- 
sonal interview,  is  the  usual  dwelling 
place  of  traveling  theatrical  companies. 
The  house  which  has  been  condemned  as 
unfit  for  messenger  boys  to  enter  is  the 
temporary  home  in  that  city  of  the  stage 
child ! 


STAGE  CHILD'S  EVENINGS 

Theatrical  people  are  fond  of  compar- 
ing the  high  salaries  paid  some  child 
actors  with  the  beggarly  amounts  earned 
by  other  young  workers.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  the  average  earnings  of  chil- 
dren on  the  stage  are  much  greater  than 
those  of  child  workers  elsewhere.  Chil- 
dren playing  in  a  stock  company  and  ap- 
pearing in  two  performances  daily  have 
received  as  little  as  three  dollars  a  week,, 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  performance. 
Six  to  ten  dollars  weekly  seems  to  be  a 
fair  average  of  the  amount  paid  for  the 
service  of  many  children. 

The  amount  of  the  salary,  however,  is 
not  germane  to  the  argument.  It  hus 
never  been  assumed  that  young  children 
should  be  burdened  with  the  problem  of 
self-support  and  it  can  make  no  especial 
difference  in  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple whether  the  employed  child  earns 
little  or  much.  In  every  case  the  time 
for  preparation  for  the  serious  duties  of 
life  is  spent  in  the  effort  to  provide  for 
present  needs.  A  number  of  cases  are 
on  record  in  which  the  early  employ- 
ment of  a  gifted  child  at  a  high  salary 
has  resulted  in  so  injuring  the  child  that 
when  he  became  a  man  he  was  unfitted 
to  earn  even  a  moderate  wage. 

The  only  data  that  can  be  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed on  the  stage  are  incomplete. 
There  is  one  agency  in  New  York  which 
has  the  names  of  over  1,000  stage  chil- 
dren on  its  books.  Nearly  every  town 
in  the  United  States  gives  opportunity  for 
employment  of  children  in  connection 
with  moving  picture  shows  or  vaudeville 
houses,  and  traveling  companies  fre- 
quently have  several  children  in  their 
casts.  The  number  actually  employed  on 
the  stage  may  not  be  so  great  as  the 
number  in  cotton  mills  or  in  department 
stores,  but  it  is  not  insignificant,  and  the 
results  are  so  demoralizing,  the  need  is 
so  slight  and  returns  so  valueless,  that 
we  are  justified  in  demanding  a  law 
which  shall  protect  all  young  children 
from  stage  employment. 
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The  religious  significance  of  the  or- 
ganized charity  movement  may  be  viewed 
from  two  opposite  sides  and  treated  with 
two  distinct  objects  in  view.  It  may  be 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
charity  worker  and  the  aim  may  be  to 
reveal  to  the  worker  the  religious  roots 
of  his  labor,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
founding  his  work  on  God.  Or,  we  may 
look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
outsider,  especially  the  religious  outsider, 
and  the  purpose  be  to  interest  the  re- 
ligious man  in  the  organized  charity 
movement ;  to  point  out  to  ministers  and 
church  members  the  spiritual  significance 
of  a  movement  which  aims  primarily  to 
set  on  their  own  feet  and  make  econom- 
ically independent  men  and  women  for 
whom  the  struggle  of  life  is  too  hard; 
even  to  render  direct  assistance  of  a 
financial  character,  where  that  is  the  only 
remedy. 

The  latter  represents  my  point  of  view 
and  purpose.  I  wish  to  bring  forward 
some  reasons  why  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel should  welcome  the  organized  char- 
ity movement,  not  only  as  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  them  in  the  wise  expen- 
diture of  charity  funds,  but  for  the  spir- 
itual significance  of  that  movement  as  a 
whole ;  for  its  bearing  on  their  work 
of  saving  souls,  bringing  men  and  women 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  training  them 
for  eternal  life  hereafter,  enlisting  them 
in  the  co-operative  work  of  getting  God's 
will  done  on  earth,  or  however  they  ex- 
press the  purpose  of  their  labors. 

First,  I  would  lay  down  the  broad 
basal  proposition  that  there  is  a  religious 
significance  in  the  whole  universe ;  in 
those  kingdoms  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  natural,  as  well  as  in  those  distinc- 
tively spiritual ;  and  in  all  occupations, 
those  we  call  secular  as  well  as  those  we 
dignify  by  the  name  of  sacred.  Some 
men  are  divinely  called  to  preach  the 
gospel ;  but  so  are  some  divinely  called 
to  make  shoes,  carry  on  business  occupa- 
tions, practice  medicine,  and  so  on.  It 
is  true  that  all  kingdoms  of  nature  be- 
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low  the  human  find  their  only  meaning 
in  man  whom  they  serve ;  and  all  other 
occupations  find  their  true  significance  in 
what  we  call  the  ministry,  which  alone 
deals  with  men  as  immortal  sons  of  God, 
having  a  destiny  that  outreaches  and  out- 
lasts the  present  order  of  things.  But 
for  this  very  reason  there  is  a  spiritual 
significance  in  all  things,  which  emerges, 
as  it  were,  at  the  top.  We  live  in  and  are 
parts  of  a  universe,  which  signifies  one 
system  of  things,  and  not  a  conglomerate 
assortment  of  heterogeneous  scraps. 

"There  are  diversities  of  gifts,"  wrote 
the  Apostle  Paul,  "but  one  spirit;  and 
there  are  differences  of  administrations 
but  one  Lord;  and  there  are  diversities 
of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God 
that  worketh  all  in  all."  And  in  the  lad- 
der that  joins  heaven  and  earth,  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual,  man  and  God, 
no  round  however  high  can  say  to  any 
round  however  low,  "I  have  no  need  of 
thee." 

I  assume  further,  as  now  generally 
accepted  axioms,  that  the  true  purpose 
of  life  is  not  to  go  to  heaven  but  to  bring 
heaven  here ;  and  that  the  only  service 
of  God  is  the  service  of  man.  "Thy 
kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  and  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me,"  these  are  the  watchwords  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  especially  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  a  corrupted 
religion  which,  seeing  the  needy,  "passes 
by  on  the  other  side." 

To  this  should  be  added  that  the  true 
service  of  man  is  the  service  of  the  whole 
man,  body  and  mind  as  well  as  soul  and 
spirit.  It  was  one  suffering  from  ma- 
terial loss  and  material  pain  that  the 
Good  Samaritan  was  commended  for  re- 
lieving; and  "he  that  giveth  a  cup  of 
cold  water  only  to  a  disciple  in  the  name 
of  a  disciple  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his 
reward."  We  are  commanded  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  as 
well  as  to  administer  consolation  to  the 
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sorrowing  and  mediate  forgiveness  to 
the  penitent.  "Whoso  hath  this  world's 
goods  and  beholdeth  his  brother  in  need 
and  shutteth  up  his  compassion  from  him, 
how  doth  the  love  of  God  abide  in  him?" 

But  in  this  service  of  our  fellow  men, 
we  must  keep  in  view  their  highest  good. 
We  may  not  pamper  the  bodies  of  men 
at  the  expense  of  their  souls,  nor  help 
them  in  a  way  to  damage  their  self- 
respect.  We  are  taught  in  Holy  Writ 
that  we  must  "bear  one  another's  burdens 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ";  but  we 
are  also  taught  that  "every  man  must 
carry  his  own  load" ;  or,  as  the  passage 
might  be  freely  rendered,  "every  man 
must  tote  his  own  skillet"  (Gal.  vi,  2,  5). 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  associated 
charities  comes  to  the  relief  of  us  min- 
isters. It  keeps  us  from  wasting  or  mis- 
using the  sacred  trust  funds  put  into  our 
hands  for  the  relief  of  the  needy.  It 
helps  us  to  administer  assistance  to  the 
needy  as  to  reach  the  goal  of  developed 
personality. 

To  help  a  man  help  himself  is  the  only 
Christian  help,  or  real  help  of  any  kind, 
that  we  can  give  a  man;  and  that  is  the 
aim  of  this  organized  charities  move- 
ment, by  methods  which  experience  ap- 
proves. It  is  far  better  to  put  a  man 
on  his  feet,  if  it  costs  a  hundred  dollars, 
than  to  tide  him  over  with  one  dollar,  by 
meeting  an  existing  need  which  con- 
tinually recurs.  It  is  better  to  despoil 
a  man  of  his  material  goods,  as  did  the 
robbers  on  the  Jericho  road  than  to  rob 
him  of  his  manhood,  by  inches,  as  so 
many  ministers  and  church  societies  do. 

The  aim  of  the  associated  charities  is 
to  cause  a  man  to  be  something  instead 
of  merely  to  have  something ;  to  make  of 
a  man  a  live  tree  bearing  fruit  of  itself, 
instead  of  a  dead  tree  with  good  things 
tied  on.  Surely  there  is  in  this  a  spirit- 
ual significance. 

Again,  such  a  development  of  human 
personality,  while  admittedly  not  the 
highest,  has  in  it  a  religious  or  spiritual 
significance  from  the  fact,  too  often  over- 
looked by  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  that 
a  man  economically  independent  is  bet- 
ter material  for  the  preacher  than  the 
beggar  or  the  man  who  has  lost  or  is 
losing  his  self-respect. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  even  a  beggar 


(though  it  is  hardly  conceivable)  might 
be  converted  to  God  and  righteousness ; 
and  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
might  have  all  other  things  added  unto 
him.  But  if  such  cases  happen  they  are 
so  infrequent  as  to  constitute  a  negligible 
quantity.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  as 
all  ministers  I  suppose  would  avow  and 
as  all  charity  workers  ought  to  know, 
that  the  work  of  the  associated  charities 
does  not  reach  the  center  of  man's  be- 
ing— his  relation  to  the  One  source  of 
his  life — nor  lift  him  to  the  full  stature 
of  spiritual  manhood ;  but  none  the  less 
is  it  true  that  in  putting  men  on  their 
own  feet,  and  building  up  their  self- 
respect,  there  is  a  religious  significance 
in  their  work  worthy  the  attention  and 
co-operation  of  all  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  all  spiritually  minded  men  of 
whatever  creed.  There  is  a  human  as 
well  as  a  divine  side  to  the  process  issu- 
ing in  salvation.  The  soil  in  which  seed 
is  sown  is  as  important  a  factor  in  the 
harvest  as  the  seed  itself.  "He  that  is  of 
God,"  said  our  Lord,  "heareth  my 
words."  And  certainly  he  is  more  truly 
"of  God,"  who  has  and  is  entitled  to  his 
own  self-respect  than  any  beggar  can 
be  or  any  man  crushed  to  earth  by  a  bur- 
den he  is  unable  to  bear.  The  obsequi- 
ousness of  a  beggar  is  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  genuine  humility,  recep- 
tiveness  to  higher  influences ;  and  he  who 
has  fallen  in  the  struggle  of  life  can  usu- 
ally rise  up  and  take  hold  of  the  love  of 
God  only  as  that  love  reaches  him 
through  the  channel  of  human  aid,  wise- 
ly and  lovingly  administered.  To  pre- 
pare the  soil  of  human  hearts  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth;  or 
to  carry  a  human  being  up  the  rounds  of 
the  ladder  of  love  until  he  can  reach 
God's  clasping  hand  reached  down,  who 
shall  say  that  this  is  of  no  religious 
significance? 

The  prophet  Joel  in  his  wonderful  out- 
burst of  prediction  that  God  would  one 
day  pour  out  his  spirit  upon  all  flesh, 
even  upon  bond-servants  and  hand- 
maidens, lays  down  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent that  God  would  first  bring  to  pass 
a  period  of  material  prosperity.  The 
pastures  of  the  wilderness  would  spring, 
the  fig  tree  and  the  vine  would  yield  their 
strength :  God  would  restore  to  them  the 
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years  that  the  locusts  had  eaten,  and 
they  should  eat  in  plenty  and  praise  the 
name  of  Jehovah  their  God.  "And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  afterward  that  I  will 
pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh"  (Joel 
n,  21  ff.).  May  not  this  teach  a  perma- 
nent truth  about  God's  ways,  one  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  religious  awak- 
enings, that,  as  George  Adam  Smith 
says: 

a  certain  degree  of  material  prosperity 
and  even  of  comfort  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  that  universal  and  lavish  exercise 
of  the  religious  faculties  which  Joel  pictures 
under  the  pouring  forth  of  God's  spirit.  .  .  . 
Lives  which  are  strained  and  starved,  lives 
which  are  passed  in  rank  discomfort  and  un- 
der grinding  poverty,  without  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  independence  of  the  individual  or 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  home,  cannot  be 
religious  except  in  the  most  rudimentary 
sense  of  the  word.  For  the  revival  of  ener- 
getic religion  among  such  lives  we  must 
wait  for  a  better  distribution,  not  of  wealth, 
but  of  the  bare  means  of  comfort,  leisure  and 
security.  When  to  our  penitence  and  our 
striving,  God  restores  the  years  which  the 
locust  has  eaten,  when  the  social  plagues 
of  rich  men's  selfishness  and  the  poverty  of 
the  very  poor  are  lifted  from  us,  then  may 
we  look  for  the  fulfillment  of  Joel's  predic- 
tion— even  upon  all  the  slaves  and  upon  the 
handmaidens  will  I  pour  out  my  Spirit  in 
those  days.  The  economic  problem,  there- 
fore, has  also  its  place  in  the  warfare  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  (The  Book  of  the  Twelve 
Prophets,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  422  ff.) 

If  this  be  true,  then  is  the  associated 
charities  movement  baptized  with  a 
wholly  new  and  spiritual  significance. 
By  their  efforts  to  help  individuals  to  a 
fit  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
personality;  by  their  attacks  upon  social 
causes  of  poverty  such  as  preventable 
disease,  congestion  and  unsanitary  hous- 
ing conditions,  insufficient  provision  for 
recreation,  mediaeval  methods  of  dealing 
with  legal  offenders,  etc. ;  and  in  the 
larger  social  outcome  of  their  labors  in 
the  near  future,  the  workers  in  this  move- 
ment are  preparing  the  way  for  a 
grander  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit  and 
the  consequent  perfected  social  state  of 
mankind. 

This,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  seems 
to  furnish  the  religious  justification  of 
Booker  Washington's  contention  that  the 
higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  Negro  race  must  be  bottomed  on 
its  economic  independence.  We  preach- 


ers too  often  forget  the  place  in  the 
onward  sweep  of  events  for  this  prin- 
ciple, "that  is  not  first  which  is  spir- 
itual but  that  which  is  natural  and  after- 
ward that  which  is  spiritual." 

A  third  element  in  the  religious  sig- 
nificance of  the  organized  charities  move- 
ment lies  in  the  opportunities  it  affords 
for  human  service  of  a  new  and  needed 
kind.  We  ministers  want  to  put  our 
members  to  work.  We  want  them  to  ask 
not  only,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved," 
but,  "What  can  I  do  to  save  others";  to 
take  part  not  only  in  the  "struggle  for 
life"  but  in  the  "struggle  for  the  life  of 
others."  We  have  our  various  organiza- 
tions for  them  to  serve  in.  They  teach  in 
Sunday  school,  labor  for  the  material 
support  of  the  church,  or  in  its  rescue 
and  its  missionary  work  and  so  on.  And 
all  this  is  well.  But  we  leave  practically 
untouched  a  large  section  of  human  need, 
and  we  fail  to  get  work  out  of  some  of 
our  choicest  spirits  whose  bent  and 
whose  divine  call,  it  may  be,  are  not  in 
these  conventional  or  even  necessary  di- 
rections. An  increasing  number  of  men 
and  women  who  do  not  feel  at  home  in 
our  guilds  and  other  movements  desire 
to  be  brought  into  touch  with  human  lives 
needing  the  cheer,  guidance  and  uplift 
of  a  wise  and  sympathetic  friend.  For 
all  such,  the  associated  charities  brings 
hitherto  undreamed  of  opportunities. 

And  under  this  head  may  be  specified, 
the  opportunity  of  service  in  teaching 
right  living  in  connection  with  practical 
problems  that  arise  in  the  lives  of  those 
in  distress  or  want.  Every  preacher 
must  have  felt  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
trying  to  teach  people  how  to  live  in  the 
general  terms  to  which  we  are  mostly 
confined  in  the  pulpit.  But  the  charity 
worker  is  in  a  position  to  give  sound  ad- 
vice in  a  concrete  form  and  to  instil  les- 
sons of  kindness  and  loyalty  to  family 
in  a  telling  way  because  they  are  con- 
nected with  actual  cases. 

Then,  lastly,  may  be  mentioned  the 
work  of  organizing,  co-ordinating  and 
directing  the  large  amount  of  vague  good 
will  there  is  in  every  community  and 
which  goes  to  waste  or  does  harm.  Just 
as  one  might  gather  from  a  thousand 
teakettles  the  escaping  steam  and  direct 
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it  into  a  boiler  connected  with  an  engine 
which  furnishes  motive  power  for  manu- 
facturing useful  articles  for  mankind, 
so  the  associated  charities  gathers  the 
good  will  of  a  community,  connects  it 
with  practical  machinery  of  benevolence, 
and  accomplishes  great  good. 

The  churches  are  not  in  a  position  to 
do  this  on  any  large,  or  at  least  on  any 
commensurate  scale.  The  churches  them- 
selves are  too  much  divided  by  credal 
and  other  differences.  Especially  do 
credal  tests  (which  undoubtedly  have 
their  place)  stand  as  a  bar  against  the 
organization  of  the  charitable  impulses 
of  a  community  by  the  churches  or  any 
church.  No  such  difficulty  stands  in  the 
way  of  this  work  being  done  by  the  asso- 
ciated charities,  if  such  be  organized, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  on  a  non-credal  and  a 
practical  philanthropical  basis. 

This  is  a  work  that  sadly  needs  to  be 
done,  but  which,  when  done,  is  full  of 


spiritual  significance.  It  transforms 
spiritual  possibilities  into  concrete  benefi- 
cent realities ;  it  brings  good  people  into 
helpful  touch  with  each  other  and  with 
the  needy ;  it  develops  character  through 
fellowship  and  through  service;  it  raises 
the  whole  tone  of  a  community. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  that  the  or- 
ganized charities  movement  helps  us 
ministers  dispense  wisely  the  trust  funds 
put  into  our  hands  for  that  purpose ;  that 
it  makes  of  men  and  women  better  raw 
material  for  citizenship  both  in  the  state 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  it  fur- 
nishes boundless  opportunities  for  a  new 
and  needed  service;  and  because  it  or- 
ganizes and  directs  the  vague  good  will 
of  a  community;  it  would  appear  that 
this  movement  is  of  great  spiritual  sig- 
nificance and  is  worthy  of  the  interest 
and  co-operation  of  every  clergyman  and 
every  church  member. 


CIVIC    IMPROVEMENT 

CHARLES   MULFORD   ROBINSON,    Department  Editor 


A  PLAYGROUND  HANDBOOK 

The  1910  Hand  Book  of  the  Parks  and 
Playgrounds  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  more  than  its  name  implies,  for  it 
is  a  hand  book  of  playground  work  that  ap- 
plies, or  should  apply,  anywhere.  A  fund  of 
directly  applicable  information  is  put  terse- 
ly, clearly  and  systematically. 

AN  AMERICAN  IN  GARDEN  CITY 

It  is  interesting  to  learn,  for  the  news 
seems  hopefully  significant,  that  a  successful 
American  manufacturer  is  establishing  an 
English  branch  in  Letchworth — the  first 
Garden  City  in  England.  This  is  W.  W. 
Kincaid,  president  of  the  Spirella  Company 
of  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  of  the  new  Spirella 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Great  Britain.  A  note  in 
The  City,  a  little  magazine  published  in 
Letchworth,  says  that  the  works  are  occupy- 
ing the  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the 
elementary  school. 

AN  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ART 

The  current  annual  report  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Association  of  Philadelphia 
has  appeared  in  pamphlet  form.  In  the  near- 
ly forty  years  of  its  existence,  the  associa- 
tion has  greatly  broadened  the  work  which 
gave  it  its  name,  and  it  is  now  a  general  city 


improvement  society,  and  probably  the  rich- 
est in  the  United  States.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer  shows  balances  in  the  various  funds 
which  aggregate  $145,752.53.  Most  of  this  is 
in  permanent  funds,  of  which  only  the  inter- 
est is  used.  The  total  membership  of  the 
asssociation  is  907. 

A  CHILDREN'S  UNCLE  SAM 

A  recent  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  should  be  widely  her- 
alded. It  is  to  the  effect  that  unoccupied 
government  building  sites  may  be  used  tem- 
porarily by  responsible  associations  or  local 
officials,  under  proper  regulations,  as  chil- 
dren's playgrounds.  Heretofore  no  use  has 
been  permitted  of  such  vacant  ground,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Hilles  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  government  now  controls  138 
building  sites  in  various  cities  and  towns 
that  are  vacant  and  will  remain  so  until  Con- 
gress appropriates  the  money  for  the  build- 
ings to  be  erected  upon  them.  The  import- 
ance of  the  ruling  is  not  only  in  the  consid- 
erable amount  of  vacant  land  it  makes  avail- 
able, but  in  its  value  as  an  example. 

CLEVELAND  HOME  GARDENING 

The  last  few  weeks  have  been  very  busy 
ones  for  the  Cleveland  Home  Gardening  As- 
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sociation,  which  seems  to  have  attained  the 
dignity  of  an  interstate  commerce  organiza- 
tion, except — and  this  is  a  distinction  to  be 
noted — it  is  not  in  business  to  make  money, 
but  to  make  the  world  that  most  of  us  live 
in — the  city-world — better  to  look  upon.  Its 
report  shows  that  last  year  300  organizations 
and  schools  outside  Cleveland  ordered  seeds 
and  bulbs  from  his  association,  to  the  amount 
of  421,611  penny  packets.  In  addition,  Cleve- 
land schools  ordered  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
and  outside  organizations  of  Cleveland  42,000 
bulbs.  As  the  seeds  and  bulbs  are  of  the 
very  finest  quality,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
association  plays  no  small  part  in  brighten- 
ing city  lives. 

A  CIVIC  POWER  HOUSE 

Another  city  has  opened  a  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Bureau.  This  is  Los  Angeles  where,  at 
the  Bethlehem  Institute  a  reference  library 
and  reading  room  will  be  opened,  containing 
books,  pamphlets,  reports,  maps,  charts  and 
periodicals  bearing  on  municipal  betterment. 
No  charge  will  be  made  for  the  use  of  the 
room,  for  one  of  its  prime  purposes  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  people  of  Los  Angeles  with  all 
that  is  best  in  the  conduct  of  city  affairs. 
There  will  be  a  press  clipping  agency,  fur- 
nishyig  free  to  the  papers  of  the  Southwest 
a  digest  of  all  social  legislation  and  munici- 
pal undertakings  that  are  successes;  there 
will  be  an  illustrated-lecture  bureau  at  the 
service  of  clubs,  societies,  churches  and 
towns,  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  this  library 
and  its  kindred  undertakings  the  municipal 
betterment  power  house  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

PRACTICAL  TOWN  IMPROVEMENT 

One  of  the  interesting  accounts  of  town 
civic  work  in  Wisconsin,  described  in  the 
recent  civics  number  of  the  Wisconsin  Li- 
brary Bulletin,  has  to  do  with  developments 
in  Tomah,  Wis.  Toman,  as  not  very  many 
of  us  know,  is  a  "city"  of  2,800  inhabitants. 
Three  years  ago  a  Civic  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation was  organized,  with  annual  dues  of 
fifty  cents.  It  took  up  worth-while  matters. 
It  agitated  the  paving  and  boulevarding  of 
the  main  street,  and  brought  it  about;  it 
improved  the  grounds  of  the  schoolhouse 
and  of  the  public  library;  it  put  good  pic- 
tures in  the  schoolrooms;  and  it  secured  the 
services  of  a  Chicago  landscape  architect, 
who  spent  several  days  in  the  town  visiting 
the  homes  and  making  suggestions  to  the 
people  as  to  the  best  way  to  plant  their 
yards.  Then,  to  carry  out  his  suggestions, 
two  freight  car  loads  of  shrubs  were  pur- 
chased and  sold  at  wholesale  rates  to  retail 
consumers.  The  association  received  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Com- 
pany— but  that,  no  doubt,  was  because  it 
deserved  it. 


WOMEN  MAKE  A  PARK 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  expects  soon  to  have 
a  new  form  of  government.  Meanwhile  it  IB 
trying  to  conduct  its  affairs  under  a  village 
charter  which  prohibits  a  bond  issue  for 
park  improvements,  though  permitting  park 
maintenance.  And  two  years  ago  it  had 
forty  acres  of  unimproved  park  land.  The 
way  in  which  this  peculiar  situation  was  met 
is  told  by  a  writer  in  the  American  City. 
She  says:  "The  park  commissioner  inaugu- 
rated a  plan  for  raising  funds  by  the  sale 
of  buttons  bearing  a  design  of  the  proposed 
park  in  miniature,  and  enlisted  the  help  of 
the  women  in  disposing  of  them.  Thus  be- 
gan the  'Park  Club'  whose  constitution  states 
its  object  to  be  'to  aid  the  park  commission- 
ers in  securing  funds  for  park  purposes,  to 
equip  parks,  to  secure  other  park  lands,  and 
to  pursue  any  civic  work  leading  toward  the 
building  of  the  'city  admirable.'  Any  Walla 
Walla  woman  is  eligible  to  membership." 
Already  the  club  has  raised,  in  one  way  or 
another,  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars; 
and  the  one  park  has  been  brought  to  such 
degree  of  beauty  and  usefulness  that  the 
club  is  turning  its  attention  now  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  other  tracts. 

SOME  CLEAN  UP  DAYS 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  recent  "clean 
up  day,"  which  was  really  a  week,  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  announcement  by  the  mayor 
that  he  had  made  arrangements  with  the 
various  local  nurserymen,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  sell  ornamental  shrubs  to  Geneva 
people,  for  use  in  Geneva,  at  half  price,  if 
the  people  would  go  for  the  shrubs,  the  sale 
being  limited  to  two  days  a  week  for  three 
weeks.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
stimulus  to  ornamental  shrub  planting,  fol- 
lowing a  general  "clean  up,"  will  do  a  great 
deal  for  the  looks  of  Geneva.  And  Geneva 
naturally  is  a  pretty  place.  Each  act  is 
complementary  to  the  other,  and  the  pity  is 
that  with  all  the  "clean  up"  days,  they  have 
not  more  often  gone  hand  in  hand.  Mayor 
O'Malley  also  recommended,  wisely,  that  the 
cleaning  should  not  limit  itself  to  the 
removal  of  rubbish,  but  that  it  should  in- 
clude the  touching  up  of  buildings,  the 
cleaning  of  signs  and  windows,  and  the 
straightening  of  back  fences.  Minneapolis 
was  the  largest  of  the  cities  that  reported  a 
"clean  up  day"  in  April.  There  it  was  mainly 
in  charge  of  the  Joint  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, but  various  city  officials — as  those 
of  the  Health  Department  and  the  ward 
street  commissioners — took  a  very  valuable 
part,  and  the  school  children  were  vigorous- 
ly enlisted. 

ST.  LOUIS  PLAN  COMMISSION 

Last  month  a  map  was  published  in  this 
department  that  illustrated,  as  well  as  a  dia- 
gram could,  the  vision  of  a  better  and  more 
beautiful  St.  Louis  which  the  Civic  League 
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of  that  city  has  had,  and  which,  through 
the  league's  activity,  is  rapidly  coming  true. 
But  there  was  one  feature  of  the  vision  that 
could  not  be  illustrated  by  lines,  white 
spaces  and  cross-hatching,  and  that  feature 
also  is  coming  true.  It  is  the  purpose  to 
have  an  official  city  plan  commission.  Some 
time  ago  on  the  suggestion,  it  is  stated,  of 
President  Gundlach  of  the  City  Council, 
Mayor  Kreismann  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  subject  and  report.  The 
committee's  recommendation  was  that  a 
local  commission  of  twenty-one  members  be 
appointed,  who  shall  serve  without  pay,  and 
that  the  council  appropriate  $25,000  with 
which  they  shall  meet  their  expenses  and 
retain  the  experts  they  probably  will  need. 
The  committee  brought  forward  also  nine 
propositions  which  it  considered  worthy  the 
serious  consideration  of  such  a  commission 
as  proposed.  These  deal  with  street  car 
transportation,  corrections  in  the  street  plan, 
the  grouping  of  public  buildings,  and  an 
investigation  of  existing  state  and  municioal 
laws  which  would  facilitate  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plans  that  may  be  recommended. 

A  BELOVED  STREET  TREE 

Many  who  know  and  love  Pasadena,  and 
that  means  all  wbo  know  it,  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  it  is  believed  that  a  surgical  oper- 
ation lately  performed  on  the  historic  live 
oak  at  California  street  and  Orange  Grove 
avenue  will  savo  the  life  of  the  fine  old 
tree.  Whpn  Calvin  Fletcher  planned  the 
town  thirty-seven  years  ago,  this  was  one  of 
the  two  trees  which,  though  in  the  line  of 
the  streets,  he  saved.  At  that  time  it  was 
larger  than  at  present,  and  already  it  had 
had  an  interesting  history.  Around  this 
tree  the  Indiana  Colony  held  its  all  day  pic- 
nic in  1873,  when  the  land,  which  was  own- 
ed by  twenty-seven  men  in  common,  was 
awarded  by  lot  to  the  individuals.  Almost 
under  the  shar'e  of  this  tree  were  gathered 
the  first  two  churches,  the  first  nost  office 
and  the  first  schoolhouse  of  the  town. 
Twice  the  citizens  have  protected  the  tree 
with  an  armed  guard — once  from  house 
movers  and  once  from  the  street  car  com- 
pany. At  one  time  it  caught  fire,  through 
the  carelessness  of  some  boys,  and  the  city 
Fire  Department  was  called  out  to  save  it. 
The  water  company  has  provided  a  special 
hydrant  that  it  may  not  thirst  through  the 
long  dry  seasons,  and  friends  of  the  tree 
built  a  bench  around  it,  that  persons  might 
rest  beneath  its  shade.  The  operation  of  a 
few  weeks  ago  was  performed  by  two  tree 
surgeons  from  Los  Angeles,  and  the  latest 
report  is  that  the  old  king  rests  comfortably, 
with  promise  of  recovery. 


TREE  DISTRIBUTION  IN  DENVER 

How,  on  Saturday,  April  9,  the  city  of 
Denver  distributed  17,174  free  trees  to 
householders,  is  the  interesting  story  told 
with  official  authority  in  a  recent  number  of 
Denver  Municipal  Facts.  The  idea  of  this 
free  distribution  of  shade  trees  originated 
during  Mayor  Speer's  first  term,  five  years 
ago,  and  it  has  been  so  successful  that  every 
year  since  it  has  been  repeated,  and  many 
other  cities  have  followed  the  Denver  lead. 
The  City  Council  last  January  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000  to  purchase  the  trees. 
They  arrived  a  few  days  ahead  of  the  ad- 
vertised date  of  distribution,  and  were 
stored  in  three  large  vacant  lots,  which  were 
made  stations  of  distribution.  The  trees 
included  elm,  North  Carolina  poplar,  and 
maple.  Persons  who  wanted  trees  had  ten 
days,  which  were  announced  in  the  papers, 
during  which  they  could  make  application. 
The  applicant  was  required  to  give  his  name, 
address,  and  the  location  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  put  the  tree.  He  then  received  an 
order,  signed  by  the  mayor  or  a  member  of 
the  council.  When  the  day  came,  there  was 
a  force  of  twelve  to  fifteen  city  employes  at 
each  of  the  three  far-scattered  stations,  and 
to  avoid  a  crush  in  each  case  a  fence  and 
railing  had  been  erected  between  which  the 
applicants  were  required  to  pass  in  single 
file  to  the  gate  at  the  corner  where  the  trees 
were  handed  out.  By  having  one  entrance 
and  two  exits,  the  crowd  was  kept  moving 
rapidly,  but  it  was  about  noon  before  the 
last  of  the  trees  had  been  given.  The  mayor 
himself  gave  general  supervision,  traveling 
by  automobile  from  station  to  station,  and 
making  sure  that  no  favoritism  was  shown. 
The  bearer  of  an  order  had  his  choice  of  the 
three  kinds  of  trees,  as  long  as  the  variety 
lasted.  Last  year  the  maple  was  in  most 
demand,  but  this  year  the  elm  is  stated  to 
have  been  most  called  for,  experience  show- 
ing that  in  the  Denver  climate  it  does  bet- 
ter than  the  maple.  The  section  that  re- 
quested the  greatest  number  of  trees  was 
the  North  Side.  This  contains  a  cosmopoli- 
tan population,  including  a  great  many  home 
owners  among  the  poorer  and  middle  classes. 

The  city's  Forestry  Department,  says  Mu- 
nicipal Facts,  has  kept  a  careful  check  on 
the  progress  of  the  free  trees  planted  since 
the  first  tree  day.  It  reports  that  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  first  year's  setting  out  flourished 
and  are  now  furnishing  shade.  The  losses, 
due  largely  to  inexperience,  have  steadily  de- 
creased. Of  the  second  year's  planting,  sev- 
enty per  cent  are  reported  as  having  .grown 
and  thrived;  of  the  third  year  seventy-five 
per  cent,  and  of  the  next  eighty-two  per  cent. 
It  is  hoped  that  of  this  year's  17.174,  as  much 
as  ninety  per  cent  may  live. 
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NEW  LAWS  IN  ILLINOIS 

The  protective  labor  measures  enacted  by 
the  recent  special  session  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  were  prepared  and  introduced 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Cherry  Mine  dis- 
aster. Of  the  five  bills  enacted  into  law, 
one  provides  for  the  "relief  of  mine  suffer- 
ers at  Cherry,  Illinois,"  a  second  provides 
for  "fire  fighting  and  rescue  stations  in  coal 
fields,"  a  third  for  "fire  fighting  equipment 
in  ci.al  mines,"  and  a  fourth  creates  a  com- 
mission on  employers'  liability.  The  fifth 
act  formally  authorizes  the  Commission  on 
Occupational  Diseases  to  employ  experts  and 
otherwise  pursue  investigations  for  which  it 
was  created. 

LABOR  AND  THE  COURTS 

The  proceedings  of  the  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  containing  a  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  organization  during  the  past 
year,  and  including  several  papers  and  ad- 
dresses by  well-known  lawyers  and  econom- 
ists, is  now  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  120 
pages  and  distributed  to  members.  Five  ar- 
ticles by  Henry  W.  Farnam,  Ernst  Freund, 
Frederick  N.  Judson,  George  G.  Groat  and 
H.  V.  Mercer,  dealing  respectively  with  La- 
bor Legislation  and  Economic  Progress,  Con- 
stitutional Limitations  and  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, Problems  of  Labor  Legislation  under 
our  Federal  Constitution,  Precedent  vs.  Con- 
ditions in  Court  Interpretation  of  Labor 
Legislation,  and  Constitutional  Problems  in 
Workmen's  Compensation,  make  up  the  body 
of  the  report. 

PHOSPHORUS  POISONING 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  has  completed  its  investigation 
of  phosphorus  poisoning  in  match  factories, 
and  the  report  is  published  in  Bulletin  No. 
86  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  This  opens  the 
way  for  a  definite  campaign  to  eliminate 
"phossy  jaw."  It  is  clear  that  the  disease 
exists  in  a  serious  form  in  this  country,  al- 
though there  is  a  well-known  harmless  sub- 
stitute for  the  poisonous  phosphorus.  Nine 
of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  German  Empire,  France  and  Great 
Britain,  have,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, entered  into  treaties  to  prohibit  tho 
manufacture,  importation  and  sale  of 
matches  made  from  poisonous  phosphorus. 
The  United  States  should  not  be  the  last 
country  to  take  a  similar  humane  and  sen- 
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sible  position,  but  should  take  steps  at  once 
to  wipe  out  forever  one  of  the  most  terrible 
afflictions  that  come  upon  those  injured  in 
the  course  of  employment. 

CHICAGO  CONFERENCES 

Great  interest  is  shown  in  three  national 
conferences  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  June  10 
and  11.  The  first,  which  is  the  third  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Industrial  Accidents 
and  Workmen's  Compensation,  will  bring 
together  on  June  10,  a  large  group  of  those 
who  in  the  past  year  have  given  serious 
study  to  this  pressing  question  in  labor  legis- 
lation. Since  the  first  meeting  of  this  con- 
ference at  Atlantic  City  last  July,  the  value 
of  co-operative  investigations  and  periodical 
discussions  between  the  members  of  state 
commissions  and  other  organizations  pursu- 
ing similar  studies,  has  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged. The  second  conference  in 
Washington  last  January,  served  to  empha- 
size this  tendency.  The  meeting  in  Chicago 
will  be  particularly  valuable  m  taking  stock 
of  the  fruits  of  this  year's  investigations  and 
in  furnishing  to  three  newly  organized  state 
commissions  (Illinois,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio) 
a  wealth  of  pre-digested  experience.  In  ad- 
dition to  members  of  state  commissions  and 
interested  individuals,  official  representatives 
appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  principal 
industrial  states  will  be  present  in  Chicago. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  meeting  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases  will 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  June  10.  This  is 
called  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  special 
Commission  on  Industrial  Hygiene  of  the 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  One  main 
purpose  in  organizing  this  body  is  to  give 
definite  direction  and  added  impetus  to  the 
movement  for  the  prevention  and  elimina- 
tion of  occupational  diseases.  Speakers  of 
national  reputation  will  discuss  the  relation 
of  industrial  hygiene  to  occupational  stand- 
ards and  to  a  system  of  compensation  for  in- 
juries. Representatives  of  state  commis- 
sions, manufacturers'  organizations  and  trade 
unions  will  join  with  official  representatives 
designated  by  governors  of  states  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  practical  measures  for  the  con- 
servation of  human  resources. 

In  the  past,  the  spring  meeting  of  the  gen- 
eral administrative  council  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation,  has  been  in  many 
respects  much  more  fruitful  of  results  than 
the  annual  meeting.  This  is  likely  to  be 
notably  true  this  year  at  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing on  June  11,  where  furuier  definite  plans 
for  the  immediate  extension  of  the  associa- 
tion's work  are  to  be  considered  and  adopted. 
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LIABILITY  DISCUSSED 

One  of  the  significant  and  hopeful  evi- 
dences of  universal  interest  in  the  problem 
of  securing  juster  compensation  for  work- 
men injured  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment, is  to  be  found  in  the  prominence  given 
to  the  subject  this  week  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers. The  sentiment  of  the  most 
thoughtful  employers  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  in- 
juries, is  summed  up  by  one  who  writes, 
"The  movement  is  bound  to  develop  Into 
the  most  important  ever  started  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  The  fact  that  over  half  a 
million  workmen  are  injured  annually  in 
this  country  is  an  insult  to  our  intelligence." 

APPROVE  GERMAN  SYSTEM 

The  report  of  an  investigation  made  a 
year  ago  by  the  parliamentary  committee 
of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress,  gives 
in  sixteen  pages  the  impressions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  upon  its  return  from 
a  special  trip  to  study  workmen's  insurance 
systems  in  Germany.  One  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  report  is  the  lack  of  emphasis 
given  to  the  study  of  the  German  systems. 
The  real  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to 
ascertain  the  feeling  prevalent  among  Ger- 
man workmen  generally  and  the  German 
trade  unions  in  particular  towards  state  sys- 
tems of  insurance.  The  deputation  was  im- 
pressed by  the  unanimity  of  opinion  favor- 
able to  the  German  compulsory  system  and 
found  that  it  had  strengthened  the  trade 
unions. 


will  be  held  in  Milwaukee  and  other  cities 
of  the  state.  The  committee  made  several 
changes  in  the  method  of  arbitration  of 
claim  disputes  and  also  altered  the  sections 
relating  to  amount  of  compensation  in  cases 
where  persons  partly  dependent  upon  acci- 
dent victims  fall  heir  to  death  benefits. 
Copies  of  the  revised  tentative  bills  will  be 
mailed  in  answer  to  requests  sent  to  the 
secretary,  Paul  J.  Watrous,  Madison,  Wis. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  com- 
mittee expect  to  attend  the  national  confer- 
ence in  Chicago,  June  10. 

NEW  COMMISSIONS  FORMED 

New  Jersey  and  Ohio  have  recently  or- 
ganized state  commissions  to  enquire  into- 
and  report  legislation  upon  employers'  lia- 
bility at  the  next  session  of  their  Legis- 
latures, in  1911.  The  New  Jersey  commis- 
sion is  made  up  of  two  representatives  of 
the  employers'  interests,  two  of  the  labor 
interests,  and  two  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly. The  members  are:  J.  William 
Clark,  Newark,  William  D.  Dickson,  Mont- 
clair,  Samuel  Botterill,  East  Orange.  John 
T.  Cosgrove,  Elizabeth,  Harry  D.  Leavitt, 
Trenton,  Walter  E.  Edge,  Atlantic  City.  The 
appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  is  lim- 
ited to  $1,000,  and  the  secretary  may  receive 
not  more  than  $300. 

The  Ohio  commission  is  composed  of  five 
members:  two  representatives  of  employers, 
two  of  labor,  and  a  lawyer.  The  Ohio  com- 
mission is  entitled  to  "actual  and  necessary 
expenses." 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  ILLINOIS 

The  significance  of  the  recent  Illinois  de- 
cision upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
ten-hour  law  for  women,  is  likely  to  be 
more  generally  appreciated  in  years  to  come. 
To  the  comparatively  small  groups  of  men 
and  women  who  have  been  interested  in  se- 
curing and  sustaining  progressive  labor 
legislation,  it  comes  as  a  much  needed  en- 
couragement. But  most  of  all  it  emphasizes 
a  tendency  to  consider  labor  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  health.  Scientific  inves- 
tigation, intelligent  legislation,  and  efficient 
administration,  ultimately  will  be  secured 
as  a  result  of  careful  study  of  industrial 
hygiene. 

WISCONSIN  BILL  AMENDED 

At  an  executive  session  on  May  13  of  the 
Wisconsin  Committee  on  Industrial  Insur- 
ance, the  committee's  tentative  bills  were 
considerably  strengthened  by  changes  made 
according  to  suggestions  put  forth  at  the 
Milwaukee  hearings  last  month.  Within 
two  weeks  printed  copies  of  the  altered  bills 
will  be  presented  to  employers  and  employes 
and  early  in  June  another  series  of  hearings 


JOTTINGS 


New  Secretary  of  State  Board. — Robert  W. 
Kelso  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity  to 
succeed  John  D.  Wells  who  served  in  that 
capacity  for  twenty-six  years.  Mr.  Kelso 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1904,  and 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1907.  He  prac- 
tised law  until  May,  1909,  when  he  was 
made  an  instructor  in  debating  in  Harvard 
College,  and  general  secretary  of  the  North 
American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants. 
His  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  state 
board  was  under  the  Civil  Service,  at  the 
head  of  a  list  of  twenty  applicants.  The 
office  is  new,  having  been  created  by  amend- 
ment in  January.  Formerly  the  position 
was  held  by  an  official  known  as  "clerk  of 
the  board." 

Woman  Physician  at  Lodging  House. — 
There  is  now  a  woman  physician  on  duty 
every  night  at  the  new  municipal  lodging 
house  in  New  York  city.  She  is  the  first 
to  receive  such  an  appointment.  A  male 
physician  has  for  years  treated  the  male- 
lodgers  when  necessity  required. 
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THE    SURVEY 
THIS    WEEK 

"A  man  is  known  by  the  teeth  he 
keeps,"  said  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson — 
little  need  to  name  the  author  of  so  char- 
acteristic a  phrase — at  the  Dental  Hy- 
giene Conference  last  week.  The  com- 
pany which  Xe\v  York  social  workers 
have  kept  the  past  fortnight  has  been 
so  varied  they  have  even  outdone  the 
old  claim  that  there  is  a  commercial  con- 
vention in  New  York  every  week  in  the 
year.  It  has  been  a  stimulating — at  times 
a  tingling — time,  with  enough  food  for 
thought  to  stir  any  blood  grown  slug- 
gish in  these  first  hot  days. 

The  meetings  were  all  progressive, 
having  less  of  method  and  more  of  stir- 
ring schemes  of  prevention,  whether  they 
were  of  the  first  New  York  City  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction, 
which  struck  its  keynote  in  congestion  of 
population  and  "heading  off  the  slum'' 
here  in  the  slum's  very  own  bailiwick ;  the 
National  Negro  Conference,  looking  into 
disfranchisement  and  closed  school  doors 
only  that  it  might  have  in  hand  all  the 
facts  in  proposing  the  new,  permanent 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People;  the  Dental  Hy- 
giene Conference  and  Exhibit  probing 
decayed  molars  to  show  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis  and  many  another  fatal  but 
preventable  disease  lurking  in  the  cavi- 
ties ;  and  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association  holding  up  the  costly  cruel- 
ties of  our  present  laws  for  compensat- 
ing the  victims  of  accidents  as  adequate 
reasons  for  finding  a  better  way. 

All  of  these,  mind  you,  did  not  com- 
plete the  public  events  full  of  inspiration 
of  one  sort  or  another.  During  the 
same  time  the  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  granting  degrees,  baseball 
games  drawing  20.000  people  in  one  aft- 
ernoon. May  parties  filling  every  foot  of 
green  grass  in  Central  Park  with  white- 
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clad  children,  Buffalo  Bill  beginning  his 
farewell  tour,  the  police  parading  one 
Saturday  and  the  suffragists  the  next,  the 
great  seaside  resorts  opening  while  the 
state  Legislature  passed  the  bill  accept- 
ing the  Harriman  park  in  the  Highlands, 
an  exhibit  of  Whistler's  paintings  closing 
at  the  Metropolitan,  the  mayor  appoint- 
ing the  committee  to  study  congestion, 
the  governor  signing  the  bill  prohibiting 
night  messenger  service  for  boys  under 
twenty-one,  the  comet  filling  the  house- 
tops with  star-gazers,  and  the  fresh- 
printed  June  magazines  bringing  home, 
one  after  another,  that  next  fall's  elec- 
tion is  to  be  fought  out  on  economic  lines 
with  the  price  of  food  as  the  leading 
issue.  Truly  a  stirring  time. 


The  group  of  meetings  centering  about 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  at  St.  Louis  has  had  a  large 
attendance,  including  many  new  dele- 
gates from  the  Southwest.  Jane  Ad- 
dams's  presidential  address  made  a 
marked  impression — superb,  is  the  word 
used  on  all  hands.  Next  year  the  con- 
ference will  meet  in  Boston.  This  is  the 
fourth  meeting  in  New  England,  the 
others  being  Boston  in  1881,  New  Haven 
in  1895  ar>d  Portland  in  1904. 

NATIONAL  MANUFACTURERS 
PROPOSE    INSURANCE    PLAN 

After  four  months'  work  the  commit- 
tee on  industrial  indemnity  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers, 
whose  labors  were  spoken  of  in  THE 
SruvF.v  of  April  30,  submitted  its  report 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 
Its  enquiries  covering  employers  both 
within  and  without  the  association  dis- 
closed general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  liability  system,  ninety  per  cent 
of  their  10,000  correspondents  declaring 
for  a  change.  On  the  other  hand  they 
just  as  decidedly  opposed  and  feel  it  their 
duty  to  continue  opposition  to  many  of 
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the  measures  now  before  our  legislatures, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  "paternalis- 
tic", unduly  burdensome  on  the  em- 
ployer and  for  the  employe  "compulsory 
charity",  in  that  payment  on  a  contribu- 
tory basis  is  "a  benefit — not  paid  for"  by 
the  worker. 

The  committee  does  not,  that  is,  regard 
compensation  as  payment  for  breakage 
of  human  machinery  and  an  inevitable 
risk  of  the  business.  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  discussion  there  ap- 
pears a  tendency  to  dwell  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  worker  for  his  injury, 
which  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  "carelessness"  of  a  workman  is  in 
very  many  cases  simply  the  distraction  of 
attention  due  to  over-tension  and  fatigue 
resulting  from  the  necessity  that  is  upon 
him  of  keeping  up  with  the  machine. 

The  committee  believes  that  further 
investigation  is  necessary  before  compul- 
sorv  legislation  is  proposed ;  that  such 
legislation  when  passed,  should  cover 
not  merely  hazardous  but  all  trades  and 
contain  provisions  for  indemnity  insur- 
ance on  the  contributory  plan  providing 
more  liberal  compensation  than  could  be 
supplied  by  the  employer  alone.  Leg- 
islative measures  tending  to  these  results 
the  members  propose  to  support  and  un- 
til such  legislation  is  passed  they  intend 
to  push  voluntary  relief  measures  by 
urging  the  formation  of  a  mutual  con- 
tributory insurance  company,  which  at 
least  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  association  stand  ready 
to  support.  These  measures  would  au- 
tomatically provide  indemnity  for  indus- 
trial accidents.  But  they  feel  that  a  large 
number  of  accidents,  perhaps  a  third,  are 
preventable  and  that  it  is  simply,  as  one 
of  their  speakers  said,  absorption  in  his 
business  that  has  prevented  the  employer 
from  taking  this  matter  up  before.  As 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  though  it  ne- 
cessitates some  outlay  at  the  beginning, 
proves  in  the  end  a  financial  saving,  the 
committee  proposes  the  organization  of 
an  industrial  accident  prevention  depart- 
ment. This  department,  working  either 
independently  or  in  conjunction  with 
others,  such  as  the  proposed  bureau  of 
safety  devices,  is  to  gather  statistics,  in- 


spect factories,  investigate  the  subject  of 
prevention,  and  offer  prizes  for  inven- 
tions and  for  the  factories  best  equipped 
for  safety. 

In  a  set  of  supplementary  tentative 
resolutions  the  committee  recommends 
permissive  legislation,  by  which  the  pro- 
posed insurance  system  may  be  extended 
to  cover  old  age  and  incapacity  but  an- 
nounces its  intention  to  oppose  all  legis- 
lation tending  toward  compulsory  pen- 
sions of  this  nature  in  private  establish- 
ments. 

CONNECTICUT  LABOR    LAWS 
FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Through  the  efforts  of  many  organiza- 
tions and  private  individuals,  a  bill 
passed  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in 
1909  which  required  that  every  child  who 
leaves  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  to  go  to  work  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  fractions.  Sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  bill  was  enacted 
last  summer  to  observe  its  workings  and 
its  effect  upon  child  labor.  In  one  of  the 
smaller  Connecticut  cities,  for  example, 
when  the  fraction  test  has  been  applied, 
fifty-five  children,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  number  employed,  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  factories  and  put  back  into 
the  schools  to  learn  arithmetic. 

A  statement  made  at  the  first  child 
labor  hearing  that  over  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  boys  who  actually  succeeded  in 
getting  positions  in  factories  became 
floaters  attracted  some  attention  and,  as 
a  result,  several  independent  investiga- 
tions have  been  made.  It  is  reported 
from  one  city  that  over  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  children  whose  names  were  on 
the  payroll  were  not  at  work  on  the  days 
when  the  investigator  was  visiting  the 
factories.  When  the  reason  of  this  was 
asked  of  the  employers,  the  reply  was, 
"Oh,  the  boys  are  off  and  on,"  or  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect.  After  making 
a  house  to  house  canvass,  the  same  inves- 
tigator reports  that  over  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  children  whose  mothers  said  they 
were  at  work,  were  found  not  to  be 
employed. 

Considering  that  by  the  application  of 
the  fraction  test  many  of  these  idle  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  a  part  of  those  who  are 
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industrious  enough  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions, will  be  sent  back  to  school,  and 
considering  also  that  the  knowledge  that 
the  child  must  pass  this  test  is  leading 
parents  to  see  that  their  children  attend 
school  more  regularly,  and  to  urge  them 
to  learn  their  arithmetic  well,  it  may  fair- 
ly be  said  that  Connecticut  has  made  a 
long  step  in  advance  in  child  labor  work. 

This  bill  was  passed  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Education  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  President  Flavel  S. 
Luther  of  Trinity  College.  The  commit- 
tee secured  the  passage  of  three  other 
important  educational  measures :  one, 
abolishing  the  old  district  school  system 
in  all  but  a  few  large  towns  in  the  state ; 
a  second,  establishing  a  scholarship  with 
certain  conditions  attached  in  every  town 
in  the  state,  to  enable  poor  girls  to  get 
a  normal  school  training;  a  third,  secur- 
ing an  annual  appropriation  from  the 
state  to  establish  and  maintain  two  trade 
schools.  These  schools  are  now  being 
organized  in  New  Britain  and  Bridge- 
port. 

The  work  of  the  Labor  Committee 
"should  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  state  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  law  which  twenty  years  ago 
established  a  sixty-hour  week  for  the 
employment  of  women  and  minors,  and  a 
few  years  ago  restricted  the  number  of 
hours  to  fifty-eight.  Their  amendment 
asked  that  all  restrictions  upon  the  hours 
of  employment  of  women  and  minors  be 
removed  for  mercantile  establishments 
the  week  before  Christmas.  This  change 
in  the  law  was  opposed  by  the  Consum- 
ers' League  of  Connecticut.  The  ex- 
emptions the  merchants  asked  for  at 
Christmas  time  were  granted,  but  the 
league  won  three  points :  the  establish- 
ment of  10  o'clock  as  a  closing  hour  for 
women  and  minors ;  the  requirement  that 
the  factory  inspector  investigate  every 
complaint  of  violation  of  the  law  and 
report  the  number  of  complaints  made 
and  prosecutions  instituted  every  year, 
and  the  requirement  that  the  factory  in- 
spector send  to  every  manufacturing, 
mechanical  and  mercantile  establishment 
uniform  blank  notices  to  be  filled  out  spe- 
cifying the  hours  of  work  of  women  and 
minors  employed. 


This  law  may  appear  to  have  been  a 
step  backward  in  legislation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  step  backward  on  paper, 
since  the  sixty-hour  law,  which  had  been 
for  twenty  years  on  the  statute  books, 
had  never  been  enforced,  whereas  now 
the  amendments  secured  by  the  Con- 
sumers' League  make  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  possible. 

VACANT  LAND 
IN  NEW  YORK 

Attention  has  recently  been  called  to 
the  vacant  lands  belonging  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  No  place  in  the  world  needs 
playgrounds  more  and  nowhere  are  they 
more  difficult  and  costly  to  secure.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
city  which  could  at  short  notice,  without 
expense  for  purchase,  increase  its  play- 
ground area  to  so  large  an  extent. 

This  is  due  in  part  to  insincerity  of 
previous  administrations  in  dealing  with 
the  question,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  charter  recognition  of 
outdoor  playground  work  placing  the 
responsibility  for  developing  a  coherent 
and  effective  policy. 

In  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  of 
agitation  for  outdoor  breathing  places  a 
number  of  small  sites  have  been  secured 
and  put  into  commission  as  playgrounds. 
There  are  eleven  such  in  Manhattan  un- 
der the  Park  Department.  With  the  last 
wave  of  interest  in  1906  a  million  dollars 
was  spent  for  additional  sites,  but  when 
they  were  purchased  interest  in  them 
ceased  and  they  have  remained  up  to  the 
present  time  unused,  undeveloped,  and  in 
some  cases  a  menace  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Beside  these  grounds  purchased  for 
playground  use,  the  city  owns  also 
through  its  various  departments  many 
properties  in  congested  sections,  which 
are  awaiting  development  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  bought,  while 
there  are  many  very  desirable  stretches 
under  the  approaches  of  the  bridges  and 
elevated  railroads. 

From  the  present  city  administration 
an  active  interest  is  expected  in  these 
matters.  The  park  commissioner  of 
Manhattan  has  already  taken  aggressive 
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steps  for  the  extension  and  administration 
of  the  grounds  under  his  control. 

The  playground  situation  in  New  York 
does  not  at  present  demand  the  purchase 
of  new  and  expensive  properties,  but  the 
economic  use  of  the  odds  and  ends  al- 
ready at  its  disposal. 

The  passage  of  the  Toombs  bill,  As- 
sembly 2,412,  would  insure  in  the  future 
against  a  repetition  of  the  official  neglect 
from  which  the  movement  has  suffered. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  no  one's  official 
and  special  business  to  care  for  these 
matters  and  the  result  has  been  in- 
evitable and  calamitous.  Under  the 
bill  New  York  would  have  a  per- 
manent recreation  commission,  an  un- 
paid body  of  seven,  including  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Park  Board  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  with  five  ap- 
pointments by  the  mayor.  Its  functions 
would  not  involve  interference  with  the 
recreation  work  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  of  the  Park  Department  but 
would  give  jurisdiction  over  the  many 
opportunities  which  should  be  developed 
and  for  which  there  is  no  responsible 
authority.  The  new  body  would-  also 
have  power  to  report  upon  all  matters 
pertaining  to  recreation  and  to  advise 
the  Board  of  Estimate  regarding  new 
playground  sites. 

Perhaps  its  most  useful  function  would 
be  in  the  administration  of  gifts  to  the 
city  for  recreation  purposes.  The  mere 
existence  of  such  a  body,  with  a  defined 
and  permanent  policy  of  action,  would 
stimulate  gifts  to  the  city  which  have 
been  withheld  hitherto  ow'ing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  recognized  department  to 
give  them  consideration. 

The  measure  has  passed  the  Assembly 
and  stands  a  favorable  chance  in  the  city. 

SOCIAL    WORK    FOR 
ST.  LOUIS  NEGROES 

During  the  past  winter  in  St.  Louis 
some  public-spirited  Negroes  and  white 
social  workers  started  a  movement  for 
general  and  inclusive  co-operation  in 
dealing  with  social  problems— most  of 
which  are  common  to  both  races. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  nothing  in 
this  direction  was  done  earlier,  for  about 
five  years  ago  Walter  L.  Sheldon,  found- 


er of  the  St.  Louis  Ethical  Society,  con- 
ducted a  series  of  lectures  for  Negroes 
and  roused  considerable  interest  among 
and  concerning  the  colored  people.  A  re- 
vival of  Dr.  Sheldon's  efforts  finally 
came  about,  however,  when,  after  several 
informal  joint  meetings  for  discussion 
of  ways  and  means,  six  weekly  evening 
programs  were  planned  and  an  organiza- 
tion effected,  known  as  the  Negro  Self- 
Culture  Association.  A  large  hall  was 
secured  and  the  meetings,  arranged  by 
blacks  and  whites,  were  attended  by  from 
200  to  400  people.  Each  program  con- 
sisted of  two  talks — one  with,  and  one 
without  stereopticon — songs  by  the  whole 
audience  and  by  soloists,  and  instru- 
mental music.  A  Negro  school  principal 
was  chairman;  the  music  was  by  Ne- 
groes, and  the  lecture- by  well-known  St. 
Louisans  and  the  week's  out-of-town- 
lecturer  for  the  Ethical  Society.  Each 
evening  one  of  the  talks  was  on  a  socio- 
logical subject,  sometimes  narrowed  to  a 
timely  civics  discussion  of  the  need  for 
more  Negro-playgrounds,  greater  use  by 
the  Negroes  of  the  public  baths,  and  the 
like. 

As  expected,  through  this  series  of  lec- 
tures an  earnest  desire  grew  up  to  co- 
operate further.  In  proof  of  this  a  body 
of  three  white  and  nine  Negro  physicians, 
with  several  other  public-spirited  persons 
of  both  races,  met  to  consider  the  discrim- 
ination shown  in  city  and  private  clinics 
against  Negroes.  An  immediate  result 
was  the  establishment  in  a  densely  crowd- 
ed Negro  district  of  a  free  clinic,  pri- 
vately supported,  and  the  free  service  of 
ten  Xegro  doctors. 

The  president  of  the  Forum  Club,  a 
civic  organization  of  Negro  men,  re- 
quested that  the  St.  Louis  Social  Serv- 
ice Conference,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  all  the  active  white  social  work- 
ers of  St.  Louis,  appoint  representative- 
to  work  with  a  committee  from  his  race. 
This  was  done  and  judging  from  the  rep- 
resentatives present  and  the  keen  inter- 
est expressed,  this  committee  for  social 
work  among  St.  Louis  Negroes  will  soon 
be  a  force  in  St.  Louis  social  service. 
Sub-committees  on  health  and  sanitation, 
neglected  and  delinquent  children,  in- 
dustrial conditions,  schools,  libraries  and 
recreation,  and  outdoor  relief  were 
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formed.  All  committees  will  guard 
against  any  action  not  backed  by  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  local  situation 
and  the  issue  involved. 

THE    ATYPICAL   CHILD 
TOO  DULL  OR  TOO  BRIGHT 

The  program  of  the  first  convention 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children 
held  recently  in  New  York  covered  the 
three  topics  of  recognition,  phases,  and 
perspective  of  exceptional  children. 
Especially  interesting  was  N.  L.  Bon- 
ham's  paper  on  the  problem  of  defective 
pupils  in  the  regular  schools.  Though  in 
the  majority  of  cases  these  children  prob- 
ably do  better  in  special  ungraded  classes 
Mr.  Bonham  holds  that  in  their  'daily 
school  life  they  should  associate  freely 
with  normal  children,  sharing  their  play 
and  sleeping  rooms — in  some  cases  pos- 
sibly even  their  classes — and  gaining 
what  stimulation  they  can  from  normal 
minds.  Dr.  Arthur  Zentler  spoke  of  oral 
defects  as  a  hindrance  to  normal  develop- 
ment. He  held  that  such  defects — even 
in  the  simple  form  of  tooth  decay — by  in- 
terfering with  a  child's  regular  school 
attendance  or  by  preventing  mental  con- 
centration retard  his  education  and  con- 
stitute a  great  expense  to  the  state.  The 
establishment  in  the  public  schools  of  a 
department  for  the  treatment  of  oral 
defects  should  prove,  as  it  has  proved 
wherever  it  has  been  tried,  an  actual 
economy. 

Tom  A.  Williams  read  a  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  on  hysterical  states  in  child- 
hood and  recommended  the  use  of  coun- 
ter-suggestion by  teachers  and  physi- 
cians in  their  treatment  of  such  cases. 
Dr.  Sidney  V.  Haas  spoke  on  prophy- 
laxis in  the  treatment  of  atypical,  or  ex- 
ceptional children,  recommending  pro- 
phylactic measures  before,  during  and 
after  birth.  Under  the  latter  group  of 
preventive  measures  he  gave  special 
prominence  to  correction  of  conditions, 
such  as  diet,  which  affect  the  blood  ;  treat- 
ment of  defects  of  the  special  senses  and 
improvement  of  environmental  condi- 
tions, all  of  which  he  held  to  be  even 
more  important  than  the  present  treat- 
ment of  adenoids  and  tonsils. 


Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Gro^zmann  read 
an  extremely  interesting  paper  on  ex- 
ceptionally bright  children.  These  fall 
into  two  classes.  The  first,  or  unpatho- 
logical,  representing  simply  unusually 
rapid  development  and  needing  no  spe- 
cial treatment  beyond  a  healthy  environ- 
ment. The  pathological  child,  "on  the 
other  hand — the  genius,  the  wunderkind 
or  the  idiot-savant — belong  as  truly  as 
the  defective  to  the  class  of  atypical  chil- 
dren. With  their  special  faculties  is  con- 
nected a  peculiar  anatomical  structure  of 
the  brain  which  necessitates  great  care 
on  the  part  of  the  educator  to  prevent 
one-sided  development  followed  by  "de- 
railment." Manual  training,  physical  ex- 
ercise, hygienic  living,  training  of  the 
powers  of  inhibition  and  voluntary  con- 
trol, together  with  much  positive  whole- 
some suggestion  will  go  far  toward  sav- 
ing such  children  from  the  unhappiness 
and  nervous  and  moral  bankruptcy  to 
which  they  are  often  foredoomed. 

TURKEY      TRIES 
RELIEF  BY  WORK 

The  fight  against  disease  and  insani- 
tary conditions  in  Turkey  begun  by  Dr. 
Emily  Ray  Gregory,  and  the  new  impulse 
given  to  education  in  Palestine  have  been 
mentioned  in  recent  issues  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY. Equally  significant  of  a  new  spirit 
of  enlightenment  under  Young  Turkish 
rule  is  a  late  conference  in  the  province 
of  Adana,  when  the  Jewish  governor, 
the  chief  of  police,  the  mayor  of  Tarsus, 
representatives  of  the  Mohammedan  and 
Jewish  priesthood  and  of  six  Christian 
sects,  together  with  the  British  and  Per- 
sian consuls  met  to  organize  a  method 
of  permanent  relief  for  the  refugees  of 
the  massacres  of  a  year  ago.  This  con- 
ference appointed  an  American  mission- 
ary. Rev.  W'illiam  N.  Chambers,  presi- 
dent of  a  Commission  on  Industries  and 
assigned  to  him  $18,000  of  government 
money,  not  for  temporary  philanthropic 
relief,  but  to  provide  "a  means  of  liveli- 
hood for  poor  girls  and  women  of  every 
sect  and  faith."  The  plan  of  the  commis- 
sion is  to  revise  oriental  handicrafts  as 
well  as  to  find  a  market  for  finished  em- 
broideries, lacework  and  handweavers. 
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THE   STORY  OF  THE 
NEGRO1 

Reviewed  by  KATHARINE  COMAN 

The  Story  of  the  Negro  furnishes  an 
interesting  parallel  to  Up  from  Slavery. 
Mr.  Washington's  autobiography  was  an 
epitome  of  the  race  history;  and  in  this 
new  book,  although  he  attempts  a  dis- 
passionate estimate  of  the  achievements 
of  his  people,  his  life  is  so  identified  with 
their  onward  struggle,  he  feels  so  keenly 
their  successes-  and  failures,  that  the  re- 
sult is  not  a  scientific  analysis,  but  the 
record  of  experience.  It  is  reminiscence 
rather  than  history  and  presents  the  cu- 
mulative evidence  of  thousands  of  life 
histories  that  have  come  within  his  ken, 
many  of  them  marking  quite  as  wonder- 
ful an  achievement  as  his  own.  Dubois's 
Souls  of  Black  Folk  was  no  less  a  "hu- 
man document,"  but  far  more  imper- 
sonal. We  cannot,  however,  regret  the 
individual  bias  of  this  race  leader.  In 
sociological  inquiry,  sympathy  and  in- 
tuitive insight  may  be  safer  guides  than 
statistics. 

Tillinghast,  in  his  Study  of  the  Negro 
in  Africa  and  America,  gives  a  most  dis- 
couraging account  of  the  natives  of  W'est 
Africa,  and  suggests  the  inference  that 
from  such  depths  of  barbarism  civiliza- 
tion could  not  be  developed.  Washing- 
ton proves  from  the  records  of  travellers 
and  missionaries  that  these  peoples  were 
but  "broken  fragments  of  races  that  had 
been  driven  to  the  sea  by  the  stronger 
races  of  the  interior,"  that  they  had  been 
demoralized  and  degraded  by  long  inter- 
course with  the  slave  traders,  and  that 
by  no  means  all  the  Africans  kidnapped 
and  carried  to  America  belonged  to  this 
debased  stock.  Many  were  brought 
from  the  interior,  from  tribes  that  had 
advanced  to  the  pastoral  or  agricultural 
stages  of  development ;  some  even,  from 
Abyssinia,  had  known  Moorish  civiliza- 
tion. A  curious  instance  is  cited  of  a 
slave  who  was  familiar  with  the  Arabic 
language  and  alphabet.  Thus  does  Wash- 
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ington  account  for  the  remarkable  in- 
dustrial capacity  of  the  Negro,  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  endured  centuries  of 
grinding  toil  without  loss  of  physical  or 
intellectual  fiber.  "The  Negro  is  the 
only  people  which  has  looked  the  white 
man  in  the  face  and  lived." 

The  argument  is  never  direct  and  em- 
phatic, of  the  sledge-hammer,  Anglo- 
Saxon  type.  It  is  suggestive  and  ingra- 
tiating and  characterized  by  a  gentle 
humor  whose  rebound  is  all  the  more 
telling  because  unexpected.  For  exam- 
ple: 

At  the  time  that  the  white  people  of  New 
England  and  of  the  southern  states  were 
offering  a  bounty  for  every  Indian  scalp 
they  could  obtain",  they  were  sending  ships 
across  the  ocean  to  get  Negro  slaves  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  labour  for  opening  up 
the  country  and  tilling  the  farm. 

Discussing  the  bitter  criticism  of  the 
Negro  which  one  constantly  hears,  his 
indolence,  thriftlessness,  untrustworthi- 
ness,  malevolence,  etc.,  Washington 
states  that  he  had  discussed  this  matter 
with  many  white  men  and  had  failed  to 
find  any  who  did  not  acknowledge  that 
he  knew  one  Negro  who  was  honest,  in- 
dustrious, and  faithful  beyond  any  white 
man  of  his  acquaintance,  and  he  naively 
adds  that  if  every  white  man  knows  one 
honest  Negro,  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  race  who  are  to 
be  relied  upon.  Harriet  Martineau,  writ- 
ing of  similar  criticisms  voiced  during 
her  visit  to  America,  makes  a  quite  com- 
parable statement: 

Of  the  many  families  in  which  I  enjoyed 
intercourse,  there  was,  I  believe,  none  where 
I  was  not  told  of  some  one  slave  of  unusual 
value  for  talent  or  goodness,  either  in  the 
present  or  a  former  generation.  A  collection 
of  these  alone  as  they  stand  in  my  journal 
would  form  no  mean  testimony  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  capabilities  of  the  Ne- 
groes. 

Mr.  Washington's  query,  "Where  else 
in  the  World  is  a  people  developing  so 
rapidly?"  is  fully  justified  by  the  mass 
of  evidence  he  brings  as  to  the  multi- 
form achievements  of  his  race.  Two 
thousand  physicians,  thoroughly  trained 
and  equipped  for  work,  have  supplanted 
the  "root  doctors"  of  slavery  days. 
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One  hears  a  great  deal  in  both  the  north- 
ern and  southern  states  of  the  Negro  politi- 
cian and,  incidentally,  of  the  Negro  lawyer 
and  journalist.  One  hoars,  however,  very 
little  of  the  Negro  physician  and  surgeon. 
Nevertheless,  of  all  the  professions  in  which 
the  Negro  is  engaged,  that  of  medicine  is 
probably  the  one  in  which  he  has  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  technical  skill  and  the 
greatest  usefulness  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  In  no  other  direction,  I 
dare  say,  has  the  Negro  travelled  so  far  from 
the  primitive  condition  and  civilization  of 
his  savage  ancestors  in  Africa. 

Twenty  thousand  Negro  teachers  are 
rendering  devoted  service  in  colleges  and 
institutions,  in  the  segregated  public 
schools  and  in  the  little  country  school- 
houses,  sources  of  light  and  wisdom  in 
the  heart  of  the  black  belt.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand Negro  clergymen,  intelligent  and 
public-spirited,  are  training  their  congre- 
gations to  co-operation  in  all  that  makes 
for  betterment.  The  National  Negro 
Business  League,  organized  in  1900,  in- 
dicates a  remarkable  aggregation  of  en- 
ergetic men  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  help- 
fulness that  must  mean  much  in  the  long 
run.  Already  savings  banks,  building 
and  loan  associations,  co-operative  enter- 
prises organized  by  Negroes  and  for 
Negroes,  augur  a  large  measure  of  finan- 
cial success,  wherever  th-e  black  race 
does  not  come  into  cut-throat  competi- 
tion with  the  white.  In  the  many  instances 
of  prosperous  business  careers  cited  by 
the  author,  it  becomes  evident  that  in 
most  cases  the  secret  of  success  has  lain 
in  the  peculiar  personal  quality  the  Negro 
puts  into  his  service.  The  sympathy,  pa- 
tience and  understanding  that  rendered 
the  Negro  "mammy"  the  best  of  nurses 
and  the  white-haired  "uncle"  the  most 
considerate  of  counsellors  come  into  play 
wherever  this  people  undertake  to  serve. 
The  instance  of  a  highly  successful  hotel 
proprietor  who  made  a  point  of  collect- 
ing the  clothing  of  his  guests  in  the 
evening  and  getting  it  brushed  and  mend- 
ed overnight  is  cited  in  evidence.  This 
personal  quality  makes  itself  felt  in  phil- 
anthropic enterprises.  There  are  schools 
and  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums  in  the 
South,  built  out  of  the  contributions  of 
Negro  men  and  women,  some  of  whom 
are  giving  half  their  earnings  for  the 
cause  they  have  at  heart. 


Both  Dubois  and  Washington  insist 
that  the  white  man  has  no  chance  to 
know  the  Negro  at  his  best.  The  street 
lounger,  the  prostitute,  the  thriftless  and 
unwholesome  denizens  of  our  city  slums, 
are  too  well  known.  Social  barriers  pre- 
vent our  seeing  the  home  of  the  prosper- 
ous Negro,  the  activities  of  school  and 
church,  the  multiform  benevolences  of 
their  fraternal  societies.  Everyone 
should  read  the  account  Mr.  Washing- 
ton gives  of  the  efforts  of  the  Law  and 
Order  League  of  Baltimore  to  protect 
the  Negro  quarter  against  the  vicious 
\vhites  who  are  accustomed  to  prey  upon 
this  helpless  and  unorganized  population. ^ 
At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Negroes  of" 
Druid  Hill,  the  situation  was  investigat- 
ed by  a  commission  made  up  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  city,  and  it  was  proved 
that  the  fault  lay  with  the  police  who 
refused  to  enforce  the  law,  not  with  the 
people  who  were  striving  to  protect  their 
homes.  "In  this  way  a  campaign  was 
begun  to  give  Baltimore's  colored  chil- 
dren a  real  chance  in  life."  Many  other 
instances  are  given  of  Negroes  organized 
for  race  betterment,  e.  g.,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Buxton, 
Iowa,  the  Farmers'  Improvement  Society 
of  Texas,  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Louis- 
ville. 

Washington's  utterances  on  the  disen- 
franchisement  of  the  Negro  are  of  great 
interest.  The  race  has  turned  from  one 
hope  to  another  in  its  struggle  for  ad- 
vancement. Freedom  was  the  cry  of  the 
slave,  but  emancipation  once  attained, 
there  were  still  hunger  and  cold  and  dis- 
couragement. The  ballot  was  their  next 
endeavor,  but  enfranchisement  did  not 
feed  or  clothe  or  give  them  equal  oppor- 
tunity with  the  white  men.  Then  educa- 
tion was  their  hope,  the  higher  the  bet- 
ter, but  book  learning  could  not  avail 
to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
superior  race.  Now  industry  is  the 
panacea  sought.  The  shrewdest  of  them 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "Busi- 
ness pays  better  than  politics." 

The  Negro  came  out  of  slavery  with  a 
feeling  that  work  was  the  symbol  of  degra- 
dation. In  nearly  all  the  schools  conducted 
by  Negroes  in  the  South  at  the  present  time, 
Negro  children  are  learning  to  work.  The 
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Negro  came  out  of  slavery  with  almost  no 
capital  except  the  hard  discipline  and  train- 
ing ho  had  received  as  a  slave.  In  the  years 
since  that  time,  he  has  not  only  become  a 
large  land-owner,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
owner  of  his  own  home,  but  he  has  become 
a  banker  and  a  business  man.  He  came 
out  of  slavery  with  the  idea  that  somehow 
or  other  the  government,  which  freed  him, 
was  going  to  support  and  protect  him,  and 
that  the  great  hope  of  his  race  was  in  poli- 
tics and  ia  the  ballot.  In  the  last  decade 
the  Negro  has  settled  down  to  the  task  of 
building  his  own  fortune  and  of  gaining 
through  thrift,  through  industry,  and 
through  business  success  that  which  he  has 
been  denied  in  other  directions.  .  .  . 

Disenfranchisement  was  first  thought 
to  be  an  overwhelming  disaster. 

Gradually,  however,  the  temper  of  the 
people  changed.  They  began  to  see  that 
harvests  were  just  as  good  and  just  as 
bad  as  they  had  been  before  the  changes 
which  deprived  them  of  their  politi- 
cal privileges.  They  began  to  see,  in 
short,  that  there  was  still  hope  for  them 
in  economic,  if  not  in  political  direc- 
tions. A  large  part  of  the  work  which  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  did  in  those  early  years,  and 
has  continued  to  do  down  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  to  show  the  masses  of  our 
people  that  in  agriculture,  in  the  industries, 
in  commerce,  and  in  the  struggle  toward 
economic  success,,  there  were  compensations 
for  the  losses  they  had  suffered  in  other  di- 
rections. In  doing  this  we  did  not  seek  to 
give  the  people  the  idea  that  political  rights 
were  not  valuable  or  necessary,  but  rather 
to  impress  upon  them  that  economic  effi- 
ciency was  the  foundation  for  every  kind  of 
success.  .  .  . 

In  regard  to  the  political  influence  of  the 
Negro,  I  might  say,  also,  that  close  observa- 
tion in  every  state  in  the  South  convinces 
me  that  while  the  Negro  does  not  go  through 
the  form  of  casting  the  ballot  in  order  to 
express  his  political  influence  to  the  extent 
that  the  white  man  does,  in  every  southern 
community  there  is  a  group  of  property- 
holding  men,  and  often  women,  of  high  char- 
actor,  who  do  always  exert  political  influ- 
ence in  the  matters  that  concern  the  pro- 
tection and  progress  of  their  race.  Some- 
times this  influence  is  exerted  individually, 
sometimes  in  groups,  but  it  is  felt  neverthe- 
less. I  know  any  number  of  Negroes  in  the 
South  whose  influence  is  so  strong  because 
of  their  character  that  their  wish  or  word 
expressed  to  a  local  or.  state  official  will  go 
almost  as  far  as  the  word  of  any  white  man 
will  go.  There  is  a  kind  of  influence  that 
the  man  exerts  who  is  prosperous,  intelli- 
gent and  possesses  high  character,  a  kind  of 
influence  that  is  intangible  and  hard  to  de- 
fine, but  which  no  law  can  deprive  him  of. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  sort  of 
personal  influence  I  have  described  is  in  any 
way  a  substitute  for  the  ballot,  or  can  be 


expected  to  take  its  place.  It  ought  to  be 
clearly  recognized  that,  in  a  republican  form 
of  government,  if  any  group  of  people  is 
left  permanently  without  the  franchise  it  is 
placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  I  do  not 
object  to  restrictions  being  placed  upon  the 
use  of  the  ballot,  but  if  any  portion  of  the 
population  is  prevented  from  taking  part  in 
the  government  by  reason  of  these  restric- 
tions, they  should  have  held  out  before 
them  the  incentive  of  securing  the  ballot  in 
proportion  as  they  grow  in  property-holding, 
intelligence,  and  character. 

Booker  Washington  is  the  type  of  a 
great  race  movement, — such  a  type  as  we 
find  in  Moses,  in  George  Washington,  in 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Since  he  has  suffered 
with  his  people  and  for  them,  his  esti- 
mate of  the  significance  of  that  struggle 
must  have  weight. 

People  differ,  and  will  always  differ  no 
doubt,  as  to  whether  the  desire  to  civilize 
the  African  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  bring- 
ing him  to  America,  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
suffering  and  expense.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  worth 
all  that  it  had  cost.  .  .  . 

This  book,  the  pronouncement  of  the 
greatest  authority  on  'the  Negro  problem, 
is  characterized  throughout  by  a  sane 
and  patient  optimism. 

The  cause  of  the  Negro  is  the  cause  of  the 
man  who  is  farthest  down  everywhere  in  the 
world.  Educate  him,  give  him  character, 
and  make  him  efficient  as  a  labourer,  and 
every  other  portion  of  the  community  will 
be  lifted  higher.  Degrade  the  Negro,  hold 
him  in  peonage,  ignorance,  or  any  other 
form  of  slavery,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  community  will  be  held  down 
with  him.  It  is  not  possible  for  one  man 
to  hold  another  man  down  in  the  ditch 
without  staying  down  there  with  him.  .  .  . 

The  Negro  is  making  progress  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  he  made  progress  in  slavery 
times.  There  is,  however,  this  difference. 
In  slavery  the  progress  of  the  Negro  was  a 
menace  to  the  white  man.  The  security  of 
the  white  master  depended  upon  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  black  slave.  In  freedom  the 
security  and  happiness  of  each  race  depend, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  on  the  education  and 
the  progress  of  the  other.  The  problem  of 
slavery  was  to  keep  the  Negro  down;  the 
problem  of  freedom  is  to  raise  him  up.  .  .  . 

To  me  the  history  of  the  Negro  people  In 
America  seems  like  the  story  of  a  great  ad- 
venture, in  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
glad  to  have  had  a  share.  So  far  from  be- 
ing a  misfortune  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
a  rare  privilege  to  have  part  in  the  strug- 
gles, the  plans,  and  the  ambitions  of  ten 
millions  of  people  who  are  making  their 
way  from  slavery  to  freedom. 
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THE  ROXBURY  CARPET  FACTORY  STRIKE 


ELIZABETH  G.  EVANS 


Boston  has  had  its  successful  women's 
strike,  as  well  as  New  York.  The  Bos- 
ton affair,  to  be  sure,  was  of  minute  pro- 
portions, as  compared  to  that  of  New 
York,  and  there  were  dramatic  differ- 
ences between  the  two  struggles  corre- 
sponding perhaps  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  But  the  Boston 
and  the  New  York  strikes  have  many 
important  elements  in  common  and  they 
may  equally  be  counted  as  the  opening 
of  a  new  era  for  women  in  industry. 

The  heroines  of  the  Boston  strike  are 
weavers  at  the  Roxbury  Carpet  Factory. 
In  contrast  to  the  shifting  personnel  and 
the  many  races  which  so  complicate  the 
industrial  situation  in  Xew  York,  the 
Roxbury  weavers  are  Americans  born 
and  bred  and  many  of  them  have  grown 
grey  in  service  at  the  Roxbury  mill. 
Others  tell  of  fathers  and  of  grand- 
fathers who  worked  there  before  them. 
Numbers  of  them  have  never  worked  in 
any  other  establishment.  Ties  of  old- 
time  memories  and  of  real  affection  bind 
these  women  to  the  place  where  they 
have  earned  their  bread.  They  feel  a 
proprietorship  in  the  looms  that  they 
have  operated  such  as  a  good  rider  feels 
for  his  horse,  or  a  good  farmer  for  the 
land  into  which  he  has  plowed  his  life. 
While  so  strong  is  the  sense  of  comrade- 
ship among  them  that  a  wrong  done  to 
one  is  felt  as  a  wrong  done  to  all,  spon- 
taneously, as  in  a  family  group. 

In  the  old  days  when  the  mill  was 
owned  and  managed  by  the  men  who 
had  founded  the  industry,  the  family 
feeling  included  the  members  of  the  firm. 
"Mr.  -  —  liked  to  see  us  earn  good 
money,"  one  and  another  have  remarked. 
"He  knew  us  all.  and  he  always  had  a 
pleasant  word."  But  now  the  concern  is 
a  corporation  and  absentee  proprietors 
own  the  stock.  Profits  must  go  to  the 
maintenance  of  non-producers  who 
neither  toil  nor  spin,  and  the  loyalty  of 
those  in  authority  runs  wholly  to  these 
absentee  owners,  and  in  no  degree  to 
the  faithful  women  who  have  worked  so 
long  at  the  looms.  Thus  the  common 
interests  and  mutual  good-will  of  the  old 
days  have  come  to  be  replaced  by  a  cash- 
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nexus,  pure  and  simple.  Human  ties 
may  still  bind  the  workers  together ;  they 
no  longer  cut  a  figure  between  employer 
and  employed. 

With  personal  amenities  thus  obliter- 
ated, the  clash  of  opposing  interests  has 
come  to  the  fore.  Distrust  has  been  bred 
among  the  workers,  and  in  managers  a 
disposition  to  make  profits  at  the  workers' 
expense.  When  the  thread  was  poor  in 
quality  and  snarled  or  broke,  it  was  the 
weaver  who  lost  time  and  money;  perr 
haps  she  was  even  laid  off  for  a  couple 
of  days  as  a  penalty  for  imperfect  work. 
When  the  loom  needed  repair,  it  was  the 
weaver  again  who  suffered  loss.  Thus 
the  wage  of  twelve  or  thirteen  dollars 
quoted  for  the  most  skilled  workers  was 
a  top  figure  which  in  point  of  fact  was 
rarely  attained;  and  the  same,  of  course, 
held  true  with  the  less  skillful  weavers 
whose  top  wage  was  as  low  as  seven  and 
a  half  dollars  a  week. 

However,  these  and  other  grievances 
were  accepted  in  good  humor  as  "all  in  a 
day's  work."  Not  until,  in  the  face  of 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  a  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent  cut  for  the  velvet  weav- 
ers was  decreed,  to  be  followed  presently 
by  a  second  similar  cut,  with  a  two  weeks' 
lay  off  following  that,  did  the  moment 
for  rebellion  come.  Then  (perhaps  re- 
membering the  Shirt  Waist  Strike  in 
New  York),  velvet  weavers  and  tapestry 
weavers  together,  119  strong  they 
trooped  down  to  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  and  were  organized  as 
Local  721  of  the  United  Textile  Workers 
of  America.  And  when  two  weeks  later 
the  mill  whistle  blew  its  morning  sum- 
mons, the  once  obedient  women,  eager 
for  the  chance  to  work  on  any  terms  their 
employer  might  decree,  were  replaced  by 
an  organized  body,  ready  to  stand  to- 
gether in  demanding  a  fair  wage  for  hon- 
est work. 

Xo  doubt  at  first  this  seemed  to  the 
authorities  like  child's  play,  for  the  ware- 
house was  still  well  stocked,  and  divi- 
dends would  not  suffer  if  the  mill  should 
stand  idle  for  a  few  weeks  more.  By 
then,  necessity  might  be  relied  upon  to 
drive  the  "hands"  to  work.  But  those 
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who  so  argued  little  reckoned  with  the 
spirit  animating  their  once  docile  work- 
ers— strong  now  with  the  strength  of 
organization,  backed  in  their  individual 
resources  by  a  mighty  comradeship  which 
seemed  to  raise  up  allies  out  of  the 
ground.  Money  flowed  into  their  treas- 
ury from  many  Central  Labor  Union  lo- 
cals with  a  generosity  amazing  to  those 
who  have  not  grasped  the  solidarity  for 
which  the  word  labor  stands.  With  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  strike  benefits  to  the 
more  hard  pressed,  no  fear  now  that 
hunger  will  break  their  ranks  ! 

Meanwhile  the  neighborhood  was 
aroused  on  the  strikers'  side.  Property 
owners  invited  the  girl  pickets  to  stand 
in  their  yards,  and  self-respecting  women 
need  no  longer  fear  arrest  for  "loitering 
on  the  street."  Chairs  were  brought  out, 
and  rugs  to  protect  the  feet  of  the  watch- 
ers when  it  was  damp  or  cold.  There 
was  a  welcome  at  the  kitchen  fire  for 
those  chilled  with  the  long  vigil.  By  eight 
in  the  morning  or  earlier  the  pickets  and 
their  sympathizers  from  outside  the 
ranks  of  labor  brought  in  by  the  Wom- 
en's Trade  Union  League,  gathered  round 
an  improvised  table  and  feasted  on  hot 
coffee,  doughnuts,  and  buns ;  friendly  re- 
porters passed  the  news  and  trained 
cameras  on  the  group,  and  merry  greet- 
ings were  called  out  by  one  and  an- 
other passerby.  Even  the  police  were 
genial,  their  good-will  given  perforce  to 
women  who  were  so  courageous,  yet  so 
scrupulous  to  keep  within  the  law. 

Truly  this  looks  like  an  ideal  commun- 
ity !  Here  neighbors  are  friends  and 
stand  together  like  kinfolk  in  time  of 
need.  Has  the  reign  of  peace  and  good- 
will come  down  on  earth  at  last?  Alas, 
no !  for  there  stands  the  mill,  in  the  keep- 
ing of  men  who  owe  allegiance  to  ab- 
sentee owners ;  and  there  comes  a  strike 
breaker — Armenian,  Pole,  or  Greek — to 
take  the  bread  from  a  sister  worker's 
mouth.  Fortunately,  however,  there  are 
but  few  of  these  poor  creatures,  and  most 
of  them  soon  quit  their  jobs ;  for  even 
though  they  can  scarce  speak  English, 
they  soon  learn  that  they  are  at  war  with 
the  working  class  code  of  ethics,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  code  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
Thus  for  twelve  long  weeks,  all  but  a 


negligible  number  of  looms  continued 
idle. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  revolt,  when 
a  committee  presented  the  grievances  of 
the  strikers  at  the  mill  office,  the  mem- 
bers in  effect  were  shown  the  door.  The 
mill  was  an  organization ;  its  capital 
stock  and  its  absentee  owners  were  one 
incorporate  body,  represented  by  salaried 
officials  to  conduct  its  business  and  press 
its  claims.  To  the  operatives,  however, 
the  benefits  of  organization  were  denied. 
But  it  gradually  became  evident  that 
something  must  be  done.  The  spirit  of 
the  strikers  was  indomitable,  and  without 
their  help,  the  mill  could  not  be  run. 
Then  it  was  that  the  managers  consent- 
ed to  meet  John  Golden,  president  of 
the  United  Textile  Workers,  intelligent, 
sober-minded,  bred  up  in  the  English 
trade  union  school,  well  informed  as  to 
market  conditions  and  wages  in  compet- 
ing concerns.  And  when  these  men  got 
together,  all  experts,  mill  agents  and 
business  agent  for  the  help,  just  two  con- 
ferences sufficed  to  settle  the  strike. 

It  was  a  victory  for  the  weavers  on 
every  point.  The  wage  scale  previously 
prevailing  was  restored.  Better  still,  be- 
cause more  far-reaching,  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  was  conceded. 
Hereafter  grievances  may  be  presented 
at  the  mill  office  by  a  committee,  while 
in  differences  that  cannot  be  so  adjusted, 
the  representative  of  the  Textile  Union 
will  be  called  in.  With  honest  John 
Golden  to  advise  them  and  to  mediate  in 
time  of  need,  no  fear  hereafter  that  these 
Roxbury  carpet  weavers  will  be  down- 
trodden nor  yet  that  they  will  be  unrea- 
sonable in  their  demands.  They  will 
simply  have  a  voice,  as  in  fair  play  they 
should  have,  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
they  work.  And  gradually,  by  the  power 
of  their  example,  they  can  gather  into 
their  organization  all  their  fellow  work- 
ers in  the  mill. 

Thus  the  little  group  of  women  who 
on  February  28  of  the  year  1910  were 
organized  as  Local  721  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  can  be  re- 
lied upon  not  only  to  stand  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  practicability  and  the  value 
of  organization  among  women,  but  to  act 
as  a  flying  wedge  in  the  struggle  of  the 
workers  to  win  a  right  to  a  fuller  life. 
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THIS    IS    THE    WAY    WE    BRUSH    OUR    TEETH    SO    EARLY    MONDAY    MORNING. 
Toothbrush    drill    in   a   public   school    at   Brookline,    Mass. 

NEW  YORK  CITY'S  DENTAL  HYGIENE 
CONFERENCE  AND  EXHIBIT 

MABEL  RAE 

ROBERT  L.  STEVENS  FUND  FOR  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH  IN  HOBOKEN 


The  conservation  of  national  re- 
sources— the  conservation  of  national 
health — the  prevention  of  ill  health — the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis — and  now  of 
mouth  unwholesomeness — all  these  are 
parts  of  the  great  wholesome  awakening 
which  is  sweeping  into  the  thought  of 
the  American  people.  Everywhere  is 
this  idea  showing  itself  in  small  ways 
and  in  large,  and  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant demonstrations  took  place  in  New 
York  last  week  in  the  Dental  Hygiene 
Conference  and  Exhibit. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  prom- 
ising echoes  in  the  press  of  what  was 
coming.  The  Children's  Aid  Society 
has  been  doing  pioneer  work.  At  pres- 
ent three  clinics  are  maintained  and  more 
are  hoped  for.  Notable,  too,  is  the  Free 
Dental  Clinic  on  East  I2ist  street  organ- 
ized by  Judge  Peter  T.  Barlow,  with 
Marjorie  Clark  in  charge  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  health  department.  The 
physical  director  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
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Storey,  reports  that  during  last  year  be- 
tween eight  hundred  and  one  thousand 
cases  of  bad  and  unclean  teeth  had  been 
found  and  treated.  The  fund  given  by 
Dorothy  Whitney  for  education  regard- 
ing children's  health,  placed  special  em- 
phasis upon  oral  hygiene. 

From  May  12  to  18,  the  assembly  room 
in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Building  was 
devoted  to  setting  forth  facts  concern- 
ing oral  hygiene,  through  talks  and  ad- 
dresses by  leaders  in  the  work  and  by 
means  of  an  exhibit.  The  meetings  were 
conducted  by  the  Dental  Hygiene  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  City  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  and  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society. 

At  the  exhibit  the  subject  was  present- 
ed daily  to  the  children  by  one  or  two 
stereopticon  lectures.  The  evening  ad- 
dresses were  by  well-known  leaders  and 
many  comparatively  new  facts  were 
brought  out.  As  is  always  the  case  the 
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greatest  benefit  was  the  treatment  by 
newspapers,  which  reported  the  confer- 
ence in  several  instances  with  illustra- 
tions. 

Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  president 
qf_  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on 
National  Health,  presided  at  the  opening 
session.  He  said: 

I  think  no  one  doubts  to-day  that  the 
movement  of  improved  vitality  of  the  nation 
Is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest 
movement  in  the  reform  which  we  have  in 
force  in  this  country,  and  dental  hygiene  is 
in  one  way  fundamental.  It  certainly  is  the 
beginning  of  nutrition  and  sometimes  it  is 
the  end.  It  is  a  reform  which  as  yet  has 
been  very  little  appreciated,  but  it  is  grow- 
ing with  great  rapidity.  When  we  consider 
that  in  Boston,  Forsythe  left  $2,000,000  dedi- 
cated to  the  improvement  of  the  teeth  of  that 
city,  we  realize  how  much  improvement  is 
needed,  and  what  can  be  done. 

In  this  city  investigations,  among  school 
children  show  that  from  forty  per  cent  to 
sixty  per  cent  have  defective  teeth,  and  we 
know  that  children  have  less  defective  teeth 
than  adults,  so  that  it  is  probably  true  that 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  90,000,000  people 
in  the  United  States  have  something  the  mat- 
ter with  their  teeth. 

The  medical  profession  is  the  one  profes- 
sion in  the  world  whose  members,  in  order 
to  succeed,  must  eliminate  themselves,  and 
the  dentists  are  doing  their  share  to  elimin- 
ate the  need  of  dentistry.  That  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  is  known  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  facts.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  bad  teeth  that  people  are 
very 'apt  to  imagine  they  are  a  necessary 
evil,  but  the  point  of  this  conference  is  to 
point  out  that  they  are  an  unnecessary  evil. 
.  .  .  When  the  Owen  bill  for  a  national 
department  of  health  is  passed,  as  I  hope 
it  will  be  within  a  year,  we  shall  have  gov- 
ernmental machinery  for  investigating  the 
exact  condition  of  vitality  in  this  country, 
and  one  of  the  first  investigations  will  be  a 
study  of  the  teeth  of  the  nation.  There  is 
probably,  economically,  no  part  of  the  physi- 
cal apparatus  of  man  which  is  so  important 
an  asset.  President  Roosevelt  has  said  that 
national  vigor  is  the  greatest  asset  in  Amer- 
ica, and  it  has  been  shown  by  those  who 
have  done  a  little  reform  work  in  improving 
the  teeth  of  school  children  here  in  New 
York.  For  instance,  an  expenditure  of  $342 
has  resulted  not  only  in  the  saving  of  a 
much  larger  dental  bill  later,  and  improv- 
ing digestion  and  physical  condition  gener- 
ally of  children,  but  is  calculated  to  have 
saved  at  least  $2,000  worth  of  time.  I  think 
it  is  far  within  the  truth  to  say  that  for 
every  dollar  put  into  the  campaign  to  pre- 
vent the  decay  of  teeth,  ten  dollars'  worth 
of  benefit  will  accrue. 

Senator    Robert    L.    Owen    of    Okla- 


homa, who  introduced  the  bill  for  a 
national  department  of  health,  appealed 
to  the  conference  for  support. 

There  is  a  great  contest  going  on  through- 
out the  world  and  throughout  the  American 
nation  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.    .    .    .    There  is  no  reason 
why  a  human  being  should  not  run  his  full 
term.     None  but  the  ignorance  of  man,  and 
this     is    a    combat    between    ignorance    and 
knowledge,  and  it  is  a  question  as  to  where 
the   soldiers   shall   come   from   in   behalf  of 
knowledge,   and  with    what    authority    and 
with  what  force  we  shall  make    this    fight, 
with  what  power  we  shall  make  it,  and  there- 
fore   I    favor    putting   into   full   power   and 
with  full  dignity  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  this  contest  in  favor  of  health 
as    against    disease.     We    are   marching    in 
regiments  in  this  battle,  and  one  of  the  great 
regiments,  40,000  strong,  are  the  dentists  of 
the  land.     There  is  nothing  more  important 
than  the  preservation  of  the  teeth,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  neglected  in  this  country. 
Only  eight  per  cent  of  the    people    of    the 
United  States  go  to  the  dentists.    No  wonder 
they   die.    .    .    .    Have   you   ever   stopped   to 
think  what  an  enormous  commercial  value  it 
is  to  preserve  the  lives  of  our  people  who 
now   die   by   preventable   diseases?      It   has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt  that  we  lose  over  600,000  people  an- 
nually    from    preventable    disease.    ...    If 
we  had  the  fundamental  government  doing 
its  part,  with    great    laboratories    studying 
out  the  questions  affecting  human  life  and 
giving  those  facts  to  every  board  of  health 
and    to    every    school    teacher    in    the    land 
through  bulletins  of  advice,  why,  in  that  case 
we  would  save  these  lives,   and   estimating 
American  citizens  at  $5,000  apiece — and  an 
average  citizen  will  earn  more  than  that — that 
makes,  for  600.000  people,  a  value  in  money 
of  $3,000,000,000  per  annum;    and  we  have 
3,000,000  people  on  an  average,  sick  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.    It  is  worth  a  $1,000,- 
000,000  to  take  care  of  those  people,  and  to 
count  what  they  would  earn  if  they  were  in 
good  physical  condition  for  performing  the 
labor  of  this  country — the  total  would  easily 
make    four    or    five    million     per     annum. 
In    a    single    decade      it    would     mean     a 
value   of   40,000,000,000,   nearly   half   of   the 
national  wealth.     It  would  mean  over  6,000,- 
000  people.      It  would  mean  more  than  the 
total  population  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
.  .  .  Now,  it  requires  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  express  themselves  in  the  only  way 
they  can,  and  that  is  by  petition,  and  if  you 
will  notice  the  Congressional  Record  you  will 
see  every  day  some  senator  arise  and  submit  a 
memorial  from  some  medical  society  asking 
for  a  department  of  health,  and  it  goes  to 
the  committee  on  public  health,  and  there  is 
apt  to  be  buried,  unless  somebody  will  fight 
for   it   and   demand   action.      I   rejoice  that 
Senator  Depew  of  this  state  stands  for  a  de- 
partment of  health.    I  believe  the  bill  is  go- 
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ing  to  pass  because  the  people  of  the  country 
are  writing  personal  letters  to  the  members 
of  the  senate  and  to  the  members  of  the 
House  and  are  making  them  feel  that  the 
people  want  a  department  of  health.  .  .  . 

At  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Owen's 
address  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  that  this  conference  endorses 
the  principle  represented  in  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Congress  by  Sen- 
ator Owen,  and  urges  upon  Congress  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  national  department 
of  health. 

Dr.  William  R.  Woodbury,  who  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  a  dental  conference 
and  exhibit  in  Boston  and  who  has  given 
largely  of  his  time  and  efforts,  empha- 
sized the  movement  as  civic,  economic 
and  primarily  of  the  home.  He  de- 
scribed the  present  status  of  the  dental 
hygiene  movement  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Germany  recognizes  the  necessity  of  good 
nutrition,  good  teeth  and  a  wholesome 
mouth.  Germany's  interest  springs  from 
her  need  of  physically  sound  men  and  wo- 
men. Napoleon  said,  "An  army  crawls  on 
its  stomach."  To  maintain  its  magnificent 
fighting  machine,  its  army  with  its  ready-at- 
hand  efficiency,  to  safeguard  its  peace  and 
prosperity,  every  man  must  have  good  teeth 
and  a  mouth  which  does  its  full  work.  To 
secure  this  efficiency,  children  in  the  public 
schools  are  taught  how  to  care  for  and  save 
their  teeth.  In  Strassburg,  where  Dr.  Jes- 
sen  began  his  pioneer  work  in  mouth,  hy- 
giene, a  municipal  dental  clinic  has  been 
evolved.  In  the  German  Empire  thirty-five 
cities  and  towns  are  now  maintaining  dental 
hospitals  and  infirmaries.  .  .  . 

England  is  awakening  to  the  national  im- 
portance of  good  teeth.  In  the  last  ten 
years  the  rejections  for  bad  condition  of  the 
teeth  in  the  British  army  have  increased 
fifty  per  cent. 

The  town  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  comes  first 
as  undertaking  thorough  instruction  in 
mouth  hygiene,  combined  with  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  teeth  of  its  school  children, 
by  skilled  dentists  working  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  school  board.  In  the  Pierce 
Grammar  School,  tooth  brush  drills  are 
given  in  the  three  first  grades  daily  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term,  until  the  habit  of 
bringing  a  clean  mouth  to  school  each  day 
is  acquired.  The  children  begin  their  school 
life  understanding  the  fact  that  good  health, 
a  sound  body  and  satisfactory  progress  in 
school  go  hand-in-hand. 

Dr.  Woodbury  commended  the  cus- 
tom at  the  Bellevue  Clinic  of  having  a 
trained  kindergarten  teacher  as  a  part 
of  the  dental  clinic.  The  children  enjoy 


A    COIJNKR    OF    THE    EXHIBIT. 

Boston  lent   New  York  part  of  the  original  dental 
hygiene   exhibit. 


going  to  the  dentist  and  they  boast  of 
their  white  teeth.  He  said  that  the  New 
York  problem  had  been  simplified  by  the 
division  of  the  city  into  districts  for  the 
tuberculosis  campaign.  A  dental  clinic 
in  every  hospital  as  a  part  of  its  equip- 
ment offers  a  center  to  which  those  need- 
ing attention  may  come,  and  the  medical, 
tuberculosis  and  dental  work  can  be  done 
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together  with  the  result  that  each  requi- 
site factor  is  reinforced. 

Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  presented  in- 
terestingly some  facts  which  though  well 
known  require  constant  reiteration. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  teeth  he  keeps. 
The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  our 
teeth  is  for  them  not  to  have  enough  to  do — 
it  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  us 
also.  Spiritualized  and  cultured  as  we  have 
become,  we  still  fight  the  battle  of  life  with 
our  teeth,  though  we  no  longer  chew  our 
enemies'  ears  or  throats.  .  .  .  Bone  cored, 
enamel  coated  and  rock  ribbed  as  the  hills, 
the  teeth  are  more  absolutely  under  our  con- 
trol than  almost  any  other  structure  of  the 
body.  Neglect  them  and  they  decay  at  once. 
Give  them  proper  attention  and  they  will  go 
on  repairing  themselves  for  forty,  fifty, 
sixty  years.  .  .  . 

Give  children  plenty  of  roughening  food 
to  chew  and  they  will  get  the  pearly 
vigor  of  the  savage  tooth  with  the  endurance 
of  the  Caucasian's.  Above  all  the  food 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  ex- 
ercise and  massage  to  the  gums.  Part  of 
this  can  be  given  by  plenty  of  coarse  food 
in  addition  to  real  food — not  as  a  substitute 
for  it — and  part  by  intentional  and  vigorous 
friction  with  the  tooth  brush.  To  brush  the 
gums  well  is  half  the  value  of  brushing  the 
teeth.  .  .  . 

Keep  the  mouth  and  gums  strictly  clean 
and  the  teeth  will 
take  care  of  them- 
selves. There  are 
thirty-three  distinct 
named  and  labelled 
sorts  of  bacilli  or 
"bugs"  in  our  mouths 
as  normal  parlor 
boarders,  but  they'll 
behave  with  perfect 
propriety  unless  you 
give  them  carrion  to 
get  drunk  on. 


Dr.  George  W. 
G  o  1  e  r  ,  who  as 
health  officer  of 
Rochester  has  done 
pioneer  work  in 
establishing  dental 
examinations  and 
dental  clinics,  men- 
tioned some  of  the 
apparently  uncon- 
,nected  defects 
which  may  result 
from  tooth  decay, 
such  a  s  "hunch- 
back, club  foot, 


IN   A   DENTAL   CLINIC. 

The   dentist  of  the   Children's   Aid   Society  found 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  needing  treatment. 


knock  knees,  smallpox  and  other  scrofu- 
lous conditions." 

The  same  emphasis  was  made  by  Dr. 
Thaddeus  P.  Hyatt  of  Brooklyn,  who 
said: 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  dental  end 
of  a  nerve  can  manifest  itself  in  the  eye, 
causing  temporary  blindness;  that  it  can 
manifest  itself  in  the  ear,  causing  tempor- 
ary deafness,  and  it  can  manifest  itself  in 
the  muscles,  causing  temporary  paralysis  and 
insanity.  .  .  .  One  ef  the  greatest  preven- 
tives of  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils  is  a 
perfectly  shaped  dental  arch  and  palate, 
with  the  teeth  in  proper  condition. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  figures 
in  regard  to  school  children's  teeth  were 
cited  by  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  head  of 
its  department  of  child  hygiene.  He 
stated  that  an  investigation  of  39,000 
cases  had  proved  that  children  with  de- 
cayed teeth  spend  fifty  per  cent  more 
time  in  graduating  from  the  schools  than 
those  with  good  teeth,  thereby  costing  the 
city  fifty  per  cent  more  to  educate  them. 
"How  many  here  knew  enough  five 
years  ago  to  brush  their  teeth  up  and 
down  instead  of  crosswise?,"  he  asked. 
The  show  of  hands  was  so  small  that  it 
was  suggested  that 
they  were  dentists. 
The  Relation  of 
Modern  Dentistry 
to  the  Tuberculosis 
Problem  was  the 
subject  of  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Dr.  S. 
Adolphus  Knopf, 
who  said: 


The  proper  feeding 
of  the  tuberculous 
patient  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  fac- 
tors. It  cannot  be 
done  if  the  patient 
has  bad  teeth  .  .  . 
We  have  in  the 
greater  city  of  New 
York  alone  from 
forty  to  fifty  thous- 
and consumpt  ive 
poor.  I  do  not  be- 
1  i  e  v  e  I  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  the 
majority  of  them 
need  dental  atten- 
tion and  I  know  for 
a.  fact  that  only  a 
very  small  minority 
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get  it.  ...  How  can  we  expect  patients 
to  eat  plenty  of  food  and  chew  well  when 
they  are  thus  handicapped  in  the  most  es- 
sential point  of  the  treatment?  .  .  . 

One  way  to  help  is  to  create  more  dental 
dispensaries,  endow  them  so  that  good  work 
may  be  done,  the  workers  paid  and  the  ma- 
terial furnished  gratuitously  to  worthy  pa- 
tients. Every  sanatorium  or  special  hospital 
for  consumptives  should  have  one  or  several 
dentists  attached  to  its  staff,  with  a  well 
equipped  office  and  an  abundance  of  material 
needed  for  the  efficacious  treatment  of  all 
patients  whose  teeth  need  attention. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Cronin  of  the  Mew  York 
Health  Department  described  its  work 
for  dental  hygiene,  William  Church  Os- 
born  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  which 
for  two  years  has  been  experimenting  in 
the  subject  and  conducts  three  clinics, 
suggested  that  the  educational  work  be 
carried  directly  into  the  schools  in  New 
York.  Others  who  spoke  were  Dr.  S. 
Josephine  Baker,  chief  of  the  New  York 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene ;  Katherine  D. 
Blake  for  the  committee  on  physical  wel- 


fare of  the  Women  Principals  Associa- 
tion. 

Many  requests  have  come  from  other 
cities  and  towns  for  the  exhibit*  and  it 
will  be  shown  at  the  National  Education 
Association  convention  in  Boston  in  July ; 
in  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  Jersey  City,  Ho- 
boken,  Newark  and  other  places,  gen- 
erally under  the  auspices  of  the  boards 
of  education  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  local  dentists.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
city  in  the  country  will  be  reached  before 
long  and  for  the  purpose  of  easy  travel- 
ing the  exhibit  will  be  incorporated  in  a 
form  which  may  be  set  up,  packed  and 
expressed  with  a  minimum  of  time  and 
effort. 

So,  though  comparatively  young,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  "clean  mouth  cam- 
paign" has  proved  its  right  to  existence, 
that  it  will  maintain  its  place  in  the  army 
fighting  for  national  vitality  and  develop 
progressively  in  scope  and  strength. 


CLOSING  THE  LITTLE  BLACK  SCHOOL- 
HOUSE 

SECOND   NATIONAL   NEGRO   CONFERENCE    RESULTS   IN  NEW 

ORGANIZATION 

MAY  WHITE  OVINGTON 

BROOKLYN 


At  the  second  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Negro  Committee  in  New 
York  May  12-14,  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion was  disfranchisement,  the  effect 
of  political  disability  upon  the  Negro. 
The  day  sessions  in  the  United  Charities 
Building  were  closed  to  the  public,  while 
open  meetings  were  held  at  Berkeley 
Theater  and  Cooper  Union. 

The  committee  stands  for  a  full  and 
frank  discussion  of  conditions  among 
Negroes  in  the  United  States.  It  gath- 
ered its  speakers  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  bringing  together  men  and 
women  of  widely  differing  opinions  upon 
social  and  economic  questions,  but  one  in 
their  desire  for  justice  and  opportunity 
for  the  Negro  race.  Among  its  colored 
speakers  was  the  novelist,  Charles  W. 


Chesnutt  of  Cleveland;  Dr.  DuBois  of 
Atlanta,  scholar  and  prose  poet;  Kelly 
Miller,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Howard  University,  one  of  the  few 
speakers  who  enlivened  his  subject  with 
humor;  Rev.  Reverdy  Ransom,  George 
H.  White,  Ida  Wells-Barnett  of  Chicago 
and  Mary  Church  Terrell  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  speakers  of  the  white  race  ranged 
all  the  way  from  a  conservative  Vir- 
ginian, Oscar  Crosby,  who  closed  the 
Saturday  night  meeting,  to  the  labor 
champion,  Clarence  Darrow  of  Chicago. 
Among  the  educators  were  Superintend- 
ent Maxwell  of  the  New  York  public 
schools,  Professors  Dewey  and  Boas  of 
Columbia,  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of 
Harvard,  and  Horace  Bumpstead,  ex- 
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president  of  Atlanta  University.  Albert 
E.  Pillsbury,  ex-attorney  general  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Moorfield  Storey  repre- 
sented the  law.  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  of  New  York,  made  a  ringing 
speech,  and  Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  presided 
at  the  Cooper  Union  meeting.  This 
evening  was  rich  in  speakers,  including 
Congressman  Bennet  of  New  York,  au- 
thor of  several  bills  to  reduce  southern 
representation,  and  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 
Altogether  the  meetings  were  so  full  of 
interesting  presentation  and  discussion 
of  Negro  conditions  that  it  was  voted 
hereafter  to  have  them  open  to  all. 

The  conference  brought  out  clearly  a 
few  definite  facts.  First  among  these 
was  the  accomplishment  in  the  southern 
states  of  the  complete  disfranchisement 
of  the  colored  man.  Whether  or  not  a 
few  hundred  Negroes  are  allowed  to 
drop  their  votes  into  a  ballot  box,  condi- 
tions show  conclusively  that  the  Negro's 
power  as  a  voter  is  nil,  that  he  can  effect 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment; that  the  men  in  the  legislatures, 
in  the  judgeships,  the  supervisors  of 
education,  are  responsible  to  the  white 
voter  only.  This  was  the  first  funda- 
mental fact  brought  out  by  a  study  of 
southern  state  constitutions  and  by  the 
testimony  of  colored  men  as  to  how  the 
constitutions  work. 

Accepting  the  fact  of  disfranchise- 
ment, Moorfield  Storey  proceeded  to 
show  how  it  affects  the  Negro  in  the 
courts. 

Disfranchisement  enables  the  white  voter 
to  elect  judges  who  share  his  prejudices,  but 
leaves  the  colored  man  without  the  present  or 
potential  influence  which  public  opinion 
properly  exercises  upon  judicial  action.  The 
courts  are  made  responsible,  not  to  the  whole 
of  the  community,  but  only  to  the  white  part 
of  It.  Every  argument  by  which  an  elective 
judiciary  is  defended  tells  against  the  sys- 
tem which  disfranchises  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Storey  went  on  to  say  that  we  must 
battle  against  the  state  of  mind  which, 
with  or  without  disfranchisement,  denies 
the  Negro  his  rights.  He  showed  how 
this  state  of  mind  has  shown  itself 
among  those  highest  in  authority,  citing 
the  cases  of  the  two  troops  of  United 


States  soldiers,  the  Fourteenth  Battery 
of  Artillery  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Infan- 
try. Some  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
Fourteenth  Battery,  stationed  at  Athens, 
O.,  in  1904,  attempted  to  break  open  a 
jail  to  rescue  a  comrade  and  in  so  doing 
killed  one  militiaman  and  wounded  at 
least  two  others.  The  facts  were  clear. 
For  this,  one  soldier  was  sentenced  to 
a  year  in  the  penitentiary  and  another 
fined.  In  1906  it  was  charged  that  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  In- 
fantry fired  upon  the  town  of  Browns- 
ville, Texas.  No  evidence  was  found  to 
fix  the  guilt  upon  any  one,  but  these  sol- 
diers were  discharged  without  trial 
though  in  the  case  of  the  Athens  soldiers 
the  secretary  of  war  had  declared  that 
"no  matter  how  guilty  a  man  is  he  is 
entitled  to  be  defended  by  counsel."  The 
only  reason,  Mr.  Storey  believes,  for  the 
difference  in  treatment  of  the  two  sets 
of  men  was  that  the  men  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Infantry  were  black. 

But  the  effect  of  disfranchisement 
upon  education  is  the  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion probably  most  interesting  to  read- 
ers of  THE  SURVEY,  believing  as  they 
must  that  all  our  children  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  training  in  good  public 
schools.  The  situation  today  of  the  col- 
ored child  in  those  states  where  the  Ne- 
gro is  disfranchised  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  DuBois  in  a  lengthy  and  careful 
paper.  Among  the  facts  for  which  he 
brought  conclusive  proof  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  That  while  the  state  appropriates 
money  for  education  according  to  the 
per  capita  school  population,  black  and 
white,  this  money  is  distributed  unequal- 
ly, the  white  receiving  a  far  larger  share 
than  the  black.  That,  secondly,  there  is 
an  attempt  to  decrease  the  efficiency  of 
present  .Negro  schools  by  a  reduction  in 
salaries  and  a  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  the  teachers.  Thirdly,  that  all  the  su- 
pervisors of  colored  schools  are  white 
men.  And,  fourthly,  that  the  method  of 
appropriation  and  distribution  of  school 
funds  is  causing  much  discontent  in  those 
counties  where  white  children  predomin- 
ate; since  the  white  child  in  the  black 
belt,  profiting  by  the  Negro  child's  pres- 
ence, receives  a  better  schooling  than  the 
white  child  in  the  white  hill  counties. 
Dr.  DuBois  dwelt  upon  the  double  sys- 
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tern  of  taxation  by  which  the  Negro,  de- 
prived of  nearly  all  the  public  school 
funds,  is  forced  to  tax  himself  a  second 
time  to  secure  decent  schooling.  It  is  as 
though  the  laboring  population  of  a 
northern  community  were  dependent 
upon  raising  money  outside  of  their 
regular  taxes  to  secure  education.  The 
only  alternative  for  the  Negro  is  to  beg 
money  from  the  North. 

Touching  upon  the  tendency  to  pay 
such  low  salaries  as  to  prevent  the  able 
Negro  from  following  public  school 
teaching  as  a  profession,  Dr.  DuBois 
quoted  Hoke  Smith,  late  governor  of 
Georgia,  in  a  speech  at  Hartwell  to  the 
whites.  "You  must  stop  Negro  educa- 
tion," he  said,  "and  to  do  this  you  must 
put  into  the  schools  Negro  teachers  who 
are  not  able  to  do  the  work.  Do  not 
offer  inducements  to  highly  trained 
teachers." 

After  many  quotations  from  official 
sources,  Dr.  DuBois  assured  his  hearers 
that  the  real  conditions  were  worse  than 
the  printed  reports:  He  said: 

For  instance,  in  Wilcox  county,  Ala.,  the 
report  showed  that  there  wore  2,000  whites 
and  10,000  Negroes  with  fifty-five  schools  for 
the  whites  and  forty-eight  for  the  Negroes. 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  consultation  with 
three  reliable  citizens  in  whom  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  who  know  their 
county,  reveals  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  more  than  six  schools  open 
for  colored  people  during  the  year  1909,  and 
they  declare  that  the  public  school  system 
for  Negroes  in  this  county  is  practically 
given  up.  In  the  six  schools  the  teachers 
get  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars  a  month. 

The  last  point  made  by  Dr.  DuBois, 
the  better  schooling  given  the  white  child 
in  the  black  belt  than  the  white  child 
in  the  hill  counties,  is  one  which  people 
outside  of  the  South  know  little  about. 
Yet  it  is  a  vital  issue  there,  and  frequent- 
ly agitates  state  legislatures.  We  find,  for 
instance,  such  a  condition  as  this  :  A  black 
belt  county  spends  from  nineteen  to 
thirty  dollars  a  head  in  education  for  its 
children,  while  a  white  belt  county  must 
be  satisfied  with  five  or  six  dollars.  As 
the  white  children  of  the  black  belt  are 
largely  children  of  fairly  prosperous 
land-owners  while  the  white  belt  children 
are  children  of  the  poor,  the  injustice 
becomes  the  more  striking.  But  if  the 


white  belt  objects  to  this  the  black  belt 
threatens  to  let  the  Negro  vote,  and  to 
give  him  schools,  and  the  white  belt  dis- 
likes the  alternative  sufficiently  to  con- 
tinue the  present  peculiar  situation. 

So  we  have,  in  the  black  belts  of  the 
South,  a  result  of  Negro  disfranchise- 
ment  analogous  to  the  increased  power 
of  the  white  voter  of  the  South  over  the 
white  voter  of  the  North.  We  have 
black  belt  legislators  representing  a  very 
small  constituency,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  white  belt  legislators  representing 
a  large  one;  just  as  we  have  a  United 
States  congressman  elected  by  1,200  men 
in  Mississippi,  while  a  New  York  con- 
gressman is  elected  by  75,000  voters. 

At  its  business  meetings  the  confer- 
ence adopted  a  plan  of  permanent  organ- 
ization. The  committee  was  to  become 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  Three  forms  of 
membership  were  decided  upon,  at  one 
hundred  dollars,  ten  dollars  and  two  dol- 
lars, all  carrying  with  them  the  right  to 
vote.  A  committee  of  one  hundred  was 
chosen  with  an  executive  committee  of 
thirty,  fifteen  resident  in  New  York.  On 
the  committee  of  one  hundred  are 
Jane  Addams,  Henry  Moskowitz,  Paul 
Kennaday,  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Lil- 
lian D.  Wald,  Celia  Parker  Woolley, 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  William  Eng- 
lish Walling,  Rabbi  Silberman,  Dr. 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  John  E.  Milholland, 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Judge  Wendell 
P.  Stafford,  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  Bishop  Alexander  Walters,  Wil- 
liam L.  Bulkley,  Pres.  W.  S.  Scarbor- 
ough, and  others,  including  many  who 
spoke  at  the  conference  meetings.  The 
secretary  of  the  committee  is  Frances 
Blascoer,  who  can  be  addressed  at  20 
Vesey  street,  New  York.  If  sufficient 
financial  support  can  be  secured  it  is  pro- 
posed to  engage  Dr.  DuBois  as  the  head 
of  a  committee  of  publicity  and  research. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  this  propo- 
sition was  received  at  the  Saturday  night 
meeting  speaks  well  for  its  fulfillment. 
The  committee  publishes  its  proceedings 
and  has  much  interesting  matter  at  its 
headquarters  for  free  distribution  and 
for  sale. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE    CITY'S   SOCIAL  RE- 
SOURCES AND  DEEDS 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  City  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  held  last  week  after  three 
weeks'  preparation,  proved  such  a  suc- 
cess that  its  repetition  next  year  is 
assured.  The  president,  Robert  W.  Heb- 
berd,  in  opening  the  conference  spoke  of 
the  need  of  such  a  forum  to  discuss 
special  New  York  city  problems  such  as 
congestion,  overcrowding  and  low-grade 
attendants  in  institutions.  He  held  that 
the  charities  of  New  York  are  on  the 
one  hand  a  pride  on  account  of  their 
diversity  and  scope;  on  the  other  a  re- 
proach because  many  of  the  causes  that 
make  them  necessary  are  preventable. 

Prof.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  congestion,  opened  the 
discussion  of  that  subject.  He  believes 
that  until  congestion  is  relieved,  no  real 
reform  in  living  conditions  in  New  York 
is  possible — a  view  even  more  forcibly 
expressed  by  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  who 
said  that  we  are  cowards  if  we  attempt 
to  alleviate  that  poverty  which  is  the  re- 
sult, instead  of  attacking  that  "protected 
privilege  and  exploitation"  which  are  the 
causes  of  congestion.  According  to 
Professor  Goodnow,  a  bad  system  of 
transportation,  lack  of  a  city  plan,  high 
rents  that  make  the  taking  of  boarders 
a  necessity  and  a  system  of  taxation 
which  "capitalizes  congestion"  are  the 
causes  of  overcrowding.  The  cure  is  a 
transportation  system  which  will  encour- 
age settlement  in  the  more  thinly  popu- 
lated boroughs,  limitation  on  the  use  of 
land  in  these  boroughs  that  would  pro- 
vide more  air  and  light  than  does  our 
present  tenement  house  law,  reform  of 
taxation  and  the  better  distribution  of 
immigrants  arriving  in  New  York. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  of  the  Department 
of  Health  showed  from  statistics  com- 
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piled  in  1904  that  the  death  and  morbid- 
ity rates  in  city  blocks  bear  a  direct  re- 
lation to  their  population.  One  Italian 
block,  with  a  population  of  9,426,  showed 
a  death  rate  among  children  of  eighty- 
seven  in  1,000,  whereas  the  rate  for  the 
whole  city  was  only  fifty-one.  In  fifteen 
years  what  he  characterized  as  the  worst 
block  for.  overcrowding  in  the  city  had 
362  tuberculosis  patients  while  a  good 
block  during  this  period  showed  only 
sixteen. 

The  degree  of  overcrowding  in  rooms 
was  described  vividly  by  Mr.  Marsh, 
who  showed  that  in  an  average  home  of 
three  rooms,  of  the  dimensions  now  per- 
mitted by  law,  after  the  necessary  furni- 
ture was  installed  a  family  of  five  would 
have  but  eighty-five  feet  of  available 
space  in  which  to  do  their  work,  eat  their 
meals,  entertain  their  guests,  play,  rest 
or  relax  their  minds.  In  such  a  lodging 
it  is  obvious  that  the  four  essentials  of 
a  home — space,  ventilation,  quiet  and 
privacy — cannot  be  found.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  the  single  tax  and 
municipal  ownership  of  the  means  of 
transportation  were  advocated  as  meas- 
ures for  the  relief  of  congestion. 

The  second  day's  session  was  opened 
by  Solomon  Lowenstein,  superintendent 
of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  children,  who 
though  recognizing  the  defects  in  insti- 
tutional care  of  children  and  advocating 
family  care,  wherever  this  can  be  made 
possible,  and  the  cottage  plan  for  insti- 
tutions where  practicable,  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  all  congre- 
gate institutions  can  be  abolished  and 
that  when  well  conducted  they  offer  the 
children  better  food,  health  and  educa- 
tion, including  industrial  training,  than 
many  of  our  "congested  homes."  Dr. 
Samuel  Leiner  outlined  a  course  of  train- 
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ing  for  institution  children  designed  to 
offset  the  constrictive  effect  of  institu- 
tion life  and  covering  the  "three  R's,"  ob- 
ject teaching,  excursions  into  the  city,  the 
laws  of  sex  and  vocational  training.  Dr. 
Milton  Gershall  gave  the  results  of  an 
atithropometric  study  of  3,000  Hebrew 
children,  which  showed  them  undernour- 
ished and  below  the  normal  child  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  institution  and  fol- 
lowing a  development  not  quite  up  to  the 
normal  during  their  stay  there.  Rudolf 
R.  Reeder  showed  what  could  be  done 
for  health  and  growth  by  proper  feeding 
and  by  developing  a  "health  conscious- 
ness" in  the  institution  child.  Brother 
Henry  described  the  industrial  training 
given  for  the  last  forty  years  in  the 
'  Catholic  Protectory.  Both  he  and  Homer 
Folks  made  a  plea  for  humanity  against 
economy,  urging  more  institutions  to  re- 
lieve overcrowding,  built  on  the  infi- 
nitely superior  but  more  expensive  cot- 
tage plan. 

The  session  on  the  Care  of  Families  in 
their  homes  was  opened  by  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  Thomas  W. 
Hynes,  president  of  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  of  Brooklyn,  who  held  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  weak  char- 
acters the  causes  of  poverty  do  not  lie 
within  the  poor  themselves  but  in  pre- 
ventable outside  causes — and  the  poor 
we  need  not  have  always  with  us.  A 
paper  by  the  Rev.  John  B.  Gorman, 
in  substantial  agreement  with  Mr.  Hynes, 
was  read.  As  a  first  step  toward  this 
eradication  of  poverty  Dr.  Sulzberger 
strongly  advocated  the  minimum  wage. 

Diametrically  opposed  were  the  views 
of  industrial  agencies  in  charitable  re- 
lief expressed  by  William  I.  Nichols  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  and 
Lee  K.  Frankel.  Dr.  Nichols  enumerat- 
ed the  various  forms  of  industrial  re- 
lief offered  the  poor,  dwelling  particu- 
larly on  the  opportunities  of  house  clean- 
ing, cooking,  care  of  children,  sewing, 
wood  chopping  and  laundry  work  offered 
by  the  Brooklyn  Bureau.  Such  work  for 
able-bodied  men  and  women  was,  he  be- 
lieved, educational  and  disciplinary  and 
a  test  of  the  desire  for  self-support.  For 
old  men  and  women  unable  longer  to 


support  themselves  in  the  outside  world 
such  work,  paid  not  by  wages  but  by 
"compensation  for  effort  made,"  he  held 
to  be  particularly  desirable.  As  an  espe- 
cially good  feature  of  the  industrial 
agency  as  a  form  of  charity  he  spoke  of 
its  cheapness,  as  such  agencies  can  be 
made  almost,  if  not  entirely,  self-sup- 
porting. 

To  Dr.  Frankel  the  function  of  the 
industrial  agency  was  quite  different.  He 
held  that  it  was  no  real  test  of  willing- 
ness to  work  and  should  not  be  used  at 
all  by  the  able-bodied  man,  nor  should 
women  be  made  to  work  away  from 
their  homes.  The  old  should  under  no 
circumstances  be  forced  to  work  but 
should  be  pensioned  by  the  state,  as  in 
Germany  and  England,  and  the  indus- 
trial agency  should  be  reserved  for  those 
who,  like  the  blind,  are  handicapped  in 
the  industrial  field.  He  believed  that 
our  constant  insistence  on  the  danger  of 
pauperizing  the  poor  is  but  one  of  many 
aspects  of  our  real  fear  of  facing  and 
coping  with  the  underlying  causes  of 
poverty. 

The  third  day's  sessions  were  held  at 
the  Caroline  Country  Club  for  Social 
Workers  at  Hartsdale,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
delegates  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Fulton  Cutting.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  institu- 
tions, Orlando  F.  Lewis,  opened  the 
morning  discussion  with  an  outline  of  the 
needs  of  New  York  institutions.  Though 
owing  to  the  agitation  carried  on  by  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  better 
ambulance  service  has  been  established 
this  year  throughout  the  city,  and  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  much  needed 
extensions  of  the  city  institutions — among 
them  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  and 
additions  to  Bellevue  Hospital  —  much 
in  this  line  remains  to  be  done  to  correct 
the  scandalous  overcrowding  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Hebberd.  Certain  new  lines  of 
activity  should  also  be  developed  in  cor- 
rectional work  such  as  farm  colonies  for 
vagrants,  institutional  care  for  inebriates, 
homes  for  semi-delinquent  men  and  boys 
and  after-care  for  discharged  prisoners. 
Dr.  William  Mabon  spoke  of  the  care 
of  the  New  York  insane.  All  the  insti- 
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tutions  are  .overcrowded,  partly  for  the 
reason  that  insanity  has  increased  with 
unprecedented  rapidity  in  the  last  gen- 
eration. Overcrowding  is  especially  dis- 
tressing at  Ward's  Island  where  4,500 
patients  occupy  accommodations  planned 
for  3,600.  As  this  hospital  is  in  some 
ways  a  model  in  equipment  and  is  espe- 
cially favorably  situated  for  patients' 
families  and  friends,  its  needs  should  re- 
ceive immediate  attention.  After  an 
adequate  appropriation  has  been  made  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, a  fifty  years'  lease  of  Ward's 
Island  should  be  signed  and  extensive 
building  operations  begun,  including  not 
only  institutions  for  the  patients  but  a 
well-equipped  training  school  for  high 
grade  nurses — one  of  the  greatest  needs 
in  the  care  of  the  insane.  As  a  preventive 
of  insanity  Dr.  Mabon  advised  special 
study  and  care  of  atypical  children  in 
our  schools,  and  Dr.  Gregory  of  Belle- 
vue  recommended  prophylactic  work  also 
in  cases  of  alcoholism  and  venereal  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Gregory  commended  the  new 
provision  by  which  police  power  is  given 
to  the  ambulance  surgeon  to  remove  in- 
sane patients,  thus  avoiding  many  of  the 
harrowing  incidents  of  removal.  He  de- 
plored the  mercenary  point  of  view  which 
regards  the  care  of  the  insane  as  money 
spent  without  return. 

Henry  Solomon  spoke  of  the  crying 
defects  in  accommodations  and  sanitation 
in  the  courts 'and  station  houses  of  New 
York — a  city  which,  he  said,  has  the 
greatest  crime  problem  in  America.  He 
strongly  urged  the  use  of  Ludlow  Street 
Jail,  which  at  present  has  few  prisoners, 
as  an  overflow  for  the  Tombs,  the  provis- 
ion of  a  separate  place  for  the  sheriff's 
prisoners  who  are  now  crowded  into  an 
unfinished  wing  of  the  Raymond  Street 
Jail,  a  better  system  of  industrial  training 
in  the  reformatory  on  Hart's  Island,  the 
removal  of  the  penitentiary,  long  since 
promised,  to  Riker's  Island  and  the  re- 
building of  the  workhouse,  whose  pres- 
ent buildings  are  not  fire-proof  and  have 
long  outlived  their  usefulness.  Patrick 
A.  Whitney,  commissioner  of  correc- 
tions, told  of  what  has  already  been  done 
in  the  directions  outlined  by  Mr.  Solo- 


mon, in  spite  of  lack  of  funds  and  the 
overlapping  jurisdiction  of  two  depart- 
ments. Among  the  minor  improvements 
he  has  accomplished  or  planned,  are 
taking  their  clubs  a\vay  from  the  guards 
at  the  workhouse  and  removing  all  dark 
punishment  cells  in  the  penitentiary. 

C.  Loring  Brace  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  opened  the  session  on  Fresh  Air 
Charities  with  an  outline  of  the  fresh 
air  activities  in  Xew  York  since  the  first 
one  was  started  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg  in 
1849.  There  are  today,  he  said.  138  fresh 
air  agencies,  each  with  its  own  field  of 
work. 

Rev.  John  Bancroft  Devins  told  of  the 
career  of  Willard  Parsons,  founder  of 
the  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund,  who  in 
1877,  a  minister  in  a  little  country 
church,  conceived  the  idea  and  what  is 
more  made  it  prevail  with  his  parish- 
ioners, that  true  Christian  neighborliness 
should  include  a  willingness  to  entertain 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  our  own 
homes.  The  party  of  nine  children  sent 
out  that  first  summer  from  New  York 
was  the  first  of  a  quarter  million  to 
whom  vacations  in  the  country  have  been 
given  by  the  Tribune  fund.  Dr.  Linsly 
R.  Williams,  who  followed,  told  of  the 
work  for  4,000  people — family  parties — 
done  last  summer  by  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
He  advised  follow-up  work  with  people 
who  have  been  entertained  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  provision  of  fresh  air  oppor- 
tunities for  families  who  could  afford  to 
pay  a  moderate  board.  Miss  Eldridge 
told  of  the  value  of  the  day  fresh  air 
outing  at  Edge  water  Creche,  which  last 
summer  entertained  8,613  guests,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Clarkson  of  a  house  she  has 
just  started  where  families  will  be  en- 
tertained for  the  week,  the  fathers 
joining  them  for  the  week  end.  The 
lack  of  opportunities  for  men  and  for 
colored  people  was  brought  out  in  the 
discussion,  and  the  suggestion  made  that 
many  fresh  air  homes  could  be  used  in 
the  winter,  if  funds  were  forthcoming, 
to  supply  the  crying  need  for  convales- 
cent homes.  Dr.  Devins  offered  one  of 
the  Tribune  homes  for  this  use  if  the 
running  expenses  of  $7.000  could  be  sup- 
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plied.  Mrs.  William  Herbert  told  of  the 
'work  of  the  Girls'  Vacation  Society, 
which  sent  1,246  working  girls  away  last 
summer.  Particularly  interesting  was 
.Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels's  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Girls'  Vacation  Bureau, 
which  hopes  by  furnishing  opportunities 
for  cheap  country  board  to  offset  the 
degrading  amusement  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  city  to  a  working  girl  in  her 
idle  summer  months.  The  bureau  is  ad- 
vertising its  work  among  employers  and 
fresh  air  agencies,  and  some  of  the  latter 


have  already  offered  their  houses  during 
the  period  when  they  are  not  used  by 
school  children.  The  work  of  the  bureau 
in  future  includes  the  establishment  of 
a  fresh  air  bank. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger ;  vice- 
presidents,  Mrs.  William  K.  Draper, 
Thomas  Hynes,  Alfred  T.  White;  treas- 
urer, Edmund  J.  Butler;  secretary,  John 
B.  Prest ;  assistant  secretaries,  Kate  H. 
Claghorn,  Rose  Summerfeld  and  Charles 
K.  Blatchley. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


The  first  issue  of  New  Boston,  dated  May, 
promises  that  this  official  organ  of  Boston- 
1915,  will  prove  an  effective  tool  in  the  big 
kit  with  which  Mr.  Filene  and  his  associ- 
ates are  carving  out  the  bigger,  better  city. 
The  foreword  tells  the  need  for  such  an 
organ  to  keep  the  thousand  and  more  co- 
operating agencies  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other. It  rightly  takes  the  interest  of  so- 
cial workers  for  granted  and  addresses  its 
business  members:  "Every  commercial  ques- 
tion involves  a  social  question.  Every  in- 
dustrial problem  is 
also  a  human  prob- 
lem, packed  full  of 
propositions  concern- 
ing education,  hous- 
ing, health,  play  and 
a  hundred  other 
things.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  deal 
with  social  questions 
apart  from  those  of 
industry  and  trade. 
Good  living  condi- 
tions, proper  educa- 
tion, right  moral 
standards,  etc.,  are 
unattainable  in  any 
community  except 
upon  a  basis  of  ac- 
tive industry,  ample 
commerce  and  in- 
creasing general 
business." 

The  articles,  which 
are  well  illustrated, 
tell  of  the  housing 
report,  boys'  games, 
the  "sane"  Fourth  of 
July  and  other  activ- 
ities of  1915. 

The  editor  is 
James  P.  Munroe,  the 
associate  editor,  John 


LEWIS  E.  PALMER 


L.  Sewall  and  the  managing  editor,  Lewis 
E.  Palmer.  Mr.  Palmer  was  drafted  from 
the  staff  of  THE  SURVEY  to  give  to  this 
new  venture  the  experience  of  four  suc- 
cessful years  spent  in  our  editorial  of- 
fices since  his  graduation  from  Cornell. 
He  is  to  be  publicity  secretary  of  Boston- 
1915  as  well  as  managing  editor,  and  here 
his  SURVEY  work  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead,  for  his  management  of  the  press 
service  conducted  among  daily  papers  by 
this  magazine  has  been  one  of  the  partic- 
ularly successful  fea- 
tures of  THE  SUR- 
VEY'S work. 


Under  the  title, 
The  Borrower's 
Bank,  William  B. 
Ashley  writes  of 
remedial  loan  work 
in  the  Circle  for 
May.  "The  greatest 
thing  in  the  world,'' 
says  Mr.  Ashley, 
"may  be  love,  but 
the  greatest  need  is 
cash.  This  is  be- 
cause the  great  ma- 
jority have  scant 
credit  and  for  what 
credit  they  have  they 
must  pay  heavily." 
Advantage  is  taken 
of  this  need  of  cash 
by  usurious  loan 
companies,  whose 
average  rate  of  in- 
terest is  100  per 
cent.  To  offset  this 
ruinous  system  the 
directors  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation 
determined  "to  help 
men  in  the  right  way 
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by  conserving  their  independence."  The 
facts  revealed  by  Arthur  H.  Ham's  investiga- 
tion showing  the  practical  ruin  of  families 
by  the  usurers,  are  known  to  readers  of  THE 
SUKVEY,  as  is  the  formation,  following  the 
work  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan 
Companies.  The  founding  of  a  typical 
Remedial  Loan  Company  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Ashley:  "A  remedial  loan  company 
is  born  in  the  minds  of  two  or  three  mem- 
bers of  a  community,  who  believe  in  the  need 
of  it.  They  learn  what  the  laws  of  their 
•state  have  to  say  about  banking  and  interest. 
They  determine  to  invest  $15.000  to  $25,000 
capital.  They  point  to  any  one  of  sixteen 
such  societies  in  the  United  States  now  pay- 
ing six  per  cent  dividends  to  their  stock- 
holders as  justification  for  the  investment. 
They  show  the  actual  condition  of  things  in 
their  own  community  and  point  out  that  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  where  twenty-four  usurious 
loan  offices  keep  a  million  dollars  busy  at 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  interest 
plus  charges,  the  Provident  Loan  Society 
in  three  and  one-half  years  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing to  a  few  thousand  persons  over  $300.000 
in  such  costs  of  living.  They  call  attention 
to  the  classification  of  the  Detroit  benefici- 
aries: laborers,  clerks,  railroad  employes, 
government  employes,  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  boarding-house  keepers.  The 
organizers  are  persistent.  They  remind 
themselves  that  the  Workingmen's  Loan  As- 
sociation of  Providence,  R.  I.,  took  years  to 
obtain  its  investment,  starting  with  only 
half  the  amount  wanted,  $25,000.  Subscrib- 
ers said  good-bye  to  their  money.  "Charity," 
they  said,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  capi- 
tal to-day  is  $75,000.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  one  per  cent  monthly.  The  annual  divi- 
dend is  six  per  cent.  The  rival  concerns 
are  being  put  out  of  business." 

All  these  companies,  of  course,  are  mod- 
eled on  the  very  successful  Provident  Loan 
Society  of  New  York,  the  pioneer  in  this 
field. 

*     *     * 

In  the  May  Harper's  Robert  Bruere,  for- 
mer agent  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  writing  of  The  Good  Samaritan,  Incor- 
porated, sets  over  against  each  other  three 
methods  of  dealing  with  poverty.  One,  that 
on  which  Robert  M.  Hartley,  who  in  1842 
•started  the  movement  for  organized  charity 
in  New  York,  worked,  was  based  upon  "the 
theory  that  people  were  poor  because  th?y 
were  intemperate,  thriftless  or  lazy."  With 
this  idea  as  a  starting  point,  a  systematic 
attempt  was  made  through  volunteer  phil- 
anthropists "of  the  best  families"  to  admon- 
ish the  poor,  by  tracts  or  personal  influence, 
to  prudence,  thrift,  diligence,  and  temper- 
ance"—with  the  result  that  conditions 
changed  only  for  the  worse  as  years  wont  on. 

Some  fifty  years  later  a  new  doctrine, 
that  conditions  make  the  man,  not  man  the 
conditions,  was  taught  by  Simon  N.  Patten 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and,  ac- 


cording to  Mr.  Bruere's  view,  it  is  from  such 
teaching  that  all  modern  social  reform  has 
developed.  "We  need  not  work  for  regen- 
eration," says  Professor  Patten,  "It  will  it- 
self flow  from  the  sources  we  neither  create 
nor  control  .  .  .  when  sanitation,  good  hous- 
ing and  shorter  hours  of  work  have  gener- 
ated enough  energy  to  relieve  starving  facul- 
ties, poverty  men  will  adjust  themselves  as 
capably  as  normal  men  and  will  also  appre- 
ciate culture  and  morality."  These  philan- 
thropists believe  that  they  can  enlist  not 
only  the  altruism  but  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  the  business  man,  on  the  ground 
that  a  better  living  makes  better  workers  and 
can  accomplish  "the  reformation  of  the  con- 
ditions that  make  poverty,"  to  use  the  words 
which  the  author  quotes  from  Edward  T. 
Devine:  "by  the  resources  of  legislation,  of 
taxation,  of  large  expenditures,  or  by  changes 
in  our  educational  system  or  in  our  penal 
system  or  in  our  taxing  system  or  even  in 
our  industrial  system." 

Equally  divorced  from  the  theory  that 
the  poor  are  responsible  for  their  poverty 
or  the  theory  that  the  altruism  of  the  other 
classes  will  cause  them  voluntarily  to  cease 
the  exploitation  of  labor,  is  the  third  doc- 
trine, which  it  is  understood  Mr.  Bruere 
will  develop  at  greater  length  in  a  later  ar- 
ticle, that  the  cure  for  poverty  lies  "in  the 
democratic  class-conscious  political  action  of 
the  workers,  asserting  that  their  emancipa- 
tion .  .  .  cannot  be  bestowed  but  must  be 
won  by  themselves." 

*     *     * 

The  Boston  Common  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  for  May  give  some  account  of  the 
work  already  done  by  the  socialist  adminis- 
tration in  Milwaukee,  namely,  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  full  eight-hour  work  day  for 
city  hall  employes,  the  establishing  of  union 
wages  for  all  city  employes,  the  uniting  of 
three  badly  administered  departments  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  under  ono  expert,  and 
the  choice  of  outside  experts  as  city  engi- 
neers and  head  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  That  is  the  work  done.  The  work 
begun  includes  the  organization  in  the  city 
law  department  of  a  bureau  of  free  legal 
advice  to  the  poor  and  the  opening  of  the 
public  schools  for  Saturday  evening  dances. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  further  "imme- 
diate demands"  to  which  the  administration 
is  pledged,  covering  the  municipalization  of 
various  industries,  regulation  of  the  street 
car  lines  and  other  corporations  and  exaction 
of  a  fair  share  of  taxation  from  them;  work 
for  the  unemployed  and  union  conditions  in 
this  as  well  as  in  all  city  labor;  improvement 
of  the  schools,  home  rule  for  the  city  and 
the  initiative  and  referendum — is  practically 
assured  by  what  the  Twentieth  Century  calls 
"the  simple  automatic  method  adopted  by 
•tho  party  of  ridding  the  city  of  unfaithful 
or  inefficient  servants.  Every  successful 
candidate,  on  taking  office,  hands  the  secre- 
tary a  signed  undated  resignation.  If  dur- 
ing office  his  actions  are  such  that  a  refer- 
endum vote  of  the  party  declares  him  to 
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have  broken  his  pledges,  the  resignation  has 
only  to  be  signed  by  the  secretary." 

*  *     * 

The  April  number  of  the  Journal  of  Home 
Economics  was  largely  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  school  lunches  by  nearly  a  score  of 
writers.  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  School  Feeding  Inquiry  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  writes  on  School 
Feeding  in  Europe;  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  on  the 
general  problem,  and  other  articles  furnish 
accounts  of  experiments  that  have  been 
made  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston. 
A  symposium  on  economy  of  materials  in 
school  lunches  contains  in  detail  the  practi- 
cal working  out  of  the  problem  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Ignorance  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor  as  a  contributing  cause 
of  malnutrition  of  children  is  treated  by 
Miss  Gibbs  of  New  York  and  Miss  White  of 
Baltimore,  with  the  work  of  the  visiting 
dietitian.  The  American  Home  Economics 
Association  which  publishes  the  Journal 
aims  "to  improve  the  conditions  of  living  in 
the  home,  the  institutional  household  and 
the  community,"  and  to  unite  all  actively  in- 
terested in  home  problems. 

*  *     * 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
Commissioner  of  Licenses  shows  that  in  the 
last  year  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  ser- 
vants "have  risen  about  $1.50  a  month,  a 
rise  which  he  ascribes  in  great  part  to  a 
growing  aversion  to  domestic  service  on  the 
part  not  only  of  native  Americans  but  even 
of  immigrant  girls.  A  study  by  Mary  W. 
Dewson,  superintendent  of  probation  officers, 
of  a  year's  commitments  to  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  shows 
that  over  one-third  of  the  girls  committed 
were  domestic  servants.  Like  statistics  on 
a  larger  scale  from  the  Massachusetts  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  give  almost  identical  results 
and  on  these  results  Rheta  Childe  Dorr  bases 
her  study  of  the  Prodigal  Daughter  in  this 
month's  Hampton's. 

Reviewing  the  material  gathered  by  the 
Intermunicipal  Committee  on  Household  Re- 
search, she  finds  that  the  increase  in  wages 
is  not  accompanied  by  improvement  in  gen- 
eral working  conditions — that  household 
work  means  indefinitely  long  hours,  bad 
housing,  isolation  in  the  household,  and  no 
opportunity  for  social  life, — indeed  in  many 
cases  the  express  prohibition  of  male  visit- 
ors. In  short,  in  everything  but  wages  do- 
mestic service  is  as  unregulated  as  is  sweat- 
shop work  and  no  woman  who  is  free, 
strong,  or  intelligent  enough  to  seek  work 
in  a  shop  or  factory  is  to  be  found  in  either 
of  these  trades.  This  permanent  boycott 
of  domestic  service  has  left  in  the  servant 
group  merely  "the  siftings  of  the  industrial 
class,  and  this  class  is  intellectually  inca- 
pable of  obtaining  for  itself  decent  working 
conditions.  The  low  morality  of  this  help- 
less class  is  easily  accounted  for  both  by 
the  fact  that  "the  social  opportunity  of  the 
servant  is  limited  to  the  park  bench,  the 


cheap  theater,  the  summer  excursion  boat, 
and  the  dance  hall,"  added  to  the  further 
fact  that  servants  work  for  the  most  part 
far  away  from  their  own  homes  and  that 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  employment  bu- 
reaus which  usually  make  little  or  no  In- 
vestigation of  the  homes  to  which  they  send 
their  clients — even  in  some  cases  acting  as 
feeders  to  immoral  houses. 

The  ultimate  cure,  Mrs.  Dorr  believes,  lies 
in  the  co-operative  housekeeping  which  has 
already  begun  in  our  apartment  house  liv- 
ing. But  this  process  is  slow  and  some  al- 
leviation of  the  domestic  servant's  problem 
is  being  begun  in  club  work  and  philan- 
thropic employment  bureaus  in  some  cities. 

*  *     * 

"We  have  a  common  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise called  Rochester,  a  common  responsi- 
bility for  its  largest  success"  says  the  first 
issue  of  the  Common  Ground,  the  monthly 
periodical  of  the  Rochester  League  of  Civic 
Clubs.  The  little  red  schoolhouse  is  the 
cover  design  and  it  suggests  what  the  school- 
house  has  been  to  Rochester  as  both  civic 
club  and  social  center.  In  the  civic  club, 
whose  motto  is,  "We  can  disagree  agree- 
ably," the  citizens  meet  to  present  fairly 
and  fairly  discuss  both  sides  of  all  public 
questions;  in  the  social  center  they  meet 
to  develop  a  spirit  of  neighborliness.  "The 
season  1909-10,"  says  the  report  on  progress, 
has  been  a  splendid  rebuke  to  the  pessimist 
who  doubts  the  general  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  movements  wKich  make  for  the 
common  welfare."  Five  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  meetings,  some  civic,  some  social, 
using  eighteen  schoolhouses,  have  been 
held  and  162  speakers  have  addressed  10,000 
citizens  on  public  questions.  All  but  six- 
teen of  these  addresses  were  given  gratui- 
tously. The  same  spirit  of  willing  service 
has  been  shown  in  the  municipal  art  exhibit 
given  in  February;  in  the  social  center  ex- 
hibit sent  to  the  Boston-1915  exposition,  part 
of  the  expenses  of  which  were  met  by  the 
Italian  Men's  Club  and,  finally,  in  the  con- 
tribution of  their  services  free  by  practically 
all  the  employes — from  librarians  to  door- 
keepers— when  the  Board  of  Education  pro- 
posed to  cut  short  the  time  of  the  activities 
of  the  social  centers. 

*  *     * 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  report  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York 
shows  that  besides  the  association's  regular 
work  of  supervision  of  state  institutions  and 
of  placing  out  children,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  mother,  their  newer  work  in  pre» 
vention  of  insanity  and  after-care  of  the  in- 
sane is  progressing  favorably  and  their  com- 
mittee on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  has 
had  notable  success  this  year,  in  inaugurat- 
ing preventive  measures  in  forty-three  cities 
and  villages  in  the  state. 

The  association  has  examined  all  legisla- 
tion relating  to  charity,  has  been  especially 
active  in  carrying  through  laws  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  county  hospitals  for  tu- 
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berculosis,  making  an  appropriation  to 
double  the  capacity  of  the  State  Hospital  at 
Raybrook,  and  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  ambulance  service  in  New  York 
city.  Besides  these,  eight  other  important 
bills  in  the  field  of  charity  were  carried 
through  partly  through  its  support.  Among 
the  bills  which  the  society  is  still  urg- 
ing is  that  for  establishing  a  labor  colony 
for  tramps  and  vagrants,  that  giving  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  supervision 
over  places  used  for  the  temporary  deten- 
tion of  the  insane  or  alleged  insane  pending 
commitment  or  discharge  and  finally  a  bill 
providing  for  more  adequate  treatment  of 
public  intoxication  and  inebriety  in  New 
York  city.  In  connection  with  this  bill  the 
association  has  printed  and  circulated  widely 
a  pamphlet  (Publication  No.  108),  dealing 
with  this  problem  and  is  now  making  an  ad- 
ditional study  of  the  alcoholic  "repeater"  or 
"rounder." 

*  *     * 

The  twenty-fifth  report  of  the  Young 
Women's  Union  of  Philadelphia  contains  a 
chapter  on  the  Juvenile  Aid  Committee 
which  finds  its  keynote  in  "the  urgent  need 
for  the  preparation  of  the  youth  of  to-day 
for  the  man  of  the  future."  The  committee 
works  with  the  juvenile  court  and  as  a 
placing-out  agency.  "Year  by  year,"  it  re- 
ports, "we  have  labored  with  the  problems 
of  the  delinquent  child  only  to  meet  the  same 
obstacles  and  conditions.  Difficulties  would 
be  infinitely  reduced  were  it  not  for  the 
unsanitary  and  congested  housing  condi- 
tions, the  lack  of  sufficient  schoolrooms, 
playgrounds  and  other  healthy  social  activi- 
ties; and — by  far  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  situation — the  lack  of  prepara- 
tion in  our  public  school  curriculum  to  equip 
the  child,  be  it  boy  or  girl,  to  take  his  or 
her  place  in  the  scale  of  the  wage  earner." 

*  *     * 

The  report  on  the  city  planning  confer- 
ence held  last  year  in  Washington,  with  a 
summary  of  conditions  in  Washington  and 
some  of  the  data  presented  to  the  Senate 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
recently  been  issued  as  Senate  Document 
422.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  by  any 
Interested  by  writing  to  his '  congressman 
or  senator. 

*  *     * 

The  report  of  the  general  director  of  play- 
grounds of  Buffalo  for  1909,  shows  that  the 
city  has  expended  $145,570  for  playground 
purposes  since  the  work  was  started  in  1901. 
There  are  at  present  seven  playgrounds  and 
two  employ  directors  the  year  round.  Mr. 
Allison,  the  director,  recommends  that  one 
director  be  employed  in  each  playground  for 
the  advancement  of  winter  sports.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  grounds  should  be  opened  on 
Sundays  wherever  such  action  will  not  "in- 
terfere with  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
neighbors,"  and  that  a  municipal  camp  for 
boys  be  established  similar  to  the  now  ex- 
isting girls'  camp.  The  report  is  well  illus- 


trated  and  not 
only  contains  ac- 
counts of  the 
year's  work  in 
the  various  play- 
grounds but  also 
tells  about  the  an- 
nual civic  games, 
the  playground 
camps  and  the 
c  h  i  1  d  r  e  n's  gar- 
dens 

*     *     * 

The  Bulletin  of 
the  Chicago  De- 
partment of 
Health  recently 
published  these 
sentences  under 
the  apt  title  of 
'  healthgrams": 

D  r  y-d  u  s  t  i  n  g 
moves  dust ;  it 
doesn't  remove  it. 

Closed  windows 
are  open  avenues 
to  consumption. 

Long  hours  of 
labor  mean  short 
hours  of  life. 

If  your  milk  is 
not  safe  your  life 
is  not  safe. 

So-called  ehest- 
protectors  are  tar- 
gets for  colds  and 
coughs. 

Spitting  in  pub- 
lic places  sows 
disease  and  cre- 
ates a  harvest  for 
the  "grim  reaper." 

Dark,    dirty- 
aired,   overcrowded  tenements  are  the  char- 
nel-houses of  the  working  class. 

Overwork  and  fatigue  stunt  growth,  per- 
vert function,  invite  disease;  cause  individ- 
ual and  social  degeneration. 

The  more  you  expand  your  chest  the  less 
you  will  contract  colds. 

"Hygiene  aims  to  make  growth  more  per- 
fect, life  more  vigorous,  decay  less  rapid, 
dea.-i  more  remote." 

The  air  in  your  house  cannot  be  better 
than  the  outdoor  air — it  is  usually  much 
worse.  Open  your  windows  and  give  your 
lungs  a  treat. 

The  digestive  tract  is  about  thirty  feet 
long.  .The  combined  length  of  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  body  is  many  miles.  If  you 
want  your  food  to  go  a  long  way  chew  it 
thoroughly. 

*     *     * 

The  Market  for  Souls,1  by  Elizabeth  Good- 
now,  although  written  in  the  hope  "that  it 

•The  Mnrket  for  Souls.  By  Elizabeth  Good- 
n. iw.  Mitrlu'll  Kfimerly.  Now  York,  1010.  By 
niiiil  t.i  TIIK  Si  UVKY.  id'.  Kitst  tzA  street,  New 
York.  postpMiii.  ninety-four  cents. 
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will  prove  of  real  service  as  a  contribution 
to  the  study  of  this  evil  (prostitution),  mak- 
ing clearer  the  characters  and  separate  trag- 
edies of  those  who  live  upon  the  wages  of 
moral  death,"  is  not  likely  to  inspire  effec- 
tive action.  There  is  more  probability  that 
it  will  stimulate  an  unwholesome  curiosity 
In  the  side  of  life  which  is  presented  than 
a  sense  of  compulsion  to  prevent  its  horrors; 
that  it  will  appeal  to,  and  satisfy,  the  same 
mind  as  do  the  salacious  novels,  will  then 
be  cast  aside,  just  as  they  are,  for  the  next 
thing  of  the  sort,  the  fact  of  its  being 
"true"  having  no  effect  save  to  add  a  slight 
zest  of  novelty  to  its  reading. 


The  Health-Education  League  of  Boston 
has  issued  a  useful  pamphlet  on  the  Hygiene 
of  Sex,  by  reprinting  the  papers  read  in  the 
meeting  devoted  to  this  subject  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Conference  of  Charities  last 
fall.  Five  thousand  copies  are  being  dis- 
tributed among  the  educators  and  social 
workers  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  sample  may 
be  obtained  by  any  one  for  eight  cents  from 
the  office  of  the  league  at  113  Devonshire 
street. 

Recent  numbers  in  the  regular  Health- 
Education  series  published  by  the  league  are 
the  following:  No.  17,  Health  in  Labor 
Camps;  No.  18,  Tuberculosis;  No.  19,  When 
to  Call  the  Physician;  No.  20,  Habits  of 
Health;  No.  21,  Wastes  and  Their  Disposals. 

These  are  all  attractive  little  books,  about 
three  inches  by  six  in  size,  each  written  by 
some  one  specially  qualified  to  advise  on  his 
particular  subject.  That  many  people  find 
them  useful  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
over  160,000  are  now  in  circulation  and  that 
orders  for  11,500  have  been  received  in  the 
past  month. 

*     *     * 

The  special  report  issued  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  statistics  of 
cities  having  a  population  of  over  30,000 
(1907),  contains  considerable  material  in- 
teresting to  social  workers,  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, total  arrests  in  specified  cities  show- 
ing decreases  in  number  of  arrests,  1907  and 
1905;  comparative  summary,  by  states  and 
geographical  divisions,  of  arrests  per  10,000 
inhabitants  in  cities  of  over  30,000  popula- 
tion, 1907;  juveniles  appearing  before  the 
court  in  specified  cities,  1907  and  1905;  gen- 
eral disposition  of  cases  of  juveniles  appear- 
ing before  the  court,  and  arrests  of  children, 
classified  by  offences.  Table  No.  51,  page 
424,  is  on  Juvenile  Courts  and  Results  of 
Trials  of  Juveniles,  1907.  This  table  gives 
the  title  of  the  juvenile  court,  if  any,  the 
year  of  its  establishment,  the  number  of  pro- 
bation officers,  salaried  and  volunteer;  the 
number  of  juveniles  released  on  probation 
or  parole  since  the  establishment  of  the 


court,  the  number  rearrested  and  the  num- 
ber not  rearrested. 

These  statistics  constitute  a  most  interest- 
ing attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  disseminate  information  on  a  most 
important  matter.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  main  they  are  more  nearly 
correct  than  in  the  statement  of  the  number 
of  paid  probation  officers  of  the  juvenile 
court  of  New  York  city.  These  are  alleged 
to  number  twenty-six.  The  fact  unfortu- 
nately is  that  there  are  not  now  and  have 
never  been  any  paid  probation  officers  what- 
ever in  the  juvenile  courts  in  New  York 
city  except  in  Brooklyn.  There  are  three 
probation  officers  receiving  salaries  from  pri- 
vate organizations,  but  not  from  the  city. 
We  doubt  whether  a  federal  children's  bu- 
reau in  collecting  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  juvenile  courts,  would 
have  fallen  into  so  serious  and  gratuitous  an 
error  in  dealing  with  the  most  important 
juvenile  court  in  the  country  and  as  to  the 
most  important  phase  of  its  work. 


The  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
remarkable  compilation  of  facts  which  L6on 
Lallemand  has  published  under  the  title, 
Histoire  de  la  Charite,1  covers  the  period  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
takes  up  the  theories  concerning  material 
help,  the  treatment  of  those  suffering  from 
the  plague  and  other  epidemics,  the  cease- 
less battle  against  pauperism,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  hospitals  and  infirmaries  of  all 
kinds. 

One  can  open  at  random  and  find  interest- 
ing facts,  as  for  instance,  a  description  of 
the  way  in  which  France  at  one  time  met 
the  question  of  disposing  of  indigent  girls, 
by  sending  five  hundred  at  a  time  to  the  col- 
onies where  they  were  married  in  groups  of 
twenty  or  thirty  to  the  colonists  who  came 
to  choose  wives  among  them.  But  the  book 
is  rather  a  mine  of  information  than  a  book 
for  continued  reading.  As  the  author  says 
that  he  gives  no  incomplete  or  incorrect 
citations,  but  seeks  only  the  truth,  it  should 
be  of  great  value  as  a  labor-saving  collection 
of  minute  facts,  ancient  and  modern  laws, 
and  innumerable  references.  The  full  value 
cannot  be  realized  until  the  series  is  com- 
plete and  a  careful  index  makes  each  fact 
accessible. 

Physicians,  nurses,  and  hospital  superin- 
tendents will  find  this  particular  volume  of 
great  value  in  studying  the  origin  of  the 
modern  hospital.  M.  Lallemand  pays  high 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  sisters  of  charity 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  the  needy. 

'Ilistoire  de  la  Charite.  By  Leon  Lallemand. 
Lihrarie  Alphonse  Plcard  et  Fils,  Paris,  1910.  Pp. 
02-4. 
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IS  THE  PAGE  BILL  ALL  RIGHT? 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Absence  from  the  city  has  prevented 
prompt  reading  of  your  columns  of  recent 
date.  The  notes  in  The  Common  Welfare  of 
April  30  and  May  7  have,  therefore,  but  now 
come  under  my  eye.  Your  approval  of  the 
Recommendations  of  the  Page  Commission 
to  Inquire  into  Courts  of  Inferior  Jurisdic- 
tion in  Cities  of  the  First  Class,  together 
with  the  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Page  bill  which  embodies  those  recommenda- 
tions, as  printed  April  30,  has  led  to  a  close 
study  of  the  text  of  the  bill  itself;  and  I 
beg  the  favor  of  some  further  and  immedi- 
ate discussion  of  this  important  statute. 

The  entire  approval  of  THE  SURVEY  seems 
to  be  given  to  the  bill  except  to  that  pro- 
vision which  exempts  probation  officers  from 
civil  service  rules.  The  conclusion  of  THE 
SURVEY  that  such  exemption  is  "plainly  un- 
constitutional," will  undoubtedly  be  sus- 
tained, and  this  fact  renders  that  error  in 
the  bill  of  little  moment. 

There  are,  however,  other  points  of  the 
greatest  importance  about  which  many  so- 
cial reformers  and  workers  might  well  be 
concerned.  These  are  contained  in  the  sec- 
tions 77,  78,  and  79. 

Section  77  treats  of  a  "separate  court  for 
women"  to  be  held  in  a  different  building 
from  that  in  which  "cases  and  proceedings 
against  men"  are  disposed  of,  and  includes 
the  important  provision  of  "night  sessions 
from  seven  in  evening  to  three  in  morn- 
ing." Such  a  provision  all  interested  in  so- 
cial reform  must  approve.  It  should  be  in- 
terpreted, however,  as  requiring  not  only  a 
separate  hearing  for  arrested  women,  but 
also  as  ruling  out  of  the  women's  court  all 
persons  not  required  as  officers,  attendants, 
counsel  or  witnesses,  in  order  to  do  away 
with  what  has  long  been  the  scandal  of 
"women's  cases",  namely,  the  attendance  of 
panderers  to  the  social  evil  and  all  manner 
of  preyers  upon  dissolute  women. 

The  provision  for  a  "place  of  detention 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner 
of  correction,  convenient  to  the  night  court 
for  women,  where  they  be  detained  both  be- 
fore and  after  being  heard,"  and  in  which 
the  "younger  and  less  hardened"  may  be  pro- 
tected from  association  with  "the  older  and 
more  hardened  offenders"  is  again  a  right 
and  needed  step  in  our  reformatory  system. 

The  "identification  of  prostitutes  by  the 
finger-print  system"  is,  however,  open  to 
very  serious  question.  ,  Prostitution  in  all 
its  forms  is  an  offense  requiring  two  parties 
for  commission,  the  woman  who  sells  and 
the  man  or  men  who  buy  in  the  vicious  ex- 
change. There  is  a  grave  question  of  jus- 
tice involved  in  a  mandatory  requirement 
for  such  a  permanent  criminal  record  of 
identification  of  all  women,  even  after  a 
first  arrest  and  conviction,  who  might  be 
found  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
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sections  named  in  this  proposed  bill.  The- 
history  of  legalized  prostitution,  and  the- 
crimes  against  women  which  have  always 
accompanied  that  method  of  dealing  with 
the  social  evil,  is  full  of  testimony  to  the 
danger  to  any  woman  attempting  to  live  a 
decent  life  after  a  period  of  vicious  associa- 
tion, of  a  permanent  identification,  whether 
by  picture,  measurement,  or  finger-print,  to- 
which  unscrupulous  police  officials  may  have- 
access.  Should  the  bill  not  contain  some 
age  limit,  protecting  the  younger  women  for 
whom  some  hope  may  be  entertained  of  self- 
recovery?  Or  some  limit  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  convictions  under  the  act  which 
must  necessarily  precede  so  drastic  and  un- 
alterable a  classification  of  a  woman  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor? 

For  one  I  am  opposed  to  any  such  form 
of  court  identification  of  youthful  offenders- 
of  either  sex,  or  of  women  who  have  of- 
fended only  in  a  manner  of  earning  their 
living  which  requires  the  concurrence  of  a 
large  number  of  men  who  cannot  be  "identi- 
fied" or  proceeded  against  by  law.  We  have- 
long  enough  used  child's  play  in  trying  to- 
stamp  out  an  evil  truly  called  social,  because 
protected  by  social  conditions,  through  the 
use  of  degrading  punishments  for  women 
alone. 

Another  clause  of  the  Page  bill  which  will 
bear  special  examination  is  that  relating  to 
"medical  examination  of  prostitutes."  Al- 
though the  provisions  of  this  clause  are  at 
first  reading  indicated  as  applying  to  "any 
person  who  is  a  vagrant,"  the  further  re- 
quirement that  such  persons  as  fall  under 
its  provisions  shall  be  "physically  examined 
by  a  woman  physician  of  the  Department  of 
Health  detailed  for  such  purpose,"  and  the 
further  use  in  the  remainder  of  the  section 
of  the  words  "her"  and  "she"  show  clearly 
that  women  alone  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
this  regulation.  It  must  indeed  be  a  "con- 
victed" offender  who  is  to  be  subject  to  this 
enforced  physical  examination,  but  the  ob- 
ject is  clear;  and  the  further  provision  that 
"discovery  of  any  contagious,  infectious  or 
communicable  disease"  shall  result  in  the 
commitment  of  the  "prisoner  to  an  institu- 
tion of  detention  and  treatment"  from  which 
"she  shall  be  discharged  and  released  from 
custody  on  certificate  of  a  physician  that  she 
is  free  from  such  disease"  or  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  "maximum  period  of  not 
more  than  one  year,"  shows  that  the  period 
of  sentence,  for  it  can  be  called  nothing 
less),  is  one  to  be  determined  by  physical 
rather  than  moral  conditions.  The  further 
provision  of  this  section  that  leaves  intact 
the  "authority  of  a  city  magistrate  to  com- 
mit any  prisoner  for  an  indeterminate  period 
to  any  institution  now  having  authority  to 
receive  inmates  for  a  period  of  more  than 
a  year"  indicates  that  the  worst  and  most 
hopeless  offenders  would  be  disposed  of  in 
a  manner  other  than  that  newly-provided 
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-for  in  this  "one  year,"  or  loss  of  medical 
treatment.  This  would  mean,  in  practice,  a 
large  number  of  the  younger  women  coming 
"before  the  court  being  subjected  to  this  ex- 
amination and  this  "lock  hospital"  treat- 
ment. 

So  far  no  plan  of  this  sort  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  free  from  the  gravest 
social  evils  or  from  an  invasion  of  personal 
rights  in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
prostitute  herself. 

Similar  provisions,  perhaps  not  by  intent 
but  in  actual  practice,  have  resulted  in  so 
fixing  the  status  of  women  thus  forcibly 
treated  in  prison  hospitals,  as  to  prevent 
their  re-absorption  in  normal  life  even  when 
under  other  conditions  this  might  be  pos- 
sible. Similar  provisions  have  resulted  in 
securing  a  fancied  and  not  a  real  security 
against  disease  on  the  part  of  men  and  their 
innocent  families,  while  making  the  "physi- 
cian's certificate"  a  prominent  asset  in  the 
horrible  business  of  women  thus  "outcast" 
from  decent  society.  Moreover  the  worst 
cases  of  disease  of  the  sort  aimed  at  in  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  not  "cured"  in  a 
"year"  and  often  require  a  long  period  of 
segregation,  and  the  superficial  character  of 
Tjoth  the  treatment  and  the  tests  of  cure 
must  make  the  measure  a  slight  palliative 
only  for  the  patient  and  often  not  even  that. 
The  "black  plague"  is  one  of  the  prevent- 
able diseases  against  which  humanity  is  pre- 
paring to  wage  war.  The  knightly  service 
of  the  physicians,  led  by  Dr.  Prince  Morrow, 
is  now  directed  against  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible and  one  of  the  most  needless  of  dis- 
eases. We  must  have  an  attack  upon  this 
plague  from  below,  through  the  derelict  and 
morally  incompetent  classes,  as  truly  as 
from  above,  through  education  and  medical 
enlightenment.  But  the  attack  from  below 
to  be  effectual  must  be  aimed  to  secure 
greater  facilities  and  vastly  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  medical  care  and  treatment  in 
hospital,  dispensary  and  all  manner  of  pub- 
lic institutions.  This  greatly  increased  op- 
portunity for  curative  aid  must  be  first  of 
all,  however,  applied  to  the  needs  of  free, 
and  not  imprisoned  persons;  to  men  and 
women  still  seeking  to  conceal  their  condi- 
tion, and  offered  without  the  revolting  signs 
displayed  in  many  city  offices  where  such 
patients  are  forced  to  go  for  help. 

We  must  also  have  segregation  of  the 
criminal  and  vicious  class  far  in  excess  of 
what  is  now  thought  possible.  Men  and 
women  proved  by  numerous  arrests  and  con- 
victions (how  numerous  no  one  has  yet 
been  wise  enough  to  determine)  to  be  un- 
equal to  self-control  or  self-recovery,  and  in- 
imical to  social  well-being,  should  be  placed 
In  custodial  care,  many  of  them  for  life. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  check  social  dis- 
ease. 

But  let  us  hesitate  before  we  erect  into  a 
permanent  class  by  special  "identification," 
and  by  enforced  medical  examination  and 
treatment  in  prison  hospitals,  a  class  of 
women,  without  regard  to  the  variations  in 
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character  and  condition  which  such  a  class 
contains,  and  thereby  fix  their  status  unal- 
terably. Let  us  hesitate  to  pass  any  legisla- 
tion which  seems  to  place  the  weight  of  the 
court  procedure  of  a  great  city  on  the  side 
of  that  false  estimate  of  moral  values  which 
makes  the  social  evil  merely  a  disease  rather 
than  that  which  causes  disease,  and  which 
may  lead  the  thoughtless  of  both  sexes  to 
consider  a  "physician's  certificate"  a  clean 
bill  of  health  in  a  personal  and  a  social,  as 
well  as  in  a  physical  sense.  Shall  we  not 
have  more  discussion  of  these  vital  points? 

ANNA  GARLIN  SPEXCEB. 
New  York. 

[Mrs.  Spencer's  argument  against  the  iden- 
tification of  prostitutes  by  the  finger-print 
system  seems  to  be  based  on  the  belief  that 
such  identification  is  a  step  toward  or  will 
lead  to  the  licensing  and  medical  examina- 
tion of  prostitutes  generally.  We  see  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  bill  is  generally 
intended  to  have  or  is  likely  to  have  this 
result.  It  seems  to  us  likely  to  result  in  ex- 
tending the  system  of  finger-print  examina- 
tion to  other  classes  of  convicted  offenders, 
and  this  we  sincerely  hope  for.  We  believe 
in  the  identification  of  convicted  prostitutes 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons  which  lead 
us  to  believe  in  the  identification  of  all  other 
convicted  offenders.  We  wish  that  the 
Page  bill  carried  with  it  a  complete  system 
of  identification  of  all  offenders.  The  com- 
mission evidently  deemed  it  impossible  to 
secure  such  a  law  at  the  present  time.  The 
beginning  of  an  adequate  identification  sys- 
tem must  be  made  somewhere,  and  at  some 
time,  and  it  seems  to  us  wise  to  begin  at 
this  time  with  persons  convicted  of  prostitu- 
tion. 

It  is  not  a  kindness  to  young  offenders  to 
permit  them  to  conceal  their  identity  and 
thus  escape  the  educational  discipline  and 
the  medical  care  which  they  need. 

Mrs.  Soencer's  description  of  prostitution 
as  an  "offense  requiring  two  parties  for  com- 
mission" is  not  accurate.  Prostitution  is  the 
practice  of  a  female  offering  her  body  to  the 
indiscriminate  intercourse  with  men  (Peo.  v. 
Parshall,  6  Park.,  134;  Carpenter  v.  People, 
8  Barb.,  603).  The  law  provides  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  this  offense.  It  also  provides  for 
abduction,  for  living  on  the  earnings  of  pros- 
titution and  other  offences  by  men,  but  such 
offenses  are  not  prostitution.  The  pending 
bill  does  not  attempt  to  correct  this  injus- 
tice of  a  "double  standard"  for  men  and 
women;  but  it  does  attempt  to  deal  more  ef- 
fectively and  in  a  more  enlightened  way 
than  at  present  with  such  as  are  now  actual- 
ly brought  into  court.  In  this  we  think  that 
it  is  eminently  successful. 

In  our  judgment,  no  system  of  licensed 
prostitution  would  .be  considered  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  people' of  New  York  city.  This 
fact  should  not,  however,  stand  in  the  way 
of  establishing  rational  methods  of  dealing 
with  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  an 
offense. — Ed.] 
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POOR  WHITES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  your  issue  of  April  9,  there  is  a  letter 
concerning  the  "poor  whites"  of  New  Eng- 
land and  I  am  glad  to  find  any  one  interested 
in  rural  conditions  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, for  we  need  intelligent  aid.  The  con- 
dition of  our  mountain  towns  is  lamentable 
and  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  writer 
are  all  true,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  try- 
ing to  help  these  people. 

I  know  of  but  one  definite  effort  to  aid  a 
class  of  people  of  this  character  and  that 
has  been  tried  successfully  in  a  semi-con- 
gested district  near  us,  and  it  would  seem 
that  there  would  have  to  be  some  slight  con- 
gestion to  accomplish  anything.  In  this 
vicinity,  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  a 
resident,  a  Neighborhood  House  has  been 
Jmilt  and  is  now  carried  on  by  the  residents, 
with  possibly  some  outside  financial  aid.  It 
began  by  gathering  the  children  together, 
the  girls  were  taught  sewing,  basketry,  and 
the  like,  the  boys  cane-seating,  whittling  and 
so  on.  After  a  nucleus  had  been  formed  and 
the  classes  could  no  longer  be  accommo- 
dated in  this  person's  house,  they  rented  a 
room  and  took  up  gymnasium  work,  which 
has  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  boys 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  was  sufficient 


interest  to  warrant  building  the  Neighbor- 
hood House,  which  now  stands  near  the 
school  and  is  a  social  center  for  gymnasium 
work,  dancing  classes,  mothers'  meetings,  en- 
tertainments and  so  on.  I  personally  con- 
sider it,  though  unheralded,  a  great  pioneer 
effort  upon  the  part  of  the  woman  who 
started  and  has  labored  untiringly  for  it 
these  ten  years. 

I  believe  if  there  could  be  such  Neighbor- 
hood Houses  scattered  through  New  Eng- 
land, its  rural  social  life  could  be  greatly 
benefited,  but,  and  here  is  the  problem  indi- 
cated in  the  letter,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
an  outsider,  perhaps,  to  accomplish  much, 
unless  a  resident  at  least,  for  the  summer.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  as  a  beginning, 
she  try  to  organize  the  children  into  some 
kind  of  industrial  classes.  Perhaps  she 
could  get  the  schoolhouse  for  the  summer 
as  a  central  place  for  meeting  and  gradually 
through  them  the  parents  might  become  re- 
sponsive. As  in  every  onward  movement 
the  great  hope  is  with  the  children  and  the 
growing  boys  and  girls.  It  may  seem  like 
a  very  small  beginning  to  relieve  the  ills 
indicated,  but  I  believe  it  might  result  in 
great  good. 

Yours  sincerely, 


New  England. 


A.  H.  P. 


1910  CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 


Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
correction  in  the  calendar  of  April  16. 

Indiana  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections should  read  September  10-13, 
Marion,  Ind.,  secretary,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Barr, 
Fairmount,  Ind.,  instead  of  October,  secre- 
tary U.  G.  Weatherley,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  following  conferences  are  an- 
nounced : 

INTERNATIONAL. 

International  Unemployment  Conference, 
September.  Paris,  France.  Secretary,  Max 
Lazard,  34  Rue  de  Babylone,  Paris,  France. 
For  information  consult  Dr.  J.  B.  Andrews, 
Metropolitan  Building,  New  York  city. 

NATIONAL. 

Third  National  Conference  on  Industrial 
Accidents  and  Workmen's  Compensation, 
June  10.  Chicago,  111.  Secretary,  John  B. 
Andrews,  Metropolitan  Building,  New  York 
city. 

First  National  Conference  on  Industrial 
Diseases,  June  10.  Chicago,  111.  Chairman, 
Dr.  Henry  Baird  Favill.  Secretary,  John  B. 
Andrews,  Metropolitan  Building,  New  York 
city. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, meeting  of  General  Administrative 


Council,  June  11.  Chicago,  111.  Secretary, 
John  B.  Andrews,  Metropolitan  Building, 
New  York  city. 

First  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  September  25-28.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Secretary,  Rev.  William  J.  Kerby, 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology,  October  31.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary,  Edwin  R.  Keedy,  87  East  Lake 
street,  Chicago,  111. 

American  Economic  Asociation,  December 
27-31.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Secretary,  T.  X.  Car- 
ver, Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

American  Historical  Association,  Decem- 
ber 27-31.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Secretary,  W. 
G.  Leland,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Si  \  l  i  . 

.Maine  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, October  26-28.  Portland,  Me.  Secre- 
tary, Frances  S.  Hiller,  17  Court  Square 
1'uilding,  85  Market  street,  Portland,  .M-  . 

Massachusetts  No-License  League,  October 
31.  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary,  Robert  H. 
Magwood,  310  Equitable  Building,  67  Milk 
street,  Boston. 

New  York  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  Novem- 
ber 7-December  5.  New  York  city.  Secre- 
tary, Roy  Smith  Wallace,  Room  5,  105  Metro- 
politan Building,  New  York  city. 
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THE  SURVEY 
THIS  WEEK 

Occupying  a  compact  section  about  a 
mile  square,  differing  persistently  in  race, 
language,  customs,  culture,  work  and 
play  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  the 
80,000  Poles  of  Buffalo  form  a  city  by 
themselves — a  city  within  a  city.  What 
does  Buffalo  mean  to  them?  Rather, 
what  does  America  in  general  mean  to 
the  men  and  women  it  has  called  to  do 
its  work?  For  with  slight  local  varia- 
tions the  conditions  are  general. 

First,  calling  them  here  as  workmen, 
Buffalo  under-e.mploys  them,  for,  as  Mr. 
Daniels  shows  in  his  article,  great  gaps 
in  the  working  year  have  been  frequent 
since  the  first  Poles  arrived  in  the  sev- 
enties. Second,  it  has  persistently  under- 
paid them,  measured  by  its  own  stand- 
ards. Mr.  Almy  shows  how  the  common 
decencies  of  life  are  withheld  from  the 
laborer  at  prevailing  wages,  unless  he 
is  a  single  man.  Buffalo,  like  Pitts- 
burgh, like  all  our  cities  where  unskilled 
work  is  demanded  in  bulk,  puts  heavy 
handicaps  on  family  life,  paying  premi- 
ums to  the  footloose  and  single  who  have 
no  real  stake  in  the  community.  Third, 
it  has  under-educated  them  in  the  sense 
of  not  instructing  and  disciplining  this 
crude  labor  in  ways  which  would  make  it 
more  productive.  It  has  put  and  kept 
them  at  the  unskilled  levels.  Fourth,  it 
has  under-Americanized  them.  By  its 
indifference  as  to  the  condition  of  life  in 
"Little  Poland,"  by  tolerating  parochial 
schools  where  English  is  not  the  prevail- 
ing tongue — by  leaving  them  a  people 
apart,  Buffalo  has  failed  to  put  them 
in  touch  with  American  life. 

Thus  Buffalo,  and  for  Buffalo  again 
read  America,  has  permitted  low  wages, 
low  standards,  poor  houses,  crowding, 
and  it  has  been  paid  in  kind.  The  Poles 
form  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  population ; 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  applicants  for 
charitable  relief  are  Polish,  and  from 
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twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  court  cases ;  so  are  thirty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  Buffalo  babies  who  die  before 
they  are  a  year  old;  so  are  thirty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  Buffalo  children  who 
die  before  they  are  five;  so  are  over 
thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Buffalo  boys 
and  girls  who  get  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 
The  Poles  furnish  thirty-one  per  cent 
of  the  truants  as  against  a  Polish  enroll- 
ment of  twenty-two  per  cent.  All  this 
means  not  only  vital  loss,  but  waste  of 
municipal  expenditures.  Other  evidences 
might  be  multiplied. 

In  the  truest  sense,  moreover,  these 
are  the  neglected  children.  The  very 
thrift  of  many  of  the  parents  works 
against  them,  as  homes  can  be  saved  for 
only  at  the  expense  of  food  and  comfort 
and  school  days.  They  are  not  having 
their  chance,  and  the  responsibility  is 
not  to  be  escaped  by  the  American  com- 
munity to  which  they  come,  for,  what- 
ever our  theory  of  the  return  to  be  made 
by  the  adult  immigrant  for  the  privilege 
of  entering  America,  the  future  of  these 
children,  American  born,  rests  with  us. 

It  is  significant  that  Buffalo  has  sur- 
veyed these  80,000  newcomers  to  its  city 
life — the  first  American  city  of  its  own 
volition  to  undertake  such  a  piece  of  so- 
cial analysis  as  a  method  for  calling  the 
vague  good  will  of  the  community  into 
being  as  a  force  for  improvement.  While 
the  work  of  the  present  year  has  been 
limited  to  one  district,  that  district  has 
been  studied  in  a  rounded  way,  such  as 
affords  a  view  of  the  inter-relation  of 
civic  and  industrial  problems ;  and  while 
the  year's  work  has  been  intentionally 
limited  to  investigation,  several  very 
practical  reforms  have  already  grown  out 
of  it.  The  civic  exhibition  held  the 
past  month  has  only  just  put  the  findings 
graphically  before  the  public  opinion  of 
the  city ;  and  by  their  insistence  upon 
these  findings,  and  their  reiteration  and 
gradual  application  of  them,  the  people 
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of  Buffalo  will  make  the  inquiry  of  in- 
fluence in  ways  not  now  to  be  anticipated. 

In  the  meantime,  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made  to  raise  $15,000  or 
$20,000  and  continue  the  survey  for  an- 
other full  year,  taking  up  certain  definite 
phases  of  the  municipal  problems  which 
this  Polish  inquiry  shows  need  scru- 
tiny and  city  statesmanship,  and  prose- 
cuting them  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  city  area,  should  receive 
every  encouragement.  Buffalo  has  a  full 
year's  start  of  any  other  American  city 
in  this  field  of  social  introspection  and 
development,  Pittsburgh  excepted.  And 
Pittsburgh  because  of  its  physical  site 
and  years  of  misrule  and  inertia,  must 
first  address  itself  to  certain  large  ele- 
mental tasks,  of  which  Buffalo  is  already 
partially  freed.  So  that  the  opportunity 
which  presents  itself  to  the  group  of 
progressive  Buffalo  men  who  have  of 
themselves  financed  and  carried  out  this 
preliminary  survey,  is  an  opportunity 
for  leadership  which  calls  for  courage 
in  spending,  thoroughness  in  diagnosis, 
and  vigor  and  imagination  in  building 
upon. 

The  survey  as  a  method  of  civic  and 
industrial  advance  has  proved  itself.  The 
initial  response  in  Buffalo,  as  was  the 
case  in  Pittsburgh,  has  been  slow  and 
fragmentary.  The  technique  of  bring- 
ing the  results  of  investigations  home  to 
every  citizen  has  still  to  be  worked  out 
satisfactorily.  To  visualize  the  facts  of 
social  conditions  by  gathering  and  mass- 
ing crucial  data,  is  the  first  half  of  a 
survey;  to  democratize  those  fact?  the 
second ;  and  no  survey  yet  made  has 
put  sufficient  time  or  means  into  this 
second  task  of  articulating  its  facts  to 
the  social  forces  and  citizenship  of  a 
city.  Of  the  essential  power  of  a  survey 
to  lay  increasing  hold  upon  the  intelli- 
gent ooinion  of  a  city  as  tithe  goes  on, 
to  challenge  its  self-consciousness,  and 
to  break  up  and  render  fluid  its  organic 
life,  former  Mayor  George  W.  Guthrie 
of  Pittsburgh  gave  testimony  in  a 
notable  address  on  the  city  problems 
which  he  gave  last  month  in  Buffalo  in 
connection  with  the  civic  exhibit.  It 
would  be  a  distinct  setback  nationally  to 
the  extension  of  the  survey  as  a  civic 


working  scheme,  should  the  Buffalo  un- 
dertaking be  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
its  initial  year ;  it  would  mean,  so  far  as 
Buffalo  is  concerned,  a  lapse  and  waste 
of  time  which  might  take  years  to  re- 
trieve. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  idle 
speculation  to  say  that  Buffalo  might 
well  give  us  a  municipal  object  lesson, 
substantial  and  enduring,  which  in  the 
long  run  would  outrank  the  brilliant  Pan 
American  Exposition  for  which  she  har- 
nessed Niagara  itself  to  a  million  glow- 
ing lamps. 

A  bit  of  evidence,  as  backing  for  such 
a  hope,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  group  of 
Buffalo  men  were  the  first  to  seize  upon 
the  working  plan  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sur- 
vey (which  was  carried  out  on  funds 
supplied  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion) and  plan  and  finance  a  district  sur- 
vey, independently,  in  their  own  city. 
They  have  had  the  field  to  themselves. 
Before  the  year  is  out,  in  all  likelihood, 
Milwaukee  will  have  entered  the  field. 
The  progressives  of  the  new  city  admin- 
istration have  under  active  consideration 
a  plan  involving  the  expenditure  of  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  a  municipal 
survey  under  the  municipality  itself. 
Their  plans,  as  blocked  out,  are  sure  and 
well  defined.  It  has  remained  for  a  so- 
cialist city  administration  to  enter  upon 
the  city's  business  in  the  same  way  that 
a  good  manager  would  take  over  an  old 
manufacturing  plant  —  make  .  an  inven- 
tory, and  call  in  experts  to  overhaul  the 
machinery  and  propose  improvements.  • 


Professor  Ellwood's  article  on  Philan- 
thropy and  Sociology  in  this  number  of 
THE  SURVEY  raises  a  number  of  very 
interesting  questions.  Does  the  author 
have  in  mind  the  sociology  which  has 
actually  been  taught  in  our  universities, 
or  an  idealized  sociology  which  will  one 
day  be  developed?  Is  sociology  at  pres- 
ent "more  fundamental  and  comprehen- 
sive than  philanthropy,"  or  does  it,  on 
the  contrary,  deal  with  a  comparatively 
small  field  which  is  "remote  from  the 
practical  problems  of  the  social  worker"? 
Does  the  science  of  sociology  give  us 
available  knowledge  "concerning  normal 
life  and  the  adjustment  of  the  individ- 
ual to  society"?  Did  "the  policy  of  seg- 
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legating  the  hopelessly  unfit  permanently 
in  institutions"  originate  where  its  "sci- 
entific foundations"  are  now  to  be  dis- 
covered, or  were  these  foundations  an 
afterthought — a  subsequent  justification 
for  policies  worked  out  by  practical  so- 
cial workers  and  reformers?  Have  the 
doctrines  of  heredity  and  selection  thus 
far  been  so  formulated  as  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  reformers  who  are  undertaking 
"to  persuade  the  taxpayer  to  provide  the 
institutions"  for  such  segregation?  Has 
the  sociological  point  of  view  really 
helped  many  persons  to  the  conclusion 
that  "society  must  care  for  in  the  most 
tender  and  humane  way  possible  its  hope- 
lessly weak  and  degenerate  elements,  but 
care  for  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  not  pollute  the  stream  of  life  and 
burden  future  generations  with  defectives 
like  themselves"?  Or  is  this  rather  the 
point  of  view  of  social  workers,  physi- 
cians and  public  spirited  citizens  who 
have  not  had  special  opportunity  to  get 
the  sociological  point  of  view?  Does 
"psychological  sociology"  deal  with  the 
adjustment  of  individuals  to  each  other 
in  the  sense  in  which  this  is  of  value  in 
philanthropy,  or  is  it  merely  preparing 
to  do  so?  Finally,  is  it  from  a  training 
in  "theoretical  sociology"  that  the  social 
worker  will  obtain  "vision"  ? 

We  hope  that  all  these  questions  may 
be  answered  in  the  spirit  of  Professor 
Ellwood's  discussion ;  if  not  just  yet, 
then  in  the  near  future.  Let  us  be  grate- 
ful for  this  discussion  of  the  relation 
between  philanthropy  and  sociology,  not 
as  a  historical  statement  of  what  that  re- 
lation has  been  in  the  past,  except  here 
and  there  in  prophecy,  but  rather  as  a 
statement  of  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  spirit  in  which  a  number  of  theoret- 
ical sociologists  are  now  prosecuting  their 
inquiries  and  formulating  their  conclu- 
sions. 

WILL    BUFFALO    KEEP  ON 
WITH  ITS  SOCIAL  SURVEY 

,  The  exhibit  and  series  .of  meetings 
which  marked  the  culmination  of  the  first 
six  months  of  the  Buffalo  Social  Survey 
had  as  their  immediate  object  to  impress 
upon  the  public  as  clearly  and  forcefully 
as  possible  the  needs  in  the  Polish  colony, 


but  their  larger  purpose  was  to  arouse 
interest  and  enlist  support,  both  moral 
and  financial,  for  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey to  cover  the  whole  city. 

The  exhibit  was  held  May  14-22  in  a 
large  storeroom  in  the  downtown  district. 
It  was  arranged  in  five  consecutive  and 
clearly  indicated  sections: 

History  and  Progress  of  the  Poles  in  Buf- 
falo, 

Wages  and  Livelihood, 
Housing  and  Living  Conditions, 
Law  Breakers  and  Criminality, 
Education  and  the  Rising  Generation. 

Section  i  was  designed  to  suggest  the 
potentialities.  Between  this  and  the 
other  four  sections  was  hung  a  poster 
bearing  the  inscription:  "The  Purpose 
of  this  Exhibit  Is  to  Show  Needs."  Pho- 
tographs, charts  and  models  were  util- 
ized. The  use  made  of  enlarged  photo- 
graphs was  exceptionally  extensive  and 
effective.  Photographs  and  charts  were? 
interspersed.-  The  pictures  served  to 
illustrate  and  give  visual  meaning  to  the 
charts,  and  the  charts  summarized  and 
generalized  the  impressions  made  by  the 
pictures.  Doubtless  this  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  complaint  that  the  exhibit  was 
monotonous  and  dull. 

The  conclusions  drawn  and  the  meas- 
ures urged  are  described  in  Mr.  Daniels's 
article  on  another  page,  except  that  in- 
'dustrial  and  domestic  education  was 
made  to  stand  out  as  the  underlying  and 
central  need.  One  side  of  the  room  was 
occupied  by  an  exhibit  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  displaying 
specimens  of  the  excellent  workmanship 
of  the  boys  in  the  city,  one  small  voca- 
tional school  announcing  the  courses  to 
be  given  in  the  three  vocational  schools 
to  be  opened  in  Polish  districts  next  fall, 
and  showing  also  the  methods  and  results 
of  the  instruction  at  present  provided  in 
cooking,  housekeeping,  and  sewing.  The 
end  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  which  has  set  a  commendable  ex- 
ample by  going  into  the  Polish  district 
with  demonstrations  of  the  fireless  cooker 
and  with  a  class  in  kitchen  gardening. 

The  public  meetings  in  connection  with 
the  exhibit  took  place  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  At  the  opening  meet- 
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ing  the  speakers  were  Paul  U.  Kellogg 
and  Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  Mr.  Kellogg 
told  something  of  the  work  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey,  which  he  described,  dis- 
cussed methods  applicable  to  such  an  in- 
quiry and  strongly  urged  the  undertak- 
ing of  a  comprehensive  social  survey  by 
Buffalo.  Buffalo,  he  said,  was  the  first 
city  to  start  an  extensive  inquiry  into  its 
social  conditions  on  its  own  initiative,  and 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
watching  with  interest  to  see  how  com- 
plete this  self-scrutiny  would  be.  Some 
city,  he  continued,  is  going  to  have  the 
distinction  of  first  making  a  thorough- 
going study  of  its  own  conditions,  and 
he  could  see  no  good  reason  why  Buffalo 
should  not  be  that  city.  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  in  taking  up  the  question  of 
the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation, 
pointed  out  the  tremendous  value  of 
acquiring  exact  knowledge  of  conditions 
as  a  prerequisite  to  betterment. 

MUST  KNOW  OURSELVES 
TO    TEACH    IMMIGRANTS 

Americanization  was  the  theme  on  the 
following  evening,  and  Edward  A. 
Steiner,  author  of  The  Immigrant  Tide 
and  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant,  was 
the  speaker.  The  gist  of  Dr.  Steiner's 
powerful  address  was  that  economic 
handicaps  are  accountable  for  the  retard- 
ing of  the  Americanizing  process,  and 
that  given  the  economic  advantages  of 
steady  work  and  decent  wages,  the  im- 
migrant will  inevitably  develop  into  a 
good  American.  "But,  though  you  can 
raise  the  immigrant  to  your  own  level," 
he  said,  "you  cannot  raise  him  any  higher, 
and  so,  if  you  want  his  progress  to  go  on, 
you  must  see  that  your  own  progress 
goes  on,  and  to  accomplish  this  you  must 
first  know  yourself  from  tip  to  toe,  and 
then  must  take  the  forward  steps  de- 
manded." 

Charles  J.  Pickett,  head  of  the  Voca- 
tional School  for  Boys  of  New  York 
city,  the.  largest  public  vocational  school 
in  the  country,  spoke  the  following  even- 
ing on  Industrial  Education.  Mr.  Pickett 
paid  his  audience  the  flattering  compli- 
ment of  missing  his  train  for  them,  and 
the  audience  returned  the  compliment  by 


begging  him  to  go  on  when  he  went  to 
take  his  seat  and  by  remaining  long  after 
adjournment  time.  Mr.  Pickett's  talk 
quickened  the  movement  toward  indus- 
trial education  in  Buffalo. 

At  the  final  meeting  ex-Mayor  George 
W.  Guthrie  of  Pittsburgh  was  the 
speaker.  Mr.  Guthrie  directed  the  great- 
er part  of  his  address  to  showing  the 
good  results  brought  about  in  Pittsburgh 
through  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  He  had 
been  very  glad  to  co-operate  with  those 
in  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  he 
said,  and  was  today  more  than  willing 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  all  the  con- 
sequences of  his  action.  The  value  of 
that  independent,  undeniably  unpartisan 
investigation  had  been  inestimable  in 
shocking  the  Pittsburgh  public  into  a 
realizing  sense  of  its  negligence  and  in 
upholding  the  city  administration  in  its 
efforts  to  effect  improvement.  More- 
over, Pittsburgh's  situation  was  not  pe- 
culiar, and  any  other  city  could. not  but 
be  equally  helped  by  a  similar  investiga- 
tion. 

And  now  the  question  before  Buffalo 
is,  Will  the  Buffalo  Social  Survey  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  whole  city?  Will 
Buffalo  decide  to  know  itself  thoroughly 
and  to  proceed  in  the  light  of  this  self- 
knowledge,  or  will  it  be  content  to  sham- 
ble along  in  the  ordinary  hit-or-miss 
way?  Speaking  in  terms  of  cash,  can 
and  will  Buffalo  raise  about  $15,000 — 
the  cost  of  three  good  automobiles— to 
make  a  survey  as  it  ought  to  be  made? 

PURE  WATER  SOON 
FOR    MINNEAPOLIS 

Within  a  year  Minneapolis  will  have 
pure  drinking  water  as  a  result  of  a 
long  agitation  and  study  of  the  city's 
needs  and  possible  sources  of  supply.  On 
recommendation  of  Rudolph  Hering  of 
New  York,  a  leading  sanitary  engineer, 
the  City  Engineering  Department  has 
begun  the  construction  of  a  filtration 
plant  to  purify  the  water  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  additional  treatment  with 
l.ypo-chlorite  of  calcium  and  alum.  The 
daily  capacity  will  be  30.000,000  gallons, 
the  initial  cost  of  installation  $522,500 
and  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
$163,350. 
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The  new  system  comes  largely  through 
the  work  clone  by  the  Pure  Water  Com- 
mission to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  THE  SURVEY.  This  commission, 
composed  of  representatives  of  civic  or- 
ganizations with  semi-official  backing  by 
the  City  Council,  found  the  Mississippi 
water  growing  less  safe  for  drinking  as 
the  city  grew  larger.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  citizens  were  paying  from  $400,- 
ooo  to  $1,000,000  a  year  to  pure  water 
companies.  A  majority  report  recom- 
mended an  experimental  filtration  plant 
for  the  river  water  at  a  cost  of  $25.000; 
a  minority  report  a  plan  to  secure  water 
from  Mille  Lacs  lake,  eighty  miles  away. 
So  much  discussion  followed  that  the 
city  called  in  Mr.  Hering  last  October 
for  an  expert  opinion  and  his  report, 
submitted  in  March,  has  been  approved 
and  work  started. 

EQUITABLE  LOAN  COMPANY 
OPENED     IN     MINNEAPOLIS 

The  new  remedial  loan  company  in 
Minneapolis,  whose  organization  was  re- 
ferred to  in  these  columns  a  short  while 
ago,  began  business  in  April  with  $100,- 
ooo  capital  subscribed  by  leading  busi- 
ness men.  R.  C.  Glidden,  who  has  been 
assistant  manager  of  the  Workingmen's 
Loan  Association  in  Boston,  is  manager. 
He  has  two  assistants.  The  president  is 
T.  B.  Janney,  head  of  the  large  whole- 
sale hardware  house  of  Janney-Semple- 
Hill  Company.  A  uniform  charge  of  ten 
per  cent  a  year  is  made  on  loans  together 
with  a  charge  of  $3.70  for  making  out 
papers  and  examination  of  collateral. 
Money  is  loaned  only  on  household 
goods.  Since  the  company,  which  is 
known  as  the  Equitable  Loan  Associa- 
tion, opened  its  doors  it  has  done  a  rush- 
ing business  and  it  looks  as  if  a  long  felt 
need  had  been  filled.  The  newspaper 
publicity  given  to  this  new  venture  in 
Minneapolis  has  aroused  interest  in  St. 
Paul  and  Duluth  and  it  is  likely  similar 
organizations  will  be  formed  in  both 
cities. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  FOR 
PROBATION  OFFICERS 

Forty-four  candidates,  including  sev- 
eral women,  took  a  civil  service  exami- 


nation in  Jersey  City  last  month,  and 
ten  took  a  similar  examination  in  Tren- 
ton the  following  day,  for  the  position 
of  probation  officer  in  Middlesex  county 
and  for  probable  positions  in  Hunterdon 
and  Mercer  counties. 

The  examinations,  which  were  in  part 
written  and  in  part  oral,  dealt  with  the 
following  subjects  and  allowed  the  fol- 
lowing weights: 

Experience  and  personality,  twenty- 
five  per  cent ;  knowledge  of  probation 
laws  and  duties  of  the  office,  thirty-five 
per  cent;  letter  writing,  fifteen  per  cent; 
record,  character  and  standing,  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

Each  candidate  was  required  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  his  life  and  experi- 
ence, and  to  appear  before  a  committee 
for  judgment  as  to  his  personal  aptitude 
and  fitness  for  probation  work.  In  rat- 
ing the  personality  and  character  of  the 
candidates  a  maximum  of  five  points 
was  allowed  for  general  impression  at 
first  sight;  ten  points  for  humanitarian 
attitude  and  interest;  five  points  for 
mental  alertness  and  intelligence;  five 
points  for  executive  ability,  attention  to 
details  and  persistency;  and  five  points 
for  fairmindedness  and  breadth  of  view. 

The  State  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  conducting  the  examination  was  as- 
sisted by  County  Judge  Connet  of  Hun- 
terdon county.  Probation  Officers  White 
of  Camden,  Watson  of  Middlesex,  Gas- 
cogyne  of  Essex,  Byram  of  Morris,  Ed- 
monds of  Mercer  and  Gratz  of  Bergen 
counties,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Alexan- 
der, a  well-known  state  charity  worker. 

SPECIAL  AMBULANCE 
SERVICE  FOR  INSANE 

The  trustees  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  York,  recently  secured  an  appro- 
priation which  makes  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  emergency  ambu- 
lance service  to  carry  insane  patients  to 
the'  psychopathic  ward.  An  inquiry  had 
brought  out  the  fact  that  over  one-half 
of  the  men  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
women  who  enter  this  ward  arrived  in  the 
hands  of  police  officers  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  patrol  wagons.  In  1908, 
for  example,  1,662  men  and  1,536  women 
were  admitted.  Fifty-six  and  four-tenths 
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per  cent  of  the  men  and  forty-seven  and 
eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  women  were 
brought  by  a  police  officer  either  with 
or  without  a  patrol  wagon. 

This  use  of  policeman  and  patrol 
wagon  for  the  insane  is  most  objection- 
able. For  a  seriously  sick  or  injured 
person  a  physician  and  the  hospital  are 
considered  necessary;  the  Police  Depart- 
ment is  called  upon  only  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  hospital  attendants  in  re- 
moving the  person  and  keeping  in  order 
a  curious  crowd.  The  insane  person  is 
not  always  tractable  and  for  this  reason, 
together  with  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  provision  for  trained  hospital 
attendants  to  handle  these  cases,  the  cus- 
tom has  grown  up  of  depending  upon  the 
police  and  the  wagon.  Unfortunately  this 
custom  was  extended  and  police  stations 
and  jails  were  used  as  places  of  confine- 
ment. The  establishment  of  psycho- 
pathic wards  in  connection  with  general 
hospitals  has  made  this  inexcusable,  and 
to  a  large  extent  it  has  disappeared  in 
places  where  psychopathic  wards  have 
been  established ;  but  the  custom  of  de- 
pending upon  the  policeman  and  the  pa- 
trol wagon  is  still  quite  general.  The 
provision  of  a  special  ambulance  service 
will  add  one  more  step  in  the  process  of 
substituting  the  physician  and  the  hos- 
pital for  the  policeman  and  the  prison. 

The  trustees  of  Bellevue  will  secure 
an  automobile  ambulance  with  a  trained 
attendant  who  will  be,  additionally,  a 
deputy  peace  officer  with  power  of  ap- 
prehending persons  who  are  apparently 
insane,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  insanity  law,  and  taking  them  to 
the  hospital  without  assistance  by  the 
police. 

The  need  of  the  new  service  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bellevue 
trustees  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. The  trustees  appointed  a  special 
committee  with  Michael  J.  Drummond, 
commissioner  of  public  charities,  as 
chairman,  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  and  those  of  Dr.  John  W.  Bran- 
nan,  president  of  the  trustees  of  Bellevue 
and  Allied  Hospitals,  that  the  change  was 
made.  The  reasonableness  of  their  rec- 
ommendation appealed  at  once  to  the 


Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  who  voted 
funds  without  delay. 

THE  PHYSICIAN  IN 
SOCIAL     ADVANCE 

The  Physician  as  a  Factor  for  Social 
Betterment  was  the  subject  of  the  presi- 
dential address  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Boston  Homeopathic  Medical  Society, 
and  it  was  discussed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  that  its  writer,  at  any  rate,  Dr. 
Nelson  N.  Wood,  must  be  such  a  factor. 

After  referring  to  the  "enormous  out- 
put" in  recent  years  of  literature  on 
social  problems,  comparing  it  with  the 
mass  of  theological  writings  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  to  the  great  number 
of  agencies  which  have  been  established 
to  relieve  and  prevent  suffering — which 
seem  to  him  expressions  of  "nothing  less 
than  a  new  social  morality" ;  and  after 
paying  his  respects  to  the  services  already 
rendered  to  social  welfare  by  such  men 
as  Pasteur  and  Koch,  Dr.  Wood  said : 

"At  the  basis  of  practically  all  social 
reform  is  the  problem  of  physical  well- 
being.  For  instance,  few  matters  are  of 
greater  importance  than  the  education  of 
our  children.  But  this  is  not  simply  a 
question  of  pedagogy.  It  is,  we  are 
•realizing  more  and  more,  a  question  of 
eyes  and  teeth,  of  adenoids,  and  of  prop- 
er nourishment. 

"What  we  speak  of  broadly  as  mu- 
nicipal corruption  touches  the  public 
health  at  frequent  and  surprising  points. 
To  no  class  should  the  problem  of  mu- 
nicipal reform  be  of  greater  concern  than 
to  physicians. 

"The  physician  is  the  custodian  of  life. 
His  .  .  .  true  ideal  is  to  work  for  a 
world  in  which  the  need  for  the  physician 
shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"As  the  custodians  of  life  the  physicians 
find  themselves  in  conflict  with  those  in- 
numerable human  conditions  which  de- 
stroy health  and  endanger  life.  It  should 
not  be  strange  for  the  physician  to  be 
socially  a  radical.  For  nothing  is  more 
wofully  apparent,  even  in  this  last  and 
mightiest  stage  of  the  world,  than  the 
actual  cheapness  of  human  life.  .  .  . 
The  protection  of  human  life  and  -the 
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maintenance  of  its  rights  constitute  the 
supreme  social  task  of  the  age.  .  .  . 
We  can  scarcely  hope  to  begin  the  check- 
ing of  tuberculosis  till  we  establish  the 
fact  that  the  life  of  the  consumptive  is  of 
greater  value  than  the  tenement  house 
that  breeds  it. 

"His  (the  physician's)  business  is  to 
add  to  the  dividends  of  life  rather  than 
to  the  dividends  of  corporations.  The 
corporation  lawyer  is  indeed  understand- 
able, but  the  corporation  doctor  is  a  re- 
proach to  his  profession.  The  custodian 
of  life  cannot  with  honor  become  the 
alienist  for  property. 

"First  of  all  he  can  aid  in  social  edu- 
cation. ...  In  every  community  the 
members  of  the  profession  constitute,  on 
matters  of  health,  a  body  morally  authori- 
tative. Increasingly  should  physicians, 
on  points  where  there  is  practical  una- 
nimity of  opinion,  learn  to  speak  col- 
lectively. The  advice  of  the  family  phy- 
sician is  readily  taken  by  the  family. 
The  collective  advice  of  physicians  on 
matters  of  public  health  would  corre- 
spondingly impress  a  community.  If 
the  physicians  of  a  city,  for  example, 
should  insist  that  that  random  and  ill- 
conceived  function,  the  Board  of  Health, 
be  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of  politics,  it 
would  be  the  strongest  possible  means  of 
accomplishing  that  greatly  to  be  desired 
end. 

"The  time  has  arrived  for  a  larger  co- 
operation of  all  physicians.  Just  as  re- 
ligious persons  of  different  faith  unite 
with  great  earnestness  to  work  for  a 
common  moral  end,  so  physicians  of 
whatever  school  may  join  in  movements 
for  social  betterment." 

NURSING  CONVENTIONS  AND 
NIGHTINGALE    ANNIVERSARY 

Two  national  societies  of  nurses  hold- 
ing recent  conventions  in  New  York, 
united  in  commemorating  with  unusual 
interest  and  impressiveness  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  by  Florence 
Nightingale  of  the  first  training  school 
for  nurses.  The  older  society,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  is  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Superintendents  of  Train- 
ing Schools  for  Nurses,  now  entering 


upon  its  eighteenth  year.  It  represents 
the  heads  of  the  leading  schools  and  other 
bodies  of  nurses,  and  attests  its  vitality 
by  welcoming  over  sixty  new  members 
this  year  into  a  membership  of  300. 
Formed  for  the  definite  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  education  of  nurses,  the  so- 
ciety has  steadily  forwarded  and  sup- 
ported efforts  in  this  direction,  urging 
higher  entrance  requirements  in  training 
schools,  better  conditions  of  student  life, 
shorter  hours  of  work  in  hospital  wards, 
more  and  better  theoretical  work  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  instruction,  paid  lecturers 
and  teachers  instead  of  unpaid,  prelimi- 
nary courses,  and  other  similar  matters. 
It  has  initiated  measures  of  considerable 
importance,  such  as  the  organization  of 
the  Associated  Alumnae,  and  of  the 
course  in  hospital  economics  (now  nurs- 
ing and  health  at  Teachers  College, 
New  York. 

The  other  and  younger  body,  the 
Nurses'  Associated  Alumnae,  is  not  en- 
tirely described  by  its  title  since  state 
and  local  organizations  are  included  in  its 
membership.  It  has  concerned  itself 
with  the  professional  status  of  nurses, 
i.  c.,  effecting  organization  among  them, 
and  in  securing  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  educational  standards.  It  has 
done  noteworthy  work  in  this  direction. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Train- 
ing School  Superintendents,  which  were 
the  largest  ever  held  by  this  body,  were 
devoted  to  problems  of  training  school 
management,  of  training  the  teacher  and 
supervisor,  and  of  organization  and  ar- 
rangement of  courses  of  study  and  prac- 
tical work.  The  larger  interest  of  the 
meetings  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have 
centered  around  two  subjects.  The  first 
was  the  child  in  the  hospital  and  its  care. 
The  importance  of  this  branch  of  the 
nurse's  education  and  training  was 
strongly  emphasized.  Many  hospitals  of- 
fering adequate  experience  in  other 
branches  give  no  opportunity  for  work 
among  children  or  infants,  yet  the  work 
of  the  nurse  among  them  after  leaving 
the  training  school  grows  daily  in  inter- 
est, importance  and  extent,  and  there  is 
urgent  need  for  strengthening  this  part 
of  training  school  work. 
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The  next  in  importance  seemed  to  be 
the  subject  of  occupations  for  the  sick 
and  convalescent,  and  a  most  interesting 
session,  held  at  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
Teachers  College,  was  devoted  entirely  to 
it.  A  plea  was  made  for  including  in  the 
nurse's  preparation  some  other  needs  of 
her  patient  than  those  of  a  purely  phys- 
ical nature,  and  for  the  better  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  suitable  occupations 
as  remedies.  Very  interesting  and  sug- 
•gestive  papers  on  this  matter  were  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Tracy,  Dr.  Neff  and 
Dr.  Hall.  A  very  attractive  exhibit, 
showing  some  of  the  results  of  work  by 
various  classes  of  patients  from  the  child 
to  the  adult,  and  from  the  work  of  the 
most  unskilled  hands  to  the  highly  artis- 
tic productions  sent  from  Dr.  Hall's 
workshops  at  Marblehead,  was  shown  in 
the  Educational  Museum  at  Teachers 
College.  From  the  interest  aroused  by 
this  small  exhibit  it  seems  probable  that 
a  much  larger  one  may  some  day  give 
valuable  insight  into  the  further  possi- 
bilities of  work  in  this  direction. 

The  papers  and  discussions  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Alumnae 
were  devoted  to  the  general  field  of  work 
of  the  graduate  nurse.  Almost  an  entire 
session  was  given  over  to  a  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  problems  to  be  met  in 
private  nursing  in  families,  to  a  thought- 
ful presentation  of  some  of  the  situations 
which  arise  and  of  the  difficulties  which 
they  opened  up — that  other  side  of  the 
life  of  the  private  nurse  which  is  not 
often  enough  considered.  In  showing 
how  delicate  and  how  intricate  are  the 
adjustments  which  the  nurse  in  families 
is  called  upon  to  make,  how  severe  are 
the  tests  applied,  not  only  to  her  tech- 
nical skill  and  efficiency  and  to  her  pow- 
ers of  judgment  and  reasoning,  but  to  her 
basic  qualities  of  character,  soul  and 
spirit,  the  speakers,  private  nurses  of 
many  years'  standing,  presented  a  strong 
reinforcement  of  the  plea  for  high  stand- 
ards of  entrance  requirements  to  our 
schools  of  nursing.  There  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  no  aspect  of  nursing  work, 
public  or  private,  in  which  the  character 
of  the  worker,  her  ideals  of  duty,  her 
conception  of  her  responsibilities,  can  be 
lost  sight  of. 


District  nursing,  nursing  in  tubercu- 
losis and  almshouse  nursing  were  con- 
sidered in  a  series  of  interesting  reports 
and  papers,  showing  good  work  done  and 
better  in  prospect,  with  an  occasional  in- 
timation that  the  best  nursing  or  teaching 
is  a  pretty  futile  sort  of  business  in  those 
instances  where  the  unalterable  condi- 
tions of  wages,  housing,  food  and  other 
vital  matters  must  almost  inevitably  place 
the  patient  back  again  in  the  conditions 
in  which  the  disease  originated,  and 
where  patients  are  created  so  much  fas- 
ter than  they  can  be  cured  or  helped. 
Two  able  papers  on  the  care  of  the  insane 
testified  to  the  awakening  realization  of 
the  importance  of  this  long  overlooked 
aspect  of  nursing,  and  urged  the  co- 
operation of  nurses  and  special  prepara- 
tion for  this  work. 

FLORENCE    NIGHTINGALE 
A    SANITARY    STATESMAN 

The  great  event  of  the  week,  however, 
came  in  the  exercises  at  Carnegie  Hall 
in  honor  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  in 
commemoration  of  her  great  services  to 
mankind.  An  eloquent  tribute  was  paid 
by  Col.  John  VanR.  Hoff  to  her  work  in 
the  Crimea,  where  as  the  "Soldier  Nurse'' 
she  played  her  heroic  part  and  earned  the 
world's  undying  gratitude.  In  a  masterly 
review  of  her  eventful  life,  Joseph  II. 
Choate  carried  his  hearers  back  to  her 
early  days  in  a  quiet,  beautiful  F.nglish 
home,  and  pointed  out  the  careful,  thor- 
ough education  given  her  by  her  wise 
father,  including  the  classics  and  modern 
languages,  far  beyond  that  of  the  average 
girl  of  her  day — a  remarkable  preparation 
for  her  task,  without  which  we  may  well 
wonder  if  she  would  have  been  equal  to 
it.  Her  admonitions  to  women,  which 
Mr.  Choate  quoted,  "to  prepare  them- 
selves thoroughly  for  the  business  of 
life,  as  a  man  prepares  himself."  suggest 
her  own  views  on  this  point.  Mr.  Choate 
further  showed  that,  great  as  were  her 
actual  achievements  in  the  hospitals  at 
Scutari  and  her  devotion  to  human  needs, 
her  greatest  and  enduring  work  was  in 
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her  profound  study  of  the  entire  sani- 
tary, medical  and  hospital  systems,  her 
statesmanlike  grasp  of  their  problems  and 
possibilities  which  enabled  her  later  to 
bring  about  a  reformation  in  hospital  ad- 
ministration and  to  build  up  a  system 
of  nursing  and  training  which  has  be- 
come universal.  Dr.  William  Polk,  in  a 
final  word,  paid  full  tribute  to  the  serv- 
ices of  the  training  school  in  advancing 
medical  work,  whether  in  the  hospital 
or  outside  of  it,  but  pointed  out  clearly 
that  the  preventive  work  of  the  future 
will  probably  call  for  greater  and  better 
services  than  have  yet  been  given.  The 
occasion  was  a  memorable  one,  and  the 
very  large  body  of  student-nurses  pres- 
ent must  have  carried  away  new  strength 
and  courage  and  a  new  desire  to  uphold 
the  high  traditions  which  are  their  rich 
inheritance. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  whole  matter 
of  high  traditions,  ideals  and  standards 
reverts  back  to  the  schools  of  nursing 
and  to  the  types  of  women  who  enter 
them.  At  all  times,  the  necessities  of  the 
hospital  for  a  definite  body  of  workers 
has  been  the  controlling  factor  in  the  se- 
lection of  students,  but  when  the  hos-* 
pitals  were  few  in  number,  and  few  other 
avenues  of  work  were  open  to  women, 
good  candidates  for  admission  were  to  be 
found  in  sufficient  numbers.  Now,  with 
the  enormous  developments  in  hospital 
building,  with  the  enlarging  field  of  op- 
portunities for  women,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  meet  hospital  needs 
and  to  hold  up  suitable  standards  of  en- 
trance requirements  in  the  training 
schools.  In  the  effort  to  meet  these 
needs  it  is  frankly  admitted  in  many 
places  that  students  are  taken  into  the 
schools  who  do  not  in  any  true  sense 
qualify  for  a  work  so  important  and  re- 
sponsible, which  exacts  from  its  adher- 
ents so  much  ethically,  as  well  as  phys- 
ically and  mentally.  To  the  members  of 
the  two  societies  who  have  studied  these 
problems  in  New  York,  the  training 
school  and  its  future  are  matters  deserv- 
ing of  and  calling  for  the  active  interest 
of  all  members  of  the  community  into 
whose  most  vital  life  and  affairs  the  nurse 
is  so  actively  and  increasingly  entering. 


FREEDOM   OF  THE    PRESS 

There  is  a  deal  of  significance  in  the 
founding  of  the  Boston  Common,  a  new 
weekly  newspaper  published  by  a  co- 
operative company  consisting  of  more 
than  one  hundred  stockholders  on  a  basis 
of  one  person  one  vote,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  shares  held.  Among  them 
almost  at  random,  are  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
Charles  M.  Cabot,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot, 
Helen  Campbell,  Prof.  Thomas  N.  Car- 
ver, Edward  H.  Clement,  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer,  Charles 
S.  Hamlin,  Prof.  William  James,  Prof. 
Lewis  J.  Johnson,  Joseph  Lee,  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Lloyd,  John  F.  Moors,  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Jr.,  Prof.  W.  A.  Sargent,  Dr.  Theo- 
bold  Smith,  Prof.  Mary  T.  Trueblood, 
Robert  A.  Woods  and  Prof.  Charles 
Zueblin.  The  editor  is  Livy  S.  Richard 
who  joined  the  independents  recently 
when  he  resigned  as  editor  of  a  Roch- 
ester newspaper.  Feeling  the  muzzle 
straps  of  a  partisan  republican  paper 
tightening  during  the  Aldridge  congres- 
sional campaign,  he  took  the  stump 
for  Congressman  Havens.  The  Com- 
mon is,  says  the  first  issue,  "a  non-parti- 
san, non-sectarian,  unattached"  weekly 
supplement  to  the  daily  papers,  designed 
to  give  the  news  truthfully,  untinged  by 
prejudice  or  any  fixed  policy,  and  in  its 
editorial  columns  to  give  the  editor's 
opinions  and  convictions  "for  what  they 
are  worth." 

The  Boston  Common  land  is  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  social  en- 
ergy, the  common  interest,  of  which  the 
town  flourishing  around  it  is  the  result. 
The  Common  newspaper  is  to  be  "the 
wide-open  eye  through  which  the  aver- 
age citizen  may  take  in  the  great  truths 
that  will  be  discussed  by  the  best  authori- 
ties in  its  columns — such  as  how  the 
earth  has  come  to  be  private  not  public 
property,  how  the  public  necessities  have 
come  to  be  rich  mines  worked  for  pri- 
vate profit  and  how,  finally,  the  public 
can  and  must  wipe  out  the  injurious  slan- 
der that  we  are  too  corrupt  for  the  safe 
extension  of  public  activities."  With  a 
broader  outlook  on  the  movement  of 
events  than  is  expressed  by  a  representa- 
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tive  of  the  commercialized  press,  writ- 
ing in  the  February  Atlantic,  the  Boston 
Common  does  not  believe  that  there  have 
been  no  vital  humanitarian  issues  since 
Negro  slavery  was  abolished,  and  it  is 
such  causes  that  the  new  paper  hopes  to 
further. 

The  Common  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  public  is  having  full  magazine  dis- 
cussion of  the  defects  of  our  newsgiving 
and  news-interpreting  agencies.  George 
F.  Spinney  in  Pearson's  for  May,  and 
Edward  Porritt  in  the  January  Atlantic, 
find  from  a  study  of  the  fall  elections 
that  the  newspapers  no  longer  have  any 
influence  in  politics,  and  Francis  E. 
Leupp  in  the  Atlantic  for  February,  that 
not  only  on  political  but  on  all  other 
questions  the  newspapers  are  losing  their 
influence  over  the  man  of  average  intel- 
ligence and  uprightness  and  replacing  it 
by  a  pernicious  influence  over  those  peo- 
ple in  the  community  who  are  weakest 
morally  and  mentally — and  this  at  the 
expense  of  a  staff  of  reporters  who  are 
forced  to  do  violence  to  their  self-respect 
and  honor  in  order  to  supply  what  this 
public  has  been  taught  by  yellow  jour- 
nalism to  want. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  change  in 
the  newspaper's  sphere  of  influence  were 
very  frankly  given  by  Hamilton  Holt, 
editor  of  the  Independent,  in  a  lecture  on 
Commercialism  and  Journalism1  deliv- 
ered last  year.  They  are  even  more 
vividly  told  by  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  in 
the  March  Atlantic.  More  important 
than  all  the  causes  of  the  waning  influ- 
ence of  the  press  is  the  fact,  says  Pro- 
fessor Ross,  that  the  newspapers  do  not 
give  us  the  news,  but  on  the  contrary 
are  vehicles  for  the  spread  of  misinform- 
ation, for  the  distortion,  misinterpreta- 
tion or  suppression  of  news.  The  causes 
responsible  for  this  situation  he  holds  to 
be  threefold.  In  the  first  place  the  edi- 
tor of  today  is  merely  the  hired  man  of 
a  capitalist  owner  whose  one  idea  is  to 
make  a  paying  proposition  of  his  paper 
and  who  "backs  no  piece  of  news  that 
will  be  unpopular."  Second,  and  to  this 
Mr.  Holt  bears  witness  also,  the  papers 

Tommprclallsm  and  Journalism,  by  Hamilton 
Holt.  P.iirbiini  \Vc!nstock  lectures  on  Morals  of 
TIM  le  nt  the  I'nivcralty  of  California.  Ilouuhton 
M'fllin  rompjmv.  Kostoti.  liton.  Ilv  mall  of 
THE  SuitvKi,  105  East  22nd  street,  New  York,  $1.05. 


of  today  receive  anywhere  from  two- 
thirds  to  nine-tenths  of  their  support 
from  the  advertisers  and  "he  who  pays 
the  piper  calls  the  tune."  "A  large  ad- 
vertiser," says  Professor  Ross,  "who  has 
favors  to  seek,  duties  to  dodge,  regula- 
tions to  evade  will  be  able  to  press  the 
soft  pedal  in  the  news  columns."  Final- 
ly, the  owner  invests  in  commercial 
stocks,  or  a  financial  magnate  buys  a 
successful  paper,  and  from  that  time  the 
paper  is  used  "for  the  express  purpose 
of  having  an  instrument  for  coloring 
certain  kinds  of  news — of  fostering  cer- 
tain impressions  or  prejudices  in  its 
clientele — in  a  word  the  paper  shapes  its 
policy  by  extra-journalistic  considera- 
tions." 

Many  and  interesting  are  the  exam- 
ples given  by  Professor  Ross  of  news 
tampered  with  to  suit  the  "policies"  of 
the  newspapers.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  to  him  for  examples,  for  every  day 
instances  occur  before  our  eyes.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  big  advertisers  is  shown  in 
the  statement  of  the  drama  committee 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Bos- 
ton, that  the  criticism  of  plays  in  the  Bos- 
ton papers  is  conditioned  by  the  theatri- 
cal advertisements.  Two  automobiles 
ran  down  a  woman  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  the  other  day.  The  newspaper  ac- 
counts gave  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  one,  who  is  not  an  advertiser ;  the 
name  of  the  other,  a  dry  goods  store  oc- 
cupying large  advertising  space  in  daily 
papers,  was  not  mentioned  in  any  after- 
noon paper  except  the  Evening  Post. 
Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  in  his  speech 
on  the  proposed  federal  health  bureau, 
showed  that  the  Pacific  Coast  papers 
suppressed  news  of  the  epidemic  of  bu- 
bonic plague  some  years  ago.  The  San 
Francisco  papers  are  accused  now  of 
keeping  hands  off  quack  doctors  who  are 
large  advertisers.  All  but  one  Boston 
paper — Hearst's  American — failed  to 
hear  that  a  brand  of  beer  heavily  adver- 
tised for  "purity",  had  been  caught  with 
the  goods  otj  and  fined  under  the  pure 
food  law.  Such  instances  are  common 
to  all  sections  of  the  country. 

It  was  Senator  Owen  again  who 
brought  the  more  serious  charge  that  the 
Associated  Press,  whose  sole  object  is 
the  gathering  of  news,  suppressed  all 
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news  favorable  to  the  strikers  and  un- 
favorable to  the  corporation  in  the  steel 
strike ;  and  Senator  LaFollette  charges 
this  news  agency  with  attributing  to  him 
the  abusive  language  of  another  person 
whom  he  had  occasion  to  quote,  and  was 
known  to  be  quoting,  in  his  recent  speech 
on  the  railroad  bill.  John  Mitchell  de- 
nies any  basis  whatever  for  the  state- 
ment published  in  New  York  immediate- 
ly after  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster,  quot- 
ing him  to  the  effect  that  this  was  a 
model  mine  and  one  of  the  safest  in  the 
country.  Finally,  pursuant  to  their  pol- 
icy of  either  reporting  no  labor  news  or 
reporting  it  spectacularly,  many  of  the 
New  York  dailies  reported  a  recent  at- 
tack by  strike  breakers  on  some  strikers 
picketing  a  cordage  factory  in  Brooklyn 
as  a  brutal  assault  of  the  strikers  them- 
selves on  the  strike  breakers.  So  uni- 
versallv  is  this  particular  class  of  news 
garbled  by  the  commercialized  press 
that,  as  Professor  Ross  says,  two  social- 
ist dailies  were  started  even  more  to  re- 
cord the  facts  in  labor  troubles  than  to 
spread  the  principles  of  socialism. 

These  two  papers,  the  Chicago  Daily 
Socialist  and  the  New  York  Call,  like  al- 
most all  socialist  and  labor  publications, 
are  run  by  co-operative  associations  of 
working  people  and  get  most  of  their 
support  from  subscribers  and  from  a  sus- 
taining fund,  partly  of  volunteer,  partly 
of  pledged  contributions — their  main- 
stay at  present  being  these  /'pennies  of 
the  workers."  Their  income  from  ad- 
vertisements is  small,  and  the  ideal  is 
constantly  before  them  of  so  increasing 
their  circulation  as  to  make  commercial 
advertisements  unnecessary.  The  labor 
papers  make  no  claim  to  be  unbiased; 
they  represent  frankly  the  interests  of 
special  class,  albeit  this  class  includes 
some  nine-tenths  of  humanity;  and  they 
keep  up  a  running  fight  for  those  fun- 
damental rights — free  speech,  free  press, 
right  of  combination,  fair  treatment  by 
the  police  and  the  courts  and  the  same 
interpretation  of  the  law  for  all  classes — 
which  they  claim  that  the  wage-earning 
class  does  not  enjoy  to  the  same  degree  as 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Though  they 
have  little  confidence  in  reform,  regard- 
ing it  rather  as  "dope  for  the  workers," 
and  though  their  expressions  are  not  al- 


ways well-considered,  they  contain  no 
scandalous,  yellow  elements — no  "news" 
as  the  general  reading-public  calls  it — 
and  no  deliberate,  conscious  lies,  and  they 
represent  the  truth  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  the  workers — whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  quality  of  their  spectacles. 

So  impossible  is  it  for  the  average  citi- 
zen to  get  real  light  on  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  political  and  commercial  corrup- 
tion, except  when  that  corruption  comes 
to  a  head  in  a  public  trial,  that  the  month- 
ly magazines  are  finding  it  absolutely 
profitable  to  put  such  facts  before  the 
public.  It  has  become,  indeed,  quite  cus- 
tomary for  reformers  and  reform  move- 
ments to  gain  publicity  through  their 
columns.  William  Kittle  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  for  May,  analyzing  the 
policies  of  eleven  popular  magazines, 
finds  five  influenced,  perhaps  more  subtly 
than  the  newspapers,  by  the  "interests." 
Four,  the  American,  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, Everybody's  and  Hampton's,  de- 
pend for  their  popularity  entirely  on  the 
fact  that  they  "have  uncovered  the  in- 
justice and  corruption  of  special  privi- 
lege and  advocated  constructive  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  the  rights  of  society." 
To  this  group  he  adds  two  more,  whose 
policy  has  been  more  cautiously  radical, 
the  Outlook  and  McClurc's.  He  has 
made  a  grave  error  in  omitting  Collier's, 
which  has  been  a  leader  in  "muckrak- 
ing." Other  magazines — many  of  them 
— have  led  in  occasional  crusades  of  pub- 
licity, as  when  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
started  a  campaign  against  the  manufac- 
turers of  patent  medicines  which  was 
later  taken  up  by  almost  every  magazine 
and  newspaper  in  the  country.  He 
might  well  have  included  some  of  the 
dailies,  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  for 
instance,  a  three-cent  paper  with  a  circu- 
lation naturally  among  the  well-to-do  and 
conservative  elements  of  a  great  city's 
population,  which,  nevertheless,  has  a 
strong  social  spirit  and  a  democratic  at- 
titude which  are  most  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve. At  the  time  of  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Strike,  for  instance,  the  Post  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  men  editorially  and 
pushed  it  with  vigor.  It  was  the  Post, 
too,  which  made  the  initial  exposure  in 
the  famous  Allds  bribery  case.  There 
might  well  have  been  included,  also,  one 
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department  of  the  New  York  Times 
called  Topics  of  the  Times  in  which 
Frederick  C.  Mortimer  ranges  with  deft 
touch  over  a  wide  variety  of  editorial 
and  semi-editorial  subjects.  These  two 
dailies,  no  doubt,  are  types  of  others  not 
so  familiar  to  us. 

But  the  monthly  magazine  can  never 
take  the  place  of  the  daily  paper.  A  gov- 
ernment subsidized  newspaper  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Holt  as  one  way  of  getting 
the  truth  before  the  public;  but  both  he 
and  Professor  Ross  believe  that  .the  ideal 
newspaper  will  be  one  that  is  endowed 
and  managed  by  a  non-partisan  board 
chosen  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  proper- 
ty-holding classes.  This  might,  in  a  gen- 
eral field,  correspond  to  THE  SURVEY  in 
its  own  special  group  of  interests.  THE 
SURVEY  is  supported  in  part  by  subscrip- 
tions and  a  small  advertising  patronage 
(the  advertising  receipts  are  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  total  annual  budget)  and 
in  part  by  contributions  and  subsidies. 
The  raising  and  spending  of  this  money 
as  well  as  the  editorial  policy  of  the  mag- 
azine are  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
editor  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Charities  Publication  Committee  which, 
it  is  needless  to  state,  is  composed  of 
men  and  women  animated  with  a  strong 
common  purpose  of  publishing  a  journal 
of  social  advance,  quite  fearless  and  un- 
biased. 

It  is  probable  that  the  completely 
tongue-tied  newspapers  are  few ;  that  the 
instances  of  suppressed  news  are  for  the 
most  part  local  and  particular  cases, 
rather  than  symptoms  of  chronic  condi- 
tions of  all  magazines  and  newspapers ; 
for  what  one  suppresses  or  deprecates 
another  "plays  up."  But  even  at  that, 
they  are  sinister  enough  in  their  menace 
of  the  possible  power  for  general  sup- 
pression which  they  reveal,  for,  as  Mr. 
Holt  points  out,  if  all  the  large  advertis- 
ers were  to  unite  in  a  compact  body  their 
power  would  be  tremendous. 

Until  the  ideal  and  perfectly  free 
daily  is  founded,  we  shall  have  to  read 
more  than  one  newspaper  and  check  up 
the  gaps  in  their  news  by  a  combination 
of  weeklies  and  monthlies  none  of  which 
has  space  for  all  the  facts  about  every- 
thing. It  is  here  that  THE  SURVEY  best 


serves  the  social  workers  and  all  those 
others  interested  in  the  social  aspect  of 
current  events,  and  the  Boston  Common 
will  serve  Boston.  Long  life  to  it. 

DECENCIES  WHICH  A  LA- 
BORER'S WAGE  DENIES 

FREDERIC  ALMY 

Secretary  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society 

We  have  shown  that  here  in  Buffalo 
steady,  hard  labor  by  willing  but  un- 
skilled men  does  not  afford  tolerable 
living;  that  the  $i.5O-a-day  man,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  him,  must  see 
his  family  underfed  and  in  want  of  de- 
cencies because  his  wages  are  too  low 
to  buy  them ;  that  a  wage  is  general  on 
which  safe  living  is  impossible. 

Safe  living  does  not  mean  comfort- 
able living.  It  means  safe  for  the  rest 
of  us.  We  could  give  you  a  long  line 
of  stories  where  overcrowding,  malnu- 
trition and  neglected  childhood,  due  not 
to  choice  but  to  poverty  only,  have 
brought  in  their  wake  immorality,  disease, 
vice  and  ignorance,  all  of  which,  re- 
member, are  contagious  and  expensive  to 
society.  It  is  not  a  problem  of  charity, 
for  no  charity  undertakes  to  supplement 
low  wages  in  normal  families;  but  if  the 
breadwinner  is  disabled,  even  for  a  week 
or  two,  charity  must  enter. 

When  we  try  to  do  anything,  some 
say  that  we  are  helping  the  survival  of 
the  unfit.  These  poor  are  not  unfit  so 
much  as  neglected;  and  if  we  neglect 
poverty  it  will  not  neglect  us.  Incipient 
poverty  is  curable,  but  neglected  poverty 
is  a  running  sore  which  poisons  the  body 
politic.  It  is  more  than  this.  It  is  such 
a  waste  of  good  human  material  as  no 
wise  manufacturer  would  permit  with 
his  by-products,  and  no  fanner  among 
his  live  stock.  Lincoln  and  Burns  are 
among  the  examples  quoted  by  those 
who  claim  that  half  of  the  natural  abil- 
ity of  the  world  is  born  among  the  poor, 
but  we  cannot  expect  the  best  crops 
without  soil,  dressing  and  sun.  We 
want  to  give  our  poor  an  American 
fair  chance,  and  then  to  compel  them, 
literally  compel  them,  to  live  like  Ameri- 
cans. 

Take  the  question  of  housing.     Our 
budget  allows  seven  dollars  a  month  as 
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all  that  the  $i.5o-a-day  man,  steadily 
employed  in  all  seasons,  can  afford. 
Most  of  them  earn  less  than  seven  dollars 
a  month.  Again,  most  of  them  have 
more  than  three  children  (as  all  of  our 
grandfathers  did)  though  our  budget  is 
reckoned  for  only  three.  The  over- 
crowding which  results  is  obvious.  In 
one  family  the  father,  mother  and  a  girl 
of  four  sleep  in  one  bed ;  and  a  boy  of 
fourteen  sleeps  with  his  sister  of  ten.  In 
another,  an  excellent  Sicilian  family,  the 
father,  mother  and  baby  sleep  in  one  of 
the  beautiful  beds  the  Italians  are  so 
proud  of,  and  in  the  living  room  a  boy 
of  nine  sleeps  in  a  narrow  cot  with  his 
sister  of  seven.  The  families  were  not 
selected  for  this  condition,  which  was 
not  even  suspected  until  we  began  to 
ask  where  the  children  slept.  Tennyson 
speaks  in  Locksley  Hall  of  "the  crowded 
couch  of  incest  in  the  warrens  of  the 
poor",  and  we  have  known  of  more 
than  one  serious  evil  from  this  cause. 
I  have  made  several  trips  through 
tenement  houses  after  midnight,  usu- 
ally with  Dr.  Pryor,  to  observe  the 
overcrowding.  Some  time  ago  in  a  little 
room  six  feet  by  nine,  or  smaller  than 
most  of  your  bathrooms,  a  room  which 
had  no  window  at  all  to  let  in  air, 
we  found  two  cots  each  with  a  man 
in  it,  and  a  bed  which  held  two  young 
men  and  two  girls,  one  of  whom  was 
thirteen  years  old.  When  a  family  takes 
in  lodgers  to  increase  the  income  the 
dangers  are  notorious.  The  Polish  Sur- 
vey has  already  helped  here  by  trebling 
the  number  of  tenement  inspectors  in 
Buffalo. 

In  these  crowded  tenements  the  foul 
air  weakens  the  health ;  the  lack  of  pri- 
vacy weakens  character;  and  the  crowd- 
ed living  wears  on  the  nerves.  Think  of 
five  people,  or  more,  living,  dressing, 
washing,  eating,  and  playing  or  studying 
in  a  small  room,  half  of  which  is  taken 
up  by  a  stove  and  table.  In  this  age  of 
machinery  and  co-operation,  steady  labor, 
even  though  unskilled,  ought  to  ensure 
such  decencies  as  privacy,  a  bathroom,  a 
separate  toilet,  individual  washing  facili- 
ties, a  carpet,  curtains  and  even  some 
books.  It  does  not. 

Consider  food.  A  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day,  with  even  three  children,  will  not 


give  what  Professor  Underhill  of  Yale, 
who  studied  our  100  Buffalo  budgets, 
calls  sufficient  to  maintain  "mere  physi- 
cal efficiency,"  and  if  money  is  saved  to 
pay  the  mortgage,  or  wasted  on  liquor, 
or  tobacco,  or  idleness,  or  extravagances, 
the  food  supply  is  still  further  reduced. 
Rowntree,  studying  nearly  2,000  school 
children  in  York,  found  that  boys  of 
thirteen  in  the  poorest  families  were 
eleven  pounds  lighter  and  three  and  one- 
half  inches  shorter  than  in  the  best  la- 
boring section.  Listen  to  what  Rowntree 
calls  the  "vicious  circle  of  poverty'': 
"Unfitness  means  low  wages,  low  wages 
mean  insufficient  food,  and  insufficient 
food  means  unfitness  for  work,  so  that 
the  vicious  circle  is  complete."  May  we 
not,  however,  say  conversely  that  in- 
creased income  through  better  wages 
means  better  food  and  quarters;  these 
mean  better  strength  and  courage ;  these 
mean  better  work  and  income,  and  so  in- 
stead of  an  endless  chain  of  poverty  we 
may  have  an  endless  chain  of  progress. 

In  the  country,  with  lower  rent  than 
in  the  city,  and  a  little  land  for  vege- 
tables, a  family  of  five  may  be  able  to 
live  on  $1.50  for  each  working  day.  In 
the  city  such  an  income  does  not  allow 
decent  food. 

What  forty  dollars  a  month  for  a  fam- 
ily will  allow  for  clothes,  fuel  and  fur- 
nishings is  shown  in  our  table.  No  one 
will  contend  that  it  gives  decent  Amer- 
ican living.  The  sums  allowed  for 
health,  recreation  and  extravagances  are 
also  absurd  in  their  smallness,  but  cannot 
be  reached  on  $1.50  a  day  without  cut- 
ting down  some  other  items. 

Unskilled  labor  cannot  even  afford  to 
mother  its  children,  and  yet  when  the 
mother  works  out  the  children  get  cold, 
poor  meals,  are  not  properly  got  to 
school,  and  run  the  street  to  their  own 
danger,  and  later  to  ours.  I  have  spoken 
often  of  our  danger,  but  nothing  in  this 
whole  problem  equals  in  importance  the 
pain' of  many  good  mothers  in  poor  fam- 
ilies, very  proud  of  their  children,  who 
in  spite  of  the  best  they  can  do  see  their 
sons  and  daughters  grow  up  puny,  sick- 
ly, and  with  criminal  records. 

The  picture  here  presented  is  very 
dark.  It  is  intentionally  so.  We  all 
know  families  who  run  the  gauntlet  of 
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UNSKILLED  DAY  LABOR  IN  BUFFALO 


INCOME 

Maximum  income  at  $1.50  per 
day,  working  every  day  except 
Sundays  and  holidays  .  .  $450 

This  allows  for  no  interruptions  through 
bad  weather,  slack  work,  or  sickness.  The 
usual  income  of  steady  workers  is  seldom^  .  __. 
over «p4UU 

EXPENSES 

The  lowest  tolerable  budget  with- 
out charity  for  a  man,  wife,  and 
three  children,  eight  to  fourteen 
years  old,  is  figured  at  .  .  $560 

This  total  of  $560  was  the  lowest  which 
any  of  the  ten  district  visitors  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  would  stand  for 
as  tolerable.    Most  of  the  visitors  thought,^.,  . 
that  in  their  districts  as  much  as        .        «pbo4 
was  the  lowest  tolerable  budget  for  such  a 
family. 

These  figures  allow  no  margin  for  any 
idleness,  waste,  accident,  or  extravagance. 
They  also  allow  no  margin  for  savings. 
Money  saved  as  well  as  money  squandered 
must  come  out  of  some  of  the  items  below. 

At  the  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  in  1908  it  was  held,  after  care- 
ful investigation  in  Buffalo,  by  competent 
workers,  that  on  an  income  of  $635  to 
$735  a  family  of  five  in  Buffalo  "can 
barely  support  itself,  provided  that  it  is 
subject  to  no  extraordinary  expenditures 
by  reason  of  sickness,  death,  or  other  un- 
toward circumstances.  Such  a  family  can 
live  without  charitable  assistance  through 
exceptional  management  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  emergencies."  Again:  "It  is  a 
fairly  conservative  statement  that  $755  is 
sufficient  for  the  average  family  of  five 
individuals,  comprising  father,  mother, 
and  three  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  to  maintain  a  fairly  proper  standard 
of  living  in  the  city  of  Buffalo." 

ITEMS 

NECESSARIES 

1 .  Rent  at  $7  per  month        .         $84 

This  will  give  three  small  rooms,  one 
with  two  windows,  two  with  one  window 
each,  for  five  people  to  sleep,  eat,  and  live 
in.  A  sink,  but  no  bath  or  private  toilet 
for  the  family. 


2.  Food  at  $5  per  week    .       .      $260 

The  so-called  standard  food-cost,  figured 
three  years  ago,  when  prices  were  lower 
than  now,  as  the  lowest  on  which  "mere 
physical  efficiency"  can  be  maintained  for 
this  family  of  five,  comes  to  $5.50  a  week 
or $286. 

3.  Clothing,  including  Shoes          $76 

Estimated  at  $25  per  year  for  man,  $  1  5 
for  wife,  $12  each  for  children.  Query. 
How  many  cheap  pairs  of  shoes  will  five 
people  wear  out  in  a  year?  A  dollar  pair 
of  shoes  will  not  last  a  boy  six  weeks,  so 
that  each  child  would  need  $9  a  year  for 
shoes  only,  if  it  did  not  go  barefoot  in 
summer. 

4.  Fuel  and  Light   .        .        .         $30 

Estimated  at  about  half  a  ton  of  coal  per 
month  'two  stoves  i,  bought  in  small  quan- 
tities. Add  oil  and  wood  for  light  and  kind- 
ling. 

5.  Furnishings       .        .        .         $10 

This  item  includes  furniture,  dishes, 
blankets,  sheets,  towels,  etc.  It  allows  83 
cents  a  month.  No  carpets  or  curtains 
are  possible. 


$460 
$25 


$30 


EXTRAS 

a.  Health 

The  poor  living  of  the  poor  makes  them 
especially  subject  to  ailments.  They  buy 
much  medicine  in  addition  to  doctors' 
fees.  Estimated  at  $5  per  year  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  This  item  includes 
dentists'  tees. 

b.  Car  fares,  to  work 

This  allows  ten  cents  a  day  for  the  man, 
to  and  from  work.  Nothing  at  all  for  wife 
or  children,  or  for  Sundays. 

c.  Burial  Insurance         .      .         $20 

Very  generally  carried  by  the  poor,  to 
prevent  a  charity  funeral.  The  premiums 
are  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  per  week  for 
each  of  the  family. 

d.  Recreation  and  extravagance     $12 

This  allows  five  cents  a  week  for  each 
one  of  the  family  for  recreation  and  ex- 
travagance. Nothing  is  allowed  for  beer 
or  tobacco,  as  this  budget  is  meant  to 
show  what  is  possible  for  a  model  family, 
such  as  seldom  exists  in  this  world. 

e.  Sundries  ......  $3 

Includes  soap,  soda,  matches,  news- 
papers, etc.,  etc. 


$550 


poverty  successfully,  and  with  useful- 
ness to  the  community,  but  these  are  the 
families  of  unusual  vitality.  We  all 
know  families  among  the  poor  who 
waste  money  and  yet  seem  healthy  and 
happy,  but  the  history  of  these  families 
would  show  us  many  unnecessary  trage- 
dies. It  is  familiar  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  seem  to  have  pennies  for  can- 
dy. That  is  one  reason  why  they  are 
poor.  It  is  said,  and  with  truth,  that 
the  unconsidered  pennies  of  the  poor 
would  build  a  battleship ;  and  yet,  never: 
theless,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  cannot 


get  away  from  the  figures  of  our 
schedule,  or  from  the  further  fact  that 
where  there  is  waste  or  extravagance 
these  insufficient  figures  are  still  further 
reduced.  Some  families  win  through, 
but  we  cannot  expect  the  majority  to  do 
so.  Many  succumb,  and  in  so  doing  they 
spread  among  us  disease,  ignorance  and 
crime.  As  Ruskin  says,  one  of  the 
greatest  cruelties  to  the  poor  is  that  of 
expecting  too  much  of  them. 

It  is  also  a  great  unkindness  to  the 
friends  of  the  poor  to  call  them  idealists 
and  dreamers  when  all  they  seek  is  to 
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ADAPTED   FROM 


ROWNTREE'S   POVERTY 


Let  us  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  mere  physical  efficiency  which 
the  five  items  marked  necessaries  in  the  preceding  list  are  supposed  to  ensure. 
Familes  living  upon  the  scale  allowed  for  in  that  estimate  must  never  spend  a 
cent  for  railroad  fare  or  streetcars.  They  must  never  purchase  a  penny  news- 
paper or  spend  a  nickel  to  buy  a  ticket  to  a  popular  concert  or  a  moving-picture 
show.  They  must  write  no  letters  to  absent  children,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  postage.  They  must  never  contribute  anything  to  their  church,  or  give  any 
help  to  a  neighbor  which  costs  them  money.  They  cannot  save,  nor  can  they  join 
a  fraternal  society,  because  they  cannot  pay  the  necessary  subscription.  The 
children  must  have  no  pocket  money  for  dolls,  marbles,  or  candy.  The  father 
must  smoke  no  tobacco  and  must  drink  no  beer.  The  mother  must  never  buy 
any  pretty  clothes  for  herself  or  for  her  children,  the  character  of  the  family 
wardrobe  as  of  the  family  diet  being  governed  by  the  regulation,  "Nothing 
must  be  bought  but  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
physical  health, and  what  is  bought  must  beof  the  plainest  and  most  economical 
description."  Should  a  child  fall  ill,  it  must  be  attended  by  the  city  poor  phy- 
sician ;  should  it  die,  it  must  be  buried  by  the  city.  Finally,  the  wage  earner 
must  never  be  absent  from  his  work  a  single  day. 

If  any  of  these  conditions  are  broken,  the  extra  expenditure  involved  is 
met,  and  can  only  be  met,  by  limiting  the  diet ,  or,  in  other  words,  the  man 
and  his  family  will  be  underfed,  'p.  133.) 

This  may  seem  an  over-statement.  Look  at  the  thousands  of  families 
with  incomes  of  nine  dollars  a  week  or  even  less  where  the  men  do  smoke  and 
do  spend  money  upon  drink,  and  the  women  do  spend  money  upon  dress  and 
recreation.  .  .  .  The  unseen  consequences  of  poverty  have,  however,  to 
be  reckoned  with.  .  .  .  We  see  that  many  a  laborer  who  has  a  wife  and 
three  or  four  children  is  healthy  and  a  good  worker,  although  he  only  earns  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  What  we  do  not  see  is  that  in  order  to  give  him 
enough  food,  mother  and  children  habitually  go  short,  for  the  mother  knows 
that  everything  depends  upon  the  wages  of  her  husband.  We  see  the  man  go 
to  the  saloon  and  spend  money  on  drink;  we  do  not  see  the  children  going 
supperless  to  bed  in  consequence,  (p.  135.) 


give  not  ideal,  but  simply  decent  normal 
conditions  of  living  to  all  willing  work- 
ers. Mr.  Devine  states  it  rightly  when 
he  says  that  our  ideal  is  the  normal.  As 
to  how  this  can  be  done  there  are  many 
views.  Publicity  helps  by  creating  pub- 
lic opinion.  That  is  a  chief  element  of 
the  value  both  of  our  Buffalo  seminar, 
and  of  our  social  survey.  Of  the  latter 
Jane  Addams  said,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Buffalo,  "I  consider  the  survey  the  most 
significant  and  interesting  effort  at  pres- 
ent being  made."  Industrial  education 
will  help,  and  here  also  the  survey  has 


accomplished  something,  for  besides  the 
new  tenement  inspectors  Mr.  Daniels's 
work  has  secured  the  promise  of  new 
vocational  schools. 

In  whatever  way  we  attack  it,  this 
problem  of  poverty  is  one  worthy  of  the 
best  ability  of  the  best  of  us.  All  of  us 
engaged  in  this  work,  can  save  pain, 
can  save  lives,  and  by  building  character 
through  better  opportunities  among  the 
poor  and  better  public  spirit  among  the 
rich,  can  help  save  the  state.  This  I  call 
;T"lied  religion,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  re- 
'i  i  n  I  most  believe  in. 
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AMERICANIZING  EIGHTY  THOUSAND 

POLES 

JOHN   DANIELS 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUFFALO  SOCIAL  SURVEY 


Photographs  by  George  J.  Hare. 


Buffalo  has 
the  largest  Pol- 
ish colony  of 
any  city  in 
America  e  x  - 
cept  Chicago. 
It  numbers 
about  80,003 
people.  The 
Poles  form  a 
sixth  of  the 
entire  popula- 
tion. 

•The  Poles 
began  to  come 
to  Buffalo  in 
the  late  sixties. 
At  first  a  few 
stragglers  o  n 
their  way  from 
New  York  city 
to  Illinois, 
Michigan  and 
Wiscon- 
sin, stopped 
here,  in  hope 
of  finding 
work.  For- 
tune favoring 
them  in  their 
quest,  they 
sent  the  good 
news  back  to 
relatives  and 

friends  in  Poland,  who  followed  in  their 
steps.  The  census  of  1870  showed  135 
natives  of  Poland  in  the  city. 

Most  of  these  pioneers  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  St.  Mary's,  where  they 
attended  mass.  Within  a  few  years,  their 
numbers  so  increased  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Polish  church  appeared  ad- 
visable. Not  only  were  the  immigrants 
devout  Roman  Catholics,  but  they  were 
also  tenacious  of  their  native  tongue,  so 
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THEIR    FIRST    DAY    IN    AMERICA. 

The    mother   and    two    children    came    to    join    the 
father  and   two   older  boys. 


that  a  church 
of  their  own 
was  almost  a 
necessity.  Jo- 
seph Bork,  a 
prominent 
German- 
American  o  f 
Buffalo,  and  a 
member  of  St. 
Mary's,  came 
forward  with 
an  offer  to  do- 
nate a  piece  of 
land  for  the 
purpose  in 
view.  His  of- 
fer was  accept- 
ed, and  early 
in  1873  t  h e 
Church  of  St. 
Stanislaus  was 
erected  in  the 
eastern  part  of 
the  city  and  at 
what  was  then, 
in  that  locality, 
the  frontier  of 
settlement.  A 
young  Polish 
priest.  Father 
Jan  P  i  t  a  s  s  , 
educated  a  t 
Rome  and  or- 
dained at  Niagara  University,  Canada, 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  new  parish. 

The  founding  of  St.  Stanislaus  marked 
the  certain  beginning  of  the  rise  of  Buf- 
falo's Polish  colony.  Father  Pitass  may 
be  regarded  as  the  godfather  of  the  Poles 
in  Buffalo,  but  Joseph  Bork  played  the 
part  of  nurse  to  the  colony  in  its  infancy. 
In  partnership  with  others,  he  owned  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  that  district.  He 
built  little  one-story  wooden  dwellings  in 
the  St.  Stanislaus  neighborhood — 400  of 
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TOE   POLISH   QUARTER. 
Typical   one   and   two-story   dwellings,   and   Church   of   St.    Stanislaus. 


them  in  three  months — which  he  sold  to 
the  Poles  on  the  basis  of  twenty-five  or 
fifty  dollars  down  and  the  rest  payable 
under  mortgage. 

The  hard  times  following  the  panic  of 
1873  struck  the  colony  and  put  a  stay  to 
immigration  for  several  years.  But  ow- 
ing to  the  return  of  prosperity,  and  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  heavy  winter  of 
1878-79  most  of  the  men  who  had  been 
out  of  work  found  employment  in  shovel- 
ing snow  for  the  railroads,  the  immi- 
grants ere  long  began  again  to  write  their 
kinsmen  in  the  old  country  to  come  over. 
They  backed  up  the  invitation  with  mon- 
ey to  pay  for  passage,  and  their  kinsmen 
did  come  in  such  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  that  a  Polish  tidal  wave  seemed 
to  have  swept  upon  Buffalo.  By  the 
close  of  the  year  1881  there  were  about 
10,000  Poles  in  the  city. 

Few  of  the  immigrants  were  penniless, 
but  few  had  more  than  enough  to  keep 
them  a  short  time  until  they  could  get 
work.  Of  course,  pouring  in  by  the 
thousand,  all  of  them  could  not  get  work 
immediately,  so  there  was  much  destitu- 
tion and  suffering.  The  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  the  Catholic  Diocese,  and 
the  city  itself  were  forced  to  take  reme- 
dial action.  The  city  built  barracks, 
which  provided  shelter  for  several  hun- 
dred of  the  most  needy.  On  all  sides 
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people  were  "wondering"  what  ought  to 
be  done  and  what  was  going  to  happen. 
At  one  meeting  the  question  was  asked, 
"Will  the  Poles  probably  remain  in  Buf- 
falo?" And  the  reply  was  made,  "i\o, 
they  will  probably  find  the  climate  un- 
suited  to  them  and  will  move  on  to  Min- 
nesota." 

The  newspapers  contained  much  about 
the  Poles  for  a  while.  But  gradually  the 
immigrants  secured  work.  Joseph  Bork 
had  resumed  his  building  operations  in 
the  open  region  east  of  St.  Stanislaus, 
and  the  newcomers  were  moving  thither 
as  fast  as  he  could  supply  them  with 
houses.  In  due  course  the  barracks  were 
cut  up  into  firewood.  Then  people 
ceased  to  bother  themselves  about  the 
Poles,  forgot  about  them,  and  left  them 
to  themselves  and  to  their  own  resource.*. 

And  so  a  Little  Poland  has  grown  up 
in  Buffalo,  only  it  is  not  so  very  little. 
It  covers  an  entire  section  of  East  Buf- 
falo, extending  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
from  St.  Stanislaus  Church,  and  a  mile 
north  and  south  at  its  mean  width.  This 
section  is  now  almost  solidly  Polish. 
There  are  two  small  outlying  colonies, 
one  to  the  southeast  near  the  city  line 
and  the  other  at  Buffalo's  northwest  cor- 
ner. Outside  these  three  localities  Poles 
are  extremely  scarce;  inside  of  them,  ex- 
tremely numerous.  Geographically  the 
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TEX  PEOPLE  IN  FOUR  SMALL  ROOMS  WITH  SIX  isEDS. 
Disabled  father  with  his  wife  and  five  unemployed  boarders.     Three  sons  are  at  work. 


Poles  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
city.  They  are  separated  also  by  differ- 
ence of  language,  for  they  still  cling  to 
Polish  as  the  language  of  common  use. 
They  are  in  the  Buffalo  community,  but 
they  are  not  of  it.  They  have  their  own 
churches,  their  own  stores  and  business 
places,  their  own  newspapers.  They  are 
content  to  live  alone  and  to  be  let  alone, 
and  the  rest  of  the  population  generally 
knows  little  about  them  and  cares  less. 

BUFFALO  ATTACKS  THE  PROBLEM 

But  at  last  Buffalo  is  undertaking  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  how  to  make 
its  Poles  an  active  and  vital  part  of  the 
community. 

A  small  group  of  citizens  headed  by 
A.  C.  Goodyear,  a  young  man  recently 
graduated  from  Yale,  have  supported  and 
supervised  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  Polish  colony.  The 
writer  has  been  the  director  of  this  in- 
quiry, and  has  been  assisted,  for  the  last 
two  months,  by  Annetta  M.  Dieckmann, 
a  graduate  of  Cornell,  and  lately  secre- 
tary of  the  Consumers'  League  in  Buf- 
falo. The  photographic  work,  not  only 
a  most  interesting  but  a  most  important 
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and  telling  contribution,  has  been  done 
by  George  J.  Hare,  whose  ability  in  this 
field  has  attracted  wide  attention.  The 
inquiry  was  begun  last  November  and 
was  completed  in  May.  A  series  of 
bi-weekly  articles,  giving  the  facts  ascer- 
tained, has  been  published  in  the  Sun- 
day illustrated  edition  of  the  Buffalo 
Express,  and  the  conditions  brought  to 
light  have  also  been  placed  before  the 
local  public  in  general  discussions.  The 
inquiry  concluded  with  an  exhibit  and  a 
series  of  meetings,  an  account  of  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
THE  SURVEY. 

THE  POLES  AS  AN  ASSET 

In  most  of  such  studies  of  immigrant 
groups  as  have  been  made,  comparative- 
ly little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
qualities  of  strength  in  the  character  of 
the  immigrants  and  to  the  progress  which 
they  have  made.  The  evil  conditions 
which  call  for  remedy  have  received  al- 
most exclusive  consideration.  In  the 
present  inquiry  the  asset  side  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet  was  examined  first,  and  the 
findings  have  proved  very  creditable  to 
the  Poles. 
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POLISH   FAMILIES  ARE  LARGE. 
This  mother  has  six  children  to  look  after. 


As  has  been  said,  few  of  these  immi- 
grants on  their  arrival  in  Buffalo  have 
been  actually  penniless ;  but  few  of  them 
have  had  more  than  enough  to  maintain 
them  a  few  months. 

In  three  of  the  four  savings  banks 
of  Buffalo,  according  to  figures  fur- 
nished by  these  banks  after  a  thorough 
inspection  of  their  books,  the  Poles  have 
today  approximately  $1,500,000.  In  the 
other  savings  bank,  the  largest  of  the 
four,  they  have  probably  about  $1,000,- 
ooo,  making  the  total  $2,500,000. 

To  get  at  the  facts  as  to  Polish  owner- 
ship of  property,  three  of  the  clerks  in 
the  assessors'  department  were  employed 
to  go  through  the  last  tax  books.  This 
task,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the 
inquiry,  was  facilitated  by  the  fact,  al- 
ready noted,  that  nearly  all  the  Poles  live 
by  themselves  in  certain  districts  of  the 
city,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  most  Polish 
names  are  easily  recognizable  as  such. 
It  was  found  that  the  Poles  own  taxable 
property  of  an  assessed  value  of  $5,505,- 
800,  and  non-taxable  property,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  ten  church  hold- 
ings, of  an  assessed  value  of  $1,533,145, 
making  a  total  of  $7,039,035.  The  mar- 
ket value  of  this  property  may  be  esti- 
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mated  at  close  to  $12,030,000.  Of 
course,  mortgage  indebtedness  must  be 
allowed  for.  Most  of  the  churches  have 
large  mortgages.  Of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty, about  thirty  per  cent  is  clear  of 
mortgage,  and  the  rest  is  mortgaged  to 
the  extent,  on  an  average,  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  its  market  value. 

Of  this  taxable  property,  the  number 
of  vacant  lots  is  only  512,  as  compared 
with  4,304  built  up.  Over  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  built  up  property  consists  of 
homes.  In  the  case  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  shops  and  business  places,  the 
proprietors  live  on  the  premises.  These 
figures  surely  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  Poles  are  thrifty.  As  soon  as 
they  come  here  and  get  work,  they  try 
to  save,  and  if  they  succeed,  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  they  make  a  first 
payment  on  a  little  home.  "I  find  that  the 
Polish  citizen,"  one  real  estate  dealer  has 
written  me,  "first  desires  to  own  a  home, 
and  that  he  and  the  entire  family  will 
bend  their  entire  energies  toward  the 
payment  for  that  home,  and  that  it  is 
very,  very  seldom  they  lose  their  prop- 
erty through  foreclosure  proceedings." 

Of  shops  and  various  business  places, 
the  Poles  have  about  1,000  in  the  city,  of 
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which  nearly  800  are  in  the  one  big  Pol- 
ish district  in  East  Buffalo.  Most  of 
these  places  are  small,  but  a  few  have 
grown  to  proportions  which  would  qual- 
ify them  to  compete  with  other  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  sort  in  the  city  at 
large.  The  largest  business  in  the  city 
managed  by  a  Pole  is  the  brewery  of 
the  Schreiber  Brewing  Company.  An- 
thony Schreiber,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, is  the  highest  officer  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance.  A.  and  M.  Nowak's 
grain  and  feed  store  and  mill,  M.  A. 
Cwiklinski's  wholesale  and  retail  lumber 
yard  and  contracting  plant,  Stanislaus 
Lipowicz's  wholesale  grocery,  and  M.  J. 
Nowak's  plating  works  stand  out  promi- 
nently. Frank  Ruszkiewicz  is  an  enter- 
prising real  estate  operator,  who  in  the 
last  three  years  has  bought  150  lots,  most 
of  which  he  has  already  built  up  and  sold. 
B.  Dorasewicz,  F.  Gorski  and  S.  S. 
Nowicki  are  conspicuously  successful 
dealers  in  insurance  and  mortgages.  The 
progress  which  the  Poles  have  made  in 
a  business  way  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
immigrants  were  peasants  in  the  old 
country,  with  no  Dusiness  experience  or 
aptitude. 

The  Poles  are  industrious,  thrifty,  per- 
tinacious, home-building,  family-found- 
ing. So  they  possess  many  of  the  quali- 
ties fundamental  to  the  best  citizenship. 
With  their  homes  and  business  places 
they  have  built  up  a  large  area  of  the 
city.  These  are  the  things  which  make 
them  an  asset  to  Buffalo. 

But  though  there  are  about  5,000  Pol- 
ish deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  there 
are,  say,  35,000  heads  of  families  and 
self-supporting  adults  who  might  have 
deposits.  Though  there  are  about  4,000 
homes  owned,  there  are  over  15,000 
families  who  might  be  home-owners. 
It  will  appear,  moreover,  that  ownership 
of  a  home  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  owner  is  relieved  from  a  struggle  for 
existence.  Though  the  Poles  form  a 
sixth  part  of  the  city's  population,  the 
value  of  their  taxable  property  holdings 
is  only  one  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  taxable  property  hold- 
ings in  the  city.  Though  there  are  1,000 
Polish  shops  and  business  places,  the 


profits  accruing  from  the  great  major- 
ity of  these  fall  far  short  of  putting 
their  proprietors  in  the  plutocrat  class. 

The  conditions  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Poles  are  sufficiently  in  need  of 
amelioration. 

STARVATION  WAGES 

A    very    thorough    investigation    was 
made    concerning    Polish    laborers    and 
their  wages.     Letters  were  sent  to  580 
of   the  largest  industrial  establishments 
of  the  city.    Seventy  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire number,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  tht 
largest,    have    been    heard    from.      The 
number  of  establishments  which  employ 
Poles  is  221,  and  the  number  of  Poles 
employed    14,103,    of    whom   2,429    are 
women,  and   11,609  are  men.     Of   the 
women,  eighty-four  per  cent  are  in  fac- 
tories, and  the  others  in  hotels,  laundries, 
junk  and  rag  shops.    Of  the  men,  eighty- 
seven  per  cent  are  in  manufacturing,  and 
twelve  per  cent  are  employed  by  rail- 
roads, lumber  yards  and  contractors.    It 
is  close  to  the  facts  to  estimate  that  the 
Poles   contribute   a   fifth   of   the   entire 
labor  supply  of  the  city,  a  fourth  of  the 
labor  outside  of  mercantile  and  clerical 
lines,  and  fully  a  third  of  the  rough  labor 
in  manufacturing.    They  are  in  Buffalo's 
elemental    industries,    and    as    they   are 
dependent  upon  these  industries  for  their 
livelihood,  so  these  industries  are  vitally 
dependent  upon  them  for  their  operation. 
The  information  received  by  means  of 
the  letters  mentioned  shows  that  of  the 
men,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  at 
present  or  soon  will  be  heads  and  natural 
supports  of  families,  sixty  per  cent  are 
common  laborers,  thirty  per  cent  semi- 
skilled,   nine    and    five-tenth    per    cent 
skilled,  and  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
highly  skilled ;  and  that  sixty- four  per 
cent  receive  in  wages  not  over  $1.75  a 
day,  thirty-two  per  cent  from  $1.75  to 
$2.50,   three  and   seven-tenths  per  cent 
from  $2.50  to  $3.50,  and  four-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  more  than  $3.50.    The  av- 
erage weekly  earnings  of  those  who  re- 
ceive not  more  than  $1.75  a  day  are  $9.60, 
and  of  those  who  receive  from  $1.75  to 
$2.50,   $13.50.     Even   if   these   laborers 
were  to  work  every   week  day   in  the 
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year  on  full  time,  their  annual  earnings 
would  be  but  $499  and  $702.  But  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  unemployment,  and  it 
is  if  anything  below  the  facts  to  estimate 
that,  on  an  average,  these  laborers  are 
unemployed  a  quarter  of  the  time.  This 
reduces  their  yearly  earnings  to  $375  and 


In  1908,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  an  investiga- 
tion was  made  in  Buffalo  into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  a  living  income  for  a 
typical  laboring  family,  consisting  of 
husband,  wife,  and  three  children.  One 
hundred  families,  of  whom  twenty-five 
were  Polish,  were  studied.  The  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  was  that  an  income  of 
from  $635  to  $735  is  necessary  for  such 
a  family  to  subsist  without  falling  upon 
charity. 

The  fact  emerges,  therefore,  that 
sixty-four  per  cent  of  Polish  laborers 
are  receiving  less  by  $260,  and  another 
thirty-two  per  cent  less  by  $110  than  the 
minimum  yearly  wage  required  for  fami- 
ly subsistence.  These  figures  are  startling 
—  but  they  are  true. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  families  of 
these  laborers  are,  in  consequence,  starv- 
ing to  death.  But  there  are  certain  re- 


sults which  do  follow.  It  does  follow 
that  the  children  are  taken  out  of  school 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  sent 
to  work,  and  this  means  the  cutting  short 
of  their  education  and  the  probable  im- 
pairment of  their  physical  constitution, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  who 
when  they  marry  are  often  unable,  on 
account  of  sapped  vitality,  to  nurse  their 
babies.  It  does  follow  that  wives  and 
mothers,  except  when  family  duties  and 
housework  absolutely  prevent,  are  com- 
pelled to  go  out  to  wqrk,  to  the  neglect 
of  home  and  children.  It  does  follow 
that  there  is  an  excessive  falling  upon 
charity — Poles  forming  over  a  third  of 
all  those  assisted  by  the  overseers  of  the 
Poor  and  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. It  does -follow  that  the  tempta- 
tion to  crime,  particularly  theft,  is  in- 
creased, as  is  proved  by  the  court  rec- 
ords, which  show  that  in  1908,  during  the 
hard  times,  the  convictions  for  stealing 
were  three  times  as  numerous  as  in  the 
following  year  when  good  times  re- 
turned. And  it  does  follow  that  the. 
families  of  these  laborers  have  to  huddle 
together  in  the  smallest  possible  living 
space,  and  in  a  largre  proportion  of  cases 
have  to  take  boarders. 
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OVERCROWDED  QUARTERS 

An  equally  painstaking  investigation 
has  been  made  into  housing  and  living 
conditions.  Fortunately  for  this  purpose, 
the  original  returns  of  the  census  of  the 
city  taken  by  the  police  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  have  been  preserved.  These 
returns  show  the  number  of  people  liv- 
ing in  each  house.  A  study  of  plans  on 
file  in  the  Health  Department  has  given 
a  knowledge  of 
the  number 
and  size  of 
rooms  in 
houses  of  the 
different 
heights  and 
styles  of  con- 
struction. A 
street  by  street 
tour  of  the 
central  and 
largest  portion 
of  the  princi- 
pal Polish  dis- 
trict has  been 
made,  the  size 
of  every  house 
noted,  and  the 
number  of  per- 
sons in  the 
house  divided 
by  the  number 
of  rooms.  And 
finally,  t  h  r  e  «> 
days  were  put 
in  with  a  tene- 
ment inspector 
in  going 
through  houses 
in  every  part 
of  the  district. 

There  are 
three  styles  of 
dwellings 
which  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  Polish  colony.  The  oldest  is  a  one- 
story  building,  containing  usually  eight 
rooms  and  an  attic.  As  a  rule,  the  four 
bedrooms  are  seven  by  seven  feet  in  di- 
mensions, and  the  larger  rooms  fii'hvn 
by  fifteen  feet.  Three  families  usually 
occupy  a  house  of  this  style,  one  family 
having  the  two  rooms  at  the  front,  an- 
other the  two  rooms  behind  these,  and 


LEARNING    TO    BE   A 
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the  owner  the  four  rooms  in  the  rear. 
A  second  type  is  a  two-story  building, 
with  eight  rooms,  on  each  floor.  As  most 
of  these  buildings  have  been  constructed 
since  the  passage  of  the  tenement  house 
law  of  1901,  the  bedrooms  in  them  are  a 
little  larger,  as  a  rule  seven  by  ten  feet, 
but  the  other  rooms  are  the  same.  Six 
families  commonly  live  in  a  house  of 
this  style.  A  third,  so  to  speak  interme- 
diary type,  is 
two  stories  at 
the  front  and 
one  at  the  rear, 
contains 
twelve  rooms, 
and  accommo- 
dates four  or 
five  families. 

In  the  large 
district  covered 
house  by 
house,  19,286 
people  are  liv- 
ing. The  aver- 
age number  of 
persons  to  a 
house  is  thir- 
teen and  twen- 
ty-three hun- 
dredths,  and 
the  average 
number  to  a 
room,  one  and 
five-tenths.  In 
twenty-six  per 
cent  of  the 
houses,  c  o  n  - 
taining  thirty- 
six  per  cent  of 
the  entire  num- 
ber of  people, 
there  are  two 
or  more  per- 
sons to  a  room. 

These  figures  in  themselves,  however,  are 
not  sufficient  to  measure  the  congestion. 
What  brings  the  number  of  people  to  a 
house  down,  so  reducing  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  room,  is  the  fact 
that  the  owner's  family,  living  in  the 
rear,  is  usually  a  smaller  family,  it  hav- 
ing taken  so  long  to  buy  the  house  that  the 
proportion  of  grown-up  and  married  chil- 
dren is  greater,  and  this  family  generally 
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occupies  four  rooms.  The  tenant  fami- 
lies, by  reason  of  number  of  children  or 
number  of  boarders,  or  both,  are  usually 
badly  overcrowded.  So  that  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  fully  half  the  Poles  in  Buffa- 
lo, that  is,  about  40,000  people,  are  liv- 
ing at  least  two  to  a  room,  counting  bed- 
rooms, living-rooms,  and  kitchens — if  in- 
deed such  a  differentiation  can  be  made. 
When  the  size  of  the  rooms  is  taken  into 
account,  this 
means  that 
there  is  slight 
space  to  spare. 
And  of  course 
there  are  a 
great  number 
of  cases  in 
which  the  over- 
crowding is  far 
in  excess  of 
the  average.  In 
the  twenty- 
seven  houses 
visited  with  the 
tenement 
inspector,  there 
were  sixteen 
families  living 
between  three 
and  four  to  a 
room,  and 
three  families 
living  four  or 
more  to  a 
room. 

These  condi- 
t  i  o  n  s  are  in 
part  the  inevi- 
table result  of 
the  prevalence 
o  f  starvation 
wages.  But 
they  are  also 
the  result  i  n 

part  of  an  inferior  standard  of  living, 
and  a  very  deficient  understanding  of 
the  essentials  of  hygienic  living.  Pol- 
ish thrift,  manifested  particularly  in  the 
effort  to  purchase  and  pay  for  a  home, 
goes  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  sanitary 
considerations.  Here  is  a  typical  in- 
stance, which  will  also  show  the  truth  of 
the  statement  already  made,  that  owner- 
ship of  a  home  does  not  necessarily  re- 


THE    PICTURE    OF    DISCONTENT. 
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lieve  the  owner  from  a  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  A  man  and  his  wife, 
six  children  and  a  boarder,  were  found 
living  in  three  rooms.  The  oldest  boy, 
seventeen,  was  at  work.  A  boy  of  six- 
teen had  until  recently  been  at  work — he 
had  gone  to  work  without  a  labor  certifi- 
cate— in  a  shoe  factory,  but  had  to  quit 
on  account  of  sickness.  The  father 
earned  $2.25  a  night  at  labor  in  car  shops. 

The  boarder 
paid  three  dol- 
lars a  month. 
This  family  has 
been  in  Buffalo 
fifteen  years, 
and  has  owned 
the  home  four 
years. 

One  of  the 
plainest  effects 
of  this  way  of 
living  is  the 
high  infant 
death  rate. 
Though  the 
Poles  form  but 
sixteen  per 
cent  of  the 
p  o  p  u  1  a  - 
tion,  they  had 
in  1909,  as  an 
exhaustive  ex- 
amination o  f 
the  records  of 
deaths  has 
shown,  thirty- 
eight  per  cent 
of  the  deaths 
of  infants  un- 
der one  year 
old,  and  thirty- 
seven  per  cent 
of  the  deaths 
of  children  un- 
der five  years  old.  The  proportion  of 
Polish  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year 
in  the  total  Polish  deaths  is  five  and  nine- 
tenths,  while  the  corresponding  propor- 
tion for  the  non-Polish  population  is  only 
two  and  four-tenths.  Thus  the  death 
rate  for  Polish  adults  appears  to  be  some- 
what below  that  of  the  city,  owing  doubt- 
less to  the  larger  proportion  of  persons 
of  the  most  vigorous  ages,  due  to  immi- 
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gration,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sick- 
ness, of  which  those  who  are  afflicted 
often  do  not  know  the  nature  or  realize 
the  cause,  and  which  is  frequently  accept- 
ed with  a  sort  of  dull  fatalism. 

Other  results  are  that  the  children, 
with  little  room  to  play  indoors  and  few 
attractions,  take  to  the  streets,  where,  as 
the  court  records  to  be  referred  to  will 
show,  many  of  them  fall  a  prey  to  the 
temptations  of  the  streets.  The  men  are 
almost  driven  to  the  swarming  saloons. 
And  as  the  sum  of  it  all,  faculties  are 
stupefied  and  development  stunted. 

LAWLESSNESS  AND  THE  SALOON 

In  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Polish  con- 
victions in  1909  amounted  to  thirty-eight 
and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total; 
in  the  Police  Court,  twenty-five  per  cent ; 
in  the  County  and  Supreme  Courts, 
twenty-eight  and  six-tenths  per  cent.  In 
1908  the  corresponding  proportions  were : 
thirty-eight  per  cent;  thirty  per  cent; 
forty-three  per  cent. 

Of  the  309  Polish  children  convicted 
in  the  Juvenile  Court  in  1909,  216 — as 
against  280  of  all  other  nationalities — 
were  convicted  for  stealing,  nine  for  as- 
sault, and  the  remainder,  eighty-four, 
chiefly  for  truancy  and  malicious  mis- 
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chief.  Of  the  278  sentences  imposed  on 
Poles  in  the  Police  Court  in  1909,  at 
least  129  were  for  stealing,  fifty-seven 
for  assault,  nineteen  for  carrying  a  re- 
volver without  a  permit,  and  the  rest  for 
miscellaneous  offences.  Of  the  seventy- 
three  Polish  convictions  in  the  County 
and  Supreme  Courts  for  1909,  'fifty-four 
were  for  stealing,  nine  for  assault,  four 
for  manslaughter,  one  for  murder,  and 
the  others  for  various  felonies.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  stealing  and  assault 
are  the  characteristic  offences  for  which 
Polish  lawbreakers  are  convicted.  Fully 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  stealing 
is  in  the  form  of  car  larceny.  It  so 
happens  that  the  Polish  districts  are 
traversed  or  bordered  by  nearly  all  the 
railroads  which  go  through  Buffalo,  and 
along  the  railway  tracks,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  yards,  freight 
cars,  loaded  with  merchandise  of  every 
sort,  are  nearly  always  to  be  found. 
These  cars,  not  locked  but  merely  sealed 
with  wire,  are  very  easy  to  open  and  en- 
ter. And  they  are  frequently  entered. 
Besides  being  mainly  a  problem  of  car 
larceny,  Polish  law-breaking  is  also  large- 
ly a  problem  of  young  Poles  and  boys. 
Of  the  278  Polish  sentences  in  the  Po- 
lice Court  in  1909,  147  were  convictions 
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of  youths  less  than  twenty  years  old, 
and  eighty-nine  of  young  men  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  old.  In  the  case 
of  the  boys  the  chief  influence  leading 
to  lawbreaking  is  undoubtedly  the  license 
of  the  streets,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
young  men,  the  bad  habits  formed  in 
boyhood  are  perpetuated  and  made  worse 
by  the  evil  influence  of  the  saloons.  Court 
officers  testify  that  nearly  all  the  assaults 
occur  either  in  saloons  or  as  a  result  of 
drinking  in  saloons.  Doubtless  as  much 
of  the  stealing  from  cars  is  stimulated 
in  the  same  way.  There  are  over  200 
saloons  in  the  principal  Polish  district. 
Several  street  intersections  have  four, 
one  at  each  corner.  Besides  fostering 
viciousness  and  crime,  these  saloons  rob 
hundreds  of  families  of  the  meager 
earnings  so  sorely  needed  at  home. 

DEFICIENT  EDUCATION 

Polish  children  form  about  twenty-two 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  school  age 
in  the  city.  The  recent  school  census, 
however,  showed  the  proportion  of  Pol- 
ish children  illegally  out  of  school  to  be 
thirty-one  per  cent.  These  are  not  occa- 
sional truants,  but  children  not  attend- 
ing school  at  all.  Most  of  them  have  in 
the  past  gone  to  Polish  parochial  schools, 
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since  leaving  which  they  have  either  been 
doing  nothing,  working,  or  staying  at 
home  to  help.  As  for  truants,  they  may 
be  counted  by  dozens  on  the  streets  any 
day.  In  seven  parochial  schools  which 
were  visited,  376  children  were  found  to 
be  absent,  and  undoubtedly  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  were  absent  without  legiti- 
mate reason.  For  seven  Polish  parochial 
schools,  six  public  schools  in  Polish  dis- 
tricts, and  five  German  parochial  schools 
besides,  there  are  only  two  Polish  truant 
officers. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  nine 
Polish  schools  is  approximately  6,500, 
and  the  number  of  Polish  children  in  the 
public  schools  approximately  4,500.  But 
comparatively  few  children  attend  the 
public  schools  from  beginning  to  end; 
those  who  attend  for  four  consecutive 
years  are  rare.  Most  leave  at  about  the 
age  of  ten,  remain  in  parochial  school 
till  confirmation  at  thirteen,  and  then  re- 
turn to  public  school  where  as  a  rule 
they  stay  only  long  enough  to  secure 
working  papers.  So  that  ninety  per  cent 
of  Polish  children  are  in  the  parochial 
school  rather  than  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  for  this  reason  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  parochial  schools  should 
maintain  a  high  standard. 
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With  three  possible  exceptions,  the 
heads  of  these  parochial  schools  are 
desirous  of  providing  good  instruction 
for  the  children  in  their  charge.  But, 
while  some  of  the  schools  are  better 
than  others,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
of  them  are,  throughout,  close  to  the 
standard  of  the  public  schools.  One  fla- 
grant evil  is  overcrowding.  For  the  seven 
schools  visited,  the  average  number  of 
children  to  a  room  is  sixty-six,  and  rooms 
were  found  containing  107,  105,  99,  and 
87  children.  Many  of  the  teachers  are 
not  properly  equipped  for  their  work, 
especially  as  respects  ability  to  use  Eng- 
lish. Of  fifty-eight  teachers  in  the  seven 
schools  referred  to,  twenty  do  not  speak 
English  at  all,  or  too  poorly  for  use  in 
teaching.  The  instruction  in  English  is 
meager  in  the  first  three  grades,  and  so 
the  children  do  not  get,  as  they  should,  an 
early  and  solid  foundation  in  the  lan- 
guage of  America.  The  fact  that  few 
Polish  families  speak  English  at  home 
makes  the  need  for  proper  instruction  of 
the  children  all  the  more  vital.  The 
parochial  schools  provide  nothing  in  the 
way  of  manual  training  and  cooking 
lessons. 

The  transition  from  the  parochial 
schools  to  the  public  schools  is  very 
loose.  Many  children,  after  leaving  the 
former,  are  ashamed  to  go  into  classes 
in  the  public  schools  with  younger  and 
smaller  children  where  also  their  awk- 
ward use  of  English  makes  them  the  butt 
of  fun,  and  so  they  stay  out.  The  pub- 
lic schools  are  handicapped  by  the  Polish 
children's  deficient  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, and  by  the  fact  that  as  these  children 
come  from  the  parochial  schools  it  is 
impossible  to  put  those  of  a  given  age  in 
the  usual  grade  for  that  age.  For  these 
reasons  the  great  majority  of  Polish 
children  are  at  least  two  years  behind 
children  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Much 
of  the  work  with  them  has  to  be  done  by 
means  of  ungraded  classes.  And  as  al- 
ready stated,  most  of  them  leave  the 
public  schools  as  soon  as  they  can  after 
reaching  the  age  of  fourteen.  So  the 
great  majority  of  Polish  children  grow 
up  without  the  advantage  of  a  good  com- 
mon education,  and  without  being  able 
to  use  English  easilv,  and  thereby  they 
are  handicapped  in  all  directions 


The  public  schools  are  not  free  from 
overcrowding.  One  has  been  forced  to 
piece  out  with  two  sadly  equipped  wood- 
en annexes,  in'  one  of  which  the  escap- 
ing coal  gas  is  almost  intolerable.  An- 
other school  has  had  to  give  up  its  course 
in  typewriting  for  lack  of  room.  While 
the  more  immediately  practical  instruc- 
tion, particularly  that  in  cooking,  sewing, 
and  hygiene,  is  excellent  as  far  as  it 
goes,  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  meet  the 
special  need  among  the  Poles.  The  pro- 
visions in  the  form  of  evening  and  vaca- 
tion schools  also  are  inadequate. 

MEASURES  TO  AMERICANIZE 

The  measures  urged  as  necessary  to 
ameliorate  these  conditions  and  to  bring 
the  Poles  into  the  life  of  the  community 
and  raise  them  up  to  its  level — in  brief, 
to  Americanize  them — are  the  following: 

To  reduce  unemployment,  which  at 
present  works  much  havoc,  an  active  city 
employment  bureau  should  be  established, 
whose  function  should  be  to  receive  and 
register  all  applications  for  work  and, 
by  keeping  in  daily  touch  with  employ- 
ers, to  supply  work  to  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  applicants.  As  the  surest  means 
of  raising  wages,  in  the  long  run,  and 
thus  of  effecting  material  betterment,  in- 
dustrial schools  should  be  started.  This 
need  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  Superintendent  Emerson  has 
undertaken  to  establish  two  such  schools 
in  the  principal  Polish  district  next  fall, 
as  well  as  another,  previously  arranged 
for,  in  one  of  the  outlying  Polish  settle- 
ments. An  efficient  system  of  vocational 
training,  made  as  practicable  as  possible, 
should  be  worked  out,  not,  of  course,  to 
be  confined  to  the  Poles,  but  to  cover  the 
entire  city,  for  it  is  needed  badly  enough 
in  all  quarters.  To  improve  housing 
conditions,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is 
more  adequate  tenement  inspection.  At 
this  point,  too,  the  city  has  moved.  It  has 
authorized  the  appointment  of  six  addi- 
tional inspectors,  making  the  total  num- 
ber nine.  As  it  happens,  the  health  com- 
missioner, Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak,  is 
himself  a  Pole,  or  rather,  a  Polish-Amer- 
ican of  the  best  type,  and  he  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  render  great  service 
both  to  his  racial  kinsmen  and  to  his  city. 
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A  sufficient  number  of  inspectors,  con- 
stantly going  about  through  the  Polish 
district,  will  not  only  enforce  the  wise 
provisions  of  the  law,  but,  more  impor- 
tant still,  will  surely  educate  the  Poles  to 
a  higher  standard  of  living.  But  to  sup- 
plement the  good  which  will  thus  be  ac- 
complished, a  general  campaign  of  educa- 
tion in  hygienic  living  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  city,  through  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health  and  Public  Instruction, 
"by  means  of  illustrated  lectures,  demon- 
strations, and  related  methods  ;  by  all  pri- 
vate societies  which  are  in  a  position  to 
help ;  and  by  the  Poles  themselves, 
through  their  churches,  schools,  organi- 
zations, and  newspapers. 

These  measures  will  also  prove  most 
effective  in  lessening  law-breaking  and 
criminality.  For  this  purpose,  however, 
there  should  be  combined  with  them  an 
effort  to  restrict  the  number  of  saloons 
and,  by  determined  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  to  root  out  some  of  the  most  vi- 
cious. Such  a  movement,  also,  would 
have  to  and  indeed  ought  to  apply  to  the 
entire  city.  Finally,  with  respect  to  edu- 
cational conditions :  First  of  all,  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  should  be  en- 
forced, both  as  to  children  not  in  school 
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at  all  and  to  those  who  are  playing  tru- 
ant; second,  the  standard  of  instruction 
in  the  parochial  schools  must  be  raised, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  instruction  in 
English;  third,  all  practicable  pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Polish 
parents  to  encourage  their  children  to 
speak  English  and  keep  their  children  in 
the  public  schools  as  long  as  they  can, 
and  public  school  facilities,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  evening  and  vacation 
schools,  should  be  extended.  The  new 
School  Census  Board,  to  the  secretary 
of  which,  Charles  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  the 
writer  is  indebted  for  much  assistance,  is 
doing  effective  work  in  putting  children 
into  school,  and  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the 
children  put  into  school  up  to  date  have 
been  Polish.  Four  additional  truant  of- 
ficers, one  of  them  a  Pole,  have  recently 
been  appointed,  but  yet  there  are  by 
no  means  a  sufficient  number.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  meet 
the  grave  needs  in  the  educational  situa- 
tion. 

It  is  a  simple  question  in  social  econ- 
omy which  is  before  Buffalo  and  the 
Poles  in  Buffalo  to-day.  Will  Buffalo 
make  the  most  of  the  Poles,  and  will  the 
Poles  make  the  most  of  themselves? 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  FOREIGNERS 

SARAH  WOOL  MOORE 

"  Education  is  a  vital  part  of  other  proble  ns  and  the  star;  needs  a  system  of  education  for  its  aliens." 


During  the  last  five  years  the  Society 
for  Italian  Immigrants,  New  York,  has 
carried  on  night  classes  among  the  non- 
English-speaking  adults  of  several  labor 
camps. 

At  Aspinwall,  Pa.,  where  the  filtration 
plant  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  was  un- 
der construction,  a  substantial  one-story 
building,  well  lighted,  well  heated  and 
convenient,  was  put  up  by  the  company 
expressly  for  the  evening  school,  and 
after  serving  its  term  faithfully,  passed 
with  the  camp,  at  the  completion  of  the 
work  in  1909;  west  of  Pittsburgh  at 
Ambridge,  where  the  plant  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company  is  located,  a  suit- 
able building  was  hired  and  a  school  was 
maintained  for  three  years  when  a  local 
committee  took  charge. 

In  New  York  state,  schools  have  been 
operated  at  Wappinger's  Falls,  Stoneco 
and  the  Ashokan  Dam  with  more  or  less 
success;  the  efforts  of  the  society  are 
now  concentrated  on  the  camp  at  Asho- 
kan Dam.  where  the  main  reservoir  of 
New  York's  new  water  supply  is  be- 
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ing  built  and  where  the  company  has 
also  erected  a  commodious  schoolhouse. 
When  running  at  full  force  this  school 
has  200  men  on  its  rolls,  many  of  whom 
attend  alternate  weeks  as  the  duty  of 
night-shift  work  permits.  In  summer 
about  forty  children  attend  the  kinder- 
garten. The  practicability  of  school  work 
among  adult  foreigners  in  immigrant 
camps  has  been  recognized  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  has 
passed  an  act  authorizing  school  boards 
to  establish  and  maintain  these  schools 
wherever  called  for  by  petition  of  twenty 
applicants.1  The  New  Jersey  plan  is  to 
execute  this  trust  and  duty  through  a 
commission. 

'The  plan  for  state  operation  of  eveninc  camp 
schools  In  I  'on  nsy  I  van  la  as  embodied  In  nn  act 
passed  In  the  session  of  U«i7.  was  brlelly  as 
follows:  On  tlio  written  application  of  n?  least 
twenty  adults  including  fore-liners,  located  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  within  tlie  honndiirlei 
of  a  school  district,  the  petition  lieinp  accotnp.-tn- 
led  by  a  statement  declaring  intention  of  nsliif* 
said  school  privilege,  the  district  school  lionrd 
shall  provide  a  suitable  location  for  thr  school 
and  enirasre  teachers  to  Insirnct  Its  pupil"  The 
school  hoard  may  either  use  such  schoolhonsos 
as  shall  l>e  convenient,  or  erect  other  bitlhllnjra 
portable  or  permanent  for  the  purpose.  In 
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It  is  a  formidable  task  to  learn  a  new 
language  and  the  working  man  should 
have  at  least  all  the  helps  which  a  prac- 
ticed student  requires  and  enjoys.  With 
a  proper  system  of  instruction  studied 
out,  simplified,  unified  and  made  a  branch 
of  state  education,  this  great  mass  of  in- 
ert and  helpless  ignorance  which  threat- 
ens to  obstruct  all  intelligent  self-govern- 
ment will  disintegrate  and  become  the 
material  of  organized  political  life.  The 
cost  may  be  set  over  against  the  good 
citizenship  of  these  aliens.  A  movement 
to  improve  the  quality  of  a  nation's  citi- 
zenship is  worthy  of  the  name  statesman- 
ship. Maurice  says:  "The  peculiarity  of 
a  great  people  is  the  power  of  turning  ex- 
ternal advantages  (or  disadvantages  if 

gpnrsely  settled  country  districts  two  or  more 
school  districts  may  unite  in  the  estahlishmont, 
support  and  maintenance  of  these  schools.  This 
provision  is  compulsory  only  such  years  as  a 
state  appropriation  is  voted  to  provide  for  the 
bulk  of  the  necessary  expense.  A  certain  per- 
centage of  the  school  expense  and  also  a  measure 
of  local  supervision  and  responsihlltty  thus  de- 
volve upon  the  district  or  districts  in  which  th« 
camp  is  located. 


you  will)  to  account,  of  converting  them 
from  impediments  into  tools." 

The  state  is  slow  to  commit  itself  to 
plans  involving  cost  and  risk  which  have 
not  previously  been  tested  and  found 
workable.  Trade  schools,  kindergartens, 
practically  every  kind  of  institution  has 
been  launched  by  private  enterprise  and 
later  on  adopted  by  the  state.  This  we 
confidently  expect  will  be  the  history  of 
the  labor  camp  schools  initiated  by  the 
society  for  Italian  Immigrants  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York. 

The  program  of  the  proposed  bureau 
of  industries  and  immigration  recom- 
mended by  Governor  Hughes  and  now 
under  consideration  by  the  New  York 
Legislature,  uncovers  a  very  great  edu- 
cational field  which  will  best  be  taken 
care  of  through  a  system  of  evening 
schools.  Such  a  system,  in  communica- 
tion and  co-operation  with  school  authori- 
ties and  in  conjunction  with  the  state 


QFAUKY   AT    STONKCO. 
Cars  loaded   by  campers. 
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commissioner  of  education,  might  very 
profitably  be  operated  by  its  own  super- 
visor, have  its  own  corps  of  trained  teach- 
ers and  its  own  training  school  for  teach- 
ers, where  elements  of  the  principal  im- 
migrant languages — Polish  for  example 
in  Buffalo,  Italian  in  Albany — could  have 
a  place  on  the  curriculum. 

A  text-book  revisory  committee  would 
be  very  necessary.  Its  task  would  in- 
volve much  consultation  and  thought. 
There  should  be  an  assembling  and  a. 
comparison  of  facts  and  opinions  from 
Maine  to  California.  The  school  boards 
of  Ribbing,  Minn. ;  of  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, Lowell  and  Boston  would  be 
able  to  contribute  valuable  points.  The 
adult  immigrant  student  must  be  sup- 
plied with  tools ;  he  is  now  using  toys. 
A  committee  of  three  highly  compe- 
tent persons,  each  to  have  the  choice 
of  a  working  partner  in  the  state,  and 
of  one  advisory  member  outside  the 
state  might  effectively  dispose  of  this 
matter  of  revision  which  is  of  capital 
importance. 

The  camp  inspectors  of  the  new  bu- 
reau, in  addition  to  other  duties,  might 
be  expected  to  find  locations  for  school 
buildings  and  teachers'  quarters ;  com- 
pare the  schools  of  different  camps,  thus 
securing  a  measure  of  uniformity ;  intro- 
duce good  points  made  in  one  school  into 
another ;  report  at  headquarters  facilities 
helpful  in  one  place  or  lacking  in  another 
and  bring  needed  good  cheer  to  teachers 
and  pupils. 

Beginning  with  the  Ashokan  Dam 
camp  school,  where  the  nightly  attend- 
ance averages  fifty  pupils,  this  educa- 
tional department  of  the  general  bureau 
might  project  schools,  one  by  one,  into 
the  labor  camps  along  the  lines  of  the 
Barge  Canal  and  the  New  York  city 
water  supply  constructions,  making  them 
especially  strong  at  points  relatively  per- 
manent as,  presumably,  at  the  great 
locks,  the  Delta  reservoir,  the  siphon  ex- 
tremities on  either  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
the  basins  and  the  Bronx. 

In  the  organization  and  installation  of 
this  polyglot  institution — schools  in 
camps — the  object  of  which  is  to  famil- 
iarize foreign  laborers  with  what  English 
they  need  and  to  give  them  an  intelligent 


appreciation  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  citizenship  to  which  they  are  eligi- 
ble the  state  will  not  expect  to  evoke  from 
the  void  a  ready-made  practicable  sys- 
tem ;  but  it  may  reasonably  presume 
that,  conditions  being  made  favorable, 
the  seed-corn  with  its  irrepressible  life- 
necessity,  being  planted  and  watered, 
growth,  evolution  and  finally  results 
corresponding  to  the  promise  will  follow. 

There  will  be  nearly  everything  to 
learn  as  it  goes  along  and  yet  some  point- 
ers are  already  set  up  along  the  road 
which  undoubtedly  may  be  of  use. 

The  schoolhouse  for  a  moving  camp 
may  perhaps  be  a  transformed  freight 
car  or  a  portable  building  but  "most  any 
old  country  schoolhouse"  which  may 
chance  to  be  conveniently  near  the  camp 
will  not  be  suitable. 

Schoolrooms,  as  at  present  arranged, 
are  as  little  adapted  to  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  adult  as  are  school 
text  books.  Here  again  we  are  trying 
to  make  the  child's  wardrobe  fit  the  man. 
Whether  in  city  or  camp,  school-quarters 
for  the  adult  should  be  of  the  reading- 
room  type  and  conversation  should  be 
a  stated  feature  of  the  course.  The  ordi- 
nary recitation  room  open  for  evening 
classes,  with  its  individual  desks  screwed 
to  the  floor,  admits  of  no  grading,  no 
grouping,  no  pantomime  rehearsal  of 
verbs,  no  impromptu  "socials,"  no  flexi- 
bility or  freedom  of  program. 

Our  commodious  school-shanty  with 
its  open  rafters  is,  at  the  beginning,  forty 
or  fifty  feet  long  by  eighteen  wide,  and 
soon  a  wing  is  added.  Under  the  high 
horizontal  window  sashes  a  continuous 
blackboard  surrounds  the  walls.  The 
furniture  consists  of  benches  or  chairs 
and  removable  table-tops  eleven  feet 
long  and  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  sup- 
ported on  horses.  A  platform  at  one 
end  of  the  room  and  running  shelves  for 
books  over  the  blackboards  are  a  neces- 
sity. Here  one  teacher  may  take  care 
of  thirty  or  forty  men  in  two  well- 
defined  grades,  if  each  class,  grouped 
about  its  long  table,  has  its  work  planned 
so  that  it  can  go  forward  while  the 
teacher  is  busy  at  the  other  table.  Begin- 
ners, without  regard  to  nationality,  oc- 
cupy the  wing  and  have  a  special  teacher. 
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If  a  family  camp,  as  soon  as  possible, 
facing  south  or  east  there  should  be  a 
sunny  kindergarten1  extension.  These 
three  rooms  thrown  together  make  a  fine 
assembly  or  social  hall. 

In  one  corner  stands  a  neat,  shelved 
box  containing  fifty  or  one  hundred  vol- 
umes loaned  by  the  State  Library  at  Al- 
bany. On  its  top  are  piled  a  dozen  or 
two  games  to  be  enjoyed  Saturday  even- 
ings. 

The  working  man  likes  his  school 
quarters  in  the  heart  of  his  living  quar- 
ters and  of  the  same  homely  pattern ;  he 
likes  to  have  his  regular  teacher,  his  own 


teachers  are  at  present  masters  of  any 
of  the  immigrant  languages.  They  can 
communicate  their  instructions  only  in 
English  and  in  pantomime,  from  which 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  pupils  may 
gather  profit.  What  of  the  other  half? 
Then,  too,  primary  text  books  insult  the 
intelligence  of  men  who  are  not  infants 
because  they  are  learning  to  talk.  Al- 
ready mature  and  at  the  prime  of  brawn 
and  brain  and  nervous  force  they  have 
transferred  themselves  from  one  to  an- 
other family  of  nations  and  are  eager  for 
the  English  which  will  express  the  life 
they  are  living. 


THE   SCHOOLHOUSE    AT    ASHOKAX    1'A.M. 


seat  and  his  own  book  and  he  desires  ar- 
dently what  every  language  student  de- 
sires, to  have  exact  equivalents  for  the 
names  of  such  things  as  cannot  be  rep- 
resented graphically,  as,  time,  distance, 
value,  exchange,  wages,  debt,  savings. 
He  is  equally  eager  to  get  hold  of  the 
English  word  for  objects  which  may  be 
graphically  represented,  not  doll  and  kite- 
however,  but  subway,  tunnel,  hoist, 
steam  drill — the  implements  ef  a  man. 

Text  books  must  be  the  staff  of  teach- 
er as  well  as  pupil,  for  few  available 

'Camp  children  of  school  age  should  also  be  pro- 
vided for  unless  the  nearest  public  school  Is  with- 
in walking  distance. 


How  is  it  now  ?  In  most  night  schools 
for  adult  foreigners  no  better  way  is 
found  than  to  start  up  in  the  evening  the 
machinery  of  the  morning  suitable  only 
for  children.  The  inevitable  result  is 
discouragement  and  disgust. 

A  system  must  be  adopted  or  devised 
which  with  unswerving  directness  will 
put  the  immigrant  in  possession  of  the 
six  or  eight  hundred  words  which  he 
needs  to  understand  and  desires  to  use.  A 
book  entirely  English  should  be  prepared, 
giving  at  the  head  of  each  page  num- 
bered cuts  of  related  objects,  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  composing  a  kit  of  carpen- 
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ters'  tools  or  miners'  implements,  and  be- 
low on  the  same  page,  the  corresponding- 
ly numbered  English  name  for  each. 
"John  what  is  No.  16?"  Not  only 
John,  but  every  man  in  the  class  searches 
for  cut  sixteen  and  recognizes  it  as  a 
familiar  acquaintance  before  he  finds  six- 
teen in  the  text  below  and  hears,  clearly 
pronounced  by  the  teacher,  its  English 
name.  The  class  repeats  the  name  in 
concert  and  individually.  This  drill  must 
give  definite  information  and  give  it 
simultaneously  to  Finn,  Russian,  Bohe- 
mian, Pole  or  Italian. 

But  words  capable  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation will  not  constitute  more  than  an 
eighth  of  the  number  which  must  be  mas- 
tered and  a  committee  on  revision  of  text 
books,  which  would  exercise  an  important 
function  in  the  proposed  bureau  of  indus- 
try and  immigration,  would  do  well  to 
select  a  suitable  series  out  of  existing 
books,  eliminate  infantile  subjects,  ex- 
pressions and  illustrations,  and  introduce 
in  the  most  simple  and  gradually  pro- 
gressive phraseology  a  man's  conversa- 
tion. From  primer  to  third  reader  the 
vocabulary  should  grow  by  accretion  and 
use — a  constant  repetition  of  the  ground 
passed  over,  a  gradual  addition  of  sub- 
stantives and  words  of  action,  quality 
and  relation.  As  these  new  words  are 
introduced  their  equivalents  in,  let  us  say, 
Finnish,  should  be  interlined,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  book  be  it  primer  or  more 
advanced  reader  an  alphabetical  vocabu- 
lary Finnish-English  and  English-Fin- 
nish should  be  subjoined. 

With  such  simple  but  sufficient  tools 
to  work  with,  the 
troubled  perplexity 
would  pass  out  of 
many  Finnish  eyes, 
many  Finnish 
brows  would  clear 
and  simultaneous 
enlighten- 
ment  would  come 
to  Pole,  Italian, 
Greek  —  each  man 
being  furnished 
with  a  reader  iden- 
tical as  to  English 
text  and  differing 
from  the  others 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN   LANGUAGE   BOOK 
LESSON   FIFTH 

THE  BLACKSMITH   AND  THE  HORSE-SHOEB 
LL   FABBRO   E   IL   MANISCALCO 


only  in  its  interlined  interpretations  into 
his  own  tongue.  Excellent  text  books 
already  exist,  but  they  presuppose  a 
knowledge  of  our  speech  which  only  a 
few  possess.1 

The  evolution  of  the  right  teacher  is 
a  problem.  The  kind  needed  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  work — experienced,  de- 
voted, capable,  reliable  and  human.  The- 
oretically a  man  should  be  the  teacher  in 
a  labor  camp  but  the  Society  for  Italian 
Immigrants  has  had  better  success  in 
sending  women  out  by  pairs  or  trios,  and 
however  forbidding  the  surroundings,  no 
woman  has  suffered  any  discourtesy. 

A  teacher  must  expect  inconvenience 
and  difficulty.  His  preparation  should 
include  the  principles  of  settlement 
work  and  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
foreign  languages ;  for  the  efficiency  of  a 
camp  school  is  not  at  its  highest  unless 
the  language  of  the  campers  has  been 
mastered  by  at  least  one  of  the  teachers. 
The  problem  of  full  and  regular  at- 
tendance depends  largely  upon  the  ad- 
ministrative ability  of  the  principal.  If 
kept  busy  and  gaining  a  little  headway 
each  man  says,  "Tomorrow  I  will  be  here 
sure."  But,  it  is  difficult !  Kinsmen  and 
paesani  from  the  same  village  troop  in 
by  squads.  The  beginners'  class  is  sud- 
denly swelled  by  eleven  or  twelve  addi- 
tions. Alas  for  the  teacher !  The  pupils 
are  glad  to  have  mistakes  corrected  but 
the  teacher  must  not  chicle  or  make  invid- 
ious comparisons  or  praise  too  much,  for 
jealousy  is  easily  aroused.  Though  so 
gregarious  there  is  a  strange  "apartness" 
between  paesani  of  different  Italian  towns 
— they  do  not  know 
or  want  to  know 
each  other's  names 
or  numbers  or 
abodes,  but  that 
gradually  wears 

'Chancellor's  Language 
and  Rending  for  Even- 
Ing  Schools. 

IIirrinKton's  I  and 
II  Book  for  Non-Eng- 
lish Snenklng  People. 

O'Hrlon's  English  for 
Foreigners. 

Robert's  Lesson  Leave* 
— English  for  New 
Americans. 

Ktrlimnn  and  Wai- 
lack's  Good  Citizenship. 

Howard's  American 
History.  Government 
and  Institutions. 
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off.  It  is  wise  to  make  changes  in  the 
order  of  school  exercises  without  pre- 
vious announcement.  The  pupils  dislike 
innovations  and  the  very  thing  you  think 
will  please  them  most,  may  work  the 
other  way.  Each  wants  his  own  seat, 
his  own  book,  his  own  accustomed  turn, 
though  all  like  a  certain  variety  in  the 
program  and  not  too  much  time  devoted 
to  one  thing.  Plenty  of  talk,  plenty  of 
repetition,  rehearsal  of  work-orders,  con- 
cert reading,  work  on  blackboard,  phonic 
drill,  free  translation  and  practice  in  the 
use  of  a  dictionary,  and  simple  dia- 
logues improvised  by  the  teacher  which 
are  rehearsed  with  great  gusto  and  sym- 
pathetically applauded  by  the  school. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  pupil, 
often  tired  and  sleepy,  often  set  back 
with  a  new  class  of  starters,  often  experi- 
encing a  most  undesired  change  of  teach- 
ers, puzzled  and  at  sea  but  resolute  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  his  new  sur- 
roundings, he  will  smile  up  at  you  and 
say,  "Bye  and  bye,"  when  that  is  almost 
the  total  of  his  English.  Then,  the  piti- 
ful "out  of  a  job"  cases  who  are  "fired" 
because  they  consider  their  work  too  dan- 
gerous and  because  wages  are  not 
scaled  up  in  proportion  to  risk.  "I  am 
willing  to  work,"  said  one.  "I  must  work, 
I  can't  afford  not  to  work  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  be  killed."  The  pathetic  illiter- 
ates, young  men  as  well  as  old,  who  de- 
lightedly practice  writing  their  own 
names  and  read  at  sight  words  of  two 
letters  and  often  make  astonishing  prog- 
ress. The  intelligent  looking  newcomers 
"dumb  as  horses,"  Greeks,  Slavs,  Ruthen- 
ians,  Croatians,  Bulgarians,  Russians, 
Finns — one  can  only  set  before  them  the 
array  of  dictionaries  available  and  make 
them  pick  out  the  words  "school,"  "coun- 
try," "age,"  "arrive,"  etc. — words  for 
which  there  is  no  object  illustration  in 
sight.  Often  one  of  the  group  will  be 
able  to  act  as  interpreter  of  this  or  that 
language. 

Night-school  attendance  seems  to  be 
more  variable  and  uncertain  in  small 
cities  where  counter-attractions  exist 
than  in  camps.  Two  characteristic 
though  extreme  instances  are  Sharps- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  In 
both  cases  a  petition  asking  for  a 


school  was  circulated  among  the  Ital- 
ians by  men  who  had  been  members  of 
neighboring  camp  schools.  The  school 
board  of  Sharpsburg  agreed  to  do  as  re- 
quested, but  on  account  of  building  op- 
erations deferred  the  matter  a  year.  An 
evening  school  was  then  announced.  It 
was  kept  open  for  three  successive  weeks 
and  not  a  soul  came. 

In  Newburgh  the  petition  for  a  school 
was  carried  to  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  secretary  writes : 

We  sent  out  letters  to  the  men  who  had 
signed  the  petition  and  urged  that  they  meet 
on  a  certain  night.  About  fifteen  came. 
Dr.  Peter  Roberts  was  here  and  taught  the 
first  class.  The  pupils  were  enthusiastic. 
It  was  decided  that  each  man  pay  the  tuition 
fee  of  one  dollar  for  his  ten  lessons  to  cover 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  class.  This 
they  heartily  agreed  to.  That  was  the  last 
I  have  seen  of  any  of  them  for  they  never 
came  -back.  Then  we  had  another  group  of 
Italians  styling  themselves  the  better  class. 
They  came  three  times  and  were  most  en- 
thusiastic as  long  as  the  class  was  free  and 
then  when  we  suggested  the  payment  of  a 
dollar  it  was  unanimously  suggested  by  them 
that  we  wait  until  the  next  lesson.  That  was 
the  last  of  them. 

Comment  is  needless.  The  Italian  is 
nothing  if  not  "unexpected." 

In  the  camp  schools  of  the  Society  for 
Italian  Immigrants  the  fee  of  five  cents 
an  evening  was  given  cheerfully  and  the 
teachers  were  invariably  reminded  of  the 
basket  ceremony  when  it  was  accident- 
ally forgotten.  The  society  ordered  its 
discontinuance  on  the  ground  that 
camp  schools  should  be  conducted  on  the 
same  basis  as  free  public  schools. 

The  problem  of  funds  is  always  acute. 
It  is  a  perpetual  gamble  or  more  proper- 
ly, the  work  is  pushed  on  with  an  inner 
assurance  that,  being  important  and  nec- 
essary, resources  will  become  available 
when  the  pressing  need  arrives,  and  until 
now  this  faith  has  been  justified  though 
the  uncertainty  ahead  interferes  with  the 
best  results  and  makes  it  all  seem  tem- 
porary, and  it  is  temporary  until  the  state 
takes  hold. 

In  numbers  benefited,  do  schools  for 
non-English  speaking  laborers  pay  for 
the  cost  of  maintaining  them? 

In  Ambridge,  Pa.,  out  of  150  Italian 
laborers,  there  was  an  average  school 
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attendance  of  twen- 
ty; at  the  Ashokan 
Dam  there  is  an  av- 
erage attendance  of 
fifty  each  evening  in 
a  camp  of  1,800  to 
2,000  laborers.  The 
schools  do  not  pay, 
and  they  do.  Full 
explanation  of  this 
paradox  would  fill  a 
volume,  but  one  rea- 
son for  the  negative 
result  is  the  make- 
shift character  of 
school  apparatus  as 
already  described. 

The  beer  wagon  problem  belongs  to 
the  social  side  of  camp  school  work. 
Employers  say  that  without  beer  no  con- 
siderable number  of  foreign  laborers 
could  be  induced  to  live  in  camp.  The 
settlement  worker's  influence  will  at  least 
modify  conditions  and  cause  mothers  to 
refrain  from  feeding  beer  and  even 
whiskey  to  their  babes.  More  than  once 
tots  have  come  to  kindergarten  drunk, 
and  a  series  of  tragic  shootings  and  knif- 
ings, as  common  among  the  Slavs  and 
colored  people  as  among  the  Italians,  has, 
in  each  case  been  preceded  by  too  much 
drink. 


I    GO    TO    SCHOOL    NOW." 


Should  religion 
be  excluded  from 
school  work  among 
adult  foreigners  ? 
This  work  is  relig- 
ious because  it  is  ful- 
filling the  golden  rule 
of  "Do  unto  others," 
etc.,  and  the  royal 
law,  "Thou  s  h  a  1 1 
love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  The  ques- 
tion of  dogma  should 
not  be  touched. 
Our  pupils  are  main- 
ly  Roman  Catholic 
and  we  have  on  our  shelves  a  number  of 
copies  of  the  Pope's  Gospels  in  Italian, 
the  admirable  edition  issued  by  the  Pia 
Societa  di  San  Girolamo  in  Rome.  Some- 
times this  book  is  taken  down  and  read, 
sometimes  passages  are  translated  from 
it  into  English:  "Does  not  burn  us  the 
heart  perhaps  while  along  the  street  he 
was  talking  us  and  was  interpreter  us 
the  Scripture?"  "The  Son  of  Man  is 
boss  of  the  Sabbath,"  "Jesu  the  save-man 
of  the  world." 

The  state  and  country  will  prosper 
as  we  treat  with  justice,  fairness  and 
friendliness  the  new  Americans  as  they 
arrive. 


A  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  NATIONS 

THE  BIRTHDAY   OF   ELIHU  BURRITT,  THE  NEW  BRITAIN 
"APOSTLE  OF  BROTHERHOOD" 

HERBERT  A.  JUMP 

MINISTER  SOUTH  CHURCH,  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


New  Britain,  Conn.,  called  the  "Hard- 
ware City,"  has  a  dozen  or  more  great 
factories  which  produce  nearly  one-third 
of  the  builders'  hardware,  hinges,  locks, 
doorknobs  and  screws  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  To  achieve  this  in- 
dustrial record  it  has  summoned  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  20,000  wage  earners 
from  every  country  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia.  A  census  taken  a  few  years  ago 
in  one  of  its  schools  discovered  pupils 
from  more  than  forty  pure  and  mixed 
races.  Religious  worship  or  religious 


teaching  is  conducted  each  Sunday  in 
fifteen  languages,  and  the  largest  Prot- 
estant church  in  the  city,  the  South  Con- 
gregational, which  is  somewhat  well- 
known  for  its  work  among  the  foreign 
peoples,  has  in  its  membership  of  1,200 
representatives  of  more  than  twelve  na- 
tionalities. Not  only  are  the  more  famil- 
iar immigrant  stocks  included  in  this 
thriving  community,  but  the  less-known 
nationalities  are  represented  in  compara- 
tively large  numbers.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  50,000  population  of  the  city 
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is  foreign-born  or  of  foreign  parentage. 
From  all  of  which  it  may  rightly  be  in- 
ferred that  New  Britain  is  confronted 
by  a  civic  problem  requiring  careful 
thought. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the 
municipality  is  quite  as  actively  alive  to 
this  problem  as  it  is  enterprising  in  its  in- 
dustries. Throughout  the  past  winter 
one  of  the 
churches  con- 
ducted a  Civ- 
ic Study  Club 
which  s  u  m  - 
moned  to  its 
sessions  most 
of  the  city's 
officials  and 
experts  and 
charged  them 
to  tell  all  they 
knew.  Vari- 
ous clubs 
have  for  their 
ideals  friend- 
liness to  the 
foreign- 
er,  purity  in 
politics,  and 
the  popular 
education  of 
the  masses. 
But  the  most 
striking  and 
pervasive  in- 
fluence which 
has  yet  been 
brought  t  o 
bear  upon 
these  thou- 
sands of  new 
citizens,  mak- 
ing them  feel 
the  spirit  of 
our  Ameri- 
can life  and 
the  deep  need 

of  brotherly  interaction  among  them- 
selves, was  a  colossal  international  pag- 
eant held  on  May  10.  in  celebration  of 
the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Elihu 
Burritt. 

Elihu  Burritt  is  more  familiarly  known 
as  the  "Learned  Blacksmith"  than  as 
the  "Apostle  of  Peace  and  Brotherhood," 


ELIHU  BURRITT. 

Called  the  "Learned  Blacksmith"  and  the  "Apostle 
of  Peace  and  Brotherhood." 


but  after  he  had  mastered  his  fifty  lan- 
guages while  toiling  at  his  forge,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  send  out  his  sympathy  toward 
the  many  races  that  spoke  these  lan- 
guages, until  he  became  the  most  famous 
prophet  of  international  peace  who  la- 
bored in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
His  efforts  to  secure  cheap  ocean  postage, 
to  develop  fraternal  relations  between 

nations,  and 
t  o  organize 
i-n  t  e  r  n  a  - 
tional  peace 
congresses 
were  produc- 
tive of  con- 
spicuous re- 
sults and 
consti- 
tuted him 
one  of  the 
leaders  in  the 
modern  c  o  s  - 
m  opolitan 
move  ment. 
He  was  a 
prophet,  how- 
e ve  r  ,  who 
proclaimed 
his  gospel  in 
his  home 
town  as  well 
a  s  abroad, 
and  thus  he 
has  become  a 
prophet  with 
honor  in  his 
own  country. 
After  his  lec- 
ture journeys 
through  Eu- 
rope in  behalf 
» f  interna- 
t  i  onal  re- 
forms, he  re- 
tu  me  d  to 
New  Britain 
of  his  life; 
chapel  which 
own  hands, 


to  spend  the  remainder 
and  1  ere  by  means  of  a 
he  helped  build  with  his 
schools  for  teaching  English  to  foreigners, 
"penny  readings"  in  which  the  poor 
found  an  opportunity  for  culture,  and 
above  all  by  the  manifold  and  saintly 
benevolence  of  his  life,  he  endeared  him- 


POLISH    FLOAT    IN    THE    BURRITT    PARADE. 

King  Cashmler  of  Poland,  who  had  no  war  In  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  and  his  queen,  surrounded 
by   peasants.     New   Britain   has  6,000   Poles  in   a   population  of  50,000. 


self  to  his  own  generation  and  became 
the  embodiment  of  the  brotherly  spirit 
for  the  generations  that  follow. 

Accordingly,  it  was  the  town  filled 
with  the  memory  of  Elihu  Burritt  that 
was  utilized  as  the  meeting-place  for 
the  many  nations.  The  story  of  his 
career  with  all  its  fraternal  activities 
was  laid  before  the  school  children  of 
the  town  through  several  weeks  until 
they  were  ready  to  become  enthusiastic 
participants  in  a  great  peace  army  parade, 
when  3,000  of  them  with  all  the  glory 
of  flags  and  banners  and  sashes  marched 
to  Mr.  Burritt's  grave.  The  news- 
papers took  up  the  tale  and  published 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Burritt  and  stories 
of  his  kindliness  until  the  entire  city 
began  to  share  the  interest  of  the 
children.  At  the  proper  time  an  invita- 
tion was  sent  to  the  adults  to  join  in  this 
patriotic  demonstration,  with  the  result 
that  the  second  division  of  the  Burritt 
parade  consisted  of  more  than  4,000 
marching  men  representing  fifteen  na- 
tionalities and  accompanying  twenty-five 
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patriotic  and  symbolic  floats.  The  New 
England  Peace  Congress,  meeting  in 
Hartford  at  the  same  time,  was  invited 
to  join  in  an  automobile  pilgrimage  to 
the  grave  of  Elihu  Burritt  and  to  assist 
his  fellow-citizens  in  doing  honor  to  his 
memory.  Eighty  automobiles  streamed 
across  the  central  part  of  the  state  during 
the  middle  of  that  day  bringing  200  dele- 
gates representing  all  New  England. 

Meanwhile  the  city  had  put  on  a  fes- 
tal aspect.  It  was  decorated  as  never  be- 
fore. Central  Park  was  illuminated  with 
electric  lights.  A  half-holiday  was  de- 
clared in  all  of  the  factories,  schools  and 
shops.  For  weeks  the  national  groups 
from  the  different  races  vied  with  one 
another  in  inventing  floats  that  should 
express  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
their  national  origin.  The  half  hundred 
thousand  spectators  who  lined  the  streets 
saw  a  duke  of  Lithuania  moving  along 
on  four  wheels  in  company  with  the 
king  of  Poland.  Russian  peasants  and 
Scotch  Highlanders,  Hungarians  and 
Armenians,  Greeks  and  Italians  shared 
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in  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  A  com- 
pany of  Polish  children  in  the  parade 
were  led  by  a  huge  motto,  "Peace,  Good 
Citizenship,  and  the  American  Spirit." 
And,  most  wonderful  of  all,  in  the  par- 
ade, which  was  two  miles  long,  there  was 
not  a  single  weapon  or  symbol  of  war 
except  the  spear  points  on  the  flag- 
sticks — and  these  would  have  been  sawed 
off  had  they  been  discovered  in  time. 

This  procession  moved  toward  Mr. 
Burritt's  grave  to  the  music  of  fifteen 
bands.  When  it  passed  the  resting  place 
of  the  "Apostle  of  Peace  and  Brother- 
hood," it  found  the  grave  already  dec- 
orated by  seventeen  splendid  silk  flags 
erected  about  the  stone  by  costumed 
representatives  of  seventeen  nationalities. 
A  chorus  of  250  school  children;  a  jubi- 
lee chorus  of  seventy-five  trained  singers 
rendering  Gounod's  "Gallia" ;  two  huge 
mass  meetings  in  the  evening  with  ad- 
dresses by  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  of 
New  York  and  ex-Gov.  George  H.  Utter 
of  Rhode  Island;  a  prize  medal  contest 
in  the  schools  in  which  more  than  a  hun- 
dred contributions  of  poetry,  essays  and 


stories  were  made  by  fhaf  children  on  the 
theme  of  Elihu  Burritt  and  Peace — these 
are  some  other  features  of  this  patriotic 
pageant. 

The  result  of  it  all  is  that  many  a  man 
who  never  heard  of  Burritt  before  is 
now  learning  to  pronounce  his  name ; 
that  many  who  never  had  experienced 
any  picturesqueness  or  color  in  our 
American  life  had  their  emotions  satis- 
fied on  this  centennial  day ;  and  all  com- 
mended to  them  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. The  serious  addresses  in  the  even- 
ing did  not  appeal,  perhaps,  so  much  to 
the  crowd,  but  the  great  banners  hung 
across  the  street  with  the  motto,  "Above 
all  Nations  Humanity,"  spoke  an  eloquent 
message.  A  special  flag  of  olive  green 
and  white  was  invented  for  Burritt  Day. 
This  was  displayed  from  the  trolley-poles 
of  the  electric  cars  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  festival,  and  so  popular  did 
the  colors  become  that  an  account  of  a 
wedding  held  two  days  after  the  festival 
alluded  to  the  decorations  of  the  house 
as  being  in  the  "peace  colors."  Unless 
patriotism  can  be  made  romantic,  unless 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  CENTENNIAL. 

Seventeen   nationalities  in   native  costume   presented   their   flags  and  wreaths  at   the   grave   of   the 

"Apostle    of    Brotherhood." 
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civic  brotherhood  can  thus  be  translated 
into  a  vocabulary  of  picturesque  and 
compelling  symbolism,  shall  we  not  hope 
in  vain  for  any  swift  appropriating  of 
our  American  spirit  by  the  peoples  who 
come  to  us  from  the  more  highly  colored 
and  romantic  nations  of  the  old  world? 
It  is  estimated  that  $10,000  was  spent 
upon  this  Burritt  celebration.  Another 
$10,000  had  been  raised  during  the  pre- 
ceding three  years  for  some  sort  of  mon- 
ument to  Mr.  Burritt.  A  belief  seems 
to  be  gaining  ground  that  the  $10,000 
expended  in  the  patriotic  memorial  car- 
nival has  accomplished  more  to  keep 
alive  the  influence  of  the  Prophet  of 
Brotherhood  than  the  other  fund  which 
calmly  reposes  in  a  bank.  And  now  the 
question  is  being  mooted  of  establish- 
ing Burritt  Day  as  an  annual  holiday  and 
of  celebrating  it  with  an  international 
parade,  with  folk  dances  and  peasant 


games,  and  anything  that  will  contribute 
to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Another 
proposal  under  consideration  as  an  out- 
come of  the  celebration  is  the  establish- 
ing of  an  international  council,  made  up 
of  representatives  of  all  nationalities  in 
this  cosmopolitan  city  to  foster  any  en- 
terprise that  shall  cement  the  many  peo- 
ples into  a  coherent  American  munici- 
pality. Almost  on  the  day  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Burritt  centennial  a  baby  was 
born  into  a  Persian  family  in  "  New 
Britain,  and  the  parents  under  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  occasion  named  him 
"I'.urritt  Baba."  Many  are  hoping  that 
before  Burritt  Baba  comes  of  age  there 
will  exist  such  a  close  fellowship  of 
races  as  shall  make  New  Britain  an  ex- 
ample to  and  teacher  of  other  municipali- 
ties which  are  wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  the  "melting-pot." 
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No  question  pertaining  to  the  training 
of  social  workers  is  of  more  vital  im- 
portance than  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  theoretical  sociology  and  scien- 
tific philanthropy.  Hitherto  but  little 
recognition  has  been  given  to  theoretical 
sociology  in  the  published  curricula  of 
the  schools  for  the  training  of  social 
workers.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  a  very  regret- 
table one,  that  many  whose  chief  interest 
is  in  practical  social  work  show  more  or 
less  pronounced  opposition  or  indiffer- 
ence to  theoretical  sociology.  It  is  the 
aim  of  this  paper  to  remove,  if  possible, 
the  misunderstandings  which  have  grown 
up  between  practical  social  workers  and 
theoretical  sociologists,  and  to  show  the 
importance  of  sociology  for  training  in 
scientific  philanthropy. 

It  would  seem  to  be  axiomatic  that  all 
wise  social  work  must  rest  upon  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  social  life  in  all 
its  aspects.  To  be  sure,  a  scientific  phil- 
anthropy may  develop  by  purely  empir- 
ical or  "trial  and  error"  methods  up 
to  a  certain  point.  But  all  development 
beyond  this  empirical  stage  must  rest 
upon  the  deeper  understanding  of  the 
principles,  laws,  and  forces  which  make 
and  shape  man's  collective  life.  There 
can  be,  therefore,  between  social  theory 
and  social  practice  no  divorce  without 
disaster.  Just  as  the  greater  achieve- 
ments in  the  physical  sciences  have  fol- 
lowed the  clear  working  out  of  physical 
and  chemical  theories,  so  the  greater 
achievements  which  are  to  come  in  sci- 
entific philanthropy  must  follow  the  de- 
velopment of  a  general  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  the  forces  which  make  the  so- 
cial life.  As  Professor  Codley  says,  "We 
live  in  a  system,  and  to  achieve  right 
ends,  or  any  rational  ends  whatever,  we 
must  learn  to  understand  that  system." 
In  other  words,  to  achieve  the  highest  re- 
sults in  practical  social  work,  we  must 
have  a  clear  and  profound  understanding 
of  the  collective  life  process  itself. 

Popularly,   of  course,  there   has  long 
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been  much  confusion  of  sociology  with 
scientific  philanthropy.  To  many  people 
sociology  has  meant  simply  the  science 
of  social  betterment.  They  have  seen 
only  the  applied  side  of  sociology  and 
particularly  its  application  to  the  de- 
pressed classes  in  our  social  life.  The 
discovery  that  theoretical  sociology,  aim- 
ing chiefly  at  understanding  the  laws  and 
principles  of  social  organization  and 
evolution,  was  something  quite  different 
from  scientific  philanthropy  has  led  nat- 
turally  to  a  reaction,  and  the  relation  of 
the  two  has  now  in  the  minds  of  many 
become  uncertain  and  obscure.  While 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  need 
of  the  division  of  labor  between  the  theo- 
retical sociologist  and  the  student  of  sci- 
entific philanthropy,  yet,  as  we  have  just 
said,  such  a  division  of  labor  should  not 
lead  to  the  obscuring  of  the  very  close 
and  essential  relations  between  the  gen- 
eral theoretical  science  of  human  society 
and  the  science  which  may  rightly  claim 
to  be  its  chief  application, — philan- 
thropy. 

Sociology,  as  a  theoretical  or  pure  sci- 
ence is,  of  course,  more  fundamental  and 
comprehensive  than  philanthropy.  Nec- 
essarily it  must  deal  with  the  whole  of 
human  association  both  in  its  biological 
and  psychological  and  in  its  static  and 
dynamic  aspects.  It  seeks  to  understand 
the  laws  governing  the  interrelations  of 
men,  and  so  studies  the  organization  of 
human  society  and  the  changes  that  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  it,  both  those 
of  a  progressive  and  of  a  retrogressive 
nature.  Everything  that  affects  human 
interaction,  both  within  and  without  man, 
is,  therefore,  in  its  relation  to  society,  a 
concern  of  sociology.  To  use  a  formal 
definition,  sociology  is,  then,  the  study 
of  the  origin,  development,  structure, 
and  function  of  the  forms  of  human  as- 
sociation. While  as  a  pure  science  it 
cannot  concern  itself  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  results  of  such  study,  yet  a 
science  like  philanthropy  which  utilizes 
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the  results  of  such  study  manifestly  bears 
the  closest  relation  to  sociology. 

On  the  other  hand,  philanthropy  is 
manifestly  an  applied  science  dealing 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  socially  weak 
to  society.  Everything  that  concerns  the 
genesis,  social  treatment  and  prevention 
of  the  depressed  classes  is  proper  subject- 
matter  for  the  science  of  philanthropy. 
It  has,  of  course,  numerous  sub-divisions 
according  to  the  particular  class  or  par- 
ticular problem  dealt  with.  Charitology 
is  the  name  which  has  been  proposed  for 
that  phase  of  scientific  philanthropy 
which  deals  with  the  social  treatment  of 
the  dependent  classes,  while  penology 
has  been  given  to  that  division  which 
deals  with  the  social  treatment  of  the 
delinquent  classes.  If  the  chief  problem 
of  philanthropy  is  to  adjust  these  socially 
depressed  classes  to  society  and  to  ren- 
der them  normal,  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  utilize  the  knowledge  which  the 
science  of  sociology  gives  concerning 
normal  social  life  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  individual  to  society.  The  laws  and 
principles  of  social  organization  and  de- 
velopment must  be  constantly  kept  in 
view  if  social  work  for  any  class  in  so- 
ciety is  to  become  scientific. 

The  relation  of  sociology  to  philan- 
thropy has  often  been  happily  compared 
to  the  relation  of  biology  to  medicine. 
That  medical  science  which  does  not  rest 
upon  the  general  laws  and  principles  of 
organic  life,  we  regard  today  as  essen- 
tially empirical,  if  not  unscientific.  Only 
the  physician  who  understands  the  laws 
of  heredity,  variation,  nutrition,  repro- 
duction, and  the  like,  is  fitted  to  render 
the  best  scientific  services  as  a  medical 
practitioner.  More  and  more,  therefore, 
training  in  general  biology  is  being  in- 
sisted upon  as  a  prerequisite  for  training 
in  the  medical  sciences.  The  relation 
of  the  theories  of  organic  evolution, 
heredity,  and  variation  to  the  practical 
problems  of  the  physician  are  now  seen 
to  be  not  as  remote  as  they  were  once 
imagined.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
progress  in  medical  science  has  of  recent 
years  been  stimulated  through  the  prog- 
ress of  general  biology ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  a  little  progress  in  general  bi- 
ology has  come  from  experiments  and 


observations  in  medical  science.  So,  too, 
we  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  origin,  development, 
structure,  and  function  of  the  forms  of 
human  association  are  not  so  remote 
from  the  practical  problems  of  the  social 
worker  as  they  are  sometimes  supposed 
to  be,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  more  rapid  .advance  in 
solving  these  practical  problems  when 
such  general  laws  are  understood. 

Now,  problems  of  philanthropy  or  of 
social  betterment  may  be  approached  by 
the  social  worker  from  three  different 
scientific  standpoints.  First,  they  may 
be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of 
biology,  or  that  of  physical  heredity. 
Secondly,  they  may  be  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  personal  character,  or 
that  of  individual  psychical  adjustment. 
Thirdly,  they  may  be  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  social  conditions,  or 
that  of  defective  social  organization  and 
development.  I  shall  try  to  show  that 
from  whatever  standpoint  the  social 
worker  may  approach  his  problems  he 
has  need  of  the  guidance  of  sociological 
knowledge,  and  that  the  most  fruitful 
approach  to  his  problems  is  from  the 
third  standpoint  or  directly  through  sci- 
entific sociology. 

When  the  social  worker  takes  up  prob- 
lems in  philanthropy  in  which  physical 
heredity  plays  an  important  part,  he 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
bearing  of  physical  heredity  upon 
social  conditions  and  development. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hered- 
ity is  a  very  potent  force  in  the 
social  life,  and  that  a  man's  heredi- 
tary equipment  has  much  to  do  with  his 
adjustment  or  non-adjustment  to  society. 
We  now  know  at  least  that  all  inborn 
characters  or  traits  are  transmissible 
from  parent  to  child,  and  therefore,  that 
the  reproduction  of  the  congenitally  de- 
fective burdens  future  generations.  We 
know,  too,  that  through  intermarriage 
congenital  defects,  or  degenerate  tend- 
encies, may  be  scattered  broadcast  in  a 
population.  We  also  know  that  complex 
societies  are  dependent  for  their  sur- 
vival upon  the  equipment  for  life  both 
physical  and  mental  of  their  members, 
and  that  if  this  equipment  is  inherently 
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inferior,  only  an  inferior  type  of  social 
life  can  result.  The  spreading,  there- 
fore, of  hereditary  defect?  in  society 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter. Now,  sociology  is  forced  to  take 
into  account  at  every  step  in  dealing  with 
the  general  laws  of  social  life  the  social 
effects  of  heredity.  The  philanthropy 
of  the  past  has  often  made  very  serious 
blunders  by  assuming  that  no  great  social 
consequences  follow  from  the  presence 
of  defective  heredity,  but  the  researches 
of  investigators  have  pretty  conclusively 
shown  that  deterioration  in  the  heredi- 
tary elements  of  a  population  has  played 
some  part,  perhaps  a  very  great  part,  in 
the  decline  of  nations  in  the  past.  The 
sociological  knowledge  of  the  bearing  of 
heredity  upon  social  conditions,  as  a  fac- 
tor in  our  social  life,  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  in  the  training  of  the  social 
worker. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  understanding  the  bearing 
of  heredity  upon  problems  of  philan- 
thropy emphasizes  the  importance  of  bio- 
logical selection  in  human  social  life 
generally.  It  has  often  been  argued  by 
biologists  who  have  known  little  of  prac- 
tical social  work  that  charity  or  philan- 
thropy in  all  its  forms  is  a  needless  in- 
terference with  the  natural  processes  of 
selection  in  society.  Scientific  philan- 
thropy, however,  has  long  since  refuted 
this  charge,  and  the  philanthropy  which 
is  most  scientific  today  rightly  puts  for- 
ward the  claim  that  it  can  and  does  im- 
prove upon  processes  of  natural  selec- 
tion in  society,  by  substituting  for  more 
or  less  blind  natural  selection  enlightened 
artificial  selection.  Probably  no  policy 
of  scientific  philanthropy  has  more  ade- 
quate scientific  foundations  than  the 
policy  of  permanently  segregating  the 
hopelessly  unfit  in  institutions.  The  sci- 
entific social  worker  needs  to  understand 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  this  policy. 
He  needs  to  understand  the  relation  of 
the  policy  of  segregation  to  the  general 
social  welfare,  and  to  understand  this 
he  must  know  so  thoroughly  the  doc- 
trines of  heredity  and  selection  in  their 
bearing  upon  human  social  life,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  persuade  the  taxpayer  to 
provide  the  institutions  which  are  nec- 


essary to  carry  out  the  policy  of  segre- 
gating the  hopelessly  unfit. 

It  has  often  been  claimed  that  biolog- 
ical sociology  sanctions  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  hopelessly  weak  and  degen- 
erate elements  in  society ;  but  it  must  be 
replied  that  this  plan  has  come,  not  from 
the  sociologists  who  take  into  full  ac- 
count all  that  affects  man's  collective  life, 
but  from  biologists,  physicians  and  oth- 
ers, who  see  only  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  matter.  Sociology,  on  the  contrary, 
leads  one  to  see  that  no  such  policy  of 
exterminating  the  weak,  or  of  "euthan- 
asia," could  be  entered  upon  by  any  so- 
cial group  without  injuring  those  finer 
sentiments  and  feelings  which  bind  so- 
ciety together  and  make  the  higher  forms 
of  co-operation  and  of  civilization  pos- 
sible. Any  such  policy,  sociology  shows, 
would  inevitably  weaken  all  social  bonds, 
tend  to  destroy  the  sentiment  of  social 
solidarity,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  all  further  advances  in  society 
based  upon  the  higher  altruistic  feelings. 
The  inevitable  conclusion  from  a  socio- 
logical point  of  view,  then,  is  that  so- 
ciety must  care  for,  in  the  most  tender 
and  humane  way  possible,  its  hopelessly 
weak  and  degenerate  elements,  but  care 
for  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
not  pollute  the  stream  of  life  and  burden 
future  generations  with  defectives  like 
themselves.  Sociology,  then,  so  far 
from  endorsing  the  policy  of  destroying 
the  weak  would  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  permanently  caring  for  them  in  the 
most  humane  manner,  if  they  cannot  be 
reclaimed  to  normal  social  life. 

The  sociological  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portance of  heredity  and  selection  in  so- 
cial life  and  progress  leads  at  once  to  the 
perception  of  a  new  and  higher  type  of 
preventive  philanthropy,  which  shall  aim 
at  securing  a  sound  physical  heredity  for 
every  child  that  is  born.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  in  part  guaranteed  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  hopelessly  weak  and  degen- 
erate elements  from  society,  but  this 
negative  selection,  it  is  now  perceived, 
should  be  supplanted  by  educational  and 
other  influences  which  would  tend  to  se- 
cure proper  marriages  between  the  nor- 
mal elements  of  a  population  and  the 
proper  control  of  heredity.  Eugenics,  as 
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the  new  science  of  controlling  heredity  in 
ways  of  social  advantage  has  been  called, 
is  logically  a  section  of  preventive  phil- 
anthropy, its  aim  being  not  to  produce 
any  special  type  of  man,  but  to  secure  a 
normal  physical  heredity  for  all  who  are 
born.  The  program  of  scientific  eugenics 
in  bringing  about  changes  in  educa- 
tion, in  custom  and  in  law  that  favor 
such  a  selective  process  in  human  soci- 
ety, is  certainly  one  which  must  be  taken 
up  by  all  scientific  social  workers,  and 
one  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
biological  aspects  of  human  social  life, 
which  should  be  furnished  by  biological 
sociology. 

The  social  worker  who  approaches  his 
problems  from  the  standpoint  of  individ- 
ual character  and  adjustment  has  no  less 
need  of  sociology.  Defective  human 
character  is,  indeed,  what  the  social 
worker  who  has  personal  relations  with 
individuals  of  the  depressed  classes  must 
constantly  deal  with.  But  this  defective 
character  can  only  be  properly  viewed 
and  judged  from  the  social  point  of 
view.  A  person  may  have  a  sound  phys- 
ical heredity  and  be  living  in  a  relatively 
favorable  social  environment  and  yet 
lack  along  many  lines  proper  psycholog- 
ical adjustment  to  that  environment; 
that  is,  the  person  has  failed,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  to  develop  his  character 
so  that  his  activities  shall  be  co-ordinated 
harmoniously  and  advantageously  with 
those  of  his  group.  The  lack  of  adjust- 
ment may  be  along  religious  or  moral  or 
intellectual  lines,  or  it  may  be  along  in- 
dustrial lines.  It  has  usually  been 
thought  that  psychological  sociology  is 
the  most  useless  discipline  in  the  world 
to  the  practical  social  worker,  but  psy- 
chological sociology  deals  with  this  very 
question  of  the  adjustment  of  individuals 
to  each  other  in  the  collective  life  proc- 
ess. The  normal  relationships  of  indi- 
viduals to  one  another ;  the  ways  in 
which  their  activities  may  be  advantage- 
ously and  effectively  co-ordinated,  the 
ways  in  which  defective  adjustments 
may  best  be  overcome  can  scarcely  be 
understood  without  a  knowledge  of  hu- 
man society  on  the  side  of  the  psycho- 
logical adjustments  and  relationships  of 


individuals  to  one  another.  Of  this  knowl- 
edge, the  friendly  visitor  in  the  charity 
organization  must  make  use  when  she 
attempts  to  get  a  depressed  family  again 
properly  adjusted,  co-ordinated  with  the 
life  of  the  community  in  which  it  lives. 
So,  too,  those  who  are  dealing  with  de- 
pendent children  must  continually  make 
use  of  the  principles  of  social  psychology 
in  planning  the  social  salvation  of  the 
child.  All  who  deal  with  defective  char- 
acter, or  character  under  the  influence  of 
adverse  circumstances,  must  have  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  right  ad- 
justments of  individuals  to  their  social 
environment  and  what  constitutes  faulty 
adjustment.  They  must  understand  the 
laws  and  principles  which  underlie  the 
normal  adjustment  of  individuals  in  so- 
ciety, and  these  laws  and  principles  are 
what  the  psychological  sociologists  are 
attempting  to  work  out,  and  have  in  part 
successfully  worked  out. 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  giv- 
en of  the  utility  of  sociology  in  bringing 
about  normal  psychological  adjustments 
of  individuals  to  their  social  environ- 
ment. Perhaps,  however,  enough  has  al- 
ready been  said  to  emphasize  the  point 
we  are  trying  to  make,  namely,  that  it 
is  only  under  the  guidance  of  sociological 
knowledge,  although  the  social  worker 
may  not  acknowledge  or  even  be  aware 
of  it,  that  philanthropy  can  see  its  way 
clear  to  render  normal  the  psychological 
adjustments  of  individuals  whose  social 
adjustment  is  imperfect. 

A  person's  physical  heredity  may  be 
normal  and  he  may  have  few  or  no  de- 
fects in  his  personal  character,  yet  he 
may  fall  into  the  depressed  classes  be- 
cause of  adverse  social  conditions.  So- 
cial conditions,  indeed,  play  a  part,  the 
exact  extent  of  which  is  still  not  ac- 
curately known,  in  producing  defective 
heredity  and  defective  individual  char- 
acter. In  a  sense,  therefore,  defective 
social  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  the 
great,  though  not  exclusive  source,  of 
social  maladjustment.  At  any  rate, 
through  changes  in  social  conditions  it 
is  conceivable  that  personal  heredity  and 
personal  character  may  be  largely  con- 
trolled. Therefore,  the  view  that  every 
society  has  the  abnormal  persons  that  it 
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deserves  is  not  far  from  correct.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  sociology  deals  with  the 
whole  problem  of  the  organization  and 
development  of  normal  society,  it  follows 
that  the  social  worker  needs  to  know  all 
that  scientific  sociology  can  tell  him 
about  social  conditions  and  development 
both  normal  and  abnormal.  The  social 
worker  who  is  adjusted  to  his  task  in 
the  twentieth  century,  will  certainly  have 
more  and  more  to  say  and  to  do  about 
social  conditions  that  produce  abnormal 
individuals  and  classes.  This  being  so, 
he  must  have  some  sound  principles  to 
guide  him  in  his  proposals  for  social 
reconstruction  or  betterment.  Many  of 
these  principles,  perhaps  it  would  be  re- 
plied, could  be  gained  empirically  or 
through  common  sense.  But  social 
changes  of  even  the  most  imperceptible 
sort,  as  has  repeatedly  been  shown  by 
scientific  investigation,  have  often  im- 
portant remote  consequences.  The  social 
worker  who  proposes  a  social  change 
should  be  able  to  understand  what  the 
remote  social  consequences  of  such  a 
change  might  be. 

Then  again,  the  philanthropic  worker 
is  not  primarily  seeking  to  redeem  an  in- 
dividual here  and  there.  Rather,  if  he 
understands  his  work  aright,  he  is  seek- 
ing to  lift  all  society  and  all  social 
classes.  Hence  he  must  attack  the  defec- 
tive conditions  in  society  which  depress 
men.  If  the  cost  of  living  is  increasing, 
the  value  of  money  decreasing,  and 
wages  remaining  practically  stationary, 
there  is  little  use  of  the  philanthropic 
worker  attempting  to  combat  poverty 
and  dependence  through  securing  better 
psychological  adjustment  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  his  social  surroundings,  because 
the  problem  is  manifestly  one  beyond 
the  psychological  adjustment  of  any  par- 
ticular individual ;  and  because  for  every 
individual  redeemed  by  remedying  de- 
fects in  his  character,  a  half-dozen  may 
be  depressed  below  the  poverty  line.  The 
social  worker  is,  therefore,  compelled 
to  go  out  into  the  broader  field  of  social 
reconstruction  or  of  constructive  philan- 
thropy. He  must  deal  with  such  ques- 
tions as  the  labor  of  women  and  children, 
with  the  sanitary  and  moral  conditions 
which  surround  various  occupations, 


with  the  questions  of  long  working 
hours,  unjust  rents,  proper  sanitation 
and  proper  housing;  but  these  questions 
must  not  be  dealt  with  simply  either 
from  economic  or  political  standpoints, 
but  they  must  be  dealt  with  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  whole  organization  and 
evolution  of  human  society,  that  is,  from 
the  standpoint  of  general  social  welfare. 

Moreover,  scientific  philanthropy  to- 
day is  actually  attacking  all  of  these 
problems  of  social  reconstruction  as  be- 
ing within  the  proper  domain  of  its  ac- 
tivities. If  the  work  which  scientific 
philanthropy  is  doing  along  these  lines 
does  not  rest  upon  the  fullest  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  human  society,  it 
is  certainly  doomed  to  be  discredited,  and 
more  radical  and  revolutionary  measures 
will  gain  in  popularity.  It  is  for  this 
very  reason,  it  may  be  suggested,  that 
certain  social  workers  occasionally  be- 
come social  revolutionaries.  They  see 
the  inadequacy  of  dealing  merely  with 
the  defective  character  of  the  individual, 
and  the  necessity  of  more  comprehensive 
means  of  social  regeneration,  but  not 
understanding  the  laws  of  social  organi- 
zation and  evolution,  they  propose  im- 
patiently to  accomplish  their  ends  by 
overthrowing  the  existing  order  of  things 
and  attempting  experiments  whjch  are 
yet  without  sanction  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  scientific  knowledge  of  social  de- 
velopment. It  may  be  suggested,  there- 
fore, that  a  careful  training  in  so- 
ciology, which  shall  include  the 
study  of  the  whole  of  human  society 
in  its  present  organization  and  in  its 
past  development,  and  both  in  its  bio- 
logical and  psychological  aspects,  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  social  worker  from 
introducing  untested  schemes  of  social 
reorganization,  and  even  from  becom- 
ing a  social  revolutionist. 

Finally,  the  social  worker  needs  train- 
ing in  theoretical  sociology  because  he 
needs  vision.  He  needs  to  see  the  rela- 
tion of  his  work  not  simply  to  the  few  in- 
dividuals that  he  may  be  helping,  but  to 
the  whole  process  of  human  progress 
through  the  ages.  He  needs  to  under- 
stand his  work  as  an  element  or  a  fac- 
tor in  that  social  process  of  human  de- 
velopment, which  began  in  the  unknown 
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past  and  which  is  to  continue  into  the 
unknown  future.  He  needs  to  be  con- 
scious that  both  remedial  and  preventive 
philanthropy  are  attempts  to  master  and 
control  the  social  environment  in  the 
interests  of  a  higher  type  of  man  and  of 
human  society.  If  he  is  conscious  of 
this  relation  of  his  work  to  the  whole 
process  of  social  evolution;  if  he  is  con- 
scious, furthermore,  that  society,  and  in 
some  senses,  humanity,  is  a  unity;  and 
that  he  is  making  a  contribution  to  the 
perfect  development  of  that  unity,  then 
he  will  go  to  his  work  in  a  different 
spirit.  He  will  not  lose  heart  when  dis- 
couragements come,  nor  will  he  become 
a  mere  social  revolutionist  when  he  sees 
some  seemfngly  insurmountable  wall  of 
difficulty  ahead  of  him.  He  will  have  in 
short,  a  larger  vision,  and  therefore  a 
larger  faith  in  himself,  in  his  work,  and 
in  humanity. 

Long  ago  Dr.  Frederick  Howard 
Wines  emphasized  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  a  close  correlation  between 


sociology  and  scientific  philanthropy,  in 
the  same  spirit  and  in  very  much  the 
same  words  as  those  which  have  just 
been  used.  It  would  be  well  if  the  sci- 
entific social  worker  of  today  could 
come  again  to  the  viewpoint  of  Dr. 
Wines,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
fitting  way  to  conclude  this  plea  for  the 
thorough  grounding  of  all  of  our  trained 
social  workers  in  scientific  sociology, 
than  by  quoting  at  length  some  of  his 
words.  "The  sociologist  and  the  philan- 
thropist," says  Dr.  Wines,1  "can  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  service  —  indeed 
they  are  indispensable — to  each  other. 
.  .  .  The  corrective  for  each  (i.  e., 
sociology  and  scientific  philanthropy)  is 
found  in  the  union  of  the  two,  of  the  sci- 
entific acid  with  the  philanthropic  alkali, 
thus  producing  a  neutral  salt  of  positive 
value  to  the  social  materia  medico.  I 
would  infuse  into  our  sociologists  a  little 
more  philanthropy  and  a  little  more 
social  science  into  our  philanthropists." 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  UNWISE  FARMER 
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Behold  a  certain  farmer  was  driving 
along  a  highway,  and  as  he  journeyed  he 
found  that  he  was  losing  a  large  part  of 
the .  choice  fruit  with  which  his  wagon 
was  loaded.  As  he  saw  the  product  of 
his  labor  dropping  into  the  mud  of  the 
highway,  he  called  upon  his  neighbors 
and  friends  to  help  him  recover  it.  Many 
kindly  disposed  people,  leaving  their 
work,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  fol- 
lowed the  wagon  and  picked  up  the  fruit 
and  put  it  into  the  wagon  again.  But 
most  of  it  was  bruised,  and  some  of  it 
had  been  crushed  under  the  feet  of  the 
passers-by. 

And  as  the  farmer  continued  on  his 
journey,  other  well-meaning  people 
joined  in  the  train,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  almost  the  entire  load  was  made  up 
of  unclean  and  bruised  fruit.  Many 
weary  miles  had  been  traveled  after  this 
fashion  when  an  idle  fellow  standing  by 
the  wayside,  seeing  the  wasteful  destruc- 
tion of  fruit  and  the  wearisome  and  vain 


toil  of  the  well-intentioned  neighbors, 
called  out  in  derision,  "Sir,  why  dost 
thou  not  stop  the  holes  in  thy  wagon?" 

And  some  of  the  friends  of  the  farmer 
answered  and  said,  "Hast  thou  not  heard 
that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  talk  about  a  de- 
fective wagon  ?"  And  the  farmer  said 
unto  the  questioner,  "Dost  thou  not 
know  that  it  is  not  my  duty  to  mend 
the  wagon,  seeing  it  doth  not  belong  to 
me?" 

And  behold  the  procession  wended  its 
way  on  and  on,  the  fruit  continuing  to 
fall  in  the  mud  along  the  highway,  the 
good  people  following  after  and  bending 
wearily  to  pick  up  all  that  had  not  been 
wholly  crushed  under  the  feet  of  the 
passers-by. 

"He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear." 

In  1908  the  state  of  New  York  pro- 
vided for  nearly  fifty  thousand  physical 

'See  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  49-57 
(July,  1898). 
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and  moral  derelicts,  almost  two-thirds 
as  many  as  constitute  the  standing  army 
of  the  United  States.  They  were  found 
in  prisons,  in  reformatories,  in  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  in  asylums  for  defectives, 
and  in  institutions  for  unfortunates.  For 
their  maintenance  in  that  one  year,  the 
state  appropriated  nearly  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  At  least  half  of  those  human 
wrecks  were  the  direct  result  of  vicious 
conditions  which  the  state  could  and 
should  control,  but  in  the  absence  of 
organized  preventive  measures  dealing 
with  causes,  the  state  not  only  fails  to 
control,  but  is  controlled  to  the  extent 
of  paying  millions  of  dollars  providing 
for  results.  This  is  neither  sound  sense, 
prudent  economics,  nor  wise  statesman- 
ship. Furthermore,  the  increase  in  de- 
generacy in  all  of  its  forms  is  appalling. 
It  is  taking  millions  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  producers  and  putting  them  into  the 
ranks  of  the  consumers.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
old-man-of-the-sea  upon  the  neck  of  the 
taxpayer,  rapidly  making  his  burden  in- 
supportable, and  what  is  of  far  greater 
import,  deteriorating  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  integrity  of  the  nation. 

The  two  poisons  which  are  sapping  the 
foundations  of  our  national  life  are  alco- 
hol and  venereal  diseases.  They  fill  our 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  our  colonies  for 
epileptics,  our  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, our  schools  for  the  blind  and 
deaf,  and  directly  or  indirectly  contrib- 
ute largely  to  the  population  of  our  pris- 
ons and  reformatories.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  growth  in  numbers  and  cost  of 
maintenance  of  these  derelicts  that 
should  the  present  ratio  of  increase  con- 
tinue unchecked  for  two  generations,  the 
exchequer  of  the  state  will  be  bankrupt, 
while  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
should  be  taxpayers  will  have  become 
taxeaters.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
the  state  not  only  as  a  measure  of  self- 
protection  and  an  economic  necessity, 
but  also  in  defense  of  innocent  sufferers, 
to  find  out  how  far  preventable  condi- 
tions are  increasing  the  burdens  of  the 
state,  and  to  institute  measures  whereby 
these  causes  may,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
become  inoperative. 

During  the  last  decade  the  Chinese, 
after  a  sleep  of  centuries,  suddenly 


awoke  to  the  fact  that  opium  was  the 
cause  of  their  lethargy.  Immediately, 
with  a  strength  of  character  and  will  that 
is  almost  inconceivable,  they  determined 
to  free  themselves  from  the  poison  that 
was  killing  them,  and  it  was  done  with 
such  rapidity  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
bears in  Great  Britain  protested  that  the 
limitation  of  imports  of  opium  was  de- 
stroying their  trade  in  India.  And  shall 
the  Oriental  be  stronger  in  controlling 
the  tyranny  of  vice  than  we  who  are  free 
born? 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  state  to  provide 
shelter  and  care  for  her  children  who  are 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally  unfit  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  life.  It  is  right 
that  the  strong  should  protect  the  weak, 
that  the  well  should  help  the  sick,  that  the 
moral  should  aid  the  immoral.  This  is 
true  of  the  individual;  it  is  equally  true 
of  the  aggregate  of  individuals.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  the  failure  of  one  or  two 
becomes  the  success  of  the  group  or  the 
municipality  or  the  state.  We  very  gen- 
erally agree  that  the  citizen  has  no  moral 
right  to  continue  indefinitely  to  give  aid 
to  those  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
poverty,  disease,  or  crime  without  giving 
that  more  fundamental  help  which  is  the 
outcome  of  a  study  of  the  conditions 
which  produced  the  poverty,  disease,  or 
crime ;  but  do  we  generally  agree  that  the 
state  is  morally  bound  in  the  same  degree 
to  investigate  the  conditions  which  lead 
to  the  physical  and  moral  degeneracy  of 
an  army  of  her  citizens?  But  when  our 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  filled 
more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  built; 
when  a  new  colony  for  epileptics  has  a 
waiting  list  large  enough  to  fill  it,  with 
a  new  waiting  list  in  sight;  and  when 
we  know  that  a  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able number  of  the  insane,  of  the  epilep- 
tics, of  the  idiots,  and  of  the  tubercu- 
lous might  have  been  normal  individuals 
by  the  avoidance  on  their  part,  or  that 
of  their  forefathers,  of  the  definite  and 
specific  causes  to  which  they  owe  their 
degeneracy,  then  surely  it  becomes  not 
only  the  duty  of  the  state  to  investigate 
and  publicly  proclaim  the  existence  of 
these  causes,  but  also  to  take  such  action 
as  will  save  her  future  citizens  from  the 
curse  of  maimed  and  crippled  lives. 
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Aside  from  the  inhumanity  involved 
in  the  propagation  of  abnormals,  the  cost 
to  the  commonwealth  is  alarming.  Every 
sane  and  sound  and  honest  citizen  is  an 
asset  of  large  value  to  the  community, 
and  he  may  be  an  asset  of  enormous  value 
if  he  be  specifically  gifted.  Every  degen- 
erate, every  defective,  takes  from  the 
aggregate  capital  a  productive  element 
and  puts  it  into  the  debit  column,  giving 
it  less  than  the  normal  value  by  reason 
of  its  depressant  effect  upon  others.  In 
a  home  in  which  the  united  struggles  of 
all  of  the  members  of  normal  condition 
hardly  meet  the  demands  of  life,  one  de- 
fective— it  may  be  an  alcoholic,  an  idiot, 
a  blind  child,  or  a  tuberculous  son — is 
enough  to  upset  the  balance  and  throw 
the  whole  family  into  utter  demoraliza- 
tion. A  vicious  center  may  thus  be  estab- 
lished, extending  its  radii — no  one  can 
tell  how  far! 

In  nearly  every  one  of  the  state  de- 
partments caring  for  dependents,  the 
subject  of  prevention  has  been  consid- 
ered and  urgent  suggestions  made  look- 
ing toward  the  lessening  of  the  increas- 
ingly large  numbers  that  are  crowding 
our  public  institutions.  In  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  Craig 
Colony,  the  following  statement  appears : 
"It  is  high  time  that  something  is  done 
"by  the  state  to  check  the  multiplication  of 
diseases  it  is  often  impossible  to  cure 
and  whose  victims  enlightened  philan- 
thropy requires  the  state  to  care  for  at 
an  enormously  increasing  rate  of  ex- 
pense." Still  we  go  on  building  new 
villages  for  epileptics,  while  we  allow 
them  to  propagate  their  kind  for  which 
we  are  to  care. 

In  recommending  technical  lines  of 
study,  a  well-known  medical  superin- 
tendent says  that  in  his  judgment, 
the  first  and  most  important  is  preven- 
tion of  insanity,  idiocy,  epilepsy,  imbe- 
cility, feeble-mindedness,  tuberculosis, 
and  crime.  The  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis, which  now  we  know  largely  how 
to  forestall,  and  the  causes  underlying 
it  are  being  so  widely  studied  that  it 
need  not  be  emphasized ;  but  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  has  not  been  called 
so  prominently  to  the  prevention  of,  and 
the  causes  underlying,  crime.  A  recent 


authority  asserts  that  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  criminal  classes  would  probably  come 
under  the  definition  of  "social  unfits," 
defective  in  body  or  intellect,  and  totally 
unable,  without  help,  to  shape  or  direct 
their  lives.  An  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment is  already  recognizing  the  relation- 
ship between  poverty,  disease,  and  crime. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
many  men  committed  to  prison  are  men 
without  work  and  without  money,  need- 
ing pity  and  relief,  and  not  criminals, 
needing  punishment.  The  distinction 
between  misfortune,  imprudence,  and 
crime  is  sharply  defined,  and  the  sense 
of  proportion  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served not  only  in  the  making  of  our 
laws,  but  also  in  their  administration. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  some  state  con- 
trol of  preventable  disease  in  relation  to 
the  insane,  is  pointed  out  by  the  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy.  General  paralysis 
of  the  insane  is  a  fatal  disease,  the  vic- 
tims living,  on  an  average,  five  years. 
Its  cause  is  known  and  preventable — 
syphilis ;  its  prevention  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  human  race  than  that  of 
tuberculosis,  which  often  attacks  those 
whose  vital  energy  syphilis  has  reduced. 
The  commission  states : 

There  is  probably  no  more  tragic  result 
of  venereal  disease  than  the  admission  to 
the  New  York  state  hospitals  of  half  a 
thousand  new  cases  of  general  paralysis  each 
year, — the  majority  of  these  have  reached 
the  prime  of  life,  when  their  productive  ca- 
pacity and  their  value  to  the  state  are  the 
highest  and  when  their  responsibilities  for 
the  support  of  others  have  been  fully  as- 
sumed. During  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
number  of  insane  under  treatment  has  in- 
creased more  than  ninety-seven  per  cent, 
while  the  population  has  increased  in  the 
same  time  only  fifty-three  per  cent.  Alcohol 
is  given  as  an  etiological  factor  in  nearly 
forty  per  cent  of  all  admissions  to  New  York 
state  hospitals.  The  actual  loss  to  the  state 
of  New  York  through  alcoholic  insanity  is 
$2,400,000  each  year. 

Alcohol  is  one  of  the  common  causes  of 
insanity,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  and  tuber- 
culosis; together  with  venereal  diseases 
it  causes  half  of  the  blindness. 

"The  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded, 
the  separation  of  the  sexes,  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  retention  of  defectives  in 
institutions,  and  the  division  of  the  state 
into  districts,  should  receive  attention. 
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The  governor  should  be  approached  with 
the  view  of  bringing  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate  into 
the  care  of  defectives  in  this  state  and 
elsewhere,  in  order  to  furnish  material 
which  could  not  be  obtained  readily  in 
any  other  way.  Such  a  commission 
could  meet  the  issues  which  cannot  very 
well  be  investigated  under  present-day 
conditions  on  account  of  numerous  inevi- 
table obstacles.  Then  again  many  of  the 
most  important  issues  are  not  properly 
under  the  sphere,  today,  of  either  of  the 
governing  bodies.  This  commission 
should  also  investigate  and  report  on 
matters  which  determine  a  much  broader 
policy,  and  above  all  things,  it  should 
take  up  the  question  of  the  provision  for 
more  efficient  steps  of  co-ordinated  pro- 
phylaxis." 

The  hour  has  struck  for  emancipation. 
We  may  no  longer  sleep  and  take  our 
rest.  Helen  Keller  prophesies  that  "the 
time  will  come  when  instead  of  looking 
with  pride  on  our  great  charitable  insti- 
tutions, we  shall  come  to  regard  them 
as  monuments  of  our  ignorance,  stupidi- 
ty, and  folly."  Hasten  the  day ! 


Now  the  meaning  of  the  parable  is 
this.  The  farmer  is  the  state ;  the  wagon 
is  the  care  which  the  state  provides ;  the 
fruit,  which  the  farmer  is  allowing  to 
drop  into  the  mud,  is  the  only  source  of 
wealth  which  the  state  possesses — her 
children,  for  with  the  loss  of  their  integ- 
rity, their  intelligence,  their  strength,  and 
their  sanity,  all  other  possessions  are 
valueless;  the  voice  is  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  which  calls  upon  the  farmer 
in  the  name  of  humanity  to  stop  the 
crime  of  producing  degenerates  by  con- 


trolling the  things  that  make  degenerates ; 
and  the  holes  in  the  wagon  are  alcohol- 
ism and  venereal  diseases,  especially 
syphilis,  the  mere  mention  of  which 
shocks  many  of  the  philanthropic  people 
who  are  engaged  in  picking  defaced  hu- 
manity out  of  the  dirt.  The  preventable 
causes  of  lunacy,  idiocy,  blindness,  and 
crime — causes  which,  in  a  vast  number 
of  cases,  are  known  and  governable — 
are  filling  with  increasing  rapidity  the 
costly  institutions  which  the  state  contin- 
ues to  erect.  Alcoholism  and  venereal 
diseases  are  undermining  the  foundations 
of  society,  and  it  is  evident  that  unless 
these  causes  of  degeneracy  are  stopped, 
the  vitality  of  the  nation  will  be  de- 
stroyed, for  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
is  visited  upon  the  children  upon  the  third 
and  fourth  generation. 

What,  then,  shall  be  our  answer  to  the 
voice?  The  dominant  ideas  of  today 
are  the  conservation  of  energy  and  the 
prevention  of  waste,  whether  in  materials 
or  in  forces.  The  entire  medical  profes- 
sion is  concerning  itself,  not  only  with 
curing  disease,  but  also  in  controlling 
the  conditions  that  cause  disease.  Soci- 
ologists have  long  known  that  the  twin 
curses,  alcoholism  and  venereal  diseases, 
are  largely  preventable  and  governable, 
if  not  by  restrictive  legislation,  at  least 
by  broader  education.  Were  measures 
taken  to  limit  the  losses  from  these 
causes,  we  should  be  much  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  high  cost 
of  living,  because  thousands  of  human 
beings  would  be  conserved  as  productive 
forces,  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion and  thereby  lightening  the  burdens 
of  those  less  capable. 

What  shall  be  our  answer  to  the  voice? 
Tn  the  name  of  economy,  of  justice,  of 
humanity,  let  us  stop  the  holes ! 
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WHICH  AFFORDS  ITS  GUESTS  FRESH  AIR,  FARM  LIFE  AND 

EVERY  COUNTRY  JOY 

WILLIAM  H.  MATTHEWS 

RESIDENT  DIRECTOR,  KINGSLEY  HOUSE,  PITTSBURGH 


It  was  in  the  fall  of  1902  that  the 
Kingsley  House  Association  of  Pitts- 
burgh began  its  search  for  a  farm  prop- 
erty with  the  purpose  of  establishing 
upon  it  a  summer  outing  place  to  be  used 
by  those  of  its  friends  who  were  not 
possessed  of  summer  homes  of  their 
own,  who  were  not  among  those  blessed 
with  invitations  to  camps  or  summering 
places  of  other  people  and  whose  regular 
abiding  places  were  not  of  the  type  that 
spell  health  and  strong  bodies,  nor  locat- 
ed in  neighborhoods  that  give  any  great 
promise  of  physical  welfare  for  those 
who  must  live  therein.  To  be  as  near 
the  city  as  possible,  so  that  long  rides  by 
train  would  not  be  necessary,  bearing  in 
mind  that  many  of  our  guests  might  only 
be  able  to  visit  us  just  a  short  time,  and 
yet  to  be  in  "the  real  country,"  as  I  have 
often  heard  children  express  themselves 
as  the  train  sped  by  wooded  hills  and 
long  stretches  of  meadow — that  was  the 
plan.  Twenty  miles  directly  north  of  the 
city  such  a  place  was  found,  away  from 
the  rivers  and  hence  away  from  the 
•mills,  the  shops,  the  smoke  and  the  fog; 
where  the  sun  had  right  of  way  early  in 
the  morning;  where  the  blue  sky  reigned 
throughout  the  day  and  where  the  glory 
of  the  sunset  called  to  eye  and  heart  at 
evening  time. 

Before  purchasing,  sure  tests  were 
made  to  determine  whether  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  could  be  obtained  from 
a  deep  driven  well  when  springs  and 
brooks  ran  dry.  Count  not  too  heavily 
on  a  spring  to  supply  some  two  hundred 
people  with  all  the  water  they  desire  in 
July  and  August,  even  if  it  does  over- 
flow on  all  sides  during  March  and  April. 
Do  not  even  pin  your  faith  too  strongly 
on  the  word  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  who 
has  never  known  the  spring  to  run  dry. 
Ninety  acres  comprised  the  plot,  some 
thirty  of  it  a  level  strip  that  ran  along- 
side the  railroad  for  135  rods,  with  the 
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station  but  a  few  steps  from  the  entrance 
to  the  property;  back  of  this  about  the 
same  amount  of  rolling  hillside  and  then 
beyond  the  brow  of  the  hill  another  level 
thirty  acres  skirted  by  woods  admirably 
suited  for  a  playground  during  the  sun- 
nier hours  of  the  day.  Woodland  there 
should  be  on  any  summer  home  prop- 
erty, woodland  where  wild  flowers  may 
grow  in  abundance  for  all,  where  chil- 
dren may  have  their  sand  piles,  where 
others  may  sleep  and  play  in  hammocks 
and  swings  and,  somewhere  off  by  itself, 
a  piece  for  the  boys  where  the  brush 
grows  high  and  thick,  through  which 
only  narrow  beaten  paths  run,  by  the  side 
of  which  bands  of  Indians  may  lie  in 
wait  for  the  opposing  foe. 

The  farm  buildings  on  the  property 
stood  near  the  railroad.  For  that  we 
were  thankful.  They  were  so  far  away 
from  the  spot  where  we  decided  to  erect 
our  buildings,  that  no  one  ever  thought 
either  of  making  them  over  into  a  "fresh 
air  home"  or  of  hitching  them  to  a  new 
building.  Perhaps  somewhere  in  the 
country  there  are  farm  houses  that  have 
gone  through  such  transformation  satis- 
factorily and  have,  for  all  time  after, 
been  a  joy  and  delight  to  those  enthusias- 
tic souls  to  whose  lot  the  necessity  of 
living  and  working  in  them  fell.  Certain- 
ly much  enthusiasm  was  necessary  to 
carry  one  through  a  season  of  work  in 
some  such  places  that  the  writer  has 
known.  As  a  general  rule  the  making 
over  of  such  buildings  into  a  summer 
home  of  the  kind  of  which  we  write,  is 
in  the  end  more  expensive  than  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  with  as  little 
satisfaction  at  the  end  of  the  process  as 
one  would  probably  experience  were  he 
to  try  to  transform  such  buildings  into 
a  hospital.  On  the  level  land  beyond 
the  brow  of  the  hill  the  main  building 
was  erected,  well  away  from  the  rail- 
road and  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
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from  any  house  in  the  village.  In  front 
of  it  sufficient  ground  was  left  for  base- 
ball diamonds,  tennis  courts,  quoit 
grounds,  see-saws  and  any  other  play 
apparatus  that  one  might  choose  to  'in- 
stall. Especially  in  the  early  morning 
and  in  the  evening  this  is  the  general 
playground  for  all,  and  from  a  spacious 
front  porch  the  older  people  may  watch 
all  the  children  at  their  play.  Nearby  a 
bungalow  was  built  for  the  family  of  the 
director  of  the  association's  work.  In 
the  rear  of  the  main  building  are  a  laun- 
dry, a  cottage  for  the  servants  and  an- 
other occupied  by  the  gardener  who, 


ming  pool  seventy-two  by  thirty-four 
feet,  graded  from  two  to  six  feet  in 
depth.  Beside  it  stand  the  bathing 
houses.  All  the  buildings,  save  the  gar- 
dener's cottage,  are  entirely  of  wood,  the 
walls  lined  inside  with  hard  pine-beaded 
sheathing  with  varnished  surface,  like- 
wise the  ceilings  of  all  the  dormitories, 
while  in  the  playroom  and  dining  hall  the 
ceiling  rafters  and  roof  sheathing  are  left 
with  sawed  surface  and  stained  with  a 
soft  green.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
rooms  over  the  hallway  of  the  main 
building,  used  by  part  of  the  working 
staff,  the  buildings  are  of  one  story. 
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living  on  the  property  the  year  through, 
acts  as  a  caretaker  in  winter.  Beyond 
these,  are  the  barns,  ice  house  and  out 
buildings.  A  short  distance  from  the 
main  building  is  a  mothers'  cottage  used 
entirely  by  mothers  and  by  children  un- 
der six  years  of  age.  From  its  front 
porch  one  steps  at  once  into  the  wooded 
playground.  Several  tents,  for  older 
boys,  are  pitched  over  wood  platforms 
standing  along  the  edge  of  the  woods 
that  skirt  the  rear  of  the  property.  In 
a  sunny  meadow  spot  some  600  yards 
from  the  buildings  is  a  cement  swim- 


Through  the  many  windows  and  the 
double  glass  panelled  doors  at  the  ends 
of  all  the  dormitories  the  buildings  are 
flooded  with  air  and  light.  All  are 
screened  and  stand  open  day  and  night. 
Rooms  at  the  end  of  each  dormitory  are 
occupied  by  caretakers  so  that  they  may 
be  with  the  children  in  an  instant  during 
the  night  if  needed.  As  an  added  pre- 
caution against  fire,  a  watchman  patrols 
the  grounds  from  early  evening  until 
morning.  Two  dormitories  of  the  main 
building  are  used  for  the  younger  boys, 
the  older  ones  going  to  the  tents.  The 
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smaller  girls  occupy  one  of  the  dormi- 
tories on  the  girls'  side  of  the  house,  the 
older  ones  the  other.  Big  and  little  sis- 
ters, however,  are  of  course  allowed  to 
be  in  the  same  room  if  they  desire. 
Mothers  with  children  too  young  to  be 
away  from  them,  go  to  their  own  cot- 
tage. The  entire  party  meets  in  the  large 
dining  hall  and  in  the  evening  in  the 
general  playroom.  No  summer  home 
should  be  without  such  a  room,  large 
enough  for  the  entertainment  of  the  en- 
tire household.  A  half-hour  or  more 
spent  there  every  evening  is  an  excel- 
lent ending  for  the  day.  There  the 


tion  of  the  house  being  about  400  barrels, 
provision  was  thus  made  for  any  possible 
break  down  in  the  pumping  machinery. 
Two  tanks  were  used  instead  of  one  so 
that  one  might  be  cleaned  even  while  the 
house  was  in  operation.  From  these,  a 
supply  of  water  is  run  into  the  swimming 
pool  every  day  and  at  the  end  of  each 
two  weeks,  when  the  party  returns  to  the 
city,  the  pool  is  scrubbed  from  top  to 
bottom  and  both  tanks  emptied  into  it. 
Before  another  party  of  guests  arrives, 
the  tanks  are  again  pumped  full.  Em- 
phasis has  always  been  placed  on  good 
plumbing.  The  outside  toilets  are 
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party  is  one  big  family.  Then,  too,  on 
wet  days  it  is  a  sure  preventive  of  home- 
sickness. To  entertain  a  party  of  150  or 
more  children  without  such  a  room  on  a 
day  when  they  cannot  be  out-of-doors, 
is  a  task  before  which  the  best  of  care- 
takers will  quail  after  a  few  experiences. 
At  the  highest  point  on  the  property, 
which  happily  was  a  knoll  near  the  back 
line  of  the  farm  and  well  removed  from 
all  the  buildings,  a  deep  well  was  driven 
and  a  pumping  plant  and  two  storage 
tanks  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,300  bar- 
rels installed.  The  total  daily  consump- 


equipped  with  automatic  flushing  tanks. 
The  buildings  have  but  one  entrance.  A 
wire  fence,  meeting  the  entrance  door 
on  both  sides,  encloses  each  building  in 
a  good  sized  square,  so  that  all  possibil- 
ity of  children  congregating  near  them 
is  removed.  Between  the  boys'  and  the 
girls'  buildings  there  is  a  distance  of 
about  seventy-five  yards,  the  laundry  dry- 
ing grounds  occupying  this  space.  The 
sewage  from  all  of  the  property  is  car- 
ried to  a  large  cement  vault  built  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  farm.  Here  it  is 
planned  to  build,  during  the  present 


BUILT  LIKE  A  STAR. 

Lillian  Home  Is  so  arranged  that  one  m&y  go  from  the  main  lobby  to  any  part  in  a  few  seconds. 
Note  complete  separation  of  boys'  and  girls'  dormitories  in  the  points  of  the  star. 


year,  a  modern  sewage  disposal  plant.    . 

To  obtain  the  largest  possible  use  of 
all  the  land  was  one  of  the  early  plans. 
It  was  desirous  to  carry  on  farming  op- 
erations to  an  extent  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  few  head  of  stock  and  to  give  to 
the  children  that  delight  which  comes 
from  a  romp  in  the  hay  field  and  even 
the  greater  fun  of  a  possible  ride  on  a 
hay  wagon.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
driver  who  gets  caught  going  to  the  barn 
with  but  half  a  load  on  his  racks,  will 
have  all  that  his  horses  can  pull  of  an- 
other sort  of  crop  before  he  gets  far 
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out  of  the  fields.  More  than  one  boy  and 
girl  has  had,  I  believe,  the  best  hour  of 
his  or  her  life  driving  the  hay  rake 
through  the  Lillian  Home  fields.  All  of 
the  thirty  acres  alongside  the  railroad  is 
given  over  to  farming,  the  main  crops 
being  hay,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes.  The 
grain  is  threshed  on  the  place,  and  on  the 
first  threshing  day  I  remember  calling 
in  vain  at  the  breakfast  table  for  a  hand 
whose  owner  had  ever  witnessed  the 
process.  (With  another  form  of  thresh- 
ing, I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  those 
present  had  had  a  larger  experience.) 
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A  HOUSE  OF  QUIET. 

The   mothers'   building   is   used  only   for   sleeping   and   resting,   the   occupants   Joining   the  younger 

guests  in  the  dining  room  of  the  main  building  and  gathering  with  them 

in  the  general  playroom  for  the  evening. 


It  was  a  great  morning,  and  proud  were 
the  boys  who  were  assigned  to  tread 
the  straw  stack  and  carry  to  the  bins 
the  oats  as  they  slid  from  the  thresher. 
On  one  of  the  slightly  sloping  hillsides 
nearer  the  house,  some  five  acres  are  set 
aside  for  the  truck  garden  and  here  are 
grown  the  peas,  beans,  tomatoes  and 
many  other  things  that  help  to  satisfy 
large  appetites  as  also  to  keep  down 
grocers'  bills.  Through  all  of  the  prop- 
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erty  winding  roads  have  been  built,  thou- 
sands of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  and 
many  a  barren  spot  transformed  into  a 
place  where  a  wealth  of  flowers  now  finds 
congenial  place.  Flowers,  like  the  chil- 
dren, are  ever  present  at  Lillian  Home. 
Trailing  over  the  banks,  throwing  their 
bloom  and  fragrance  over  trellis  and 
pergola,  they  give  welcome  to  the  chil- 
dren when  they  come  and  send  them  back 
to  the  city  laden  with  wealth.  Why 
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should  any  place  of  this  kind  be  other- 
wise! The  man  or  woman  in  charge  of 
a  children's  home  who,  as  I  once  heard 
it  expressed,  won't  have  flowers  about 
the  place  "because  they  are  a  bother  to 
keep  and  because  the  children  don't  care 
about  them  anyway,"  ought  to  get  an- 
other job.  They  are  out  of  place.  The 
children  in  their  care  will  probably  look 
as  hopeless,  as  unhappy,  and  as  desolate 
as  do  the  grounds  about  the  buildings. 
Not  only  for  the  children  I  speak,  but 
also  for  the  older  guests.  To  see  the  old 
ladies  picking  their  way  in  the  early 
morning  and  in  the  shadows  of  evening 
through  the  flower  gardens,  stooping  to 
get  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  that  to 
them  as  to  no  others  seem  to  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  delight,  of  wonder  and  of 
companionship,  to  hear  them  sometimes 
tell  of  "some  like  them  which  they  use 
to  have  in  the  old  country,  and  they 
haven't  seen  any  like  them  since" — that 
alone  is  sufficient  reason  for  flower  gar- 
dens. Let  me  mention  here  that  in  all  of 
our  planting  and  parking  nothing  has 
been  done  to  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  play  of  the  children.  The  "keep  off 
the  grass"  sign  will  nowhere  be  found. 
Of  course  baseball  and  like  games  can- 
not be  played  to  advantage  in  shrubberies 
and  flower  gardens.  But  there  is  place 
for  all  of  that  on  the  piece  of  level,  clear 
ground  that  stretches  from  the  front  of 
the  house  to  the  hillsides,  which  is  kept 
in  that  condition  for  just  such  purposes. 
Perhaps  a  word  should  be  said  con- 
cerning the  caretakers'  work  with  the 
children.  Six  such  persons  are  usually 
on  the  staff,  three  men  and  three  women, 
averaging  one  to  about  every  thirty  chil- 
dren. They  are  with  the  children  all  of 
the  time,  the  men  taking  part  in  the  ball 
games,  swimming  and  other  sports  with 
the  boys.  The  boys  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  athletics  of  one  kind  and  another, 
competitive  contests  often  being  arranged 
between  the  different  dormitories  and 
tents.  With  the  boys  there  must  be 
plenty  of  action,  "something  doing" 
most  of  the  time,  and  it  is  for  the  men 
in  charge  to  plan  this  with  them  and  to 
take  part  in  it.  One  often  reads  pretty 
little  "fresh  air  stories"  about  city  boys 
being  so  overcome  with  the  quiet,  the 
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beauty  and  the  strangeness  of  the  coun- 
try, that  they  are  seized  with  a  longing 
to  lie  in  the  grass  all  day  and  gaze  at  the 
sky.  Occasionally  one  such  boy  may 
be  found,  but  generally  speaking  the  boys 
who  seem  anxious  to  wander  off  to  spend 
an  hour  or  so  alone  behind  the  hay  stack 
or  in  some  other  secluded  spot,  are  not 
going  there  to  contemplate  nature  or  to 
gaze  at  the  moon.  These  lads  feel 
strongly  the  call  of  the  things  which 
they  have  grown  accustomed  to  in  the 
city  streets,  bad  as  many  of  such  things 
may  be.  Other  and  better  outlets  for 
their  spirits  must  be  found.  At  this 
point  let  it  be  said  that  a  summer  home 
should  not  be  considered  a  reform  school, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of 
sending  to  such  a  place  a  boy  or  girl 
known  to  have  vicious  habits  and  conse- 
quently in  need  of  much  personal  care 
and  supervision  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
wanting  in  sympathy  and  anxiety  for 
such  children,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  they 
are  often  but  the  result  of  a  vicious  and 
wicked  environment  not  of  their  choos- 
ing. Far  from  it.  But  a  place  with 
that  general  freedom  of  action  among 
its  guests  which  is  sought  at  Lillian 
Home,  is  hardly  the  place  for  such  a  boy 
or  girl.  Two  weeks  is  too  short  a  time 
to  get  the  necessary  grip  and  control 
needed  if  one  would  bring  about  a  per- 
manent improvement.  Then  again,  the 
time  and  attention  of  a  caretaker  may 
be  so  taken  up  with  one  such  boy  or  girl 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  ac- 
quire the  companionship  and  friendship 
of  the  others. 

The  pool  is  not  used  at  the  same  time 
by  the  boys  and  girls,  the  latter  taking 
the  hour  before  the  boys'  period.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  so  used, 
provided  it  was  of  sufficient  size  to  al- 
low the  boys  to  have  their  more  active 
fun  without  any  interference.  When 
some  seventy  boys  rush  from  the  bathing 
house,  all  anxious  to  be  the  first  "to  hit 
the  water,"  diving  and  splashing  from 
every  corner,  there  would  not  seem  to  be 
much  place  for  the  girls.  It  would  hard- 
ly seem  necessary  to  say  that  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  see  that  every  person 
using  the  pool  is  in  such  physical  condi- 
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tion  as  to  warrant  sharing  a  common 
swimming  pool. 

Walks  are  often  taken  over  the  coun- 
try, trips  made  to  berry  fields  and  occa- 
sional visits  to  orchards  of  farmers  who 
are  not  able  to  resist  the  pleadings  and 
the  cheers  of  their  visitors.  I  suppose 
the  caretakers'  busiest  time  comes  when 
such  permission  is  granted  with  the  ad- 
monition that  "you  can  have  all  you 
find  on  the  ground  if  you  don't  shake  the 
trees."  On  the  last  evening  of  each 
party  "a  show"  is  given  in  the  playroom 
by  the  more  talented  ones  who  have  been 
discovered  during  the  two  weeks'  stay. 
There  are  music  and  songs  every  evening 
as  the  whole  party  comes  together,  this 
beginning  as  all  gather  about  the  porch 
and  ending  in  the  playroom  with  the 
singing  of  America  and  the  good  night 
cheer  given  with  a  might  and  main  that 
carries  to  the  village  far  below.  Nine 
o'clock  is  the  bed  time;  the  rising  bell 
rings  at  seven,  with  breakfast  between 
seven-thirty  and  eight. 

Over  all  the  household  is  the  "house 
mother,"  a  position  that  calls  for  a  wom- 
an of  rare  ability  and  fine  spirit,  a  lady 
always  in  the  very  best  and  highest  sense 
of  that  word.  On  her  will  depend  large- 
ly whether  you  are  to  have  a  home  or  an 
institution.  So,  too,  the  men  and  women 
chosen  as  caretakers  should  be  of  high 
type,  men  and  women  who  may  be  count- 
ed upon  to  be  fair,  courteous,  consid- 
erate and  strong  in  all  their  relations 
with  the  children,  men  and  women  who 
each  day  through  their  own  lives  increase 
the  world's  stock  of  honor,  kindliness, 
gentleness  and  patience.  They  should  be 
capable  of  something  more  than  merely 
caring  for  children  physically.  A  trained 
nurse  in  charge  of  the  mothers'  cottage 
is  a  member  of  the  working  staff. 

Perhaps  the  question  will  occur  to 
some,  whether  any  work  is  done  by  those 
who  come  to  the  home.  Generally  speak- 
ing, no.  The  girls  and  the  mothers  care 
for  their  own  beds.  Any  morning  will 
see  a  wagon  load  of  boys  or  girls  going 
off  with  the  gardener  to  help  him  dig  the 
potatoes  and  pick  the  beans  and  peas 
for  dinner.  Another  group  will  later  be 
found  helping  shell  the  peas.  Squads  of 
boys  clean  the  grounds  about  the  house, 


sweep  the  cement  walks  about  the  swim- 
ming pool  and  keep  the  swings  in  order. 
Some  help  in  the  flower  gardens  or  about 
the  barn.  A  general  spirit  of  helpfulness 
is  a  part  of  the  program.  But  heavy 
work,  such  as  dishwashing,  cleaning; 
floors  and  laundry  work,  is  done  by 
others.  Our  guests,  especially  the 
mothers,  come  to  the  home  to  rest,  and 
rest  they  do.  Nor  is  there  any  commer- 
cial relation  established  between  us  and 
our  guests.  They  are  invited  to  spend 
two  weeks  with  us  in  the  country  just  as 
you,  if  you  happen  to  own  a  cottage  by 
sea  or  lake,  might  choose  to  invite  a  few 
friends  to  spend  a  part  of  the  month 
with  you.  They  pay  their  own  railroad 
fare,  except  in  cases  where  this  is  known 
to  be  absolutely  impossible.  They  are 
free  to  return  to  the  city  any  day  they 
wish  if,  for  any  reason,  they  do  not  like 
our  hospitality.  The  little  lad  whose 
shoes  hardly  hold  together  throughout 
the  first  day  of  his  visit,  or  whose  trous- 
ers must  be  patched  before  he  ventures 
on  the  ball  field,  receives  the  same  wel- 
come as  the  one  whose  aunt  or  uncle  has 
furnished  him  with  a  pair  of  duck  trous- 
ers and  an  outing  shirt  to  be  used 
on  his  vacation.  The  spirit  and  policy 
of  the  home  have  been  so  established 
that  there  is  no  more  suggestion  or 
feeling  of  charity  between  host  and 
guest  here  than  between  you  and  your 
guest.  Something  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  policy  adopted  at  some  homes  of 
requiring  a  small  payment,  fifty  cents  or 
a  dollar  a  week.  That  done,  however, 
there  exists  at  once,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
different  relation  between  you  and  your 
guests  than  the  one  I  have  endeavored  to 
describe.  One  may  choose  between  the 
two.  The  writer  prefers  that  of  friend 
inviting  friend  to  that  of  a  possible  com- 
bination of  friend  and  hotel  keeper. 

While  the  main  parties  that  visit  the 
home  remain  for  two  weeks,  some  stay 
longer  or  perhaps  return  for  a  second 
fortnight.  This  is  especially  true  of 
some  of  the  older  guests,  old  ladies  who 
spend  two  weeks  with  us  in  June  before 
the  rush  of  school  children  begins  and 
return  again  in  September  after  the 
public  schools  have  taken  the  boys  and 
girls  back  to  their  desks.  Those  of  us 
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who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  send  our 
children  off  to  the  country  as  soon  as  the 
schools  close  and  keep  them  there  until 
they  open.  I  often  wish  that  a  similar 
program  could  be  carried  out  for  every 
child  of  the  alley  and  the  tenement,  for 
we  should  then  begin  to  have  a  stronger 
race  of  men.  and  women.  While,  where 
numbers  are  great  and  summer  camps 
and  homes  limited  in  their  capacity,  we 
are  ofttimes  compelled  to  refuse  a  sec- 
ond visit,  let  us  not  begrudge  that  to 
any  child  or  tired  out  mother  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  provide  it  without  depriving  an- 
other. A  great  many  of  the  older  boys 
and  girls  visit  us  for  one  week,  that  be- 
ing all  the  time  they  can  be  away  from 
their  work.  Others  come  for  week  ends 
only.  Many  parents  visit  us  on  Sunday, 
spending  the  day  with  their  children  who 
are  members  of  the  two-weeks'  party,  a 
practice  which  is  not  usually  encouraged 
in  institutions,  I  believe,  but  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  natural  and  homelike 
thing  to  do  in  a  summer  home.  There 
are  also  many  day  excursions,  parties 
going  from  the  city  playgrounds  and 
other  children's  centers  and  picnicking 
out-of-doors. 

From  its  very  beginning  Lillian  Home 
has  placed  emphasis  on  the  need  of  pro- 
viding summer  outings  for  mothers.  The 
settlement  worker,  spending  so  much  of 
his  or  her  time  in  and  about  the  homes  of 
the  so-called  poor,  realizes  how  the 
mothers,  to  a  degree  greater  than  any 
other  members  of  the  family,  must  bear 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Their 
work  is  never  done.  Over  the  stove,  at 
the  tub,  they  toil  every  day.  In  the  even- 
ing one  notes  them  sitting  in  the  door- 
ways, or  on  the  curbs,  nursing  to  sleep 
the  little  babes,  hoping  that  some  breezes 
may  come  to  hush  the  fretful  cry.  To 
the  boy  and  girl  the  park  and  the  play- 
ground are,  in  many  cities,  and  among 
them  our  own,  each  year  drawing  nearer 
and  becoming  more  open.  The  father 
comes  home,  finds  his  meal  ready  for 
him,  eats  it  and  is  off  for  the  evening  to 
watch  a  twilight  game  of  ball  on  some 
nearby  grounds,  to  join  some  neighbor 
on  the  street  or  elsewhere  for  an  even- 
ing chat  and  smoke,  or  perhaps  to  a 
lodge  or  club.  The  mother  works  on, 


getting  the  children  to  bed  and  planning 
for  the  morning  breakfast.  A  winter's 
hard  work  is  always  behind  her  and  an- 
other ahead.  Rest  from  the  one  is  need- 
ed and  a  renewal  of  courage  and  strength 
to  meet  the  other.  Many  of  them  cannot 
go  if  they  must  leave  little  children  at 
home.  Nor  will  they  often  care  to  go- 
to one  place  while  their  children  go  to- 
another.  Our  way  of  meeting  that  prob- 
lem is  to  invite  all  at  the  same  time.  Be- 
fore we  built  our  mothers'  cottage,  which 
is  the  last  addition  to  the  property,  the 
larger  part  of  one  of  the  girls'  dormi- 
torities  was  divided  into  single  and 
double  rooms  that  were  used  for  those 
who  will  now  occupy  the  cottage.  Many 
of  the  fathers  visit  their  families  on  Sat- 
urday afternoons  and  Sundays.  Special 
effort  is  made  to  get  to  the  country  those 
mothers  to  whom  has  come  the  necessity 
of  working  in  stores,  shops  and  offices 
for  the  support  of  their  children.  Vaca- 
tion arrangements  with  their  employers 
are  often  made  by  a  representative  of 
Kingsley  House,  substitutes  for  their 
places  being  provided  if  so  desired  and 
assurance  obtained  that  their  work  will 
be  ready  for  them  when  they  return.  Of 
course  many  are  able  to  make  these  ar- 
rangements for  themselves.  There  are 
always  some,  however,  who  hesitate  to- 
do  so. 

The  menus  at  the  home  are  not  of 
complicated  variety,  the  main  staples  be- 
ing bread,  butter,  vegetables  (all  raised 
on  the  place),  eggs,  rolled  oats  and  milk, 
a  quart  a  day  for  every  child  being  the 
average  of  the  latter.  Meat  is  usually 
served  at  noon. 

A  summer  home  may  be  a  source  of. 
pride  to  the  town  in  which  it  is  located 
or  again  the  inhabitants  may  wish  it  had 
chosen  to  locate  elsewhere.  One  can- 
not be  surprised'  at  the  latter  attitude 
when  encroachment  is  made  upon  adjoin- 
ing properties  or  annoyance  given  to 
neighbors.  A  farmer  is  not  inclined  to- 
wish  the  home  any  joy  if  he  goes  out  in 
his  fields  some  day  to  find  a  part  of  a 
rail-fence  down,  his  meadow  trampled  or 
his  hay  and  oat  cocks  bowled  over.  If 
capable  people  are  in  charge,  this  will 
not  occur.  A  summer  home  may  at 
times  give  opportunity  to  teach  the 
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American  youth  a  lesson  as  to  property 
rights.  Our  town  neighbors  are,  I  be- 
lieve, always  glad  when  they  see  the  first 
party  of  the  children  arriving  in  June 
and  sorry  when  the  last  party  in  Septem- 
ber boards  the  train  for  home.  No  day 
during  the  summer  is  more  pleasant  to 
us  than  the  annual  "town  reception  day," 
for  which  invitations  are  sent  from  the 
home  to  all  living  within  the  borough  to 
come  and  spend  the  day  with  us.  The 


watch  dogs  keep  guard 
alone  in  the  village  on 
that  day. 

The  conducting  of  a 
summer  outing  home 
whose  guest  list  changes 
every  two  weeks  will  be 
neither  satisfactory  nor 
wholly  successful  unless 
it  be  connected  in  some 
way  with  one  or  more  city 
organizations  that  are  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  those 
who  make  up  the  visiting 
parties.  The  most  satis- 
factory results  will  prob- 
ably be  obtained  where 
the  connection  is  with  a 
city  organization  whose 
representatives  live  and 
work  the  year  round  with 
those  who  share  the 
home's  hospitality. 
These  people  must  con- 
stantly be  at  work  plan- 
ning and  arranging  the 
visits  for  the  entire  sea- 
son. The  city  office 
should  be  kept  constantly 
open,  day  and  evening,  so 
that  anyone  may  come 
and  secure  information. 
The  most  useful  person 
in  conducting  a  summer 
home  may  easily  be  the 
one  in  charge  of  the  city 
end  of  the  work.  He 
should  have  worked  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  long 
enough  to  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  its  prob- 
lems. He  should  know 
how  to  arrange  the  parties 
so  that  they  will  "fit  the 
house,"  for  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
change  the  house  to  fit  the  party.  It 
is  hard  sometimes,  to  make  people  un- 
derstand that  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  substitute  a  boy  for  a  girl  or  a  woman 
with  four  or  more  boys  for  one  with  the 
same  number  of  girls.  Summer  home 
workers  will  recall  more  than  one  in- 
stance where  parties  have  arrived  with 
just  such  substitutions ;  or  of  some  zeal- 
ous worker  arriving  at  the  station  with 
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her  party  just  as  the  train  was  ready  to 
pull  out,  proudly  announcing  that  as  John 
and  James  had  decided  not  to  come  she 
had    brought    Alice    and    Jane    in    their 
stead  so  that  there  would  be  no  vacant 
places.    Fortunate  indeed  were  those  who 
trained  under  that  pioneer  of  fresh  air 
workers,  Willard  Parsons,  who  for  years 
managed  the  summer  outing  work  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.     He  never  allowed 
one  to  make  that  mistake  more  than  once. 
The  man  in  our  city  office  keeps  on  his 
desk   a   complete   chart   of    dining   and 
sleeping  rooms.    Of  these  he  has  several 
printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
He  is  able,  early  in  June,  to  pick  up  his 
September  chart   and   tell   you   at   once 
just  who  has  applied  for  a  place  in  that 
month  and  the  room  which  has  tentative- 
ly been  assigned.    When  the  day  arrives 
for  the  departure  of  a  party  some  few 
changes    will,    of   course,   be   necessary. 
Each    caretaker    coming    in    from    the 
country  oh  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  party  is  to  leave,  receives  from 
him  the  chart  of  that  part  of  the  house 
of  which  he  or  she  has  oversight  at  night. 
On  this  appears  the  name,  age,  and  home 
address  of  each  guest.    Acquainted  as  he 
is  with  his  people,  he  is  easily  able  to 
place  chums  and  neighbors  together  in 
rooms  and  to  give  them  places  together 
in  the  dining  room.    The  best  of  homes, 
conducted   by   the   kindest   hearted   and 
most  capable  of  men  and  women,  will  not 
be  wholly    free    of    homesick    children. 
The  mother  love  in  the  children  of  the 
tenement  is  quite  as  strong  as  in  children 
who  live  in  more  luxurious  places — at 
times  even  stronger,   I  think.     Play  as 
they  may  all  day  upon  the  street,  they 
are,   when   evening  shadows   fall,   "just 
their  mother's  little  boy."       And  these 
little  youngsters,  away  from  mother  for 
the  first  time  overnight,  as  they  toddle 
off  to  bed  in  a  new  place  amidst  strange 
surroundings,  are  far  less  likely  to  cry 
for  mother  if,  instead  of  children  whom 
they  have  never  seen  before  getting  ready 
for  bed,  they  find  on  each  side  of  them, 
two  little  ones  from  the  same  alley  or 
street    with    whom   they    have   gone    to 
school  every  day  during  the  winter  just 
gone.     Moreover,  under  such  a  plan,  it 
is  easily  possible  for  the  caretakers,  if 


the  children  are  strange  to  them,  to  be- 
come   acquainted    on   the   train    and   to 
know  their  names  at  once.     A  man  has 
a  better  grip  on  a  boy  immediately  if  he 
is  able  to  call  him  by  his  first  name,  than 
if  he  must  depend  upon  "Hey  there  boy !'' 
Again,  under  such  a  plan,  I  have  seen 
as  many  as   150  boys  and  girls  out  on 
the  ball  field,  in  the  woods  or  away  to 
the  swimming  pool  within  half  an  hour 
after  their  arrival  at  the  home,  all  as- 
signed to  their  beds  and  their  extra  cloth- 
ing (if  they  have  any)  put  away  in  their 
lockers.     Without  such  a  plan   I   have 
seen  all  sorts  of  confusion  prevail  while 
names  were  being  taken,  beds  chosen  and 
supper     time     arriving     before     anyone 
knew  who  was  who  or  just  where  each 
child  was  to  sleep  two  hours  later.    Fur- 
ther, where,  as  is  often  the  case,  older 
boys   and  girls   and  mothers  are  going 
to  the  home  for  the  second  or  third  sea- 
son, the  man  on  the  city  end  will  see 
that  there  are  enough  of  these  in  each 
party  to  provide  balance  and  to  establish 
an  esprit  de  corps  throughout  the  whole 
family    and     to     set    the    pace     aright 
from    the    very    beginning.      It    would 
always  be    best,  of   course,  to  be  able 
to    have   both   in    the    city    and    in    the 
country  a  person  in  charge  who  had  been 
a  part  of  one's  work  the  year  round.  Yet, 
feeling  the  importance  of  this  as  I  do. 
I   should,   were   I   compelled   to  choose, 
keep  the  person  acquainted  with  the  city 
conditions  in  the  city  and  place  the  new 
worker   in   the  country.        Perhaps   the 
reader  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  such 
a  plan  savors  too  much  of  "red  tape." 
To  us  it  means  simply  organization  in- 
stead of  confusion ;  a  saving  of  time  and 
worry ;  a  system  whose  actual  mechanism 
is  felt  and  noted  only  by  the  good  soldier 
who  sits  at  the  city  desk.    To  the  children 
it  means  more  of  freedom,  joy  and  happy 
companionship. 

Another  very  essential  person  on  the 
city  end  of  a  large  summer  home  work 
is,  we  believe,  a  trained  district  nurse; 
one  excellent  in  her  professional  capacity 
and  at  the  same  time  equally  wise  and 
tactful  as  a  friendly  visitor,  for  much  of 
her  work  will  be  of  the  latter  kind. 
Many  people  who  most  need  the  two 
weeks  in  the  country,  especially  among 
the  mothers,  will  not  be  among  those  who 


JUST  A  MESS   OF  KIDS. 
No  "Keep  off  the  grass"  signs  here. 


come  of  their  own  accord  to  the  city 
office.  This  for  several  reasons.  They 
think  they  cannot  be  away  from  home  for 
so  long  a  time ;  they  are  confronted  some- 
times with  the  seemingly  impossible  task 
of  "getting  the  children  ready."  The 
visitor  will  know  how  to  advise  and  help. 
Many  who  apply  for  places  at  our  home 
are  people  with  whom  we  have  no  con- 
nection in  our  winter  work.  When  they 
are  sent  to  us  by  other  organizations  in 
whose  recommendation  we  have  confi- 
dence, it  is  not  necessary  for  our  visitor 
to  call  upon  them.  In  many  instances, 
however,  such  a  visit  may  be  both  wise 
and  necessary. 

In  a  professional  capacity  the  nurse 
will  also  be  most  useful.  For  the  safety 
of  all  concerned,  the  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  to  guard  against  any  contagious 
diseases  being  brought  to  the  home.  One 
cannot  always  be  content  with  merely 
consulting  daily  the  reports  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Health.  Homes  must 
sometimes  be  visited  before  one  is  sure 
of  the  physical  condition  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  More  than  that,  I 
have  often  seen  children  come  to  the 
office  with  the  question  keen  on  face  and 
tongue,  "Can  we  go  to  the  country?", 
when  it  was  very  evident  that  they  could 
not  go  unless  something  were  done  in 
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way  of  preparation.  "No,  you  cannot 
go" ;  that  is  one  way  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lem. Dismissing  problems,  however,  is 
not  solving  them.  There  comes  to  my 
mind  an  instance  of  a  little  girl  not  more 
than  thirteen  years  of  age  coming  into 
the  office  with  four  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  to  ask  the  above  question.  She 
had  been  told  of  the  possibility  by  another 
little  girl  living  in  the  same  alley.  Every 
child  bore  the  marks  of  an  infectious  skin 
disease.  Our  nurse  visited  the  home  the 
next  day.  She  found  that  this  oldest  girl 
was  the  housekeeper  of  the  family,  the 
mother  having  died  during  the  previous 
winter.  By  daily  visits  for  some  time, 
the  nurse  was  able  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition that  made  possible  the  longed  for 
visit  to  the  country  for  all  of  the  chil- 
dren. One  might  write  of  other  like 
cases.  To  a  summer  home  work  of  any 
size,  such  a  worker  would  seem  absolute- 
ly necessary.  Cleanliness  must  always 
be  insisted  upon  and  any  necessary  work 
to  that  end  should  be  done  in  the  city. 
It  is  an  outrageous  insult  for  a  party  of 
children,  whose  mothers  keep  them  as 
clean  and  wholesome  as  do  any  mothers 
in  the  land,  to  be  lined  up  and  treated 
to  an  examination  upon  their  arrival  at 
a  summer  home,  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  there  bejng  some  two  or  three 
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in  a  party  in  need  of  such  treatment.  It 
is  small  wonder  that  one  finds  mothers 
refusing  to  allow  their  children  to  go 
away  for  fear  such  treatment  be  accord- 
ed them.  Let  all  such  work  be  done  in 
the  city  under  the  direction  of  a  kindly 
and  intelligent  nurse,  who  will  place  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs  and  give 
both  good  advice  and  result-bearing 
instruction. 

Lillian  Home  was  not  built  to  its  pres- 
ent size  during  the  first  year  of  its  op- 
eration. Then  its  capacity  was  but  fifty. 
Today  it  will  accommodate  that  many 
and  two  hundred  more.  But  the  plan  of 
the  whole  was  made  from  the  start,  so 
that  as  growth  of  building  and  develop- 
ment of  work  have  come  there  has  been 
but  little  need  of  tearing  out  and  recon- 
struction. During  the  season  of  1909  its 
guest  list  was  as  follows: 


made  its  work  their  chief  concern.  One 
sometimes  wishes  that  he  might  bring 
together  at  one  time  all  who,  during  the 
past  six  years,  have  known  the  joy  of  a 
visit  to  Lillian  Home.  Representative  of 
many  nations  would  they  be.  From  hun- 
dreds of  streets  would  they  assemble, 
mothers  who  each  year  look  forward  to 
the  two  weeks  of  rest  and  recuperation, 
five  and  six-year  youngsters  whose  first 
trip  to  Valencia  was  made  in  their  moth- 
ers' arms,  shouting  boys  and  girls  who 
once  made  the  journey  in  the  kindergar- 
ten parties,  young  men  and  women  who 
have  had  the  best  times  of  their  lives  at 
Lillian  Home.  As  I  have  watched  the 
growth  of  flower,  plant  and  tree  from 
year  to  year  on  the  grounds  about  the 
home,  each  season  pushing  forth  their 
new  branches,  making  beautiful  and 
sweet  the  spots  once  bare  and  unlovely, 


Adults   

For  two 
weeks. 
291 
313 
344 

237 

For  one 
week. 
40 
73 
89 

24 

For  one 
day. 
888 
711 
479 

129 

Saturday  and 
Sunday          Totals. 
94                  1313 
63                  1160 
42                    954 

21                    411 

Boys    

Girls    

Children     under    six 
years  of  age  

Totals    

1185 

226 

2207 

220 

3838 

The  total  ex- 
p  e  n  s  e  of  the 
work  was  $11,- 
010.14.  The  suc- 
cess which  has 
marked  its  life 
may>  generally 
speaking,  be  at- 
tributed to  three 
things  —  the 
broad,  generous 
spirit  of  its 
founder,  Charles 
L.  Taylor  of 
Pittsburgh,  the 
loyal  support  ac- 
corded it  by  its 
many  generous 
patrons,  and  the 
devotion,  faith- 
fulness and  en- 
ergy of  the 
group  of  work- 
ers who  each 
summer  have 
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each  year  giving 
to  the  world  a 
larger  fruitage 
and  a  richer  fra- 
grance, I  have 
thought  them 
symbolic  of  the 
home  itself,  each 
year  growing 
stronger  in  its 
friendships,  tak- 
ing to  itself  new 
ones,  sending 
into  lives  made 
bare  and  monot- 
onous by  hard- 
ship and  struggle 
its  message  of 
hope  and  cheer, 
adding  each 
season  to  the 
world's  stock  of 
courtesy,  beau- 
t  y ,  kindliness 
and  gentleness. 


"BROKEN  RAILS." 


INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  MONTH 


GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


FOR  DISABLED  R.  R.  EMPLOYES 

While  movements  to  prevent  indus- 
trial accidents  and  increase  the  assured 
compensation  to  working  people  and 
their  families  for  industrial  injuries  and 
loss  of  life  have  recently  been  inaugurat- 
ed by  state  legislatures  and  some  of  our 
greatest  manufacturing  and  railway  cor- 
porations, we  should  not  fail  to  credit 
the  trade  unions  with  having  initiated 
long  ago  their  own  efforts  to  provide  for 
their  disabled  members  and  the  families 
of  their  dead.  The  most  recent  evidence 
of  their  self-sacrificing  and  successful 
struggle  to  do  so  is  furnished  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Dis- 
abled Railroad  Employes  at  Highland 
Park,  111.,  near  Chicago.  The  story  of  its 
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inception,  growth  and  completion  is  full 
of  courage,  pathos  and  significance. 

A  doctor,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  in  the  course  of  his  duties  as 
a  physician,  found  one  of  his  old  rail- 
way comrades  in  the  Cook  county  poor- 
house.  Resenting  the  stigma  cast  upon 
the  brotherhood  by  having  one  of  its 
members  an  inmate  in  a  public  poor- 
house,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  home  where  brotherhood  men  might 
find  care  and  comfort  in  old  age  or 
might  be  nursed  back  to  some  sort  of 
working  capacity  when  disabled.  At  first 
he  offered  such  care  to  as  many  as  he 
could  take  into  his  own  home,  appealing 
meanwhile  to  the  several  brotherhoods  to- 
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support  financially  a  larger  and  more  ef- 
fective effort.  This  was  in  1890.  One 
after  another  of  the  public-spirited  rail- 
way union  men  joined  him,  until  in  1903 
John  O'Keefe  devoted  his  patient  energy 
and  good  executive  ability  to  building 
up  the  institution  and  securing  for  it  an 
adequate  building  plant.  He  enlisted  the 
four  railway  brotherhoods'  sanction  and 
co-operation.  Through  the  annual  vol- 
untary contribution  of  the  divisions  and 
local  lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen,  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  and  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  together 
with  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  each,  the 
home  has  grown  up  from  two  or  three 
little  frame  cottages  to  the  massive  build- 
ing, the  picture  of  which  we  are  glad  to 
present. 

NEW  HOME  FOR  OLD  AND  INJURED 

Surrounded  by  five  acres  of  fine  land,  it 
stands  three  stories  high  above  the  base- 
ment, one  wing  being  150  feet  long  by 
forty-two  feet  wide  and  the  other  sixty- 
two  feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide.  In  de- 
sign and  color  scheme  it  is  very  attractive. 
In  its  provisions  for  safety,  comfort  and 
convenience  it  is  very  complete.  The 
construction  is  fireproof  throughout. 
Electrical  elevators  convey  the  crippled 
men  in  their  wheeled  chairs  from  their 
rooms  to  any  floor  in  the  building  and 
to  the  recreation  rooms  and  grounds. 
The  building  will  accommodate  108  men, 
only  thirty-two  inmates  having  previ- 
ously been  cared  for.  A  well-equipped 
hospital  with  twelve  beds  and  trained 
nurses  is  maintained  in  the  building. 

It  was  with  justifiable  pride  that  the 
former  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  in  opening  the 
dedicatory  exercises,  said:  "I  am  glad 
to  have  such  a  large  audience  here  to- 
day to  see  us  doff  the  rags  of  poverty  and 
put  on  the  clothes  of  affluence  and  re- 
spectability. We  have  not  provided  this 
home  for  aged  and  disabled  railroad  em- 
ployes as  a  matter  of  charity.  It  has 
been  and  will  be  a  matter  of  duty  with 
us.  The  railroad  men  of  the  country  owe 
to  their  less  fortunate  brothers  a  duty 
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that  is  -greater  than  the  duty  of   being 
charitable." 

THE  SHADOW  OVER  THE  SPIRIT 

And  yet,  beautiful  and  comfortable  as 
the  new  home  is,  it  will  hardly  dissipate 
the  shadows  which  shut  in  a  man  sud- 
denly thrown  from  the  working  world 
and  the  activities  of  life,  at  the  very 
bloom  of  his  power  and  earning  capacity. 
Anyone  who  has  felt  for  himself  or  oth- 
ers the  ennui  of  institutional  life  will  ap- 
preciate these  words  of  the  patient  and 
sturdy  manager:  "To  the  casual  vis- 
itor— the  looker-on — all  seems  pleasant, 
work  light  and  everything  joyous ;  but 
the  employe  and  those  who  stay  a  while 
at  the  home  can  realize  the  perplexities 
that  come  with  such  positions.  For 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  365  days  in 
the  year  the  greatest  difficultities  at  the 
home  are  the  petty  criticisms,  bickering 
and  jealousies  among  the  old  brothers 
themselves.  The  manager  is  a  board  of 
arbitration  many  times,  and  over  the 
most  trivial  matters.  This  can  best  be 
explained  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  old 
brothers :  'The  greatest  and  only  trouble 
at  the  home  is  with  the  men  themselves, 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  themselves  and 
with  almost  everything  and  everybody, 
and  consequently  our  dissatisfaction 
makes  us  cross,  irritable  and  ready  to 
complain  at  nothing  real.'  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  some  of  those  who  stop  to  reason 
with  themselves  realize  what  they  them- 
selves are."  And  what  are  they?  One 
has  only  to  look  around  to  see  that  they 
are  "broken  rails,"  as  with  grim,  laugh- 
terless  humor  they  call  themselves.  They 
look  as  if  they  had  been  through  all  the 
battles  of  a  great  war.  They  are  men 
with  one  or  both  legs  gone,  some  with- 
out fingers,  others  without  hands  and 
still  others  with  injured  spines  and  dark 
lines  of  pain  furrowed  through  their 
faces.  Others  still  are  bearing  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  old  age.  Upon  most  of 
them  the  shadows  of  a  broken  life,  of 
days  cut  short  or  lingering  too  long,  of 
separation  from  family,  the  awful  quiet 
after  the  rush  and  roar  of  their  work--a- 
day  life,  and  of  disappointed  hopes,  deep- 
ly overcast  the  blue  in  their  eyes  and  the 
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sunshine  of  their  smile.  For  this  injury 
to  the  spirit  and  this  loss  of  life  while  liv- 
ing this  world  has  no  "compensation." 

SOLDIERS  OF  INDUSTRY 

Governor  Deneen  in  formally  opening 
the  building  on  the  occasion  of  its  dedica- 
tion truly  said  what  not  only  the  rail- 
way brotherhoods  but  the  public  will  take 
to  heart: 

It  is  to  the  example  set  by  organizations 
such  as  yours,  that  we  owe  the  fact  that 
to-day  in  nearly  every  civilized  country 
some  form  of  industrial  protection,  or  insur- 
ance or  other  means  of  public  provision 
against  the  sudden  consequences  of  accident 
or  the  more  insidious  encroachments  of  age, 
which  deprive  men  of  their  power  of  earn- 
ing their  livelihood  has  been  made.  The 
organizations  of  railroad  brotherhoods  which 
have  displayed  the  most  active  interest  and 
taken  the  lead  in  bringing  about  the  erec- 
tion of  these  buildings  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  devotion  to  a  cause  of  such 
beneficence  and  importance  to  their  fellow 
workmen. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  industrial  or- 
ganizations and  the  state  itself  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  your  example  in  providing  more 
effectively  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  all 
disabled  soldiers  of  industry  whom  accident 
or  misfortune  has  rendered  incapable  of 
meeting  unaided  the  stern  demands  of  the 
battle  of  life. 


REDUCING  DEATH  RATE  ON  THE  RAILS 

A  ray  of  cheer  is  thrown  upon  the 
pathos  of  this  scene  by  the  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that 
during  1909  the  number  of  killed  by  rail- 
way accidents  was  reduced  nearly  one- 
half  and  the  number  injured  nearly 
twenty  per  cent,  and  yet  2,791  were  killed 
and  63,920  injured  last  year,  while  in 
1907,  5,000  persons  were  killed  and  76,- 
286  were  injured.  Of  those  who  were 
killed  i, on  were  employes  who  met  death 
in  train  accidents,  while  520  employes  did 
so  in  1909;  8,924  of  them  were  injured 
in  train  accidents  in  1907  and  4,877  in 
1909.  The  reduction  in  casualties  suf- 
fered by  passengers  is  still  more  encour- 
aging. Not  a  single  passenger  was  killed 
on  the  trains  of  four  great  American 
railways  during  the  last  year.  27,000,000 
were  carried  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway  last  year  without  the 


loss  of  a  single  life.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  of  the  193,787,224  passengers  car- 
ried over  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  not'  a  single  life  was  lost.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  claims  that  not  a 
single  passenger  has  been  killed  in  a  train 
wreck  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  Dur- 
ing 1908,  of  141,659,543,  the  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried,  only  one  per- 
son out  of  every  1,388,819  was  injured  in 
train  wrecks. 

Of  the  125,000,000  passengers  trans- 
ported by  the  Erie  Railroad  in  five  years 
there  was  not  a  single  fatality,  although 
its  main  line  of  1,600  miles  has  a  large 
portion  of  its  mileage  in  single  track. 

Of  the  i, 600  railways  in  the  United 
States,  600  are  subsidiary  lines,  a  great 
majority  of  which  claim  that  their  pas- 
senger trains  were  run  without  accident 
of  any  kind  during  1908.  This  increased 
safety  of  passengers  is  attributed  by  the 
interstate  commerce  authorities  to  im- 
provements in  the  road  beds,  double 
tracks  and  the  block  system.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  casualties  to  em- 
ployes are  due  to  switching,  and  most  ac- 
cidents to  others  to  the  deadly  grade 
crossings.  In  many  cases  people  are  run 
down  through  carelessly  trespassing  at 
dangerous  points  upon  the  railroads'  right 
of  way. 

If  the  railways  continue  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents at  last  year's  rate,  however,  the 
great  industrial  plants  will  need  to  de- 
velop their  precautions  in  order  to  claim 
a  better  record  than  the  railways  in  re- 
gard to  injuries  and  loss  of  life  suffered 
by  their  employes. 

INJURED  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  DUTY 

Everybody's  Magazine  has  rendered  a 
great  public  service  in  furnishing  its 
readers,  and  through  them  the  public  and 
the  press,  with  William  Hard's  articles 
on  industrial  accidents.  It  has  still  more 
widely  extended  this  service  by  re-print- 
ing the  articles,  with  the  opinions  of  rep- 
resentative men,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Injured  in  the  Course  of  Duty.  From 
its  unique  address  to  its  impressive  con- 
clusion, every  page  is  alive  with  the  inter- 
est of  incident,  the  directness  of  fact,  the 
incisiveness  of  appeal  to  reason,  con- 
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science,  economy  and  humanity.  The 
pamphlet  resembles  a  rapid  firing  gun 
more  than  anything  else  in  all  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  It  is  addressed  to: 

All  captains  of  industry  who  wish  to  be 
captains  of  people  as  well  as  captains  of 
money — 

All  labor  leaders  who  wish  to  advance  the 
interests  of  their  followers  through  co-opera- 
tion as  well  as  through  combat — 

All  legislators  who  wish  to  take  their 
part  in  a  movement  destined  to  produce,  in 
the  near  future,  in  every  state  in  the  Union, 
a  whole  now  body  of  law — 

All  Americans  who  can  be  brought  to 
realize  that  every  accident  (and  especially 
every  unpaid-for  accident)  hurts  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  the  individual,  and  that  a 
proper  settlement  of  the  accident  question 
will  effect  a  stupendous  annual  saving  of 
national  human  resources. 

And,  finally,  to  all  persons  of  conscience 
who  cannot  rest  easy  till  a  great  wrong  is 
righted. 

As  "bad  for  labor  and  capital"  are 
cited  "too  many  accidents,  a  barbarous 
system  of  paying  for  accidents,  and  na- 
tional waste";  as  "good  for  labor  and 
capital,  rigid  accident  prevention  laws, 
automatic  compensation  for  all  accidents 
and  the  national  economy  of  saving  our 
physical  and  financial  strain  for  the  world 
struggles." 

In  conclusion,  the  development  of  a 
better  situation  is  declared  to  be  "no 
sudden  freshet,  no  creature  of  a  spring 
rain."  Its  origin  is  attributed  to  "sound- 
ly labored  theory."  Its  course  is  said 
to  have  "been  dug  for  it  by  informed 
statesmanship.  ...  It  has  gained 
volumes  with  every  decade  until  now  it 
cannot  possibly  be  dammed  or  even  di- 
verted." It  saturates  "all  human  opin- 
ion not  only  on  the  subject  of  industrial 
accidents,  but  also  on  the  subject  of  sick- 
ness and  also  on  the  subject  of  old  age, 
and  also  on  the  subject,  finally,  of  unem- 
ployment." 

THE  PURPOSE  WITH  THE  STORY 

The  climax  claimed  for  the  discussion, 
the  "modest  purpose  to  hasten  by  even 
so  small  a  margin  of  time,  the  day  when 
the  states  of  this  nation  will  of  necessity 
adopt  a  recognized  remedy  for  all  rec- 
ognized wrong,"  namely,  "these  four 
great  continuous  evils — loss  of  earning 
power  by  accident,  loss  of  earning  power 


by  sickness,  loss  of  earning  power  by 
old  age,  and  loss  of  earning  power  by 
unemployment." 

The  Ridgeway  Company  in  offering 
this  booklet  to  the  public  says  "that  the 
basis  of  business  is  the  necessity  for 
earning  a  living,"  but  that  the  same  spirit 
impels  it  to  print  this  work  that  "prompts 
you  Mr.  Manufacturer  and  you  Mr. 
Banker  and  you  Mr.  Foreman  and  you 
Mr.  Legislature,  to  depart  from  your 
ordinary  rules  and  to  give  lavishly  of 
your  time  and  money  to  some  cause  that 
seems  to  you  good."  So  the  company 
says  it  has  again  gone  down  into  its 
pockets  at  greater  cost  than  was  incurred 
in  securing  the  original  articles,  because 
it  wants  this  little  book  "to  count  in  the 
industrial  life  of  this  nation"  and  because 
of  the  hope  that  after  reading  it  "you 
will  enroll  yourself  with  those  who  feel 
that  nothing  which  concerns  men,  should 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  others." 

CIGAR  MAKERS'  GREAT  BENEFIT 

The  Cigar  Makers'  International  Un- 
ion more  fully  reports  its  exceptionally 
successful  benefits  than  any  other  labor 
organization  whose  published  accounts 
pass  under  our  review.  The  statement 
for  1909  gives  good  ground  to  the  cigar 
makers  for  gratification  at  the  success  of 
the  mutual  help  which  they  extend  to 
each  other.  In  out-of-work  benefits  $76,- 
107.25  was  paid  last  year  which  decreased 
the  total  of  their  general  fund  by  $33,- 
776.36  owing  to  exceptionally  large  drafts 
upon  it.  The  amount  drawn  for  this  pur- 
pose in  a  normal  year  (1907)  was  only 
$19,497.50,  while  in  1908  during  a  sharp 
depression  in  the  cigar  makers'  trade,. 
$101,483.50  was  paid  in  out-of-work 
benefits. 

Strikes  were  less  serious  as  shown  in 
"the  strike  benefits,"  which  dropped  from 
$32,000  in  1908  to  about  $20,000  in  1909. 
Despite  the  unsatisfactory  trade  condi- 
tions there  were  very  few  attempts  to  re- 
duce wages.  In  sick  benefits  $186,983.28 
was  paid  out  last  year,  showing  a  lower 
rate  of  increase  than  for  a  number  of 
years.  Payments  for  death  and  disabil- 
ity amounted  to  $238,284.47.  an  increase 
of  $17,304.76.  The  total  benefits  paid 
during  1909  amounted  to  $562,963.92. 
The  grand  total  of  benefits  in  the  thirty 
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years  during  which  they  had  been  operat- 
ed, aggregates  $8,935,765.51,  of  which 
$1,180,694.83  was  paid  in  "traveling- 
loan-benefits";  $1,211,907.23  in  "strike- 
benefits"  ;  $2,909,434.88  in  sick-benefits ; 
$2,366,863.21  in  death-benefits;  $1,266,- 
865.36  in  "out-of-work-benefits." 

These  large  and  successful  insurance 
features  attest  the  conservative  manage- 
ment of  the  International  Cigar  Makers' 
Union  under  the  presidency  of  George 
W.  Perkins,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
businesslike  of  the  labor  leaders  in  this 
country.  Thus  also  the  fact  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  that  the  membership  in- 
creased 30  per  cent,  from  40,354  in  1908 
to  44,414  "thirty-cent  members"  in  1909, 
or  51,447  members  of  all  grades.  Com- 
pared with  eighteen  years  ago  the  gain 
in  active  membership  has  been  21,348  or 
nearly  100  per  cent. 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

Chicago  will  have  some  reliable  infor- 
mation on  its  employment  situation  if  the 
present  plan  of  registering  all  those  who 
apply  for  work  at  the  state  free  employ- 
ment bureaus  is  continued.  In  the  past 
their  reports  have  been  misleading.  The 
records  of  the  offices  have  shown  that 
work  was  secured  for  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  all  applicants  in  times  of  indus- 
trial depression  as  well  as  when  the  de- 


mand for  workmen  exceeded  the  supply. 
When  this  fact  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
under  whose  management  these  bureaus 
operate,  the  reply  was  that  it  never  had 
pretended  to  keep  any  record  of  all  who 
came,  although  no  basis  as  to  who  was 
or  was  not  to  be  recorded  had  been  adopt- 
ed. On  March  19  the  plan  of  recording 
all  applicants  was  begun  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  weekly  report  for  this  year 
with  that  of  last  is  interesting.  For  the 
week  ending  April  24,  1909,  444  men  and 
238  women  were  reported  as  applying 
for  work  at  the  three  Chicago  offices, 
while  for  the  week  ending  April  23,  1910, 
the  report  shows  2,938  men  and  704  wom- 
en applying  at  these  same  offices.  One 
year  ago  work  was  secured  during  the 
week  for  399  men  and  173  women,  this 
year  for  607  men  and  227  women.  The 
improvement  in  the  method  of  keeping 
records  makes  one  hopeful  that  a  more 
efficient  and  businesslike  organization  of 
the  offices  may  be  accomplished.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  three  offices,  each  competing 
against  the  other  with  no  arrangement  for 
clearing  or  co-operation  of  any  sort.  If 
they  were  consolidated  in  one  agency 
with  such  specialized  branches  as  are 
needed  and  a  serious  effort  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  employers,  the  usefulness  of 
the  Illinois  free  employment  agencies 
might  be  greatly  extended. 
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THE  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  would  like  to  add  a  short  supplementary 
statement  to  the  article  on  the  Immigration 
Commission  by  William  S.  Bennet,  a  member 
of  that  commission,  which  appeared  in  THE 
SUBVEY  for  March  12. 

In  Mr.  Bennet's  summary  of  the  act  of 
February  20,  1907,  by  one  section  of  which 
the  Immigration  Commission  was  created, 
he  omits  any  reference  to  the  bonding  clause. 
That  that  clause  is,  however,  not  without 
Importance,  the  following  statement  from 
high  authority  sufficiently  Indicates: 

"HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
"WASHINGTON,  February  19,  1907. 
"LIBERAL  IMMIGRATION  LEAGUE, 

"150  Nassau  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
"Gentlemen: 

"Referring  again  to  your  kind  invitation 
to  be  present  at  the  mass  meeting  to  be  held 


under  the  auspices  of  your  league  on  the  226 
instant,  would  say  that  I  find  that,  owing  to 
the  engrossing  nature  of  my  duties  here,  I 
shall  be  unable  to  be  present.  I  am  more 
than  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  report 
from  the  conference  committee  so  moderate 
a  bill  as  that  which  has  just  passed  Congress. 

"Actually,  through  the  bonding  privilege, 
people  who  are  now  being  rejected  daily,  be- 
cause of  poor  physique,  low  vitality,  or  lia- 
bility to  become  public  charges,  can,  after 
this  law  takes  effect,  be  admitted,  so  that 
the  campaign  of  the  restrictionists  has  ended 
in  a  bill  under  which  persons  who  cannot 
be  admitted  under  existing  law,  can,  after 
this  new  law  takes  effect,  be  admitted. 

"And  no  additional  persons,  other  than 
epileptics,  certain  classes  of  insane  persons, 
and  a  certain  class  of  contract  laborers  will 
be  excluded. 

"In  regard  to  the  head  tax  of  four  dollars, 
it  is  without  justification,  but  it  will  be  an 
irritation  and  not  a  restriction. 
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"If  we  had  not  accepted  it,  we  probably 
could  not  have  obtained  a  bill,  and  thus  have 
been  deprived  of  the  bonding  clause. 

"I  should  advise  that  your  league  continue. 
The  increased  head  tax  is  worth  protesting 
against,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  notice  was 
publicly  given  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
the  restrictionists  intend  to  continue  their 
campaign,  with  the  idea  of  getting  the  edu- 
cational test  in  the  Sixtieth  Congress. 

"If  the  restrictionists  continue  their  cam- 
paign, you  ought  to  continue  yours,  and  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  work  of  your 
league  during  this  Congress,  without  which 
it  is  quite  certain  there  would  have  been  an 
educational  test  upon  the  statute  books  to- 
day, thus  excluding  yearly  about  200,000  de- 
serving immigrants. 

"Regretting  my  inability  to  attend,  and 
wishing  you  every  success  in  your  efforts,  I 
am, 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"WILLIAM  S.  BENXET." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  letter  that 
under  the  bonding  clause  people  of  poor  phy- 
sique, low  vitality,  or  liable  to  become  a  pub- 
lic charge  can  be  admitted,  and  that  that 
fact  constitutes  it  in  Mr.  Bennet's  opinion 
the  saving  clause  in  that  legislation. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  that  Mr.  Bonnet 
believes  the  head  tax  of  four  dollars  to  be 
"without  justification."  On  that  point,  how- 
ever, opinions  differ.  For  we  have  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  25,  1910, 
page  976,  the  following  statement  by  William 
S.  Bennet  of  New  York:  "One  of  the  reasons 
that  induced  Mr.  Rupert,  Mr.  Howell,  and 
myself  as  House  conferrees  to  consent  to  an 
increase  in  the  head  tax  was  the  fact  that 
we  were  going,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
conferrees,  to  put  that  commission  provision 
in  this  statute,  and  we  raised  the  head  tax 
on  every  alien  from  two  dollars  to  four  dol- 
lars. .  .  .  This  bill,  drafted  practically  by 
the  conferrees  as  to  that  section,  has  brought 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  over 
$4,000,000  in  addition  to  what  would  other- 
wise have  come." 

So  that  so  far  from  being  without  justifi- 
cation, the  four  dollar  head  tax  inserted  in 
the  bill  as  "drafted  practically  by  the  con- 
ferrees" of  whom  Mr.  Bennet  was  one,  is 
commended  for  bringing  $4,000,000  into  the 
treasury,  thus  more  than  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  commission,  the  total  cost  of 
which  will  be  about  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion. 

Another  important  statement  in  Mr.  Ben- 
net's  article  is  as  follows:  "As  a  result  of 
this  commission's  work  the  last  Congress 
passed  the  Lodge  bill  raising  steerage  re- 
quirements above  those  required  of  vessels 
coming  to  any  other  nation." 

It  is  true  that  the  Lodge  bill  did  raise 
the  steerage  requirements  above  those  re- 
quired of  vessels  coming  to  any  other  nation, 
but  a  more  important  fact  omitted  by  Mr. 
Bennet  is  that  although  the  Lodge  bill  as 


reported  from  the  Senate  raised  the  steerage 
requirements  as  compared  with  the  laws  of 
other  nations,  it  materially  lowered  them  as 
compared  with  the  requirements  of  our  own 
United  States  law,  which  was  at  that  time 
about  to  take  effect.  The  defeat  of  this  at- 
tempt to  lower  substantially  the  steerage  re- 
quirements was  due  not  to  the  commission 
nor  to  Mr.  Bennet,  but  to  James  H.  Patten, 
representative  of  the  Immigration  Restric- 
tion League,  and  to  certain  members  of  the 
House  who  successfully  opposed  Mr.  Bennet 
in  this  matter.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  from  John  L.  Burnett  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  of  the  House  committee  on  immi- 
gration, to  the  present  writer,  states  the  ac- 
tual facts  in  regard  to  that  matter: 

"It  is  not  true  that  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission is  responsible  for  the  change  in  the 
air-space  laws.  On  the  contrary,  the  only 
ones  who  appeared  before  the  commission 
were  the  agents  of  the  steamship  company 
and  Commissioner  Chamberlain,  who  wanted 
the  law  so  amended  as  to  comply  with  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  laws.  This  would 
have  reduced  the  space  much  below  what  it 
was  in  section  42  of  the  immigration  law. 
Mr.  Bennet  favored  this  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  but  when  it  reached  the  House  com- 
mittee on  immigration,  we  made  a  fight 
against  it,  and  instead  of  decreasing,  we  in- 
creased the  space.  The  bill  advocated  by 
the  steamship  companies  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Patten 
was  very  active  in  securing  us  facts  upon 
which  to  base  our  fight  in  the  committee 
against  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  Any 
claim  that  this  bill  is  the  outcome  of  the 
action  of  the  Immigration  Commission  is 
positively  untrue." 

The  Immigration  Commission  has  un- 
doubtedly done  some  valuable  work.  It 
will  have  spent  when  it  reports  next  win- 
ter some  $725,000,  and  the  money  has  not 
gone  wholly  without  return.  The  commis- 
sion has  discovered  that  the  shape  of  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  children  of  immigrants 
in  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  some- 
what different  from  the  supposed  shape  of 
the  heads  of  some  other  people  of  the  same 
race.  And  there  is,  I  think,  no  doubt  that 
it  has  secured  other  information  of  equal  or 
even  greater  value.  It  has  investigated  the 
House  of  Lords,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
Catacombs,  as  well  as  other  important 
sources  of  our  more  recent  immigration. 

It  did  not,  however,  find  out,  or  at  least 
did  not  ascertain  with  sufficient  certainty 
to  result  in  effective  action  on  its  part,  the 
serious  conditions  existing  at  Ellis  Island 
which  have  necessitated  a  change  in  admin- 
istration,— conditions  that  the  New  York 
Times  summarized  editorially  as  follows: 

"So-called  charitable  societies  that  are  run 
for  gain;  that  gull  immigrants  into  lending 
them  money  without  interest;  that  demand 
sixty-five  cents  for  each  ostensibly  free  meal; 
that  exact  a  fee  of  two  dollars  from  employ- 
ers for  every  immigrant  supplied;  that  prom- 
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ise  to  guide  incoming  aliens  to  their  friends 
and  relatives,  and,  instead,  beat  them  with 
bludgeons;  that  permit  employes  regularly 
to  consume  intoxicants  on  their  premises; 
that  exchange  money  at  improper  rates,  and 
sell  identification  slips  to  outgoing  aliens 
for  two  dollars  each." 

Congressman  Bennet  attended  the  dinner 
given  on  June  10,  1909,  to  the  commissioner 
under  whom  these  abuses  existed  and  is 
quoted  in  the  daily  press  as  "paying  high 
tribute  to  the  commissioner,"  "speaking 
warmly  of  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  im- 
provements at  Ellis  Island  for  which  he  was 
responsible,"  and  saying  that  "the  commis- 
sion in  its  investigations  had  sent  men  and 
women  over  the  seas  in  the  steerage  of  liners 
to  investigate  conditions,  and  that  these  in- 
vestigators had  never  made  a  report  that 
was  not  favorable  to  him." 

The  man  to  whom  the  country  owes  the 
remedy  of  these  abuses,  through  the  secur- 
ing and  courageous  presentation  of  evidence 
of  their  existence, — evidence  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  the  reappointment  of  the 
commissioner  under  whom  they  occurred, — 
was  again  James  H.  Patten,  secretary  of  the 
Immigration  Restriction  League. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 

"ALIAS  JIMMY  VALENTINE" 

To  THE  EDITOB: 

The  play,  crime,  law  and  the  public,  all 
center  somewhat  in  different  ways,  about 
the  successful  melodrama  which  is  now  be- 
ing acted  every  night  before  large  audiences. 
As  a  play  it  is  interesting  and  in  some  re- 
spects calculated  to  be  useful  by  truths  it 
shows.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  disfigured 
and  inane  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sudden,  overwhelming  and  foolish  love  of 
the  young  girl  for  the  idealized  convict. 
First,  what  is  shown  graphically  and  truly 
is  the  great,  uncontrolled  power  of  the  prison 
warden,  who  is  not  infrequently  ignorant, 
cruel,  a  political  heeler,  and  who  is  unfitted 
morally  and  by  training,  to  hold  the  import- 
ant position  of  autocrat  over  poor,  misguided 
victims  of  hereditary  defects,  surroundings, 
weakness,  misfortune,  innate  depravity. 
Wh'at  really  effective,  daily,  hourly  control 
is  there  of  many  such  wardens?  The  occa- 
sional visiting  of  some  influential  politicians 
with  a  few  badly  balanced,  hysterical,  al- 
though in  a  measure,  perhaps,  well-inten- 


tioned women,  is  of  little  service  in  general. 
There  may  be  some  isolated  instance  for 
one  or  other  reason  in  which  to  the  individ- 
ual they  may  be  useful,  but  generally  they 
do  no  good. 

In  the  play  it  is  shown  strongly,  what  is 
true  in  many  cases:  A  man  who  has  served 
sentence  tries  and  succeeds  in  living  an  hon- 
est, industrious  life  for  several  years.  At 
last,  he  is  tracked,  or  betrayed.  Then  his 
work  comes  to  an  end  and  he  is  not  infre- 
quently arrested  again,  to  stand  trial  for 
a  previous  crime.  The  law  is  here  evidently 
defective.  The  ex-convict,  after  a  certain 
time  of  good  conduct,  should  win  release 
from  prosecution  for  previous  crime  which 
had  been  undetected. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  would  allow 
of  many  really  bad  men  being  at  large  and 
threatening  society  constantly.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it,  practically.  It  would  simply  per- 
mit the  most  intelligent  and  otherwise  dan- 
gerous criminals  to  correct  themselves  and 
to  profit  by  their  previous  bitter  experience. 
The  detective,  the  sleuth,  the  "Javert" 
of  to-day,  who  follows  long  while  and 
ceaselessly  with  unrelenting  search  the  hid- 
den convict,  is  not  seldom  a  man  whose 
traits  are  those  which  inspire  dread  to  all 
but  especially  to  the  man  struggling  to  re- 
habilitate himself,  because  no  consideration 
or  kindness  inspires  him  and  the  good  of 
society  is  not  his  motive,  but  rather  one  of 
relentless  persecution.  If  some  absolutely 
improbable  occurrence  took  place  in  which 
the  convict  should  occupy  the  thrilling  r61e 
of  lifesaver  due  to  his  very  convict's  skill, 
it  might  change  the  detective's  pursuit,  but 
otherwise  the  outlook  of  the  ex-convict  is 
one  of  constant  dread  and  uncertainty. 

Society  has  a  very  distinct  duty  to  the 
criminal  which  is  now  sadly  neglected. 
First,  to  see  to  it  that  when  in  prison  his 
rights  are  protected.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  proper  oversight  of  the  officials  and 
this  oversight  must  be  in  the  hands  of  prop- 
erly selected  volunteer  visitors. 

Second,  the  criminal  must  have  a  chance 
to  rehabilitate  himself.  This  can  be  brought 
about  only  when  he  is  able  to  be  protected 
against  informers  and  sleuths.  Of  course,  I 
mean  those  who  really  repent  and  intend, 
God  willing,  to  reform.  Humanely  speaking, 
I  urge  with  all  possible  earnestness,  that  the 
public  give  them  the  opportunity. 

BEVERLEY  ROBINSON,  M.  D. 

New  York. 
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Perhaps  there  was  nothing  more  sig- 
nificant at  St.  Louis  than  the  discussion 
of  widows.  Every  time  the  question 
came  up  at  this  second  largest  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
(Philadelphia  still  ranks  first),  it 
switched  over  from  plans  for  relief  or 
from  any  other  angle  at  which  it  was 
approached,  to  an  accusing  question, 
How  came  they  to  be  widows? 

It  sounds  all  but  ridiculous  to  speak 
of  preventing  widows,  yet  that  was  what 
was  discussed.  It  was  in  a  way  the  key- 
note of  the  meeting  for  every  problem 
of  dependence,  of  education,  of  crime,  of 
health,  is  infinitely  sharpened  when  it 
falls  on  a  woman's  shoulders.  Did  the 
boys  run  wild  for  lack  of  a  father's 
stern  hand; 'did  the  gipls  fall  into  evil 
ways  because  the  mothers  were  away  at 
work;  did  scanty  women's  wages  mean 
meager  meals  and  a  rickety  baby;  were 
all  the  children  sent  to  work  early  at  the 
first  futureless  task  that  offered  wages ; 
did  the  mother  break  down  from  the 
double  hazard  of  self-support  and  home- 
making;  did  she  contract  tuberculosis  in 
an  unsanitary  factory;  did  she  go  insane 
from  worry;  did  she  crowd  lodgers  into 
her  home — if  any  one  of  a  score  of  such 
things  happened,  the  question  was  not, 
why  did  it  happen,  but  why  was  she  a 
widow  ? 

So  the  workers  in  charity  turned  from 
their  unending  task  of  filling  the  widow's 
cruse  and  demanded  of  industry  in  its 
characteristic  accidents  and  diseases,  in 
the  deadly  monotony  and  speeding  up  of 
its  processes,  in  the  inadequacy  of  its 
wages  as  measured  in  terms  of  family 
life — demanded  of  industry  an  answer 
as  to  why  it  has  put  upon  society  a  charge 
for  pensions  such  as  no  government  has 
every  borne  from  war.  So  it  is,  that 
charity  seeks  justice. 

June  11,  1910. 


TO     PROHIBIT     USE     OF 
POISONOUS  PHOSPHOROUS 

The  bill  introduced  in  Congress  June 
2  by  Representative  John  Esch  of  Wis- 
consin, prohibiting  use  of  poisonous 
phosphorous  in  making  matches,  is  drawn 
to  take  away  from  the  United  States 
the  stigma  of  being  the  last  country  of 
any  commercial  importance  to  take  such 
a  step.  It  is  a  direct  result  of  the  study 
of  the  industry  made  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
through  its  secretary,  John  B.  Andrews. 
The  subject  has  been  discussed  very  little 
in  this  country,  but  the  studies  of  this 
association,  the  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee on  occupational  standards  at  the  St. 
Louis  sessions  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  the 
appointment  in  Illinois  of  a  State  Com- 
mission on  Occupational  Diseases  all 
point  to  an  awakening  of  public  opinion. 
Less  obviously  destructive  than  work- 
accidents,  work-diseases  probably  take 
greater  toll  of  human  life  and  produc- 
tive capacity  every  year.  Phosphorous 
poisoning  results  in  a  loathsome  disease 
which  most  frequently  attacks  the  jaw 
and  destroys  the  bone  tissue  until  fright- 
fully disfiguring  operations  must  be  per- 
formed. It  is  entirely  unnecessary,  for 
there  is  a  harmless  phosphorous  to  which 
there  is  no  objection  except  slightly  in- 
creased cost. 

Dr.  Andrews's  study  covered  fifteen 
American  match  factories  in  the.  year 
1909,  and  showed  conclusively  that  in 
spite  of  every  modern  method  in  opera- 
tion, phosphorous  poisoning  exists  in  this 
country  in  a  serious  form.  He  found 
eighty-two  cases  in  these  fifteen  factories 
and  records  of  more  than  one  hundred 
occurring  within  a  short  time,  although 
there  is  a  popular  impression  that  the 
trouble  has  not  existed  in  this  country 
in  a  serious  form  for  twenty  years. 
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Twenty  cases  were  found  in  one  small 
factory  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
Fifteen  of  these  resulted  in  permanent 
deformity  through  the  loss  of  one  or  both 
jaws,  and  several  resulted  in  death.  In 
another  factory  records  were  found  of 
twenty-one  cases,  six  of  them  during 
1909.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  employes 
of  the  fifteen  factories  were  found  work- 
ing under  conditions  which  exposed  them 
to  the  fumes  of  phosphorous  and  the 
danger  of  poisoning.  Women  and  chil- 
dren are  more  exposed  than  men,  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  all  women  and  eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  all  children  employed 
being  directly  exposed.  The  employes 
are  often  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  the 
trade  and  in  some  factories  not  a  warn- 
ing was  posted. 

Great  Britain  held  aloof  for  some  time 
from  the  international  convention  called 
by  the  International  Association  for  La- 
bor Legislation  to  draft  uniform,  pro- 
hibitive laws  in  regard  to  poisonous  phos- 
phorous, as  that  country  was  trying  a 
system  of  local  control.  This  system 
has  been  proved  entirely  inadequate  and 
Great  Britain  has  now  joined  in  the  in- 
ternational treaty  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture, importation  and  sale  of  matches 
made  of  the  poisonous  variety. 

The  principal  manufacturers  of  the 
country  have  gone  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  passage  of  this  bill.  None  of 
them  can  take  the  step  alone  because  of 
the  higher  cost  of  the  non-poisonous 
phosphorous.  All  of  them  will  be  on  an 
equal  footing  if  the  bill  is  passed.  We 
can  conceive  of  no  possible  reason  for 
Congress  refusing  to  pass  it. 

ALL  HANDS  ROUND  FOR 
FULL  RECREATION  PLAN 

A  significant  meeting  was  held  recently 
at  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  in  the  in- 
terests of  public  recreation.  Henry  Mos- 
cowitz  acted  as  presiding  officer.  The 
speakers  included  such  well-known  work- 
ers with  children  and  young  people  as 
Ernest  K.  Coulter  of  the  Children's 
Court;  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels,  the  au- 
thority on  dance  halls;  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Gulick  of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America,  and  Alderman  A.  S.  Drescher 


who  is  chairman  of  the  Park  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Ill-health 
prevented  Jacob  A.  Riis  from  attending 
as  he  had  expected. 

The  significance  of  the  meeting,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  in  the  able  ad- 
dresses from  able  people  as  in  the  com- 
bination of  organizations  represented 
and  the  attitude  taken  towards  the  prob- 
lem of  recreation.  For  years  much  fine 
work  has  been  done  in  specific  direc- 
tions in  the  interests  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  The  athletics  fostered  by  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  Athletic  League,  the  folk 
dancing  of  the  girls'  branch,  the  play- 
ground movement,  the  dance  hall  agita- 
tion, the  moving  picture  propaganda,  all 
receive  and  deserve  hearty  recognition 
for  their  constructive  work.  This  meet- 
ing brought  out  and  clinched  the  welding 
together  of  the  people  interested  in  them 
and  the  recognition  that  all  are  parts  of 
a  larger  movement  in  the  interests  of 
recreation. 

The  work  which  has  been  quietly  done 
by  the  Citizens'  Recreation  Committee 
during  the  past  year  is  responsible  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  for  this  out- 
come. That  the  movement  has  great 
weight  is  evidenced  by  the  announce- 
ment made  that  the  Toombs  bill  making 
possible  a  recreation  commission  for  New 
York  city,  had  passed.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  Mayor  Gaynor  to  appoint  a 
group  of  citizens  to  direct  the  construc- 
tive work  of  the  city  in  recreation  lines, 
embracing  all  the  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  the  subject  and  which  were  rep- 
resented so  effectively  at  the  Cooper 
Union  meeting. 

A  second  case  for  congratulation,  also 
announced  at  the  meeting,  was  the  pass- 
age of  the  Brough  bill  which  licenses  and 
regulates  dance  halls.  This  measure  is 
the  outcome  of  the  fine  work  which  has 
been  done  by  the  Committee  on  Vaca- 
tion Amusements  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels. 

Resolutions  of  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  Assemblyman  Toombs  and  Sen- 
ator Brough  were  passed  unanimously  at 
the  meeting,  and  a  third  resolution  asking 
the  mayor  to  give  his  favorable  consid- 
eration to  the  Toombs  bill  and  to  the  ul- 
timate appointment  of  the  commission 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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Alderman  Drescher  made  the  most  of 
the  opportunity  given  him  in  presenting 
the  claims  of  his  plan  for  creating  a  mu- 
nicipal bath  house  at  Coney  Island.  For 
this  purpose  $175,000  has  already  been 
appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
which  is  held  up  by  the  bath  house  in- 
terests of  the  island.  The  objections  to 
the  plan  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
open  to  the  keenest  ridicule,  and  Alder- 
man Drescher  presented  them  most  ef- 
fectively. The  rounds  of  applause  which 
greeted  his  arguments  for  the  plan  show- 
ed how  thoroughly  interested  the  citizens 
are  that  at  least  a  beginning  be  made 
towards  opening  up  the  seashore  for  the 
use  of  the  people. 

On  the  whole  the  meeting  was  more 
than  an  ordinary  one  and  marks  the  es- 
tablishment in  New  York  of  the  new  at- 
titude towards  recreation  in  which  the 
importance  of  a  constructive  policy  is 
realized,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  steps 
which  shall  insure  its  steady  and  continu- 
ous development. 

JUNIOR    REPUBLIC 
NEAR  PITTSBURGH 

Some  eighteen  months  ago  the  George 
Junior  Republic  at  Freeville,  N.  YM 
sent  out  a  colony  to  Grove  City,  Pa., 
where  the  untiring  agitation  of  Leonard 
S.  Levin  of  Pittsburgh  had  borne  fruit 
in  a  no-acre  farm  on  which  the  home- 
less and  unfortunate  boys  and  girls  from 
the  Juvenile  Court  at  Pittsburgh  could 
be  made  useful  and  responsible  members 
of  society.  The  George  Junior  Repub- 
lic of  Western  Pennsylvania  was  organ- 
ized with  Mr.  Levin  as  president,  A.  K. 
Oliver  of  Pittsburgh  and  J.  P.  Barr  of 
Grove  City  as  vice-presidents;  P.  T.  M. 
McCready  and  H.  C.  McEldowney,  both 
of  Pittsburgh,  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 
In  addition  to  these  the  board  of  trustees 
includes  George  H.  Banner,  Samuel  W. 
Black  and  C.  H.  Choate  of  Pittsburgh 
and  J.  M.  Martin  of  Grove  City. 

Harris  G.  Leroy,  a  "citizen"  of  Free- 
ville, was  appointed  superintendent  and 
under  his  direction  and  that  of  his  wife 
the  little  band  of  pioneers  set  to  work 
to  make  a  home  for  the  citizens  that  were 
to  be.  The  'republic/  the  seventh  in  this 


ROBERT  KOCH. 
1844—1910. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Koch  at  his  home  In 
Berlin  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  recalls  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  a  man,  who,  In  pathological  re- 
search, stands  with  Pasteur  In  the  ranks'  of 
those  who  have  pointed  out  the  ways  in  which 
social  reformers  might  prevent  disease  and  lessen 
human  suffering.  His  most  noteworthy  discovery 
was  the  Isolation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  1883, 
the  date  which  marks  the  real  beginning  of 
the  world-wide  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 
Through  this  discovery  men  realized  that  con- 
sumption could  be  prevented,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives, 
and  the  hope  of  the  ultimate  conquest  of  this 
disease. . 


country,  has  flourished.  The  single 
house  has  grown  to  three,  much  of  the 
work  of  building  and  repairing  being 
done  by  the  boys,  and  new  quarters,  espe- 
cially a  dormitory  for  girls  and  a  work- 
shop, are  needed  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  population. 

The  constitution  and  the  principles  of 
self-government  and  self-support  on 
which  the  Grove  City  republic  is  based 
are  brought  from  Freeville.  At  the  town 
meeting  the  boys,  who  must  be  over  fif- 
teen, the  girls  over  fourteen,  discuss,  and 
settle  the  affairs  of  their  state.  At  the 
weekly  court  they  deal  with  their  crime 
problem.  The  citizens  work  five  hours, 
and  attend  the  school  directed  by  the 
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president  and  teachers  of  Grove  City 
College,  five  hours  a  day.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  farming  work  the  new  re- 
public has  a  feature  not  found  in  the 
others,  that  is  a  Federal  Agricultural  Sta- 
tion where  the  care  of  orchards  is  taught 
by  an  expert. 

Wages  are  regulated  in  accordance 
with  skill  and  payment  of  board  by 
amount  of  earning.  The  actual  running 
expenses  for  each  child  are  about  twen- 
ty dollars  a  month,  and  this  is  met  in 
part  by  parents  and  in  part  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY 
CHILD    CONFERENCE 

Nearly  200  men  and  women  including 
college  presidents,  philanthropists,'  offi- 
cials and  managers  of  children's  institu- 
tions, college  professors,  public  school 
superintendents  and  teachers,  judges,  and 
social  workers  gathered  at  the  William 
T.  Carter  Junior  Republic,  Redington, 
Pa.,  to  organize  the  first  Lehigh  Valley 
Child-Helping  "Conference.  Besides  the 
various  institutions,  societies  and  organi- 
zations of  the  Lehigh  Valley  the  follow- 
ing were  officially  represented  in  the 
membership  of  the  conference:  the 
League  of  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tions of  Philadelphia,  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Civic  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  the  Pennsylvania  Juvenile 
Court  and  Probation  Association  and  the 
faculties  of  Lafayette  College  and  Le- 
high University. 

The  keynote  of  the  conference  was 
sounded  in  the  address  of  welcome  by 
James  Struthers  Heberling,  superintend- 
ent of  the  William  T.  Carter  Junior  Re- 
public, at  whose  instigation  the  confer- 
ence was  called.  He  said: 

If  the  child  is— and  I  think  that  we  will 
all  agree  with  Judge  Llndsey  that  he  is— 
the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  nation,  then 
the  founding  of  this  conference  is  a  practi- 
cal step  toward  the  civic  regeneration  of  this 
valley.  The  child  of  the  immigrant  is  here 
to  stay.  He  will  have  equal  standing  with 
your  child  and  mine  in  civic  life  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  child  in  the  mining  regions 
appeals  to  us  for  consideration.  The  child 
in  our  rural  districts  needs  the  opportunities 
denied  him  through  ignorance  and  false 


economy.  The  streets  of  every  town  are 
worthy  of  your  thought.  The  moving  pic- 
ture show  may  be  a  harmless  recreation  or 
a  serious  moral  menace.  The  city  boy  cries 
for  a  playground.  Children  in  the  industrial 
sections  of  some  of  our  towns  live  in  filth 
and  neglect  equal  to  any  city  slum.  Miss 
Miner  of  New  York  told  me  recently  that  the 
Lehigh  Valley  is  noted  in  the  Night  Court  for 
the  young  girls  who  have  drifted  from  the 
beauty  and  supposed  Christian  influences  of 
this  country  valley  into  the  maelstrom  of 
iniquity  of  the  metropolis.  Prevention  is 
so  much  easier  than  reform.  We  must  create 
ideals  for  the  children  in  our  homes,  our 
schools  and  institutions.  Personal  touch  is 
the  basis  for  constructive  work  in  the  devel- 
opment of  child  character. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Thaeler  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  Bethlehem,  responded  and  Rev. 
A.  B.  Bunn  VanOrmer  of  Shippensburg 
spoke  on  the  Atypical  Child  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.  He  declared  that  the  teacher 
has  as  important  a  problem  to  solve  with 
the  precocious  as  with  the  mentally  de- 
ficient child.  The  public  schools  should 
be  relieved  of  the  care  of  feeble-minded 
children,  and  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  the  care  of  dull 
children.  They  often  intensify  a  child's 
stupidity  by  constant  emphasis  of  it.  Dr. 
VanOrmer,  who  attacked  the  subject 
from  the  pedagogical  and  psychological 
point  of  view,  recommended  a  larger  ap- 
peal in  the  education  of  the  defective 
child  and  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  pre- 
ventive work  is  the  key  to  the  problem. 
Discussion  was  led  by  James  J.  Bevan, 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Carbon  county.  A  very  human  note  was 
sounded  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Griffith,  proba- 
tion officer  of  Northampton  county,  and 
general  secretary  ©f  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  Easton,  who  spoke  on 
Prevention  and  Probation  as  Child-Help- 
ing Agencies  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  She 
expressed  her  unbounded  faith  in  the  boy 
and  girl,  and  said  that  with  tact,  sym- 
pathy and  personal  appeal  the  most  un- 
promising home  can  be  reconstructed  by 
a  probation  officer.  She  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  Juvenile  Court  is  primarily 
for  the  protection  of  the  child.  Discus- 
sion was  led  by  F.  M.  Trexler,  judge  of 
Lehigh  county  and  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Juvenile  Court  and  Proba- 
tion Association. 

After  a  luncheon  and  social  hour  on 
the  lawn  surrounding  the  republic  build- 
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ings,  the  conference  re-assembled  to  listen 
to  an  address  by  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Brunn 
of  the  Italian  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Hazleton,  on  The  Child  of  the  Immi- 
grant. Among  other  striking  things  the 
speaker  claimed  that  a  square  deal  is  not 
given  the  child  of  the  immigrant  in  Penn- 
sylvania— that  he  is  better  off  in  his  own 
country  than  under  American  influence, 
from  which  he  learns  parental  disrespect. 
Children  of  immigrants  furnish  four- 
fifths  of  the  juvenile  "criminals"  in 
America.  Separated  from  real  Ameri- 
can influence  there  is  no  point  of  contact 
between  the  American  and  the  foreigner, 
and  we  shall  never  do  effective  work  un- 
til we  find  it.  He  cited  the  deplorable 
living  conditions  in  the  mining  towns  ad- 
jacent to  the  Lehigh  Valley  as  a  prob- 
lem for  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
conference.  Florence  Hughes,  head- 
worker  of  the  Neighborhood  House  at 
Palmerton,  discussed  the  main  points  in 
Dr.  Brunn's  address. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  president  of  the 
League  of  Home  and  Schools  Associa- 
tions of  Philadelphia,  urged  the  Lehigh 
Valley  to  open  the  schoolhouses  at  night 
for  educational,  social  and  neighborhood 
use.  William  H.  Slotter,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  of  Bucks 
county,  Pa.,  led  the  discussion.  Among 
other  speakers  were  Edwin  D.  Solen- 
berger,  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania ;  Lucy  M.  Burd, 
founder  and  principal  of  the  Burd  In- 
dustrial School  at  Fretz;  Dr.  Ballentine 
of  the  newly  founded  Farm  School  at 
Perkiomen,  Rev.  B.  F.  Sanderson  of 
Bethlehem  and  Mrs.  Philip  Pfatteicher 
of  Easton. 

Next  year's  officers  are :  J.  S.  Heber- 
ling  of  Redington,  president;  Judge  F. 
M.  Trexler  of  Allentown  and  David  J. 
Pearsall  of  Mauch  Chunk,  vice-presi- 
dents ;  F.  W.  Freeman  of  Easton,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  resolutions  approved  the  proposed 
federal  children's  bureau ;  the  kindergar- 
tens, especially  those  under  religious  di- 
rection, urged  a  state  home  for  incurable 
children  and  better  care  for  the  feeble- 
minded; and  earnest  effort  toward 
"Christianizing  the  immigrant,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  children." 


IS   THE    SURVEY    BIASED? 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  31  pub- 
lished the  following  communication  con- 
cerning THE  SURVEY: 

CALLS    "SURVEY"  BIASED. 


Favors    the    Side    of    Labor    in    Industrial 
Conflicts. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

I  have  had  reason  for  some  time  to  fear 
that  the  articles  in  THK  SURVEY,  the  regu- 
lar organ  of  the  Charity  Organization  of 
New  York,  are  biased  on  the  side  of  labor. 
As  THE  SURVEY  has  great  influence  among 
social  workers,  and  as,  on  the  whole,  it 
stands  for  the  betterment  of  human  con- 
ditions, it  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  its 
larger  usefulness  is  so  hampered  by  an  evi- 
dent animus  against  all  capital. 

In  the  current  number  there  is  an  article 
by  Elizabeth  G.  Evans  on  The  Roxbury 
Carpet  Factory  Strike.  The  "heroines  of 
the  strike  are  the  weavers,"  the  managers 
of  the  mill  are  cold-blooded  men  who  de- 
sire "to  make  profits  at  the  workers'  ex- 
pense." 

"Profits  must  go  to  the  maintenance  of 
non-producers  who  neither  toil  nor  spin, 
and  the  loyalty  of  those  in  authority  runs 
wholly  to  these  absentee  owners,  and  in 
no  degree  to  the  faithful  women  who  have 
worked  so  long  at  the  looms.  Thus  the 
common  interests  and  mutual  good-will  of 
the  old  days  have  come  to  be  replaced  by 
a  cash-nexus  pure  and  simple.  Human 
ties  may  still  bind  the  workers  together; 
they  no  longer  cut  a  figure  between  em- 
ployer and  employed." 

A  black  picture  is  drawn  of  the  hard- 
hearted corporation  refusing  to  receive  the 
committee  of  the  strikers.  The  corporation 
is  painted  as  waiting  greedily  until  the 
strikers  should  be  starved  out.  At  last, 
however,  (apparently  according  to  Miss 
Evans  only  when  facing  failure),  the  man- 
agers consent  to  meet  one  Golden,  an  intelli- 
gent workingman.  In  her  own  language, 
"when  these  men  got  together  .... 
just  two  conferences  sufficed  to  settle  the 
strike.  It  was  a  victory  for  the  weavers 
on  every  point,"  yet  all  the  credit  is  given 
to  this  man  Golden,  "intelligent,  sober- 
minded,  well-informed,  &c.,"  and  not  one 
word  of  praise,  even  of  just  dues,  is  be- 
stowed on  those  managers  who  somehow, 
for  all  their  lack  of  human  quality,  for  all 
their  insistence  on  a  "cash-nexus,"  must 
have  been  very  fine,  just  men  to  undertake 
to  do  away  with  all  the  causes  for  griev- 
ance in  just  two  conferences!  Not  one 
word  does  the  author  utter  to  show  that 
corporations  may  not  always  know  all  that 
goes  on,  and  that  when  there  is  a  reason 
for  a  strike  the  capitalists  are  ready  to  ac- 
cede to  it.  The  whole  animus  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  against  the  corporation  as  a  money- 
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grinding,  cold-blooded  organization.  The 
whole  praise  is  reserved  for  the  union  that 
wrung  the  withers  of  the  capitalists. 

A^NIE  NATHAN  MEYER. 
New  York,  May  28,  1910. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mrs.  Meyer  has 
fully  disproved  her  own  point.  If  the 
employers  granted  every  demand  of  the 
workers  after  two  conferences,  the  jus- 
tice of  those  demands  stands  established. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  Roxbury 
strike,  as  readers  of  Mrs.  Evans's  article 
will  recall,  was  "a  twelve  and  one-half 
per  cent  cut  (in  wages)  for  the  velvet 
weavers,  to  be  followed  presently  by  a 
second  similar  cut,  with  a  two  weeks' 
lay-off  following."  This  made  a  reason- 
able standard  of  living  impossible,  with 
the  increased  cost  of  food,  for  these  very 
intelligent  American  women — New  Eng- 
landers — who  organized  and  struck  and 
won  back  their  old  wages  (which  were 
not  excessive)  and  the  acknowledged 
right  to  collective  bargaining. 

Mrs.  Evans  did  not  fail  to  give  the 
employers'  side.  She  told  of  the  friend- 
ly personal  relations  with  the  men  who 
founded  the  business,  and  of  the  change 
when  it  became  a  corporation  with  ab- 
sentee proprietors.  She  told  how  they 
attempted  to  reduce  costs  by  cutting 
wages,  how  they  refused  to  deal  with  the 
strikers,  how  they  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  fill  the  strikers'  places  with  Armenian, 
Polish  and  Greek  strike  breakers,  and 
how  finally  they  granted  the  demands  of 
their  own  trained  workers.  The  article 
throughout  was  a  statement  of  fact. 

We  repeat  that  John  Golden  is  "intel- 
ligent, sober-minded,  bred  up  in  the 
English  trade-union  school,  well-inform- 
ed as  to  market  conditions  and  wages  in 
competing  concerns."  Such  labor  lead- 
ers as  John  Golden  effect  the  peaceful 
and  fair  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes, and  not  a  few  manufacturers  have 
come  to  realize  it. 

Mrs.  Evans's  article,  though  brief,  was 
complete  with  one  exception.  She  omit- 
ted to  tell  of  the  very  practical  help  she 
gave  not  only  to  the  strikers,  but  to  the 
employers  as  well,  by  winning  the  con- 
sent of  the  latter  to  the  conference  which 
settled  the  strike.  It  will  interest  Mrs. 
Meyer  to  know  that  Mrs.  Evans  (who  is 


Mrs.  Glendower  Evans  of  Boston),  is  a 
woman  of  means,  a  stockholder  in  indus- 
trial concerns  as  well  as  a  warm  friend 
of  working  women.  She  has  both 
preached  and  practiced  the  doctrine  that 
stockholders  are  responsible  for  the  ways 
that  the  dividends  they  receive  are 
earned,  and  are  thus  under  obligation 
beyond  others  to  help  in  bettering  the 
conditions  of  those  by  whose  work  they 
live. 

We  believe  that  if  Mrs.  Meyer  had 
such  exact,  personal  information  as  to 
the  real  motives  of  and  the  issues  raised 
by  the  strikers  as  Mrs.  Evans  possesses, 
she  would  not  have  written  this  letter  to 
the  Times  or  an  earlier  letter  to  THE 
SURVEY  (published  in  our  issue  for  Jan- 
uary 22)  in  which  she  criticised  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson's  article  on  the  shirt- 
waist strike  in  New  York.  After  all, 
one  cannot  realize  in  full  the  meaning  of 
such  a  strike  as  that  in  Roxbury  unless 
one  has  some  personal  appreciation  of 
what  a  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  re- 
duction in  wages  means  to  a  woman 
earning  at  the  most  twelve  or  thirteen 
dollars  a  week,  with  children  or  aged 
parents  dependent  upon  her. 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  THE 
WORLD 

HAMILTON  HOLT 

Managing  Editor  the  Independent 

The  foreign  relations  committee  has 
just  reported  back  favorably  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  bearing 
the  name  of  Congressman  Bennet  of 
New  York  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  "to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  utilizing  existing  interna- 
tional agencies  for  the  purpose  of  limit- 
ing the  armaments  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  by  international  agreement,  and 
of  constituting  the  combined  navies  of 
the  world  an  international  force  for  the 
preservation  of  universal  peace.1'  This 
bill  is  a  ways  and  means  measure  to 
bring  about  a  world  federation,  limited 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  so  that  our 
recommendations  to  the  Third  Hague 
Conference  of  1915  may  be  well  consid- 
ered and  far-reaching.  It  is  indorsed 
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by  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  the 
International  School  of  Peace  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  New  England  Arbitration 
and  Peace  Congress  held  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  on  May  n.  If  passed  it 
will  be  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
government  has  officially  recognized  that 
the  true  philosophy  of  the  peace  move- 
ment requires  world  federation  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  universal  peace. 

In  his  famous  essay  Perpetual  Peace 
published  in  1795,  Emanuel  Kant  de- 
clared that  we  can  never  have  universal 
peace  imtil  the  world  is  politically  organ- 
ized, and  it  will  never  be  possible  to  or- 
ganize the  world  politically  until  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nations  have  a  representa- 
tive form  of  government.  At  last  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  have  achieved 
in  some  measure  representative  govern- 
ment. Russia  has  its  Duma ;  China  has 
announced  that  shortly  it  will  promulgate 
a  constitution,  while  Turkey  and  Persia 
have  each  just  gone  through  the  throes 
of  revolution  and  emerged  with  a  vigor- 
ous parliament.  If  Kant's  philosophy  is 
sound,  therefore,  the  world  is  at  last 
ready  for  world  organization  and  uni- 
versal peace. 

The  only  two  powers  that  ever  have 
or  ever  can  govern  human  beings  are 
force  and  reason — war  and  law.  If  we 
do  not  have  one  we  must  have  the  other. 
The  problem  before  the  world  is  how  to 
decrease  the  area  of  war  and  increase  the 
area  of  law  until  war  vanishes  and  law 
envelopes  the  world.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment the  world  is  organized  into  fifty- 
nine  nations  claiming  independence  and 
within  their  territories  —  nominally  at 
least — organization,  law  and  peace  pre^ 
vail.  We  have  already  learned  to  sub- 
stitute law  for  war  in  cities  and  states 
and  even  up  to  the  fifty-nine  nations ;  but 
in  that  international  realm  over  and 
above  each  nation  in  which  each  nation 
is  equally  sovereign,  the  only  way  at  the 
present  moment  for  a  nation  to  secure 
its  rights  is  by  the  use  of  force.  Force, 
therefore,  or  war,  as  it  is  called  when 
exerted  by  a  nation  against  another  na- 
tion, is  at  present  the  only  legal  and 
final  method  of  settling  international  dif- 
ferences. In  other  words  the  nations  are 
in  that  stage  of  civilization  today  where 


without  a  qualm  they  claim  the  right  to 
settle  their  disputes  in  a  manner  they 
would  put  their  own  subjects  to  death 
for  imitating.  The  peace  movement, 
therefore,  is  nothing  but  the  process  of 
substituting  law  for  war. 

But  how  can  we  best  create  law  in  the 
international  realm.  Certainly  not  by 
the  cumbrous  methods  of  the  present. 
Today  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  code 
of  international  law  which  is  binding  on 
the  nations.  What  passes  under  the 
name  of  international  law  is  simply  a 
series  of  arguments,  maxims,  precedents 
and  opinions.  It  is  the  work,  not  of  leg- 
islators, but  of  scholars.  The  nations 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept  it  or  re- 
ject it  as  they  wish.  Before  we  can 
have  a  real  international  law  we  must 
have  behind  it  some  conscious  political 
organization  to  give  it  sanction  and  va- 
lidity, and  that  implies  a  federation  of 
the  world. 

The  history  of  international  law  pre- 
sents striking  analogies  to  the  history  of 
private  law.  Likewise,  the  history  of 
the  organization  of  the  "United  Nations," 
which  is  to  give  sanction  to  international 
law,  will  correspond  to  the  history  of  the 
organization  of  the  thirteen  American 
colonies  into  the  United  States.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  furnishes  the 
model  for  the  United  Nations.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  foreshadows 
the  declaration  of  interdependence. 

The  beginnings  of  world  organization, 
however,  have  already  taken  place.  In 
the  Hague  Court  and  the  recurring 
Hague  Conferences  we  see  the  germs  of 
the  international  court  and  the  parlia- 
ment of  man.  The  problem  is  how  to 
develop  these  so  that  they  will  become 
the  judicial  and  legislative  departments 
of  a  powerful  world  constitution,  just  as 
our  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Conti- 
nental Congress  developed  into  the  pres- 
ent United  States  Constitution,  which 
a  century  of  storm  and  stress  has  not 
broken  and  which  still  serves  as  a  model 
to  all  the  republics  of  the  earth. 

A  careful  study  of  existing  arbitration 
treaties  and  of  the  work  of  the  first  and 
second  Hague  Conferences  shows  that 
our  international  law  is  at  the  same  stage 
of  development  as  private  law  of  about 
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the  tenth  century  while  the  organization 
of  the  "United  Nations"  has  reached  the 
same  stage  of  progress  that  our  thirteen 
states  did  before  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787. 

The  problem,  therefore,  before  the 
world  is  to  perfect  the  Hague  Courts  and 
Conferences  so  that  finally,  if  it  be 
deemed  necessary,  we  may  even  add  a 
world  executive  and  thus  create  the 
united  nations  in  the  very  image  of  the 
United  States. 

The  peace  advocates  from  Penn  and 
Kant  and  Hugo  and  Burritt  down  to 
Hale  and  Bartholdt  and  Carnegie  have 
long  realized  that  world  federation  is  the 
key  to  peace  and  disarmament.  Even 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  remarkable  Nobel 
peace  address  the  other  day  at  Christiania 
goes  so  far  as  to  urge  a  ''league  of  peace" 
to  abolish  war,  paradoxically,  by  force 
if  necessary.  The  governments  them- 
selves, however,  have  not  yet  officially 
recognized  that  world  organization  is 
the  goal  of  international  effort,  though 
they  have  unconsciously  and  inevitably 
been  driven  much  faster  and  farther 
along  this  path  than  they  realize.  The 
passage  of  the  Bennet  bill,  however, 
will  remedy  this.  The  creation  of  a 
world  federation  commission  would 
guarantee  to  our  own  people  as  well  as  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  in  earnest  and  ready  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  only  practical  and  promising 
method  of  obtaining  international  peace. 

It  seems  the  destiny  of  the  United 
States  to  lead  in  the  peace  movement. 
The  United  States  is  the  world  in  minia- 
ture. It  is  a  demonstration  that'  all  the 
races  of  the  world  can  live  in  peace  under 
one  government  and  its  chief  value  to 
civilization  is  a  demonstration  of  what 
this  form  of  government  is.  We  have 
settled  more  disputes  by  arbitration  than 
any  other  nation.  In  all  history  no  men 
have  done  more  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
peace  than  the  two  Pennsylvanians,  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 
David  Low  Dodge  of  New  York  in  1815 
founded  the  first  peace  society  of  the 
world.  Two  generations  ago  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt and  a  dozen  others  in  New  York  and 
New  England  went  up  and  down  this 
country,  and  even  over  to  Europe,  urging 


and  prophesying  the  formation  of  an 
international  court  which  Burritt  declared 
when  it  came  into  existence  "would  con- 
stitute the  highest  court  of  appeals  this 
side  the  bar  of  eternal  justice."  Com- 
ing down  to  more  recent  times  it  is  prob- 
ably a  fact  that  the  late  Frederick  W. 
Holls  of  New  York  had  more  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Hague  Court 
than  anyone  else,  while  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  given  it  a  palace  in  which  it  shall 
hereafter  sit.  The  United  States  took 
the  first  case  to  the  Hague  Court  that 
ever  came  before  it  and  the  American 
minister  at  Venezuela  sent  the  second 
case  there,  which  brought  all  the  great 
powers  before  its  bar,  and  established 
it  in  the  estimation  of  civilization.  Mr. 
Bartholdt  was  the  first  man  who  ever 
stood  up  in  a  national  parliament  and 
suggested  turning  the  Hague  Confer- 
ences into  a  real  international  parliament. 
Elihu  Root  planned  the  idea  of  having 
the  Second  Hague  Conference  create  a 
world  court  modelled  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  now  Secre- 
tary Knox  has  announced  its  early  estab- 
lishment. President  Roosevelt's  Chris- 
tiania address  is  nothing  else  than  a 
plea  for  the  federation  of  the  world.  Not 
since  the  "Great  Design"  of  Henry  IV 
of  France  proposed  in  1602,  has  one  who 
has  represented  a  great  people  ever  pro- 
mulgated so  comprehensive  a  plan  for 
universal  peace.  Mr.  Taft  says  that  if 
the  Bennet  bill  becomes  a  law  he  will 
appoint  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  chairman 
of  the  commission.  Does  not  the  last 
sentence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  address  in- 
dicate that  he  would  feel  compelled  to 
accept  the  honor?  He  says:  "But  the 
ruler  or  statesman  who  should  bring 
about  such  a  combination  (league  of 
peace)  would  have  earned  his  place  in 
history  for  all  time  and  his  title  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  mankind." 

If  the  world  federation  commission  is 
appointed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment with  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  chair- 
man, can  anyone  believe  that  the  day  will 
not  be  brought  measurably  nearer,  when 
as  Victor  Hugo  prophesied  in  1849,  "tne 
only  battlefield  will  be  the  market  open- 
ing to  commerce  and  the  human  mind! 
opening  to  new  ideas?" 

June  11,  1910. 


GRAHAM  ROMEYN  TAYLOR 


HOMER   FOLKS. 


President    of    the    1911     National    Conference    of 
Charities   and   Correction   at  Boston. 


With  a  fresher  grip  on  human  facts 
and  a  keener  insight  into  what  they 
mean,  with  a  firmer  and  more  earnest 
faith  in  the  cause  of  what  ought  to  he, 
and  with  a  larger  consciousness  of  power 
through  co-operation,  the  delegates  to  the 
National  Conference,  of  Charities  and 
Correction  in  St.  Louis,  May  19-26, 

June  11,  1910. 


found  that  their  thirty-seventh  gathering 
revealed,  as  perhaps  never  before,  the 
drive  and  momentum  of  the  movement 
for  social  betterment.  There  were  a  more 
insistent  search  for  the  bottom  facts,  a 
more  painstaking  effort  to  get  at  causes, 
a  greater  dissatisfaction  with  temporary 
remedies,  a  clearer  placing  of  responsi- 
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bility  at  the  door  of  industrial  conditions, 
a  quicker  sense  of  outrage  and  a  stronger 
protest  at  wrong  and  injustice. 

The  more  thorough  understanding  of 
facts  and  experience  came  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sensitiveness  to  their  human  sig- 
nificance; rather  because  of  it.  Sci- 
entific data  were  never  detached  from 
life.  The  documents  were  human  in 
every  fiber.  This  pulsing  sense  of  reality 
which  everywhere  permeated  the  confer- 
ence sprang  from  the  more  intimate 
touch  with  life  into  which  those  in  so- 
cial and  philanthropic  effort  are  throw- 
ing themselves.  But  everyone  in  attend- 
ance would  agree  that  the  exceptional 
manifestation  of  its  high  tide  and  deep 
tone  was  due  to  her  of  whom  William 
James  has  said,  "She  inhabits  reality." 
The  St.  Louis  conference  would  go  down 
as  memorable  if  for  no  other  reasons 
than  that  it  was  the  year  of  Jane  Ad- 
dams's  presidency  and  leadership,  and 
the  occasion  of  her  keynote  utterance 
on  Charity  and  Social  Justice.  With 
convincing  reference  to  philanthropic 
progress  as  indicated  by  the  shifts  of 
emphasis  in  the  history  of  the  conference 
itself,  she  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  its  members  to  study  social  condi- 
tions quite  as  much  as  of  the  advocates 
of  radical  social  reform,  and  she  urged 
that  the  "obligation  to  trace  poverty  back 
to  its  immediate  and  contributing  sources 
belongs  foremost  and  professionally  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  care  for  the 
wounded  in  the  unequal  battle  of  modern 
industry."  The  gathering  over  which 
she  presided  was  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  her  own  statement,  that  "the 
negative  policy  of  relieving  destitution, 
or  even  the  more  generous  one  of  pre- 
venting it,  is  giving  way  to  the  positive 
idea  of  raising  life  to  its  highest  value." 

The  delving  into  human  data,  which  the 
conference  indicated,  was  likened  by  one 
delegate  to  "a  voyage  of  discovery  into 
the  land  of  the  forgotten  man."  Just 
as  the  expedition  of  Columbus  stirred 
the  imagination  of  Europe  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Renaissance,  so  this  new 
venturing  into  the  common  experiences 
of  life  has  kindled  a  new  moral  fire,  a 
new  intellectual  awakening,  a  new  sense 
of  obligation  and  responsibility,  and  a 
new  emphasis  on  vital  welfare.  In  think- 


ing of  Miss  Addams's  connection  with  the 
sweep  and  surge  of  this  new  spirit 
through  the  St.  Louis  conference,  it  is 
interesting  and  very  much  in  point  to 
have  a  reminiscence  of  her  entrance  to 
the  conferences.  It  was  thirteen  years 
ago,  according  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  conference  leaders,  who  recalled  the 
impression  that  Miss  Addams's  point  of 
view  made  upon  the  meetings  that  year. 
It  was  as  if  a  cord  which  had  bound  the 
conference  thought  for  years  was  sud- 
denly loosened  and  freer  circulation 
opened  up.  To  some  it  may  have  seemed 
as  if  the  conference  was  going  far  afield 
on  the  trail  of  scattering  ideas  and  move- 
ments. This  very  broadening,  however, 
is  now  seen,  in  the  light  of  the  1910  gath- 
ering, to  have  brought  all  together  into  a 
larger  and  more  unified  fellowship  and 
purpose.  For  not  only  were  a  more 
varied  range  of  effort  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  affiliated  organizations  in  evi- 
dence, but  there  was  a  deeper  sense  of 
interdependence  and  inter-relation. 

To  begin  with  the  sections  of  the  con- 
ference proper,  there  was  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding between  the  workers  in  dif- 
ferent fields  and  a  fitting  together  of 
allied  efforts.  Similar  topics,  viewed 
from  somewhat  different  angles,  were 
considered  simultaneously  in  different 
sections,  with  heavy  emphasis  in  each  on 
prevention.  For  instance,  instead  of  a 
mere  consideration  of  the  best  way  to 
help  widows,  the  question  of  how  they 
come  to  be  widows  was  insistently  raised 
in  the  meetings  of  the  committee  on  fam- 
ilies and  neighborhoods  and  also  in  those 
of  the  committee  on  occupational  stand- 
ards, and  the  trail  led  straight  to  indus- 
trial accidents  and  occupational  diseases. 
The  vital  connection  was  more  clearly 
recognized  and  understood  between  the 
methods  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  blind — discussed  in  the  committee 
on  state  supervision  and  administration, 
and  the  prevention  of  .  blindness — dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  on  health 
and  sanitation.  Similar  relationships 
cropped  out  in  the  discussions  on 
social  service  work  and  hospitals  in 
the  committee  on  health  and  sanita- 
tion ;  and  social  service  work  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the  commit- 
tee on  state  supervision  and  administra- 
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tion;  in  the  discussion  of  the  toxin  of 
fatigue  in  the  committee  on  occupational 
standards,  and  ventilation  and  vitality 
in  the  committee  on  health  and  sanita- 
tion; in  the  discussion  of  the  treatment 
of  women  delinquents  in  the  committee  on 
law  breakers,  and  the  emphasis  on  med- 
ical examination ;  in  the  discussion  of  in- 
fant mortality  in  the  committee  on  chil- 
dren, and  the  emphasis  on  play  as  a  fac- 
tor for  health  in  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity with  the  committee  on  children. 
A  mere  reading  of  the  program  might 
suggest  a  working  at  cross  purposes  or 
a  duplicating  of  efforts.  An  attendance 
on  sessions  gave  the  impression  of  many 
parts  fitting  into  a  whole,  with  adjust- 
ments being  made  more  consciously  and 
with  more  charitable  intent  than  ever 
before. 

The  deeper  each  section  meeting  or 
discussion  pushed  down  into  fundamental 
causes,  the  more  vital  appeared  to  be  the 
inter-relation  of  them  all.  It  might  seem 
a  far  cry  from  institutions  for  depend- 
ent children  to  a  demand  for  employer's 
liability.  Yet  Florence  Lattimore  traced 
the  connection  most  strikingly  in  her 
paper  on  Dependent  Children  as  By- 
products of  an  Industrial  District.  Julia 
Lathrop  made  clear  to  all  what  vast  un- 
touched mines  of  information  can  be 
opened  up  if  records  are  made  and  stud- 
ied more  carefully  in  all  institutions  for 
dependents,  defectives  and  delinquents. 
Sophonisba  Breckenridge  convincingly 
showed  from  such  thorough-going  con- 
crete data  the  relation  of  neglected  wid- 
owhood to  juvenile  delinquency.  Mrs. 
Joseph  T.  Bowen  of  the  Chicago  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  painted  the  bar- 
ren and  distorted  view  of  life  which  city 
young  people  have  who  are  deadened  by 
monotony  in  industry,  whose  finer  natures 
are  blunted  by  bad  and  crowded  housing 
conditions,  and  who  have  recourse  to 
only  the  most  tawdry  and  demoralizing 
amusement  because  of  the  average  city's 
failure  to  furnish  better.  To  this  same 
soil  was  Dr.  Davis  of  the  Bedford,  New 
York,  Reformatory  for  Women  led  when 
she  searched  for  the  roots  of  the  delin- 
quency which  comes  to  her  institution. 

Out  of  the  shadow  of  personal  ex- 
perience came  the  quiet,  dignified  state- 


ment by  Clifford  W.  Beers,  author  of 
The  Mind  that  Found  Itself,  of  the  things 
which  must  be  done  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  insanity  if  human  considera- 
tion applies  the  science  we  already  have. 
No  one  who  heard  him  will  fail  to  re- 
member his  impressive  plea  that  we  get 
over  our  horror  of  the  insane  person  and 
our  dread  ot  the  institutions  which  treat 
the  disease.  No  finer  spirit,  in  line  with 
the  mutual  helpfulness  which  permeated 
the  conference,  was  evident  than  in  Mr. 
Beers's  regret  at  any  bitterness  his  book 
may  have  shown,  and  in  his  desire  for 
the  most  cordial  co-operative  relations 
with  those  professionally  at  work  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  disease.  He  em- 
phasized especially  the  need  for  a  more 
thorough  training  for  every  general  med- 
ical practitioner,  so  that  incipient  in- 
sanity may  be  detected  while  yet  there  is 
time  to  apply  preventive  measures.  He 
expressed  his  earnest  hope  that  he  might 
make  his  every  hour  count  for  progress 
in  this  direction  before  the  shadow  upon 
him  might  again  descend. 

A  striking  contrast  between  our  care 
for  the  victims  of  a  great  disaster  and 
our  care  for  the  victims  whose  misfortune, 
is  made  all  the  greater  because  it  happens 
in  the  routine  of  life,  was  drawn  by 
Sherman  C.  Kingsley.  He  compared 
fifty  deaths  at  Cherry  with  fifty 
other  deaths  in  the  daily  grind  of 
Chicago's  industry.  The  fifty  families 
at  Cherry  received  from  the  company, 
public  gift,  the  Miner's  Union,  and  the 
state  Legislature  $177,240.  The  fifty 
Chicago  families  received  only  $8,749 
from  all  sources,  including  the  employers 
and  charity.  Fifty  families  of  wage 
earners  permanently  injured  while  at 
their  work  were  similarly  studied.  The 
total  compensation  or  damages  received 
by  them  was  $8,755.  Even  after  some 
of  the  children  of  the  families  went  to 
work,  the  wives  took  boarders,  and  se- 
cured cheaper  rooms,  the  average  yearly 
income  amounted  to  only  $238,  a  reduc- 
tion of  sixty-four  per  cent. 

Another  fact  of  great  industrial  sig- 
nificance came  from  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  in  Buffalo's  Survey  of  her 
Polish  population.  Eleven  thousand  un- 
skilled laborers  earned  wages  which  in 
total  amounted  in  a  year  to  less — by  $2,- 
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338,000 — than  the  estimated  minimum  on 
which  their  families  could  be  supported 
decently.  From  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  and  public  relief  the  total 
amount  they  secured  was  $21,000.  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  very  pertinently  raised  the 
question,  How  many  of  these  11,000  had 
been  child  laborers. 

The  new  morality  springing  from  our 
better  understanding  of  the  human  costs 
in  industry  surcharged  the  utterances  of 
many  of  the  social  workers  who  brought 
a  real  "message"  from  their  experience 
in  dealing  with  these  human  costs. 
To  them  there  came  a  heartening 
assurance  from  the  clergy.  The  con- 
ference sermon,  preached  by  Bishop 
Charles  P.  Anderson  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  diocese  of  Chicago, 
gave  full  recognition  to  the  evolution 
from  individual  to  social  ethics  and  sal- 
vation. And  no  one  could  have  asked  a 
more  courageous  stand  by  an  ecclesiastic 
in  defense  of  wage  earners'  efforts  to 
better  their  conditions  than  that  of  Rev. 
Father  Ryan,  who  discussed  Immigrant 
Labor  and  a  Living  Wage.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  times  to  find  him  in  the  Economics 
Department  of  St.  Paul's  Seminary,  and 
it  should  be  also  said  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  minimum  wages  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League. 

From  a  man  of  science  also  came  the 
same  insistence  that  we  much  revise  our 
moral  code  so  that  it  can  apply  more  ef- 
fectively to  the  newer  conditions  of  in- 
dustry. This  paper  by  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Favill  of  Chicago,  who  discussed  the 
Toxin  of  Fatigue,  illuminated  for  us 
once  more  the  old  truth  upon  which  we 
ordinarily  act,  but  of  which  we  have  con- 
tinually to  be  reminded,  namely,  that  be- 
lief and  faith  based  upon  our  feeling  and 
experience  lead  the  way  and  are  bolstered 
up  by  the  scientific  demonstration  which 
follows  on  after.  An  unusually  clear  in- 
stance of  this  came  to  light  in  the  paper 
by  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  on  Ventilation 
and  Vitality.  He  told  of  trying  twenty 
years  ago  to  convince  an  old  lady  that  in 
fanning  herself  she  actually  became 
warmer.  The  old  lady  thoroughly 
agreed  with  this  contention  but  kept  on 
fanning  just  the  saniv.  Twenty  years 


later  he  has  found  in  recent  German  ex- 
periments the  scientific  proof  that  the 
old  lady  was  right  and  he  was  wrong,  for 
the  very  motion  of  the  air  freshens  it. 

Several  speakers  from  allied  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  of  social  progress 
showed  the  oneness  of  the  problem  which 
all  are  attacking.  None  of  these  speak- 
ers proved  more  interesting  than  Albert 
H.  Hall  of  Minneapolis,  representing  the 
recently  organized  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology.  He  most  amaz- 
ingly traced  the  ramifications  of  criminal 
law  reform  into  almost  every  fiber  of 
the  structure  of  civilization.  Starting 
with  such  evils  as  the  notorious  "third 
degree,"  his  trail  led  him  to  the  need  of 
better  trained  and  higher  grade  police, 
the  desirability  of  careful  physical  ex- 
amination, and  after  successive  jumps 
through  many  of  the  very  steps  advocat- 
ed by  conference  speakers  it  landed  him 
face  to  face  with  such  far-reaching  prob- 
lems as  the  complete  reformation  of  the 
newspaper  press. 

So  solidly  do  the  elements  which  make 
up  the  conference  seem  to  be  working  to- 
gether in  common  purpose,  that  the  new 
president,  Homer  Folks,  was  led  to  re- 
mark that  the  thing  which  needs  to  be 
done,  and  which  can  be  done  this  year 
better  than  ever  before,  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  purposes  and  methods  to  all 
the  people.  The  widening  influence  of 
the  sessions  themselves  was  indicated  by 
the  new  groups  which  are  coming  in. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  large  manu- 
facturer from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  a 
regular  and  interested  attendant  at  the 
meetings,  and  that  a  commitee  of  five 
representatives  from  the  Chicago  Associ- 
ation of  Commerce  devoted  themselves 
to  gleaning  as  much  as  possible  of  in- 
formation and  suggestion  from  one  day's 
sessions,  their  keen  interest  being  fur- 
ther shown  by  the  incisive  questions  with 
which  they  plied  a  score  of  experienced 
workers  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try whom  they  gathered  together  for  a 
luncheon.  The  larger  interest  of  business 
organizations  was  also  indicated  in  a 
I'.-IIKT  by  a  representative  of  the  Cleve- 
1'Mid  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Howard 
Strong.  One  of  the  bi-products  of  a 
social  survey,  according  to  Tohn  Dan- 
iels, who  described  the  work  he  is  doing 
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in  Buffalo  [see  THE  SURVEY  for  June  4], 
is  the  closer  relation  and  better  under- 
standing which  it  promotes  among  the 
social  workers,  business  men  and  public 
officials  in  a"  locality.  He  pointed  out, 
moreover,  the  influence  it  will  have  in 
bringing  the  colleges  into  closer  touch 
with  life. 

The  meetings  of  affiliated  and  other 
organizations  which  took  place  before 
and  during  the  conference  also  served  to 
show  the  broader  and  more  fundamental 
purpose  which  the  main  gathering  has. 
The  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the 
Consumers'  League,  the  National  Hous- 
ing Association,  a  large  group  of  social 
settlement  folk,  and  several  other  bodies 
held  meetings,  and  there  were  of  course 
the  longer  established  and  affiliated  con- 
ferences on  the  Education  of  Dependent, 
Backward,  Truant  and  Delinquent  Chil- 
dren ;  of  Jewish  Charities ;  of  probation 
officers  from  all  over  the  country.  The 
National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan 
Societies  held  its  second  annual  meeting; 
the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  met  for 
the  first  time  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
ference, and  a  conference  of  the  institu- 
tional members  of  the  National  Red 
Cross  was  held. 

The  local  effect  of  the  conference  and 
other  gatherings  included  not  only  the 
general  awakening  and  educational  value, 
but  a  stimulus  for  two  or  three  definite 
results.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  law  breakers,  Katherine  Bement  Davis, 
was  asked  to  devote  her  paper  to  a  con- 
sideration of  "the  reformatory  method," 
so  that  the  wisdom  of  experience  else- 
where might  be  available  for  the  steps 
which  Missouri  intends  to  take  in  this 
direction,  among  them  the  establishment 
of  a  reformatory  for  young  men  first  of- 
fenders. A  feature  of  the  opening  ses- 
sion was  the  vigorous  and  frankly  out- 
spoken address  of  Governor  Hadley  in 
which  he  discussed  this  problem  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  shortcomings  of 
Missouri's  public  charity  administration. 
His  clear  cut  declaration  for  unhampered 
and  efficient  expert  control  roused  the 
enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  large  au- 
dience which  included  many  people 
prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
state. 

Quite  as  marked  was  the  effect  on  the 


movement  for  better  housing  conditions 
in  St.  Louis.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
St.  Louis  Civic  League  a  number  of  peo- 
ple of  experience  in  housing  reform,  took 
a  trip  through  the  city's  "low  rent" 
district.  This  resulted  in  directing  so 
much  attention  to  the  situation  that  a 
two  years'  fight  for  laws  to  deal  with  old 
construction,  involving  especially  the  evil 
of  back-yard  vaults,  is  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  won.  A  most  interesting  side 
light  was  thrown  on  this  development  by 
a  quiet  trip  made  by  one  member  of  the 
conference  through  this  section  after  the 
newspapers  had  given  some  publicity  to 
the  opinions  of  the  housing  experts  who 
made  the  first  inspection.  He  found  that 
the  tenants  themselves  had  with  remark- 
able alertness  watched  what  was  going 
on,  and  had  absorbed  no  small  educa- 
tional value.  This  same  observer  found 
in  the  conference  itself  a  greater  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  on  the  part  of  dele- 
gates, and  a  new  sense  of  what  the 
United  States  means  as  indicated  by  the 
evidence  the  gathering  showed  of  social 
progress '  throughout  the  country.  This 
was  especially  interesting  in  coming  as  it 
did  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  observer 
who  was  himself  an  immigrant  and  whose 
work  is  widely  known  for  its  intelligent 
handling  of  immigrants. 

A  wistful  human  note  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  conference  audience  through 
an  episode  which  Miss  Addams  men- 
tioned as  having  taken  place  in  the  hotel 
headquarters.  A  Lithuanian  came  to  her 
and  suggested  an  "Immigrant  Sunday" 
in  addition  to  the  already  observed  "Tu- 
berculosis," "Children's,"  "Prison," 
"Hospital,"  and  the  various  other  Sun- 
days on  which  attention  is  directed  to- 
ward some  special  subject.  He  won- 
dered if  American  families  might  show 
their  hospitality,  each  one  inviting  an 
immigrant  family  home  for  Sunday  din- 
ner. Most  immigrants,  he  said,  don't 
know  how  American  people  live,  and 
probably  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  an 
American  home ;  and  he  added  half  re- 
proachfully that  the  Americans  might 
find  the  immigrants  to  be  not  so  different 
from  themselves  after  all.  Miss  Addams 
informed  him  that  there  at  least  had  been 
formed  a  League  for  the  Protection  of 
Immigrants,  and  he  showed  a  happy  sur- 
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prise  when  it  dawned  upon  him  that  this 
was  an  organization  to  protect  immi- 
grants from  bad  Americans  instead  of 
the  reverse  which  he  seemed  to  expect 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Most  of  the  subsidiary  gatherings  of 
the  conference  are  covered  by  specia.1 
reports  in  this  issue  of  THE  SURVEY. 
The  conference  week,  however,  saw  a 
number  of  social  gatherings  of  a  sort 
which  as  years  go  by  will  render  the  an- 
nual gathering  more  and  more  attractive. 
Among  these  were  the  luncheons  or  din- 
ners of  graduates,  students  and  friends 
of  the  various  schools  of  philanthropy. 

The  conference  of  social  settlement 
people  was  notable  for  the  earnest  and 
intimate  way  in  which  settlement  prob- 
lems were  discussed.  Representatives 
of  no  less  than  thirty-four  settlement 
houses  responded  to  the  call  and  spent 
the  day  together.  They  came  from  Ala- 
bama, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 
Prof.  George  H.  Meade  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  was  the  guest  and  principal 
speaker  of  the  occasion.  He  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  settlement  litera- 
ture in  a  carefully  prepared  paper  dis- 
cussing the  neighborliness  realized  at  set- 
tlement centers  as  the  medium  through 
which  the  scientific  spirit  may  approach 
social  problems  with  more  hope  of  pro- 
moting the  scientific  control  of  social  con- 
duct. This  suggestive  thought  led  to  the 
constructive  criticism  by  the  residents  of 
the  conditions  and  methods  of  their 
work,  which  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  outline  some 
lines  of  effort  in  which  settlements  can 
engage,  under  varying  conditions  but 
with  a  common  purpose  and  an  approach 
to  uniform  standards  of  thoroughness 
in  neighborhood  co-operation. 

The  settlement  problem  of  the  shifting 
population  was  the  topic  for  an  inter- 
esting discussion  in  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  committee  on  families  and  neigh- 
borhoods. The  principal  paper  was  by 
Gaylord  S.  White,  who  maintained  that 
the  settlement  itself  should  not  move 
but  should  endeavor  to  see  that  the 
neighbors  who  move  away  from  it  apply 
in  their  new  neighborhoods  the  spirit  and 


methods  which  they  have  gotten  at  the 
old  center. 

During  the  other  national  meetings  in 
St.  Louis,  the  executive  board  of  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
met  and  laid  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
Chief  of  these  was  the  appointment  of  a 
national  committee  on  districting  which, 
with  local  sub-committees,  will  divide 
the  country  into  small  sections,  each 
under  a  captain,  to  organize  union  meet- 
ings and  study  trade,  labor  and  social  con- 
ditions. Upon  request  from  the  South, 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  organize  Negro 
girls,  and  co-operation  will  be  sought 
with  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  organ- 
ized in  New  York  last  month. 

There  was  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy 
and  co-operation  between  the  league  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  this  year,  particularly  with  the 
conference  committee  on  occupational 
standards.  Many  were  delegates  to  both 
bodies.  Many  of  the  trades  unionists 
attended  the  charities  sessions.  Two 
public  trades  union  meetings  were  held, 
one  a  large  banquet  with  300  present. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  Frances  Squire  Potter,  Owen 
Miller,  Mary  McDowell,  Mrs.  George  E. 
Lee,  Rose  Schneidermann,  Paul  U.  Kel- 
logg, Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Agnes 
Nestor  and  William  Marion  Reedy. 
The  other  public  meeting  was  an  open 
conference  attended  by  a  number  of  dele- 
gates to  the  conference  and  various  St. 
Louisans  who  were  thus  able  to  listen 
to  the  women  workers'  story  and  ques- 
tion the  girls  themselves.  Mrs.  Frederic 
C.  Howe  represented  the  new  Cleveland 
league,  and  word  was  received  of  an 
organization  in  Philadelphia  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  the  national  organization 
during  the  shirtwaist  strike.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  perhaps  no  other  one 
thing  goes  so  far  toward  showing  the 
firm  status  the  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  has  obtained,  as  the  sup- 
port now  being  offered  by  men's  unions. 
This  support  is  enabling  the  league  to 
put  in  the  local  field,  state  and  national 
organizers  at  a  regular  salary. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  president  of 
the  National  and  Chicago  leagues,  and 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Knefler,  president  of  the  St. 
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Louis  league,  were  appointed  delegates 
to  the  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  at  St.  Louis  in  Novem- 
ber. 

The  1911  meeting  of  the  league  will  be 
held  in  Boston,  again  at  the  time  of  the 
national  conference. 

Several  new  committees  were  estab- 
lished for  next  year's  conference,  among 
them  one  on  drunkenness  which  is  likely 
to  give  consideration  to  this  subject  from 
a  new  and  scientific  standpoint ;  one  on 
the  church  and  social  work,  one  on  the 
securing  and  training  of  social  workers, 
and  one — involving  a  re-alignment  of  in- 
terests which  have  been  under  various 
committees  heretofore  —  on  housing, 
health  and  recreation.  A  feature  of  the 
discussions  in  some  of  the  committees 
this  year  introduced  a  newcomer  to  the 
conference — the  bell  which  rang  at  the 
expiration  of  each  speaker's  time.  This 
helped  greatly  to  make  the  discussions 
crisp  and  to  give  a  chance  to  everyone 
who  wanted  to  participate. 

The  St.  Louis  Conference  was  the  next 
to  the  largest  in  the  thirty-seven  years  of 
the  organization's  history,  the  total  en- 
rollment being  over  1,200.  Twenty-six 
years  ago  when  the  conference  met  be- 
fore in  St.  Louis  the  enrollment  num- 
bered only  255. 

The  1911  conference  will  be  heldi  in 
Boston.  The  officers  elected  are: 

President,  Homer  Folks,  New  York;  first 
vice-president,  David  F.  Tilley,  Boston;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Francis  G.  Eaton,  St. 
Louis;  third  vice-president,  Frank  L.  Mc- 


Voy,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.;  general  secretary, 
Alexander  Johnson,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.; 
treasurer,  funds  will  be  handled  by  a  trust 
company. 

Executive  committee  consists  of  these  offi- 
cers, the  former  presidents  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  following: 

Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  New  York;  Charles 
P.  Kellogg,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Dr.  Walter  J. 
Lindley,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  William  H.  Mc- 
Clain,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Frances  Curtis,  Man- 
chester, Mass.;  O.  E.  Darnall,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  George  H.  Denny,  Lexington,  Va.; 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  Chicago,  111.;  Bernard 
J.  Rothwell,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  committees  for  next  year  are: 

State  supervision  (to  include  one  meeting 
of  fiscal  control  of  public  institutions)  — 
Rev.  Francis  H.  Gavisk,  chairman,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  vice- 
chairman,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Children — Martha  P.  Falconer,  chairman, 
Darling,  Pa.;  Solomon  C.  Lowenstein,  vice- 
chairman,  New  York. 

Families  and  neighborhoods,  Porter  R. 
Lee,  chairman,  Philadelphia;  Mary  E.  Mc- 
Dowell, vice-chairman,  Chicago,  111. 

Law  breakers  (to  'include  one  meeting  on 
misdemeanants)  — William  H.  Baldwin, 
chairman,  Washington;  Orlando  F.  Lewis, 
vice-chairman,  New  York. 

Standards  of  living  and  labor — Prof.  John 
R.  Commons,  chairman,  Madison,  Wis.;  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan,  vice-chairman,  St.  Paul. 

Housing,  health  and  recreation — Lawrence 
Veiller,  .chairman,  New  York;  Charles  F. 
Weller,  vice-chairman,  Pittsburgh. 

Drunkenness,  Robert  A.  Woods,  chairman, 
Boston;  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  vice-chairman, 
Chicago. 

Church  and  social  work,  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden,  chairman,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Fred- 
eric Almy,  vice-president,  Buffalo. 

Securing  and  training  of  social  workers, 
Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  chairman,  Chicago; 
Zilpha  D.  Smith,  vice-chairman,  Boston. 


CHARITY  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION 

JANE  ADDAMS 


In  an  attempt  to  review  the  recent 
trend  in  the  development  of  charity,  that 
which  has  appeared  most  striking  is  a 
gradual  coming  together  of  two  groups 
of  people  who  have  too  often  been  given 
to  a  suspicion  of  each  other  and  some- 
times to  actual  vituperation.  One  group 
who  have  traditionally  been  moved  to  ac- 
tion by  "pity  for  the  poor"  we  call  the 


charitable ;  the  other,  larger  or  smaller  in 
each  generation  but  always  fired  by  a 
"hatred  of  injustice,"  we  designate  as 
the  radicals. 

These  two  groups,  as  the  result  of  a 
growing  awareness  of  distress  and  of  a 
slowly  deepening  perception  of  its  causes, 
are  at  last  uniting  into  an  effective  de- 
mand for  juster  social  conditions.  The 
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charitable  have  been  brought  to  this  com- 
bination through  the  conviction  that  the 
poverty  and  crime  with  which  they  con- 
stantly deal  are  often  the  result  of  un- 
toward industrial  conditions,  while  the 
radicals  have  been  slowly  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  they  would  make  an 
effective  appeal  to  public  opinion  they 
must  utilize  carefully  collected  data  as  to 
the  effect  of  existing  conditions  upon  the 
poor  and  the  criminal.  It  is  as  if  the 
charitable  had  been  brought  through  the 
care  of  the  individual  to  a  contemplation 
of  social  causes,  and  as  if  the  radical 
had  been  forced  to  test  his  social  doctrine 
by  a  sympathetic  observation  of  actual 
people. 

In  addition  to  this,  both  groups  when 
brought  close  to  the  mysterious  short- 
coming on  the  part  of  life  itself,  when 
oppressed  by  that  "grief  of  things  as 
they  are"  over  and  above  the  griefs  of 
circumstance  or  wrong-doing,  have  come 
to  realize  that  what  we  need  in  the  world 
over  against  man's  misadventure  is  a 
"certain  power  of  compassion,  humanity 
standing  force  of  self-pity  as  an  elemen- 
tary ingredient  in  our  social  atmosphere 
if  we  are  to  live  in  it  at  all."  Both 
groups  have  become  united  in  sentiment 
as  well  as  in  conviction  through  sheer 
experience  in  the  complexity  of  life. 

It  is  perhaps  not  germane  to  this  con- 
ference that  we  should  trace  the  steps  by 
which  the  radicals  have  met  us  half  way, 
but  is  it  not  true  that  the  members  of 
this  conference  who  have  been  brought 
close  to  suffering,  feebleness,  and  wrong- 
doing, are  but  fulfilling  a  paramount 
obligation  when  they  take  up  the  study 
of  social  conditions?  Does  not  the  obli- 
gation to  trace  poverty  back  to  its  imme- 
diate or  contributing  sources  belong  fore- 
most and  professionally  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  care  for  the  wounded 
in  the  unequal  battle  of  modern  indus- 
irj? 

After  all,  human  progress  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  a  stu<  )  rfections.  and 
the  counsels  of  despair,  if  not  full  of 
seasoned  wisdom,  are  at  least  fertile  in 
suggestion  and  a  desperate  spur  to  action. 
Moreover,  in  its  unending  undertaking  to 
reduce  the  sum  of  human  misery,  char- 
ity has  shared  the  changes  of  the  passing 
generations,  until  like  all  of  its  contem- 


poraries, it  too  has  become  less  dogmatic 
and  has  assumed  the  evolutionary  way 
of  understanding  life;  with  them  it  has 
grown  more  democratic  and  has  attained 
greater  flexibility  of  temper.  Moreover, 
modern  charity,  continually  discovering 
new  obligations,  has  been  obliged  to  call 
to  its  aid  economics,  sanitary  science,  sta- 
tistical research,  and  many  other  agencies 
as  the  program  of  this  conference  will 
testify.  It  has  therefore  through  dire 
need,  been  forced  to  recognize  that  char- 
itable effort  is  part  of  the  general  social 
movement;  somewhat  as  John  Stuart 
Mill,  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
problems  of  life,  restored  political  econ- 
omy to  its  proper  place  as  a  branch  of 
social  philosophy,  insisting  that  it  was 
not  a  thing  by  itself,  but  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  whole. 

It  would  be  easy  from  the  records  of 
this  conference  to  trace  the  gradual  steps 
by  which  charitable  folk  were  irresistibly 
led  from  cure  to  prevention,  as  it  would 
also  be  possible  to  demonstrate  from  con- 
temporaneous records  that  we  are  now 
being  led  in  the  same  gradual  but  unrest- 
ing manner  from  prevention  to  a  con- 
sideration of  vital  welfare.  The  nega- 
tive policy  of  relieving  destitution,  or 
even  the  more  generous  one  of  prevent- 
ing it,  is  giving  way  to  the  positive  idea 
of  raising  life  to  its  highest  value. 

If  at  times  the  moral  fire  seems  to  be 
dying  out  of  the  good  old  words,  relief 
and  charity,  it  has  undoubtedly  filled 
with  a  new  warmth  certain  words  which 
belong  distinctively  to  our  own  times ; 
such  words  as  prevention,  amelioration 
and  social  justice.  It  is  also  true  that 
those  for  whom  these  words  contain 
most  of  hope  and  warmth  are  those  who 
have  been  long  mindful  of  the  old  tasks 
and  obligations  as  if  the  great  basic  emo- 
tion of  human  compassion  had  more  than 
held  its  own.  After  all,  sympathetic 
knowledge  is  the  only  way  of  approach 
to  any  human  problem.  The  line  of  least 
resistance  into  the  jungle  of  human 
wretchedness  must  always  be  through 
that  region  which  is  most  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, not  only  by  the  information  of 
the  statistician  but  by  the  understanding 
of  the  charitable. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  audience 
I  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  mod- 
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ern  charity  is  committed  to  this  newer 
service  of  increasing  the  positive  value 
of  life,  by  recalling  with  you  some  of 
the  many  agencies  designed  to  safeguard 
and  enhance  the  life  of  the  citizen,  which 
have  had  purely  philanthropic  origins. 

To   begin  with   the    most    important : 
How    far   have   the    philanthropic    con- 


tury,  therefore,  in  anticipation  .of  coming 
changes  which  does  so  much  to  bring 
changes  about,  the  philanthropists  have 
been  steadily  engaged  in  making  a  new 
state.  We  may  concretely  illustrate  this 
process  of  state  making  by  a  century  of 
effort  in  England  to  protect  chimney 
sweeps,  certainly  a  modest  undertaking. 


JANE   ADDAMS. 


President    of    the     1910     National    Conference    of 
Charities  and  Correction   at   St.   Louis. 


tributed  to  the  formation  of  the  modern 
state,  not  because  they  would  stifle  their 
own  personal  sentiments  of  pity  and  jus- 
tice, but  because  they  realized  how  in- 
adequate these  were  unless  they  could 
find  expression  as  an  integral  branch  of 
corporate  government.  Through  a  cen- 


The  Society  for  Superseding  the  Work 
of  Climbing  Boys  was  founded  in  1803 
by  some  kind  hearted  people  whose 
names  have  not  been  preserved.  They 
first  offered  a  prize  of  two  hundred 
pounds  for  the  best  sweeping  machine 
which  should  obviate  the  necessity  for 
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boys.  Secondly,  they  promoted  a  bill  to 
protect  the  boys,  but  although  it  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords,  possibly  not  because  the 
Lords  were  more  hard  hearted,  but  be- 
cause the  chimnies  in  the  old  mansions 
and  manor  houses  were  hopelessly  crook- 
ed and  could  not  be  swept  by  machinery. 
Thirdly,  they  appointed  their  own  pri- 
vate inspectors  to  watch  the  conduct  of 
the  master  sweepers,  and  maintained 
these  inspectors  for  seventy  years.  They 
also  purchased  sweeping  machines  and 
rented  them  to  small  masters  for  one 
shilling  six  pence  a  week.  They  contin- 
ually badgered  the  insurance  companies 
to  demand  the  use  of  these  machines ; 
finally  in  1875  they  succeeded  in  passing 
a  law  of  regulation  and  safeguard  for 
their  grimy  little  proteges. 

We  have  here  an  epitome  of  the  most 
advanced  philanthropy,  stimulation  of 
inventions  which  shall  relieve  the  poor 
from  degrading  drudgery,  co-operation 
with  commercial  enterprises,  and  finally 
protective  legislation.  But  these  obscure 
people  whose  hearts  were  wrung  over 
the  condition  of  chimney  sweeps  did 
even  better  than  that.  They  were  pi- 
oneers in  the  establishment  of  the  mod- 
ern principle  of  inspection,  which  when 
taken  over  by  the  government  as  an 
extension  of  the  function  of  the  state, 
is  ably  defended  by  the  economist,  but 
which  was  after  all  inaugurated  by  the 
philanthropist.  May  we  not  credit  to 
their  initiative  this  most  valuable  instru- 
ment of  the  modern  state? 

During  this  long  century  as  the  philan- 
thropist endeavored  to  transform  his  pity 
into  political  action,  he  learned  the  use 
of  two  other  great  implements,  first,  of 
popular  agitation,  second,  of  statistical 
information.  The  first  came  about  be- 
cause the  politicians  would  only  yield 
under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vehemence  of 
the  reformer  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  his  chances  for  success.  The  reforms 
which  the  philanthropist  advocated  were 
legitimately  open  to  the  emotional  ap- 
peal, to  the  higher  sensibilities  of  the 
public,  and  he  became  an  adept  in  the 
use  of  agitation  for  moral  propaganda. 

Furthermore,  from  the  necessity  of 
thus  giving  expression  to  their  sym- 


pathy with  the  distressed,  the  philan- 
thropists did  much  to  strengthen  the  sym- 
pathy itself,  to  create  that  social  sympathy 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  social 
forces.  As  Mrs.  Fry  year  after  year 
plead  for  a  more  humane  treatment  of 
England's  prisoners,  she  not  only  formu- 
lated but  she  constantly  enhanced  the 
scruples  which  already  existed  in  the 
hearts  of  her  legislative  hearers. 

But  the  philanthropists  also  found  that 
when  they  actually  appeared  before  a 
parliament  or  legislature  they  were 
obliged  to  wield  the  weapon  of  statistics, 
if  only  that  they  might  appear  as  men  of 
science  and  not  as  sentimentalists.  Al- 
though the  philanthropist  has  often 
spoken  slightingly  of  "mere  knowledge" 
which  informs  the  mind  without  result- 
ing in  action,  he  knows  in  his  heart  that 
knowledge  is  never  "mere  knowledge," 
and  that  it  is  indispensable  to  right  con- 
duct. The  great  problem  of  the  would- 
be  reformer  is  not  so  much  the  over- 
coming of  actual  opposition,  the  passing 
of  time  does  that  for  him,  as  the  obtain- 
ing and  formulating  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge and  fitting  this  knowledge  into  the 
trend  of  his  time.  Lord  Shaftsbury's 
calculation  of  the  distance  daily  traveled 
by  a  child  tending  a  machine  brought  to 
his  cause  those  members  of  Parliament 
who  had  been  quite  untouched  by  his 
humanitarian  enthusiasm  and  religious 
zeal,  but  the  advocates  of  child  labor 
legislation  had  before  them  a  century  of 
struggle  with  the  "freedom  of  contract" 
people,  before  it  was  made  clear  to  the 
British  mind  that  to  protect  the  children 
of  the  nation  is  not  in  "restraint  of  trade" 
but  the  preservation  of  the  most  valuable 
asset  of  commerce. 

The  century  between  the  first  demand 
upon  Parliament  for  the  protection  of 
children  made  in  1803,  to  the  care- 
fully prepared  report  of  the  Royal 
Poor  Law  Commission  in  1909, 
equipped  the  philanthropist  with  at 
least  these  three  carefully  tem- 
pered tools  —  invented  and  perfected 
through  a  hundred  years:  public  inspec- 
tion, moral  propaganda,  and  statistical 
information ;  with  these  tools  he  laid  the 
sure  foundations  for  a  code  of  social  leg- 
islation. During  this  long  century  the 
philanthropists  also  worked  out  a  philos- 
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ophy  resembling  pragmatism,  at  least 
many  of  them  came  to  believe  that  the 
concrete  truth  for  them  was  that  in  which 
all  •  their  "experiences  most'  profitably 
combined,"  and  agreed  that  the  final  test 
was  its  "propitious  reaction"  upon  the 
poor,  the  relief  it  brought  to  the  most 
wretched  members  of  the  community. 
This  may  have  been  the  basis  for  the  so- 
cial philosophy  which  Professor  Patten 
declares  we  are  now  forming. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  current  ex- 
perience of  the  charitable  who  deal  day 
by  day  with  the  wounded,  constantly 
growing  less  fit  because  their  standard  of 
life  is  so  lamentably  low,  we  may  well 
begin  with  these  groupings  which  this 
conference  indicates  under  the  commit- 
tees on  families  and  neighborhoods  and 
on  children.  Are  not  the  widow  and 
fatherless,  the  scriptural  and  traditional 
objects  of  charity? 

If  we  view  them  in  the  light  of  our 
more  mellow  philosophy  what  do  we  see  ? 
A  woman  whose  wages  are  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  individual  subsistence,  who  is 
quite  unable  to  earn  a  family  wage,  is 
still  held  by  a  legal  obligation  to  support 
her  children,  with  a  desperate  penalty  of 
forfeiture  if  she  fails.  To  refuse  relief 
to  the  mother  of  dependent  children  in 
order  to  compel  her  to  support  them,  is 
therefore  manifestly  absurd ;  to  grant 
her  relief  not  in  support  of  her  economic 
insecurity,  but  merely  in  aid  of  her  des- 
titution, is  an  unending  process.  Who 
cannot  recall  at  least  one  of  these  desper- 
ate mothers,  overworked  and  harried 
through  a  long  day,  prolonged  by  the 
family  washing  and  cooking  into  the 
evening,  followed  by  a  night  of  forebod- 
ing and  misgiving  because  the  very,  chil- 
dren for  whom  her  life  is  sacrificed  are 
slowly  slipping  away  from  her  control 
and  affection? 

I  can  recall  a  very  intelligent  woman 
who  long  brought  her  children  to  the 
Hull-House  Day  Nursery  with  this  re- 
sult at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  devotion : 
the  one  little  girl  is  almost  totally  deaf 
owing  to  neglect  following  a  case  of 
measles  because  her  mother  could  not 
stop  work  in  order  to  care  for  her ;  the 
youngest  boy  has  lost  a  leg  flipping  cars ; 
the  oldest  boy  has  twice  been  arrested 


for  petty  larceny ;  the  twin  boys,  in  spite 
of  prolonged  sojourns  in  the  parental 
school,  have  been  such  habitual  truants 
that  their  natural  intelligence  has  secured 
little  aid  from  education.  Of  the  five 
children  three  are  now  in  semi-penal  in- 
stitutions, not  because  their  mother  was 
either  neglectful  or  unintelligent,  but  be- 
cause she  could  not  perform  the  offices 
of  two  parents. 

In  spite  of  my  acquaintance  with 
these  overworked  mothers,  I  found  my- 
self quite  unprepared  to  believe  the  well 
substantiated  story  which  was  recently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a  district  of- 
fice of  the  Chicago  Associated  Charities. 
A  widow  with  three  little  children  lived 
in  a  furnished  room  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
cheap  lodging  house.  Every  morning 
after  she  had  put  out  the  fire  for  fear 
of  accident,  and  told  the  children  to 
get  into  bed  if  they  were  cold,  she  locked 
the  door  and  went  to  her  scrubbing  of  a 
large  downtown  theater  for  which  she 
received  sixteen  dollars  a  month.  Be- 
cause her  fellow  lodgers  complained  that 
the  children  cried  all  day,  and  beat  upon 
the  door  with  their  fists  crying,  "Let  me 
out,"  the  landlady  said  that  the  mother 
must  move.  She  tried  in  vain  to  find  an- 
other room  equally  cheap,  and  at  last, 
quite  crazed  by  worry  and  anxiety,  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  must  dispose  of  her 
children.  One  morning  she  moved  the 
bed  to  the  window,  opened  the  lower 
sash,  and  told  the  children  that  if  {hey 
would  climb  up  on  the  bed  after  she  had 
gone  and  look  out  that  they  would  see 
something  very  pretty  on  the  street  be- 
low. She  then  locked  the  door  and 
went  away  as  usual.  The  children,  of 
course,  climbed  upon  the  bed  and  leaned 
out  of  the  window,  but  were  fortunately 
seen  by  a  neighbor  who  motioned  them 
back  until  the  door  could  be  broken  open 
by  the  landlady.  Had  the  overworked 
woman  taken  her  own  life,  the  state 
would  have  cared  for  her  children  either 
by  the  most  approved  method  of  board- 
ing them  out  or  in  institutions  for  de- 
pendent children.  Would  it.  therefore, 
seem  so  unreasonable  to  board  them  with 
their  own  mother,  requiring  a  standard 
of  nutrition  and  school  attendance? 

The  beginnings  already  made  in  this 
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•direction  are  all  due  to  voluntary  chari- 
table effort.  Perhaps  the  largest  num- 
•ber  of  children  boarded  with  their  own 
mothers  are  in  Chicago  carefully  super- 
vised by  the  Jewish  Charities.  But  with 
the  knowledge  all  charitable  people  pos- 
sess, why  do  we  not  sternly  accuse  the 
state  both  with  the  loss  of  the  mother, 
and  with  the  many  results  of  imperfectly 
nourished  and  uneducated  childhood? 
Have  not  the  administrators  of  charity 
upon  whom  this  yearly  burden  is  thrown 
a  right  to  declare  that  they  will  no  longer 
endure  this  premature  exploiting  of  the 
undernourished  and  uneducated?  Have 
they  not  a  right  to  demand  both  that 
they  shall  be  properly  fed  and  that  public 
education  shall  bring  forth  better  fruit, 
and  might  not  their  concerted  action 
bring  about  industrial  education  and  avo- 
cation bureaus? 

To  consider  the  affairs  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  relation  of  school  and  com- 
munity, we  will  recall  that  the  first  free 
public  education  in  England  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  be- 
cause they  resolved  that  children  should 
no  longer  be  subject  to  that  curious 
penal  discipline  which  characterized  the 
unions,  and  segregated  the  pauper  chil- 
dren altogether  from  the  poorhouses 
into  district  schools. 

It  is  true  that  the  British  board  schools 
have  suffered  from  this  humble  begin- 
ning, but  the  indications  are  that  the  next 
great  advance  in  English  education  will 
also  be  indebted  to  a  charitable  source. 
The  minority  report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  without  apology  for  enter- 
ing the  field  of  education,  recommends 
that  "the  legally  permissible  hours  for  the 
employment  of  boys  must  be  shortened, 
that  they  must  be  required  to  spend  the 
hours  so  set  free,  in  physical  and  techno- 
logical training,  that  the  manufacturing 
of  the  unemployable  may  cease."  This 
same  report  of  a  charity  commission  rec- 
ommends that  the  girls  be  subjected  to  a 
drastic  and  a  long  enduring  course  of 
training  in  domestic  economy  and  the 
care  of  children,  and  when  xve  reflect 
upon  the  number  of  heart  breaking  cases 
of  ill  health  and  criminality  apparently 
due  to  the  ignorance  of  a  mother,  this 
recommendation  seems  absolutely  ger- 


mane 10  the  purpose  for  which  this  char- 
ity commission  was  appointed. 

Although  the  public  schools  in  Ameri- 
ca are  quite  free  from  the  odor  of 
charity,  and  were  inaugurated  and  con- 
ducted as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  they 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  educational 
results  obtained  from  the  care  of  de- 
fective and  delinquent  children.  Certain- 
ly the  training  of  the  brain  through  the 
co-ordinating  muscles  was  first  pains- 
takingly worked  out  by  those  dealing 
with  children  whose  minds  could  not  be 
approached  through  the  more  conven- 
tional methods  of  education.  At  the 
present  moment  the  best  agricultural 
training  given  to  boys  as  well  as  the  most 
thorough  trade  instruction  is  to  be  found 
in  institutions  for  the  wayward. 

If  we  consider  the  work  of  another 
committee  of  this  conference,  that  on 
health  and  sanitation,  the  argument  be- 
comes easy,  for  public  health  is  a  magic 
word  which  ever  grows  more  potent  as 
we  realize  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
modern  city  would  be  an  impossibility, 
had  it  not  been  discovered  that  the 
health  of  the  individual  is  dependent 
upon  the  hygienic  condition  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

But  quite  as  the  first  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  great  towns, 
appointed  through  the  solicitation  of  the 
philanthropic  folk  of  Manchester  in  1844 
and  as  sanitary  science,  both  in  knowl- 
edge and  municipal  authority  has  leapt 
forward  under  pressure  of  epidemics 
raging  through  the  poorer  quarters  of 
crowded  cities,  so  the  advocates  of  the 
most  advanced  measures  in  city  hygiene 
and  preventive  sanitary  science  are  those 
who  have  realized  that  neglected  child- 
hood and  neglected  disease  are  the  most 
potent  causes  of  social  insufficiency.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  instance  the  two 
new  departments  at  present  being  urged 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
a  department  of  health  and  the  children's 
bureau.  In  the  hearings  before  the 
committees  in  regard  to  both  of  these 
new  departments  the  philanthropists  have 
been  in  the  majority. 

Many  illustrations  are  possible  of  so- 
cial advances  due  to  sanitary  science 
pushed  by  the  charitable,  but  for  our 
purpose  nothing  illustrates  this  more  rap- 
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idly  and  graphically  than  the  changes 
arising  from  the  movement  to  control 
and  eradicate  tuberculosis.  We  can 
quite  honestly  instance  the  demand  for 
a  more  generous  feeding  of  the  healthful 
members  of  the  family,  which  is  arising 
from  the  proper  feeding  of  the  tubercu- 
losis patient;  better  tenements  for  the 
entire  population  will  doubtless  result 
from  those  tenements  of  no  dark  rooms 
and  no  hallways,  which  have  been  built 
for  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis;  we 
may  also  claim  that  more  rest  and  leisure 
for  all  will  follow  the  demand  which  is 
made  for  it  on  behalf  of  the  tuberculosis 
patient.  This  latter  will  quickly  bring  us 
back  to  the  social  movement  itself,  for 
the  effort  to  adjust  a  man's  work  to  his 
powers  is  largely  at  the  base  of  the  entire 
labor  struggle. 

Let  us  consider  next  the  affairs  of  that 
most  important  committee  on  state  super- 
vision and  administration.  Institutions 
as  well  as  men  are  so  prone  to  forget 
the  pit  whence  they  were  digged !  That 
most  beneficent  of  institutions,  the  mod- 
ern hospital,  had  its  origin  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  pest  house  which  must 
have  killed  more  people  than  it  cured. 
But  the  very  number  of  sick  people  which 
in  itself  was  a  great  menace  of  the  early 
pest  house  became  the  surest  foundation 
for  the  scientific  study  and  the  asceptic 
cleanliness  which  are  the  hospital's  great 
contributions  to  society.  Does  not  this 
history  of  the  hospital,  so  recent  as  to 
be  almost  in  the  memory  of  living  men, 
suggest  that  the  most  valuable  data 
might  be  supplied  from  those  vast  insti- 
tutions wherein  the  wrecks  of  the  system 
are  gathered?  To  illustrate  from  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  In  this  period 
of  intense  and  overwrought  industrialism 
there  are  no  other  institutions  which 
could  perform  so  great  a  service  to  the 
community,  if  they  could  only  determine 
how  many  patients  became  insane  be- 
cause of  black  terror  lest  they  lose  their 
work,  how  many  through  mal-nutrition 
when  they  had  lost  it,  and  how  many 
because  of  the  sheer  monotony  of  their 
employment.  Psychiatry  is  doing  some- 
thing to  show  us  the  after  effects  of  fear 
upon  the  minds  of  children,  but  little 
has  yet  been  done  to  show  how  far  that 


fear  of  the  future,  arising  from  econom- 
ic insecurity  has  superinduced  insanity. 

There  is  also  the  pioneer  care  of  the 
inebriates  which  is  undertaken  by  sev- 
eral state  boards  of  control,  indicating 
the  time  when  inebriety  will  be  treated 
as  a  disease  and  a  misfortune,  and  the 
habitual  drunkard  will  no  longer  be  fined 
and  imprisoned  as  a  criminal.  The 
drunkard  brings  us  quite  naturally  per- 
haps to  a  consideration  of  the  problem 
confronting  the  committee  on  law  break- 
ers. Here  we  will  admit  at  once  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  non-professional  to 
realize  the  difficulties  of  prison  adminis- 
tration, that  most  difficult  of  all  the  tasks 
which  society  commissions,  and  although 
it  may  seem  at  moments  as  if  the  state 
held  too  firmly  to  the  tradition  of  penal 
justice  and  retribution,  certainly  with  our 
young  offenders  it  has  already  become  a 
question  of  cure  and  education.  As  we 
fail  to  connect  the  downfall  of  the  boy 
with  inadequate  recreation,  so  we  fail 
to  make  many  other  obvious  connec- 
tions— that  of  the  wayward  girl  with  in- 
sufficient housing,  for  instance.  Out  of 
the  total  number  of  500  girls  in  the 
Illinois  Industrial  School  committed  for 
their  first  sexual  immorality,  forty-six 
had  become  involved  with  members  of 
their  own  families,  nineteen  with  their 
fathers,  the  rest  with  brothers  or  uncles. 

Certainly  upon  the  charitable  and 
upon  no  one  else  falls  the  care  of  the 
prisoner's  family  during  his  incarcera- 
tion, and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Detroit  is  making  an  effort  to  support 
the  prisoner's  family  from  the  earnings 
of  the  prisoner,  and  that  Washington  has 
done  much  already  in  the  direction  of 
securing  family  support  from  the  pris- 
oner himself.  Although  the  present 
mayor  of  Chicago  issues  so  many  par- 
dons that  he  practically  does  away  with 
the  work -of  one  municipal  judge  each 
year,  if  these  pardons  were  issued  not  for 
political  reasons,  but  were  based  upon 
the  popular  plea  that  the  prisoner  has 
a  wife  and  little  children  to  care  for, 
one  might  be  almost  willing  to  accept 
them  in  lieu  of  any  reasonable  arrange- 
ments to  care  for  the  prisoner's  family, 
and  as  one  of  those  first  blind  efforts  to 
meet  the  popular  demand  for  mercy,  so 
often  founded  upon  a  subtle  perception 
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of  justice.  The  Juvenile  Protective  As- 
sociation of  Chicago  undertakes  to  inves- 
tigate the  family  of  each  man  committed 
to  the  City  House  of  Correction  co- 
operating with  the  warden  in  order  to 
secure  parole  wherever  practicable  that 
the  father  may  earn  money  for  his  de- 
pendent children. 

Let  us  consider  next  the  committee  on 
occupational  standards  newly  appointed 
this  year,  which  has  to  do  with  that  other 
function  of  the  state  by  which  it  seeks 
to  protect  its  workers  from  their  own 
weakness  and  degradation,  and  insists 
that  the  livelihood  of  the  manual  laborer 
shall  not  be  beaten  down  below  the  level 
of  efficient  citizenship.  This  undertaking 
of  the  state  assumes  new  forms  almost 
daily.  What  have  the  charitable  people 
contributed  to  the  movement  for  the 
state  control  over  industrial  diseases  or 
the  protection  of  machinery  ?  What  have 
they  done  in  collecting  data  which  illus- 
trate pro  and  con  the  necessity  for  old 
age  pensions,  industrial  insurance,  em- 
ployer's liability  acts,  the  regulation  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  the  control  of  "the 
sweated  trades,"  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicants?  Perhaps  the  charity 
of  the  past  may  have  claimed  a  share 
only  in  the  last  two,  and  yet  where  could 
trustworthy  data  for  the  use  of  the  state 
legislators  be  so  easily  collected  as  in  the 
state  institutions  for  the  criminal  and  de- 
fective, and  in  the  orphanages  and  hospi- 
tals of  private  philanthropy?  Although 
the  connection  is  so  obvious,  it  was  never 
made  until  recently,  and  it  is  only  con- 
temporaneous charity  that  is  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
various  safeguards  against  premature 
disablement  and  dependence  of  the 
manual  worker.  It  is  perhaps  significant 
that  the  most  drastic  survey  of  industrial 
conditions  ever  made  in  America  was  in- 
augurated and  carried  out  by  the  editors 
of  a  paper  called  Charities. 

Long  ago  the  English  economist  was 
horrified  over  an  administration  of  the 
poor  law  which  paid  "rates  in  aid  of 
wages,"  and  designated  such  charity  as  a 
"bounty"  paid  to  employers ;  but  the  em- 
ployer who  pays  starvation  wages  to  his 
employes  and  who  "sweats"  them  with- 
out regard  to  their  health  or  endurance 
comes  to  rely  absolutely  upon  the  "boun- 


ty" with  which  his  wages  are  supple- 
mented. The  long  struggle  to  establish 
a  living  wage  which  is  carried  on  by 
trade  unionists  has  its  charitable  as  well 
as  its  economic  aspects.  From  the  hu- 
man standpoint  there  is  certainly  an  obli- 
gation resting  upon  the  charity  and  cor- 
rection people  to  discover  how  much  of 
their  material  comes  to  them  as  the  re- 
sult of  social  neglect,  remedial  incapacity, 
and  the  lack  of  industrial  safeguards. 
Perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  proposi- 
tion ever  seriously  put  before  a  modern 
government,  was  the  plan  for  a  public 
organization  of  the  labor  market  placed 
before  the  English  Parliament  in  1909, 
and  although  it  was  written  in  its  final 
form  by  two  economists,  its  material  was 
collected  by  those  trained  in  charitable 
administrations,  and  it  was  put  forth  as 
a  report  of  a  Poor  Law  Commission. 
This  report  stated  that  all  of  the  unem- 
ployed, the  under-employed,  and  the  un- 
employable were  the  results  of  three 
types  of  trades;  first,  the  subsidized  la- 
bor trades  wherein  women  and  children 
are  paid  wages  insufficient  to  maintain 
them  at  the. required  standard  of  health 
and  industrial  efficiency  so  that  their 
wages  must  be  supplemented  by  relatives 
or  charity,  second,  labor  deteriorating 
trades  which  have  sapped  the  energy, 
the  capacity,  the  character,  of  successive 
generations  of  workers,  third,  bare  sub- 
sistence trades  where  the  worker  is 
forced  to  such  a  low  level  in  his  standard 
of  life  that  he  continually  falls  below 
self-support. 

But  although  this  brilliant  formula^- 
tion  came  from  England,  one  does  not 
need  to  cross  the  water  to  find  instances 
of  the  relation  of  industry  to  charity. 
An  American  white  lead  factory  dis- 
charges every  laborer  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  not  through  the  recommendation 
of  the  foreman,  but  directly  from  the  of- 
fice in  order  to  prevent  the  men  from 
developing  lead  poisoning.  This  is  of 
course  cheaper  than  to  employ  examining 
physicians  or  to  install  safeguards.  But 
how  about  discontinuous  employment  as 
a  factor  in  the  breeding  of  discourage- 
ment and  poverty?  Of  this  the  chari- 
table people  say  never  a  word.  In  a 
pottery  factory  instanced  by  Professor 
Edsoll  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  men  are  chiefly  engaged  who  are 
already  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and 
cancer,  because,  knowing  they  have  but 
little  time  to  live,  they  do  not  resent  the 
fate  of  lead  poisoning. 

Is  it  because  our  modern  industrialism 
is  so  new  that  we  have  been  slow  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  poverty  all  about  us? 
The  socialists  talk  constantly  of  the  rela- 
tion of  economic  wrong  to  destitution, 
and  point  out  the  connection  between  in- 
dustrial maladjustment  and  individual 
poverty,  but  the  study  of  social  condi- 
tions, the  obligation  to  eradicate  poverty, 
cannot  belong  to  one  political  party  nor 
to  one  economic  school,  and  after  all  it 
was  not  a  socialist  but  that  ancient  friend 
of  the  poor,  St.  Augustine,  who  said, 
"Thou  givest  bread  to  the  hungry,  but 
better  were  it,  that  none  hungered  and 
thou  had'st  none  to  give  to  him." 

Five  hundred  years  ago  John  Ball, 
looking  out  over  England,  tells  us  that 
he  saw  "the  great  treading  down  the 
little,  the  strong  beating  down  the  weak, 
and  cruel  men  fearing  not,  and  kind  men 
daring  not,  and  wise  men  caring  not," 
and  then  with  his  heart  burning  within 
him,  he  cries  aloud,  "and  the  saints  in 
heaven  forbearing,  and  yet  bidding  me 
not  to  forbear." 

If  we  compare  our  time  with  his,  we 
will  admit  that  although  the  great  still 
tread  down  the  little,  and  the  strong  beat 
down  the  weak,  that  the  cruel  are  at  last 
becoming  afraid  of  public  opinion,  that 
kind  men  are  more  daring  in  their 
schemes  of  alleviation  than  they  used  to 
be  and  wise  men  are  more  solicitous. 
We  do  not  venture  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  saints  in  heaven  forbear  but  we 
are  very  certain  that  no  saint  on  earth 
could  forbear  in  the  presence  of  contem- 
poraneous social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions, and  both  saint  and  sinner  know 
that  the  conditions  can  only  be  made 
more  righteous  and  more  human  by  the 
increasing  devotion  of  countless  gener- 
ations of  men. 

The  English  economists  and  philan- 
thropists have  started  a  crusade  against 
destitution ;  the  most  intrepid  of  revolu- 
tionists are  those  who  have  been  stung 
into  revolt  by  the  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion of  Russia's  peasants ;  the  social 


democrats  of  Germany  are  three  and  a 
half  million  men  vowed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  poverty;  the  part  America  shall 
take  in  this  international  crusade  of  the 
compassionate,  in  this  standing  army  of 
humanity's  self-pity  suddenly  mobilized 
for  a  new  conquest,  it  lies  largely  with 
the  members  of  this  conference  to  de- 
termine. 

FAMILIES    AND    NEIGH- 
BORHOODS 

MARY  E.  RICHMOND 

When  the  editor  in  Pickwick  had  to 
write  an  article  on  Chinese  metaphysics, 
he  read  up  on  China  in  an  encyclopedia 
under  C  and  on  metaphysics  under  M 
and  "combined  his  information,  sir."  In 
some  such  way,  the  chairman  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  conference  must  now  pro- 
ceed, for  it  includes  each  year  a  more 
varied  grouping  of  subjects  and  of  peo- 
ple. More  by  accident  than  by  design, 
however,  a  certain  unity  of  purpose  did 
at  last  emerge  in  the  six  St.  Louis  meet- 
ings on  families  and  neighborhoods.  If 
a  little  book  were  in  preparation,  con- 
taining the  section's  proceedings,  a  pos- 
sible title  for  it  might  be  a  Study  in  Re- 
lations— a  study,  that  is,  in  the  relation 
of  child-saving  work  to  the  relief  of  de- 
pendent families ;  of  commercial  bodies 
to  charitable  standards ;  of  settlements  to 
the  procession  of  the  nations  through  our 
city  neighborhoods ;  of  social  forces  (as 
measured  by  the  social  surveyor)  to  one 
another;  of  our  retail  tasks  in  families 
and  neighborhoods  to  the  great  national 
movements  for  the  prevention  of  pre- 
ventable poverty. 

But  no  summary  of  such  a  book's  con- 
tents could  give  any  idea  of  the  appeal 
made  to  the  imagination  of  the  beginner 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  common- 
sense  of  the  experienced  worker  on  the 
other  by  the  meetings  themselves.  Their 
spirited  discussions,  so  free  from  con- 
ceit and  from  irrelevance,  made  the 
chairman's  task  an  easy  one. 

The  section  on  children  met  jointly  in 
the  opening  session — a  good  innovation, 
this,  and  one  that  will  probably  lead  td 
many  such  joint  meetings  in  the  future. 
Miss  Higgins's  paper  on  Widows  and 
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Children  had  condensed  into  fifteen  min- 
utes the  experience  of  many  years  on 
the  part  of  Boston's  district  conferences 
in  keeping  mother  and  child  together. 
Adequate  supervision  had  been  neces- 
sary, and  a  plan  that  conserved  the  health 
of  both,  but,  given  these,  the  community's 
relief  resources  for  widows  became 
more  adequate  inevitably. 

Mr.  Solenberger  (Philadelphia)  point- 
ed out  the  importance  of  considering 
local  conditions  in  choosing  between  the 
further  development  of  public  or  of  pri- 
vate resources.  Miss  Peixotto  (San 
Francisco)  described  a  plan  of  public  re- 
lief in  California,  which  substituted  the 
mother  for  the  institution  as  the  state's 
agent.  Miss  Breckinridge  (Chicago) 
gave  a  scholarly  paper  on  the  results  of 
a  juvenile  court  study  of  cases  of  de- 
linquency in  their  relation  to  widow- 
hood, and  called  attention  to  the  even 
more  serious  juvenile  court  problem  of 
the  recalcitrant  father.  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley  appealed  for  more  attention,  on 
the  part  of  social  workers,  to  the  preven- 
tion of  widowhood  by  the  checking  of 
industrial  accidents  and  occupational 
disease. 

The  meeting  on  the  social  worker  and 
the  church  was  a  round  table  discussion 
led  by  J.  W.  Magruder,  Gaylord  S. 
White,  F.  J.  Bruno,  Frederic  Almy  and 
Alexander  Johnson. 

In  many  of  our  cities,  commercial 
bodies  are  now  taking  an  active  interest 
in  civic  and  social  improvement.  This 
is  notably  true  in  Cleveland,  where  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  its  as- 
sistant secretary,  Howard  Strong,  has  a 
more  commanding  influence  over  private 
charities  than  that  exercised  by  any  state 
board.  Mr.  Strong  described  the  Cleve- 
land plan,  and  W.  Frank  Persons  (New 
York)  pointed  out  some  of  its  possible 
dangers  in  other  communities.  One  of 
the  best  discussions  of  the  conference 
followed.  The  weight  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  in  favor  of  commercial  leadership 
in  the  setting  of  standards  for  charities, 
but  the  commercial  bodies  must  be  able 
to  employ  expert  advice.  The  charities 
endorsement  card  in  use  in  some  cities 
was  criticised  as  too  inelastic,  and  as  re- 
tarding the  education  of  the  giving  public. 

The  settlement  discussion  on  shifting 


populations  was  the  only  one  of  the  six 
that  brought  out  questions  from  resi- 
dents of  St.  Louis.  In  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive neighborhood  building  erected  by 
a  Jewish  organization,  the  attendance  had 
dwindled  because  the  neighborhood  had 
become  predominantly  Italian  and  Ne- 
gro. The  local  situation  presented  some 
peculiar  features,  but  the  drift  of  the 
discussion,  in  which  Gaylord  White, 
Mary  McDowell,  and  Miss  Addams  took 
part,  was  in  favor  of  keeping  the  set- 
tlement, through  whatever  changes,  as 
the  permanent  neighborhood  institution; 
its  permanence  and  its  power  of  adapta- 
bility being,  indeed,  the  settlement's  dis- 
tinguishing features. 

At  several  sessions  of  the  conference, 
reference  was  made  to  the  important 
findings  of  the  Buffalo  Survey.  Its  di- 
rector, John  Daniels,  presented  a  paper 
on  Social  Surveying  which  was  the  basis 
for  another  good  discussion.  Distinc- 
tions were  made  between  the  general  sur- 
vey, the  specific  problem  study,  the  neigh- 
borhood study,  and  the  kind  of  brief 
social  inquiry  which  should  precede  any 
social  advance,  such  as  the  opening  of  a 
settlement  or  the  founding  of  a  charity 
organization  society.  Among  those  who 
spoke  at  this  meeting  were  Pauline  Gold- 
mark,  S.  M.  Lindsay,  Francis  H.  Mc- 
Lean, Mrs.  Howard  Van  Wyck,  Robert 
A.  Woods,  and  Charles  F.  Weller. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  section,  on 
the  inter-relation  of  social  movements, 
gave  a  summary  of  the  progress  toward 
nationalization  of  these  movements,  and 
asked  the  timely  question  of  the  right  re- 
lation of  retail  endeavor  in  families  and 
neighborhoods  to  these  rapidly  multiply- 
ing wholesale  measures.  That  national 
movements  had  modified  and  would  still 
further  modify  case  work  and  neighbor- 
hood work  was  obvious,  but  what  could 
the  charity  organization  societies  and  the 
settlements  do  for  the  national  organiza- 
tions in  return? 

The  question  was  answered  by  five 
representatives  of  five  national  move- 
ments, in  so  interesting  a  way  as  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  large  evening  audi- 
ence for  nearly  two  hours.  The  speak- 
ers were  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Alexan- 
der Wilson,  Howard  S.  Braucher,  Law- 
rence Veiller  and  Owen  R.  Love  joy.  The  . 
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audience  went  away  with  the  conviction 
ihat  one  by-product  of  the  inter-relation 
of  social  movements  was  their  ability,  as 
illustrated  by  some  of  the  speakers,  to 
have  a  good-natured  good  time  at  one 
another's  expense.  More  important, 
however,  was  the  lesson  that  the  next 
point  at  which  to  develop  our  local  chari- 
table undertakings  was  at  the  point  of 
intersection  with  these  new  movements 
for  eradicating  the  causes  of  misery. 

OCCUPATIONAL  STAND- 
ARDS 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

The  appointment  of  this  committee 
was  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ference of  the  increasing  importance  of 
industrial  factors  in  modern  social  life, 
not  only  as  influential  in  themselves,  but 
as  accentuating  other  influences  and 
sometimes  wholly  dominating  or  pervert- 
ing them.  With  respect  to  these  influ- 
ences, the  national  conference  more  than 
any  other  body  affords  a  medium  for  a 
pooling  of  experience  and  testimony. 
Here  are  represented  those  who  must 
care  for  the  morally,  physically  and  eco- 
nomically sick  or  disabled ;  here,  also,  the 
logical  outcome  of  those  who  must  care, 
are  represented  the  organizations  which 
are  promoting  special  reforms  to  reach 
these  needs.  Here,  also,  are  represent- 
ed the  schools  and  foundations  commit- 
ted to  the  scientific  study  of  the  causes 
which  affect  living  conditions. 

With  this  broad  but  as  yet  undevelop- 
ed, field  before  it,  the  committee  in  its 
initial  year  did  not  undertake  to  make  a 
report,  but  to  block  out  at  its  -  section 
meetings  certain  of  the  main  phases  of 
industrial  conditions  in  which  the  exis- 
tence or  enforcement  of  higher  standards 
would  appreciably  affect  the  work  of 
charity  and  correction.  Thus,  the  gen- 
eral evening  meeting  of  the  committee 
centered  around  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  which  affirm- 
ed the  constitutionality  of  a  state  law  re- 
stricting the  hours  of  women's  labor  to 
ten.  Standards  of  industrial  hygiene 
were  discussed  at  one  section  meeting, 
standards  of  compensation  in  cases  of  ac- 
cidental injury  and  death  at  a  second,  and 


wage  standards,  in  the  light  of  recent  in- 
vestigations of  the  cost  of  living,  at  a 
third.  At  a  joint  section  meeting  with 
the  committee  on  statistics,  institutional 
records  and  industrial  causes  of  depen- 
dence were  discussed  on  the  one  hand, 
and  official  labor  reports  on  the  other. 
The  committee  was  fortunate  in  gather- 
ing together  a  really  formidable  battery 
of  leaders  in  industrial  inquiry  and  re- 
form, who  took  up  their  subjects  with 
backgrounds  of  experience  in  law,  in 
medicine,  in  charity  work,  in  factory  in- 
spection, and  in  priesthood,  and  whose 
papers  struck  fire. 

The  subjects  presented  were  not  new 
to  the  conference;  there  have  been  im- 
portant  committees   in   the  past,    which 
have  taken  up  industrial  justice,  indus- 
trial  insurance,  labor  conditions,  immi- 
gration and  the  like.     They  have  been 
inspiring  and  influential;  but  they  have 
not  been  parts  of  a  long  plan,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  cumulative  and  serve 
to  crystallize  the  common  judgments  of 
the  members.      The  committee  proceed- 
ed in  the  faith  that  the  conference  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  is  disposed  to 
give   consecutive   thought    to    industrial 
causes,  and  to  think  through  the  relation 
of  these  causes  to  the  works  of  philan- 
thropy of,  say  the  next  ten  years.      By 
discussing  industrial  causes  in  terms  of 
standards,  we  have  a  common  denomina- 
tor which  binds  them  together,  and  re- 
lates them  readily  to  every  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity   represented    by    this    conference. 
Hospitals,  reformatories,  charitable  soci- 
eties, children's  institutions,  all  are  con- 
cerned if  hours  of  work  are  prolonged 
beyond   the   standard  of  human  endur- 
ance, if  trades  are  carried  on  amid  pre- 
ventable  conditions   which   are   destruc- 
tive to  physical   well-being,  if   industiy 
fails  to  make  fair  standards  of  restitution 
to  those  who  are  killed  or  crippled  at 
work,  throwing  the  burden  on  their  fam- 
ilies or  on  the  public,  if  with  rising  costs 
of  living  standards  of  wages  fail  to  make 
normal   life   possible.       The   committee, 
this  year  broke  ground  by  stating  the  field 
covered ;  another  year,  its  successor,  the 
committee  on  standards  of  living  and  of 
labor   at   the   Boston   conference,   might 
well  call  upon  tuberculosis  associations, 
consumers'  leagues,  child  labor  commit- 
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tees,  manufacturers'  associations,  health 
associations  and  charitable  societies  to 
report  what  standards  in  any  of  these 
fields  they  subscribe  to. 

In  her  address  before  the  joint  section 
meeting  on  statistics  and  occupational 
standards,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
made  it  clear  why  many  American  gov- 
ernmental reports  are  objects  of  derision 
abroad.  Her  subject  was  What  Our  Of- 
ficial Reports  Do  Not  Tell  About  Our 
Industrial  Conditions.  The  reason  why 
so  many  of  our  state  labor  reports,  for 
instance,  are  inadequate  and  uninform- 
ing,  lies  to  her  mind  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  effective  demand  for  com- 
plete and  honest  reports.  Where  the 
people  can  see  a  direct  personal  interest 
in  governmental  records,  they  get 
them.  For  instance,  birth  registration 
in  New  York  has  never  been  so  univer- 
sal as  it  has  since  birth  certificates  were 
demanded  as  a  preliminary  to  working 
papers  for  children  going  to  work  at 
fourteen.  An  example  of  the  opposite 
is  the  federal  report  on  women  and  chil- 
dren in  industry,  prepared  at  vast  ex- 
pense, which  has  never  seen  the  light  of 
day  because  there  has  never  been  a  suffi- 
ciently insistent  demand  for  its  publica- 
tion. To  Mrs.  Kelley's  mind,  the  most 
effective  way  of  securing  adequate  wage 
statistics  is  to  create  wage  boards  simi- 
lar to  those  newly  established  in  England, 
through  which  wage  records  become  of 
direct  collective  importance  to  the  work- 
ers themselves. 

Institutional  records  and  industrial 
causes  of  dependence  were  discussed  by 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  a  former  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Miss  Lathrop  sent  a  schedule  to  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  and  the  returns,  if 
representative,  j*how  almost  an  entire 
absence  of  information  as  to  occupations 
more  than  the  single  word  under  that 
head,  for  which  space  is  usually  allowed 
on  the  records.  Dr.  Wilhite,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Cook  County  Infirmary,  fur- 
nished twenty  schedules  filled  out  with 
great  care,  in  which  the  factor  of  indus- 
trial injury  was  so  large  as  to  form  ade- 
quate and  unnuestionable  cause  for  de- 
pendence. This  list  could  have  been 
largely  extended  and  similar  groups  could 


be  secured  from  any  poorhouse.  The 
tabulation  of  these  twenty  industrial  in- 
jury cases  showed,  on  a  retirement  basis 
of  sixty-five  years,  an  average  loss  of 
working  life,  that  is,  industrial  earning 
power,  for  each  man  of  17.15  years. 

At  the  general  session  of  the  commit- 
tee, Dr.  Henry  Baird  Favill,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  and 
Prof.  Louis  M.  Greeley  of  Northwestern 
Law  School,  were  the  principal  speak- 
ers. Mr.  Greeley  was  one  of  the  first 
men  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work 
of  Hull  House,  so  that  his  appearance  on 
the  platform  with  Miss  Addams  was  es- 
pecially fitting.  Using  as  his  text  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  practically  reversing  the  decision 
of  the  nineties  of  the  same  court  against 
the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  women's 
labor,  as  his  text,  Mr.  Greeley  reviewed 
the  changing  attitudes  of  the  courts 
toward  social  legislation.  His  paper  was 
conservative  in  statement,  but  extremely 
far-reaching  in  its  implications.  What 
Mr.  Greeley  took  up  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  lawyer,  Dr.  Favill  in  his  paper  on 
The  Toxin  of  Fatigue,  discussed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  physician.  While 
perhaps  minimizing  the  practical  impor- 
tance of  the  laboratory  indications  of  the 
so-called  fatigue  toxin,  which  is.  at  the 
moment  sub  judice  and  for  practical  pur- 
poses not  material  to  our  hand,  Dr.  Fa- 
vill thought  it,  as  a  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  general  intelligence  upon  the 
subject  of  work,  to  have  great  value. 
"Let  the  search  for  truth  in  laboratory 
go  on,"  he  said,  "a  stimulus  to  critical 
study,  a  help  to  hygienic  living,  and  a 
corrective  for  false  physiology,  but  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  worker  must  speak 
for  itself  in  terms  of  common  experi- 
ence." 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  section 
meeting  on  industrial  hygiene  was  John 
B.  Andrews,  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  Trade 
diseases,  he  showed,  may  be  grouped  into 
those  occasioned  by  breathing  impure  air, 
by  extremes  or  rapid  variations  in  tem- 
perature, by  humidity,  by  poisons  and  by 
over-fatigue.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  Mr.  Andrews's  paper  was 
his  description  of  cases  of  breakdown, 
invalidism  and  disfigurement  in  the  phos- 
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phorous  trades  which  he  recently  investi- 
gated in  this  country.  At  present  Illinois 
has  at  work  an  Industrial  Diseases  Com- 
mission. In  conclusion,  Dr.  Andrews 
said,  "No  intelligent  person  can  go  far 
in  the  study  of  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents  without  realizing  that  a 
logical  consideration  of  the  facts  must 
lead  likewise  to  compensation  for  indus- 
trial diseases." 

Standards  of  compensation  for  death 
and  injury  were  discussed  by  Crystal 
Eastman,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Employers'  Liability  Commission, 
who  drew  on  her  investigation  of  indus- 
trial accidents  for  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 
to  show  the  hardships  and  misery  which 
follow  in  their  train,  and  who  described 
the  work  of  the  three  state  commissions, 
in  New  York,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin ; 
by  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  who  made  a  re- 
markable comparison  between  the  com- 
pensation paid  families  hurt  in  the  ordi- 
nary, unspectacular  course  of  industry, 
and  the  relief  distributed  among  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster  [this 
paper  will  be  published  later  in  THE 
SURVEY]  ;  and  by  Florence  L.  Latti- 
more,  assistant  director  of  the  Child- 
Helping  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  who  brought  the  subject 
close  to  that  of  institutional  work  by 
showing  the  extent  and  cost,  fairly  start- 
ling in  amount,  of  juvenile  dependence 
caused  by  industrial  accidents  as  found  in 
certain  children's  institutions  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

The  concluding  section  meeting  of  the 
committee  was  given  up  to  a  discussion 
of  wage  standards.  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan 
of  St.  Paul's  Seminary,  St.  Paul  Minn., 
discussed  Minimum  Wages  and  Mini- 
mum Wage  Boards.  In  a  thoughtful, 
forceful  paper,  Father  Ryan  put  for- 
ward the  elementary  steps  by  which  the 
governments  of  England  and  Australia 
are  endeavoring  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  labor  conservation  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  standards  in  differ- 
ent industries.  As  a  progressive  advo- 
cate of  an  industrial  statecraft  more  fluid 
and  reasonable  than  has  marked  Ameri- 
can courts  and  legislatures  to  date,  he 
discussed  the  applicability  of  these  meas- 
ures to  labor  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  Father  Ryan's  book  on  The  Liv- 


ing Wage1  and  Prof.  R.  C.  Chapin's  vol- 
ume on  The  Standard  of  Living2  are 
our  two  best  texts  in  this  field, 
and  the  conference  was  fortunate  in 
listening  also,  to  a  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Chapin  in  which  he  com- 
pared existing  wages  with  the  findings 
of  the  recent  inquiries  as  to  the  costs  of 
living.  He  showed  to  what  extent  low 
standards  of  income  are  current  among 
the  stockyard  workers  of  Chicago,  the 
teamsters  of  New  York,  the  shoe  work- 
ers of  Massachusetts,  the  mine  workers 
of  Illinois,  the  millers  of  Minnesota  and 
the  like.  The  indications  he  gathered  to- 
gether were  in  themselves  a  searching 
plea  for  a  widespread  and  rigorous  in- 
quiry into  wages  and  costs  of  living  in 
our  major  industries. 

HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

CHARLES  P.  EMERSON,  M.  D. 

The  first  of  the  three  topics  discussed 
by  the  committee  on  "health  and  sanita- 
tion was  the  medical  inspection  of 
schools.  This  subject  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  the  reasons  that  a  discus- 
sion of  it  is  now  very  timely,  and  because 
no  one  general  application  of  medicine 
to  social  conditions  promises  more  for 
the  prevention  of  suffering  and  the  con- 
servation of  human  force.  Dr.  James 
Stewart's  paper  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
conditions  in  St.  Louis.  He  emphasized 
the  importance  of  medical  school  inspec- 
tion for  the  detection  of  disease  among 
the  school  children  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  epidemics;  the  importance  of 
placing  such  inspection  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Education  rather 
than  the  Board  of  Health;  and  the  wis- 
dom of  working  in  so  far  as  possible 
with  the  family  physicians  of  the  chil- 
dren and  of  avoiding  friction  with  these 
general  practitioners.  He  then  outlined 
the  work  as  now  conducted  under  his 
supervision  in  St.  Louis. 

JThe  Living  Wage.  By  Rev.  John  D.  Ryan. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1909.  Pp. 
346.  By  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d 
street,  New  York,  postpaid,  $1.10. 

"The  Standard  of  Living  Among  Workingmen's 
Families  in  New  York  City.  By  Robert  Coit 
Chapin,  Ph.D.  New  York,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion Publication.  1909.  Pp.  372.  By  mail  of  THB 
SURVEY,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York,  postpaid, 
$2. 
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The  general  discussion  which  followed 
brought  out  clearly  the  future  impor- 
tance of  this  work  now  in  its  infancy. 
Stress  was  also  laid  on  the  employment 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained 
physicians  for  the  work,  whose  salaries 
will  be  adequate  and  who  will  give 
enough  of  their  time  to  the  work  to  make 
it  truly  valuable;  and  on  the  importance 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained 
school  nurses  who  will  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  physicians  and 
relieve  them  of  much  of  the  purely  rou- 
tine work.  Mere  detection  of  disease 
and  prevention  of  epidemics  may  now 
be  the  chief  duty  of  these  doctors  but 
in  the  future  this  will  be  but  a  minor 
part  of  their  service ;  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  phys- 
ical efficiency  of  all  the  students;  by 
carefully  following  the  gains  in  height 
and  weight  of  each  student  it  can  be  de- 
termined under  what  school  conditions 
the  best  progress  is  made.  The  possible 
advantages  of  the  open-air  schools  was 
mentioned. 

In  the  evening  session  Dr.  Gulick  dis- 
cussed the  recent  advances  in  our  knowl- 
edge concerning  ventilation  and  its  rela- 
tion to  vitality;  the  fallacies  in  our  ideas 
of  "bad  air"  (since  bad  air  is  stagnant 
air,  not  air  chemically  impure)  ;  the  un- 
due importance  of  our  temperature  sense 
in  judging  air;  the  importance  of 
judging  the  efficiency  of  ventilation, 
not  by  the  volume  of  fresh  air  supplied 
a  room,  but  by  the  freedom  with  which 
this  air  circulates  in  close  proximity  to 
those  in  the  room;  and  finally  the  good 
results  of  opening  at  stated  times  during 
the  day  all  the  windows  in  a  school 
building. 

At  its  second  forenoon  meeting  the 
committee  considered  hospital  social 
service,  a  topic  referred  to  this  confer- 
ence by  that  of  last  year.  This  meeting 
was  particularly  well  attended  and  espe- 
cially interesting.  The  first  paper  was 
by  Isabel  Garnet  Pelton,  the  first  special 
worker  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  who  reviewed  this  work  his- 
torically and  in  its  present  development. 
The  second  paper  was  by  Sidney  E.  Gold- 
stein, director  of  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment, Free  Synagogue,  New  York 
city,  who  spoke  on  the  Principles  and 
Implications  of  the  Movement.  Dis- 


cussion was  made  particularly  interesting 
by  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
of  Boston,  the  originator  of  the  move- 
ment ;  Ida  M.  Cannon,  the  present  work- 
er in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, Boston-;  Elizabeth  V.  H.  Richards, 
in  charge  of  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment, Boston  Dispensary ;  Helen  Glenn, 
in  charge  of  that  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  of  Phil- 
adelphia; Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  who  was 
so  closely  identified  with  this  work  in 
Baltimore,  and  several  others.  Hospital 
social  service  promises  to  be  the  lever, 
or  the  leaven,  which  will  transform  our 
modern  out-patient  departments.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  made,  the  hospitals 
are  adopting  it  eagerly,  finding,  possibly, 
in  it  an  element  of  which  they  have  long- 
felt  the  need.  Starting  as  a  department 
which  could  befriend  the  poor  patient 
so  often  dazed  by  the  intricate  and  ap- 
parently heartless  machinery  of  a  mod- 
ern hospital,  it  has  grown  to  a  special 
department  which  could  diagnosticate  the 
social  condition  which  must  be  improved 
before  the  patient  can  attain  relief  from- 
the  physical  symptoms  because  of  which 
he  enters  the  hospital;  a  special  re- 
search department  for  investigation  of 
social  problems  which  confront  our  pa- 
tients; a  therapeutic  department  where 
the  self-centered  well-to-do  may  find 
means  for  self-help  by  helping  their  less 
fortunate  f  ellowmen ;  and  in  at  least 
one  dispensary  a  department  which  now 
.  controls  the  whole  dispensary.  What 
the  future  development  of  this  depart- 
ment will  be  was  long  discussed.  There' 
were  those  present  who  firmly  believe  it 
will  resocialize  the  hospitals,  rendering 
them  much  more  valuable  (in  a  social' 
way)  to  the  patients  and  through  them 
exerting  a  wide  influence  on  society; 
that  through  this  department  a  hospital 
will  insist  on  treating  not  alone  the  pa- 
tient who  comes  for  treatment  but  his- 
whole  family,  even  the  community  in 
which  he  lives;  that  through  it  the  care- 
of  the  hospital  will  follow  the  patient 
after  he  leaves  its  ward  until  he  is  again- 
in  an  independent,  healthy  condition. 
Another  view  expressed  was  that  there 
should  perhaps  be  a  general  organization 
in  charge  of  this  work,  or  -a.  committee 
which  could  give  information  to  any 
hospital  considering  the  adoption  of  this 
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idea.  Whatever  its  development,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  social  serv- 
ice departments  have  and  will  exert  a 
strong  influence  over  dispensaries  and 
hospitals,  rendering  them  more  generally 
useful  to  the  sick  and  making  them  seem 
much  more  friendly  than  formerly  has 
been  the  case. 

At  the  third  committee  meeting  the 
topic,  the  prevention  of  blindness,  was 
presented.  This  topic  was  selected  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  a  very  strong 
plea  made  before  the  conference  that 
this  committee  should  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  venereal  diseases.  The  committee 
felt  that  it  was  hardly  the  time  now  to 
consider  this  huge  problem,  important 
though  it  is.  Were  even  all  its  meetings 
spent  in  considering  this  one  problem,  it 
would  not  have  accomplished  much  more 
than  partially  educate  those  who  attend- 
ed, dismissing  them,  sick  at  heart  and 
without  any  clear  idea  of  how  the  prob- 
lem is  to  be  solved.  But  the  whole  topic 
can  in  a  measure  be  taught  by  consider- 
ing the  one  small  part  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  the 
solution  of  which  is  clearly  at  hand.  The 
auditors  could  leave  this  meeting  feeling 
that  they  had  not  only  learned  much  but 
knew  the  solution  of  this  part  at  least. 
The  first  paper  was  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Post  of 
St.  Louis,  who  described  the  cause  of  the 
total  blindness  of  about  16,000  persons 
in  our  country,  and  of  the  partial  blind- 
ness of  about  five  times  that  number, 
and  the  simple  way  in  which  its  cause 
has  already  been  reduced  to  one-forty- 
fifth  its  prevalence  of  twenty  years  ago. 
Lucy  Wright  of  Boston,  who  is  actively 
engaged  in  social  work  in  a  large  eye  dis- 
pensary, emphasized  the  need  of  prac- 
tically and  efficiently  helping  the  suffer- 
ers. Carolyn  C.  Van  Blarcom  of  New 
York  called  attention  to  the  need  of  a 
better  medical  education  for  the  mid- 
wives  who  assist  at  the  birth  of  over 
one-half  of  all  babies  born  in  large  cities. 
In  the  discussion  attention  was  called  to 
the  responsibility,  too  often  slighted,  of 
the  general  practitioners  of  medicine  and 
the  importance  of  a  better  supervision 
of  the  medical  students  who,  as  yet  un- 
trained, are  required  to  attend  so  many 
mothers  during  confinement. 


LAW  BREAKERS 

KATHARINE  BEMENT  DAVIS 

The  committee  on  law  breakers  held 
three  section  meetings  and  conducted 
the  closing  general  session  of  the  na- 
tional conference. 

The  widening  influence  of  this  among 
other  conference  committees  was  signifi- 
cantly indicated  by  the  personnel  of  those 
attending  its  meetings  and  participating 
in  its  discussions.  They  included  dis- 
tinguished judges,  leading  criminal  law- 
yers, college  professors,  probation  officers 
connected  with  various  courts  as  well  as 
representatives  of  private  organizations 
which  care  for  discharged  prisoners, 
members  of  state  boards  and  officers'  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions.  A  few  years 
ago  the  audience  would  have  been  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  latter  class. 

One  section  meeting  program  was  a 
symposium  on  the  woman  delinquent. 
Martha  P.  Falconer,  superintendent  of 
the  House  of  Refuge  for  girls,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  spoke  on  the  treatment  of 
women  on  their  reception  in  an  institu- 
tion. She  considered  this  the  most  crit- 
ical point  in  a  woman's  career  in  an  insti- 
tution— the  moment  of  greatest  suscepti- 
bility when  favorable  impressions  made 
were  likely  to  last.  She  did  not  approve 
of  lengthy  quarantine  except  when  for 
physical  reasons  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  presented  some  of  the  results 
of  recent  investigations  as  to  the  number 
of  girls  afflicted  with  hereditary  syphilis 
or  gonorrhea,  and  of  innocent  victims  of 
contagion,  in  the  State  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  at  Geneva,  111.  These  investiga- 
tions have  taken  place  in  various  labora- 
tories in  Chicago,  the  microscopic  prepa- 
ration of  the  blood  specimens  only  being 
made  at  the  school.  The  percentage  of 
afflicted,  including  the  discovery  of  cases 
not  previously  detected,  points  to  the 
desirability  of  examinations  in  all  institu- 
tions for  women  and  girls  with  a  view 
to  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
these  horrible  scourges.  Complete  re- 
sults of  Dr.  Hamilton's  investigations 
will  appear  later.  Mrs.  W.  McNab 
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Miller  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
of  Missouri,  told  what  that  state  was  do- 
ing for  its  women  delinquents. 

In  the  discussion,  the  concensus  of 
opinion  was  that  the  problem  of  the 
woman  delinquent  was  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  man,  physical,  social 
and  economic  reasons  making  a  distinct 
handling  necessary.  The  only  possible 
hope  of  a  woman's  reformation  lies  in 
supplying  a  training  which  will  enable 
her  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood;  in  the 
careful  choice  of  a  home  after  leaving 
an  institution,  and  in  thorough,  though 
sympathetic,  supervision  for  a  consider- 
able parole  period. 

Adult  probation  was  considered  at  one 
section  meeting.  A  carefully  prepared 
paper  of  Harry  Olson,  chief  justice  of 
the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,  pro- 
voked much  discussion.  His  point  of 
view  was  largely  legal  and  based  in  con- 
siderable measure  on  the  rather  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  affairs  in  Illinois. 
There,  without  a  probation  law,  certain 
judges  have  used  their  common  law 
power  of  discretion  in  suspending  sen- 
tence to  impose  conditions  of  probation 
recently  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  The  arbi- 
trary action  of  these  judges  has  brought 
adult  probation  into  such  disrepute  that 
the  adult  probation  bill  failed  to  pass  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  This 
experience  led  Judge  Olson  to  advocate 
laws  defining  sharply  the  discretion  and 
powers  of  judges  in  applying  probation 
to  adults,  and  specifying  the  conditions 
which  the  courts  might  impose  upon  pro- 
bationers. He  believed  that  should  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
ever  be  tested  in  the  higher  courts  they 
would  be  declared  unconstitutional.  He 
also  believed  that  probation  should  not 
properly  apply  to  all  offenses  and  that 
the  law  should  specify  the  exact  crimes 
to  which  it  applied.  In  cases  involving 
property  he  recommended  that  proba- 
tion be  not  applied  where  amounts  in- 
volved exceeded  $200. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed 
much  difference  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed. Among  others  Judge  Waite  of 
Minnesota,  Judge  Robinson  of  Iowa, 
Judge  Gills  of  the  United  States  Federal 
Court  and  Mr.  Mulready  of  the  Massa- 


chusetts Probation  Commission  spoke. 
The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
where  the  law  makes  no  limitations,  the 
court  may  name  any  conditions  that  in 
themselves  require  no  illegal  action  on 
the  part  of  the  probationer.  Probation 
is  discretionary  not  compulsory  and  the 
probationer  has  always  the  option  of  re- 
ceiving sentence  if  he  disapproves  of 
the  conditions  imposed.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  object  of  probation  is  not 
leniency  toward  crime  but  the  offender's 
restoration  to  economic  and  social  life 
solely  on  the  condition  that  he  will  prove 
himself  not  anti-social.  Most  of  the 
speakers  emphasized  the  fundamental 
principle  of  probation  as  the  treatment 
of  the  individual,  his  character  and 
needs,  rather  than  the  consideration  of 
the  specific  offense  of  which  he  may  be 
guilty.  Maude  E.  Miner,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  City  Probation  Association, 
presented  some  of  the  special  difficulties 
and  dangers  in  dealing  with  adult  wom- 
en on  probation.  She  dwelt  on  the  use- 
lessness  of  probation  as  applied  to  im- 
moral women  in  the  inferior  courts,  un- 
less the  women  can  be  prevented  from 
returning  to  their  old  environment. 
Roger  Baldwin,  chief  probation  officer 
of  St.  Louis,  spoke  of  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  handling  men  on  proba- 
tion. 

Prof.  Maurice  Parmelee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  presented  a  thoughtful 
and  scholarly  paper  on  A  Scientific 
Basis  for  the  Treatment  of  Problems  of 
Criminology  and  Penology.  He  showed 
how  the  sciences  of  sociology,  physiology, 
medicine,  and  psychology  furnish  data 
and  methods  which  cannot  be  ignored  by 
the  criminologist  and  penologist  if  their 
work  is  to  rest  on  a  scientific  foundation. 
He  urged  the  desirability  of  a  study  of 
these  sciences  by  those  engaged  in  prac- 
tical work  with  delinquents.  The  de- 
linquent is  what  he  is  largely  because  of 
physical  or  mental  abnormalities  which 
must  be  studied  and  measured  to  be  sat- 
isfactorily dealt  with.  Prof.  Carl  Kel- 
sey  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
opening  the  discussion  following  this  pa- 
per somewhat  shocked  the  orthodox  by 
repudiating  the  doctrine  of  free  will.  In- 
deed the  whole  discussion  rather  tended 
toward  the  impression  that  the  day  may 
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come  when  we  shall  consider  all  crimi- 
nality as  synonymous  with  feeble  mind- 
edness. 

The  Legal  Treatment  of  Public  Intoxi- 
cation was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
Bailey  S.  Burritt  read  by  Homer  Folks 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
of  New  York.  It  gave  the  startling  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Burritt's  investigations  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  concerning  public 
drunkenness  in  New  York  city,  where 
the  outcome  has  been  the  passage  of  a 
bill  establishing  a  farm  colony  for  in- 
ebriates, which  has  been  signed  by  Mayor 
Gaynor  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor.  There  is  such  an  awakening 
sense  throughout  the  country  of  the 
dangers  of  drunkenness  that  a  committee 
on  the  subject  has  been  appointed  for  the 
next  national  conference,  with  Robert  A. 
Woods  of  South  End  House,  Boston, 
as  chairman.  Mr.  Woods  opened  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Burritt's  paper  by 
telling  of  the  methods  used  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  there  is  a  well  managed 
hospital  and  farm  colony  for  inebriates. 
Most  of  those  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sion believe  that  drunkenness  is  a  disease 
and  as  such  should  receive  hospital  treat- 
ment. 

At  the  general  session  on  Thursday 
evening  the  audience  was  largely  local. 
By  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri, who  are  agitating  for  a  reforma- 
tory for  young  men,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  dealt  in  her  report  with  the 
reformatory  method.  The  paper  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Fredenhagen  of  Kan- 
sas City. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  on  The  Duty 
of  the  Law  Maker  to  the  Law  Breaker 
proved  to  be  a  fitting  conclusion  of  all 
the  conference  meetings.  In  it  Albert  A. 
Hall  of  Minneapolis  presented  a  program 
of  "oughts" — a  social  program  coex- 
tensive with  the  whole  field  of  better- 
ment. Some  radical  views  were  ex- 
pressed and  some  radical  legislation  pro- 
posed, but  not  more  radical  than  much 
that  is  now  accomplished  fact.  Begin- 
ning with  our  duty  "to  guard  the  gate- 
way of  life,"  Mr.  Hall  gave  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  legislation  of  applied  eugenics. 
Regulation  of  marriage  and  the  steriliza- 
tion of  the  unfit  were  included  in  his 
program.  Passing  over  remedial  and 


preventive  legislation  in  the  various  fields 
of  sanitation,  housing,  child  labor,  the 
juvenile  court,  educational  systems  and 
economic  evils,  Mr.  Hall  dwelt  longest 
on  the  pressing  need  of  reform  in  our 
criminal  code  and  method  of  criminal 
procedure.  As  a  member  of  and  repre- 
senting the  new  Institute  of  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminology,  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of 
important  changes  in  this  direction.  As 
a  whole  Mr.  Hall's  paper  struck  the  key- 
note not  only  of  the  work  of  the  section 
on  law  breakers  but  of  the  whole  con- 
ference, the  interrelation  of  social  activi- 
ties and  the  intersection  of  the  lines  of 
work  of  all  the  agencies  designed  for 
social  betterment,  the  note  which  was 
most  strikingly  brought  out  in  Miss  Rich- 
mond's general  session  on  families  and 
neighborhoods. 

The  feeling  brought  away  from  the 
conference  is  one  of  optimism.  Surely 
the  world  will  grow  better  in  proportion 
as  we  realize  that  advance  is  to  come,  not 
by  selfish  insistence  on  our  own  one 
panacea,  but  by  the  "long  pull  and  the 
strong  pull  and  the  pull  all  together." 

REMEDIAL  LOANS 

W.  N.  FINLEY 

The  committee  on  remedial  loans  met 
on  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  at 
9  A.  M.  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Assembly 
Room.  To  those  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  this,  the  latest  of  the  social 
movements  to  be  recognized  by  the  na- 
tional conference,  the  attendance  was 
most  gratifying. 

A  paper  written  by  Pierre  Jay,  vice- 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Manhattan 
Company,  and  former  commissioner  of 
banks  in  Massachusetts,  dealt  with  co- 
operative banking:  the  origin  of  the 
movement,  its  success  in  Europe  and 
Canada,  the  outline  of  organization,  its 
effectiveness  in  stimulating  thrift,  the 
field  in  the  United  States  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  adapting  the  system  to  the 
needs  of  America.  The  object  of  co- 
operative credit  associations  is  to  ameli- 
orate conditions,  and,  just  as  they  have 
proved  to  be  not  competitors  but  allies 
of  the  banks,  they  will,  in  Mr.  Jay's 
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opinion,  be  found  to  supplement  rather 
than  conflict  with,  the  work  of  the  re- 
medial loan  societies.  From  the  nature 
of  their  operations,  co-operative  associa- 
tions can  never  organize  on  the  large 
scale  of  the  remedial  loan  associations; 
their  organizations  will  be  more  humble, 
seeking  to  develop  individual  initiative 
and  to  stimulate  thrift. 

Arthur  H.  Ham,  agent  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  gave  a  summary  of 
the  year's  progress  in  remedial  loan 
work.  He  pointed  out  the  rapidly 
spreading  interest  in  the  movement  and 
the  growing  desire,  in  many  cities,  to 
provide  a  social  substitute  for  the  pro- 
fessional money-lender.  He  stated  that 
there  are  now  eighteen  remedial  loan 
societies  operating  in  the  United  States, 
four  of  which  have  been  established  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year;  five  more 
•cities  are  only  awaiting  the  passage  of 
enabling  acts  by  their  state  legislatures ; 
six  others  are  on  the  point  of  making  a 
start,  and  at  least  ten  more  are  interest- 
ed to  the  extent  of  appointing  committees 
of  charity  organization  societies,  boards 
of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce,  to 
report  on  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing remedial  loan  societies.  Mr.  Ham 
pointed  out  the  beneficial  effect  that  may 
be  expected  from  the  recently  enacted 
law  in  New  York  state,  and  the  meas- 
ure passed  by  the  national  Senate  and 
favorably  reported  by  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  setting 
tip  a  standard  by  which  associations  pos- 
ing as  remedial  may  be  judged. 

A  paper  was  read  by  J.  T.  Exnicios, 
treasurer  of  the  Society  for  Savings  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  possibility 
of  the  success  of  remedial  societies  loan- 
ing upon  earning  capacity.  Under  the 
peculiar  conditions  existing  in  Washing- 
ton, there  are  many  demands  for  loans 
to  government  employes,  secured  by  en- 
dorsed notes.  Mr.  Exnicios's  experi- 
ence leads  him  to  believe  that,  after 
proper  investigation  has  been  made,  a 
loan  can  safely  be  made  upon  a  note  un- 
secured except  by  the  endorsement  of 
a  fellow  employe.  He  vehemently  de- 
nounced the  common  practice  among 
usurers  of  loaning  upon  assignment  of 
wages.  In  his  opinion,  this  transaction 


acts  as  a  halter  on  the  borrower's  neck, 
crippling  his  self-respect,  laying  him 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  his  superiors  or 
employers,  and  forever  holding  him  in 
miserable  and  unmanly  submission  to  the 
unscrupulous  money-lender. 

On  Saturday  occurred  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Remedial  Loan  Associations.  It  was 
opened  by  the  report  of  the  writer,  as 
chairman  of  the  federation.  He  spoke 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  work 
shown  by  the  many  editorials  and  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  leading  magazines 
and  newspapers.  These  indicate  a  great 
awakening  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
medial loan  societies.  He  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  campaign  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  support  of  remedial  loan  leg- 
islation, and  pointed  out  the  value  of  this 
measure  in  its  effect  upon  state  legis- 
latures. He  urged  that  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive platform  be  adopted  by  the 
federation  in  its  dealings  with  new  asso- 
ciations, in  order  that  nothing  may  inter- 
fere with  the  organization  of  decent 
business  enterprises  in  cities  where  semi- 
philanthropic  institutions  cannot  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  report  of  the  chairman  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  report  of  the  secretary, 
Hugh  Cavanaugh,  manager  of  the  Citi- 
zens Mortgage  Loan  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Mr.  Cavanaugh  spoke  of 
the  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  that  have 
come  to  him  during  the  past  year.  He 
reviewed  the  statistics  in  the  last  annual 
reports  of  the  members  of  the  federa- 
tion, which  prove  that  the  loaning  of 
money  on  chattels  and  pledges  can  be 
conducted  in  a  legitimate  manner,  en- 
tirely free  from  oppression,  paying  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  money  invested, 
and,  withal,  providing  an  accommoda- 
tion that,  under  present  conditions,  is  a 
necessity.  For  this  reason,  in  Mr.  Cav- 
anaugh's  opinion,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  existence  of  extortionate 
money-lenders  who  operate  without 
consideration  for  law  or  decency. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
W.  N.  Finley,  chairman ;  J.  T.  Exnicios, 
secretary ;  and  an  executive  committee 
consisting  of  the  chairman,  secretary, 
and  A.  H.  Ham,  agent  of  the  Russell 
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Sage  Foundation.  These  three,  with 
Frank  Tucker  of  New  York  and  Charles 
F.  Bigelow  of  the  Workingmen's  Loan 
Association  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  con- 
stitute a  membership  committee  which 
shall  investigate  applicants  for  admis- 
sion and  make  reports  to  guide  the 
action  of  the  federation.  Two  new  soci- 
eties were  admitted  to  membership:  the 
Provident  Loan  Society  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  the  Equitable  Loan  Association  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  commend- 
ing the  action  of  the  committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  favorably  reporting 
the  remedial  loan  measure,  in  which  the 
federation  has  been  much  interested. 

SCHOOL    AND    COM- 
MUNITY 

THOS.  J.  RILEY 

The  sessions  of  the  national  confer- 
ence under  the  auspices  of  the  standing 
committee  on  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity were  well  attended  and  interest- 
ing. At  the  opening  meeting  Anna  Gar- 
lin  Spencer,  lecturer  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  dealt  with  some 
of  the  vital  points  in  the  newer  education- 
al program,  in  a  paper  of  exceptional  in- 
terest on  What  Machine-Dominated  In- 
dustry Means  in  Relation  to  Women's 
Work;  the  Need  of  New  Training  and 
Apprenticeship  for  Girls.  Mrs.  Spencer 
pointed  out  how  home  conditions  and 
home  duties  had  been  changed  under 
modern  living  and  industrial  conditions, 
indicating  also  the  limited  opportunities 
for  industrial  promotion  offered  to  the 
girls  who  leave  their  homes  for  wages. 
She  showed  very  clearly  the  temptations 
which  have  befallen  the  young  woman  in 
industry.  Having  outlined  the  problem, 
Mrs.  Spencer  argued  that  in  addition  to 
manual  training  the  public  schools  should 
furnish  girls  instruction  in  wage-earning 
occupations  and  domestic  art.  At  every 
point  she  re-enforced  the  general  argu- 
ment with  illuminating  cases. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  head  resident  of 
South  End  House,  Boston,  followed  Mrs. 
Spencer,  discussing  industrial  inefficien- 
cy and  the  public  schools.  He  pointed 


out  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  peo- 
ple's inventive  genius  is  to  be  found 
among  the  children  of  the  industrial  class, 
who  under  our  present  system  of  educa- 
tion constantly  drop  from  the  grades,  so 
that  practically  none  of  this  ability  ever 
expresses  itself  in  invention.  Nothing 
but  a  system  of  education  based  upon  the 
self-expression  of  the  children  can  dis- 
cover this  genius  and  bestow  its  benefits 
on  society.  Lewis  Gustafson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School 
of  Mechanical  Trades  in  St.  Louis,  de- 
clared that  manual  training  should  be 
placed  in  all  the  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  and  that  trade  instruction  should 
be  given  to  boys  after  the  age  of  four- 
teen years.  He  justified  trade  instruc- 
tion and  training  for  wage  occupations 
for  both  boys  and  girls  after  fourteen, 
and  pointed  out  that  such  practical  train- 
ing has  been  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  in  Milwaukee,  New  York,  and 
elsewhere. 

One  of  the  section  meetings  was  devot- 
ed to  southern  educational  and  social 
conditions.  Dr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  argued  that 
agricultural  education  and  trade  instruc- 
tion should  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  public  school  curriculum  instead  of 
being  taught  in  separate  special  schools, 
as  the  former  would  insure  a  genuine  de- 
mocracy of  the  people  and  the  latter  lead 
inevitably  to  the  separation  of  classes. 
The  rapid  development  of  parents'  clubs 
in  the  southern  cities  and  country  dis- 
tricts was  brought  out.  The  more  con- 
crete discussion  of  the  general  subject 
was  found  in  the  paper  by  Prof.  Carle- 
ton  B.  Gibson,  formerly  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  which 
the  educational  departures  and  adjust- 
ments already  made  in  the  South  \vere 
presented.  Mr.  Gibson  told  especially 
of  the  work  done  by  the  mountain  schools 
and  the  public  schools  of  Columbus, 
in  which  city  they  have  become  veritable 
industrial  schools  and  social  centers. 

At  the  joint  section  meeting  with  the 
committee  on  children.  Mrs.  W.  I.  Thom- 
as, field  secretary  of  the  Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Association,  spoke  on  the  five-cent 
theater  and  the  possibility  of  censorship 
of  the  films.  She  said  that  the  motion 
picture  show  was  in  itself  and  in  its 
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moral  atmosphere  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  the  cheap  theater.  The  pictures 
themselves  have  great  influence  upon  the 
children,  and  she  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity of  popularizing  good  drama  and 
bringing  its  benefit  and  pleasure  within 
the  reach  of  all.  John  Collier,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Censorship  for  moving 
picture  films  of  New  York  city,  said  that 
the  only  final  censoring  of  the  theater  in 
every  form  was  the  standard  of  the  peo- 
ple; that  the  manufacturer?  of  film"  yvere 
more  sensitive  to  what  the  public  wanted 
than  even  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
press ;  that  the  function  of  a  Board  of 
Censors  was  to  save  the  public  the  an- 
noyance of  having  harmful  pictures  dis- 
played and  to  act  as  mouthpiece  for  the 
two  and  a  quarter  million  daily  attend- 
ance upon  the  moving  picture  shows  in 
the  United  States. 

Lee  F.  Hanmer,  associate  director  of 
the  Department  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  speaking  on 
Health  and  Playgrounds,  emphasized  the 
tremendous  value  of  sunshine  and  air,  of 
pleasure  and  play,  to  the  health,  happi- 
ness and  morals  of  a  people.  Graham 
Romeyn  Taylor,  in  discussion,  pointed 
out  some  relations  between  the  five-cent 
theater  and  the  playground  which  should 
be  better  co-ordinated.  Playground?  fur- 
nish opportunity  for  action  to  which  mov- 
ing pictures  give  incentive  to  the  child. 
The  theater  and  the  playground  can 
dramatize  the  world-old  themes  of  life. 

At  the  general  session  of  the  commit- 
tee some  community  demands  upon  the 
public  schools  were  presented  by  Dr.  Ed- 
gar J.  Swift,  professor  of  education  and 
psychology  in  Washington  University, 
while  the  general  subject  of  education 
and  changed  conditions  was  presented 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Withers,  principal  of  the 
Teachers  College,  St.  Louis.  Together 
these  papers  demonstrated  that  inven- 
tions and  developments  in  industry,  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  increase  of 
leisure,  crowded  conditions  of  housing 
and  lack  of  creative  opportunities  in  the 
home,  statistics  of  school  attendance  and 
facts  of  truancy,  will  compel  the  conser- 
vative institution  of  the  public  schools 
to  adjust  its  curriculum  and  'extend  its 
activities  to  meet  these  new  industrial, 
community  and  home  conditions.  The 


report  of  the  committee  by  the  chairman 
first  succinctly  reviewed  the  main  argu- 
ments already  presented  at  the  section 
meetings,  and  then  discussed  the  general 
problems  involved  in  the  arguments.  It 
was  argued  that  industrial  education  and 
trade  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
were  consistent  with  genuine  democracy 
and  did  not  mean  the  separation  of  the 
people  into  occupational  classes;  further 
that  such  practical  education  would  be  at 
once  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
higher  education;  that  no  other  agency 
than  the  public  schools  could  meet  the 
demands  of  the  new  conditions  for  effi- 
cient workmen ;  that  in  southern  commu- 
nities where  settlements  and  playgrounds 
have  not  yet  been  much  developed,  the 
school  buildings  will  doubtless  be  used 
more  and  more  for  the  recreational  and 
social  life  of  the  people,  whereas  in  many 
other  places  there  is  a  tendency  to  pro- 
vide in  some  other  way  for  the  leisure 
and  pleasure  of  the  people.  Park  depart- 
ments and  civic  centers  were  commend- 
ed as  proper  agencies  in  raising  the  life 
of  the  people  to  its  highest  powers.  The 
report  closed  with  a  proposal  that  if  the 
agencies  of  the  community  were  com- 
bined with  the  schools  it  would  be  possi- 
ble in  ten  years  to  add  two  years  to  the 
period  of  youth.  School  attendance  and 
child  labor  laws  have  hit  upon  fourteen 
years  in  only  an  arbitrary  fashion,  where- 
as there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  physical,  moral  and  psychical  life  of 
the  child  demand  that  he  should  remain 
in  school  until  he  is  at  least  sixteen. 
Many  employers  are  already  convinced 
that  it  is  unprofitable  to  employ  children 
under  sixteen,  and  there  are  many  evi- 
dences that  as  fast  as  the  schools  become 
practical,  parents  will  keep  their  children 
in  them  two  years  longer. 

STATE   SUPERVISION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

G.  S.  ROBINSON 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  state 
supervision  and  administration  treated 
legal  problems  involved  in  the  involun- 
tary commitment  of  the  insane.  The 
origin  and  growth  of  the  constitutional 
guaranties  of  life,  liberty  and  property 
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and  the  requirement  of  due  process  of 
law  were  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  and  numerous  authorities  both 
federal  and  state  were  cited.  The  con- 
clusions reached  were  that  the  only  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  controls  state  action  is  the 
fourteenth  amendment ;  that  under  it  due 
process  of  law  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude trial  by  jury;  that  unless  required 
by  the  state  constitution  or  statutory  law, 
a  formal  trial  by  jury  or  by  a  court  is 
unnecessary  unless  demanded  by  or  for 
the  person  under  examination;  that  the 
proceedings  may  be  by  commission  and 
informal  in  most  cases.  The  report  also 
affirms  the  right  of  relatives  and  others 
to  restrain  the  insane  and  prevent  injury 
to  themselves  and  others  until  their  con- 
dition can  be  ascertained  and  provision 
for  commitment  be  made  in  an  author- 
ized manner.  It  is  also  asserted  that  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  the  temporary 
detention  and  observation  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  mental  disturbance  for  a 
limited  time  without  formal  commitment. 

The  purpose  of  the  report  was  to  show 
that  formal  court  proceedings,  which  tend 
to  increase  the  mental  disturbance  of  the 
person  suffering  mental  disorder,  may  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  there  may  be 
treatment  of  border-line  cases  without 
any  finding  of  insanity. 

In  a  paper  entitled  Institution  Organ- 
ization and  Administration,  Dr.  Max  E. 
Witte,  superintendent  of  the  Clarinda 
(Iowa)  State  Hospital,  discussed  per- 
sonal experience  in  working  under  sep- 
arate boards  for  the  several  state  insti- 
tutions, and  also  under  a  central  govern- 
ing board,  declaring  the  latter  system 
much  to  be  preferred.  The  membership 
of  the  central  board  should  be  as  small  as 
possible;  the  personnel  should  be  of  the 
highest,  and  politics  or  any  consideration 
except  fitness  for  the  position  should 
have  no  influence  in  the  selection  of 
members. 

The  central  board  should  look  to  the 
betterment  of  the  service  of  each  sep- 
arate institution  under  its  control,  even 
to  the  extent  of  making  economy  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  The  superintendent 
of  each  institution  alone  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  and  held  responsible  to  the 
central  board.  All  appointments  and  dis- 


charges under  the  superintendent  should 
be  made  by  him,  but  it  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  the  central  board  that  politics 
and  all  other  influences  excepting  fitness, 
should  have  no  weight  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  subordinates. 

Such  a  board  can  harmonize,  avoid 
friction  and  duplication,  and  facilitate 
the  operations  of  the  separate  state  insti- 
tutions into  an  harmonious  whole,  more 
efficiently  and  economically  than  separate 
boards.  A  large  and  important  function 
best  carried  out  by  a  central  board  is  of 
a  preventive  character.  Education  of 
the  people  as  to  certain  evil  influences 
undermining  the  social  and  physical 
health  of  the  human  race  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  hope  of  the  future  lies 
in  preventing  the  evils  depending  upon 
degeneration,  rather  than  upon  their  re- 
lief and  abatement  after  they  have  been 
allowed  to  come  into  existence. 

Dr.  Witte's  attack  on  political  influ- 
ence was  reinforced  by  W.  B.  Moulton, 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  in  a  paper  on  Politics 
and  Civil  Service  in  State  Institutions. 
He  favored  the  application  of  civil  ser- 
vice rules  to  officers  and  employes  of 
state  institutions,  and  told  of  experience 
gathered  from  the  operation  of  the  civil 
service  law  in  Illinois.  The  discussion 
showed  practical  unanimity  in  favor  of 
non-political  administration  of  public  in- 
stitutions. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Munson,  resident  pathologist 
of  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  discussed 
epilepsy  and  the  care  those  afflicted  by 
it  need.  After  showing  that  in  many 
cases  this  care  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
sufferers  from  injury  resulting  from  seiz- 
ure, and  is  of  a  kind  which  they  are 
unable  to  secure  and  friends  are  unable 
to  furnish,  it  was  said  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties  was  in  the  establishment 
of  state  colonies.  These  will  also  fur- 
nish abundant  clinical  material  which  in 
time  may  contribute  to  the  discovery  of 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  William  N.  Bullard  of  Boston  dis- 
cussed State  Care  of  High  Grade  Imbe- 
cile Girls.  It  is  impossible  to  recognize 
this  class  at  the  out-patient  department 
of  the  hospital  or  at  polyclinics.  A  di- 
agnosis can  be  made  only  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  their  intellectual  moral 
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and  practical  capabilities.  The  intellec- 
tual test  alone  is  not  the  only  touchstone 
of  mental  deficiency.  The  power  of  re- 
sistance to  evil  and  of  self-support  are 
the  most  important  factors  in  determin- 
ing the  relation  of  the  patient  to  the  com- 
munity. When  lacking,  the  patient  is  not 
only  a  pauper  but  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity. The  evil  which  one  feeble- 
minded woman  can  cause  through  the 
production  of  feeble  minded  children  is 
incalculable.  A  feeble  minded  girl  by 
spreading  immorality  and  disease  may 
corrupt  a  whole  village.  State  custodial 
care  is  the  proper  treatment  and,  al- 
though it  may  be  expensive,  it  is  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  to  permit  the  girl  to  go  at 
large. 

State  Supervision  of  County  and  Mu- 
nicipal Prisons  and  Homes  for  the  Poor 
was  discussed  by  Prof.  Demarchus  C. 
Brown,  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  Indiana.  The  serious  ob- 
jection made  to  such  care  by  local  au- 
thorities is  that  it  involves  centralization 
of  power.  This  objection  is  superficial 
and  urged  most  strongly  where  the  local 
management  is  poorest.  There  should 
be  supervision  by  a  central  board  pos- 
sessing power  to  inspect  at  any  time,  to 
approve  or  change  the  plans  of  buildings, 
and  to  investigate  and  advise. 

The  central  board  properly  constituted 
would  be  better  informed  as  to  the  best 
construction  of  buildings  and  the  best 
methods  of  treatment,  and  able  to  make 
suggestions  from  greater  knowledge  and 
a  larger  point  of  view.  Moreover,  the 
acts  and  recommendations  of  the  central 
board  would  be  less  apt  to  be  influenced 
by  local  conditions  and  politics  than 
would  those  of  local  boards  or  officers. 
Tact  should  be  used  to  secure  the  utmost 
harmony  between  the  central  board  and 
the  local  officers,  but  with  this  secured 
the  condition  of  the  local  institutions  and 
their  inmates  would  be  greatly  promoted. 

Clifford  W.  Beers,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  and  author  of  A  Mind  That 
Found  Itself,  discussed  Social  Service 
Including  After  Care  as  a  Part  of  the 
Work  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  and 
of  a  State  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
Mr.  Beers  spoke  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  ex-patient  and  with  much  earnestness 


due  to  personal  experience.  He  urged 
the  necessity  of  special  training  of  phy- 
sicians in  psychiatry  to  the  end  that  they 
might  give  intelligent  counsel  to  persons 
threatened  with  mental  collapse  and  thus 
aid  in  averting  calamity.  He  urged  the 
establishment  of  psychopathic  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  border-line  cases, 
and  the  organization  of  a  system  of  social 
service  having  for  its  chief  lobject  the 
prevention  of  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
orders. He  advocated  greater  attention 
to  promoting  social  life  in  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  and  the  extension,  when  de- 
sirable, of  friendly  aid  and  care  of  the 
patient  after  he  leaves  the  hospital. 

Most,  interesting  papers  were  present- 
ed by  Dr.  Albert  Warren  Ferris,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy  on  the  Importance  of  Psycho- 
pathic Wards  in  General  Hospitals,  show- 
ing that  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  early  treatment,  and  pointing  out 
the  valuable  work  which  can  be  done  by 
state  boards  if  they  will  initiate  psy- 
chopathic wards  in  general  hospitals 
throughout  the  state ;  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Peterson  of  New  York  on  the  Care  of 
the  Insane  in  Japan,  where  he  found  a 
beautiful  country  farm  colony  conducted 
with  exceptionally  high  standards  of 
nursing  and  other  care ;  and  by  Dr.  S.  M. 
Green,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  on  State  Care  and 
Maintenance  of  the  Blind.  This  paper 
was  discussed  by  Lucy  Wright,  superin- 
tendent of  registration  and  inspection  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  an  address  of  unusual  interest 
including  statistics  of  much  value. 

CHILDREN 

GEORGE  S.  ADDAMS 

So  many  of  the  ills  of  life  are  either 
confined  to,  or  have  their  beginnings  in 
childhood,  or  can  be  effectually  treated 
or  eradicated  only  in  the  early  years  of 
life,  that  almost  every  section  of  the  con- 
ference is  interested  in  some  phase  of 
the  child  problem.  The  committee  on 
children,  therefore,  welcomed  sugges- 
tions for  joint  section  meetings,  and  we 
think  the  results  justified  this  course. 
It  seems  better  to  have  fewer  meetings 
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and  have  them  well  attended.  Three 
such  joint  meetings  were  arranged, — one 
with  the  committee  on  families  and  neigh- 
borhoods, another  with  the  committee 
on  the  school  and  the  community,  and  the 
third  with  the  National  Probation  Offi- 
cers' Association.  The  papers  at  the  re- 
maining meetings  were  read  by  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations  engaged  in 
child-saving  work. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  was  represented  by  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Evans  of  Oil  City,  who  spoke  on 
Child-Placing.  This  organization  works 
through  volunteers,  its  activities  extend- 
ing over  the  western  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Feeling  that  adverse  criticisms 
directed  to  volunteers  could  not  justly 
be  applied  to  their  own  organization, 
they  asked  for  a  place  on  the  program. 
Mrs.  Evans,  after  explaining  the  nature 
of  their  work,  their  mode  of  investiga- 
tion and  of  placing,  and  the  kind  of  after- 
care given,  made  the  claim  that  volun- 
teer workers,  particularly  mothers,  are 
best  qualified  for  child-placing;  that  a 
mother,  with  her  sympathetic  heart  and 
innate  intuition  and  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren's needs,  working  for  the  love  of 
humanity,  had  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  paid  agent  whose  work  is  likely  to 
be  perfunctory ;  that  such  mothers  have 
more  interest  and  greater  patience;  that 
they  have  greater  opportunity  for  win- 
ning the  child's  confidence ;  that  the  com- 
munity is  more  likely  to  respond  with 
financial  aid  to  work  so  done;  that  some 
of  the  paid  agents  and  investigators  of 
organizations  who  had  done  work  in 
Pennsylvania  might  be  characterized  as 
"sycophantic  snoopers." 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  led 
by  Brother  Barnabas  of  the  Lincoln  Ag- 
ricultural School,  and  by  Henry  W. 
Thurston,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  both 
of  whom  have  had  wide  experience  fn 
child-placing.  Professor  Kelsey  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  pointed  out 
some  of  the  conditions  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania society  failed  to  meet;  and  Dr. 
Hart,  whose  agents  had  investigated  the 
work  of  this  society,  commended,  in  a 
general  way,  the  work  of  the  society,  but 
thought  that  such  good  results  as  have 
been  attained  are  in  spite  of  rather  than 


because   of   the   volunteer   system.     He 
thought  that  the  devotion  which  its  mem- 
bers had  shown  was  a  rare  exception  in 
this  kind  of  work.     The  speakers  gen- 
erally agreed  that  mothers  are,  by  nature 
and    experience,   well   qualified    to   give 
friendship  and  sympathy  to  foster  chil- 
dren, but  denied  that  they  are  the  only 
persons  who  can  give  such   friendship. 
They  denied  that  the  work  of  an  agent 
is  perfunctory  or  lacks  interest  because 
he  is  paid,  and  compared  the  paid  agent 
in  this  regard  to  the  doctor,  the  school 
teacher  and  the  minister.     "It  will  be  a 
sad  day,"  said  Mr.  Thurston,  "if  ft  be- 
comes no  longer  possible  for  men  and 
women   to  get   a  living  by   performing 
those  services  which  they  would  prefer 
of  all  things  in  the  world  to  do  for  the 
fun  of  it  if  they  did  not  have  to  do  them 
for  a  living."     It  was  claimed  that  the 
paid  agent  can  often  perform  a  disagree- 
able task,  such  as  removing  a  child  from 
a  home,   where  one  inspired  by  neigh- 
borly interest  may  hesitate  to  interfere. 
It  was  thought  that  the  society  may  fail 
where  it  is  advisable,  as  is  frequently  is, 
to  place  children  a  long  distance   from 
their  homes  and  relatives ;  that  household 
duties  and  maternity  may  frequently  in- 
terfere with  work  which  should  receive 
immediate  attention.     It  was  intimated 
in  the  discussion  that  work  among  vol- 
unteers frequently  lacks  uniformity  and 
does  not  have  established  standards.     It 
was  further  contended  that  the  contribu- 
tions to  charitable  work  depend  upon  effi- 
ciency of  management  and  not  so  much 
upon  the  society's  policy  as   to   paying 
agents.      It   was    further   stated   in   dis- 
cussion that,  in  regard  to  inspection  and 
supervision,    whether   of   volunteers    or 
paid   workers,   it   will  no  longer  do  to 
avoid   publicity   and    responsibility,    and 
that    there    must   be    inspection    by   the 
proper   authorities,   preferably  those  of 
the    state.      The    consensus    of    opinion 
seemed  to  be  expressed  by  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton, that  while  volunteer  service  in  the 
care   of   dependent   children  has  neces- 
sarily come  first  in  many  communities, 
and  should  never  be  eliminated,  the  high- 
est success  demands  that  this  volunteer 
service  be  supplemented  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  expert,  well-organized  and  paid 
service.    "To  stop  short  of  supplementing 
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volunteer  service  in  child-placing  by  such 
expert,  well-organized,  paid  service,  is  as 
unwise  as  it  would  be  in  the  field  of 

hospital  service,  education, 

poor  relief  or  war." 

The  American  Association  for  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  was 
started  last  November  after  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
its  officers  recognizing  that  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  it  was  organ- 
ized to  accomplish  the  social  worker  and 
the  physician  must  join  forces,  desired 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  national  con- 
ference, and  the  president  of  the  society, 
Dr.  J.  H.  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  of  John  Hop- 
kins University  was  asked  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  The  Claim  of  the  Baby,  explain- 
ing the  purposes  and  work  of  the  society. 
He  declared  that  of  the  1,400,000  infants 
in  this  country,  one-third,  or  280,000,  can 
be  confidently  expected  to  die  before  they 
are   a   year   old ;    that   three- fourths   of 
these    deaths    are    due    to    well-known 
causes  such  as  prematurity,  gastro-intes- 
tinal  diseases  and  pulmonary  disorders. 
Back  of  these  troubles  lie  the  social  ills, 
the   illness   and   bad   habits   of   parents, 
overwork  of  the  mother,  infectious  dis- 
eases, alcoholism,  poor  nourishment  and 
poverty.      The  speaker  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  hospitals  designed  especially  for 
the   reception   and   care   of   the   expect- 
ant mother,  and  for  the  treatment  of  pre- 
mature and  debilitated  babies,  claiming 
that   such   treatment   would   save   many 
children  who  would  die  in  large  hospitals 
or  in  their  homes.     He  pointed  out  that 
babies  nursed  by  their  own  mothers  rare- 
ly have  serious  intestinal  disorders ;  that 
the  babies  of  the  well-to-do,  though  arti- 
ficially fed,  are  seldom  lost  through  di- 
gestive disturbances ;  and  called  attention 
to  the  movements  for  the  education  of 
mothers  and  for  the  furnishing  of  pure 
milk.     To  accomplish  this  he  advocated 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  social  worker 
and  physician.     The  discussion  brought 
to   the   fore  the   question   of   maternity 
hospitals   and   state   inspection   of   such 
institutions,  and  of  the  enormous  decrease 
in  the  death  rate  which  has  resulted  from 
state  inspection  of  such  institutions. 

Perhaps    the   largest   section    meeting 
was  on  Monday  morning  when  Bernard 


Flexner  of  Louisville  read  his  paper  on 
A  Decade  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  It 
followed,  to  some  extent,  the  argument 
of  his  contribution  to  THE  SURVEY  of 
February  51  and  dealt  with  the  numerous 
legal  phases  of  the  question.  He  stated 
that  those  who  drafted  the  first  laws,  al- 
though they  regarded  the  jurisdiction  in 
a  juvenile  court  as  equitable,  not  crimi- 
nal, made  certain  concessions  to  con- 
servatism, fearing  the  attitude  of  courts 
of  last  resort.  The  courts  having  taken 
what  Mr.  Flexner  believes  to  be  the  right 
attitude,  he  advocates  that  every  part  of 
the  law  that  involves  a  criminal  concep- 
tion should  now  be  eliminated.  He 
would  do  away  with  jury  trial,  and  in- 
stead of  finding  that  a  child  who  violates 
any  law  of  the  state,  or  city,  or  village 
ordinance,  etc.,  is  a  "delinquent,"  he 
would  merely  adjudge  the  child  to  be  "in 
need  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
state,"  thus  writing  into  the  law  more 
emphatically  than  now  appears  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  whole  proceeding  is  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  child.  "This 
would,"  he  says,  "take  away  the  last  rem- 
nant of  any  stigma  that  attaches  to  the 
judgments  entered  in  such  cases."  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some 
states,  for  instance  New  York,  the  chil- 
dren's courts  are  essentially  criminal 
courts  and  not  juvenile  courts  in  the 
modern  sense. 

A  larger  number  of  judges  of  juvenile 
courts  and  of  probation  officers  were 
present  at  this  meeting  than  ever  met 
before.  The  East,  West  and  South  were 
represented,  and  the  discussion  was  ani- 
mated. Some  split  upon  the  proposition 
as  to  whether  the  state  is  the  ultimate 
parent,  but  to  the  uninitiated  this  seemed 
to  be  an  academic  question,  as  all  agreed 
that  the  state  should  not  interfere  until 
the  parents  have  had  a  chance  to  be  heard 
and  have  proved  unworthy.  The  right 
of  the  court  to  make  a  physical  exami- 
nation of  children,  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
Flexner,  was  denied  by  one  or  two 
speakers. 

At  the  general  session  on  Sunday  night 
the  chairman,  calling  attention  to  the  in- 

*Ten  Years  Of  the  Juvenile  Court.  THE  S'UB- 
VEY  for  February  5,  1910.  By  mall  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY, 105  Bast  22d  street,  New  York,  postpaid, 
twenty-five  cents. 
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adequate  and  conflicting  provisions  in 
the  laws  of  the  various  states  regarding 
children,  advocated  "a  children's  code." 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  of  Chicago 
pleaded  for  the  opportunity  for  whole- 
some recreation  for  city  girls.  Julia  C. 
Lathrop  told  of  the  work  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association.  Homer  Folks, 
speaking  of  the  contemplated  "children's 
bureau,"  called  attention  to  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy  by  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  ani- 
mal life  in  comparison  with  the  meagei 
sum  which  is  asked  for  a  children's  bu- 
reau and  which  the  members  of  Con- 
gress feel  that  the  country  cannot  afford. 
Kate  Waller  Barrett,  speaking  for  the 
Florence  Crittenton  Mission,  which  held 
its  meeting  just  in  advance  of  the  na- 
tional conference,  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  the  unmarried  mother,  and  advised 
that  in  every  way  she  be  encouraged  to 
keep  her  child  and  assume  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  motherhood. 

PUBLICITY 

H.  WIRT  STEELE 

Three  years  ago,  the  committee  on  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  decided  that 
the  subject  of  publicity  in  charitable  work 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  digni- 
fied by  the  creation  of  a  committee  to  re- 
port the  next  year.  Two  years  ago  at 
Richmond,  this  committee  made  a  plea 
for  closer  association  between  publicists 
and  social  workers,  that  they  might  bet- 
ter understand  the  limitations  and  possi- 
bilities of  one  another.  An  attempt  was 
made  at  that  conference  to  define  the 
word  "news."  At  that  time  it  was  only 
partly  conceded  in  the  editorial  office  of 
the  magazine  or  at  the  desk  of  the  city 
editor  that  the  account  of  things  that  so- 
cial workers  were  doing  in  American 
communities  constituted  news. 

Last  year  at  Buffalo  the  committee 
made  a  direct  appeal  to  newspaper  men 
and  magazine  publishers  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  efforts  being  made  for  bet- 
terment of  living  conditions  and  conser- 
vation of  human  life.  Probably  for  the 


first  time  in  the  history  of  American 
magazine  making,  the  editor  and  publish- 
er of 'one  of  the  great  periodicals  of  this 
class,  spoke  directly  to  the  editors  and 
writers  of  the  country,  telling  them  all 
their  responsibilities  in  social  develop- 
ment. 

This  year  at  St.  Louis,  the  committee 
tried  to  lay  out  a  general  plan  for  se- 
curing right  publicity  for  social  work.  It 
went  into  the  psychology  of  right  pub- 
licity, discussing  methods  by  which  the 
public  is  educated.  In  the  report  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  expressed  the 
opinion  that  an  adult  public  is  educated 
by  the  same  methods  as  those  used  by  a 
teacher  in  a  school  room.  Attention 
must  be  first  arrested,  then  interest 
awakened  and  sustained.  Action  follows 
sustained  interest,  and  continued  action 
becomes  habit.  The  report  suggested 
that  all  the  social  work  being  done  by 
paid  workers  was  not  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve a  very  considerable  part  of  the  dis- 
tress in  society  or  to  correct  its  malad- 
justments; that  its  chief  value  was  in 
teaching  all  men  how  to  play  their  part 
in  the  scheme  of  social  reclamation  and 
prevention. 

Discussing  the  psychology  of  adver- 
tising as  applied  to  social  publicity, 
Claude  C.  Hopkins  of  the  Lord  and 
Thomas  Advertising  Agency  of  Chicago 
suggested  that  the  methods  and  devices 
of  commercial  advertising  might  very 
well  be,  and  ought  to  be,  applied  to  so- 
cial publicity.  The  function  of  the  ad- 
vertising man  in  commerce  is  to  make 
the  people  want  to  buy  and  use  the  com- 
modity advertised.  Mr.  Hopkins  urged 
the  special  training  of  people  to  write 
stories  of  charitable  and  correctional 
work  so  that  such  material  would  be 
readily  acceptable  to  editors  and  publish- 
ers and  would  be  eagerly  read,  with  the 
result  that  the  stories  would  make  people 
want  to  assume  their  responsibilities  and 
perform  their  duties  toward  their  weaker 
neighbors. 

Orlando  F.  Lewis  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association  selected  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  field  of  charitable  publicity, 
namely,  printed  reports  and  leaflets,  and 
discussed  their  relative  values  in  secur- 
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ing  the  interest  and  active  support  of  the 
public.  His  address  was  illustrated  with 
stereopticon  views  reproducing  the  sam- 
ples of  printed  matter  he  was  discussing. 
In  the  general  discussion  before  th$ 
close  of  the  committee's  meeting,  Frank 
Tucker  predicted  that  the  great  news- 
papers of  the  future  will  be  edited  from 
the  social  point  of  view  and  that  their 
staffs  will  be  made  up  of  men  and  wom- 


en who  have  had  training  in  schools  of 
philanthropy. 

The  keynote  of  this  discussion  on  so- 
cial publicity,  the  last  for  some  years  at 
least  as  the  committee  was  discontinued, 
seems  to  be  that  such  publicity  should  be 
developed  and  maintained  as  would  be 
educational  in  the  broadest  sense,  rather 
than  merely  a  device  for  raising  chari- 
table funds. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION    OF  SOCIETIES 
FOR  ORGANIZING  CHARITY 

FREDERIC  ALMY 


At  St.  Louis  on  May  25  action  of  large 
power  and  promise  was  taken  in  the 
formation  of  a  National  Association  of 
Societies  for  Organizing  Charity,  under 
a  temporary  organization,  to  report  at 
Boston  in  1911  with  a  proposed  consti- 
tution and  program.  A  report  was  pre- 
sented by  a  committee  on  organization 
which  was  elected  June  14,  1909,  at  the 
Buffalo  conference.  This  committee  was 
composed  of  Mr.  Almy,  Buffalo,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Davis,  Columbus;  Miss  Hig- 
gins,  Boston;  Mr.  Kingsiley,  Chicago; 
Mr.  Logan,  Atlanta;  Mr.  Magruder, 
Baltimore;  Mr.  Persons,  New  York; 
Miss  Richmond  and  Mr.  McLean  of  the 
Russell  Sage.  Foundation.  Its  report  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  a  national 
committee  on  temporary  organization  was 
elected  as  follows : 

John  F.  Newbold,  Philadelphia;  William 
H.  Baldwin,  Washington;  W.  R.  Sterling, 
Chicago;  J.  M.  Hanson,  Youngstown,  O.; 
Alice  L.  Higgins,  Boston;  J.  C.  Logan,  At- 
lanta; E.  T.  Lies,  Minneapolis;  W.  P.  Per- 
sons, New  York;  Frederic  Almy,  Buffalo, 
secretary. 

The  committee  will  elect  its  own  chair- 
man, can  add  to  its  number,  and  has 
power  to  finance  its  work. 

The  committee  elected  at  Buffalo  re- 
ported unanimously  that  in  addition  to 
the  splendid  but  limited  work  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Department  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  it  was 

most    essential    to    develop    a    parallel,    na- 
tional,   democratic    movement,    which    shall 


undertake  on  an  increasingly  large  scale 
the  work  of  charity  organization  extension; 
that  the  work  of  experimentation,  study, 
teaching,  publication,  would  naturally  be 
done  by  the  Sage  Foundation,  but  that  the 
work  of  charity  organization  extension 
should  not  be  limited  to  what  any  one  char- 
itable foundation,  however  wise  and  gener- 
ous, can  do.  .  .  .  That  co-operation  be- 
tween two  such  parallel  movements  can  be 
hearty  and  cordial,  but  with  no  effort  on 
either  side  to  control  or  limit  the  other. 

The  report  called  attention 

to  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
since  the  national  organization  of  the  twen- 
ty-six existing  American  associations  which 
was  formed  at  Buffalo  in  1854.  There  are 
now  3,000  such  associations  in  America 
with,  in  1907,  119  national  field  secretaries, 
at  competent  salaries,  and  other  special  sec- 
retaries. There  were  also  in  1907,  102  sec- 
retaries of  state  committees.  Even  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  movement,  however,  is  not,  in  one 
aspect  so  broad  a  work  as  that  of  organized 
charity,  which  may  properly  be  termed  a 
mother  of  movements.  A  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciation, a  playgrounds  association,  a  child- 
labor  committee,  a  Juvenile  court  commit- 
tee, will  each  do  its  special  work,  but  no  one 
of  these  associations  thinks  it  its  work  to 
organize  associations  of  another  sort  in  the 
community.  A  society  for  organizing  char- 
ity, on  the  contrary,  in  addition  to  its  spec- 
ial work  of  developing  adequate  treatment 
looking  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  individ- 
ual families,  is  expected  to  become  also  a 
community  organization  society,  and  as  a 
mother  of  movements,  to  organize  play- 
ground work,  tuberculosis  work,  in  fact  all 
kinds  of  social  work.  With  the  rush  of  so- 
cial spirit  sweeping  over  the  country,  with 
every  magazine  and  newspaper  just  at  pres- 
ent preaching  social  ethics,  the  societies  for 
organizing  charity  have  an  enormous  oppor- 
tunity to-day  if  they  have  the  strength  to 
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take  it.  There  are  few  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  America  which  have  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
which  will  not  support  equally  an  organiza- 
tion of  their  social  forces,  if  the  social  mes- 
sage of  to-day  is  carried  to  them;  but  it 
will  take  many  workers,  and  the  mission- 
ary spirit. 

If    this    prediction    is    true,    and    the 


C.  O.  S.  movement,  with  its  gospel  of 
relief  and  opportunity,  sweeps  the  coun- 
try as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movement  has 
done,  it  will  mean  such  a  solace  and  up- 
lift for  suffering  and  neglected  humanity 
as  will  go  far  towards  social  reconstruc- 
tion. 


NATIONAL    PROBATION    OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


ROGER  BALDWIN 


The  National  Probation  Officers'  As- 
sociation, which  has  met  regularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  since  it  was 
organized  in  1907,  held  seven  meetings 
at  St.  Louis.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  organization  has  had  more  than  one 
or  two  informal  meetings  and  the  first 
time  that  the  program  has  been  carefully 
and  consistently  worked  out.  Two  of 
the  meetings  were  joint  sessions,  one 
with  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Education  of  Backward,  Truant,  Delin- 
quent and  Dependent  Children  and  one 
with  the  children's  section  of  the  national 
conference. 

The  session  with  the  children's  con- 
ference was  given  over  to  a  discussion 
of  the  Dangers  of  Probation,  a  paper 
presented  by  Judge  Harvey  H.  Baker  of 
the  Boston  Juvenile  Court.  The  session 
with  the  children's  section  was  taken  up 
by  Bernard  Flexner  on  a  Decade  of  the 
Juvenile  Court,  which  was  discussed  at 
length,  particularly  in  its  legal  aspects, 
by  a  number  of  judges.  The  remaining 
five  meetings  were  given  over,  three  to 
juvenile  probation,  one  to  adult  probation 
and  one  to  business.  These  meetings  on 
juvenile  probation  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  concerning  the  methods  of  pro- 
bation and  one  dealing  with  the  judge's 
relation  to  probation  work.  The  two 
meetings  on  juvenile  probation  were  in- 
formal with  discussion  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  members,  including  L.  H.  Weir, 
chief  probation  officer,  Cincinnati ;  M.  C. 
Fagg,  chief  probation  officer,  Pittsburgh ; 
Dr.  E.  L.  Mathias,  chief  probation  officer, 
Kansas  City;  Maurice  Willows,  proba- 


tion officer,  Birmingham;  John  H.  Wit- 
ter, chief  probation  officer,  Chicago,  and 
Judge  Harry  D.  Jewell,  Grand  Rapids. 

The  emphasis  on  methods  of  juvenile 
probation  lay  largely  on  the  adaptation 
of  methods  to  local  conditions.  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  even  under 
varying  conditions,  the  essential  features 
of  probation  can  be  secured.  Great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  working  out 
consistently  a  system  by  which  the  best 
possible  individual  relations  between  pro- 
bation officer  and  child  can  be  secured. 

The  system  of  volunteer  probation  offi- 
cers was  very  little  discussed  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a  very  definite  opinion 
on  the  part  of  all  speakers  who  dealt 
with  it  at  all,  that  it  is  much  more  un- 
satisfactory in  every  way  than  any  system 
with  salaried  officers.  A  great  deal  of 
stress  was  laid  on  the  independence  of 
the  probation  department. 

At  the  third  meeting  on  juvenile  pro- 
bation, discussing  the  judge's  relation  to 
probation  work,  the  conclusion  reached 
by  most  of  the  speakers  was  that  the 
judge  should  be  independent  from  proba- 
tion work  and  the  probation  officers  held 
responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
probation.  The  judges'  part,  it  was 
urged,  is  largely  that  of  supervising  the 
probation  officers,  holding  them  to  their 
duty  and  advising  upon  the  questions  of 
violating  probation  or  discharge  from 
probation. 

The  meeting  dealing  with  adult  proba- 
tion emphasized  also  the  necessity  of  a 
careful  personal  relation  between  proba- 
tion officers  and  probationer,  with  fre- 
quent investigations  of  the  probationer's 
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home  life.  In  discussing  the  probation- 
ary treatment  of  women,  attention  was 
called  particularly  to  the  lax  methods  in 
some  states,  under  which  women  on  pro- 
bation can  continue  quite  easily  in  wrong- 
doing, because  the  report  is  made  the 
chief  feature  of  probationary  oversight 
when  visitation  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish any  result. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion was  consumed  largely  by  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  a  special  committee, 
headed  by  Bernard  Flexner  of  Louisville, 
which  brought  in  a  report  on  terminology, 
forms,  reports  and  statistics.  The  com- 
mittee had  gone  over  the  matter  care- 
fully but  was  able  to  recommend  only  a 
few  brief  suggestions  applicable  to  pro- 
bation work  for  both  adults  and  children. 


It  will  continue  its  work  and  publish  a 
more  elaborate  report. 

The  association  had  prepared  for  this 
meeting  a  printed  directory  of  probation 
officers  and  judges  of  courts  using  pro- 
bation, for  the  entire  United  States.  This 
is  circulated  among  members  and  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  secretary- 
treasurer.  It  contains  some  1,200  names. 

Judge  Harvey  H.  Baker  of  Boston  was 
acting  chairman  at  the  first  three  meet- 
ings of  the  association  and  Homer  Folks 
of  New  York  at  the  others. 

The  officers  elected  for  1910-1911  are: 

Judge  Harvey  H.  Baker,  Boston,  chair- 
man; Judge  William  H.  DeLacy,  Washing- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Gregory,  Denver,  vice- 
chairmen;  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  St.  Louis,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
JEWISH  CHARITIES 


LOUIS  H.  LEVIN 

SECRETARY 


The  sixth  biennial  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities, 
held  in  St.  Louis  May  17-19,  consisted 
of  six  sessions,  two  of  which  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Section  of 
Jewish  Social  Workers,  an  affiliated  or- 
ganization. The  registration  of  delegates 
was  large  (156),  and  the  meetings  were 
well  attended. 

The  presidential  address  by  Prof.  Ja- 
cob H.  Hollander  was  a  discussion  on 
the  Forces  and  Tendencies  in  Jewish 
Charity.  He  discerned  in  it  the  quick- 
ening force  that  had  reconstructed  many 
ideas  in  social  and  philanthropic  work 
in  recent  years.  He  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  justification  for  the  existence 
of  Jewish  charities  apart  from  those  of 
the  general  community,  and  showed  that 
a  difference  exists,  not  due  merely  to 
racial,  religious  or  economic  considera- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  "the  real  occa- 
sion for  distinct  treatment  of  Jewish  de- 
pendents lies  in  the  historical  conditions 
under  which  the  Jewish  type  has  been 
evolved  in  its  mental,  physical  and  moral 
aspects." 

Professor     Hollander     acknowledged 


the  influence  exerted  on,  and  the  impetus 
given  to,  Jewish  charity  by  workers  in 
the  other  field,  and  he  urged  the  devel- 
opment of  sound  ideas  and  practices 
among  the  Jews,  who  might,  in  return, 
make  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  theory 
of  charity,  thus  at  once  justifying  their 
specialized  work  and  discharging  in  part 
their  heavy  debt  to  the  investigators  and 
thinkers  in  the  domain  of  general  philan- 
thropy and  social  endeavor.  He  saw 
in  the  accepted  duty  of  the  Jewish  con- 
tributor voluntarily  to  tax  himself  gen- 
erously for  charitable  purposes,  an  indi- 
cation of  the  direction  in  which  this  ad- 
vance may  be  made.  "The  conception," 
said  Professor  Hollander,  "of  the  man 
who  gives  charity — and  gives  it  wisely, 
for  otherwise  it  is  not  charity — as  mere- 
ly the  righteous  man,  and  of  him  who 
gives  it  not  as  immoral,  is  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  Jew  must  make  to  the 
world's  philanthropy." 

Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  chairman  of 
the  transportation  committee,  which  arbi- 
trates all  disputes  between  cities  arising 
out  of  transgressions  of  the  transportation 
rules,  detailed  the  work  of  his  commit- 
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tee  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence, explained  the  new  method  of  print- 
ing the  decisions  so  that  they  become  per- 
manent records  as  well  as  sources  of 
information  to  constituent  societies  as  to 
rules  established  in  particular  cases,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  obeying  the 
rules  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter.  He 
referred  to  that  greater  question  of 
transportation  arising  out  of  the  action 
of  Russia  in  forcing  from  her  domain 
so  many  emigrants  through  govern- 
mental oppression. 

In  his  report,  the  secretary,  Louis  H. 
Levin,  reviewed  the  growth  of  the  con- 
ference, from  1 06  members  in  good 
standing  in  1908  to  128  in  1910,  and 
recommended  giving  greater  responsi- 
bility and  more  permanent  status  to  the 
secretary. 

Desertion  was  the  topic  at  one  ses- 
sion, and  Morris  D.  Waldman  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  New  York, 
presented  the  results  of  a  study  that  he 
had  made  of  the  question.  He  was 
hampered  in  his  investigation  by  the  lack 
of  uniform  records,  and  he  presented  to 
the  conference  a  system  of  records  he 
had  designed  to  cover  all  the  important 
points,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  nec- 
essary to  an  accurate  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  two  most  considerable  heads 
under  which  the  causes  were  grouped, 
were  "other  women"  and  "left  to  seek 
work."  In  the  latter  case  it  was  found 
that  when  men  actually  left  in  search 
of  jobs,  one  desertion  generally  cured 
them ;  but  when  licentiousness  was  the 
cause,  the  desertion  was  often  repeated. 
Hard  times  instead  of  encouraging  deser- 
tion generally  kept  the  man  at  home, 
both  because  the  outlook  for  wandering 
was  forbidding  and  because  the  gen- 
erosity of  charitable  associations  in- 
creased in  periods  of  business  depression. 
Diversity  of  laws  and  of  practices  of 
state  officials  were  pointed  out  as  in- 
creasing the  difficulty  in  handling  desert- 
ers. Max  Senior  of  Cincinnati  reported 
good  work  being  done  in  his  city.  Ben- 
jamin Tuska  explained  the  activities  of 
the  Educational  Alliance  in  pursuing  de- 
serting husbands.  A.  S.  Newman  sug- 
gested an  attempt  on  a  national  scale  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulty.  The  confer- 
ence authorized  the  appointment  of  a 


committee  of  five  "to  consider  the  ques- 
tion in  all  its  phases,  to  prepare  uniform 
forms  for  investigation  and  report,  and 
to  invite  suggestions  for  remedies."  The 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  was  requested  by  resolution 
to  appoint  a  committee  on  the  same  sub- 
ject with  which  the  committee  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities 
might  act  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
"uniform  legislation  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  of  the  various  au- 
thorities of  the  state  in  the  work  of  re- 
medial legislation,  and  the  prompt  and 
efficient  execution  of  the  law  now  in 
force  or  hereafter  to  be  adopted." 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  David  M.  Bressler's  pa- 
per on  Immigration  Removal  Work.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Dressier,  some  50.000 
people  have  been  removed  from  New 
York  by  the  Industrial  Removal  Office 
and  placed  in  positions  in  interior  cities, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  eighty- 
five  per  cent  have  stayed  where  placed. 
The  number  is  not  very  great  consider- 
ing the  congestion  in  New  York  and  the 
large  annual  number  of  new  arrivals,  but 
those  removed  become  nuclei  of  attrac- 
tion as  they  get  a  foothold  in  their  new 
homes,  and  many  immigrants  are  at- 
tracted to  the  interior  who  would  other- 
wise have  remained  in  New  York.  The 
Galveston  movement  has  not  assumed 
large  proportions,  the  idea  being  to  keep 
the  numbers  well  within  the  facilities  of 
handling  them.  The  records  of  the  Re- 
moval Office  show  that  the  Jewish  arti- 
san of  today,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia has  undergone  a  great  industrial  de- 
velopment since  the  eighties  and  early 
nineties,  is  much  better  qualified  to 
handle  American  machinery,  though  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  expert  as  the 
native  American.  The  problems  in  plac- 
ing removed  immigrants  were  discussed 
by  Jonas  Weil  of  Minneapolis,  Rev.  I.  L. 
Leucht  of  New  Orleans,  and  Rev.  M. 
Samfield  of  Memphis,  Jacob  Billikopf  of 
Kansas  City  and  Rev.  Ephraim  Frisch 
of  Pine  Bluff. 

Minnie  F.  Low  of  Chicago  presented 
a  paper  on  Legal  Aid.  She  urged  a  closer 
co-operation  between  the  courts  and  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau,  for  the  purpose  of 
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giving  the  court  a  better  understanding 
of  all  the  elements  involved  in  the  case 
before  it,  and  particularly  she  dwelt  upon 
the  value,  as  demonstrated  in  Chicago  by 
her  own  association,  of  dissuading  liti- 
gants from  appealing  to  the  court  where 
the  difficulties  are  such  that  they  can 
be  smoothed  out  by  private  agencies. 
Max  B.  May  of  Cincinnati  and  Bernard 
Greensfelder  discussed  the  paper,  the 
latter  predicting  the  eventual  assumption 
by  the  municipality  of  the  function  of 
providing  legal  service  for  its  poor. 

There  were  four  papers  prepared  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Section  of  Jewish 
Social  Workers.  The  first  was  a  Special 
Study  of  the  Problem  of  Boarding  Out 
Jewish  Children  and  of  Pensioning 
Widowed  Mothers,  prepared  by  Solomon 
Lowenstein  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asy- 
lum of  New  York.  The  paper  made  out 
a  very  favorable  case  for  the  placing 
and  boarding  out  system,  under  proper 
and  careful  supervision.  Although  this 
contention  was  criticised  by  a  number  of 
superintendents  of  congregate  institu- 
tions, the  facts  presented  spoke  for  them- 
selves. 

The  other  papers  were  by  Chester  T. 
Teller  of  New  Orleans  on  Special  Edu- 


cation for  Jewish  Dependent  Children, 
with  Particular  Reference  to  Technical 
and  Industrial  Training ;  by  Dr.  Boris  D. 
Bogen  of  Cincinnati  on  The  Relations 
Between  the  Social  Worker  and  His  Or- 
ganization, and  by  Louis  H.  Levin  on 
Social  Work  as  a  Profession. 

The  conference  endorsed  the  Owen 
public  health  bill,  changed  the  amount 
of  dues  payable  by  the  members,  created 
a  class  of  individual  subscribers  to  its 
publications,  decided  to  investigate  the 
charitable  institutions  of  Palestine  which 
appealed  to  Americans  for  assistance,  to 
print  and  distribute  Professor  Holland- 
er's address,  to  urge  its  members  to  pro- 
mote the  passage  of  laws  for  the  compul- 
sory payment  of  damages  resulting  from 
industrial  accidents,  and  to  revise  the 
rules  for  transportation. 

These  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Lee  K.  Frankel,  New  York; 
vice-presidents,  Julius  Rosen wald,  Chicago; 
Sidney  Pritz,  Cincinnati;  treasurer,  Bernard 
Greensfelder,  St.  Louis;  secretary,  Louis  H. 
Levin,  Baltimore. 

The  officers  of  the  Section  of  Jewish 
Social  Workers  are: 

President,  David  Blaustein,  New  York; 
treasurer,  Max  Mitchell,  Boston;  secretary, 
Garfleld  A.  Berlinsky,  Louisville. 


The  report  of  the  National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Dependent, 
Backward,  Truant  and  Delinquent  Children  had  not  been  received  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press. 

JOTTINGS 


Divorce  Messengers  and  Cigarettes. — The 
newly  appointed  assistant  state  labor  com- 
missioner of  Washington,  Mrs.  Blanche  H. 
Mason,  is  giving  special  attention  to  better 
regulation  of  street  trades,  particularly  the 
night  messenger  service.  Mrs.  Mason  found 
that  local  messenger  companies  in  Tacoma 
were  employing  boys  under  nineteen  years 
of  age  without  permits.  This  was  reported 
to  the  recently  appointed  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court,  who  notified  the  companies  that 
they  would  be  prosecuted  unless  they  at  once 
complied  with  the  law.  He  further  inform- 
ed them  that  he  would  refuse  a  messenger 
permit  to  any  boy  who  did  not  promise  to 
refrain  from  using  cigarettes,  and  that  If 
found  using  them  on  duty  his  permit  would 
be  revoked.  Employers  are  required  by  the 
judge  to  forbid  the  use  of  cigarettes  in  or 
around  the  office.  As  cigarette  smoking  ia 
almost  universal  among  messengers,  the  en- 


forcement of  this   rule  in   Tacoma  will    be 
watched  with  interest. 

Jewish  Charities  Federate. — San  Francisco 
and  Minneapolis  are  taking  their  places 
among  the  newly-formed  federations  of  Jew- 
ish charities.  In  San  Francisco  $85,000  a 
year  has  been  assured  and  the  Pacific  He- 
brew Orphan  Asylum,  Mt.  Zlon  Hospital, 
the  Ladies'  Sewing  Society,  the  Jewish  Edu- 
cational Society,  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
Disabled  and  eight  others  have  entered  into 
it.  In  Minneapolis  three-fourths  of  the 
money  needed  has  been  subscribed,  and  in 
addition  to  the  present  relief  work  done, 
the  federation  plans  to  establish  a  free  dis- 
pensary with  medical  attendance,  to  lend 
money  to  deserving  applicants,  to  take  care 
of  and  provide  homes  for  newly  married  im- 
migrants, and  to  open  an  employment  bu- 
reau. 
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THE  SURVEY 
THIS     WEEK 

The  movement  to  restrict  unduly  long 
and  health-sapping  hours  of  labor  is  pro- 
gressing from  widely  divergent  sources 
in  different  industries.  It  was  discussed 
at  length  at  the  first  public  meeting  of 
the  new  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, the  members  of  which  are  employ- 
ers, and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  claims 
preyed  by  the  rapidly  organizing  jour- 
neymen bakers  of  New  York,  to  name 
the  two  most  recent  instances  not  hither- 
to noted  in  THE  SURVEY. 

The  steel  trade  is  experiencing  a  quick- 
ening appreciation  of  the  widespread 
public  feeling  against  the  twelve-hour 
day  and  the  seven-day  week.  This  has 
grown  steadily  in  volume  and  in  frank 
expression  since  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 
made  it  commonly  known  as  "an  alto- 
gether incredible  amount  of  overwork  by 
everybody."  It  is  common  to  the  whole 
industry.  Mr.  Schwab's  chief  objection 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  report  on  hours 
at  his  Bethlehem  plant  (an  independent) 
was  that  it  failed  to  show  that  the  same 
length  of  working  shifts  prevails  in  the 
plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  That 
sharpens  the  need  for  collective  action, 
oarticularlv  i«  an  industry  where  the 
.=• . :.  me  so  little  organized  and  helpless. 

Although  reports  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  have  commented  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  long  hours  of  bakers 
in  New  York,  the  real  situation  remained 
hidden  until  the  present  strike  of  English- 
speaking  journeymen  brought  it  out. 
Even  now  the  public  has  heard  less  of 
hard  conditions  and  unsanitary  shops 
than  of  the  recognition  of  the  union — for 
on  that  point  the  employers  are  united 
and  determined.  There  are  well  estab- 
lished cases  of  bakers  working  nine- 
teen and  even  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
stretch-,  and  the  usual  work  day  has  been 
twelve  hours  except  on  Saturday  when 
it  was  fourteen.  Sunday  work  is  com- 
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mon,  night  work  almost  universal — and 
will  continue  to  be  so  long  as  we  demand 
hot  bread  for  breakfast. 

The  charges  which  the  men  bring  of 
unsanitary  bakeshops  and  the  employ- 
ment of  diseased  workmen  are  well  es- 
tablished. The  small  shops,  which  bake 
half  of  the  city's  four  million  loaves 
each  day,  vary  from  "fair"  to  "filthy" 
with  a  large  number  in  very  dirty 
condition.  These  supply  all  parts  of  the 
city  through  groceries  and  carts.  In 
some  parts  of  town  there  is  a  fad  just 
now  for  Italian  bread,  which  is  peddled 
about  in  baskets  from  the  little  basement 
shops  of  the  East  Side,  in  some  of  which 
the  factory  inspectors  found  bakers 
kneading  dough  with  their  feet.  The 
large  bread  factories,  where  machinery 
is  used,  are  generally  clean,  but  the  work 
day  is  as  long  as  in  the  little  shops,  the 
speed  and  the  heat  greater.  In  one  of 
the  best  known  bakeries  of  New  York 
the  heat  is  so  great  as  to  be  all  but  intol- 
erable. This  is  unnecessary,  for  there  is 
practically  no  provision  for  ventilation. 
Practically  all  bakeshops  are  in  cellars, 
hidden  away  from  public  view,  many  of 
the  smaller  ones  used  for  the  family  bed- 
room as  well.  The  State  Department  of 
Labor  has  enough  inspectors  for  about 
two  visits  a  year. 

So  it  is  that  the  demands  of  the  union 
and  its  program  are  of  great  public 
importance,  for  they  include  not  only 
sanitary  standards  for  shops  but  health 
standards  for  men,  and  guarding  the  loaf 
from  contamination  in  its  long  exposed 
journey  from  hand  to  mouth. 

ON    FACING    DEATH 
IN   TIME    OF    PEACE 

In  the  death  of  Beverley  Munford, 
Richmond,  Va.,  loses  a  noble  citizen, 
and  American  letters  a  valuable  con- 
tributor. The  hardships  entailed  by  the 
war  and  the  reconstruction  period,  suf- 
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fered  in  early  childhood,  left  upon  him 
their  trace  in  lifelong- delicacy  of  phy- 
sique. Yet  the  most  marked  character- 
istic of  his  mind  was  generous  acceptance 
of  life  as  he  found  it,  and  loyal  devotion 
to  the  task  of  interpreting  it. 

Mr.  Munford  was  in  some  measure  a 
victim  of  that  delayed  diagnosis  of  tu- 
berculosis so  much  more  common  several 
years  ago  than  today.  But  the  long  years 
of  illness  never  dimmed  his  glowing  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  our  day,  chief 
among  them  the  promotion  of  popular 
education  for  both  whites  and  Negroes. 
From  its  formation,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
During  the  past  winter,  when  the  Virginia 
ten-hour  law  for  women  and  children  was 
assailed  both  before  the  courts  and  in 
the  Legislature,  it  was  in  part  the  sa- 
gacious counsel  of  Mr.  Munford  which 
in  the  end  enabled  its  friends  to  keep  it 
intact. 

Mr.  Munford's  tenacity  in  completing, 
in  the  closing  months  of  1909,  the  publi- 
cation of  his  volume  on  Virginia's  At- 
titude Toward  Slavery  and  Secession 
was  as  fine  as  the  persistence,  recently 
noted  in  THE  SURVEY,  with  which  Ed- 
mond  Kelly  gave  the  waning  strength  of 
his  last  days  to  the  draft  of  his  now  pub- 
lished work,  Twentieth  Century  Social- 
ism. With  examples  before  us  of  such 
self-possession  and  accomplishment  of 
men  facing  death,  how  cheap  and  wretch- 
ed sound  the  teachings  of  those  who  fear 
lest  courage  and  heroism  may  be  lost  to 
our  race  with  the  coming  of  permanent 
peace  when  war  is  outgrown. 

ILLINOIS    STUDY 
OF  WORK  DISEASES 

The  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupa- 
tional Diseases  was  created  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Illinois  Commission 
on  Workingmen's  Insurance  which  found 
need  for  a  study  of  the  conditions  affect- 
ing health  in  work  places.  The  Legisla- 
ture voted  $15,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
investigation,  but  owing  to  errors  in  the 
law  the  money  did  not  become  available 
until  March.  As  a  report  must  be  made 
next  January,  the  commission  decided  to 
concentrate  attention  on  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  certain  causes  of  injury 


to  health,  lead  poisoning.  The  European 
expert  advisers  insisted  upon  this  course 
and  the  international  committee  on  labor 
legislation  is  emphasizing  this  study. 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  whose  professional 
training  in  the  laboratory  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  physical  conditions  of 
urban  industries  marked  her  as  espe- 
cially well  qualified,  accepted  the  position 
of  expert  medical  investigator  of  indus- 
tries in  which  lead  is  used.  She  is  to 
have  the  help  of  other  physicians  for  par- 
ticular fields  of  inquiry,  and  clerical  as- 
sistants and  translators  are  employed 
whenever  they  can  promote  the  inquiry. 

While  the  strictly  scientific  study  will 
this  year  be  directed  to  lead  poisoning, 
other  physicians  on  the  commission  are 
pushing  explorations  in  relation  to  cais- 
son diseases,  bisulphide,  dangerous  gases 
in  metal  works,  and  in  some  other  direc- 
tions. These  tentative  explorations  will 
reveal  the  necessity  of  future  intensive 
investigations. 

Not  only  are  shops  and  factories  care- 
fully inspected,  but  the  mortuary  records 
of  trade  unions,  mutual  benefit  societies, 
coroners  and  hospitals  are  searched  for 
the  causes  of  deaths  of  wage  workers, 
and  these  are  hunted  down  to  discover 
how  much  the  physical  situation  of  the 
work  place  was  involved  in  the  loss  of 
health  and  life.  The  testimony  of  em- 
ployers, workmen,  and  physicians  is  col- 
lected, and  their  hints  followed  until  all 
the  causal  relations  are  established  on 
reliable  evidence. 

As  soon  as  definite  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions is  gained,  without  waiting  for  the 
final  report  and  future  legislation,  bulle- 
tins of  warning  and  instructions  about 
preventive  methods  are  circulated,  and 
posters  distributed  to  charity  visitors,  em- 
ployers and  trade  unions.  In  this  effort 
the  results  of  previous  medical  inquiry 
are  made  available  under  the  particular 
technical  conditions  in  Illinois ;  the  rules 
for  European  shops  require  consider- 
able modifications  to  be  of  service  in 
connection  with  the  processes  and  ma- 
chinery of  American  manufactures. 

A  very  important  outcome  of  this  local 
investigation  will  be  the  discovery  of 
the  exact  problems  for  future  inquiry  and 
the  training  of  investigators.  With  prac- 
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tice  the  persons  charged  with  visiting 
establishments  become  quick  to  detect 
sources  of  danger. 

Thus  far,  without  using  any  of  the 
legal  powers  of  the  commission,  the  em- 
ployers have  furnished  facilities  for  dis- 
covery of  facts ;  and  well  they  may,  since 
all  that  is  done  will  enhance  the  efficien- 
cy of  their  labor  force  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  their  invested  capital.  Some- 
times employers  themselves  are  exposed 
to  insidious  causes  of  disease  of  which 
they  are  ignorant.  The  ultimate  sources 
of  some  diseases  are  often  unknown  to 
ordinary  physicians  who  have  no  means 
of  tracing  back  the  history  of  many  cases 
to  the  conditions  of  the  shops. 

Here  is  an  inquiry  which  must  be 
pushed  forward  on  a  national  scale  and 
by  federal  agencies.  Public  opinion  has 
already  been  aroused  on  the  subject  of 
industrial  accidents,  when  the  injury  is 
easily  traced  to  its  cause;  more  impor- 
tant are  the  stealthy  and  invisible  en- 
croachments of  disabling  and  deadly  dis- 
eases, whose  victims  are  far  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  accidents.  Only  by 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts,  car- 
ried out  by  trained  physicians  and  pub- 
lished by  legal  authority,  can  the  persons 
interested  be  awakened  to  the  extent  of 
the  national  loss  and  the  personal  misery 
which  result  from  the  processes  by  which 
wealth  is  produced.  Suitable  legislation 
and  regulation  will  naturally  follow. 

THE    FIRST    NEW    ENGLAND 
STREET  CLEANING  CONFERENCE 

On  June  29  in  Manning  Hall  of  Brown 
University,  the  first  New  England  Con- 
ference on  Street  Cleaning  and  Refuse 
Removal  will  be  held.  The  meeting  is  to 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Research,  which  is  maintained  by 
the  Federated  Settlements  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  The  object  is  to  bring  about  free 
discussion  of  various  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem of  cleaning  streets,  both  in  regard  to 
the  technique  of  the  work  and  as  related 
to  the  efficient  organization  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  city  department  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  preparation  of  street  clean- 
ing budgets  will  receive  special  attention. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  manu- 
facturers of  street  cleaning  machinery 


to  demonstrate  the  use  and  effectiveness 
of  their  appliances. 

The  attendance  at  the  conference 
promises  to  be  very  representative,  for 
mayors,  councilmen,  commissioners  of 
public  works,  street  cleaning  superintend- 
ents and  social  workers  from  all  parts  of 
New  England  are  to  be  present  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  and  to  make  the 
meeting  a  success. 

The  list  of  speakers  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: William  H.  Edwards,  commis- 
sioner of  street  cleaning'  of  New  York 
city;  Dr.  George  A.  Soper,  president  of 
the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission, 
New  York;  Edward  T.  Hartman,  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League, 
Boston ;  Guy  C.  Emerson,  superintendent 
of  streets,  Boston;  F.  C.  Gorham,  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  Brown  University; 
Walter  E.  Ranger,  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation for  Rhode  Island ;  Wallace  Hatch, 
secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association;  J.  T.  Feather- 
ston,  superintendent  of  streets  of  the 
Borough  of  Richmond,  New  York  city ; 
Carol  Aronovici,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Research,  Providence,  who  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  organizing 
the  conference.  Mayor  Henry  Fletcher 
of  Providence  is  to  preside. 

Addresses  are  to  be  given  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  The  Organization  of 
an  Efficient  Street  Cleaning  Department, 
The  Preparation  of  a  Street  Cleaning 
Department  Budget,  Modern  Methods  of 
Street  Cleaning,  How  New  York  Is  Solv- 
ing Its  Street  Cleaning  Problem,  The 
Social  Significance  of  Clean  Streets,  Bac- 
teriology of  Street  Dust,  Street  Clean- 
ing and  Tuberculosis,  Co-operation  Be- 
tween Street  Cleaning  Departments  ?nd 
Municipal  and  Private  Agencies,  School 
Children  and  Clean  Streets. 

This  well-rounded  program  handled  by 
such  qualified  authorities  should  prove 
interesting  and  valuable  and  practical  re- 
sults ought  to  follow. 

A    DIRECTORY    OF    THE 
HABIT-FORMING  DRUGS 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Wiley, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  issued  a  bulletin  exposing 
the  menace  to  the  public  welfare  in  the 
indiscriminate  sale  and  use  of  habit- 
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forming  drugs.  The  report  shows  that 
in  many  instances  consumers  are  not 
conversant  with  the  harmful  nature  of 
many  of  the  habit-forming  agents.  Like- 
wise these  drugs  are  present  in  products 
which,  because  they  are  not  sold  as  rem- 
edies for  any  disease,  are  not  required  to 
declare  the  proportion  of  certain  dan- 
gerous ingredients  contained. 

For  these  reasons,  the  laws  requiring 
the  declaration  of  the  composition  of 
medicines  are  insufficient  to  check  a 
marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  drugs.  The 
per  capita  use  of  opium  has  doubled  in 
the  last  forty  years.  The  number  of 
drug  addicts  in  the  country  is  almost 
certainly  over  1,000,000.  A  very  great 
number  of  the  best  known  proprietary 
medicines  and  products  still  contain 
harmful  drugs  and  some  have  them  in 
unsafe  quantities.  Among  those  men- 
tioned, with  the  habit-forming  agent  they 
contain,  are  the  following: 

Children's  Comfort   (morphin  sulnhate). 

Dr.  Fahey's  Pepsin  Anodyne  Compound 
(morphin  sulphate). 

Dr.  Fahrney's  Teething  Syrup  (morphin 
and  chloroform). 

Dr.  Fowler's  Strawberry  and  Pepsin  Mix- 
ture (morphin). 

Dr.  Grove's  Anodyne  for  Infants  (morphin 
sulphate). 

Hooper's  Anodyne,  the  Infant's  Friend 
(morphin  hydro-chlorid). 

Jadway's   Elixir   for   Infants    (codein). 

Dr.  James's  Soothing  Syrup  Cordial 
(heroin). 

Kopp's  Baby's  Friend  (morphin  sulphate). 

Dr.  Miller's  Anodyne  for  Babies  (morphin 
sulphate  and  chloral  hydrate). 

Dr.  Moffetts's  Teethina,  Teething  Powders 
(powdered  opium). 

Victor  Infant  Relief  (chloroform  and 
cannabis  indica). 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  (morphin 
sulphate). 

Tucker's  Asthma  Specific    (cocain). 

Davis's  Asthma  Remedy  (chloral  hydrate). 

Koca  Nola   (cocain). 

Celery  Cola  (cocain). 

Wiseola    (cocain). 

Pillsbury's  Koke   (cocain). 

Kola-Ade   (cocain). 

Kos-Kola   (cocain). 

Cafe-Coca  (cocain). 

Koke   (cocain). 

Dr.  Blrney's  Catarrh  Powder   (cocain). 

Dr.  Agnew's  Catarrh  Powder   (cocain). 

Dr.  Cole's  Catarrh   Cure    (cocain). 

Crown  Catarrh  Powder  (cocain). 

Acker's  English  Remedy   (chloroform). 

Adamson's  Botanic  Cough  Balsam  (heroin 
hydro-chlorid). 


Dr.  A.  Boschee's  German  Syrup  (mor- 
phin). 

Dr.  Bull's  Cough  Syrup  (morphin,  later 
codein). 

Dr.  Fenner's  Cough-Cold  Syrup  (mor- 
phin). 

Jackson's  Magic  Balsam  (chloroform  and 
morphin). 

Kohler's  One-Night  Cough  Cure  (morphin 
sulphate,  chloroform,  and  cannabis  indica). 

Van  Totta's  Cough  Pectoral  (morphin 
and  chloroform). 

Linseed,  Licorice  and  Chlorodyne  Cough 
Lozenges  (chloroform  and  ether). 

Linseed,  Licorice  and  Chlorodyne  Pastilles 
(morphin,  chloroform,  and  ether). 

Pastilles  Paneraj    (morphin  and  codein). 

Piso's  Cure,  A  Remedy  for  Coughs  and 
Colds  (cannabis  indica  and  chloroform). 

Shiloh's  Cure   (heroin  and  chloroform). 

Prof.  Hoff's  Consumption  Cure   (opium). 

Yonkerman's  Consumption  Cure   (heroin). 

Gooch's  Mexican  Consumption  Cure  (mor- 
phin sulphate). 

Royal  Headache  Tablets  (codein). 

Antikomnia  and  Codein  Tablets   (codein). 

Immonal  with  Codein  and  Camphor  (co- 
dein). 

Sal-Codeia  Bel   (codein). 

Coca  Bola    (cocain  or  derivative). 

Tobacco  Bullets  (cocain  or  derivative). 

Wonder  Workers   (cocain  or  derivative). 

Habitina   (morphin). 

To  remedy  these  conditions  several 
measures  are  urged.  These  are  a  cam- 
paign of  popular  education,  laws  forbid- 
ding the  sale  at  retail  of  all  pernicious 
habit-forming  drugs  except  on  prescrip- 
tion, the  requirement  of  a  permanent 
record  of  all  transactions  in  these  articles 
open  to  state  and  federal  inspection,  laws 
strictly  limiting  the  right  to  deal  in  these 
products  to  certain  licensed  agencies, 
provisions  for  revoking  the  licenses  of 
the  druggists  and  physicians  who  pre- 
scribe or  sell  harmful  drugs  for  illegiti- 
mate purposes,  and  a  federal  law  gov- 
erning the  interstate  transportation  of 
habit-forming  preparations. 

A  copy  of  the  report  will  be  sent  on 
request  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

HONORING  THE  FIRST  WOMAN 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

The  personal  equation  never  demon- 
strated its  capacity  to  be  a  solvent  in  the 
problems  of  public  policy  better  than  in 
the  influence  of  Ella  Flagg  Young  as 
superintendent  of  Chicago  public  schools. 
For  years  previous  to  her  appointment 
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the  differences  over  policies  had  so  seri- 
ously divided  the  trustees  and  the  teach- 
ers, and  had  aroused  so  much  personal 
antagonism  that  the  work  of  the  schools 
had  suffered.  This  very  clash  of  ideals 
and  dissension  within  and  without,  how- 
ever, made  the  issues  of  progress  clearer 
and  a  constructive  policy  more  possible. 
Many  of  the  issues  remain  unsolved,  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  spirit  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  whole  situation.  Mere 
personal  antagonisms  have  marvelously 
disappeared.  Factional  fighting  is  no 
longer  the  only  means  to  honest  ends. 
Changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board 
of  Education  have  indeed  left  one  "side" 
in  possession  of  the.  field,  but  this  does 
not  account  for  peace  and  progress,  be- 
cause some  of  the  insurgent  progressives 
are  left  and  others  have  shown  their  in- 
dependence of  reactionaries  in  power. 
Moreover,  the  teachers  remain  substan- 
tially the  same  as  when  their  federation 
led  the  open  war  against  tax-dodging,  and 
widened  the  serious  breach  between 
many  of  them  and  the  former  superin- 
tendent and  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Into  this  critical  situation  came  Mrs. 
Young  out  of  a  life-long  service  in  the 
schools  as  teacher,  principal,  trainer  of 
teachers ;  the  philosopher  and  friend  of 
hundreds  of  them.  She  took  no  "side," 
but  was  open  to  approach  from  all  sides. 
Firmly  positive  in  her  attitude,  she  was 
never  irritatingly  aggressive.  Calmly 
sympathetic  to  whatever  promised  to  pro- 
mote the  children's  good  and  the  teachers' 
welfare  and  efficiency,  she  was  too  big 
to  claim  or  be  claimed  by  any  factional, 
much  less  political,  followings.  The  con- 
tentious spirit  withered  when  it  faced 
her  clear,  calm,  single-sighted  eye.  By 
strangely  common  consent  board  mem- 
bers and  teachers  alike  follow  the  per- 
sonal lead  of  one  whose  leadership  is 
never  self-assertive  and  who  disdains  to 
seek  personal  followers. 

Such  a  climax  as  crowned  this  unify- 
ing personality  Chicago  has  never  wit- 
nessed. Its  great  Auditorium  was  the 
scene  set  for  the  occasion  by  6,000  teach- 
ers. Nearly  a  year  ago  some  of  them 
proposed  a  teachers'  reception  to  their 
superintendent.  Men  and  women  vied 
with  each  other  in  making  the  movement 


unanimous.  When  this  great  place  of 
assembly  opened  its  doors  to  receive  the 
teachers  holding  tickets,  its  4,500  seats 
were  so  quickly  filled  that  the  doors  were 
closed  long  before  the  hour  for  the  re- 
ception struck.  Then  up  the  long  aisle 
and  across  the  great  stage  marched  200 
school  children,  each  bearing  an  Ameri- 
can Beauty  Rose.  Beneath  these  roses, 
nodding  her  welcome  from  their  long 
stems  held  in  the  hands  of  singing  chil- 
dren, the  guest  of  honor  took  her  place, 
in  the  midst  of  her  friends.  Then  as  the 
stirring  strains  of  Illinois  were  struck 
by  the  orchestra,  thousands  of  handker- 
chiefs fluttered  from  floor  to  ceiling  and 
the  whole  multitude  arose  to  sing: 

In   Chicago,  great  and  growing, 

Mrs.    Young,    Mrs.    Young. 
There's  a  woman,  wise  and  knowing, 

Mrs.    Young,    Mrs.   Young. 
Who  with  tact  and  wisdom  calm, 
Like  the  music  of  a  psalm, 

Mrs.    Young,    Mrs.   Young. 

From   the   ranks  of  earnest  workers, 

Mrs.    Young,    Mrs.   Young. 
Step  by  step,  past  doubting  shirkers, 

Mrs.    Young,    Mrs.    Young. 
You  have  marched  with  even  pace 
Till  you  stand  in  that  high  place, 
The  first  woman  this  to  grace, 

Mrs.    Young,    Mrs.    Young. 

Without  a  formal  word  uttered,  she 
stood  to  receive  her  friends  as  they 
pressed  by  to  clasp  her  hand,  and  then 
from  her  seat,  at  one  side,  she  witnessed 
for  hours  the  merry  dancers.  For  spon- 
taneous homage  from  a  prophet's  own 
country  Chicago  has  never  seen  the  like 
of  this.  It  is  the  well  deserved  recogni- 
tion of  the  first — but  not  the  last — wom- 
an to  be  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

TO  PUT  AN  END  TO  SEVEN 
DAY  WORK? 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  with 
headquarters  in  London,  has  for  forty 
years  been  regarded  as  the  leading  expo- 
nent of  all  matters  (other  than  commer- 
cial) of  interest  to  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  The  recently  formed  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute  held  its  first 
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annual  meeting  May  27,  significant  not 
only  as  inaugurating  an  American  insti- 
tute, but  in  the  broad  scope  which  prob- 
ably will  be  given  it.  In  his  introductory 
remarks  at  the  dinner  which  followed  the 
sessions,  the  president,  Judge  Gary,  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  that  sociological  ques- 
tions bearing  on  conditions  of  labor  are 
among  the  important  matters  to  be  dealt 
with ;  and  the  most  prominent  action 
taken  by  the  institute  at  this  first  meet- 
ing, was  to  call  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  five  to  investigate  the 
question  of  seven-day  labor  in  continu- 
ous processes  in  the  industry.  Th£ 
major  part  of  the  principal  address  of 
the  dinner,  by  W.  B.  Dickson,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, was  given  up  to  a  presentation 
of  this  question;  one  which  in  his  judg- 
ment is  "of  such  paramount  importance 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  trade  that  it 
is  deserving  of  immediate  and  earnest 
thought."  In  coming  out  openly  and  vig- 
orously for  a  six-tlay  working  schedule 
for  the  men  in  the  trade  and  putting  the 
issue  squarely  before  his  fellow  iron  and 
steel  makers  of  the  country,  Mr.  Dick- 
son  has  made  a  far-reaching  contribution 
to  industrial  statesmenship  in  this  coun- 
try. He  said: 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding a  discussion  of  this  subject;  nev- 
ertheless, I  believe  it  presents  questions 
which  must  be  faced,  and  that  soon,  and  it 
is  the  American  way  to  meet  difficulties 
openly. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  has  recently  taken  some  ad- 
vanced steps  in  matters  vitally  affecting  the 
relations  between  our  various  companies 
and  their  employes;  namely,  the  reduction 
of  seven-day  labor  to  a  minimum,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  accident  and  acci- 
dental death  relief,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  pension  system. 

In  considering  the  first  named,  i.  e.,  the 
question  of  a  seven-day  week,  we  were,  of 
course,  met  at  the  outset  by  the  difficulty 
of  adjusting  a  six-day  week  to  the  operations 
which  are  necessarily  continuous  and  which 
are  generally  so  recognized,  even  by  the 
most  radical  opponents  of  the  seven-day 
week.  This  refers  particularly  to  such  de- 
partments as  the  blast  furnaces.  The  cor- 
poration has  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  a 
practical  working  system  by  which  the  men 
employed  at  these  continuous  operations 
can  be  given  one  day  off  in  seven,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  invite  the  co- 
operation of  other  companies  operating  blast 


furnaces  with  a  view  to  devising  some  work- 
able plan. 

In  this  connection  I  may  state  that  as 
recently  reported  in  the  press,  Mr.  Schwab 
has  very  properly  protested  against  the  gov- 
ernment officials  singling  out  his  company 
for  criticism  on  this  point,  as  the  practices 
at  Bethlehem  which  were  criticized  are 
common  to  all  blast  furnace  plants. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  plainly  in 
the  direction  of  some  measure  of  regulation 
by  the  public  authorities,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral, of  the  conditions  under  which  working- 
men  are  employed.  The  most  striking  evi- 
dences of  this  trend  are  the  two  employers' 
liability  bills  recently  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Legislature,  one  of  which  has 
been  passed  and  has  been  signed  by  the 
governor;  the  signing  by  Governor  Harmon 
of  Ohio,  on  May  12,  of  a  drastic  and  far- 
reaching  employers'  liability  law;  the  recent 
appointment  by  Governor  Fort  of  New  Jer- 
sey, of  a  commission  to  recommend  similar 
legislation  to  the  next  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey;  and  the  amendment  of  the  bill  for 
the  building  of  two  battleships  and  other 
vessels,  providing  that  all  material  used 
shall  be  the  product  of  eight-hour  labor. 
This  amendment  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  of  New  York,  and  has  passed  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Shall  we  endeavor  to  pass  through  these 
troubled  waters  "under  power,"  with  suffi- 
cient headway  to  insure  steerage  way,  or 
shall  we  be  satisfied  to  drift,  taking  our 
chances  of  disaster  on  the  sunken  rocks  of 
radical  and  ill-advised  legislation?  True 
conservatism  consists  not  in  standing  still 
and  attempting  to  ignore  public  sentiment, 
but  rather  in  adjusting  our  methods  of  oper- 
ating to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of 
our  times.  We  will  thus  take  the  place  in 
the  body  politic  to  which  our  intelligence 
and  experience  entitle  us,  and  give  powerful 
aid  in  the  difficult  task  of  solving  these 
pressing  problems  on  a  reasonable  basis, 
which  will  be  fair  to  all  of  the  interests 
involved. 

It  is  my  own  deliberate  judgment,  after  a 
period  of  almost  thirty  years1  continuous 
connection  with  the  industry,  the  early  part 
of  which  was  passed  in  manual  labor  in  the 
mills,  that  the  present  conditions,  which  ne- 
cessitate the  employment  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual workman  twelve  hours  a  day  for 
Seven  days  a  week,  are  a  reproach  to  our 
great  industry  and  should  not  in  this  en- 
lightened age  be  longer  tolerated. 

I  therefore  urge  upon  the  directors  of  the 
institute  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  consider  this  question  and  devise  a  work- 
able plan  which  can  be  recommended  to  all 
companies,  whereby  no  individual  shall  be 
on  duty  for  more  than  six  consecutive  days. 
I  urge  this  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do 'and  is  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  I  am  confident  that 
these  are  sufficient  reasons  to  insure  its 
being  done.  If,  however,  any  further  rea- 
son should  be  necessary,  in  my  judgment  we 
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have  the  conclusive  one  that  if  we  do  not 
do  it  voluntarily  we  will  in  the  near  future 
probably  be  compelled  to  do  it  by  the  pass- 
age of  legislation  by  the  various  state  legis- 
latures, which  may  be  so  radical  as  to  create 
a  serious  situation  for  the  entire  iron  and 
steel  industry. 

The  Iron  Age  publishes  a  report  of  the 
discussion.  We  are  told  that  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  while  approving  proposals  for 
bettering  labor  conditions,  referred  to  se- 
rious questions  involved  in  the  shorten- 
ing of  hours.  The  cases  in  which  men 
worked  seven  days  a  week  twelve  hours 
a  day  were  not  numerous,  he  said.  (On 
the  contrary,  the  pay  roll  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company  for  January  last 
showed  that  one  out  of  every  four  men 
in  the  plant  worked  in  occupations  regu- 
larly requiring  twelve  hours  a  day  for 
the  seven  days  in  the  week.)  As  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  that  meant,  said  Mr. 
Schwab,  a  heavy  increase  in  labor  cost 
and  a  practically  impossible  increase  in 
the  number  of  steel  works  employes.  It 
was  a  question,  he  thought,  whether  con- 
sumers would  pay  the  price  for  steel 
products  which  such  a  change  would 
compel,  labor  cost  being  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of 
production.  Mr.  Schwab  commented 
on  what  he  called  the  unfairness  of  the 
recent  government  report  on  labor  con- 
ditions at  South  Bethlehem,  "since  in  the 
entire  steel  industry  similar  hours  of 
work  prevail,"  and  cited  as  an  indication 
of  the  present  condition  at  Washington 
a  remark  made  to  him  by  a  member  of 
Congress,  that  whatever  proposal  came  to 
Congress  with  labor  backing  would  re- 
ceive a  practically  unanimous  vote.  Mr. 
Schwab's  criticism  is  not  well  founded, 
as  the  federal  report  showed  that  the 
full  crews  of  the  open  hearth  and  roll- 
ing mill  departments  at  Bethlehem,  as 
well  as  the  blast  furnaces,  were  out 
eighty-four  hours  a  week  during  Janu- 
ary— the  period  covered  by  the  report — 
which  is  a  schedule  in  excess  of  the  prac- 
tice current  in,  for  instance,  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  Moreover,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  was  called  on  by  congressional 
resolution  to  report  on  the  causes  of  the 
Bethlehem  strike,1  and  not  on  conditions 
in  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Mr.     Schwab's     insistence,     however, 


that  the  long  hours  of  work  prevalent  at 
Bethlehem  are,  in  the  main,  true  of  the 
entire  steel  industry,  has  been  useful  in 
attracting  national  attention  to  what  is 
a  national  problem.  He  has,  in  a  sense, 
turned  state's  evidence  on  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  The  appointment  by  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  a  committee 
of  five,  and  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  three  to  take  up  the  question,  by 
the  Commission  on  Social  Service  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  go  to  show  that  inside  and 
outside  the  industry  the  matter  of  the 
seven-day  week  is  to  receive  considera- 
tion in  a  purposeful  way.  Massachusetts 
and  California  are  the  only  states  which 
at  present  provide  by  law  that  every 
workman  shall  have  one  free  day  out  of 
seven,  thus  effectively  supplementing  the 
old  Sunday  laws  in  those  industries 
where  operations  are  necessarily  continu- 
ous. The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Xew  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
is  at  present  preparing  an  exhaustive 
report  on  seven-day  work.  The  prob- 
lem of  continuous  operation,  as  found  in 
the  steel  industry,  is  found  with  more  or 
less  variations  in  such  industries  as  rail- 
roads, street  railways,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, paper,  mines,  smelters  and  glass. 
In  these,  also,  working  schedules  should 
be  scrutinized  both  with  the  idea  o'f 
weeding  out  preventable  Sunday  work 
and  of  granting  free  time  on  week  days 
to  make  up  for  it,  wherever  a  Sunday 
shift  capnot  be  done  away  with. 

In  the  further  discussion  at  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  George  W.  Perkins 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company  expressed 
the  belief  that  much  could  be  done  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  question  raised 
by  Mr.  Dickson ;  that  the  leaders  in  the 
steel  industry  were  able  to  make  adjust- 
ments which  would  largely  do  away  with 
seven-day  labor.  He  was  disposed  to 
question  whether  in  the  absorption  of 
manufacturers  in  the  great  problems  be- 
fore them  in  the  last  few  years,  they  had 
treated  their  employes  as  fairly  as  they 
ought.  James  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  thought  that 
any  radical  changes  in  the  hours  of  labor 

'The  strike  at  Bethlehem  has  within,  the  past 
few  weeks  pone  to  pieces,  and  most  of  the  men 
have  been  taken  back  to  work,  the  company  an- 
nouncing that  Sunday  work  will  be  optional  In  the 
future.  The  significance  of  the  Indefensible  con- 
ditions which  provoked  the  strike  were  reviewed 
In  THE  SURVEY,  for  May  21.  Price  ten  cents. 
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in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  would  be 
a  matter  of  no  little  time.  J.  A.  Camp- 
bell of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company  considered  it  unfair  that  em- 
ployes of  iron  and  steel  works  should  be 
asked  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day  seven 
days  a  week,  and  it  was  on  his  motion 
that  the  committee  of  five  was  appointed. 

In  bringing  the  program  to  a  close, 
Judge  Gary  said  that  for  himself  he  did 
not  favor  taking  up  sociological  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  one  they  had  consid- 
ered, because  of  any  feeling  that  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  compelled  them  to  do  so. 
Fidelity  to  the  interests  of  those  whom 
they  represented  was  to  him  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  The  highest  type  of 
an  honest  man  is  not  the  one  who  leans 
backward  in  his  effort  to  be  fair,  but  the 
one  who  is  not  afraid  to  decide  in  favor 
of  his  own  friend  if  that  decision  would 
be  right.  The  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  should  never  be  in  the  position 
of  being  pushed  to  take  a  certain  stand 
because  of  a  public  sentiment  that  might 
overwhelm  it,  without  regard  to  whether 
that  sentiment  was  right.  It  ought  to  be 
so  fair  and  so  just  that  it  shall  come  to 
be  a  leader  and  that  it  shall  be  followed 
by  public  opinion,  because  it  has  a  right 
to  be  so  followed. 

The  Iron  Age  for  June  2  brings  out 
editorially  two  phases  worth  noting  of 
the  question  which  Mr.  Dickson's  propo- 
sition put  before  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers of  the  country: 

With  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  proposal  thus  put  before  the 
steel  manufacturers  of  the  country,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  they  are  not  insuperable. 
With  their  record  for  the  solving  of  prob- 
lems that  have  repeatedly  blocked  the  ad- 
vance of  the  industry,  the  engineers  and 
managers  who  have  done  so  much  to  put 
American  steel  works  practice  in  the  fore- 
front, will  not  be  willing  to  confess  failure 
in  advance,  when  thus  challenged  to  bring 
about  a  much  desired  change.  Ore  unload- 
ers,  traveling  cranes,  charging  machines  for 
open  hearth  furnaces,  automatic  skip  hoists, 
pig  iron  casting  machines  and  the  whole 
list  of  mechanical  improvements  that  have 
been  steadily  cutting  down  the  exhausting 
drudgery  of  iron  and  steel  works  operations, 
have  been  the  response  of  engineers  to  the 
constant  demand  for  new  economics  in  pro- 
duction. It  will  scarcely  be  claimed  that 
the  substitution  of  a  six-day  week  for  a 
seven-day  week  and  the  abolition  of  the 
eighty-four  hour  week  in  the  iron  industry 


are  of  less  consequence  than  the  ends  served 
by  any  of  the  mechanical  improvements 
mentioned. 

One  consideration  should  not  be  overlook- 
ed in  connection  with  this  first  concerted 
effort  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute in  lines  other  than  commercial.  The 
iron  industry  is  largely  exempt  from  labor 
union  domination.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
in  all  particulars,  as  it  is  in  most,  an  in- 
dustry in  which  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  better  than  the  coercive  measures 
of  militant  unionism  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing them. 

Without  minimizing  the  technical 
problems  involved,  it  can  be  said  with 
some  assurance  that  average  laymen — 
the  men  who,  after  all,  make  the  laws 
of  this  country — will  not  be  easily  sat- 
isfied with  anything  short  of  a  complete 
abolition  of  seven-day  work  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  rather  whimsical  to 
think  that  in  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous, highly  protected,  scientifically  de- 
veloped industries  in  the  country,  the 
whole  company  of  managers,  presidents 
and  engineers  has  until  now  been  baffled, 
or  unwilling,  to  run  its  plants  without 
engrossing  practically  every  effective 
waking  hour  of  the  men  in  certain  de- 
partments— that  it  is  with  trepidation  and 
hesitancy  that  a  working  schedule  of 
twelve  hours  seven  days  a  week  is  to  be 
cut  down  !  The  problem  before  them  has 
not  been  to  stop  the  work  one  day  in 
seven,  when  that  work  is  necessarily 
continuous ;  but  of  giving  every  work- 
man one  day  free  in  seven.  It  would  be 
whimsical  if  it  were  not  so  barbarous. 
Mr.  Dickson  is  right  in  calling  the  eighty- 
four-hour  schedule  a  reproach  to  the 
industry.  The  layman  would  back  him 
up  with  words  which  were  stronger  and 
angrier  than  "reproach."  What  the 
seven-day  week  and  what  the  twelve-hour 
day-  mean  in  the  lives  of  workingmen 
and  their  families  were  brought  out  viv- 
idly in  the  findings  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  as  originally  published  in  this 
magazine.  They  will  be  drawn  even 
more  clearly  and  in  detail  in  the  forth- 
coming volumes  by  Miss  Byington  on 
Homestead,  and  by  Mr.  Fitch  on  the 
steel  workers,  which  will  be  published 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  during 
the  summer.1 

'The  Pittsburgh  Survey,  findings  In  six  volumes. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publications.  Price  per 
volume,  $1.50  net.  The  set  of  six,  postpaid,  $10. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  THE  SURVEY. 
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CHURCH     MEN'S    NEW 
WORLD  VISION 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

There  is  almost  as  much  social  signifi- 
cance as  there  is  religious  import  in  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement.  The 
attention  and  inquiry  of  students  of  so- 
cial forces  are  challenged  by  the  fact  that 
65,000  men  are  said  to  have  gathered  in 
many  major  and  minor  conventions 
throughout  the  country  last  winter,  pay- 
ing from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  three 
dollars  each,  beside  their  travelling  ex- 
penses, in  order  to  hear  discussed  their 
own  responsibility  for  missionary  work 
in  foreign  lands ;  and  by  the  further  fact 
that  4,146  men  registered  their  intention 
to  attend  the  culminating  congress  at 
Chicago,  over  half  of  whom  paid  five 
dollars  admission  fee  for  the  three  days' 
session,  besides  their  railway  and  hotel 
expenses. 

To  account  for  this  missionary  inter- 
est among  men,  without  any  such  self- 
education  in  missionary  movements  as 
the  women  of  the  churches  have  so  long 
been  cultivating,  one  must  look  far  be- 
hind the  masterful  management  which 
worked  up  the  remarkable  attendance 
upon  these  conventions  and  this  congress. 
It  must  have  been  a  growth  of  some  sort, 
and  any  social  growth  requires  both  time 
and  organization.  Far  back  of  it  all  there 
lies  the  steadily  increasing  appeal  of  the 
pulpit  and  of  missionary  literature  for 
interest  in  missions.  But  that  of  itself 
will  not  account  for  this  sudden  increase 
of  interest  among  men,  who  have  not 
hitherto  shown  any  such  response  to  that 
continuous  appeal.  Supplementing  it, 
however,  powerful,  organized  efforts 
have  been  silently  and  steadily  preparing 
the  way  for  this  otherwise  unaccountably 
spontaneous  movement.  The  missionary 
intelligence  and  efforts  of  the  women  of 
these  men's  family  and  church  circles 
are  to  be  credited  with  having  given 
primary  initiative  to  their  interest.  The 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations'  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  missionary  propaganda 
through  the  student  volunteer,  the  men's 


brotherhoods  in  the  churches  and  oHier 
agencies,  underlies  the  enlistment  of 
many  leaders  and  followers.  The  young 
people's  missionary  studies  have  interest- 
ed many  in  foreign  missions  by  including 
the  study  of  home  and  city  missions  and 
the  spheres  for  the  social  activities  of 
the  churches.  Moreover,  the  very  ex- 
igencies brought  upon  the  home  towns 
and  churches  of  these  men  by  immigra- 
tion, industrial  unrest  and  the  acuteness 
of  local  social  problems  may  have  forced 
missionary  solvents  upon  their  serious 
attention. 

However  accounted  for,  or  wjiaccvei 
its  direct  and  immediate  issue,  two  as- 
sured results  of  this  response  of  the  men 
to  the  foreign  missionary  appeal  are  of 
far-reaching  social  significance.  One  is 
the  world-vision  which  has  thus  suddenly 
broken  in  upon  the  hitherto  very  restrict- 
ed religious  consciousness  of  thousands 
of  men.  Many  of  them,  to  whom  re- 
ligion may  have  been  so  personal  as  to 
be  merely  a  private  possession,  have  had 
its  human  and  public  bearings  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  for  the  first  time. 
For  this  appeal  has  not  been  made  so 
exclusively  in  view  of  the  personal  plight 
of  the  individual  victim  of  an  inferior 
faith,  although  that  has  not  been  neg- 
lected. It  is  rather  the  appeal  of  whole 
people's  need  of  Christian  institutions. 
This  new  sense  of  the  whole  world's  need 
of  what  the  most  favored  nation  has, 
cannot  fail  to  have  very  concrete  effects 
in  the  attitude  and  acts  of  religious  men 
and  organizations.  Into  this  broadened 
religious  consciousness  of  so  many 
churches  and  so  many  of  their  members, 
there  are  sure  to  enter  the  immigrant 
strangers  within  our  gates,  the  left- 
behind  family  or  class  or  race,  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  labor  in  a  community 
or  an  industry,  the  educational,  recrea- 
tional and  every  other  human  problem 
of  the  greater  public.  And  religion  is 
sure  to  be  humanized  thereby. 

The  other  assured  result  is  the  recog- 
nition by  these  men  of  their  obligation 
to  their  own  generation.  From  first  to 
last  the  keynote  of  the  appeal  was  "This 
is  the  only  generation  we  can  surely 
serve  or  save."  The  appeal  to  the  heroic 
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— to  give  the  world  in  this  generation 
what  makes  men  of  us — seemed  to  be 
so  big  that  it  challenged  the  daring  to 
do.  It  was  so  peremptory  as  not  to  seem 
impossible  but  opportunely  obligatory 
for  American  Christians  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  evangelization  of 
585,000,000  non-Christians,  by  providing 
at  least  one  missionary  to  every  25,000 
of  this  population.  At  a  yearly  expense 
of  $2,000  for  each  missionary,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  fulfilling  this  obligation  is 
about  $45,000,000  annually,  while  only 
$11,000,000  is  now  being  given  bjr  the 
Protestant  churches  of  America  toward 
this  end. 

The  magnificent  way  in  which  these 
thousands  of  men  are  rallying  through- 
out the  land  to  approximate  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  purpose,  for  the  whole  world, 
when  many  of  them  are  confronted  with 
a  serious  problem  of  maintaining  the  hold 
of  their  own  churches  upon  their  local 
communities,  certainly  puts  a  premium 
upon  wider  vision  and  more  adventure  of 
faith  in  all  our  social  nopes  and  public 
policies.  Consciousness  of  the  larger 
cause  of  which  our  local  endeavor  is  a 
smaller  part,  is  the  best  sanction  and 
incentive  to  do  our  part  in  both.  It  is 
not  so  certain  always  that  "charity  begins 
at  home."  It  sometimes  requires  interest 
in  the  mass  or  the  class  to  interest  us 
in  the  man.  To  have  charity  stay  on 
with  its  work  at  home  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  have  it  start  abroad.  No  local 
effort  or  concrete  endeavor  is  ever  well 
sustained  when  so  self-centered  as  to 
be  deprived  of  the  inspiring  perspective 
and  the  sustaining  power  which  come 
with  the  consciousness  of  working  for 
the  whole  human  cause  throughout  God's 
whole  world. 

The  growth  of  interdenominational 
fellowship  through  the  associated  effort 
to  respond  to  the  summons  of  a  com- 
mon cause,  is  significant  both  in  the 
spirit  and  method  exemplified.  While 
the  claims  of  every  denominational  mis- 
sionary society  upon  its  constituents 
were  recognized  and  scrupulously  re- 
spected, increased  response  to  them  was 
sought  by  the  general  appeal  of  the 
world-field  to  the  united  constituency  of 
the  co-operating  church  fellowships. 
Thus  was  demonstrated  both  the  prac- 


ticability and  advantage  of  combining 
the  higher  consecration  to  the  whole 
great  cause  with  the  entire  loyalty  to 
each  individual's  own  place  and  part  in 
any  organized  work  for  it.  The  charity 
organization  societies  long  ago  brought 
competing  agencies  into  co-operation,  but 
they  stopped  short  in  most  places  of  com- 
bining the  claims  of  these  agencies  in 
a  common  appeal.  The  demonstration 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  common  appeal 
to  the  giving  public,  without  interfering 
with  the  access  of  each  agency  to  its 
own  constituency,  is  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion, on  a  large  scale,  to  the  social  forces 
available  in  any  community. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF 
CIVICS  AND  PHI- 
LANTHROPY 

The  new  and  larger  quarters  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy were  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
closing  of  its  seventh  year  June  3.  The 
second  floor  of  the  North  Western  Uni- 
versity Building  at  Dearborn  and  Lake 
streets  offered  not  only  space  for  expan- 
sion, but  the  use  of  a  large  assembly  hall 
for  special  occasions.  Besides  ample  of- 
fices, classrooms,  and  accommodations  for 
the  department  of  social  investigation, 
the  suite  occupied  by  the  school  pro- 
vides for  library  and  museum  develop- 
ment to  which  Edward  L.  Burchard  will 
devote  the  experience  and  training  he  has 
acquired  by  years  of  service  in  the  library 
of  Congress,  at  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion and  elsewhere.  The  removal  of  the 
school  to  the  city  building  of  North  West- 
ern University  (which  is  located  at 
Evanston,  111.),  indicates  no  closer  rela- 
tion to  this  institution  than  to  the  nine 
other  universities  in  Illinois  and  sur- 
rounding states  represented  on  its  board 
by  members,  of  their  faculties. 

The  growth  of  the  school  in  number 
of  students  has  kept  pace  with  the  rise 
in  requirements  for  admission  and  the 
exactions  of  the  field  work.  Of  218  stu- 
dents registered  during  the  year,  185 
entered  for  one  or  more  courses  and 
thirty-one  for  the  year's  full  course, 
thirteen  of  whom  took  their  work  in  the 
department  of  social  investigation.  The 
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latter  were  all  engaged  in  the  housing 
inquiry  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
eity  commissioner  of  health.  The  final 
report  of  the  previous  investigation  of 
juvenile  delinquency  has  been  rendered 
to  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  the 
form  of  two  volumes,  which  are  to  be 
published  next  autumn. 

The  large  number  registered  for  less 
than  the  full  course  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  advantage  is  sought  by  official  and 
voluntary  agencies  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  staff's  by  having  them  take 
one  or  more  courses  at  the  school.  Thus 
there  were  included  in  the  registration 
twenty-six  probation  officers  of  the  juve- 
nile court,  eight  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  and  thirty  from  the  United 
Charities  staff.  Managers  and  donors 
were  represented  by  forty-five  members 
of  the  Cribside  Society  of  the  Children's 
Memorial  Hospital.  Other  professional 
schools  send  classes  of  students  to  take 
part  of  their  training.  Among  them  are 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Insti- 
tute, the  Chicago  School  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation and  the  Congregational  Training 
School  for  Women.  There  was  repre- 
sentation from  eighteen  states,  includ- 
ing California  and  Maine. 

Certificates  are  granted  for  the  full 
year's  course  at  any  time  of  the  year 
when  its  requirements  are  fulfilled.  Sev- 
en students  received  them  this  month  on 
completion  of  their  course  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  theses  on  the  following 
themes : 

Mary  Dranga  Graebe,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Bakeries  and  Their  Relation  to  Public 
Health;  Mildred  Hartman,  Chicago,  Dis- 
cussion of  Record  Cards  in  Institutions 
for  Delinquent  Girls ;  Sarah  E.  Jenkins, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Social  Service  Work  in 
Congregational  Churches  of  Chicago ; 
Joseph  L.  Moss,  Chicago,  The  Work  of 
the  juvenile  Court  Probation  Officers  in 
Adjusting  Complaints  Without  Court 
Action ;  Wilhelmina  Riehler,  Blue  Island, 
111..  The  Day-Nursery;  Julia  B.  Stern, 
Chicago,  A  Neighborhood  Type  of 
Remedial  Loan  Association,  Set  by  the 
Woman's  Loan  Association  of  Chicago; 
Gertrude  Vaile,  Denver,  Colo.,  Study  of 
a  Dependent  Family  Group,  Based  on 
Original  Inquiry  and  Records. 


The  public  functions  attending  the 
presentation  of  certificates  included 
statements  of  the  year's  work  by  the 
president,  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  by  Miss 
Breckinridge  for  the  department  of  so- 
cial investigation,  and  by  Edward  L. 
Burchard  outlining  the  scope  of  the  muse- 
um as  an  adjunct  to  the  school  of  civics. 
Mrs.  Emmons  Elaine  of  Chicago  gave 
the  address  in  which  she  discussed  the 
bearing  of  the  possession  and  giving  of 
wealth  upon  the  neglect  of  citizenhip 
by  the  rich  and  by  others  who  take  no 
part  in  public  affairs  because  they  cannot 
give.  Her  analysis  of  the  situation  was 
so  incisive  and  her  conclusions  were  so 
significant  as  to  call  for  the  publication 
of  her  carefully  prepared  paper  in  an 
early  number  of  THE  SURVEY. 

The  reception  given  the  friends  of 
the  school  by  the  trustees  and  board  of 
instruction  rallied  many  to  the  new 
rooms  of  the  school.  The  dinner  ar- 
ranged -by  the  graduating  class  for  the 
alumni  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  which  is  to  meet 
annually  both  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
term  and  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction. 

The  summer  school  to  be  held  for  six 
weeks,  June  21  to  July  29,  promises  to  be 
well  patronized.  Studies  of  Chicago  will 
demonstrate  the  practical  value  of  the  co- 
operation of  official  and  volunteer  agen- 
cies by  lectures,  visits  of  inspection  and 
conferences  with  specialists  where  they 
are  at  work.  Those  preparing  to  be  play- 
ground supervisors  as  well  as  all  who 
would  learn  the  educational  efficiency  of 
well-directed  recreational  pursuits  will 
share  the  teachings  of  Edward  B.  De 
Groot  at  the  public  recreation  center 
under  his  supervision,  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Parsons  of  the  Chicago  School 
of  Physical  Education.  The  equipment 
of  both  will  be  at  the  command  of  the 
summer  students.  The  course  in  Occu- 
pations for  the  Insane  and  Feeble  Minded 
which  is  offered  to  their  attendants  and 
nurses  is  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
authorities  of  many  public  institutions. 
All  in  Illinois  and  Ohio  and  many  in 
other  states  will  be  represented  by  at- 
tendants officially  sent  by  the  superin- 
tendents or  by  state  boards. 
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A  STRIKE  FOR  CLEAN  BREAD 

MARY  BROWN  SUMNER 


Perhaps  no  phase  of  the  trade  union 
movement  has  ever  affected  the  public 
so  directly  as  the  agitation  for  sanitary 
conditions  in  bakeshops  by  the  Greater 
New  York  Local  of  the  International 
Union  of  Bakery  and  Confectionery 
Workers.  The  movement  for  higher 
wages  and  reasonable  hours  and  for  pro- 
visions that  will  even  more  directly  af- 
fect the  output — such  as  clean  bakerooms 
and  removing  from  work  bakers  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis,  syphilis  and  skin 
diseases,  like  "baker's  itch" — began  in 
May,  1909,  when  3,000  Jewish  bakers 
struck,  and  took  a  fresh  start  this  year 
when  about  4,000  Germans  followed  their 
example. 

•The  14,000  or  so  journeymen  bakers 
of  New  York,  working  in  almost  4,000 
shops,  produce  between  four  and  five 
million  loaves  of  bread  alone  each  day. 
Of  these,  750,000  loaves  are  made  in 
900  kosher  shops,  which  are  now  well 
organized;  2,000,000  more  in  160  small 
shops  scattered  over  the  city,  and  sixteen 
large  factories  now  on  strike.  The  other 
2,000,000  or  so  are  baked  largely  in  un- 
organized shops,  the  number  of  which  is 
hard  to  estimate  as  the  total  of  4,000 
given  by  the  factory  inspector  includes 
numerous  branches  of  the  factories. 
Since  the  strike  began  the  food  inspector 
of  the  Department  of  Health  has  been 
investigating  those  shop  conditions,  not 
including  the  health  of  the  bakers,  which 
affect  the  purity  and  cleanness  of  the 
bread  supply.  The  results  will  not  be 
published  or  in  any  way  be  made  public 
until  the  annual  report  for  1910  is  issued. 

At  present  the  militant  wing  of  this 
movement  is  the  International  Union  of 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers. 
The  interest  of  the  public  was  shown 
strongly  at  the  bread  protest  meeting 
held  a  short  time  ago  at  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  Consumers'  League  and  the  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League.  At  this  meeting 
the  church  was  represented  by  Professor 
Fagnani  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
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the  medical  profession  by  Dr.  S. 
Adolphus  Knopf,  the  settlements  by  Mrs. 
V.  G.  Simkhovitch  and  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  by  Mrs.  Belle  de 
Rivera. 

In  a  trade  like  baking,  of  which  the 
public  sees  little  and  which  is  character- 
istically done  in  basement  shops,  we  real- 
ize little  enough  of  the  work  conditions 
until  we  are  suddenly  brought  up  short  by 
something  of  the  nature  of  this  strike. 
Even  then  the  papers  tell  us  more  of  the 
disagreement  over  recognition  of  the  un- 
ion than  of  the  lives  and  pay  of  the  work- 
ers and  the  cleanliness  of  the  product. 
Yet  back  in  1906  a  factory  inspector  re- 
ported that  "the  second  hand  in  a  bakery 
in  Mulberry  street  was  required  to  work 
nineteen  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week, 
or  in  all  133  hours  every  week.  For 
this  the  man  was  paid  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  month  and  boarded  himself.  He 
slept  in  the  bakery  on  a  mattress — he 
never  took  his  clothes  off  to  sleep."  The 
stories  told  by  the  national  organizer  of 
the  bakers,  Charles  Iffland,  abound  in 
cases  parallel  with  this  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  study  of  100  bakeries  in 
Manhattan,  made  this  year  by  Mary  L. 
Chamberlain  for  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  of  Columbia  University, 
shows  men  working  in  non-union  bak- 
eries— among  them  "one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  in  New  York" — for  twelve 
hours,  six  days  a  week,  fourteen  on  Sat- 
urday, with  not  uncommon  overtime  that 
stretches  the  day  to  sixteen  or  twenty 
hours,  and  throwing  themselves  down  to 
sleep  at  night — "living,"  that  is,  in  the 
shop  where  they  have  worked  all  day. 

In  1882  Mr.  Iffland,  who  is  organizer 
for  the  International  Union,  formed  the 
first  local  in  New  York,  where  he  found 
"more  misery  among  the  bakers  than  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world" — and 
he  had  organized  in  many.  Within  a  few 
years  conditions  improved  slightly  until 
in  1889  the  union  men  thought  they  were 
strong  enough  to  demand  a  twelve-hour 
week  day  and  a  fourteen-hour  Saturday. 
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The  bosses  locked  them  out  and  hired 
Italian  and  Jewish  immigrants  willing  to 
work  for  any  number  of  hours  for  any 
price,  and  by  1909  conditions  had  be- 
come if  anything  worse  than  before.  A 
seven-day  week,  a  day  running  up  to 
eighteen  and  twenty  -  four  hours,  a 
boarding-in  system  which  made  the  jour- 
neyman a  prisoner  who  could  see  his 
wife  only  by  stealth,  intense  heat  with 
little  or  no  ventilation  which,  with  flour 
dust,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  medical 
statistics  show  baking  to  be  one  of  the 
disease-breeding  trades,  poor  sanitation, 
men  sick  of  contagious  diseases  working 
until  within  a.  few  weeks  of  their  death — 
these  were  conditions  found  widely  prev- 
alent in  1909  as  in  1882. 

In  1886  the  union  had  obtained  a  law 
abolishing  the  boarding-in  system.  But 
this  could  not  prevent  a  family  from  liv- 
ing in  their  own  bake  room,  nor  could  it 
prevent  an  exhausted  journeyman,  such 
as  the  second  hand  in  the  Mulberry 
street  bakery,  from  flinging  himself  down 
to  sleep  for  a  few  hours.  As  long,  in 
fact,  as  the  twelve-  to  twenty-four-hour 
day  continues  this  irregular  form  of 
boarding-in  will  continue.  The  commis- 
sioner of  labor  specifically  states  (Re- 
port of  1906,  page  67)  that  his  depart- 
ment cannot,  with  its  present  inadequate 
force,  prevent  the  use  of  bakeries  as 
sleeping  places. 

A  law  limiting  the  hours  of  work  to 
ten  a  day  was  also  obtained  in  1896.  This 
was  systematically  disregarded,  and  in 
1904  the  case  of  Lochner  vs.  The  People 
was  made  a  test  of  its  constitutionality. 
The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  held 
the  law  valid  as  within  the  scope  of  the 
police  power  of  the  state  to  protect  the 
health  of  both  public  and  workmen. 
Judge  Parker's  opinion  contained  quota- 
tions from  medical  authorities  showing 
that  baking  is  one  of  the  dangerous 
trades,  and  that  rest  and  recuperation 
from  work  are  therefore  essential  for  the 
sake  of  both  the  baker  and  his  product. 
The  case  was  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  which  declared, 
Justice  Peckham  delivering  the  opinion, 
that  the  statute  did  not  come  within  the 
police  power  of  the  state,  as  it  was  "not 
possible  to  discover  the  connection  be- 


tween the  number  of  hours  a  baker  may 
work  and  the  healthful  quality  of  the 
bread  made  by  him."  In  commenting 
upon  this  decision  the  fifth  annual  report 
of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor 
says,  "The  bakeries  in  New  York  in 
which  the  hours  are  longest  .  .  .  are 
generally  unclean  and  unsanitary."  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  humanitarian 
common  sense  of  Justice  Harlan's  opin- 
ion, concurred  in  by  three  other  judges: 

I  cannot  say  that  the  statute  has  no  appro- 
priate or  direct  connection  with  that  protec- 
tion to  health  which  each  state  owes  her 
citizens.  We  judicially  know  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  number  of  hours  during  which  a 
workman  should  continuously  labor  has 
been  for  a  long  period,  and  is  yet,  a  subject 
of  serious  consideration  among  civilized  peo- 
ples, and  by  those  having  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  health.  The  statute  is 
by  no  means  extreme  in  its  demands  for 
the  protection  of  health.  It  can  be  said  to 
occupy  a  middle  ground  in  regard  to  hours. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  enactments  of  our 
state  and  federal  legislatures  fix  eight 
hours  as  a  proper  basis  for  day's  labor. 

There  are  many  reasons  of  a  weighty,  sub- 
stantial character,  based  on  the  experience 
of  mankind,  in  support  of  the  theory  that, 
all  things  considered,  more  than  ten  hours' 
steady  work,  from  week  to  week,  in  a  bak- 
ery or  confectionery,  may  endanger  the 
health  and  shorten  the  lives  of  the  work- 
men, thereby  diminishing  their  physical 
and  mental  capacity  to  serve  the  state  and 
provide  for  those  dependent  on  them. 

A  decision  that  the  New  York  statute  is 
void  under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  will 
in  my  opinion  involve  consequences  of  a 
far-reaching  and  mischievous  character;  for 
such  a  decision  would  seriously  cripple  the 
inherent  power  of  the  states  to  care  for  the 
lives,  health  and  well-being  of  their  citizens. 

These  two  laws  were  all  that  the  union 
had  accomplished  up  to  last  year.  In 
the  meantime  some  protection  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  factory  or  the 
tenement-house  law.  The  latter  simply 
provides  that  certain  parts  of  a  bakery 
shall  be  fireproof  and  shall  be  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house — a  pro- 
vision which  does  nothing  for  the  bakers 
except  in  some  cases  to  cut  off  their  ven- 
tilation. The  factory  law,  as  amended  in 
1906,  provides  that  walls  and  ceilings 
shall  be  whitewashed  once  in  three 
months;  that  water  closets  and  wash- 
rooms shall  be  provided  and  the  former 
shall  not  open  into  either  bakeroom  or 
storeroom ;  that  woodwork  shall  be  paint- 
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ed  frequently;  that  all  furniture  and 
utensils  shall  be  so  placed  that  they,  and 
the  workroom  itself,  can  be  readily 
cleaned ;  that  there  shall  be  proper  ven- 
tilation ;  that  no  cellar  less  than  eight 
feet  high  shall  be  used  as  a  bakery — with 
certain  exceptions — and  that  no  bakeries 
shall  be  used  as  sleeping  rooms.  The 
way  the  last  provision  is  carried  out  has 
already  been  discussed.  How  well  the 
other  provisions  of  the  law  have  been 
enforced  can  be  judged  by  Miss  Cham- 
berlain's statistics  of  100  bakerie=>.  She 
found  1 1  filthy  ceilings,  and  44  below  the 
classification  "good";  51  filthy  woodwork, 
14  good ;  10  filthy  walls,  59  good ;  19 
bakeries  with  no  toilet  and  seven  toilets 
communicating  with  bakeroom  or  store- 
room ;  30  bakeries  with  no  windows,  40 
with  no  ventilation  whatever.  All  these 
things  come  directly  within  the  scope  of 
the  factory  law,  but  what  better  enforce- 
ment can  be  expected  when  the  inspector 
can  visit  a  bakery  at  most  but  twice  a 
year?  The  law  gives  no  direct  right  to 
enforce  cleanliness  —  though  one  might 
think  that  the  provision  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  furniture  and  utensils  to  make 
cleaning  easy  might  be  stretched  to  cov- 
er enforced  cleaning  up — and  Miss 
Chamberlain  found  41  dirty  and  38  clean 
floors.  The  commissioner  of  labor's  re- 
ports from  1905  on  contain  frequent  ref- 
erences to  the  inspectors'  inability  to  en- 
force cleanliness  which,  in  spite  of  a  law 
of  1906  allowing  the  summary  "sealing" 
of  "ill-ventilated,  ill-drained  and  insani- 
tary bakeries,"  is  still  outside  of  their 
province  to  enforce.  She  found  also  un- 
cleaned  utensils,  rooms  intolerably  over- 
heated— partly  to  keep  the  bread  crusts 
soft — without  daylight  and  lighted  by 
gas. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  these  conditions 
that  the  3,000  Jewish  union  bakers  gave 
up  work  on  May  i,  1909.  So  universal 
was  the  spirit  of  unrest  among  the  bakers 
of  this  race  that  in  seven  weeks  almost 
all  their  shops  had  struck,  over  3.000  men 
were  enrolled  in  the  union  and  the  bosses- 
could  not  find  a  man  to  work  for  them. 
So  in  nine  weeks  all  the  shops  in  the 
Jewish  trade  had  signed  an  agreement  to 
limit  the  working  day  to  ten  hours;  to 
raise  the  pay,  which  ran  from  twelve  dol- 


lars to  twenty-four  dollars  a  month  with 
lodging  privileges,  to  thirteen  dollars  a 
week  for  helpers,  fifteen  dollars  for 
benchmen  and  eighteen  dollars  for  oven- 
hands  ;  to  allow  no  boarding-in  and  to 
clean  up.  This  cleaning  up  is,  of  course, 
a  slow  process  and  we  cannot  expect  to 
gain  in  twelve  months  that  "neatness 
which  would  please  the  fastidious," 
which  the  factory  inspector  acknowledges 
his  department  will  never  be  able  to  at- 
tain without  the  help  of  the  men  them- 
selves. It  is  even  doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  gained  at  all  until  the  cellar  bakery 
is  done  away  with.  At  any  rate,  with  the 
help  of  the  people  of  the  East  Side,  who 
demanded  bread  bearing  the  union  label, 
and  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
the  Jewish  bakers  took  the  first  step 
toward  some  measure  of  leisure  and  op- 
portunity for  normal  living,  with  stand- 
ards of  personal  and  shop  cleanliness. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  union  accom- 
plished, for  every  man  who  was  admit- 
ted to  membership  had  to  undergo  a  med- 
ical examination,  and  as  soon  as  the  strike 
was  settled  and  the  treasury  refilled  those 
who  had  communicable  diseases  were 
withdrawn  from  the  bakeries,  medical 
care  given  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
union,  and  a  sick  benefit  of  six  dollars  a 
week  paid  to  the  families  of  the  small 
proportion  who  were  married.  Nomi- 
nally the  sick  benefit  runs  for  seventeen 
weeks,  practically  it  was  continued  much 
longer  in  many  cases  and  in  some,  found 
incurable,  the  death  benefit  of  $300  was 
paid  to  give  them  a  start  in  some  other 
business. 

So  far,  so  good,  but  there  still  re- 
mained some  12,000  unorganized  jour- 
neymen bakers.  On  May  i  this  year  the 
organized  Jewish  bakers  struck  again  for 
a  further  raise  in  pay  and  a  nine-hour 
day — the  eight  hours  which  Judge  Har- 
lan  hints  at  as  desirable  is  their  ultimate 
aim.  In  twelve  hours  the  bosses  signed 
the  agreement,  nor  did  they  do  it  grudg- 
ingly, for  they  found  that  with  prices 
standardized  in  the  Jewish  trade  by  or- 
ganization the  cutthroat  competition  they 
had  suffered  from  was  done  away  with, 
they  had  stopped  waste  of  materials  and 
were  actually  losing  no  money  by  em- 
ploying union  men.  Soon  after,  fired  by 
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the  success  of  the  Jews,  the  German 
bakers  came  out,  together  with  a  few  of 
.their  Italian  shopmates  in  the  factories — 
altogether  about  4,000  men. 

The  Italians  in  the  small  shops  of  the 
lower  and  upper  East  Side  are  organized 
in  a  separate  union  of  their  own  outside 
the  international.  They  still  work  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  earn 
between  seven  dollars  and  eight  dollars 
a  week  and  almost  without  exception, 
according  to  Miss  Chamberlain,  sleep  in 
the  bakerooms.  A  small  Italian  shop  is 
shown  in  the  folder  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  which  we  have  re- 
produced. The  two  Italian  bakers  in 
the  other  picture  are  working  stripped 
to  the  waist,  so  that  the  bread  is  in  a 
literal  sense  often  "kneaded  with  the 
sweat  of  men,"  and  the  floor  of  the  shop 
is  covered  thickly  with  ashes  dumped 
from  beneath  the  ovens.  "It  may  inter- 
est our  readers,"  says  the  sixth  general 
report  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  "to  know  that  the  cus- 
tom of  kneading  dough  with  the  feet  still 
prevails  in  some  Italian  shops  in  New 
York.  Our  inspectors  have  essayed  to 
stop  it  but  have  not  been  sustained  by 
the  department  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  nothing  positively  illegal  or  necessari- 
ly unsanitary  in  the  practice."  (Sixth 
Annual  Report,  New  York  Department 
of  Labor,  1906,  page  68.) 

The  majority  of  the  new  German  strik- 
ers were  employed  by  the  factories — 
Fleishman,  Schultz,  about  fifteen  firms  in 
all.  of  which  twelve  are  united  in  the 
Schultz  Baking  Company,  Inc.,  which 
the  men  call  the  "Bread  Trust."  In 
these  the  special  grievances  besides  hours 
and  pay — the  demand  is  for  nine  hours 
a  day  and  a  minimum  of  sixteen  dol- 
lars a  week — are  intense  heat,  from  105 
to  115  degrees,  that  is  ten  or  twenty 
degrees  higher  than  in  the  small  shops, 
which  could  be  modified  by  overhead  ven- 
tilation ;  speeding  up  that  makes  a  man 
do  as  much  in  nine  hours  as  he  would  do 
in  fourteen  in  a  small  shop,  and  unpro- 
tected machines.  The  factories  are 
harder  to  fight  than  the  small  bosses. 
They  are  able  to  import  men  from  other 
cities,  to  lodge  them,  in  one  case,  over 
the  boss's  stable,  in  another  in  the  great 


storage  room  for  flour.  But  even  these 
imported  men  in  some  cases  run  away 
and  join  the  union,  which  has  been  gen- 
erously supported  by  the  locals  and  by 
other  trades,  and  has  been  able  to  pay  the 
strike  benefit  from  the  very  first  week 
of  the  strike.  The  bakers'  wives  and 
the  woman's  committee  of  the  Socialist 
Party  have  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  poor  districts,  this  year  as  last,  in 
support  of  the  demand  for  the  bakers' 
label  on  bread,  and  the  journeymen  bak- 
ers are  full  of  courage  and  are  even  plan- 
ning to  start  a  co-operative  bakery. 

If  this  body  of  8,000  men  win  the  rec- 
ognition of  their  union,  it  will  lead  to  a 
further  step — to  demand  in  New  York, 
as  in  other  cities,  shops  which  are  not 
in  cellars,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
factories  as  well  as  the  small  shops; 
to  refuse  to  bake  with  adulterated  food 
materials  such  as  egg  and  milk  substi- 
tutes ;  to  force  on  their  own  members 
cleanliness  in  their  persons  and  their 
work,  as  they  have  done  in  Germany; 
and  finally  to  form  some  kind  of  an 
amalgamation  with  the  Italian  union  that 
will  put  at  the  disposal  of  these  help- 
less workers  the  resources  of  the  inter- 
national. They  will  try  also,  with  the 
help  of  the  public,  to  enforce  proper 
handling  of  the  bread  when  it  leaves  the 
bakeroom ;  to  make  it  impossible  for 
loaves  to  be  thrown  like  coals  from  wag- 
on to  pavement  and  pavement  to  shop, 
exposed  in  open  baskets  on  the  sidewalk 
to  cats  and  dogs,  fingered  by  dirty  hands, 
and  finally  after  it  is  several  days  old 
shoveled  off  the  grocery  counter  back  to 
the  bakeries  to  be  burned  up  in  the  ovens 
or  given  out  to  the  bread  line. 

To  do  any  of  these  things,  the  bakers 
need  publicity  and  the  support  of  the 
public.  Last  year  one  of  the  factors  in 
their  success  was  the  investigation  of 
the  bakeshops  made  by  the  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League.  "You  bring  the 
ladies  here,"  said  the  bosses  to  Mr.  Iff- 
land,  "and  they  squeal  on  us  and  we  lose 
our  trade."  The  facts  are  known  now 
and  the  public  can  protect  itself  from 
dirty  bread.  There  are  three  ways  of 
doing  this.  One  is  adequate  factory  in- 
spection, of  which  there  is  little  immedi- 
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ate  prospect  because 
of  the  expense  it 
would  involve.  An- 
other is  to  know  the 
bakery  from  which 
you  buy  --  not  the 
salesman,  but  the  shop. 
This  is  hard  to  do, 
as  bread  is  so  .largely 
sold  at  groceries. 
Loaves  from  little 
cellar  shops  on  the 
East  Side  are  sold  by 
retailers  in  all  sec- 
tions and  used  in  res- 
taurants. The  third 
is  to  demand  the  union  label  on  each 
loaf  and,  failing  to  get  it,  to  send  to  the 
bakers'  headquarters,  239  E.  84th  street, 
for  a  list  of  union  shops  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. If  the  bakers  win  their  strike 
and  carry  out  their  program,  the  label 
will  guarantee  at  least  a  minimum  of 
sanitary  conditions,  fair  wages  and  a 
working  day  that  is  not  so  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  waking  day.  But  to  assure 
the  higher  sanitary  standards  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Bakery  and  Con  fee- 
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tionery  Workers 
wishes  it  to  stand  for 
depends  in  great  part 
on  how  well  the 
public  supports  it 
now. 

The  factory  in- 
spector needs  the  sup- 
port of  the  union. 
In  1898,  after  the 
ten  -  hour  law  was 
passed,  the  inspector 
said  in  his  annual  re- 
port: "There  is  only 
one  way  in  which  the 
journeymen  bakers 
can  make  the  law  effective  and  that  is  by 
the  thorough  organization  of  their  craft 
which  would  give  them  a  common  level 
on  which  to  treat  with  their  employers, 
in  entire  and  hearty  co-operation  with 
this  department."  The  Chicago  bakers, 
supported  by  the  public,  have  won  their 
fight  and  not  long  ago  the  commissioner 
of  health  congratulated  them  for  setting 
and  maintaining  a  higher  standard  of 
sanitation  than  his  department  alone 
could  ever  have  secured. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON   THE   EDU- 
CATION   OF    BACKWARD,    TRUANT 
AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

ELMER  L.  COFFEEN 


The  conference  on  backward,  truant 
and  delinquent  children  met  at  St.  Louis 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Board  of 
Education  Building,  Monday,  May  16, 
1910.  The  attendance  from  the  first 
session  to  the  last  was  excellent  and  each 
was  marked  by  a  strong  interest  as  shown 
by  the  dicussions  of  the  papers  given. 

Supt.  Ben  Blewett  of  the  Department 
of  Education  warmly  welcomed  the  con- 
ference to  St.  Louis,  and  a  special  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  members  visit  the 
classes  for  exceptional  children.  St. 
Louis  is  making  a  strong  effort  in  this 
direction  and  much  good  work  is  being 
done. 


The  question  of  parental  schools  was 
treated  by  Supt.  William  B.  Baker  of  the 
Parental  School,  Spokane,  Wash.  The 
spirit  of  his  address  was  that  the  parental 
school  should  follow  out  the  idea  of  its 
name;  that  it  should  come  as  near  mak- 
ing a  good  home  life  as  possible,  and  that 
the  instructors  should  become  parents  as 
nearly  as  they  could. 

Supt.  E.  E.  Gardner  of  the  Sockanos- 
set  School,  Howard,  R.  L,  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  teaching  of  trades  in  state 
industrial  schools  and  for  the  individual 
and  humane  treatment  of  their  inmates. 
He  is  strongly  in  favor  of  preparing  the 
boys  for  trades  which  they  are  to  take 
up  when  they  leave  school. 
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Seymour  J.  Hathaway  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  dealt  concisely  with  the  question, 
The  Dependent  Child  in  Ohio,  showing 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  and  suggesting  legislative  improve- 
ments in  the  future. 

In  the  absence  of  Charles  E.  Faulkner, 
superintendent  of  Washburn  Memorial 
Orphan  Asylum,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
of  Supt.  J.  B.  Montgomery  of  the  State 
Public  School,  Cold  Water,  Mich.,  Supt. 
Frank  J.  Sessions  of  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home,  Davenport,  la.,  read  a  pa- 
per on  the  Dependent  Child  vs.  the  De- 
linquent State.  He  severely  criticised  the 
change  which  took  dependent  children 
from  the  probate  or  guardian  court  to 
the  juvenile  court,  and  complained  that 
too  often  dependent  children  are  placed 
in  the  same  institution  with  delinquents. 
Remedies  suggested  were,  first,  that  a 
change  be  made  in  dealing  with  depend- 
ent children ;  second,  that  better  oppor- 
tunities for  family  life  be  afforded. 

Supt.  O.  E.  Darnell  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Boys,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  his  presidential  address  gave 
an  interesting  report  on  what  our  federal 
government  is  doing  for  the  different 
classes  of  exceptional  children.  He 
spoke  of  the  probation  system  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  proposed  child 
labor  laws,  and  the  proposed  bureau  of 
health. 

Following  this  and  fitting  in  with  it  was 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  B.  S.  Warren,  of  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service,  St.  Louis, 
Effects  of  the  Hookworm  Disease  Among 
Children,  which  was  illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon  and  was  a  source  of  much  en- 
lightenment. The  members  of  the  con- 
ference from  the  South  manifested  an 
intense  interest. 

Mrs.  Anna  Covill,  agent  of  the  New 
York  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  City,  described  her  work  for  back- 
ward-dependent children.  Sympathy 
and  work  with  the  individual  seemed  to 
be  the  keynote  of  her  paper. 

Miss  Beulah  Kennard,  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Association, 
aroused  much  interest  and  discussion  by 
a  paper  on  The  Beneficial  Effects  of 
Play  on  Girls.  The  discussion  turned 
upon  the  sort  of  play  in  institutions  and 
its  beneficial  effects. 


Rev.  Brother  Barnabas,  rector  of  the 
Lincoln  Agricultural  School,  Lincoln- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  gave  a  lucid  description  of 
his  work  with  boys.  His  aim  is  to  pre- 
pare dependent  and  some  delinquent 
boys,  whom  he  receives  from  the  city,  to 
work  in  the  rural  districts.  He  does  this 
through  training  them  on  an  excellently 
equipped  dairy  farm.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment in  educating  trained  and  practical 
farmers. 

Dr.  S.  Wolfenstein,  superintendent  of 
the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Cleveland, 
O.,  told  of  his  work  among  orphaned 
and  half-orphaned  Jewish  boys  and  girls. 
To  appreciate  Dr.  Wolfenstein  fully  and 
to  know  the  spirit  in  his  work,  one  must 
hear  him.  He  aroused  unusual  interest 
and  completely  won  the  conference. 

Sam  DeNedry,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Trade  Unionist,  and  secretary  of 
the  Central  Labor  Union,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  spoke  with  much  feeling  upon  the 
labor  union's  attitude  toward  trade 
schools.  His  complaint  against  trade 
schools  was  their  lack  of  thoroughness 
and  efficiency.  He  mentioned  this  not 
only  with  reference  to  schools  for  delin- 
quents, but  also  with  reference  to  so- 
called  public  trade  schools.  He  feels 
that  where  a  trade  school  does  thorough, 
honest  work  credit  should  be  given  it 
when  boys  are  apprenticed. 

Prof.  T.  Howard  McQueary,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  aroused  considerable  discus- 
sion through  the  ideas  expressed  in  his 
paper,  The  Relation  of  the  Public  School 
to  the  Special  School.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  with  reference  to  corporal 
punishment,  to  which  Professor  Mc- 
Queary is  very  much  opposed. 

The  address  by  Prof.  Edgar  J.  Swift, 
Washington  University,  on  Mental  and 
Manual  Training  in  the  Schools,  was 
scholarly,  sensible  and  practical. 

Judge  Harvey  H.  Baker  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court,  Boston,  read  a  strong  paper 
on  The  Dangers  of  Probation.  He  be- 
lieves that  where  its  essential  qualities 
are  fully  carried  out,  probation  has  no 
danger.  The  dangers  arise  from  lax  ad- 
ministration. He  maintains  that  the 
judge  should  be  discriminating  in  his 
choice  of  offences  for  probation,  and  of 
officers  who  will  be  efficient  in  looking 
after  their  charges. 


CIVIC    IMPROVEMENT 

CHARLES   MULFORD   ROBINSON,    Department  Editor 


PLAYGROUND  OR  JAIL? 

A  playground  leaflet  that  has  recently 
been  issued  prints  on  its  front  page,  with  il- 
lustration, this  interesting  alternative: 
"Shall  we  provide  a  playground  or  enlarge 
the  jail?"  There  is  a  picture  of  "de  gang," — 
still  in  the  making,  as  to  good  or  evil. 

WIDEAWAKE  MONTCLAIR 

Montclair,  N.  J.,  is  wide  awake.  The  peo- 
ple have  been  having  a  Montclair  week,  de- 
signed to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  execu- 
tion of  plans  which  John  Nolen  had  made 
for  the  town  at  the  request  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Commission.  The  commission  has  pub- 
lished the  report  very  handsomely.  The 
title,  descriptive  of  its  scope,  is  this:  "Mont- 
clair, the  Preservation  of  its  Natural  Beauty 
and  Its  Improvement  as  a  Residence  Town." 
Unfortunately  the  election  has  not  gone  as 
the  commission  hoped,  but  another  plan  will 
be  tried. 

ARMY  POSTS  AS  PARKS 

Interesting  is  the  well  authenticated  news 
that  army  officers  in  Manila  have  caught  the 
civic-improvement  spirit  and  are  engaged  in 
making  beautiful  the  various  posts.  Many 
shade  trees  have  been  planted,  and  a  non- 
commissioned officer  has  been  sent,  it  is 
said,  to  the  city  nurseries  to  make  a  study 
of  horticulture.  Prom  the  nurseries  quan- 
tities of  plants  are  being  sent  to  the  posts. 
In  our  own  land  it  is  usual  to  find  the  army 
posts  almost  as  beautiful,  quite  as  well 
cared  for,  and  almost  as  free  as  are  the  pub- 
lic parks. 

TRUE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

We  are  beginning  to  hear  a  good  deal 
nowadays  of  social  work  undertaken  by  the 
churches  and  probably  this  broadening  of 
church  activities  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  grow- 
ing movement.  In  Bangor,  Me.,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  one  of  the  Young  People's  Societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor  devoted  its  regular 
meeting  to  the  subject  of  playground  work. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and 
the  principal  address  was  made  by  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  Bangor  playgrounds,  who 
showed  in  how  many  ways  the  young  people 
of  the  churches  could  aid  the  movement. 
Speaking  generally,  such  meetings  as  this 
are  doubtless  one  of  the  best  ways  to  vitalize 
church  organizations. 

A  BIG  LESSON  FROM  A  LITTLE  TOWN 

The  Boston  Transcript,  noting  that  the 
democrats  of  the  town  of  Revere  put  forth  a 
"platform"  in  the  recent  campaign,  duly 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
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party  committee,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  planks  pledged  the  party 
to  a  "comprehensive  scientific  study  of  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  general 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  water,  sewer 
and  fire  systems  and  the  streets  of  the 
town."  It  says  in  comment:  "If  this  were 
the  general  practice,  if  development  did  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  operations  of  'cliques' 
at  town  meetings,  many  a  town  would  be  bet- 
ter off  than  it  is  today.  In  the  'little  dem- 
ocracies' fights  between  'quarters'  rage  for 
the  control  of  the  appropriations." 

"ABINGTON  IN   1912" 

As  Boston  has  its  "1915,"  so  Abington, 
Mass.,  has  its  1912.  Since  Abington  is  a 
good  deal  smaller  than  Boston,  it  seemed 
unnecessary  to  allow  quite  as  much  time  to 
make  it  "the  finest  ever"  as  the  larger  city 
had  done.  Besides,  in  1912  the  town  of 
Abington  will  celebrate  its  two  hundredth 
anniversary.  The  Village  Improvement 
Committee  has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  has 
sent  out  a  printed  letter  to  the  townsfolk 
suggesting  several  simple  things  which  can 
be  done  by  almost  everybody  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  own  property,  and  which,  if 
done  at  all  generally,  will  mean  a  great 
enhancement  in  the  town's  attractiveness  by 
1912.  The  committee  itself  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  look  after  the  public  places,  such 
as  the  grounds  about  the  railroad  stations, 
the  schools,  and  the  triangles  at  the  inter- 
sections of  the  streets. 

THE  ST.  JOSEPH  OF  THE  FUTURE 

The  largest  city  to  report  the  receipt 
within  the  last  few  weeks  of  a  completed 
city-plan  report  is  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Rather 
significantly,  the  report  there  was  secured 
by  the  Ad  Club.  This,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  an  organization  of  live  business  men. 
The  directors,  under  the  leadership  of  an 
energetic  president,  James  M.  Irvine,  made 
up  their  minds  that  the  best  way  to  "boost" 
their  city  was  to  make  their  city  better — bet- 
ter not  merely  to  look  at,  but  to  live  and  do 
business  in.  Accordingly  they  sent  for  a 
city  planner.  His  problem  proved  to  be 
unusually  interesting.  St.  Joseph  is  an  old 
city,  as  cities  go  in  the  West,  with  narrow 
streets  and  marvelous  picturesqueness  of 
site,  and  much  more  individuality  than  one 
might  look  for  in  the  Missouri  valley.  The 
location  of  a  city  hall  and  union  station, 
the  creation  of  a  park  and  playground  sys- 
tem, the  planning  of  encircling  and  connect- 
ing drives,  together  with  the  correction  or 
improvement  of  various  existing  conditions> 
are  the  main  features  of  a  long  program  of 
effort  upon  which  the  people  have  already 
started  with  enthusiasm. 
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INTERESTING  SPOKANE  CHILDREN 

In  Spokane,  where  the  city  beautiful 
spirit  has  been  burning  brightly  for  some 
years,  a  children's  meeting  was  held  a  short 
time  ago  in  the  mayor's  office.  The  idea  of 
banding  the  children  into  a  junior  city 
beautiful  organization  was  that  of  Marie 
Hornburg,  visiting  nurse  of  the  Associated 
Charities.  In  giving  approval  to  the  plan, 
the  mayor  offered  the  use  of  his  office  and 
then  made  an  address  to  the  assembled  chil- 
dren. To  the  small  boys  he  held  out  the 
glittering  possibility  that  some  of  them 
might,  some  day,  become  councilmen! 
Seeds  were  given  to  the  children  and  it  was 
announced  that  a  committee  would  award 
prizes  for  the  best  flowers  grown  from  them. 
Miss  Hornburg  said,  In  her  address,  "You 
children  are  going  to  help  us  have  a  beauti- 
ful city,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  have  lots 
of  fun,  will  learn  how  to  care  for  flowers, 
and  in  the  fall  some  of  you  will  receive 
prizes  and  all  of  you  will  go  to  the  inter- 
state fair  and  have  a  picnic  there,  and  the 
way  you  will  go  will  be  in  a  parade,  with 
music,  and  with  automobiles  decorated  with 
garlands  of  roses  and  of  other  flowers." 
Needless  to  say,  the  new  organization  starts 
out  with  brilliant  promise. 

HARTFORD  SHOULD  BE    WATCHED 

The  Street  Department  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
is  hoping,  as  this  is  written,  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  George  A.  Parker  as  city 
forester,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
shall  work  in  connection  with  the  city  engi- 
neer, Frederick  L.  Ford.  More  than  the 
usual  interest  attaches  to  the  announcement, 
because  both  are  men  of  national  reputation 
among  civic  improvement  workers,  and  in 
combination  they  would  make  a  strong  team, 
which  any  city  might  envy.  Mr.  Parker, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  in  charge  of 
Hartford's  parks,  is  considered  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  profession  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Ford  for  the  last  year  has  been  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning,  which  shows 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  Hartford, 
which  has  also  lately  secured  a  very  ener- 
getic mayor,  is  the  only  city  in  the  country 
with  an  official  city-plan  commission  as  a 
regular  part  of  its  city  government.  It  is 
announced  that  one  of  the  first  problems  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  city  forester  is 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  nursery. 
Hartford  will  certainly  bear  watching. 

THE  ROSE  ROUTE 

The  following  paragraph,  which  certainly 
contains  data  of  interesting  and  pleasant 
suggestion,  is  sent  to  this  department  by  a 
Providence  correspondent  in  the  form  of  a 
more  extended  article  in  the  Journal  of  that 
city: 

The  "Rose  Route  to  New  York."  The 
flowery  phrase  suggests  a  musical  comedy 
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or  a  press  agent's  weird  imagination.  It  Is 
nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  for  the  words 
describe  tersely  the  probable  ultimate  result 
of  the  improvement  recently  begun  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road. When  the  work  is  completed  it  will 
be  possible  for  grimy  enginemen  to  leap 
from  their  cabs  at  almost  any  way  station 
and  gather  an  armful  of  roses  to  festoon 
about  their  levers,  and  fresh  bouquets  may 
be  procured  for  the  dining  car  tables  any- 
where along  the  line.  To  be  explicit,  the 
railroad  between  Providence  and  New  Lon- 
don is  being  beautified  on  an  elaborate  scale. 
Primarily  the  aim  is  not  aesthetic.  The  elim- 
ination of  the  dust  nuisance  is  the  inspiring 
motive.  For  several  years  the  railroad  offi- 
cials have  been  considering  plans  for  better- 
ing conditions,  and  have  vainly  sought  some 
sort  of  vegetation  to  cover  exposed  sandy 
banks.  The  problem  has  been  studied  not 
only  because  of  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the 
annoyance  to  passengers,  but  also  because 
the  shifting  sand  has  been  directly  respon- 
sible for  a  considerable  expenditure  in  main- 
taining tracks  and  rolling  stock.  Getting 
rid  of  the  dirt  kicked  up  from  the  surface 
of  the  track  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter, 
as  rock  ballast  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  but  banishing  the  dust  sucked  in  from 
the  sandy  embankments  by  the  trains  was 
a  much  more  difficult  problem.  Appeal  was 
made  to  landscape  artists  for  a  species  of 
vegetation  that  would  cover  the  soil  and 
not  be  liable  to  take  fire  easily  from  sparks 
of  passing  locomotives.  The  experts  recom- 
mended Dorothy  Perkins  rambler  rose 
bushes,  and  late  last  fall  a  practical  experi- 
ment was  tried  with  1,300  bushes  in  the 
deep  cut  north  of  Apponaug.  The  bushes 
are  planted  in  three  rows  in  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  cuts.  It  is  claimed  that  under 
favorable  conditions  they  will  send  out 
shoots  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long  in  a  season. 
It  is  planned  to  have  them  run  up  the  sandy 
embankments,  and  intertwining  form  a  solid 
tangled  mat  which,  it  is  believed,  will  effect- 
ively keep  down  the  dust  and  fine  sand. 

MORE  PLAYGROUND  GIFTS 

A  half  dozen  clippings,  reporting  gifts- 
of  playgrounds  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— a  list  most  incomplete,  of  course — is 
of  interest  for  the  variety  of  motives  that 
have  prompted  the  gifts.  In  Chicago  the 
city  comptroller  has  announced  his  wish  to- 
give  a  playground  to  the  city  as  a  memorial 
to  his  wife;  in  Philadelphia,  the  Playground 
Association  has  received  a  children's  play- 
ground which,  in  extent,  equipment  and 
beauty,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  city, 
as  a  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Clark,  and  to  this  ground,  that  it  may  have 
frontage  on  another  street,  Rabbi  Krauskopf 
has  added  five  acres,  the  two  gifts  making 
a  wonderful  present  to  tho  children.  In 
Chicago  again,*  George  E.  Adams,  having 
since  1902  permitted  the  use,  rent  free,  of 
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certain  property  for  playground  purposes, 
and  its  exceeding  desirability  for  that  pur- 
pose having  been  thus  proved,  the  Small 
Parks  Committee  decided  that  the  city  would 
do  well  to  purchase  it.  Mr.  Adams  was  ask- 
ed to  name  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  In 
these  days,  when  it  is  so  common  to  see 
prices  run  up  very  high  when  the  city  de- 
sires to  buy,  Mr.  Adams  made  reply  that  he 
did  not  care  to  put  a  price  on  the  land  as  it 
was  not  for  sale — that  much  sounds  familiar 
— but  that  he  preferred  to  give  it  to  the  city. 
In  Pittsburgh,  employes  of  the  National 
Tube  Company  were  recently  put  to  work  to 
clear  the  rubbish  from  some  unused  land 
that  the  company  owned,  to  put  a  fence 
around  it,  and  to  bring  in  swings  and  sand 
that  the  children  of  the  Soho  district  might 
use  it.  And  the  swings  and  sand  were  paid 
for  by  the  company. 

VALUE  OF  A  PARK  SYSTEM 

Henry  A\  Barker  of  Providence  has  sent 
to  a  newspaper  a  long  letter  defining  and 
describing  an  ideal  park  system,  and  while 
the  letter  is  more  than  half  as  long  as  this 
whole  department,  and  hence  too  long  to 
quote,  it  is,  as  those  who  know  him  would 
expect,  much  too  good  to  ignore.  A  few  scat- 
tered sentences  must  suggest  its  value. 
"There  is,"  he  says,  "no  class  of  the  com- 
munity that  is  not  directly  benefited  [by  a 
park  system].  But  while  the  wealthy  and 
well-to-do  get  the  benefit  in  a  less  direct 


way,  to  the  poorer  people,  the  artisans,  the 
workers,  it  is  vital.  And  because  the  great 
industries  depend  for  their  success  on  a 
strong,  intelligent,  happy  body  of  workers, 
they  too  are  dependent  intimately,  vitally, 
and  directly  upon  proper  facilities  for  the 
strengthening  and  improving  of  the  great 
body  of  workers  who,  amid  slum  surround- 
ings, would  rapidly  deteriorate,  or  would 
leave  for  more  inviting  cities.  .  .  .  Love 
of  beauty  and  order  are  useful  characteris- 
tics for  a  race  of  useful  citizens  and  efficient 
workers.  .  .  .  Although  city  councils  may 
be  indifferent  to  the  practical  value  of  recre- 
ation places,  the  divekeeper  well  knows  the 
value  of  brightness  and  light  and  good  cheer. 
.  .  .  The  park  system  will  reserve  steep 
hillsides,  where  the  laying  out  of  extrava- 
gant streets  unwisely  would  add  to  the  city's 
burdens.  .  .  .  but  which  as  recreation 
places  need  but  little  development.  It  will 
reserve  the  valleys  of  certain  streams  that 
habitually  overflow,  since  the  storm  waters 
can  be  more  economically  cared  for  in  the 
natural  way  than  by  building  great  artificial 
conduits.  Into  the  bordering  drives  .  .  . 
the  dead  ends  of  streets,  that  otherwise 
would  terminate  in  ragged  washouts  or 
slovenly  dumping  grounds,  will  find  proper 
outlet.  Through  the  valleys  and  along  the 
streams  transportation  by  vehicle  will  find 
its  easiest  avenue  to  and  from  the  city." 
These  are  sentences,  packed  with  ideas,  that 
need  wide  quotation. 
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LICENSE  VS.  NO-LICENSE 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Official  returns  from  Worcester  for  the 
full  two  no-license  years  in  comparison  with 
the  two  license  years  immediately  preceding 
are  at  last  available.  The  widespread  inter- 
est in  the  "Worcester  Experiment,"  and  the 
extensive  misrepresentations  that  have  re- 
ceived currency,  make  the  figures  particu- 
larly interesting.  They  are  as  follows: 


of  illegal  liquor  selling,  that  second  year 
had  materially  less  crime  and  alcoholic  mor- 
tality than  either  of  the  license  years. 

Comparing  the  better  of  the  two  license 
years  with  the  poorer  of  the  two  no-license 
years,  there  was  a  decrease  from  3,924  in 
1907-8,  under  license,  to  2,798  in  1909-10  un- 
der no-license,  a  decrease  of  1,126  or  28  per 
cent  in  favor  of  no-license. 

Summing  up  the  arrests  for  drunks,  the 
totals  of  the  two  license  years,  1906-7  and 


Total    arrests 

Assault    and    battery 

Neglect   and    non-support 

First   offenders    

Disturbing  the  peace  

Larceny    

Illegal    liquor    keeping 

Drunkenness    

Deaths    from    alcoholism 

Patients  in  alcoholic  ward,  City  Hospital.. 

Analysis  of  the  above  figures  shows  that 
though  the  results  of  the  second  no-license 
year  were  less  favorable  than  those  of  the 
first,  nevertheless,  in  every  item  save  that 


License 

1906-7 

1907-8 

5,897 

6,265 

316 

381 

101 

97 

2,374 

2,418 

235 

220 

215 

348 

19 

27 

4,047 

3,924 

18 

30 

253 

244 

No-License. 

1908-9 

1909-10 

4,222 

5,103 

251 

321 

87 

90 

1,231 

1,904 

111 

166 

247 

222 

375 

397 

1,843 

2,798 

6 

10 

144 

183 

1907-8,  are  7,971  as  compared  with  4,641  for 
the  two  no-license  years,  1908-9  and  1909-10; . 
a  decrease  of  3,330  or  41  per  cent  under  no 
license. 
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The  alcoholic  deaths  decreased  from  48  to 
16  or  66  per  cent;  the  patients  in  the  alco- 
holic ward  of  the  city  hospital  from  497  to 
327  or  34  per  cent. 

The  convictions  for  illegal  liquor  keep- 
ing show  an  increase  under  no-license,  but 
one  needs  to  remember  that  these  illegal 
sellers  under  "no"  were  sometimes  arrested 
and  convicted  after  a  few  hours'  selling, 
while  under  license  the  128  regular  licenses 
were  in  legal  operation  seventeen  hours 
daily  for  313  days  each  year. 

The  best  evidence  that  no-license  was  a 
success  in  Worcester,  is  perhaps  gleaned 
from  the  liquor  authorities  who,  in  order 
to  give  the  impression  that  drunkenness  in- 
creased under  no-license,  have  sent  out  com- 
parisons showing  the  increase  in  1909-10 
over  1908-9,  but  both  were  no-license  years, 
a  fact  they  neglect  to  mention. 

ROBERT  H.  MAGWOOD, 
Secretary   Massachusetts    No-License 
League. 

Boston. 

RELIGIOUS  TREATMENT  OF  POVERTY 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

May  I  intrude  on  your  soace  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  the  question  directly  put 
to  me  in  your  issue  of  April  30?  I  appre- 
ciate the  kindly  and  courteous  spirit  mani- 
fested by  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  fully  reciprocate 
the  same. 

It  is  an  error  to  attribute  to  me  the  view 
that  the  Christian  should  remain  silent  with 
reference  to  the  theme  which  he  holds  to  be 
supremely,  important.  There  should  be  no 
sealed  lips  among  earnest  seekers  for  the 
true  and  the  good.  The  Christian  should, 
as  a  private  person,  give  voice  as  strongly  as 
he  is  able  to  the  faith  that  is  in  him;  and  the 
freethinker  should  in  like  manner  give  full 
expression  to  his  conception  of  truth.  They 
can  do  no  other,  and  be  true  to  their  respec- 
tive convictions.  But  with  sincerity  and 
intensity  of  conviction  there  need  be  no  in- 
tolerance, no  seeking  for  unfair  advantage 
by  either  over  the  other.  Each  individual 
forms  an  integral  part  of  society,  with  fund- 
amental rights  equal  to  those  of  every  other 
individual;  and  paramount  among  these 
rights  must  be  freedom  of  conscience. 
Hence,  whether  the  gospel  of  the  church  be 
true  or  false,  inspiration  or  superstition,  no 
majority  can  decide  the  issue;  nor  can  any 
phase  of  union  of  church  and  state  be  other 
than  an  evil  thing. 

State  support  of  religious  teaching, 
whether  by  a  direct  tax  or  by  the  indirect 
method  of  exempting  church  property  from 
taxation  and  thereby  increasing  the  burdens 
of  non-religious  taxpayers,  is  as  indefensible 
as  state  prohibition  of  religious  teaching, 
whether  by  direct  persecution  or  by  some  in- 
direct method  of  discrimination  against  the 
churchgoer.  And  as  the  state  seeks  to  es- 
tablish universal  order  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  society  as  a  whole,  so  the  social 
worker  is  not  laboring  for  the  interests  of  a 
fraction,  however  large,  but  for  the  social 


good,  from  which  no  Individual  can  be  ex- 
cepted  on  account  of  his  variance  in  re- 
ligious or  philosophic  speculations  from  the 
opinions  received  by  perhaps  the  majority 
of  his  neighbors.  Hence  social  work  should 
be  carried  on  under  the  banner  of  neutral- 
ity, Christian  and  atheist  laboring  side  by 
side  in  the  vineyard  of  man.  As  they  work, 
they  may  chat  together  like  two  fellow- 
workers  in  the  harvest  field;  may  discuss 
their  differing  views,  and  argue  or  plead 
with  one  another  in  the  fullest  measure.  But 
let  neither  say  that  there  Is  no  room  for  the 
other,  or  that  social  work  is  of  no  value  un- 
less formally  carried  on  in  the  name  of  a 
particular  school  of  thought. 

By  all  means,  let  the  churches  carry  on 
under  their  own  standards  every  phase  of 
social  work  for  which  they  find  themselves 
adapted;  and  let  the  non-religious  bodies  do 
the  same;  but  let  it  be  also  understood  that 
there  are  many  fields  of  non-sectarian  social 
work  in  which  they  are  alike  needed,  and  in 
which  they  can  work  together,  without  any 
official  favoritism  to  the  formulas  of  either. 
Let  the  atheist  rejoice  in  the  activity  of  his 
Christian  brother  in  relieving  the  evils  of 
this  life,  though  he  deem  him  an  unsafe 
guide  with  regard  to  a  life  to  come;  and  let 
the  Christian  have  faith  that  his  atheist 
brother,  who  has  learned  to  "love  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,"  will  by  his 
work  for  humanity  be  in  time  brought  to 
"love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen."  In  like 
manner  let  the  anarchist  and  the  govern- 
mentalist  go  their  separate  ways  where  con- 
science requires,  but  meet  and  unite  In  be- 
half of  any  service  to  mankind  in  which 
both  alike  believe.  And  let  it  not  be  said 
that  any  effort  to  serve  mankind,  though 
feebly  performed  by  one  who  in  many  re- 
spects may  be  indeed  "sitting  in  darkness," 
is  unhelpful  to  the  common  cause. 

JAMES  F.  MORTON,  JB. 

OPINION  FORMING  AGENCIES 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

On  April  30,  the  same  day  that  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  exposures  of 
bribery  in  the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  a 
letter  in  THE  SURVEY  avers  that  "Certainly 
by  that  time  (2,010),  possibly  within  this 
generation,  all  large  educational  and  philan- 
thropic foundations  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  state,"  and  that  "no  people  deserves  to 
be  called  civilized  which  allows  large  educa- 
tional institutions  and  organized  opinion 
forming  agencies  (among  which  the  daily 
press  must  be  included)  to  remain  in  irre- 
sponsible private  hands." 

With  due  respect  to  the  writer  of  this  let- 
ter, it  must  be  said  to  be  apparent  that  the 
policy  he  advocates  presupposes  a  Utopian 
standard  of  government  hardly  possible  to 
attain  within  "this  generation."  A  govern- 
ing authority,  vested  by  society  with  power 
to  control  its  "organized  opinion-forming 
agencies"  should  bear  a  character  at  least  on 
a  par  with  that  of  the  people  it  is  Intended 
to  serve.  That  this  Is  very  often  far  from 
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true,  any  number  of  exposures  of  political 
•corruption  might  be  called  in  evidence,  and 
that  a  legislative  body,  which  counts  among 
its  number  "statesmen"  of  the  type  that  has 
of  late  been  brought  so  forcibly  to  the  notice 
of  the  people  of  Illinois,  should  control  the 
policies  of  all  universities  and  newspapers, 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  obstacle  to  prog- 
ress. Russia  furnishes  an  example  of  a 
state  in  which  all  "organized  opinion-form- 
ing agencies"  are  subjected  to  the  will  of 
the  governing  authority;  even  in  America 
there  are  newspapers  which,  if  not  control- 
led by  the  state,  are  controlled  by  the  same 
men  who  control  the  state,  and,  as  "opinion 
•forming  agencies,"  their  influence  is  often 
of  the  most  evil  character. 

If  the  daily  press  had  not  been  suffered 
"to  remain  in  irresponsible  private  hands", 
the  publication  of  graft  exposures  by  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  impos- 
sible. A  university  whose  teachings  are 
subject  to  review  by  men  in  political  author- 
ity is  worse  than  no  university  a't  all.  To 
reduce  higher  education  and  the  public  press 
to  such  control  would  be  an  effort,  not  to 
make  government  amenable  to  the  public 
will,  but  to  make  public  opinion  amenable  to 
the  will  of  the  state. 

The  American  newspaper  and  popular 
magazines  bear,  deservedly,  a  low  moral 
reputation;  the  university  is  often  a  shoot- 
ing gallery  for  impossible  and  even  danger- 
ous theories;  but  what  evidence  can  be  mar- 
shalled that  a  more  absolute  social  control 
would  raise  the  standard  of  either?  It  is 
certain  that  social  progress  will,  as  time 
goes  on,  justify  the  public  control  of  one 
after  another  of  many  agencies  and  services 
now  operated  privately,  but  the  public  press 
and  the  university  will  surely  be  the  last  of 
these  with  which  the  state  can  safely  tamper. 
GILBERT  L.  CAMPBELL. 

Chicago. 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  TURKEY 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  we  have  had 
four  hygienic  lectures  in  Turkish  and  feel 
that  the  public  health  work  is  now  fairly 
started.  In  the  first  place  I  must  tell  you 
of  some  of  the  local  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted. Among  the  old  Turks,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  never  attended  a  public  gather- 
ing, not  even  church,  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  would  have  created  a  great  scandal  if  any 
Idea  should  get  about  that  our  students, 
among  whom  there  are  thirty  Turkish  girls, 
should  be  present  at  a  gathering  to  which 
gentlemen,  especially  Turkish  gentlemen, 
are  invited.  Although  there  is  somewhat 
more  freedom  among  the  young  Turks,  we 
could  run  no  risks  of  that  nature.  Fortu- 
nately, the  hall  we  use  does  not  belong  di- 
rectly to  the  college,  and  though  situated  by 
our  entrance  gate,  is  entirely  separate  from 
our  buildings,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of 
any  student  being  seen  by  those  attending 
the  lectures. 


Nevertheless,  for  the  first  general  lecture, 
February  11,  we  sent  only  personal  invita- 
tions to  Turks  and  many  to  Armenians,  and 
we  put  a  notice  in  an  Armenian  paper  which 
brought  out  several  Armenian  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  In  spite  of  the  smaller  number 
reached  in  this  way  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some,  warned  by  experience  elsewhere, 
stayed  away  through  fear  of  an  unexpected 
collection,  we  had  about  sixty  persons  pres- 
ent, more  than  half  Turkish  gentlemen. 

The  lecture,  on  the  Cause  and  Prevention 
of  Typhoid  Fever,  was  given  by  Dr.  Kadri 
Raschid  Pasha,  an  eminent  young  physician 
trained  in  Paris.  The  audience  listened  in- 
tently and  appeared  greatly  interested  in 
the  lecture  and  the  demonstrations  by  means 
of  microscopic  preparations  and  bouillon  cul- 
tures. After  the  lecture  sets  of  rules  to 
avoid  typhoid  fever  were  distributed.  Later 
we  heard  indirectly  that  those  who  stayed 
away  for  fear  of  a  collection  were  sorry  and 
that  the  members  of  the  Turkish  gentlemen's 
club  of  Scutari  before  they  left  arranged 
for  Dr.  Kadri  Raschid  Pasha  to  address 
them. 

We  had  intended  to  have  more  public  lec- 
tures but  have  given  that  up  for  this  year, 
and  the  remaining  lectures  have  been  and 
will  be  for  ladies  only. 

The  next  lecture,  on  February  18,  to  which 
only  ladies  were  invited,  was  on  The  Hy- 
giene and  Food  of  Children.  At  least  one 
hundred  Turkish  ladies  and  our  Turkish 
girls  came,  and  all  listened  eagerly  to  a  long 
and  able  lecture  by  the  same  Dr.  Kadri  Ras- 
ehid  Pasha.  Most  of  the  ladies  stayed  and 
had  tea  with  us.  There  were  a  -few  very 
young  women  from  the  Normal  School  who 
took  notes  eagerly,  and  the  majority  ap- 
peared to  be  young  or  mature  married  wo- 
men with  a  few  older  ones.  Many  of  the 
faces  bore  the  stamp  of  good  birth  and 
breeding,  and  they  equalled  any  American 
audience  in  intelligent  and  courteous  inter- 
estv  A  few  had  little  children  with  them. 
A  Negro  attendant  and  a  eunuch  were  char- 
acteristic additions.  The  ladies  wore  their 
tcharshafs  but  with  raised  veils. 

The  interest  shown  in  the  lectures  was 
much  greater  than  I  had  dared  count  on. 
Several  thanked  us  before  they  went  away. 
One  lady  belonging  to  a  very  high  family 
and  the  mother  of  one  of  our  students,  spoke 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  such  lectures 
for  our  young  women.  A  few  days  later  a 
well  known  physician  in  the  community 
called  to  say  that  many  of  the  ladies  whose 
names  he  had  given  us  for  invitation,  had 
expressed  their  satisfaction  and  interest  to 
him  and  had  asked  him  to  be  their  messen- 
ger to  me. 

On  March  11  we  had  a  lecture  on  Conta- 
gious Diseases  of  Children,  by  Dr.  Suleiman 
Nouman  Pasha,  a  specialist  on  contagious 
diseases,  who  studied  in  Germany  and 
France  and  is  eminent  in  his  profession.  Dr. 
Suleiman,  by  grace  of  speaking  more  slowly 
and  showing  greater  confidence  in  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  audience,  won  their  hearts 
completely,  so  that  they  said  afterwards: 
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"Are  you  not  going  to  have  a  lecture  next 
week  and  will  not  this  same  gentleman  give 
it?" 

This  was  the  third  day  of  a  very  severe 
storm  of  wind  and  snow  which  had  made  the 
roads  almost  impassable  and  carriages  very 
difficult  to  find;  nevertheless,  we  had  a  very 
fair  number  of  ladies  from  outside.  As  they 
were  drinking  tea  they  were  very  profuse 
in  expressions  of  appreciation. 

On  March  18  we  had  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Aakil 
Mouktar  Bey  on  Tuberculosis  and  its  Pre- 
vention, and  we  had  leaflets  on  How  to  Cure 
and  Prevent  Tuberculosis  distributed  after 
the  lecture.  Dr.  Aakil  Mouktar  Bey  has 
been  back  in  Constantinople  about  a  year, 
following  extended  studies  chiefly  in  Paris. 
For  some  time  he  was  directly  connected 
with  tuberculosis  work  in  Geneva  and  was, 
therefore,  very  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. Although  Dr.  Suleiman's  lecture  had 
been  such  a  success,  the  ladies  said  that  this 
was  the  best  lecture  of  all. 

Next  Friday  we  shall  have  a  lecture  by 
another  prominent  physician,  Dr.  Assaf  Dev- 
rish,  on  The  Education  of  Girls  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and 
another  on  April  8  on  The  Sanitary  Care  of 
the  House,  by  Dr.  Aakil  Mouktar  Bey.  Dr. 
Riza  Teufik  Bey,  a  prominent  Turkish  states- 
man, and  Dr.  Djenab  Chehabbedin,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Imperial  Health  Commission, 
have  each  promised  us  a  lecture. 

An  American  school  in  Stamboul  is  now 
going  to  have  a  lecture  on  tuberculosis  and 
we  are  supplying  it  with  tuberculosis  leaflets. 
Our  students  tell  me  they  think  that  if  we 
can  have  lectures  in  Stamboul  and  Pera  even 
larger  numbers  will  attend. 

All  the  discouraging  forecasts  of  old  resi- 
dents have  been  disproved.  There  has  not 
been  a  single  moment  of  opposition  or  even 
of  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  the  audi- 
ences have  given  their  grateful  support,  and 
the  eminent  physicians  whom  we  have  asked 
to  lecture  for  us,  although  driven  by  profes- 
sional work  and  their  duties  on  the  medical 
staff  of  the  university,  have,  without  excep- 
tion, given  their  time  and  ability  freely  and 
thanked  us  for  our  efforts  for  the  people. 
What  more  can  we  ask?  Surely  nothing,  but 
more  has  come  to  us  unasked.  A  short  time 
ago  we  received  a  manuscript  letter  in 
French  from  the  governor  of  Scutari,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation: 


"MADAM   PRESIDENT: 


"March  9,  1910. 


"The  lecture  invitation  which  you  so  kind- 
ly sent  us  has  given  us  great  pleasure.  You 
are  to  be  complimented  upon  the  endeavors 
and  labors  which  you  lavishly  make  for  the 
intellectual  development  of  young  women, 
which  is  of  great  advantage  for  our  coun- 
try, and  above  all  for  this  general  acquaint- 
ance with  science  and  education  which  you 
wish  to  furnish  by  offering  lectures  to  Turk- 
ish ladies.  We  have  for  a  long  time  held 
the  American  people  in  respect,  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  nations,  and  the  best  endowed 


with  the  spirit  of  activity  and  initiative.  The 
educative  and  philanthropic  work  which  the 
American  schools  carry  on  to  introduce  this 
manner  of  life  and  work  among  us,  increases 
our  national  affection  for  the  United  States 
and  draws  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship 
which  already  unite  the  two  countries.  Your 
undertakings,  Madam,  from  this  point  of 
view  are  worthy  of  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions. I  take  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to 
thank  you  for  all  the  courtesies  which  you 
have  so  kindly  extended  to  us. 

"Kindly  accept,  Madam,  the  assurance  of 
my  highest  regard. 

"THE  GOVERNOB  OF  SCUTARI. 
"(Signed)  A.  FAIR." 

If  there  were  means  for  a  small  but  com- 
petent office  staff  for  the  necessary  business 
and  a  well  conducted  exhibit,  I  believe  the 
movement  would  grow  here  as  fast  as  in 
New  York,  and  that  it  would  receive  finan- 
cial help.  But  after  thirty  years  of  the  mis- 
rule and  depredations  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the 
people  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  largely, 
however  interested  they  may  be,  and  one  can 
scarcely  expect  the  foreign  population  to  be 
very  generous,  though  self-interest  should 
lead  them  to  it.  My  experience  so  far  leads 
me  to  think  that  at  least  for  some  time  a 
general  hygiene  campaign  will  be  more  ef- 
fective than  to  try  to  concentrate  on  tuber- 
culosis, and  it  is,  as  you  see,  desirable. 

I  have  not  yet  become  indifferent  to  the 
expectorations  of  consumptives  on  boats  and 
cars  and  streets  or  indifferent  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  varialoid  probably  meets  me  every 
time  I  go  to  town  and  that  the  water  is  in- 
fected with  typhoid  germs,  nor  have  I  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  possibility  of  danger 
from  the  garbage  and  filth  thrown  in  the 
streets  and  heaped  on  the  piers  near  the  boat 
landings,  to  be  passed  and  repassed  before  it 
is  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus  where  thous- 
ands of  gulls  indicate  the  disposal  of  the 
last  boat  load. 

But  this  must  not  be  interpreted  as  an  ad- 
verse criticism  of  the  present  government. 
They  are  struggling  bravely  with  tremen- 
dous problems,  weighed  down  with  a  heavy 
debt  which  they  must  increase  in  order  to 
accomplish  anything.  In  fact,  they  not  only 
"accomplished  the  impossible"  in  securing 
a  constitution,  but  they  must  continue  to  do 
the  impossible  for  a  generation  to  come. 
Think  of  our  having  to  cut  out  all  advice 
to  go  to  a  hospital  in  How  to  Cure  a  Con- 
sumptive, because  there  is  no  suitable  hos- 
pital to  go  to,  and  a  physician  told  me  of 
having  visited  the  tuberculosis  ward  in  one 
of  the  hospitals  (not  Turkish)  here  this  win- 
ter, and  finding  "everything"  inside,  but  the 
windows  all  closed! 

Vital  political  problems  which  are  before 
the  empire  naturally  engross  the  attention, 
but  as  we  foreigners  see  the  difficulties  the 
young  Turks  have  to  meet  on  account  of  the 
national  prejudices  of  the  different  races  and 
the  mediaeval  attitude  of  the  deputies  from 
the  interior,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  to 
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arouse  interest  in  such  a  vital  problem  as 
this  is  for  the  empire,  and  one  which  is 
neither  political  nor  religious  but  in  which 
all  the  nationalities  must  work  together  for 
their  common  good,  would  very  quickly 
lessen  the  political  friction,  and  advance  tho 
common  understanding  essential  to  wise 
legislative  action. 

EMILY  RAY  GREGORY,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Biology,  American  Col- 
lege for  Girls^  Constantinople. 

"CHILD  LABOR  ON  THE  STAGE" 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

It  seems  regrettable  that  Everett  W.  Lord, 
secretary  for  the  Massachusetts  Child  Labor 
Committee,  in  his  article  Child  Labor  on  the 
Stage,  [THE  SURVEY  for  May  21]  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  impugn  my  motives 
for  addressing  the  public  meeting  in  Boston 
in  defense  of  the  stage  child. 

The  "decisive  vote"  which  Mr.  Lord  thinks 
will  prevent  Massachusetts  from  taking  "a 
backward  step  in  child  labor  reform"  was 
so  small  that  four  votes  would  have  defeated 
him  and  his  colleagues,  who  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  place  the  few  moments  of  joyous 
mental  effort  of  the  stage  child  on  a  level 
with  the  physical  drudgery  of  the  over- 
worked child  of  the  factory.  Utter  defeat, 
rout,  stared  Mr.  Lord  and  his  party  in  the 
face  and  it  must  have  been  in  sheer  desper- 
ation that  they  were  compelled  to  appeal 
to  Bishop  Lawrence,  who  asserted  that 
granting  permission  to  the  child  to  appear 
on  the  stage  was  an  attempt  to  break  down 
the  factory  laws  of  Massachusetts.  The  good 
bishop  believed  it  and  his  statement  was 
sufficient  to  carry  weight  enough  to  turn  the 
scales,  temporarily,  in  favor  of  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Child  Labor  Committee.  But  the 
good  bishop  is  mistaken,  and  Massachusetts 
when  she  comes  to  realize  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of  her  error  will  not  fail  to  rectify 
it. 

The  dreadful  thing  that  was  asked  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  (and  which,  by  the 
way,  has  not  yet  been  voted  upon,  except 
by  the  Senate),  was  that  the  law  be  so 
amended  that  a  child  might  appear  in  a 
walking  or  speaking  part.  No  plea  was 
made  for  the  child  gymnast,  the  child  dan- 
cer, or  the  child  singer.  If  the  modification 
were  granted  there  would  be  saved  to  us 
the  proper  stage  presentation  of  many 
ancient  and  modern  classical  plays  such  as 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  Tempest, 
King  John,  Winter's  Tale,  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
Peter  Pan,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom— a 
list  that  might  be  stretched  out  to  great 
length. 

And  all  this  was  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic—that is,  that  public  which  delights  in 
the  theater  as  a  place  of  amusement  and 
which  is  in  full  sympathy  with  its  literature 
and  its  highest  aims. 

It  was  also  in  the  interest  of  fair  treat- 
ment, a  "square  deal"  to  the  child  of  the 


stage,  generally  the  litle  genius  of  the  poor, 
for  genius  nearly  always  springs  from  the 
ranks.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  an  insult  to 
intelligence  to  place  that  child's  efforts  on  a 
level  with  work  of  the  child  drudge  of  the 
factory. 

It  was  felt,  too,  that  that  religious  preju- 
dice against  the  stage,  an  intolerance  that 
dies  harder,  seemingly,  in  Massachusetts, 
than  elsewhere,  was  making  capital  out  of 
the  effort  to  help  the  factory  child  and  was 
dealing  the  theater  an  unfair  blow.  Bishop 
Lawrence's  assertion  was  as  wide  of  the 
mark  as  anything  could  well  be,  for  not  a 
man  or  woman  who  stood  up  in  defense  of 
the  stage  child  but  is  as  firmly  opposed  to- 
child  labor  in  the  mill,  the  sweat  shop  and 
the  factory  as  the  good  bishop  himself,  and 
every  soul  of  them  might  be  depended  upon 
to  give  substantial  aid  to  the  preservation  of 
the  factory  laws. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood  as  Mr.  Lord 
quotes  me,  let  me  say  briefly  just  what  I 
do  believe  as  to  the  possibility  of  success  to- 
those  who  have  not  come  to  the  stage  as 
children. 

The  chances  of  rising  to  eminence  are 
vastly  against  that  actor  who  comes  to  the 
learning  of  his  art  at  a  time  when  he  has 
both  self-consciousness  and  the  technique  of 
the  theater  to  contend  with.  Yet  this  is 
the  very  age,  fourteen  and  sixteen,  which 
'the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  name 
as  the  time  the  player  may  begin  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art.  If  the  stage  is  to  be  adopted 
as  a  profession,  it  should  be  at  the  plastic 
or  formative  period  of  one's  mental  and 
physical  life,  not  under  a  tutor  whose  man- 
nerisms are  sure  to  be  reproduced,  but  in 
touch  with  the  only  true  medium  the  actor 
has,  the  audience.  It  is  there  the  mind,  soul 
and  body  of  the  actor  are  truly  trained  and 
there  only.  There  in  his  youth  he  acquires 
that  technical  training  which  is  to  bear  him 
over  the  Waterloo  period  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  the  disheartening  sense  of  respon- 
sibility which  proves  disastrous  to  so  many. 

An  actor  or  actress  so  trained,  occupies 
a  position  of  importance,  becomes  an  influ- 
ence and  an  earning  power  of  no  mean  con- 
sideration at  the  very  age  when  the  laws  of 
Illinois  and  Massachusetts  declare  he  or  she 
may  but  just  begin  to  practice  the  player's 
art. 

In  your  issue  of  May  21,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, in  his  splendid  appeal  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  child  night  messenger  service, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  pleads  the  cause 
of  the  child  of  the  dramatic  stage. 

"If  the  employment  (the  night  messenger 
service)  were  from  the  beginning  at  an  ade- 
quate wage,  and  if  it  offered  a  sure  and 
swift  road  to  the  development  of  industrial 
efficiency,  doubtless  many  would  be  found 
to  condone  the  offenses  above  cited  in  view 
of  the  economic  necessities  in  poor  families." 

With  the  child  of  the  drama  there  are  no 
such  offenses  as  he  names  to  be  condoned, 
while  there  is  not  only  an  adequate  but  a 
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princely  wage,  there  is  a  swift  road  to  In- 
dustrial efficiency  which  again  and  yet 
again  responds  to  the  economic  necessities 
of  poor  families. 

President  Emeritus  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
though  speaking  in  opposition,  had  this  to 
say  of  the  stage  child's  training:  "I  have 
advocated  for  many  years  the  adoption  in 
tne  public  schools  of  just  such  training.  I 
believe  in  it  absolutely." 

The  cry  has  gone  forth  that  we  must  protect 
the  children  and  a  great  wave,  not  the  less 
noble  because  belated,  of  sympathy  for  them, 
and  the  desire  to  rescue  them  from  ill- 
treatment  is  at  last  spreading  across  our 
continent.  Every  parental  heart  is  touched 
with  this  cry  and  longs  to  do  its  utmost  to 
help.  This  is  very  Just  and  very  beautiful, 
but  ought  we  not  to  be  careful  not  to  do  a 
great  wrong  in  our  splendid  effort  to  do 
much  right?  My  contention  is  that  that 
law  which  places  the  labor  of  the  child  of 
the  stage  in  the  same  class  with  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  child  of  the  factory  is  an  unjust 
one,  doing  injury  not  merely  to  the  stage 
child,  but  to  the  public  which  is  thereby 
robbed  of  the  benefits  of  a  possible  genius, 
a  possible  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Kean,  Sid- 
dons,  Rachel,  Salvini,  Forrest,  Jefferson, 
Mrs.  Fiske,  Maude  Adams,  Nazimova  or 
Julia  Marlowe,  all  of  whom  were  child 
geniuses. 

The  remedy,  then,  is  not  elimination,  but 
discrimination.  We  do  not  close  all  schools 
because  one  has  become  infected.  We  do 
not  eschew  poetry  because  Rochester,  Byron 
or  Burns  wrote  pornographic  verse.  Because 
of  shyster  lawyers,  quack  doctors  and  weak- 
moraled  clergymen  we  do  not  give  over  the 
law,  medicine  or  the  pulpit.  Why,  then,  if 
there  are  forms  of  amusement  of  a  disreput- 
able character  in  which  neither  men  nor 
women,  let  alone  children,  should  be  seen, 
should  the  law  deprive  the  higher  forms  of 
the  drama  of  the  inspiring,  sympathetic  and 
necessary  services  of  the  child,  and  why 
shut  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  child 
genius  of  the  stage? 

The  longevity  of  actors  is  a  complete  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  of  physical  injury  to 
the  stage  child.  If  no  humane  reason  could 
be  adduced,  the  stage  child  has  the  best  of 
care  because  he  is  a  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty. Necessity  to  know  has  ever  been  the 
greatest  incentive  to  knowledge,  and  the 
actor  must  know  or  fall  to  the  rear.  Ever 
learning  the  best  thoughts  as  sifted 
through  the  minds  of  great  poets  and  dram- 
atists, the  actor's  profession  is  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  itself.  It  is  at  once  the  actor's 
kindergarten  and  his  university.  The  train- 
ing of  the  imagination  through  dramatic 
representation  is  the  method  pursued  by 
many  schools  of  learning  throughout  the 
country,  which  are  thus  fostering  dramatic 
instinct,  a  longing  for  self-expression  on  the 
stage,  not  to  be  gratified  in  Illinois  and  in 
Massachusetts  until  the  awkward  age  of 
adolescence,  when  a  painful  knowledge  of 
hands  and  feet  impedes  poetic  action  and 
utterance 


It  is  true  that,  obeying  the  law,  many 
plays  have  been  performed  In  Boston  and 
Chicago  with  the  children's  characters  omit- 
ted or  with  older  substitutes.  But  it  Is 
absurd  to  suppose  the  plays  were  not  In- 
jured by  the  omissions  or  substitutions. 
What  about  the  Injustice  to  the  child  omit- 
ted? The  assertion  that  the  dramatic  crit- 
ics found  no  fault  with  the  presentation  of 
these  parts  is  naive.  Critics  do  not  set 
about  deliberately  to  injure  the  business  of 
either  the  local  or  traveling  manager.  As 
to  that  other  na'ive  remark  about  "Topsy," 
Mr.  Lord  will  some  day  come  to  know  that 
"Topsy"  is  ageless — she  "just  growed."  A 
burnt-cork  face  may  be  fifteen  or  sixty  for 
all  one  has  the  power  of  detection,  Mr.  Lord. 

President  Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard,  was 
not  serious  when  he  pointed  out  that  be- 
cause a  middle-aged  woman  (deceiving  no- 
body), played  Juliet,  that  it  belittled  the 
skill  of  the  actor  to  suppose  one  could  not 
"fill  the  part  of  a  child  under  fourteen  with 
a  young  person  over  that  age."  Nobody 
knows  better  than  Dr.  Eliot  that  illusion  is 
the  soul  of  the  drama,  and  that  though  au- 
diences are  sometimes  stupid,  they  never 
reach  that  stage  of  imbecility  which  permits 
them  to  accept,  without  detection,  a  person 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  as  being  but  three  or 
four.  There  may  be  some  things  which  Dr. 
Eliot  does  not  know,  but  this  is  surely -not 
one  of  them.  Many  auditors  have  a  way  of 
saying  nothing  and  staying  away  from  the 
theater! 

In  a  book  of  brief  biographies  such  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lord,  not  all  the  facts  are 
given.  I  found  many  omissions  of  the  first 
appearances  of  players,  omissions  which  I 
corrected  in  my  list  by  personal  consulta- 
tion or  by  references  to  longer  biographies. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Lord, 
the  secretary,  should  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  go  muckraking  in  seeking  to  prove 
his  contention — the  cause  he  represents  Is 
too  big  for  that.  Similar  proceeding  as  to 
any  phase  of  life  would  be  productive  of 
similar  results.  Comparative  recent  in- 
stances could  be  given  of  clerical,  legal  and 
medical  crimes  of  murder,  subornation,  per- 
jury and  malpractice — all  proving  what? 
That  man  is  mortal.  That  perfection  be- 
longs to  no  class  of  society  and  never  will, 
so  long  as  human  beings  have  their  prob- 
lems of  sex  and  nature  to  fight.  It  is  by 
the  encouragement  of  the  highest  aims,  the 
noblest  ambitions  that  we  are  enabled  to 
reach  better  things. 

What  Is  asked  then,  Is  that  the  best  that 
is  In  the  drama,  which  in  itself  is  one  of 
the  noblest  gifts  to  mankind,  shall  be  helped 
and  not  hampered  in  its  power  of  expres- 
sion. That  no  fear  of  letting  down  the 
bars  to  the  factory  or  mill  interests  shall 
make  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Chil- 
dren fail  in  its  plain  duty  to  the  legitimate 
drama,  which  means  opening  the  door  of  op- 
portunity to  the  child  genius  of  the  stage. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  this: 
That  if  the  higher  forms  of  the  drama  are 
deprived  of  the  services  of  the  child  and  the 
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child  of  the  drama,  a  great  injustice  will  be 
worked  to  the  child,  the  drama  and  the 
community.  This  injustice  will  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  it  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary and  can  be  obviated  by  intelligent  dis- 
crimination. Take  the  child  out  of  the  mov- 
ing picture  shows  and  the  low  burlesque 
companies  where  unquestionably  it  receives 
neither  professional  nor  financial  advan- 
tages. Take  the  child  out  of  all  acrobatic 
performance  and  away  from  all  perform- 
ance of  any  kind  whatever  where,  as  in 
New  York  state,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
mayor  with  the  consent  of  The  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  child  is  not  appear- 
ing in  theaters  of  good  standing  and  is  sub- 
jected to  unusual  physical,  mental  or  moral 
strain.  By  this  means  the  merely  commer- 
cial child  of  the  stage  is  banished  forever  and 
the  dramatic  child  genius  given  its  opportun- 
ity to  expand,  our  classics  are  preserved  to  us 
for  all  time  and  the  dramatist's  mind  and 
invention  are  unhampered  by  intolerant, 
unnatural  confines.  Insult  to  the  drama  is 
wiped  off  the  statute  book  and  followers  in 
the  profession  of  Shakespeare  and  Moliere 
are  freed  from  the  legal  imputation  of  un- 
worthiness  and,  what  is  possibly  of  more 
consequence  to  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  child 
association  with  the  stage  will  disappear 
entirely. 

If  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
through  Mr.  Lord  or  any  other  accredited 
agent,  will  grant  this  reasonable,  this  sane 
concession,  I  shall  bo  found  as  staunch  an 
adherent  of  the  aims  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  as  any  man  living. 

FBANCIS  WILSON. 

New  York. 

[Mr.  Wilson's  earnest  defense  of  the  child 
on  the  stage  raises  three  important  points: 
the  possible  loss  to  the  theatergoing  public, 
the  blow  to  the  development  of  dramatic 
genius,  and  the  relation  to  health  of  such 
employment  of  young  children  at  night. 

The  first  point  seems  to  us  not  well  sus- 
tained in  view  of  the  splendid  development 
of  modern  dramatization. 

Mr.  Wilson's  second  contention  is  more 
serious  and  friends  of  children  may  well 
pause  before  seeking  such  restrictions  as 
would  hinder  the  development  of  genius. 
But  hasty  conclusions  must  not  be  drawn. 
A  census  of  prominent  stars  will  show  that 
the  few  names  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilson  do 
not  establish  a  rule,  but  that  the  majority 
of  successful  actors  began  their  career  not 
as  children,  nor  indeed  in  that  period  to 
which  Mr.  Wilson  refers  as  the  awkward 
period  of  adolescence,  but  at  ages  ranging 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-five.  Among  those 
who  apparently  began  their  career  after 
twenty  years  of  age  are  James  Carhart,  Wil- 
liam Gillette,  Robert  Mantell,  Ida  Conquest, 


Blanche  Bates,  Forbes  Robertson,  James  K. 
Hackett,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  Beerbohm 
Tree,  Leslie  Carter,  Digby  Bell  and  Lily 
Langtry. 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  re- 
cently said  regarding  the  effort  to  put  young 
children  on  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  them  off  or  earning  money,  "My 
invariable  advice  for  such  children  is:  take 
care  of  their  general  education;  don't  per- 
mit them  to  recite  to  anybody,  and  don't 
allow  them  to  attempt  the  professional  stage- 
under  sixteen."  While  Sir  Henry  Irving 
says:  "The  child-actor  can,  by  no  process  of 
reason,  be  regarded  as  an  artist  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  .  .  .  The  actor  must  have  in- 
telligence and  understanding,  and  these  are 
impossible  to  the  mind  of  a  child." 

As  to  the  longevity  of  actors,  available 
information  appears  to  put  the  subject  be- 
yond controversy.  The  list  of  those  living 
to  an  extreme  age,  including  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, Fannie  Kemble  and  Mrs.  John  Drew, 
are  of  no  value  in  establishing  a  fact.  Life 
insurance  companies  discriminate  against 
actors  because  their  mortality  tables  indi- 
cate that  actors  as  a  class  are  short-lived. 
Several  companies  go  to  the  extent  of  dis- 
criminating five  years  against  those  in  the 
theatrical  profession,  i.  e.,  rating  a  twenty- 
five  year  old  person  on  the  same  basis  as 
a  normal  risk  of  thirty  years.  Referring  to 
the  theatrical  profession,  the  Actuarial  So- 
ciety of  America  says,  "All  age  groups  of 
that  occupation  exhibit  a  \ery  high  mortal- 
ity." In  the  first  age  group,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-eight,  the  rate  is  higher  than  in 
many  occupations  commonly  considered  ex- 
tra hazardous,  and  in  the  age  group  from 
forty-three  to  fifty-six  the  death  rate  Is 
higher  than  in  nearly  every  other  occupa- 
tion listed.  The  death  rate  of  young  and 
middle  age  actors  is  reported  higher 
than  that  of  brewers,  distillers,  railroad 
employes,  sailors,  butchers,  reformed  drunk- 
ards, electrical  workers,  policemen  or  fire- 
men. The  only  legitimate  conclusion  is 
that  premature  employment  is  as  bio  for  " 
genius  as  for  a  normal  child. 

A  law  discriminating  in  favor  of  v-.iikiut; 
and  speaking  parts  would  endant  :  thp 
whole  statute.  It  begs  the  whole  question 
of  whether  any  child,  even  a  genius,  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  work  or  play  at  night. — 
ED.] 


.A.  Social  Settlement,  twenty-five 
minutes  from  tHe  CHarity  Building', 
would  be  glad  to  receive,  as  resi- 
dents, students  of  tHe  School  of  PHi- 
lantHropy  and  otHer  social  worKers. 
Address  "W,  care  of  THe  Survey. 
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THE  SURVEY 
THIS    WEEK 

Opposition  to  the  proposed  finger 
print  records  and  medical  examination 
of  convicted  prostitutes  and  hospital 
treatment  of  those  found  to  be  suffering 
from  venereal  disease,  provided  by  the 
Page  bill  on  courts  of  inferior  jurisdic- 
tion in  New  York  city,  has  gathered 
much  momentum  the  past  week.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  has  been  urged  to  veto 
the  bill  in  order  that  it  may  be  introduced 
again  at  the  special  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature with  these  provisions  omitted. 
Resolutions  were  passed  and  sent  to  the 
governor  following  an  informal  meet- 
ing at  which,  among  others,  the  Na- 
tional Vigilance  League  (affiliated  with 
the  international  body  of  the  same  name) 
was  represented  by  the  Rev.  Anna  Gar- 
lin  Spencer,  the  International  Council  of 
Nurses  by  Lavinia  L.  Dock,  the  National 
Consumers'  League  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley  and  the  American  Society  of 
Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis  by  Dr. 
Prince  A.  Morrow. 

The  chief  objections,  which  are  briefly 
mentioned  in  Mrs.  Spencer's  communica- 
tion on  another  page  and  in  an  earlier 
letter  (see  THE  SURVEY  for  May  28), 
are  that  the  Page  bill  provides  a  "lock 
hospital,"  or  a  hospital  which  is  really  a 
prison,  from  which  discharge  is  con- 
ditioned on  physical  rather  than  moral 
recovery ;  that  the  presence  of  venereal 
disease  is  made  a  condition  of  convic- 
tion; that  these  provisions  have  been 
tried  in  one  European  country  after  an- 
other without  success,  and  that  they 
have  invariably  led  to  the  public  licensing 
of  prostitution  which  has  everywhere 
been  followed  by  a  great  increase  in 
prostitution  and  to  an  increase,  or  at  least 
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to  no  decrease,  of  venereal  disease;  and 
that  the  Page  bill  perpetuates  the  pres- 
ent method  of  punishing  the  woman  for 
an  offense  in  which  a  man  is  equally 
guilty,  thereby  continuing  the  "double 
standard  of  morals."  These  are  strong 
objections,  of  a  moral  character  to  make 
a  particular  appear  to  Governor  Hughes. 
In  a  letter  to  the  governor,  Dr.  Morrow 
has  made  another  point,  that  the  city  hos- 
pitals are  not  equipped  to  handle  mxe 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  cases  of 
venereal  disease  undoubtedly  existing 
among  prostitutes.  Still  another  objec- 
tion is  made  from  an  entirely  different 
source,  that  these  sections  of  the  Page 
bill  continue  the  present  bungling  meth- 
od of  dealing  only  with  those  women 
who,  largely  for  lack  of  the  usual  po- 
litical or  other  male  protection,  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  police. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  is  founded  in 
general,  we  understand,  on  the  fear  that 
the  changes  proposed  will  lead  to  a  re- 
opening of  the  case  for  licensed  prostitu- 
tion. Some  of  the  opponents  even  go 
so  far  as  to  believe,  quite  sincerely,  that 
the  clauses  were  deliberately  introduced 
in  the  bill  with  this  end  in  mind. 

THE  SURVEY  does  not  agree  with  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  much  as  it  admires 
their  courage  and  bows  to  their  greater 
information  on  European  conditions. 
We  do  not  believe  that  advocates  of 
licensed  prostitution  have  a  leg  to  stand 
on  in  New  York.  Some  other  American 
cities  have  tried  it  and  given  it  up.  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark have  all  abandoned  it  or  are  about 
to.  France  is  moving  in  that  direction. 
It  has  proved  a  rank  failure  in  reducing 
disease  and  has  worked  great  moral 
harm.  Nothing  can  be  said  for  it  ex- 
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cept  by  those  who  profit  from  it  and 
those  who  have  come  to  the  wretch- 
edly pessimistic  conclusion  that  so- 
ciety can  deal  with  its  lawbreak- 
ers and  its  perverts  only  by  pan- 
dering to  them.  We  repeat,  with  de- 
liberation, that  we  do  not  believe  "the 
people  f  New  York  would  consider  for 
a  mon  :t  the  licensing  of  prostitution.'' 
The  ffi-  [£  is  losing  out  everywhere  and 
America,  with  moral  standards  so  high 
they  have  been  the  laughing  stock  of 
many  European  writers,  will  not  be  the 
one  to  revive  it.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
European  precedents  from  times  when 
public  opinion  and  public  morals  were 
quite  different  from  what  they  are  today, 
are  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  us. 

WHAT  THE  PAGE 
BILL    PROVIDES 

There  seems  to  be  very  general  mis- 
apprehension as  to  just  what  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Page  bill  are.  In  brief,  it 
provides  for  a  separate  night  court  for 
women,  most  of  whom  are  prostitutes; 
for  finger  print  identification  of  prosti- 
tutes ;  for  medical  examination  of  convict- 
ed prostitutes;  and  for  enforced  hospital 
treatment  if  they  be  diseased.  The  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  bill  also  apply,  such 
as  less  crowded  courts,  more  and  better- 
trained  probation  officers,  and  the  like. 

About  the  separate  night  court  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions — it  will  be  a 
good  thing  any  way,  and  a  remarkably 
good  thing  if  all  of  its  possibilities  are 
utilized.  We  believe  in  finger  print  iden- 
tification of  prostitutes  as  of  other  of- 
fenders. The  better  our  records,  the 
better  we  shall  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  first  and  hardened  offenders, 
and  the  better  our  chance  for  regenera- 
tive treatment.  We  believe  in  medical 
inspection  of  convicted  women,  and  in 
sending  the  diseased  among  them  to  hos- 
pitals. Medical  examination,  after  con- 
viction, is  justified  when  there  is  strong 
suspicion  of  the  presence  of  a  viciously 
contagious  disease,  and  surely,  if  that 
disease  is  found,  it  is  better  to  send  the 
patient  to  a  hospital  than  to  the  work- 
riot&e.  Both  physical  and  moral  recov- 
ery arc  desirable.  Physical  cure  is  easier 


to  secure  and  easier  to  recognize.  Rec- 
ognition of  its  desirability  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  blindness  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  change  of  heart  as  well.  In 
comparing  this  -provision  with  European 
legislation,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Page  bill  specifically  provides 
that  medical  examination  shall  take  place 
"after  conviction" — it  is  not  a  con- 
dition of  conviction,  but  of  commit- 
ment. We  do  not  see  how  it  could  be 
twisted  to  give  power  of  examination 
upon  "suspicion"  of  a  police  officer,  to 
guarantee  the  health  of  the  inmates  of 
protected  houses,  or  in  any  of  the  ways 
in  which  a  system  superficially  resembling 
it  has  been  abused  in  Europe.  In  re- 
gard to  the  inadequate  provision  of  hos- 
pitals, it  may  be  pointed  out  that  three 
public  hospitals — City,  Metropolitan  and 
Kings  County — accept  cases  of  venereal 
disease.  If  the  Page  bill  should  become 
law  and  send  them  more  cases  than  they 
can  house,  it  will  be  up  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  to  make  such 
additions  as  may  be  necessary.  When 
tuberculosis  hospitals  are  overcrowded, 
we  do  not  discourage  patients  from  try- 
ing to  get  in  or  cease  looking  for  new 
cases ;  we  try  to  bring  the  hospital  ac- 
commodations more  nearly  up  to  the 
needs.  The  public  hospitals  could  also 
provide  industrial,  moral  and  mental 
training.  We  realize  that  a  year's  treat- 
ment is  not  long  enough  to  cure  many 
cases  of  venereal  disease,  and  that, 
with  things  as  they  are,  the  number  of 
prostitutes  serving  sentence  will  always 
be  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  in  the 
city.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
sum  total  of  cases  of  venereal  disease 
present  in  the  city  will  be  reduced  by 
just  the  number  at  any  one  time  in  hos- 
pital. That  is  a  step — albeit  a  short  and 
halting  one — in  the  right  direction. 

If  anything  in  our  previous  note  on 
the  subject,  or  in  this,  has  seemed  to 
question  Mrs.  Spencer's  fund  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  we  hasten  to 
correct  it.  Few  in  this  country  are  so 
well  informed  as  she.  For  years  she 
has  followed  European  legislation,  re- 
ports and  opinion.  Rut.  on  the  other 
hand,  we  wish  to  disclaim  ignorance  or 
forget  fulness  of  man's  part  in  the  social 
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evil,  or  any  desire  to  fasten  the  whole 
responsibility  and  punishment  on  fallen 
women  who,  as  a  whole,  are  undoubtedly 
the  victims  of  economic  pressure,  of 
creaking  social  maladjustment  and  of 
man's  lust. 

We  agree  with  Mrs.  Spencer  that  the 
first  step  in  the  treatment  of  prostitu- 
tion is  "the  absolute  abolition  of  the  pres- 
ent fine,  short-term  workhouse  sentence 
and  other  forms  of  'in  and  out'  treatment 
of  many-times  convicted  offenders" ;  and 
that  the  second  step  is  "inexorable  sen- 
tence for  an  indeterminate  period  to  the 
right  sort  of  an  institution ;  one  in  which 
physical  examination  and  treatment,  in- 
dustrial training,  and  mental  and  moral 
education  may  do  their  utmost  to  fit  the 
\\i;men  for  a  return  to  normal  and  hon- 
est life."  These,  with  a  general  cam- 
paign of  moral  education  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  the  widest  publicity  regarding 
venereal  disease  on  the  other  hand,  will 
carry  us  strongly  toward  that  "irreduc- 
ible minimum"  of  the  social  evil  which 
is  the  goal  for  most  of  us,  though  both 
the  socialists  and  the  suffragists  claim 
that  complete  abolition  would  follow  a 
victory  for  their  programs. 

A    CONSTRUCTIVE  PLAN 
WOULD  RALLY  SUPPORT 

Now  it  appears  that  the  only  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  advocates  and  the 
opponents  of  the  Page  bill  is  in  regard 
to  the  first  step  to  be  taken.  We  have  not 
understood  that  these  few  clauses  in  the 
bill  were  offered  as  a  complete  program; 
rather  as  a  tentative  step.  Already  we 
have  forty-two  laws,  charter  provisions 
and  ordinances  relating  to  the  subject. 
"All  of  them,"  according  to  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen,  "con- 
tain obvious  defects  and  inequalities." 
We  have  upheld  the  Page  bill  because 
we  believe  it  took  at  least  one  step  to- 
wards overcoming  some  of  the  most  ob- 
vious of  those  defects  and  inequalities. 
It  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  It 
does  not  deal  adequately  with  women, 
and  it  does  not  deal  at  all  with  men.  If 
its  opponents  would  go  to  the  governor, 
not  mere  protestants,  but  with  a  well- 
rounded  plan  to  be  inserted  in  place  of 


the  present  provisions,  they  would  render 
a  great  public  service.  Then  they  would 
be  able  to  organize  a  large  and  strong 
body  of  men  and  women  urging  the  gov- 
ernor to  veto  the  present  bill,  and  reintro- 
duce  it  at  the  special  session  with  a  con- 
structive plan  which  will  not  only  deal 
adequately  and  fairly  with  women  and 
with  the  prostitutors,  their  patrons,  who 
are  socially  guilty  to  an  equal,  perhaps 
greater,  degree — but  with  all  those  others 
who  are  involved:  venal  policemen,  pro- 
curers, professional  bondsmen,  "cadets," 
politicians,  saloon  keepers,  owners  of 
property  rented  for  houses  of  ill-fame  or 
Raines  law  hotels,  and  the  stockholders 
in  bonding  companies  which  stand  behind 
these  hotels.  That  would  be  a  law  worth 
fighting  for. 

Signs  of  the  times  point  to  a  great 
awakening  on  the  whole  subject.  The 
white  slave  trials  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  and  the  report  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  have  stirred  the  country. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  St.  Louis,  steps 
were  taken  to  put  the  fight  against  vene- 
real disease  on  a  national  basis  with  an 
organizing  secretary  and  a  popular  cam- 
paign of  education  and  publicity.  The 
Committee  of  Fourteen  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Raines  Law  Hotels  in  New  York 
City,  through  its  research  committee,  has 
issued  a  report  on  The  Social  Evil  which 
furnishes  an  enormous  background  of 
fact,  while  a  book  out  last  week.  Hygiene 
and  Morality',1  by  Lavinia  L.  Dock,  a 
resident  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  New 
York,  and  secretary  of  the  International 
Council  of  Nurses,  summarizes  the  liter- 
ature of  the  world  on  venereal  diseases, 
prostitution  and  its  control  in  such  clear 
and  convincing  fashion  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  influence  all  that  is  printed  and 
said  and  done  on  the  subject. 

NEW    FEDERATION 
FOR  SEX  HYGIENE 

The  new  organization  formed  at  St. 
Louis,  mentioned  above,  has  been  named 
the  American  Federation  for  Sex  Hy- 

'Ilysiiene  and  Morality,  by  Lavinia  L.  Dock, 
New  York.  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  published  June, 
1010.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices 
of  THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York, 
for  $1.25,  or  it  will  be  gent  postpaid  for  $1.34. 
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giene.  Its  purpose  is  set  forth  as  "the 
education  of  the  public  in  the  physiology 
and  hygiene  of  sex  and  the  study  and 
application  of  every  means — educational, 
sanitary,  moral  and  legislative — for  the 
prevention  of  syphilis  and  gonococcus 
infection."  The  public  attitude  of  the 
new  organization,  and  of  the  parent  body, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  resolutions 
offered  by  Dr.  Robert  N.  Willson  of 
Philadelphia: 

Whereas:  The  necessity  daily  appears 
more  imperative  of  protecting  innocent 
American  women  and  children  against  in- 
fection by  the  social  diseases,  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea,  and 

Whereas:  there  is  ample  evidence  of  a 
belief  deeply  grounded  among  the  laity  that 
sexual  indulgence  is  necessary  to  the  health 
of  the  normal  man,  and 

Whereas:  there  exists  in  consequence 
widely  differing  and  double  standards  of 
morals  and  of  physical  health  for  the  male 
and  female  sexes,  that  lead  directly  to  the 
disease  and  death  of  many  of  our  women 
and  children, 

Be  it  resolved:  that  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  through  its  House  of  Dele- 
gates hereby  presents  for  the  instruction 
and  protection  of  the  lay  public,  the  unqual- 
ified declaration  that  illicit  sexual  inter- 
course is  not  only  unnecessary  to  health, 
but  that  its  direct  consequences  in  terms  of 
infectious  disease  constitute  a  grave  menace 
to  the  physical  integrity  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  nation. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  Hon- 
orary president,  Charles  W.  Eliot  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  former  president  of 
Harvard.;  president,  Dr.  Prince  A.  Mor- 
row of  New  York ;  vice-presidents,  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Henderson  of  Chicago,  Rev. 
George  R.  Dodson  of  St.  Louis,  Talcot 
Williams  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Fran- 
ces N.  Greene  of  Boston.  The  directors 
include,  also,  Dr.  Robert  N.  Willson  of 
Philadelphia,  Wirt  W.  Hallam  of  Chi- 
cago, Dr.  W.  F.  Snow  of  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  Donald  R.  Hooker  of  Philadelphia, 
Delcevare  King  of  Boston,  Dr.  Thomas 
N.  Hepburn  of  Harvard,  Edward  Jack- 
son of  Denver,  Dr.  Malone  Duggan  of 
San  Antonio  and  Percy  Warner  of  St. 
Louis.  Dr.  James  Petersen  of  New  York 
was  elected  treasurer. 

Among  the  subjects  brought  up  at  the 
sessions  were  an  official  publication,  the 
public  exhibit  of  the  California  society, 


the  importance  of  procuring  the  co-opera- 
tion of  psychologists,  the  suppression  of 
improper  newspaper  advertising,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  following  societies  were  represent- 
ed at  the  organization  meeting: 

The  American  Society  of  Sanitarv  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Social  Disease, 
the  Maryland  Society  of  Social  Hygiene,  the 
California  Society  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhea,  the  Colo- 
rado Society  for  Social  Health,  the  Texas 
State  Society  of  Social  Hygiene,  the  Con- 
necticut Society  of  Social  Hygiene,  the  In- 
diana Society  of  Social  Hygiene,  the  St. 
Louis  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophy- 
laxis, the  Chicago  Society  of  Social  Hy- 
giene and  the  Spokane  Society  of  Social 
and  Moral  Hygiene. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  American 
Society  for  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophy- 
laxis in  1906,  the  movement  for  the  sup- 
pression of  venereal  disease  has  proceed- 
ed slowly  but  steadily  forward.  The 
list  of  societies  above  mentioned  shows 
that  considerable  progress  has  been  made, 
although  the  great  body  of  the  public 
has  not  as  yet  been  reached.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  new  national  body  prom- 
ises to  accomplish  this.  The  lessons  and 
experience  of  the  ten  years'  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  should  prove  invalu- 
able to  the  new  organization,  which,  we 
regret,  has  not  chosen  a  more  plainly 
descriptive  name,  such  as  that  of  the 
California  society,  for  we  believe  that 
"the  instruction  and  protection  of  the 
lay  public,"  which  are  sought  for,  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  the  frarrkest  sort 
of  public  discussion.  Dr.  Eliot  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
presided  at  a  special  section  meeting  of 
the  last  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  which  dis- 
cussed it.  Dr.  Morrow  is  the  pioneer 
and  leader  in  this  whole  field  in  America, 
a  physician  of  long  practice,  the  author 
of  a  standard  medical  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  worker  who  has  stuck  dog- 
gedly to  an  unpromising  task  in  the 
face  of  both  trying  opposition  and  the 
most  discouraging  sort  of  indifference. 
The  society  has,  we  believe,  a  large  and 
useful  future  before  it  —  a  future  in 
which  THE  SURVEY  wishes  to  participate 
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in  the  fullest  possible  measure.  Miss 
Dock  points  out  in  her  new  book,  men- 
tioned above,  that  "tuberculosis  was  not 
made  a  matter  of  public  national  impor- 
tance until  its  curable,  preventable  and 
non-inheritable  nature  was  discovered. 
This  gives  hope  for  belief  that  venereal 
diseases,  also,  may  be  brought  into  the 
open,  since  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are 
not  only  curable,  but  more  than  any 
others,  preventable,  since  their  preven- 
tion may  be  a  matter  of  choice  and  of  the 
individual  will." 

YONKERS'  DEARTH 
OF   A    PLAY   PLACE 

Plans  for  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  have  resulted  quite 
unexpectedly  in  signs  of  an  awakening 
civic  consciousness  which  may  have  im- 
portant results.  As  the  plans  go  for- 
ward, it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
widely  realized  that  the  city  has  no  large 
recreation  place  for  a  celebration,  nor 
even  smaller  ones,  and  that  the  neighbor- 
hoods that  should  offer  such  centers  are 
in  such  poor  physical  condition  as  to 
make  it  impossible  even  to  show  them,  let 
alone  use  them. 

Perhaps  this  Fourth  of  July  will  re- 
sult in  the  development  of  a  civic  pride 
extending  further  than  the  beautiful  ter- 
races of  Yonkers,  filled  with  charming 
residences.  Perhaps  the  districts  that 
lie  in  the  hollows  will  have  turned  on 
them  a  searchlight  so  uncomfortable  that 
the  celebration  of  this  Independence  Day 
will  result  in  the  acquisition  of  a  park 
and  of  certain  playgrounds  that  have 
gone  through  several  city  administrations 
in  an  attempt  at  purchase.  The  next 
Fourth  of  July,  we  hope,  will  find  the 
city  ready  at  every  point. 

"WHERE  BENEFITS 
ARE  NOT  FORGOT 

Social  work  does  not  often  find  satis- 
factory mediums  for  self-expression  for 
those  whom  it  seeks  to  benefit.  Boys 
especially  are  difficult  to  fit  into  plans 
that  make  for  the  development  of  char- 
acter and  at  the  same  time  give  an  oppor- 
tunitv  for  individual  initiative.  The 
Graphic  Sketch  Club  in  Philadelphia 


comes  as  near  an  ideal  in  this  direction, 
both  in  spirit  and  accomplishment,  as 
could  any  piece  of  specialized  social 
work.  It  is  really  an  art  school  with 
a  club  organization,  in  free  relation- 
ship to  a  patron.  As  an  artist  ex- 
pressed it,  "It  is  the  Kit-Kat  Club  with 
an  angel."  The  Kit-Kat  Club  has  for 
thirty  years  been  the  rendezvous  of 
young  artists  and  draughtsmen  working 
in  the  artistic  professions  who  spend  their 
evenings  in  serious  study  of  the  arts, 
drawing,  sketching,  meeting  together  and 
for  good  times,  and  in  the  camaraderie 
of  good  fellowship.  In  most  clubs  of  this 
sort  models  are  paid  by  the  hour  and 
dues  must  be  paid  by  the  month. 

The  Graphic  Sketch  Club  has  no  dues. 
Its  models  are  volunteers.  It  meets  the 
need  of  people  who  are  not  asked  wheth- 
er they  can  or  cannot  pay  dues.  It  is 
an  art  club  whose  basis  is  a  school  taught 
by  some  of  the  best  men  in  Philadelphia. 
Its  building  is  a  typical  Philadelphia 
brick  house,  tastefully  furnished,  with 
simple  colorings,  rare  potteries,  bits  of 
silken  embroideries  and  good  pictures. 
Its  doors  are  wide  open.  It  has  no  care- 
taker or  janitor,  and  the  house  commit- 
tee is  responsible  for  cleanliness,  safety 
and  the  general  conduct  of  the  building, 
just  as  in  any  other  club.  Other  clubs 
occasionally  miss  books  or  papers  but 
nothing  has  ever  been  "lost"  here. 

To  join  the  classes  in  drawing,  paint- 
ing, modeling  or  commercial  art,  one 
need  only  have  the  desire  to  learn  or  the 
love  of  art.  No  questions  are  asked  as 
to  previous  condition  of  servitude,  either. 
Some  of  the  notable  successes  of  the  club 
have  been  with  boys  whose  delinquency 
was  a  matter  of  record.  After  a  boy 
has  been  a  member  of  the  class  for  about 
eight  months  he  applies  for  a  member- 
ship in  the  club.  There  is  an  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  work  of  the  classes 
with  excellent  prizes  and  much  cov- 
eted scholarships  at  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  club  has 
turned  out  many  men  who  became  prize 
winners  at  the  academy.  One  of  the 
members  is  among  the  foremost  painters 
in  Philadelphia  and  he  offers  annually 
a  prize  of.  fifty  dollars  to  the  members  of 
the  classes  from  which  he  came.  An- 
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other  graduate  gives  a  visit  to  Boston  as 
an  annual  prize.  In  many  pictures  and 
gifts  to  the  house  the  loving  regard  of 
men  who  received  their  start  there  is  ac- 
knowledged. 

ART  AND  FRIENDS 
FOR    THE    ASKING 

The  "director"  is  Samuel  Fleisher, 
business  man  and  philanthropist.  He 
is  in  reality  the  patron  of  the  club.  His 
is  the  generosity  that  provides  the  house 
and  its  tasteful  furnishings  and  his  the 
policy  that  makes  no  charge  for  benefits 
received  so  that  there  shall  be  none  who 
need  feel  ashamed  because  they  are  ex- 
empt from  paying  fees.  Materials,  tui- 
tion, friendship — all  are  there  for  the 
asking,  and  the  work,  now  eleven  years 
old,  has  paid  richly.  Boys  are  finding 
work  in  the  allied  trades,  as  letterers,  de- 
signers of  the  commercial  utilities  for 
advertising  purposes,  fresco  painters  and 
decorators.  A  dining  room  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  club  members  for  their 
friends  when  they  wish  to  entertain. 
Girls,  too,  have  certain  privileges  of  the 
classes  and  the  use  of  the  rooms.4  The 
Art  World  says  that  the  club  is  a  distinct 
success. 

The  social  worker  must  stand  amazed 
at  the  remarkable  esprit  de  corps,  the 
real  comradeship  between  patron  and 
friends,  and  the  spirit  of  work  in  loving 
devotion  to  a  common  ideal  that  pervades 
the  house.  A  man  will  frankly  tell  of  his 
starving  to  pull  through  a  stormy  period, 
but  he  asks  and  gets  only  such  help  as 
man  might  ask  of  brother  man — sympa- 
thy, and  the  grasp  of  a  hand  until  the 
stress  is  over.  There  is  no  grafting,  not 
an  attempt  to  use  unfairly  the  advantage 
of  friendships  formed.  It  is  a  bit  of 
Paris  transplanted,  a  real  flowering  of 
the  artistic  spirit.  Every  room  of  the 
clubhouse,  every  delineation  of  its  stu- 
dents, speaks  of  the  love  of  simple,  real 
beauty  and  the  comradeship  that  grows 
out  of  it.  The  expressed  policy  of  the  pa- 
tron is  so  distinctly  at  variance  with  what 
the  social  worker  has  been  taught  to  re- 
gard as  his  canons  of  faith,  that  it  is 
worth  while  noting  the  eminent  success 
of  the  experiment  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  all  its  benefits  are  conferred  freely 


without    pauperizing — only    real    friend- 
ship. 

A  CHEAP  MILK 
REFRIGERATOR 

If  milk  is  not  kept  cold  it  is  a  danger- 
ous food  for  babies,  for  every  minute 
that  it  is  much  above  the  temperature 
of  ice  the  germs  of  disease  increase  in 
it  at  an  alarming  rate.  Very  many 
babies  die  of  summer  complaint  merely 
because  their  milk  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  for  hours  in  a  warm  room.  The 
benefit  of  rigid  inspection  of  the  cow, 
the  barn,  the  farmer,  the  dairyman,  and 
the  retailer  is  very  largely  of  no  avail 
if  the  product  after  reaching  the  con- 
sumer is  permitted  to  stand  uncooled. 
Keeping  the  bottle  in  a  refrigerator  hold- 
ing a  small  piece  of  ice  does  not  make 
milk  a  safe  food,  for  the  temperature  is 
often  fifty-six  to  sixty  degrees  or  far 
above  the  freezing  point. 

Many  are  unable  to  buy  enough  ice 
in  summer  to  preserve  milk  in  ordinary 
refrigerators  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Most  mothers,  however,  buy  a  five-  or 
ten-cent  cake  every  morning  and  by  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Alfred  F. 
Hess  can  make  at  home  at  small  cost  an 
excellent  milk  refrigerator  that  requires 
only  a  very  little  ice.  In  the  issue  of 
Charities  and  The  Commons  for  August 
15,  1908,  a  full  description  was  given 
of  this  inexpensive  ice-box  devised  by 
Dr.  Hess  of  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health. 
Since  then  his  device  has  been  recom- 
mended for  use  by  the  health  authorities 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities.  Where  nurses  have  urged 
the  mothers  to  construct  this  home-made 
refrigerator  their  attempts  have  met  with 
success.  In  view  of  the  importance  at 
this  time  of  year  of  the  problem  of  re- 
ducing infant  mortality,  part  of  the  di- 
rections are  here  given  again: 

"Obtain  a  box  from  the  grocer;  any 
wooden  box  a  foot  in  depth  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Buy  a  tin  pail  with  a  cover, 
one  deep  enough  to  hold  a  quart  bottle 
of  milk  and  a  slightly  larger  pail  without 
a  cover.  Place  one  inside  the  other,  and 
stand  them  in  the  center  of  the  box. 
Now  pack  sawdust  or  excelsior  beneath 
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Fig.  1 — -Vertical  section  of  home-made  milk  re- 
frigerator ;  S,  sawdust :  T,  cylinder  of  tin  or  gal- 
vanized iron  ;  C,  can  or  pail,  in  which  is  placed 
the  milk  bottle  M.  surrounded  by  broken  ice,  I ; 
N,  newspapers  nailed  to  lid  of  case. 
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Fitf.  2 — Horizontal  section  of  home-made  milk 
reu-igerator  ;  M,  milk  bottle  ;  I,  broken  Ice  ;  C,  can 
or  pail  for  holding  ice;  T,  tin  or  galvanized  iron 
cylinder  to  prevent  sawdust,  S,  from  falling  into 
space  when  can  is  removed  for  purpose  of  empty- 
ing water. 

and  all  about  them  to  keep  the  heat 
from  getting  in ;  complete  the  refrigera- 
tor by  nailing  about  fifty  layers  of  news- 
paper to  the  under  surface  of  the  box 
cover. 

"The  refrigerator  is  now  ready  for 
use.  In  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  milk 
is  received,  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
pail  and  five  cents'  worth  of  ice  should 
be  cracked  and  placed  about  the  milk 
bottle.  The  cover  should  be  replaced 
on  the  can  and  the  lid  on  the  wooden 
box.  Every  morning  the  melted  ice 
should  be  poured  off." 

Some  of  the  private  semi-philanthropic 
agencies  for  the  distribution  of  pasteur- 
ized and  modified  milk  could  amplify 
very  much  the  value  of  their  work  by  dis- 
tributing these  ice  boxes  at  a  small  nomi- 
nal sum.  The  charge  would  guard 
against  imposition.  Obviously  it  is 
almost  necessary,  if  the  effort  expended 
to  secure  pure  milk  is  not  to  be  offset 
by  its  careless  handling  in  the  home,  to 


take  steps  calculated  to  make  mothers 
protect  the  milk  for  their  babies.  Prob- 
ably in  no  other  way  can  any  very  great 
number  of  mothers  be  prevailed  upon 
to  use  these  refrigerators. 

OUR    SLAVIC    FELLOW 
CITIZENS1 

Reviewed  by  EDWARD  A.  STEINER 

Grinnell,  la. 

It  has  always  been  the  wish  of  the 
writer  that  Professor  Balch's  studies 
among  the  Slavs  should  appear  in  per- 
manent form,  for  even  scattered  as  they 
were  through  the  various  numbers  of 
Chanties  and  The  Commons,  they 
formed  a  most  satisfactory  source  of 
information  regarding  these  most  inter- 
esting and  comparatively  little  known 
people.  Professor  Balch  brought  to  her 
task  an  insight  into  the  history,  the 
grouping  and  the  race  psychology  of  these 
people  which  made  one  believe  that  she 
was  a  Slav  herself,  or  that,  through  years 
of  residence  with  them,  she  had  com- 
pletely identified  her  life  with  theirs.  To 
this  sympathetic  and  thorough  insight 
into  the  life  and  history  of  these  people, 
she  adds  the  statistician's  eye  for  detail, 
the  socialist's  discernment  of  causes  and 
— that  which  is  rare  in  such  a  combina- 
tion— the  facile  pen  of  the  ready  writer. 

The  generous  use  of  splendid  illustra- 
tions and  of  small  but  accurate  maps  is 
no  little  aid  in  the  clearing  of  one's  mind 
upon  this  confusing  subject. 

If  Professor  Balch  had  but  studied 
and  described  the  Russian  people  as  well 
as  the  other  Slavic  groups,  the  first  part 
of  the  book  might  well  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  the  American  people  a 
classification,  description  and  analysis  of 
the  Slavs :  a  task  which  thus  far  has  been 
only  partially  done.  The  introductory 
chapter  not  only  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Slavs  to  our  immigrant 
population,  but  gives  each  group  its 
proper  and  ethnological  setting,  so  that 
Hunkies,  Slavishs.  Austrians,  need  not 
again  be  the  indiscriminate  name  applied 
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to  these  varied  groups,  each  with  its  own 
valuable  historic  background.  Most  in- 
teresting for  the  student  of  these  groups 
is  the  second  chapter,  on  Slavic  Nation- 
alities in  Europe.  Here  in  a  small  com- 
pass is  achieved  for  the  English  reader 
what  Friedrich  von  Hellwald  did  in  his 
Welt  der  Slaven.  It  is  a  survey  of  all 
the  Slavic  nationalities  in  their  relations 
to  each  other,  their  differences  politically, 
linguistically,  and  religiously,  and  of  the 
various  movements  for  Slavic  rapproche- 
ment. 

That  conglomerate  of  races,  nationali- 
ties, and  religions  called  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  is  Professor  Balch's 
laboratory,  and  she  illumines  this  con- 
fused territory  by  careful  analysis  of  the 
character  of  the  Slavic  peasantry,  the 
causes  which  lead  to  migration,  and 
touches  that  most  fascinating  of  subjects, 
the  reflex  influence  of  emigration  upon 
the  people  and  institutions.  Character- 
istic of  the  discriminating  thoroughness 
of  her  work,  is  the  following  paragraph : 

Emigrants  returning  to  Croatia  say  of 
America,  "There  is  no  sun  there  like  ours, 
but  there  is  freedom  and  justice."  They 
comment  on  the  fact  that  employers  and  offl 
cials  treat  them  like  fellow  men,  not  patron- 
izing them  nor  treating  them  as  if  rebel- 
lious. So  in  this  country  a  Croatian  in- 
formant who  could  not  say  hard  things 
enough  about  the  experiences  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  said  to  me 
with  brightening  eyes,  "But  they  love  their 
American  employers.  The  owner  will  come 
in  of  a  morning,  perhaps,  and  say  'How  are 
you  Mike?  How  is  your  wife?'  "  So  far  does 
a  little  consideration  go. 

The  personality  that  the  emigrant  devel- 
ops in  America  is,  I  believe,  in  successful 
cases  something  higher,  and  (at  least  I  wish 
to  believe  so)  finer  than  the  old.  But  the 
change  that  takes  place  reminds  me  of  the 
process  by  which  the  individual  grows  from 
the  grace  and  simple  unconsciousness,  the 
imperfect  perfection  of  childhood,  from  its 
dependence  and  trustfulness  and  creative 
fancy,  through  the  ugly  period  of  the  shed- 
ding of  teeth  and  curls,  into  the  hobbledehoy 
period  of  conflicting  conditions— self-asser- 
tion and  helplessness,  rationality  and  ignor- 
ance— into  the  transitional  awkwardness  of 
self-consciousness  and  uneven  development. 
Thus  the  emigrant,  or  emigrant's  son  or 
daughter,  who  is  half  "Americanized,"  is 
often  in  a  disagreeable  phase. 

This  is  often  the  case  with  the  emigrant 
who  returns  to  the  old  country.  He  is  less 
docile,  less  contented,  perhaps  less  religious, 
often  self-assertive  and  rough  In  manner. 


Sometimes  he  gives  himself  airs  as  an 
"American,"  displays  the  silver  dollar  that 
adorns  his  watch-fob,  and  turns  the  heads 
of  the  boys  with  his  big  talk.  I  was  asked 
in  Croatia  why  it  was  that  men  who  came 
back  from  America  refused  to  take  off  their 
hats  in  the  bureau  of  an  official.  Some  of 
the  old  neighbors  are  impressed  by  such  dis- 
plays of  lack  of  deference;  others,  especially 
superiors,  are  scandalized. 

Of  less  timely  value,  but  important 
none  the  less,  is  her  study  of  Bohemian 
emigration,  which,  in  the  immigrant  cur- 
rent, has  ceased  to  be  a  factor,  while 
those  portions  of  the  book  which  deal 
with  the  newer  groups,  such  as  Slovaks, 
Poles,  and  Ruthenians,  are  as  intensely 
interesting  as  they  are  valuable. 

Naturally  the  smaller  and  perhaps  less 
interesting,  because  less  novel,  part  of 
the  book  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
Slavs  in  their  new  homes  in  the  United 
States.  Representing  as  it  does  journeys 
across  the  continent  among  the  scattered 
groups  of  Slavs,  the  same  keen  insight 
and  patient  study  which  the  author  brings 
to  other  phases  of  her  subject  make  it 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  a  subject 
upon  which  we  cannot  have  too  much 
light. 

Disappointing  is  the  fact  that  Profes- 
sor Balch  has  not  given  us  a  closing  chap- 
ter in  which  she  might  have  summed  up 
her  studies  with  some  vital  conclusions, 
perhaps  giving  us  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Jewish  youth  at  the 
Passover  Feast  as  he  reads  of  the  migra- 
tion of  his  people,  "What  mean  these 
things?" 

The  book  closes  with  imposing  statis- 
tical, bibliographical  and  other  notes, 
which  in  themselves  are  invaluable  to 
a  student  of  the  Slavic  peoples.  The  au- 
thor is  especially  to  be  commended  in 
bringing  all  her  work  and  especially  this 
part  up  to  date  in  the  minutest  details, 
although  it  is  possible  that  some  pages 
are  overburdened  by  footnotes,  especially 
when  they  refer  to  obscure  foreign  maga- 
zines, out  of  reach  of  the  many  readers, 
even  of  serious  students,  whom  her  book 
will  justly  attract. 

Charities  Publication  Committee  is  to 
be  heartily  commended  for  undertaking 
the  task  of  publication,  and  congratulated 
for  giving  to  this  most  interesting  and 
valuable  book  the  setting  it  deserves. 

June  25,  1910. 
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FIUECRACKERS    WITHOUT    POWDER, 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  reports 
indicate  how  rapidly  and  widely  the 
new  spirit  of  celebrating  Independence 
Day  has  permeated.  For  more  than  a 
century  the  celebration  of  this  Ameri- 
can holiday  has  conformed  very  closely 
to  the  Chinese  method  of  observing  New 
Year's  Day  —  for  what  reason  no  one 
seems  to  know  —  and  has  produced  an 
appalling  number  of  injuries  and  deaths, 
besides  the  heavy  loss  of  property  by  fires 
and  explosions.  The  proud  leadership 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  showing  the 
better  type  of  celebration  is  familiar  to 
readers  of  THE  SURVEY,  as  is  also  the 
.inference  on  the  subject  held  by  mu- 
nicipal delegates  in  connection  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Play  Congress  of  a  year  ago.1 
INJevVSpapers  in  scores  of  cities  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  movement  and  rendered 
effective  service  by  keeping  it  before  the 
people.  Last  year's  experience  in  the 
lessening  of  deaths  and  injuries  well 
warranted  encouragement  as  one  scanned 
the  newspapers  on  the  "day  after."  As" 
a  result,  the  new  spirit  for  the  commem- 

1  THE  SI.-RVEV.  July  .1,  1009. 
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oration  of  Independence  Day  has  now  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  national 
movement. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  of  the  larger  cities 
to  adopt  an  extremely  radical  measure 
to  prevent  the  needless  noise  and  slaugh- 
ter, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  seek  a  gen- 
uinely American  substitute  for  the 
Chinese  method  which  has  so  unfortu- 
nately cast  a  shadow  over  this  national 
holiday — and  the  latter  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  former;  prohibition  without 
substitution  is  ineffectual.  This  is  the 
record  that  Cleveland  made: 

1908         1909 

Deaths 12  o 

Injuries 70  o 

In  the  year  1908  Cleveland  had  a  par- 
ticularly distressing  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration. There  were  three  runaways 
on  July  2  caused  by  firecrackers,  which 
resulted  in  several  narrow  escapes.  On 
July  3  occurred  the  fatal  fireworks  ex- 
plosion and  fire  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
nesss  section.  The  supply  of  firecrackers 
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and  fireworks  in  a  five-  and  ten-cent 
store  was  touched  off  by  a  "sparkler" 
which  a  clerk  was  demonstrating  as  a 
perfectly  harmless  novelty.  The  store 
was  crowded  at  the  time.  In  the  panic 
that  followed  the  explosion  250  people 
rushed  to  get  out  of  the  building  that 
had  suddenly  become  a  blazing  furnace. 
Seven  were  carried  out  of  the  store  dead, 
two  died  later  and  twenty-five  were  in- 
jured, many  of  them  seriously.  The  vic- 
tims were  mostly  girls  under  twenty  and 
one  was  the  little  boy  who  had  been 
watching  the  "sparkler"  that  the  clerk 
said  was  harmless. 

That  same  day  a  fire  was  started  by 
fireworks  in  a  crowded  tenement  house, 
and  fifteen  people  were  carried  out  by 
the  firemen  to  save  their  lives.  Before 
ten  o'clock  at  night  twenty  arrests  had 
been  made  of  persons  who  were  endan- 
gering lives  with  cannon  crackers,  sky- 
rockets, dynamite  torpedoes  and  fire- 
arms. On  the  "glorious"  Fourth  one 
man  whose  heart  was  weak  died  from 
the  shock  of  a  cannon  cracker  explod- 
ing behind  him  ;  a  little  girl,  ten  years  old, 
was  accidentally  shot  and  killed  ;  a  young 
man  was  accidentally  killed  at  rifle  prac- 
tice; and  forty-five  persons  in  all,  were 
injured  in  accidents  directly  traceable  to 
the  celebration.  The  Fire  Department 
made  thirty-five  runs  to  fires,  nearly  all 
of  which  were  due  to  fireworks.  Some 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

So  great  was  the  public  indignation 
that  when  Councilman  Dan  Pfahl  intro- 
duced an  anti-fireworks  ordinance,  it  was 
quickly  passed,  in  spite  of  considerable 
opposition  from  dealers  in  fireworks. 
The  ordinance  was  more  drastic  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  consequences  than  that 
adopted  by  any  other  municipality  up  to 
that  time.  It  prohibited  absolutely  the 
sale,  use,  or  possession  of  firecrackers, 
toy  pistols  or  fireworks  of  any  and  every 
kind  within  the  limits  of  greater  Cleve- 
land. Provision  was  made  only  for  pub- 
lic displays  of  fireworks  under  the  di- 
rection or  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Service.  This  was  the  ordi- 
nance which  governed  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  in  the  year  1909. 

Early  in  June  a  group  of  people  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ordinance  began  to  formulate  plans  for 


a  Fourth  of  July  carnival.  It  was  rec- 
ognized that  it  should  be  distinctly  a  civic 
affair  and  that  it  should  appeal  to  the 
children  and  also  to  the  parents  as  a  par- 
ticularly good  way  of  celebrating  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Certain  of  the  school  au- 
thorities and  prominent  members  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  other  patriotic  organizations  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  execution 
of  the  plans. 

By  nine  o'clock  on  July  5  over  three 
thousand  children,  organized  into  rep- 
resentative bodies  from  schools, 
churches-,  settlements,  playgrounds  and 
various  neighborhoods,  assembled  for  a 
parade  through  the  principal  business 
streets  and  around  the  Public  Square 
where  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
counter-marching  in  front  of  the  review- 
ing stand  and  the  judges'  stand.  An 
American  flag,  eleven  by  eighteen  inches, 
attached  to  a  staff,  and  a  souvenir  pa- 
triotic badge  were  given  to  every  child 
irr  line.  Five  bands,  one  a  "rube". -band, 
together  with  several  boys'  fife  and  drum 
corps,  furnished  the  music. 

To  every  organization  having  more 
than  fifty  children  in  line  was  award- 
ed a  large  American  flag,  four  by 
six  feet,  mounted  on  a  staff.  Three 
beautiful  silk  banners  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  organizations  having  the 
largest  numbers  in  line.  Three  med- 
als, gold,  silver  and  bronze,  were 
awarded  for  the  most  unique  or  gro- 
tesque costume.  Boys  dressed  as  giant 
firecrackers  won  the  gold  medal.  For 
the  most  beautiful  costume  three  medals 
were  awarded  and  three  more  for  the 
most  patriotic  costume.  Besides  these 
there  were  several  special  prizes:  to  the 
boy  dressed  in  the  best  Indian  costume — 
as  it  happened,  he  was  of  Indian  paren- 
tage— to  a  girl  dressed  as  an  Indian  prin- 
cess, to  the  best  "Uncle  Sam,"  to 
the  girl  making  the  best  represen- 
tation of  Martha  Washington,  and  to  the 
best  Miss  Columbia.  To  four  excellent 
representations  of  George  Washington 
were  also  awarded  prizes,  and  a  young 
girl  received  a  prize  for  being  the  best 
line  captain. 

There  were  three  distinct  features  in 
the  parade.  The  first  was  the  portrayal  of 
every  nationality  in  the  city  of  Cleveland 
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represented  in  native  costume,  with 
American  flags  waving  over  all.  This 
was  called  the  "Congress  of  Nations." 
and  adults  were  admitted  if  dressed  in 
uniform  representing  some  patriotic  or- 
.  ganization  of  their  native  land.  It  was 
argued  that  in  a  city  like  Cleveland  with 
such  a  wide  representation  of  foreign 
nationalities,  no  more  distinctive  and  pa- 
triotic way  could  be  found  of  observing 
Independence  Day  than  to  express  sym- 
bolically what  is  actually  taking  place. 
In  this  industrial  and  commercial  center, 
natives  of  many  lands,  widely  separated 
in  regard  to  language,  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, are  fast  becoming  American  citi- 
zens: What  could  be  more  appropriate 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  than  a  symbolic 
expression  and  declaration  of  allegiance 
to  the  American  flag?  The  time  of 
preparation  was  too  short  and  the  idea 
too  new  for  its  complete  realization,  al- 
though probably  as  many  as  twenty-five 
nationalities  were  actually  represented  in 
the  parade  in  one  way  or  another. 

Pageants  and  floats  representing  inci- 
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cents  in  American  history  comprised  the 
second  feature.  Here  again  the  limited 
time  prevented  a  very  elaborate  display. 
Nevertheless  there  were  several  excel- 
lent floats.  A  large  picture,  Signing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
awarded  as  a  prize  for  the  best  float. 

The  third  feature  was  the  grotesque 
costuming  to  furnish  fun  and  amuse- 
ment, the  children  having  the  utmost 
freedom  in  originating  unique  and  fanci- 
ful dress.  There  were  the  fire-cracker 
boys,  the  clowns  and  donkey  carts, 
Mother  Goose,  Topsy  and  others.  In 
addition  there  were  other  special  fea- 
tures, such  as,  decorated  pony  carts,  the 
Ellsworth  Zouaves,  the  Roosevelt  boys, 
the  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  School  Cadets. 

At  the  close  of  the  parade  the  bands 
gathered  around  the  Soldiers'  Monument 
on  the  Public  Square  and  played  patri- 
otic airs.  The  twenty-four  judges  quick- 
ly selected  the  prize  winners  and  by 
twelve  o'clock  Cleveland's  first  Fourth  of 
July  carnival  was  over.  Nearly  "four 
miles  of  humanity"  had  packed  the 
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streets  and  the 
Public  Square 
to  admire  and 
applaud  the 
spectacle. 

The  Park 
Depart- 
ment  provided 
band  concerts 
and  some  spe- 
c  i  a  1  features, 
both  afternoon 
and  evening, 
and  the  parks 
were  packed. 
The  bathing 
beaches  were 
crowded  and 
every  amuse- 
ment park  had 
its  capacity  to 
entertain 
taxed.  At 
Brookside 
Park  in  the 
evening  the 
Sycamore 
Club,  with  spe- 
cial permission 

from  the  City  Council,  gave  a  fireworks 
display  that  was  largely  attended. 

There  was  not  a  death  or  an  accident 
that  could  be  attributed  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  day.  The  carnival  parade 
won  universal  approbation  as  a  sane  and 
patriotic  form  of  observance.  It  was 
declared  to  be  interesting  and  enjoyable 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  paraders 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  specta- 
tors. Every  newspaper  gave  it  hearty 
endorsement.  The  following  excerpts 
from  editorial  columns  are  typical  of 
what  was  said : 

Fine,  wasn't  it?  Not  a  person  killed  or 
wounded,  not  a  blaze  within  the  city  limits; 
the  flre  engines,  the  ambulances  and  the 
doctors  with  nothing  to  do!  The  children's 
parade  interesting;  joyous  youngsters  and 
happy  grownups  in  the  parks;  family  pic- 
nics on  the  lake  front.  A  vast  concourse  of 
people  celebrating  in  a  sane  and  safe  way. 
And  to-day  there  is  no  mourning  in  Cleve- 
land homes.  Fine,  wasn't  it? 

Cleveland's  first  firecrackerless  Independ- 
ence Day  yesterday  demonstrated  that  a  sane 
celebration  means  renewed  patriotism,  en- 
tnusiastic  observance  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  republic's  birth,  exaltation  of  the  flag, 
and  no  injuries  from  explosives.  There  was 
noise  a-plenty,  but  it  was  harmless  noise. 
Boys  used  whistles,  rattles,  paper  snappers 
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and  their  lungs. 
But  they  did 
not  use  cannon- 
fcrackers,  fire- 
works or  cap- 
pistols.  They 
seemed  happier 
than  they  did  a 
year  ago.  Par- 
e  n  t  s  seemed 
happier,  too,  for 
they  had  no 
fear  lest  a  child 
be  killed  or  in- 
jured in  cele- 
brating. 

There  have 
been  many 
Fourths  of  July 
celebrations  in 
Cleveland,  but 
none  like  this. 
In  point  of  dash 
and  color  and 
unrestrained  an- 
imation it  was 
perhaps  the 
most  unique 
parade  the  city 
has  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

Setting  the 
pace  for  the  en- 
tire  United 
States  in  the 
sane  celebration 
«  of  Independence 

Day,  Cleveland  proved  yesterday  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  half  a  million  peo- 
ple that  a  big,  civic  demonstration,  designed 
to  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children  and 
to  instill  in  their  minds  and  hearts  a  rev- 
erent patriotism,  is  to  be  the  popular  obser- 
vance of  the  future. 

A  thoroughly  representative  commit- 
tee of  300  is  now  working  enthusias- 
tically for  a  bigger  and  better  celebration 
of  the  same  description  this  year."  Some 
new  features  will  be  added.  Athletic 
contests  with  appropriate  prizes  will  be 
held  in  the  afternoon  in  at  least  two  of 
the  parks.  The  members  of  the  City 
Council  are  arranging  for  public  displays 
of  fireworks  in  the  evening  in  four  wide- 
ly separated  sections  of  the  city  and  an 
illuminated  fleet  has  been  proposed  for 
the  lake-front  celebration  in  the  evening. 
There  are  half  a  million  people,  at  least, 
in  this  country  who  are  convinced  that 
an  American  Fourth  of  July  is  prefer- 
able to  a  combination  of  an  oriental  New 
Year's  and  a  flamboyant,  gunpowder 
patriotism.  It  is  practically  certain  that 
the  new  Fourth  will  become  an  annual 
event  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

June  25,  I9IO. 


THE  DAY  OF  PENTECOST  AND  THE 
CITY  BUDGET1 

WILLIAM  R.  RICHARDS 


Acts  2:  i.  .  .  .  They  were  all  with 
one  accord  in  one  place. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Whit- 
sunday, the  fiftieth  day  after  Passion, 
seven  weeks  after  Easter.  Today  is  the 
anniversary  of  that  great  spiritual  ex- 
perience in  Jerusalem  by.  which  the 
Christian  church  first  awoke  to  full  self- 
consciousness.  The  narrative  in  the 
Acts,  though  brief,  shows  clearly  three 
things :  first,  what  the  disciples  had  been 
doing  before  this  experience  came;  sec- 
ond, by  what  signs  the  experience  made 
itself  known  through  the  city;  and  third, 
what  results  followed  from  the  experi- 
ence in  the  inner  life  of  the  infant 
church. 

A  word  or  two  on  those  three  points. 

1.  Before  this  Pentecostal  experience 
came  the  disciples,  gathered  in  the  upper 
room  of  some  friendly  house  in  Jerusa- 
lem, had  continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and   supplication   day   after  day 
for  ten  days :  and  they  were  still  gather- 
ing there  on  the  morning  of  the  Feast 
of  Pentecost,  all  with  one  accord  in  that 
one  place.    Then  and  there  the  experience 
came  upon  them. 

2.  The  sign  by  which  the  experience 
was  made  known  through  the  city  was 
that  these  disciples,  because  of  the  new 
spirit  that  had  now  come  into  them,  be- 
gan to  speak  in  such  a  strange  way  that 
all  sorts  of  people  in  the  city,  listening 
to  them,  were  pricked  to  the  heart.    Be- 
cause, as  they  said,  the  words  of  these 
Galileans  seemed  to  speak  to  them  "their 
own  familiar  tongue  in  which  they  were 
born."    A  spirit  of  fellowship. 

3.  The  result  of  the  experience  was 
that  the  disciples  themselves  now  began 

1  This  article  Is,  In  substance,  the  sermon 
preached  on  May  30,  1909,  by  the  late  Dr.  Rich- 
ards as  his  contribution  to  the  "Budget  Sunday" 
organized  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  under  a  representative  executive  com- 
mittee of  twenty  clergymen  headed  by  Bishop 
Greer.  The  object  was  "to  keep  the  clergy  of 
the  city  and  the  leaders  of  church  organizations 
Informed  as  •  to  the  progress  of  budget  requests 
for  social,  health  and  educational  needs  not  met." 
Dr.  Richards,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Brick  Pres- 
byterian Church,  died  January  7,  1910. 
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to  have  all  things  common.  One  of  them, 
the  good  man  Barnabas,  having  a  piece 
of  land  soon  sold  it  that  the  proceeds 
might  go  into  the  common  purse  for  the 
support  of  those  of  the  believers  whor 
coming  from  a  distance,  had  no  other 
means  of  support  in  Jerusalem.  And  this 
experience  was  followed  by  others. 

In  other  words,  this  new  spiritual  ex- 
perience of  Pentecost  bound  the  disciples 
together  into  what  could  be  truly  called 
a  fellowship  or  a  community:  i.  e.,  a 
company  of  people  with  common  inter- 
ests, who  were  going  to  live  their  life 
hereafter  in  a  kind  of  partnership,  a 
larger  family. 

So  the  whole  story  of  Pentecost,  and 
all  that  led  up  to  it,  always  impresses 
upon  us  this  one  thought  of  a  fellowship 
community.  That  very  term,  as  it  has 
made  a  place  for  itself  in  modern  speech 
both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  always 
carries  with  it  a  kind  of  Pentecostal 
flavor.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  ever 
be  fully  understood  without  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

A  community — think  how  much  the. 
term  means  as  we  apply  it,  for  instance, 
to  all  the  people  living  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  city  of  New 
York.  We  are  all  a  community,  a  fel- 
lowship, a  partnership,  having  very  many 
of  our  interests,  if  not  yet  all  of  them,  in 
common.  What  a  different  conception 
from  that  which  filled  the  mind  of  a  man 
like  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  looking  over 
the  city  in  which  he  lived  he  said,  "Is  not 
this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for 
the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might 
of  my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my 
majesty?"  Little  thought  in  his  heart  of 
any  partnership  of  interest  between  him- 
self and  his  toiling  subjects  and  the  multi- 
tude of  Hebrew  slaves  who  made  up  the 
population  of  the  city.  But  we  empha- 
size that  thought  of  partnership  every 
time  we  apply  this  Pentecostal  term  to 
the  whole  municipal  structure,  calling  it 
all  a  community.  It  means  that  our  more 
important  interests  here  as  citizens  are 
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not  rival  but  common.  Whatever  hurts 
one,  we  are  to  take  as  hurting  all ;  what- 
ever really  benefits  one  will  be  sure  to 
benefit  all.  And,  furthermore,  we  must 
all  expect  to  work  together  to  secure  the 
results  that  will  be  of  greatest  benefit  to 
all.  A  thorough-going  municipal  part- 
nership— that  is  the  ideal,  and  though  it 
is  still  far  from  realization,  that  is  what 
we  are  more  or  less  consciously  aiming 
at  when  we  call  this  vast  town  a  com- 
munity. 

I  think  we  are  making  somewhat  rapid 
progress  toward  seeing  what  it  is.  You 
take  this  proposal  that  has  gone  out  to 
our  churches  that  on  one  of  the  last 
two  Sundays  of  this  month  something 
be  said  from  the  pulpit  about  the  city 
budget  for  the  next  year.  It  is  a  frank 
recognition  of  our  common  interest  in 
that  matter.  As  citizens  we  are  all  of 
us  concerned  in  the  question  how  much 
money  is  to  be  spent  by  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  city  government  in  the 
year  1910;  and  what  common  interest  it 
is  to  be  spent  for. 

Some  of  us  had  failed  to  understand, 
perhaps.  Careful  and  troubled  about 
other  things,  we  had  ignored  this,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  politicians,  or  whoever  would 
attend  to  it.  Others  of  us,  perhaps,  had 
been  keenly  aware  of  interests  involved, 
but  to  us  they  seemed  rival — not  com- 
mon, but  rival ;  one  department  a  rival 
of  another,  as  to  which  could  get  the 
larger  slice  from  the  cake ;  or  the  interests 
of  taxpayers  who  wanted  to  give  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  in  conflict  with  those  of 
office-holders  and  favored  contractors 
who  wanted  to  get  as  much  as  possible. 
Not  common,  but  rival ;  not  a  community  ; 
the  whole  department  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration a  kind  of  Armageddon  with 
conflicting  hosts,  and  shouts  for  the 
victors,  and  woe  for  the  vanquished  when 
the  day  of  battle  is  done.  Some  of  us 
had  thought  so,  and  it  has  often  looked 
so.  But  all  that  is  contradicted  any  time 
you  speak  this  grand  old  Pentecostal 
word  and  call  New  York  a  community ; 
and  it  is  set  aside  by  this  present  pro- 
posal that  we  as  citizens,  recognizing 
our  common  interest,  should  calmly  face 
this  difficult  problem  of  next  year's  budg- 
et, and  see  how  best  we,  working  to- 
gether, can  promote  the  welfare  of  this 


great  municipal  partnership  in  which  each 
of  us  holds  a  share. 

For  under  the  illumination  of  such  a 
spirit  as  was  poured  out  at  Pentecost, 
the  citizens  of  New  York  must  learn  that 
the  interests  which  we  hold  in  common 
are  really  larger,  and  more  important 
to  each  of  us,  than  any  of  those  other 
interests  where  we  had  seemed  to  meet 
as  rivals  or  antagonists.  An  intelligent 
office-holder  would  know  that  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  his  department 
would  be  more  desirable  for  himself  (as 
well  as  for  the  taxpayers)  than  any  pos- 
sible graft  that  he  might  secure  through 
inefficiency  and  waste.  Our  interests 
are  common.  That  conviction  has  been 
embodied  in  this  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  which  has  been  busying  itself 
over  the  city  accounts,  assuming  that  it 
is  for  the  real  interest  of  everyone  that 
they  should  be  straightened  out,  and  the 
daylight  permitted  to  shine  through  all 
their  dark  complications. 

This  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  One 
of  our  evening  papers  last  week  criticised 
some  of  the  pulpit  utterances  of  last  Sun- 
day as  too  gentle :  "This  talk  about  sci- 
entific bookkeeping  and  economy,"  it 
was  said,  "will  elect  no  reform  admin- 
istration," etc.  That  may  be  true,  but 
the  writer  quite  mistakes  the  issue.  New 
York  is  not  at  present  conducting  an  elec- 
tion ;  time  enough  for  that ;  and  this  par- 
ticular movement  has  no  reference  to 
such  a  matter.  New  York  is  preparing 
to  make  out  its  budget  for  next  year. 
And  all  of  us,  whatever  our  party  or  po- 
sition, or  our  probable  vote  at  the  next 
election,  are  interested  that  the  right 
items  should  get  into  it,  and  the  wrong 
items  be  kept  out.  And  the  city  govern- 
ment, recognizing  this  common  interest, 
seems  now  to  welcome  suggestion  and  in- 
formation from  anybody  who  has  any  to 
give.  Before  July  I51  any  citizen,  or 
group  of  citizens,  is  encouraged  to  com- 
municate with  any  department  head, 
showing  how,  in  the  work  of  that  de- 
partment, money  can  be  saved,  or  where 
more  money  needs  to  be  spent. 

If,  for  instance,  any  of  you  have  any 
convictions,  or  know  of  any  facts,  bear- 
ing on  the  need  of  more  playgrounds  for 

1  July  15  Is  the  date  when  department  .heads 
must  send  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  their  requests 
for  the  coming  year. 
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the  children,  you  ought  before  July  15 
to  communicate  them  to  the  Department 
of  Parks  and  perhaps  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

If  you  know  anything  of  the  need  of 
further  reform  of  tenements,  doing  away 
with  dark  rooms,  etc.,  communicate  those 
to  the  Tenement  House  Department,  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

If  you  have  any  definite  knowledge 
as  to  what  has  been  done,  and  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis,— and  some  of  you  have — some  of 
the  most  important  steps  in  that  move- 
ment have  been  taken  in  connection  with 
the  work  at  Christ  Church,  a  most 
blessed  work.  But  at  the  utmost  the 
work  at  Christ  Church,  or  any  other 
chuqfh,  or  all  our  churches  put  together, 
could  reach  only  a  small  proportion  of 
all  the  victims  from  that  disease.  These 
many  separate  efforts  are  greatly  blessed 
in  themselves,  and  have  been  experi- 
mental toward  the  very  much  larger 
work  which  the  whole  city  as  a  com- 
munity ought  to  be  doing  for  itself.  And 
therefore,  as  soon  as  it  knows  what  to  do, 
the  city  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  any 
preventive  knowledge  and  experience 
that  any  of  us  have  gained  in  the  mat- 
ter. And  before  July  15  is  the  time  to 
give  them  the  benefit,  if  it  is  to  be  serv- 
iceable for  this  year. 

And  that  is  a  good  instance  of  what 
should  be  the  relation  between  these 
many  separate,  private,  tentative  efforts 
at  improving  the  city,  and  the  larger 
united,  community  reform  by  which 
some  day  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  some  of  the 
tracts  that  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research.  One  of 
them  alludes  to  a  recent  statement  by  a 
prominent  financier  and  philanthropist 
that  "there  is  not  money  enough  for  the 
work  of  human  uplift  and  that  there 
never  can  be."  The  tract  contradicts 
that  statement.  Admitting  that  there  is 
not  money  enough  to  do  all  this  uplift 
work  by  the  methods  of  private  and  iso- 
lated philanthropy,  it  affirms  that  there 
is  money  in  abundance  to  do  the  work 
when  properly  administrated  bv  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  instancing  in  proof 
the  almost  entire  abolition  of  smallpox 
in  New  York,  and  of  yellow  fever  in 


Cuba.  "These  results,"  the  tract  says 
truly,  "were  accomplished  by  getting  gov- 
ernments to  do  their  jobs  well,  not  by 
private  people  trying  to  do  the  govern- 
ment work.  This  work  of  uplift,  before 
it  can  be  fully  accomplished,  waits  for  a 
more  general  recognition  of  our  common 
interests  as  a  community." 

Common  interests  as  between  office- 
holders and  taxpayers.  This  bureau 
seems  to  have  gone  to  work  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  officers  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment generally  would  welcome  any 
such  co-operation  in  uncovering  abuses, 
and  doing  away  with  waste  and  incom- 
petence. In  many  instances  the  results 
have  justified  this  assumption,  which 
leads  them  to  say  in  another  tract  that 
"inefficiency  of  government  is  primarily 
due  to  badness  of  methods  rather  than 
to  badness  of  men.  Efforts  to  correct 
misgovernment  have  too  frequently 
failed,  or  have  had  only  passing  success, 
because  men,  not  methods,  were  changed 
or  attacked.  Public  interest  in  so-called 
good  government  must  be  sustained,  not 
by  scandal  regarding  personalities,  but 
by  reiteration  of  facts  as  to  acts  com- 
mitted, and  community  needs  not  met.'7 

"Community  needs  not  met'' — the  old 
Pentecostal  phrase,  you  notice.  The  en- 
couraging feature  in  this  entire  effort  at 
civic  uplift  is  that  it  bases  itself  squarely 
and  consciously  on  that  great  Pentecostal 
truth,  and  hopes  for  success  only  through 
a  heartier  application  of  that  Pentecostal 
principle,  that  we,  the  people  of  New 
York,  old,  young,  rich,  poor,  office-hold- 
ers, taxpayers,  all  of  us  constitute  a  com- 
munity ;  and  that  the  greatest  interest  of 
each  of  us  is  the  common  interest  of  all 
of  us  that  we  should  have  a  beautiful, 
healthy,  intelligent,  morally  and  physic- 
ally safe  city  to  live  in.  It  was  an  ideal 
not  only  for  the  infant  church,  but  for 
the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  any  other 
city,  when  that  Spirit  of  Pentecost  opened 
the  eyes  of  those  believers  to  the  truth 
of  the  common  interest  which  bound 
them  all  together  into  a  community. 

But  now  will  you  turn  back  to  ask 
whether  all  these  Pentecostal  truths  have 
any  peculiar  significance  for  the  church 
which  they  have  not  yet  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  And  I  believe  they  have,  in- 
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.asmuch  as  the  church  is  made  up  of  those 
who  recognize  this  new  Spirit  for  God's. 
,  .  .  But  when  we  say  the  community 
of  New  York  today,  we  no  longer  mean 
some  little  religious  group  of  believers  in 
a  godless  town ;  we  mean  the  town.  All 
the  people  in  the  town,  good  and  bad, 
are  included.  We  cannot  exclude  any  of 
them  from  our  thought  of  the  com- 
munity, however  unmindful  some  of 
them  have  seemed  of  its  significance,  and 
however  unworthy  of  its  benefits.  The 
church  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  point  of 
conscious  contact  between  the  whole 
-community  and  God. 

The  one  great  service  of  the  churches 


of  New  York,  therefore,  as  they  stand 
here  among  all  the  many  good  institutions 
in  the  city,  is  to  keep  them  all  mindful  of 
that  divine  purpose  which  is  working 
through  them,  and  which  through  all 
their  varied  activities  shall  some  day 
make  the  community  of  New  York  a  real 
and  blessed  fact.  The  inner  life  of  the 
church  itself,  every  church — this  church 
— ought  to  be  continually  showing  the 
world  how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing 
it  is  for  men  to  dwell  together  in  good 
will  and  mutual  helpfulness,  as  it  was  in 
the  Old  Testament  Pentecost  days,  a  true 
community  through  the  love  of  God 
that  has  come  into  us  all. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

Having  received  several  letters  from  so- 
cial workers  commending  the  position  taken 
In  my  criticism  of  the  Page  bill  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY of  May  28,  I  have  hoped  to  see  further 
references  to  the  matter  in  later  issues. 
Failing  that  may  I  beg  the  rarely  desired 
privilege  of  "talking  back"  a  bit  to  the 
editorial  strictures  upon  my  article? 

In  the  first  place  I  have  been  long  aware 
of  the  legal  definition  of  prostitution,  as  cited 
"by  the  editor,  and  as  variously  stated  in  the 
•codes  of  many  states  and  different  countries. 
But  THE  SURVEY  is  the  last  journal  to  which 
I  should  look  for  a  narrow  and  technical 
rather  than  a  broad  and  social  definition  of 
a  social  offense!  Socially  considered,  pros- 
titution is  both  a  business  of  women  (and  as 
•such  outlawed  as  a  technical  offense)  and  a 
vicious  indulgence  of  men,  without  whose 
patronage  there  could  be  no  such  business. 
There  are  therefore  of  necessity  two  part- 
ners at  least  to  the  transaction  and  the  fact 
Is  becoming  increasingly  recognized  even  In 
statute  law.  In  a  kindred  field,  that  of 
chronic  inebriety,  we  are  beginning  to  see 
and  to  fit  the  law  to  the  new  perception 
that  it  cannot  justly  be  a  legal  offense  to 
sell  liquor  to  a  "persistent  drunkard"  (as 
•one  English  law  defines  It),  and  at  the  same 
time  no  technical  offense  for  such  a  person 
to  continue  to  buy  liquor.  The  new  laws 
•concerning  inebriety  make  it  an  offense 
punishable  by  the  withdrawal  of  liberty,  or 
a  disease  that  leads  to  hospital  commitment 
for  an  Indefinite  period,  for  a  person  to  be 
a  chronic  drunkard  and  persistently  to  seek 
indulgence  of  his  socially  dangerous  appe- 
tite. 

In  the  case  of  prostitution  there  Is  dire 
need  for  a  "rational  method"  of  legal  proced- 
ure for  convicted  persons.  This  must  begin 
(as  a  consensus  of  the  specially  competent 


on  this  question  have  long  agreed)  with  the 
absolute  abolition  of  the  present  fine,  short- 
term  workhouse  sentence,  and  other  forms 
of  "in  and  out"  treatment  of  many-times 
convicted  offenders.  That  is  the  first  step, 
and  that  the  Page  bill  does  not  take  except 
in  the  case  of  diseased  persons.  It  may.  be 
indeed  that  the  "physical  examination"  pro- 
vided for  is  expected  to  secure  this  abolition 
of  irrational  treatment  by  a  subterfuge.  If 
so  the  use  of  a  subterfuge  is  wrong,  and  the 
maximum  term  of  "one  year"  is  insufficient 
for  the  mirnose  desired.  The  second  steo  in 
a  rational  treatment  of  the  prostitute  class 
Is  inexorable  sentence,  for  an  indeterminate 
period,  to  the  right  sort  of  an  institution; 
one  in  which  physical  examination  and 
treatment,  industrial  training  and  mental 
and  moral  education  may  do  their  utmost  to 
fit  the  women  for  a  return  to  normal  and 
honest  life.  A  hurried  physical  examina- 
tion in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  police  court, 
and  with  a  view  to  helping  the  magistrate 
to  decide  upon  the  disposition  of  the  case,  is 
preposterously  inadequate  for  any  thorough- 
going physical  care  of  this  unfortunate  and 
socially  dangerous  class  of  offenders.  The 
woman  physician  In  the  Institution  for 
women  misdemeanants  Is  now  considered  a 
necessity  and  provided  for  by  law,  and  the 
leisurely  and  long-continued  investigation 
and  treatment  of  physical  condition  needed 
in  the  diseases  incident  to  this  form  of 
wrong-doing,  can  be  given  only  after  sen- 
tence and  during  seclusion  in  such  an  Insti- 
tution. The  third  step  In  the  rational  treat- 
men  of  the  prostitute  class  Is  to  put  under 
permanent  custodial  care  those  who  are 
proved,  after  a  suitable  trial,  to  resist  all 
these  physical,  mental,  industrial  and  moral 
aids  to  self-recovery,  and  therefore  proved 
unfit  for  normal  life. 

The  lessening  of  venereal  disease,  which 
may  well  form  the  basis  of  the  next  health 
crusade  after  the  white  plague  is  conquered, 
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requires  far  more  than  "rational"  treatment 
of  the  technically  defined  prostitute  class;  it 
requires  the  physical  examination  and  the 
long-continued  and  in  many  cases  perman- 
ent custodial  care  in  work-colonies  of  men 
"vagrants",  and  the  "dropped  people"  of  both 
sexes  who  have  proved  themselves  too  weak 
or  too  vicious  for  self-control  and  self-direc- 
tion. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  practical  difficul- 
ties in  applying  an  "equal  standard  of 
morals"  to  men  and  women.  I  am  far  from 
taking  the  position  tbat  we  must  wait  for 
that  before  treating  th^>  ''restitute  clars  of 
women,  as  technically  defined  by  law,  in  a 
radically  effective  manner  in  the  interest  of 
social  protection  against  physical  disease 
and  moral  degeneracy.  But  the  Page  bill 
does  not  offer  an  all-round  method  of  such 
radical  treatment  and  it  does,  in  so  far  as 
it  goes,  give  currercy  to  the  unjust  and 
social'y  dargerous  fallacy  that  venereal  dis- 
ease is  checked  in  any  serious  degree  by  the 
superficial  and  occasional  examination  and 
"lock-hospital"  treatment,  of  that  small  por- 
tion of  prostitute  women  who  are  at  any 
given  time  urder  arrest  and  sentence. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  "rational  meth- 
ods of  treatment"  of  all  classes  of  offenders! 
Let  us  move  step  by  step  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  society  against  all  manner  of  pre- 
ventable disease.  But  let  us  take  counsel 
in  respect  to  the  legal  treatment  of  nrosti- 
tute  women  of  the  actual  history  of  such 
treatment  in  foreign  countries,  and  not  en- 
tangle a  difficult  question  with  any  form  of 
legal  extension  &f  the  double  standard  in  a 
court  orocedure  that  places  emphasis  upon 
lessening  disease  in  a  permanent  prostitute 
class,  rather  than  on  preventive  work  in  the 
direction  of  moral  regeneration  and  the  per- 
manent isolation  of  socially  dangerous '  per- 
sons. 

Whether  or  not  "the  people  of  New  York 
would  consider  for  a  moment  the  licensing 
of  prostitution,"  the  provisions  of  the  Page 
bill  to  which  objection  is  here  taken  do  in- 
corporate a  method  of  legal  procedure  which 
has  formed  a  distinct  part  of  every  such  sys- 
tem of  licensing,  and  has  repeatedly  opened 
the  way  for  such  license,  and  does  in  itself 
tend  to  reinforce  that  basic  injustice  of  the 
ages  which  constitutes  one  act  a  negligible 
moral  quantity  in  a  man  and  a  legal  offense 
In  a  woman. 

It  is  one  thing  to  refuse  to  act  "rationally" 
toward  the  curtailing  of  the  powers  for  evil 
of  technical  offenders  among  women,  and 
quite  another  to  introduce  into  a  bill,  aimed 
most  intelligently  toward  the  reformation 
and  elevation  of  court  procedure,  a  method 
of  treatment  of  a  single  class  of  offenders 
which  has  formed  the  crux  of  all  license  sys- 
tems,— namely,  the  determination  of  "sen- 
tence" and  of  "release  from  custody"  by 
physical  conditions  merely  or  chiefly. 

I  decline  to  be  left  in  the  class  of  the 
"irrational"  because  I  side  with  that  justice 
which  has  so  far  abundantly  proved  itself 
In  human  experience  as  unalterably  opposed 


to  the  theory,  that  adequate  protection  of  so- 
ciety against  the  effects  of  the  social  evil 
can  be  gained  by  trying  to  make  a  few  un- 
fortunate women  of  the  streets  temporarily 
less  diseased! 

ANNA  GABLIN.  SPEN<  KK. 
New    York. 


To  THE   EDITOR: 

We  hear  much  of  the  "Brotherhood  of 
Man";  how  much  more  ought  there  to  be 
a  "Sisterhood  of  Woman."  All  honor  to 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer  in  her  communication 
to  THE  SURVEY  (issue  of  May  28),  in  regard 
to  the  "Page  bill."  Every  woman's  club  or- 
ganized in  the  great  world-movement  for 
human  betterment  should  endorse  her  ar- 
ticle, particularly  the  part,  "Prostitution  in 
all  its  forms  is  an  offence  requiring  two 
parties  for  commission,  the  woman  who  sells 
and  the  man  or  men  who  buy  in  the  vicious 
exchange."  I  note  in  the  editor's  reply  his 
contention  that  this  "offence  requiring  two 
parties  for  commission"  is  not  accurate. 
This  contention  is  as  old  as  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  The  editor  quotes  as  authority  (Peo. 
vs.  Parshal,  6  Park.,  134);  and  various  other 
man-made  authority  in  evidence  of  his  con- 
tention. Have  we  nothing  but  "unwritten 
laws"  for  the  prostitutor,  which  Webster 
defines  as  "one  who  submits  himself,  or 
offers  another  to  vile  purposes"?  Why  is  it 
we  hear  so  little  of  this  class,  prostitutors, 
so  infinitely  more  to  be  condemned  than 
their  victims? 

I  never  hear  of  these  fallen  sisters  of 
whom  our  Lord  took  such  kindly  notice,  and 
admonished  to  "go  and  sin  no  more,"  but  I 
seem  to  see  them  in  their  budding  woman- 
hood, with  the  God-given  instinct  of 
motherhood,  filled  with  a  trust  and  confi- 
dence that  are  also  God-given  and  should  be 
guarded  and  protected  as  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  life,  but  regarded  only  as  a  prey 
for  some  vile  prostitutor. 

Let  us  have  laws;  written  laws  for  this 
vilest  of  all  brutes,  the  prostitutor. 

MRS.  ROBERT  C.  WAGXES. 

Albany. 

"LEAGUE  FOR  MEDICAL  FREEDOM" 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Euyirg  newspaper  space  appears  to  be 
the  latest  method  of  opposing  a  popular 
movement.  Within  a  few  weeks,  three  en- 
ormous advertisements,  by  a  so-called 
"League  for  Medical  Freedom,"  have  ap- 
peared in  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try urging  people  to  write  their  congress- 
men in  protest  against  the  Owen  bill  for  a 
national  department  of  health.  Much  to 
tbe  amusement  of  congressmen,  these  adver- 
tisements have  resulted  in  numerous  tele- 
grams, based  on  the  absurd  idea  that  the 
Owen  bill  aims  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

The    result    may    be    to   aid,    rather   than 
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hinder,  the  progress  of  the  health  move- 
ment. Already  newspaper  editorials — such 
as  that  which  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times — resent  the  buncombe  of  these 
advertisements. 

But  besides  adding  to  the  "gaiety  of  na- 
tions", this  incident  has  created  an  appetite 
among  the  general  public  for  more  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  this  opposition  signifies.  As 
president  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
on  National  Health,  which  was  challenged 
in  these  advertisements,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  following  facts: 

First,  As  a  bulletin  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  indicates,  the  real  strength  of 
the  opposition  evidently  comes  from  com- 
mercial interests,  such  as  the  quack  medi- 
cine interests  and  others  who  have  reason 
to  fear  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act.  While 
Christian  Scientists  and  other  "drugless" 
cults  are  denouncing  drug  doctors  and  de- 
nouncing a  "medical  trust"  which  does  not 
exist,  these  cults  are  themselves  playing  into 
the  hands  of  a  drug  trust  which  does  exist. 

Second,  Under  our  constitution,  the  federal 
government  could  not,  if  it  would,  regulate 
the  practice  of  medicine. 

Third,  The  Owen  bill  contains  no  provi- 
sions aimicg  to  regulate  the  practice  of  med- 
icine. 

Fourth,  Section  8,  in  the  Owen  bill,  the 
section  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
"chemical,  biological,  and  other  standards," 
has  been  eliminated  entirely  from  the  bill, 
although  only  a  heated  imagination  could 
have  construed  this  section  as  attempting  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Fifth,  Senator  Owen  did  not  prepare  his 
bill  at  the  instance  either  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  or  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  on  National  Health.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred heartily  endorse  the  bill  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  other  numerous  health  bills 
now  before  Congress. 

Sixth,  The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on 
National  Health  is  not  a  medical  organiza- 
tion. It  did  not  originate  with  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  but  with  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  It  is  allied  with  the  American 
Medical  Association  only  in  the  same  sense 
that  it  is  allied  with  labor  organizations, 
farmer  organizations,  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  various  other  agencies  which  are 
working  to  imnrove  public  health. 

Seventh,  While  opposed  to  fraudulent 
quackery,  which  is  always  imposing  "fake" 
medicines  and  cure-alls  on  the  public,  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  National 
Health  is  not  devoted  to  any  particular 
school  of  medicine  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Curiously  enough,  it  was  a  Christian  Scien- 
tist who  moved  the  aopointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred.  Many  members  of 
our  committee  have  been  noted  for  their  in- 
dependence of  conventional  medicine,  among 
them  being  ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University,  William  H.  Allen,  Mr.  Bok,  edi- 


tor of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal,  Horace- 
Fletcher,  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Pres.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Mrs.  Jonn  B.  Henderson,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  S.  S.  McClure  of  McClure's 
Magazine.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Newton,  who  has 
called  attention  to  some  merits  in  osteo- 
pathy, and  Nathan  Strau?.  I  may  add  that 
in  my  report  on  National  Vitality  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  I  put  myself  on  record  as 
favoring  "medical  freedom".  I  can  endorse- 
almost  all  of  the  position  on  that  subject 
taken  by  Mr.  Flower. 

Eighth,  A  department  of  health  in  Amer- 
ica like  the  Department  of  Health  in  Ger- 
many or  anywhere  else  will  have  better 
things  to  do  than  regulate  the  practice  of 
medicine.  It  will  regulate  the  misbranding 
of  foods  and  drugs  (there's  the  rub!),  the 
pollution  of  streams,  the  inspection  of  meats 
and  quarantine,  and  will  obtain  and  distrib- 
ute information  in  regard  to  health  of  hu- 
man beings  just  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture does  in  regard  to  the  health  of  hogs 
and  cattle. 

When  the  "League  for  Medical  Freedom" 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  horizon,  our  move- 
ment had  encountered  substantially  no  oppo- 
sition except  among  quacks  and  quack  medi- 
cine proprietors.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
movement  has  the  support  of  the  president, 
of  both  political  parties,  as  expressed  in 
their  platforms,  of  scientific,  philanthropic, 
medical  and  labor  organizations  and  the* 
granges,  as  well  as  of  the  life  insurance 
companies,  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  of  Gen.  WTalter  Wyman  of 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice. The  general  public  will  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  these  endorsements,  especially 
the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  life  insurance' 
companies,  can  be  in  the  interests  of  a  "med- 
ical trust." 

For  further  information,  I  would  refer 
the  reader  to  Bulletin  41  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  about  to  be  issued  (address 
Drawer  45,  New  Haven,  Conn.),  to  the  Sen- 
ate reports  (Nos.  1  and  2)  on  hearings  on 
S.  6,049  (address  Senate  document  room)  ta 
House  reports  of  hearings  on  health  bills 
June  2-6  (address  document  room  House  of 
Renresentatives)  to  Senator  Owen's  speeches 
(address  Senator  Owen)  and  to  my  report 
on  National  Vitality  (Senate  document  419). 

IRVING  FISHER. 

President  Committee  of  One  Hundred" 
on   National   Health. 

Yale  University. 

POOR  LAWS  OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM" 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  looking  through  the  Records  of  New 
Amsterdam  and  the  Journal  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  New  York  for  1691-1743  and 
1743  to  1775,  I  came  across  a  number  of  ref- 
erences that  have  a  bearing  on  the  relation 

'References :  Records  of  New  Amsterdam.  Vol. 
VI.  :uo.  :!.".:_'.  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  New  York.  1691-1743:  1743-1775;  Index  under 
"Poor." 
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of  the  state  to  the  care  of  the  poor.  During 
the  Dutch  regime  and  the  early  years  of 
the  English  regime  the  state  made  no  direct 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  poor.  Peter 
Stuyvesant  permitted  the  Jews  to  live  in 
New  Amsterdam  on  condition  that  they 
would  care  for  their  own  poor. 

In  the  Court  Minutes  of  New  Amsterdam 
for  1671  appears  the  following  item: 

"Uppon  the  petition  of  John  Folshaue  de- 
siering  some  support  and  Relieff  in  his 
Sickness;  the  Court  do  Recommend  to  the 
Deakons  of  this  Citty  to  inquire  and  examin 
into  the  truth  of  the  said  petition  and  to 
make  a  Returne  thereof  to  this  Court  and 
in  the  meanwhile  to  allow  him  some  sup- 
port in  his  Sicknesse." 

At  the  May  session  of  1671  of  the  court 
of  New  Amsterdam,  the  deakons  of  the  Re- 
formed Christian  Church  complained  that 
they  were  charged  with  some  of  the  poor  of 
the  Lutheran  profession  "notwithstanding  a 
collection  is  made  for  the  poore  in  the  said 
Lutheran  Church:  as  also  that  the  Deakons 
of  the  said  Lutheran  Church  do  not  accord- 
ing to  Custome  in  a  Publicq  Meeting  deliver 
up  their  account  how  they  have  disposed  of 
the  monney  soo  Collected  as  aforesaid." 
After  hearing  both  sides  of  the  case,  the 
court  ordered  the  deakons  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  to  take  charge  of  their  own  poor 
and  to  "yearly  deliver  up  their  accounts  in 
a  publicq  Meeting  in  the  same  Manner  as  in 
the  reformed  Christian  Church  of  this  Citty 
until  this  day  hath  been  practicable." 

Until  1683,  each  church  was  expected  to 
provide  for  its  own  poor.  In  that  year  state 
provision  for  the  maintaining  of  the  poor 
was  made.  At  the  first  session  of  the  first 
assembly  of  the  New  York  Legislature  an 
act  was  passed  for  maintaining  the  poor  and 
preventing  vagabonds.  Similar  acts  were 
passed  from  time  to  time.  In  1695,  a  bill 
was  passed  to  enable  the  cities  and  counties 
of  New  York  and  Albany  to 'relieve  the  poor 
and  defray  their  necessary  and  public 
charges.  During  the  administration  of  John 
Nanfan,  the  lieutenant  governor,  a  general 
act  was  passed  repealing  an  act  entitled 
"An  Act  for  defraying  the  publick  and  nec- 
essary charge  throughout  this  province,  for 
maintaining  the  poor  and  preventing  vaga- 
bonds, and  for  appointing  a  more  effectuall 
meanes  for  defraying  the  public  and  neces- 
sary charge  in  each  City  and  County  and 
for  maintaining  the  Poor  and  preventing 
Vagabonds."  November  20,  1702,  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  better  support  and  maintain- 
ing of  the  poor  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  future.  The  following  year,  the  Legis- 
lature passed  another  act  "for  the  better  ex- 
plaining and  effectuall  putting  in  Execution 
An  Act  of  Grenerall  assembly  Intitled  An 
Act  for  defraying  of  the  publick  and  neces- 
sary charge  throughout  this  province  and 
for  mainlining  the  Poor  and  preventing  Vag- 
abonds." 

No  other  poor  act  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature until  1740,  a  period  of  thirty-seven 
years.  In  1740,  1743,  1760  and  1770  acts 


were  passed  for  the  better  relief  of  the  poor 
in  Dutchess  county.  In  1744  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Suffolk  and  Orange;  in  1747,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Suffolk;  in  1763,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  the  manor  of  Cortlandt 
in  the  county  of  West  Chester.  This  last  act 
was  amended  in  1775. 

As  late  as  1754,  state  provision  for  the  • 
election  of  overseers  of  the  poor  was  made 
although  New  York  city  had  overseers  of 
the  poor  as  early  as  1691.  In  November, 
1754  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  "for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Dutchess  Ctounty;  to  en- 
able the  Inhabitants  of  the  several  Precincts 
thereof  to  elect  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and 
to  ascertain  the  places  of  their  respective 
meetings."  In  1768,  a  similar  act  was 
passed  to  enable  the  freeholders  and  inhab- 
itants of  the  several  towns  and  precincts  in 
the  counties  of  Ulster  and  Orange  to  elect 
overseers  of  the  poor  at  their  annual  meet- 
ings. 

Two  other  provisions  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature before  the  Revolution  are  interesting. 
In  1770,  an  act  was  passed  for  charging  the 
care  of  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  the  town  of  Kingston  in  Ulster  county, 
upon  the  trustees  of  the  freeholders  and 
commonalty  of  the  said  town.  In  1773  a 
step  forward  was  made  in  an  act  that  pro- 
vided for  the  settlement  and  relief  of  the 
poor.  In  the  settlement  of  the  poor  the 
state  was  behind  New  York  city  which  made 
provision  for  a  hospital  for  the  poor  in  1699, 
and  for  a  workhouse  and  poorhouse  in  1736. 
SAMUEL  P.  ABELOW. 

Brooklyn. 

THE  ERIE  CHAPEL 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  read  a  letter  from  Olive  Smith  in  THE 
SURVEY  entitled  Wanted:  A  Man  to  Save 
Boys,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  feel- 
ing expressed  therein.  I  am  engaged  in 
just  the  task  that  she  is  engaged  in,  t.  e., 
trying  to  find  a  worker  to  have  charge  of  a 
reading  and  game  room  for  boys  and  girls. 

I  wish,  however,  to  say  that  there  is  one 
church  which  is  doing  its  duty  to  the  boys 
and  girls  as  she  rightly  suggests  they  all 
ought  to  do.  That  church  is  the  Erie 
chapel,  1347  West  Erie  street,  in  the  heart 
of  the  seventeenth  ward  of  Chicago.  Our 
church  is  a  seven-day  in  the  week  church. 
It  is  open  forenoons  for  a  free  kindergarten. 
It  is  open  every  afternoon  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  use  reading  and  game  rooms  and 
gymnasium.  It  is  open  every  evening  for 
various  industrial  and  religious  classes. 
Such  work  is,  of  course,  very  hard  on  the 
workers  but  it  is  well  worth  while.  We  min- 
ister to  upwards  of  2,000  each  week.  Our 
Sunday  school  enrolled  over  1,000  last  year. 
The  pastor  has  more  children  who  know  his 
name  and  greet  him  on  the  street  than  any 
other  pastor  in  Chicago,  unless  it  be  those 
who  are  engaged  in  a  similar  work. 

It  is  true  as  Miss  Smith  states  that  if  every 
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church  would  do  this  there  would  be  a  far 
better  chance  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
city. 

The  day  is  coming  when  far  more  churches 
will  seek  to  minister  to  the  whole  life  of  the 
people.  What  this  small  church  in  the 
midst  of  working  people  has  done  any 
church  can  do  if  it  will. 

We  beg  to  be  excepted  from  the  general  in- 
dictment of  the  churches  though  we  may 
be  only  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
(REV.)  MARION  G.  COLE. 

Erie  Chapel,  Chicago. 

WEEDING  OUT  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  am  very  sorry  that  it  was  necessary  for 
you  to  remind  me  twice  of  the  two  dollars 
I  should  pay  you.  I  do  indeed  realize  the 
importance  of  reading  this  excellent  maga- 
zine. The  truth  is,  I  have  been  unable  to 
remit  the  money  before  because,  by  slow 
and  diligent  labor  paid  at  the  rate  of  three 
cents  an  hour,  I  have  been  earning  the 
money  by  weeding  the  garden.  After  this 
manner  I  spent  the  first  two  weeks  of  my 
vacation,  the  scorching  sun  peeling  the  skin 


from  the  back  of  my  neck.  This  serves  to 
show  to  some  small  extent  how  much  I 
value  my  SURVEY.  Enclosed  find  a  money 
order  for  two  dollars. 

(Miss)  

California. 

JOURNAL  OF  CONSTRUCTIVE  PEDAGOGY 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

THE  SURVEY  gives  the  wider  vision,  the 
broader  outlook  which  a  teacher  needs — and 
needs  more  (probably)  than  a  member  of 
other  professions.  In  these  days  of  much 
speaking  about  the  social  aim  of  education, 
the  "social  heritage,"  "social  efficiency"  and 
the  like,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  away  from 
the  insipid  reiteration  of  the  commonplace, 
and  the  elaborate  mystifying  expression  of 
the  simple,  to  the  frank,  clear  expression  of 
social  views  that  are  remarkable  for  their 
penetrating  insight  and  their  constructive 
character.  Probably  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  THE  SURVEY  is  its  grip  on 
things,  its  hold  on  reality — a  sore  need  in 
pedagogy.  THE  SURVEY  is  a  journal  of  con- 
structive pedagogy,  and  it  is  an  inspiration. 
EDWARD  A.  FITZPATRICK. 

High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York. 
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Second  Child  Conference. — The  second  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Child  Conference  for 
Research  and  Welfare  at  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  June  29  to  July  3,  promises 
to  be  as  interesting  an  event  as  the  opening 
meeting  a  year  ago.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to  se- 
cure co-operation  between  institutions  and 
organizations  engaged  in  the  scientific  study 
of  childhood  and  the  societies  and  individ- 
uals working  for  child  betterment;  to  pro- 
vide parents,  teachers  and  others  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  children, 
with  the  results  of  the  scientific  study  of 
children.  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark, 
is  president  of  the  conference  and  Henry  S. 
Curtis  secretary. 

The  conference  this  year  takes  up  home 
education,  libraries,  clinics,  kindergarten, 
recreation,  neglected  children,  reform 
schools,  immigrant  children  industrial  in- 
surance, school  gardens,  infant  mortality, 
school  hygiene,  fresh  air  schools,  eugenics, 
hookworm,  federal  children's  bureau,  child 
labor,  probation,  parental  responsibility  and 
the  like,  with  a  report  on  the  Worcester  sur- 
veys of  childhood  by  Dr.  Hall  and  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  child  welfare  by  Dr.  Curtis. 

Correction. — A  review  of  Elizabeth  Good- 
now's  novel,  The  Market  of  Souls,  published 


by  Mitchell  Konnerley,  appeared  in  THE 
SURVEY  of  May  28  in  The  Trend  of  Things. 
The  footnote  gave  the  price  of  the  book  as 
ninety-four  cents  which  was  not  correct. 
The  book  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22nd  street,  New  York, 
for  $1.25,  or  it  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for 
$1.33. 

Home  for  Slavic  Immigrants. — The  Slav- 
onic Immigrant  Society,  of  which  Prof.  M. 
T.  Pupin  of  Columbia  University  is  presi- 
dent, has  established  an  Immigrants'  Home 
to  shelter  Slavs  who  have  no  friends  with 
whom  to  stay  while  looking  for  work.  The 
home,  which  is  at  436  West  Twenty-third 
street,  was  in  great  part  made  possible  by 
Helen  Hartley  Jenkins's  gift  of  $30,000.  It 
is  directed  by  Alois  B.  Koukol,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Slavonic  Immigrant  So- 
ciety's many  activities  since  its  organization 
in  1907.  It  accommodates  about  twenty- 
five  persons. 

This  new  enterprise  supplements  the  so- 
ciety's work  of  providing  Slavs,  who  include 
some  twelve  nationalities,  with  financial  re- 
lief, legal  protection  from  those  who  prey 
on  newly  arrived  immigrants,  and  means  of 
livelihood  through  its  employment  bureau. 
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THE  SURVEY 
THIS    WEEK 

The  quickening  conscience  of  the 
churches  in  regard  to  industrial  ques- 
tions has  been  widely  commented  on  over 
a  term  of  years,  but  nowhere  else  has 
there  been  so  complete  and  illuminating 


hem  ministers  acknowledge  their  re- 
sponsibility for  getting  at  the  truth  of  the 
situation  and  for  helping  unsnarl  it,  and 
in  that  lies  perhaps  the  most  significant 
point  not  only  of  the  investigation  but 
of  the  strike  itself.  If  a  body  of  local 
ministers  in  any  industrial  town  in  the 
country  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  held 


a  summary  of  the  actual  and  official  steps    -responsible    for    knowing    about    condi- 


taken  as  in  Professor  Taylor's  Industrial 
Survey  in  this  issue.  It  forms  a  signifi- 
cant and  imposing  roster.  Many  individ- 
ual churches  are  opening  certain  of  their 
services  to  free  discussion  of  labor  and 
civic  problems,  whole  dioceses  and  de- 
nominations are  organizing,  a  religious 
survey  has  been  made  in  the  Huntington 
Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  for- 
eign population 
and,  most  im- 
portant of  all 
at  the  moment, 
the  Commis- 
sion on  the 
Church  and 
Social  Service, 
r  e  p  r  e  s  e  n  t- 
ing  the  Federal 
Council  of  the 
Churches  o  f 
Christ  in 
America,  has 
made  a  report 
on  South  Beth- 
lehem and  its 
steel  strike 
which  did  not 
lack  courage  to 
find  the  local 
Protest- 
ant ministers 
"too  far  aloof 
from  the  work- 
ingman  to  un- 
derstand h  i  m 
and  win  his 
confidence." 
The  Bethle- 
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tions  and  for  acting  upon  them,  we  shall 
have  eventually  a  wonderfully  efficient 
and  responsive  nucleus  of  public  spirited 
men  upon  whom  the  public  can  call  for 
appropriate  action  in  times  of  industrial 
stress. 

Of  the  other  larger  movements,  per- 
haps the  formation  of  the  Chicago  Citi- 
zenship Congress,  representing  Catholic, 

Protestant  and 
Jewish  church 
clubs,  and  the 
General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Church 
o  f  Columbus, 
organized  b  y 
Rev.  Washing- 
t  o  n  Gladden, 
are  the  most 
significant. 

When  action 
o  n  industrial 
lines,  or  a  con- 
gregation's at- 
titude toward 
industrial 
progress, 
comes  to  a  fo- 
c  u  s  in  one 
church,  local 
prejudices  and 
all  sorts  of 
other  elements 
complicate  the 
situation.  I  n 
Schenec- 
tady,  for  in- 
stance, Rev. 
Dr.  Lunn  was 
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McCutcheon  in  Chicago  Tribune. 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  INSANE  FOURTH  PA- 
RADE, NOW  GOING  OUT  OF  STYLE. 
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practically  forced  from  his  pulpit  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  socialist,  with  the 
result  that  he  organized  a  people's  church 
in  a  theater  which  has  drawn  congrega- 
tions of  1,500  men  on  Sunday  evening 
week  after  week.  Mr.  Richard's 
thoughtful  article  on  Mr.  Lunn's  work 
and  its  significance  in  so  bustling  an  in- 
dustrial community  as  Schenectady,  is 
particularly  timely.  Since  Professor 
Taylor's  article  was  written,  Alexander 
Irvine's  special  relations  with  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  in  New  York  have  been 
terminated  by  action  of  the  vestry.  The 
after  meetings  Sunday  evenings  at  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  which  have 
been  going  on  for  three  years,  have 
been  associated  largely  in  the  public  mind 
with  socialist  propaganda,  though  many 
speakers  have  participated  along  other 
lines.  It  is  evident  from  the  addresses 
made  by  Dr.  Grant,  the  rector,  and  oth- 
ers, at  the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Irvine, 
that  the  vestry  was  not  a  unit  in  termi- 
nating Mr.  Irvine's  connection.  The  so- 
called  "intellectual"  socialists  have  taken 
up  Mr.  Irvine's  cause  with  enthusiasm, 
and  are  planning,  it  is  said,  to  utilize  his 
services  in  organizing  all  over  the  coun- 
try some  sort  of  "free"  church  in  which 
socialist  doctrines  will  presumably  be 
preached  from  a  religious  angle  much 
as  Mr.  Irvine  has  preached  them  at  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension. 


The  incisive  question — "Can  citizen- 
ship be  fulfilled  by  philanthropy  ?"- 
which  Mrs.  Emmons  Elaine  raises  and 
discusses  with  significant  fearlessness, 
finds  a  very  practical  answer  in  the  story 
of  City  Neighbors  at  Play  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  playground  conference  at 
Rochester.  The  two  points  of  view  are 
thus  very  opportunely  brought  together 
in  this  issue.  For,  by  her  personal  pro- 
motion of  the  social  use  of  Chicago  parks 
and  playgrounds,  Mrs.  Elaine  has  ex- 
emplified the  possibility  of  identifying 
private  citizenship  and  public  philan- 
thropy. Her  interest  in  the  civic  value 
of  play  naturally  develoned  from  her 
recognition  of  the  claim  of  public  educa- 
tion. Her  own  large  contributions  to  the 
educational  and  other  equipment  of  her 
city  have  never  relieved  her  of  any  civic 
obligation  to  render  personal  service 


either  in  public  office  or  in  private  status. 
Her  endowment  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
her  establishment  of  the  Francis  W. 
Parker  school  nearer  her  home,  were  rea- 
sons for,  rather  than  an  exemption  from,, 
a  full  term's  service  on  the  Chicago 
Board  .of  Education. 

Her  practical  interest  in  improving 
housing  conditions  never  allowed  her  to 
be  content  with  the  volunteer  private  ef- 
forts of  the  City  Homes  Association. 
So  intent  was  she  in  securing  better  pub- 
lic control  of  housing  conditions  that 
she  carried  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
the  mandamus  proceedings  which  estab- 
lished Charles  B.  Ball's  claim  to  the  chief 
sanitary  inspectorship  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Although  by  competitive  ex- 
aminations he  had  headed  the  civil  serv- 
ice list  eligible  for  this  appointment,  it 
was  refused  him  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  not  been  a  resident  of  the  state. 
Thus  the  larger  public  good  was  achieved 
by  securing  the  confirmation  of  the  law 
permitting  the  city  to  obtain  expert  serv- 
ice from  outside  the  state  in  offices  ex- 
acting such  requirements. 

Notwithstanding  her  example  and  ef- 
fort in  making  philanthropy  and  citizen- 
ship thus  tributary  to  each  other,  she 
does  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  higher 
claim  of  citizenship,  or  to  express  the 
decided  conviction  that  the  community 
should  have  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  land  at  its  own  command 
for  the  common  welfare,  even  though 
a  far  smaller  proportion  of  wealth 
were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  rich  for 
philanthropic  or  any  other  purposes. 
Mrs.  Elaine's  own  widely  recognized  sta- 
tion in  American  society  and  her  well 
deserved  personal  influence  add  great 
significance  to  this  notable  utterance. 


Governor  Hugfhes  has  approved  the  bill 
carrying  into  effect  September  I  next  the 
recommendations  of  the  Page  Commis- 
sion on  Courts  of  Inferior  Jurisdiction. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  in  previous 
issues  of  THE  SURVEY.  In  a  memoran- 
dum accompanying  the  bill,  the  governor 
says  that  the  wisdom  of  some  of  its  pro- 
posals "has  been  challenged,"  but  that 
"they  are  the  result  of  painstaking  study 
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by  the  commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  of  a  most  difficult  subject  and 
the  city  of  New  York  should  not  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  avail  itself  of  the  tests 
and  experience  which  the  bill  wrll  per- 
mit." The  chief  objections  to  the  bill 
have  been  on  the  part  of  those  who 
feared  misuse  of  the  provisions  regard- 
ing the  social  evil — finger  print  identifi- 
cation, medical  examination  and  hospital 
treatment  for  diseased  prostitutes.  The 
bill  makes  comparatively  small  advances 
in  these  directions  and  we  hope  that  the 
formulation  of  a  more  rounded  campaign 
against  the  social  evil  will  be  carried  for- 
ward unflaggingly. 

PROTECT     FAMILIES 
OF  ALIEN  LABORERS 

,  The  movement  for  an  improved  liabil- 
ity law  in  Wisconsin  discloses  a  very  seri- 
ous special  defect  in  the  present  law 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  remedied.  The 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
a  non-resident  alien  cannot  maintain  an 
action  to  recover  damages  for  the  death 
of  a  relative  in  an  industrial  accident  on 
the  ground  that  local  statutes  are  not 
framed  for  the  benefit  of  aliens  living 
abroad.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  made  similar  decisions  and, 
in  the  case  of  Giuseppa  Raffaela  Maio- 
rano  vs.  B.  and  O.,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  in  April,  1909,  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  court. 
The  appeal  was  taken  to  the  federal  court 
on  the  ground  that  the  decision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  court  infringed  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy. 
Justice  Moody  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  federal  court  in  the  following  words : 

Article  3  (of  this  treaty)  stipulates  for 
the  citizens  of  each,  In  the  territory  of  the 
other,  equality  with  the  natives  of  rights 
and  privileges  in  respect  of  protection  and 
security  of  person  and  property.  It  cannot 
be  contended  that  protection  and  security 
for  the  person  or  property  of  tho  plaintiff 
herself  have  been  withheld  from  her  In  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  because 
neither  she  nor  her  property  has  ever  been 
within  that  territory.  She  herself,  there- 
fore, Is  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  her  ar- 
ticle. The  argument,  however,  is  that  if 
the  right  of  action  for  her  husband's  death 
is  denied  to  her,  he,  the  husband,  has 
not  enjoyed  the  equality  of  the  protection 


and  security  for  his  person  which  this  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  assures  him.  It  Is  said 
that  if  compensation  for  his  death  Is  with- 
held for  his  surviving  relatives,  a  motive 
for  caring  for  his  safety  is  removed,  the 
chance  of  his  death  by  unlawful  violence  or 
negligence  is  increased,  and  thereby  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  his  person  are  ma- 
terially diminished.  The  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  a  full  compliance  with  the  treaty 
demanded  that,  for  his  protection  and  se- 
curity, this  action  by  his  surviving  rela- 
tives should  lie.  The  argument  Is  not  with- 
out force.  Doubtless  one  reason  which  has 
Induced  legislators  to  give  to  surviving 
relatives  an  action  for  death  has  been  the 
hope  that  care  for  life  would  be  stimulated. 

Another  reason  for  such  legislation,  quite 
as  potent,  was  the  desire  to  secure  compen- 
sation to  those  who  might  be  supposed  to 
suffer  directly  and  materially  by  the  death. 

Without  dwelling  further  upon  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  legislation  of  this  kind, 
and  assuming  that  both  might  be  calculated 
in  some  degree  to  increase  the  protection 
and  security  of  persons  who  may  be  exposed 
to  dangers,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
tection and  security  thus  afforded  are  so  in- 
direct and  remote  that  the  contracting  pow- 
ers cannot  be  fairly  thought  to  have  had 
them  in  contemplation. 

If  an  Italian  subject  sojourning  in  this 
country,  is  himself  given  all  the  direct  pro- 
tection and  security  afforded  by  the  laws  to 
our  own  people,  including  all  rights  of  ac- 
tions for  himself  or  his  personal  representa- 
tives to  safeguard  the  protection  and  secur- 
ity, the  treaty  is  fully  complied  with,  with- 
out going  further  and  giving  to  his  non- 
resident alien  relatives  a  right  of  action  for 
damages  for  his  death,  although  such  action 
is  afforded  to  native  resident  relatives,  and 
although  the  existence  of  such  an  action 
may  indirectly  promote  his  safety. 

In  sixteen  states  and  one  territory — 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Georgia.  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas  Kentucky  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington and  Arizona — this  question  has 
been  settled  in  the  affirmative  and  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Bartlett  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  decision  quoted  above. 
The  New  York  decision  (Alfson  vs. 
Bush  Company)  reads  as  follows: 

The  principle  underlying  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  is  manifestly  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  suffer  pecuniary  loss  when 
a  laborer  or  servant  Is  killed  by  the  negli- 
gent act  of  an  Individual  or  corporation  em- 
ploying him.  The  clear  intention  of  the 
legislature  is  that  the  negligent  employer 
shall  no  longer  escape  the  consequences  of 
his  act  by  the  death  of  his  servant,  but  shall 
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respond  In  damages  to  those  who  have  suf- 
fered pecuniary  loss. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  argument 
springing  from  public  policy,  sound  reason, 
or  a  proper  discrimination  between  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  or  alien  that  should  pre- 
vent the  husband,  wife  or  next  of  kin  of 
the  laborer  killed  by  reason  of  his  employ- 
er's negligence  from  receiving  those  dam- 
ages that  a  jury  has  awarded  a  local  repre- 
sentative who  derives  his  authority  from 
and  acts  under  the  control  of  the  surrogate's 
court.  The  damages  are  imposed  on  a  neg- 
ligent employer  as  compensation  to  those 
who  suffer  by  his  act;  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason,  as  it  seems  to  us,  why  they  should 
not  be  paid  to  the  survivors,  whether  resid- 
ing here  or  in  some  foreign  jurisdiction. 
The  statute  not  only  benefits  the  survivors 
but  protects  the  laboring  man,  as  it  tends 
to  enforce  observance  by  his  employe  of 
the  rules  requiring  him  to  furnish  his  ser- 
vant a  safe  place  in  which  to  work.  The 
laborer  leaving  wife  and  children  behind 
him  and  coming  here  from  abroad,  has  a 
right  to  enter  into  a  contract  of  employment, 
fully  relying  on  the  statute. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  problem  is  par- 
ticularly serious.  The  foreign  population 
of  this  state  was  in  1900  15.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  while  between 
1901-1909,  almost  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  alien  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  declared  Pennsylvania 
their  destination.  The  vast  majority  are 
employed  as  laborers  in  the  mines  and  a 
large  proportion  have  left  their  families 
at  home.  Employers  may  take  advan- 
tage of  this  fact,  in  some  cases  giving 
these  laborers  the  more  dangerous  work ; 
in  others,  where  the  maiority  of  the 
workers  are  foreigners,  risking  the  safe- 
ty of  the  natives  as  well,  by  neglecting 
to  adopt  preventive  measures  against 
accidents. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  limited 
to  protecting  foreigners  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Wisconsin.  Twenty-eight  states  and 
one  territory  have  as  yet  made  no  decis- 
ion in  regard  to  the  rights  of  aliens,  and 
the  constant  danger  of  the  precedent 
established  by  these  two  states  being  fol- 
lowed by  others  makes  amendments  to 
their  laws  a  matter  of  national,  even  of 
international,  importance. 

THE  COMMISSION 
ON     CONGESTION 

Congestion  of  population  is  officially 
recognized  by  Mayor  Gaynor's  appoint- 


ment of  the  New  York  City  Commission 
on  Congestion  of  Population  which  will 
continue  its  studies  until  March  instead 
of  for  a  brief  term  of  ninety  days  as 
originally  planned.  Of  the  nineteen 
members,  ten  are  aldermen  and  nine  un- 
official members  including  Prof.  Frank 
J.  Goodnow  of  Columbia,  Allan  Robin- 
son of  the  Allied  Real  Estate  Interests, 
and  John  J.  Flynn  representing  organ- 
ized labor.  The  chairman  is  Jacob  A. 
Cantor,  who  has  been  borough  president 
of  Manhattan  and  state  senator,  and  the 
secretary,  Benjamin  C.  Marsh  of  the 
Congestion  Committee. 

The  public  hearings  thus  far  held  have 
proved  the  liveliest  sort  of  affairs.  Tene- 
ment and  land  owners  have  been  present 
in  numbers  and  have  denied  with  the 
greatest  vigor  that  congestion  exists  in 
New  York  or  is  possible  under  the  pres- 
ent tenement-house  law.  Congestion,  of 
course,  is  a  relative  term.  To  most  of 
us  it  stands  for  the  superlative  degree  of 
the  word  crowding — crowding,  over- 
crowding, congestion ;  and  we  have  be- 
lieved it  exists  to  a  degree  to  be  recog- 
nized even  by  those  who  profit  from  it. 

At  a  hearing  on  the  lower  East  Side 
small  real  estate  men  pressed  their  claims 
that  congestion  does  not  exist  or,  if  it 
does,  that  it  is  a  necessary  and  natural 
condition  of  affairs.  The  meeting  almost 
resulted  in  a  riot.  On  the  other  hand, 
tenants  made  some  interesting  sugges- 
tions. One  was  that  the  city  build  ten 
thousand  small  houses  out  on  Long 
Island.  Another  suggestion  was  a  high- 
er rate  of  taxation  on  land  than  on  im- 
provements, while  various  speakers  urged 
the  distributing  of  factories  outside  the 
city,  and  cheap  transportation.  One 
East  Side  spokesman  made  an  interesting 
suggestion — to  perform  a  major  surgical 
operation  by  cutting  streets  through  all 
the  East  Side  blocks,  thus  dividing  them 
into  squares  of  less  than  half  their  pres- 
ent size. 

The  commission  has  adopted  a  gen- 
eral plan  and  scope  of  investigation  for 
all  borough  hearings,  and  for  the  hearing 
given  the  Metropolitan  Parks  and  Play- 
ground Association  and  other  organiza- 
tions. This  takes  into  account  present 
congestion  and  room  overcrowding,  eco- 
nomic and  administrative  causes  of  con- 
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gestion,  methods  of  relief  and  preven- 
tion abroad,  methods  to  relieve  present 
and  prevent  future  congestion  in  New 
York  for  immediate  adoption,  and  the 
relation  of  rapid  transit  to  congestion. 
Twelve  sub-committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

GOOD  FELLOWSHIP 
CLUB     OF    VASSAR 

Not  only  the  "college  world"  but  the 
community  at  large  has  been  well  served 
by  the  students  and  alumnae  of  Vassar 
College  in  successfuly  initiating  a  demo- 
cratic co-operation  between  the  Students' 
Association  and  the  maids  who  serve  in 
the  dormitories,  dining  hall,  kitchen  and 
laundry.  For  years  there  have  been 
personal  and  smaller  efforts  in  the  con- 
duct of  classes  and  clubs,  but  within 
three  or  four  years  the  student  body  and 
class  committees  have  united  to  organ- 
ize this  social  service  within  the  college 
community  and  promote  its  efficiency 
and  permanency  by  securing  a  building 
equipment,  a  capable  supervisor  and  an 
endowment. 

In  a  setting  of  evergreens,  with  a 
lovely  lawn  in  the  foreground  and  the 
glass  arches  of  the  college  conservatory 
at  one  side,  the  Good  Fellowship  Club- 
house stands  as  a  unique  though  integral 
part  of  the  college  equipment.  It  is  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  beautiful 
campus  ensemble,  with  its  gray,  green- 
trimmed  walls,  and  dull  red  tile  roof. 
Within,  its  spacious  living  room  and 
open  •  hearth,  library  and  cosy  dining 
room  invite  those  who  seek  its  social  fel- 
lowship to  use  the  home  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  the  domestic  rooms 
above  and  the  laundry,  kitchen  and  store- 
room below. 

Here  the  maids  belonging  to  the  Good 
Fellowship  Club — 130  of  them  already — 
entertain  their  friends,  prepare  their  re- 
freshments, use  the  sewing  machine, 
wash  and  iron  their  own  clothes,  get  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  make  at 
home  the  stranger  coming  from  the 
countryside  or  over  sea  to  serve  with 
them  the  great  college  household.  Here 
they  may  seek  or  accept  service  from  the 
college  girls  in  learning  English,  cook- 
ing, sharing  the  treasures  of  literature, 


art  and  music,  and  in  taking  from  them 
their  own  share  of  play  and  games,  folk 
dances  and  the  maypole — for  which  the 
college  gymnasium  is  used  weekly. 

But  so  democratic  has  been  the  consid- 
eration of  those  who  built  and  support 
the  clubhouse  for  those  who  use  it,  that 
none  but  invited  guests  of  the  maids'  own 
Good  Fellowship  Club  may  even  visit 
the  house.  The  student  body  and  the 
club  membership  meet  and  mingle  in  the 
"council"  and  in  the  classes,  clubs  and 
recreational  groups. 

The  college  girls,  besides  providing  for 
maintenance  and  the  resident  supervisor, 
have  given  or  raised  $10,000  for  the 
building,  and  $17,000  toward  an  endow- 
ment. In  appreciation  of  this  goodwill  the 
Good  Fellowship  maids  have  contributed 
one  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  their 
dues. 

The  college  women  on  their  part  rec- 
ognize the  reflex  advantages  to  them  and 
the  college  of  having  this  viewpoint  of 
democratic  vision  and  the  natural  points 
of  contact  it  affords  for  giving  and  get- 
ting a  larger  share  of  human  experience. 

Beyond  these  reciprocal  values  to  those 
immediately  concerned,  there  is  a  wider 
social  service  being  rendered  by  this  suc- 
cessful initiative  at  Vassar.  A  type  of 
self  -  governing,  self  -  respecting,  self- 
supporting  co-operation  between  college 
women  and  working  women  has  been 
established,  which  is  sure  to  prompt  simi- 
lar organization,  equipment  and  effort 
both  within  and  beyond  the  campus  of 
other  institutions.  And  a  real  community 
service  is  being  rendered  to  the  families, 
neighborhoods  and  localities  from  which 
the  maids  come,  as  well  as  to  the  homes 
in  which  many  of  them  will  become  wives 
and  mothers. 

IN  BEHALF  OF 
THE  EPILEPTIC 

Most  reforms  are  brought  about  either 
through  the  compelling  efforts  of  a  single 
strong  personality  or  as  the  effective  re- 
sults of  organization.  What  Dorothea 
Dix,  single-handed,  accomplished  for  the 
insane  a  few  decades  ago,  a  small  and 
earnest  group  have  been  accomplishing 
for  the  epileptic  during  recent  years. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
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Association  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy 
and  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Epilep- 
tics, and  its  yearly  volume  of  transac- 
tions, attractive  in  form  and  always  in- 
teresting in  matter,  have  served  during 
the  past  few  years  to  stimulate  efforts 
for  better  and  more  adequate  care  and 
treatment  of  a  class  sorely  neglected, 
never  wanted,  and  seldom  receiving  the 
best  treatment  for  their  mysterious  and 
dreaded  disease.  At  the  time  the  asso- 
ciation was  organized,  there  were  but 
few  who  took  any  interest  in  the  needs 
of  epileptics  dependent  on  public  aid, 
and  they  were  those  whose  connection 
with  charitable  work  made  them  realize 
the  deplorable  condition  of  these  suffer- 
ers, who  could  turn  for  help  only  to  coun- 
ty almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the 
insane. 

At  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  held  in  Baltimore  a  few 
weeks  ago,  reports  from  the  various 
states  showed  that  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand patients  are  now  being  cared  for  in 
special  state  institutions,  while  two  other 
states — making  eleven  in  all — have  al- 
ready established  colonies.  Preliminary 
work  has  been  done  in  Illinois,  but  an  ap- 
propriation by  the  Legislature  is  needed 
to  start  the  state  colony. 

The  work  of  the  national  association 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  educational 
and  medical.  At  the  morning  session 
reports  of  progress  from  the  different 
states  and  from  Canada  were  made. 
Vital  questions  and  brief  discussions,  af- 
fording an  interchange  of  views,  and  in- 
formation, added  interest  to  the  meeting. 

While  the  progress  in  arousing  inter- 
est in  the  epileptic  shows  gratifying  re- 
sults, hardly  more  than  a  start  has  been 
made.  It  is  said  that  there  are  today 
in  the  United  States  at  least  175,000  epi- 
leptics, and  of  these  large  numbers  should 
be  rescued  from  utterly  unsuitable  sur- 
roundings. The  situation  in  Maryland, 
the  needs  of  the  large  number  of  epilep- 
tics for  whom  there  is  no  adequate  pro- 
vision, and  the  necessity  for  establishing 
a  special  institution,  were  discussed  by 
Dr.  Arthur  P.  Herring,  secretary  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission  of  Maryland. 

The  purpose  of  Letchworth  Village, 
the  new  colony  for  the  epileptic  and 


feeble-minded  in  New  York  state,  was 
described  by  the  secretary,  Franklin  B. 
Kirkbride.  Contrasted  with  the  lack  of 
provision  in  Maryland,  the  establishment 
in  New  York  of  this  second  colony, 
which  is  to  supplement  the  work  of 
Craig  Colony  at  Sonyea,  points  the  way 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  followed 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that 
the  New  York  Legislature  named  its  new 
institution  in  honor  of  William  Pryor 
Letchworth,  the  first  president  of  the 
national  association. 

The  president's  address  by  Dr.  W.  F. 
Drewry  of  Virginia,  on  the  Utility  of 
Organization,  was  a  strong  plea  for  the 
extension  of  the  work  on  practical  lines 
of  well  directed  effort. 

With  true  southern  hospitality  the 
Maryland  Psychiatric  Society  monopo- 
lized the  interval  between  the  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions,  and  gave  a  de- 
lightful opportunity  for  social  inter- 
course and  more  intimate  discussions. 

An  interesting  series  of  scientific  pa- 
pers followed.  Their  variety  and  scope 
emphasized  the  broad  field  being  cov- 
ered by  the  medical  men  who  are  ap- 
proaching today  the  purely  medical  and 
surgical  aspects  of  the  disease,  studying 
its  phenomena,  carrying  out  prolonged 
and  carefully  planned  treatment,  and 
seeking  the  causes  of  the  disease  and  the 
best  methods  of  control  and  cure. 

The  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
coming  year  are:  President,  Dr.  M.  L. 
Perry.  Parsons,  Kansas ;  vice-presidents. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Shanahan,  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  and 
C.  H.  Grasty,  Baltimore;  secretary  and 
treasurer  Dr.  J.  F.  Munson,  Sonyea; 
editor  of  the  transactions,  Dr.  W.  P. 
Spratling,  Maryland. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF    PHILANTHROPY 

At  the  formal  opening  exercises  of  the 
summer  session  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy  June  20,  Otto  T.  Ban- 
nard,  vice-president  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  presided,  and,  after 
a  few  introductory  remarks,  introduced 
as  the  speakers  of  the  evening,  Homer 
Folks,  Alexander  Johnson,  and  Carl 
Kelsey.  the  latter  having  general  super- 
vision of  the  summer  session.  Dr.  Lind- 
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say,  the  director  of  the  school,  gave  a 
brief  closing  address,  and  an  informal 
reception  by  the  association  of  former 
students  was  given  to  the  students  and 
guests  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  the 
exercises.  The  topic  of  the  evening  was 
Public  Charitable  Institutions.  Mr. 
Folks  spoke  of  those  in  New  York  state, 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties of  institutional  officers,  and  all 
the  speakers  emphasized  the  great  need 
of  a  more  enlightened  public  interest  and 
better  public  support  for  public  chari- 
table institutions. 

This  year's  summer  session  is  organ- 
ized in  four  sections,  which  has  made 
possible  greater  specialization  and  small- 
er classes.  The  usual  standards  of  ad- 
mission have  been  retained,  and  all  of 
the  courses  are  planned  primarily  as  nor- 
mal courses  for  experienced  workers 
rather  than  beginners.  The  Charity  Or- 
ganization Institute  ran  through  June 
under  the  direction  of  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond of  the  Charity  Organization  De- 
partment of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. Its  membership  included  secre- 
taries, executive  officers  and  visitors  of 
charity  organization  societies  in  nineteen 
cities,  representing  ten  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Canada.  Its 
workers  prepared  a  report  upon  their 
home  localities,  following  a  prescribed 
outline,  and  these  reports  were  used  as  a 
basis  of  a  discussion  of  case  work,  in- 
vestigation, treatment,  relief,  co-opera- 
tion and  administration,  as  departments 
of  the  normal  work  of  a  charity  organ- 
ization society. 

The  general  course,  whose  exercises 
began  on  June  21  and  will  end  July  29. 
is  devoted  to  the  Problems  of  In- 
stitutional Relief,  Public  and  Private. 
Twenty-eight  persons  are  enrolled,  rep- 
resenting twenty-two  cities  and  fourteen 
states.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  this  class  live  in  New  York 
city.  About  one-fourth  of  them  are  col- 
lege graduates  and  half  of  the  whole 
number  enrolled  have  had  some  college 
training.  With  one  exception  all  have 
had  some  previous  experience  in  social 
work. 

The  two  remaining  sections  will  not 
convene  until  Tilly  5.  One  is  a  course 
for  playground  workers  and  the  other 


a  course  in  handicraft,  games,  ingenuity 
work  and  physical  exercises,  arranged 
especially  for  attendants  in  public  insti- 
tutions, so  that  they  can  teach  this  work 
in  turn  to  inmates,  using  it  as  a  basis 
for  recreational  and  disciplinary  features 
of  their  work.  Both  courses  offer  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  field  and  prac- 
tice work,  combined  with  two  hours  of 
classroom  work  each  day.  Through  the 
co-operation  of  the  commissioner  of 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  several  pri- 
vate agencies,  the  recreational  facilities 
of  New  York  will  be  utilized. 

THE  SCHOOL'S  MOST 
SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 

The  closing  of  the  work  of  the  last 
academic  year  recorded  the  most  suc- 
cessful year's  work  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  and  was  fitly  celebrated  by  simple, 
informal  exercises  for  the  students  of 
the  full  year's  course  and  of  the  evening 
course.  Both  groups  of  students  held 
also  their  respective  classday  functions, 
at  which  in  lighter  vein  they  recounted 
the  many  pleasant  experiences  of  the  year 
spent  together.  Many  of  the  graduates 
of  the  year's  course  have  already  entered 
work  in  important  positions.  One  be- 
comes a  factory  inspector  for  the  state 
of  New  York;  another,  investigator  for 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee; 
one,  the  financial  secretary  of  an  anti- 
tuberculosis  association  in  Elizabeth. 
N.  J.,  and  another  secretary  of  an  anti- 
tuberculosis  association  at  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.  One  becomes  chief  probation  offi- 
cer at  Columbus ;  two  enter  settlement 
work,  and  another  will  engage  in  housing 
work  for  the  National  Housing  Associa- 
tion, and  still  others  have  been  secured 
for  other  positions,  in  most  cases  the 
work  not  beginning  until  fall. 

Eighty-eight  students  were  registered 
during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  summer 
session,  the  evening  session  and  the  ex- 
tension courses.  Thirty-four  of  these 
completed  the  full  year's  work  and 
twenty-five  of  them  secured  diplomas  or 
certificates,  the  remainder  having  a  small 
amount  of  work  to  complefe.  Forty- 
three  of  the  totnl  number  of  students  en- 
rolled had  had  college  training,  and 
thirty-six  of  these  were  college  graduates. 
Sixteen  per  cent  were  men,  twenty-six 
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per  cent  were  practical  social  workers, 
sixty-six  per  cent  had  had  previous  ex- 
perience in  social  work,  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent  expressed  their  intention  of 
entering  social  work  as  a  professional 
career.  The  evening  session  had  an  en- 
rolment of  eighty-four,  and  twenty-eight 
took  extension  courses.  Also  seventeen 
students  of  the  New  York  Training 
School  for  Deaconesses,  and  fourteen  of 
the  National  Training  School  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
were  enrolled  for  special  work. 

These  statistics  are  sufficient  indication 
of  the  extending  influence  of  the  school, 
and  of  the  possibilities  of  substantial 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  better  serv- 
ice in  meeting  the  social  needs  of  the 
community.  It  is  such  work  that  is 
greatly  raising  standards  and  making 
itself  felt  in  a  demand  for  higher  grade 
service  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of 
philanthropic  societies,  and  a  more  intel- 
ligent discussion  in  national  conferences 
and  elsewhere  of  the  problems  of  the 
poor  and  the  corresponding  duties  of  gov- 
ernment, organizations  and  individuals. 

PLAY 

JOSEPH  LEE 

"Not  in  the  ground  of  need,  not  in 
bent  and  painful  toil,  but  in  the  deep- 
centered  play-instinct  of  the  world,  in 
the  joyous  mood  of  the  eternal  Being, 
which  is  always  young,  Science  has  her 
origin  and  root;  and  her  spirit,  which  is 
the  spirit  of  genius  in  moments  of  ele- 
vation, is  but  a  sublimated  form  of  play, 
the  austere  and  lofty  analogue  of  the 
kitten  playing  with  the  entangled  skein, 
or  of  the  eaglet  sporting  with  the  moun- 
tain winds."1 

The  above  is  the  best  statement  of 
what  science  really  is  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  almost  good  enough  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  place  in  the  world  even 
for  the  physical  sciences.  ' 

Of  course  science  is  play.  Real  sci- 
ence that  is  to  say — the  science  which  is 
the  true  adventure  of  the  mind.  And 

Mathematics,  &  pamphlet.  By  Prof.  Cassias 
Jackson  Keyset  of  Columbia  University.  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  New  York,  1907.  This 
book  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  THB  SURVEY 
for  twenty-five  cents,  or  It  will  be  mailed,  post 
paid,  for  twenty-eight  cents. 


play  from  almost  the  first  is  largely  sci- 
ence. What  a  small  child  is  doing  when 
he  acts  horse  or  mother  or  fire  engine  is 
forming  the  conception  of  what  things 
are  by  getting  inside  of  them  and  seeing 
how  it  feels.  It  is  the  joy  of  mental 
grasp,  not  of  the  physical  manifestations, 
that  is  the  prime  motive. 

Of  course  art  is  play.  That  is,  it  jus- 
tifies itself.  Beauty  does  not  exist  for 
other  things  but  all  else  exists  for  it. 
In  fact,  all  real  things  are  play  in  the 
last  analysis,  all  things  that  are  worth 
while  for  themselves.  That  is  what  we 
mean  by  play.  Play  is  the  pursuit  of 
ultimates  as  distinguished  from  the  serv- 
ice of  secondary  means.  It  is  therefore 
the  crucial  thing  in  life.  It  is  the  final 
up-against-it  that  gives  value  to  the  rest. 
Life  is  in  the  final  test  a  sporting  propo- 
sition. 

Even  industry  is  truly  valuable  be- 
cause it  expresses  thought  'and  character 
and  the  love  of  beauty, — for  the  play 
element  that  it  contains.  The  reason 
getting  a  job  transforms  a  young  man's 
life  is  because  it  satisfies  the  gang  in- 
stinct to  make  good,  to  be  somebody 
as  a  member  in  full  standing  of  the  so- 
ciety to  which  he  happens  to  belong.  The 
useful  is  a  prop  to  life  but  not  life  itself. 
The  rise  of  the  recognition  of  play 
means  the  renaissance  of  life.  It  is  the 
coming  back  of  the  determination  to  live 
while  we  are  about  it  and  not  to  spend 
our  whole  life  in  preparation.  It  does 
not  mean  a  life  of  pleasure.  Play  is 
never  for  the  pleasure  of  playing ;  that  is 
a  self-conscious  and  egotistic  spirit.  It 
is  always  for  the  game,  for  the  love  of 
what  you  can  put  into  it,  not  for  what 
you  can  get  out  of  it ;  to  get  the  ball  over 
the  line,  not  for  the  applause. 

The  play  agitation  is  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize this  wider  mission.  Of  course  as 
a  practical  piece  of  work  it  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere,  and  not  set  itself  up 
as  the  new  priest  of  Bacchus  for  all  pur- 
poses. But  it  is  grasping  the  right  idea. 
This  last  congress1  earnestly  discussed 
not  only  boys'  play  but  girls'  play;  not 
merely  play  on  the  playgrounds  but  play 
in  the  street,  in  the  back  yard  and  in  the 
home ;  play  for  the  baby  and  the  mother 

'The    Rochester   Play   Congress.      See   page   560. 
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and  the  old  man;  play  on  Sunday;  the 
provision  of  a  rational,  and  more  or  less 
satisfactory,  way  for  boys  and  girls  to 
play  together,  through  the  regulation  and 
promotion  of  dancing,  including  probably 
floors  for  folk  dancing  for  the  bigger 
girls  on  our  future  playgrounds.  The 
question  of  what  is  the  right  age  for 
romping  games,  and  what  the  right  time 
for  the  introduction  of  dramatics  into 
girls'  play,  were  specially  considered. 

The  great  thing  that  has  happened  to 
us  play  people  is  that  we  have  realized 
that  play  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  form  in 
which  successful  life  declares  itself ;  that 
it  is  the  business  of  even  the  gnarled  ap- 
ple tree  to  blossom,  and  that  only  on 
that  condition  can  it  live  at  all.  The  edu- 
cational and  administrative  problems 
which  this  recognition  brings  us  up 
against  are  the  ones  which  must  now  be 
solved,  and  in  the  solving  of  which  we 
ask  the  aid  of  all  true  social  workers. 

THE  CHICAGO  CONFER- 
ENCES 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 

Secretary  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation 

The  three  recent  national  conferences 
at  Chicago  on  industrial  accidents,  indus- 
trial diseases  and  labor  legislation  brought 
together  several  hundred  of  those  who 
represent  the  serious  thought  of  the  coun- 
try on  these  important  subjects. 

The  national  conference  on  workmen's 
accidents  and  compensation  had  met  twice 
before — once  at  Atlantic  City  last  July 
and  again  in  Washington  in  January, 
but  this  third  meeting  in  Chicago  was  the 
largest  and  most  earnest.  In  the  absence 
of -Commissioner  Charles  P.  Neill  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  at  Washington,  H.  V. 
Mercer  of  Minneapolis  served  as  chair- 
man, and  interest  did  not  dwindle  from 
the  time  James  A.  Lowell  of  Boston, 
heading  a  delegation  from  Massachu- 
setts, announced  by  way  of  introduction 
that  they  were  "the  newest  thing  in  com- 
missions," until  the  gavel  fell  after  a 
day  and  a  half  of  continuous  discussion. 
An  outsider  happening  in  upon  this  con- 
ference for  the  first  time  probably  would 
have  been  impressed  by  two  things:  the 
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settled  conviction  that  our  present  em- 
ployers' liability  system  is  hopelessly  in- 
adequate, and  an  almost  universal  desire 
to  secure  and  disseminate  up-to-date  in- 
formation concerning  workmen's  com- 
pensation. The  program  included  reports 
from  state  commissions  now  studying 
the  problem;  a  general  discussion  of  a 
"workers'  compensation  code"  prepared 
by  Mr.  Mercer,  and  the  consideration  of 
specific  questions  dealing  with  classifica- 
tion of  hazardous  employments,  the  re- 
peal of  common  law  and  statutory  reme- 
dies, contract  vs.  absolute  liability,  lim- 
ited compensation  or  pension  plan,  and 
administration  through  the  courts  or 
through  boards  of  arbitration.  The  pro- 
ceedings will  be  published.  In  speaking 
of  the  German  system  Dr.  McCarthy  of 
Madison  sounded  an  optimistic  note  as 
one  of  those  who  have  recently  studied 
the  question  in  the  workshops  of  Europe. 
"The  manufacturers  in  Germany,"  he 
said,  "realize  that  it  is  not  a  burden  but 
one  of  the  basic  conditions  of  German 
prosperity.  It  is  an  asset  and  not  a  lia- 
bility." Charles  P.  Neill,  H.  V.  Mercer, 
Miles  M.  Dawson.  John  B.  Andrews, 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  and  William  H.  Tolman, 
were  authorized  to  represent  the  con- 
ference at  the  International  Congress  of 
Social  Insurance,  to  be  held  in  Septem- 
ber at  The  Hague. 

"Most  interesting  and  important."  ac- 
"ording  to  general  comment,  was  the  first 
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national  conference  on  industrial  'dis- 
eases. Recent  investigations  show  that 
industrial  poisons,  such  as  white  phos- 
phorous in  the  match  industry,  for  which 
harmless  substitutes  have  long  been  in 
use  in  Europe,  are  still  employed  in  this 
country,  and  that  thousands  of  people 
suffer  and  die  every  year  from  prevent- 
able occupational  diseases.  "It  is  time 
for  us  to  stop  educating  with  ^one  hand 
and  poisoning  with  the  other,"'  said  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Favill,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute,  who  as  presiding 
officer  spoke  earnestly  of  the  need  of  a 
wider  interest  in  the  health  problems  of 
modern  industry.  "It  is  pretty  nearly 
axiomatic,"  said  Dr.  Favill,  "that  the 
modern  labor  problem  is  a  health  prob- 
lem," and  he  urged  the  importance  of 
careful  investigations  by  men  trained  in 
both  physiology  and  economics  in  order 
that  effective  means  might  be  discovered 
for  the  prevention  of  the  human  waste 
in  industry. 

Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam  of  Yale,  in 
opening  the  conference,  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  Association  for  Labor  Leg- 
islation has  conducted  many  important 
investigations,  and  a  few  years  ago  se- 
cured the  services  of  scientific  experts 
in  preparing  an  elaborate  list  of  indus- 
trial poisons,  which  has  recently  been 
reprinted  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor.  "In  this  warfare  against  in- 
dustrial diseases,"  said  Professor  Far- 
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nam,  "we  need  the  co-operation  of  many 
different  people,  and  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  organization  is  to  facilitate  this 
work  and  prevent  a  waste  of  energy. 
This  is  a  warfare  in  which  science,  labor, 
business  enterprise  and  the  government 
must  all  unite." 

Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  state  commission,  in  outlining 
the  work  planned  for  the  investigation  of 
industrial  diseases  in  Illinois,  said  that 
"undoubtedly  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
industrial  states  must  take  up  the  prob- 
lem of  legislation  upon  sickness  insur- 
ance." To  provide  a  scientific  basis  for 
such  legislation,  Governor  Deneen  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  nine  members 
to  make  "a  thorough  study  of  the  kinds, 
causes  and  extent  of  diseases  among 
workpeople,  and  the  most  modern  meth- 
ods of  protection,  prevention  and  insur- 
ance." This  is  the  first  state  commission 
on  the  subject  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  conference  will  immediately  conduct 
a  campaign  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
a  national  commission. 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  Hull  House, 
medical  investigator  for  the  Illinois  Com- 
mission on  Occupational  Diseases,  spoke 
of  her  study  of  lead  poisoning  in  smelt- 
ers, white  lead  works,  varnish  and  paint 
shops,  and  the_manufacture  of  storage 
batteries.  "Much  of  the  labor  employed 
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in  these  trades  is  unskilled,"  said  Dr. 
Hamilton,  "and  the  men  tend  to  drop 
out  as  soon  as  they  have  had  from  one 
to  three  attacks  of  lead  poisoning."  Pro- 
tective measures  within  the  factories  in 
many  cases  are  inadequate. 

Frederick  Hoffman,  statistician  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  said: 

In  many  trades  one-third  of  the  deaths 
recorded  arc  due  to  one  specific  disease,  and 
at  a  conservative  estimate  the  money  loss 
alone  in  the  United  States  in  one  year,  due 
to  preventable  occupational  disease,  Is  $854,- 
250,000.  The  humble  stonecutter  who  carves 
the  stone  to  commemorate  the  life  of  an- 
other dies  thirty  years  before  his  time  by 
breathing  the  dust.  The  truth  requires  only 
to  be  known  to  produce  a  remedy  for  intol- 
erable or  needlessly  Injurious  conditions.  It 
is  the  duty  of  those  qualified  to  do  so  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  industrial  conditions 
affecting  the  physical  well-being  of  Ameri- 
can wage  earners,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of 
the  times  that  this  conference  has  been 
called. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  put  into  definite 
form  important  suggestions  raised  at  the 
two  conferences  of  the  preceding  day. 
Upon  request  of  the  conference  on  in- 
dustrial diseases,  President  Farnam  of 
the  association  appointed  as  a  committee 
of  five,  Dr.  Favill  and  Professor  Hen- 
derson of  Illinois,  Dr.  David  Edsall  of 
Pennsylvania,  Frederick  Hoffman  of 
New  Jersey  and  Frederick  N.  Judson  of 
Missouri,  to  call  upon  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  present  a  memorial 
urging  the  necessity  of  a  national  inquiry 
into  the  whole  subject  of  occupational 
diseases. 

A  special  resolution  urging  congress 
to  enact  legislation  for  the  prohibition  of 
poisonous  phosphorous  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  matches,  and  committing  the  as- 
sociation to  the  work  of  securing  such 
regulations  as  will  place  the  United 
States  on  an  equal  footing  with  Europe 
in  this  regard,  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. Delegates  to  International  Con- 
gresses on  Unemployment  in  Paris,  and 
the  Labor  Legislation  Congress  at  Lu- 
gano, in  September,  were  announced  as 
follows:  Miles  M.  Dawson,  Henry  W. 
Farnam,  Robert  Hunter,  Helen  L.  Sum- 
nervTohn  B.  Andrews,  and  Edward  T. 
Devine. 

The  conferences  will  meet  next  in  St. 
Louis  in  December. 


MONOPOLY  AND  CITIZEN- 
SHIP1 

Reviewed  by  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN 

Not  the  least  interesting  aspect  of  The 
Conflict  Between  Private  Monopoly  and 
Good  Citizenship  is  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  a  series  of  lectures  provided  by  a  uni- 
versity foundation.  When  the  New 
York  committee  was  considering  the 
form  to  be  given  to  the  Josephine  Shaw 
Lowell  Memorial,  it  was  urged  to  estab- 
lish a  foundation  that  should  be  alive 
not  dead,  social  not  marble  or  bronze, 
and  adaptable  to  the  paramount  need  of 
each  year.  The  book  here  reviewed 
makes  a  strong  argument  for  lectures 
and  publications  as  monuments  to  men 
and  women  who  have  contributed  ideas 
or  ideals  to  the  world. 

Dr.  Brooks  admits  four  causes  for  a 
conceded  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  Amer- 
ica: (i),  The  long  border  struggle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  when  a  large  part 
of  the  population  lived  under  conditions 
in  which  no  appeal  to  legal  restraints  was 
possible;  (2),  the  excessive  concentra- 
tion upon  wealth-exploitation;  (3),  the 
ways  through  which  successful  subordi- 
nates are  rewarded  in  severely  competi- 
tive industries,  without  regard  to  tolerat- 
ed illegalities;  (4),  our  private  monopo- 
lies, with  their  influence  and  reactions 
on  our  whole  community  life. 

The  cure  for  the  evils  of  private  mo- 
nopoly is  said  to  be  regulation,  to  which 
every  immediate  political  duty  now  be- 
fore us  is  committed.  "For  any  future 
worth  discussing  we  are  going  to  use  our 
strength  to  regulate  these  monopolies  in 
the  public  interest.  In  that  decade  when 
the  people  are  at  last  convinced  that  these 
monopolies  are  more  powerful  than  gov- 
ernment— in  that  decade  the  cry  will  go 
up  for  government  ownership  on  a  scale 
far  wider  than  that  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs. Because  scarcely  one  of  the  gi- 
gantic abuses  exists  apart  from  the  high- 
ways of  distribution,  the  great  task  of 
regulation  properly  began  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  transportation.  The  inheri- 

'The  Conflict  Between  Private  Monopoly  and 
Good  Citizenship.  By  John  Oraham  Brooks. 
Houghton  Mlfflln  Company.  New  York.  1000.  Pp. 
43.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
THE  SCHVEY,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York,  for 
fifty  cents,  or  It  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  fifty- 
four  cents. 
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tance  tax  is  a  second  measure  that  will 
make  common  wealth  grow  larger  and 
top-heavy  fortunes  grow  smaller  for  the 
common  good." 

Private  philanthropy,  including  both 
givers  and  social  workers,  too  often 
shuns  government  and  politics  because 
of  bad  citizenship  growing  out  of  the 
relation  of  private  monopoly  to  govern- 
ment. While  addressing  his  peroration  to 
university  students  rather  than  to  the 
practical  workers  in  private  philanthropy, 
Dr.  Brooks  might  well  have  had  in  mind 
the  readers  of  THE  SURVEY  when  he  an- 
swered the  question :  "What  is  to  be  the 
next  and  coming  art  that  shall  compare 
with  the  Greek  period,  with  the  Cinque- 
cento,  and  with  modern  music?" 

Art  is  knowledge  in  its  applications;  and 
to  apply  our  experience  and  our  knowledge 
to  the  shaping  of  a  higher  social  justice  is 
also  an  art.  It  is  an  art  already  showing 
itself  in  the  field  of  politics  and  social  recon- 
struct'on;  a  politics,  enriched  and  ennobled 
by  ideals  of  citizenship,  freed  at  last  from 
that  party  machinery  whose  boss  has  been 
the  puppet  of  business  men  fighting  for  mon- 
opoly privilege.  It  will  be  a  politics  not  for 
the  few  or  the  favored;  not  alone  for  the 
strong  and  successful;  but  a  politics  for  the 
common  weal,  for  the  common  and  inclusive 
good  of  every  citizen  according  to  his  good 
will  and  honest  endeavor. 

Here  is  a  sphere  for  art  as  much  nobler 
than  that  of  sculptor  or  painter  as  the  des- 
tinies of  human  life  and  society  are  higher 
than  those  of  any  inanimate  object,  even 
though  carved  by  Phidias  or  painted  by 
Raphael. 


Reviewed  by  WILLIAM  A.  DOUGLAS 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  owner- 
ship of  a  great  fortune  in  former  times 
seems  only  to  have  occasioned  wonder 
and  admiration,  while  in  modern  days  it 
has  been  challenged  and  has  occasioned 
much  criticism,  some  bitterness,  and  even 
a  tendency  to  limitation  by  governmental 
authority. 

In  The  Economic  Causes  of  Great 
Fortunes  Miss  Youngman  treats  her  sub- 

*The  Economic  Causes  of  Great  Fortunes,  by 
Anna  YonnRinan,  Ph.D.  Bankers'  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York.  1900.  Pn.  184.  This  book  may 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  East 
22d  street.  New  York,  for  fl.50,  or  It  will  be 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  $1.60. 


ject  sanely  and  temperately,  without 
however  glossing  over  any  of  the  facts 
which,  apparently  with  authority,  she 
presents.  She  considers  great  fortunes 
to  be  of  three  types:  Fortunes  from 
purely  private  activities,  as  in  land  specu- 
lations, illustrated  by  that  of  John  Jacob 
Astor;  fortunes  acquired  from  the  man- 
ipulation of  corporation  securities,  par- 
ticularly railway  corporations,  the  meth- 
od of  Jay  Gould ;  and  the  group  fortunes 
of  very  modern  times,  best  represented 
by  the  Rockefeller  and  Morgan  interests. 
Of  these  three  she  gives  a  brief  and  com- 
pact history,  showing  how  Astor  by  the 
time-honored  method  of  buying  cheap 
and  selling  dear,  by  his  superior  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  in  buying  cheap  land 
in  rapidly  growing  commercial  centers, 
inevitably  won  his  great  rewards;  how 
Gould  by  his  audacity  and  command  of 
resources  created  situations,  in  his  hand- 
ling of  corporations  and  their  securities, 
by  which  he  was  able  to  help  himself  to 
sums  apparently  only  limited  by  his  for- 
bearance, for  which  he  was  never  con- 
spicuous ;  and  finally  how  the  great  finan- 
cial magnates  of  the  present  day,  by  their 
unlimited  control  of  funds,  by  their  bank- 
ing power  and  the  vastness  of  their  op- 
erations, have  created  the  group  fortunes 
so  called. 

The  last  two  chapters  consider  the  per- 
sonal and  non-personal  factors  involved 
in  getting  and  the  social  services  ren- 
dered by  the  owners  of  great  fortunes. 
The  author  indicates  that,  while  the  per- 
sonal factor  is  important,  yet  there  usu- 
ally comes  a  time  when  it  becomes  quite 
secondary  and  the  non-personal  factor 
assumes  the  lead,  as  in  the  increase  of 
the  values  of  the  Astor  lands,  or  the  vast 
additions  to  group  fortunes  by  reason 
of  the  rapid  industrial  development  of 
America. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  social  services 
rendered  in  the  creation  of  a  great  for- 
tune, Miss  Youngman  thinks  that  there 
is  grave  doubt  whether  the  amount  of 
a  man's  gains  bears  any  necessary  rela- 
tion to  the  social  services  rendered,  and 
that  they  are  at  least  grossly  out  of  pro- 
portion. She  gives  many  illustrations  of 
this,  and  other  apt  ones  might  be  suggest- 
ed, as,  for  instance,  the  monetary  re- 
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ward  to  the  discoverer  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin as  compared  to  that  to  the  promo- 
tors  of  the  Steel  Trust. 

Miss  Youngman's  book  shows  a  great 
deal  of  careful  research,  is  concise  and 
suggestive,  and  can  be  recommended  to 
all  students  of  social  matters  as  well  as 
to  the  general  reader. 

THE  FAITH  OF  A  LAYMAN1 

Reviewed  by  C.  S.  LAIDMAN 

The  Faith  of  a  Layman,  which  has 
been  attracting  remarkable  attention  in 
England  and  Canada,  has,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  British  minister,  "struck  a 
new  note  which  will  cause  many  heart- 
searchings  among  the  churches."  It  is 
confessedly  a  protest  against  the  relative 
impotence  of  the  church  in  contemporary 
society,  not  written  in  a  spirit  of  carping 
criticism  but  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  believes  most  earnestly  in  the  mis- 
sion of  Christianity,  and  who,  as  a  loyal 
layman  of  the  church,  has  not  spared 
his  brilliant  and  versatile  powers  in  its 
service. 

The  book  is  composed  of  nine  essays, 
the  first  of  which,  Christianity  and  the 
Social  Crisis:  a  Reflection  of  the  Cur- 
rent Revolt  Against  Professionalism  in 
Religion,  indicates  the  general .  trend  of 
the  volume.  This  essay  is  in  part  a  re- 
view of  Professor  Rauschenbusch's  book 
of  the  same  name,  which  the  author  has 
taken  as  a  point  of  departure  for  regis- 
tering his  own  views  on  some  of  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  the  church's  rela- 
tive failure  as  a  social  force.  He  points 
out  that  since  the  Reformation,  and  es- 
pecially since  the  Methodist  Revival  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  religion  has  been 
too  much  a  matter  of  introspection ;  that 
what  is  needed  is  a  religion  of  sane  ac- 
tivity. He  speaks  in  scathing  terms  of 
the  churchman  who  makes  expediency 
his  motto;  and  in  lauding  the  fearless 
man  who  speaks  out  the  truth  regardless 
of  consequences,  pleads  for  a  free  pul- 
pit where  "thought  and  speech  must  be 
made  and  left  free  as  the  encasing  air." 
He  further  shows  that  the  church  has 

>The  Faith  Of  a  Layman.  By  W.  F.  Osborne, 
M.  A.  New  York,  Cassell  and  Company,  1910. 
Pp.  238.  The  book  may  he  obtained  at  the 
office  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d  street,  New 
York,  for  $1.25,  or  it  will  be  mailed,  postpaid, 
for  $1.32. 


not  escaped  the  materialistic  tendencies 
of  the  time.  What  may  be  called  an 
"ecclesiastical  machine"  has  come  into 
existence,  the  result  of  which  is  seen 
too  often  in  the  "intellectual  aridity  and 
spiritual  poverty"  of  those  who  are  the 
church's  leaders.  Professionalism  is  one 
of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  church's 
efficiency.  Religious  exercises  and  activi- 
ties have  in  too  many  cases  become  so 
conventional  as  to  have  lost  their  appeal 
to  practical  men.  "Frankly,  there  is 
grave  ground  for  alarm  with  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  church  unless  there  is 
a  prompt  and  large  resurgence  of  sin- 
cerity." 

The  last  essay  shows  that  the  author 
is  quick  to  recognize  the  hopeful  aspects 
of  modern  Christianity.  This  chapter, 
The  New  Militant  Aspect  of  Christian- 
ity, is  a  tribute  to  the  Layman's  Mis- 
sionary Movement,  which  he  regards  as 
likely  to  invigorate  the  church  by  "trans- 
forming it  from  an  hospital  into  an 
army." 

The  style  of  the  essays  is  attractive 
throughout,  being  marked  in  an  especial 
degree  by  clearness  and  vivacity.  The 
air  of  positiveness  which  impresses  the 
reader  is  not  the  dogmatism  of  a  super- 
ficial theorist  but  rather  the  result  of  the 
conviction  of  a  mature  mind  that  has 
thought  its  way  through  the  problems  un- 
der discussion.  The  volume  is  commend- 
ed for  a  careful  reading  to  all  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Christian  Church  has  a  vital 
part  to  play  in  the  work  of  social  better- 
ment. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE 
TEACHER1 

Reviewed  by  S.  F.  MAC  LENNAN 

In  this  volume,  written  in  his  charm- 
ingly direct  and  easy  style,  Professor 
Miinsterberg  aims  to  bring  to  the  aid  of 
the  teacher  such  of  the  results  of  modern 
scientific  psychology  as  are  serviceable 
to  him.  But  before  it  can  be  determined 
what  material  should  or  should  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose  some  description — 

'Psychology  and  the  Teacher.  By  Hugo  Mfln- 
sterberg.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York, 
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as  Professor  Munsterberg  very  right- 
fully points  out — must  be  given  of  the 
true  end  of  education.  To  Professor 
Munsterberg  this  end  can  be  defined  only 
in  a  philosophical  manner,  and  it  consists 
in  the  realization  of  the  absolute  and 
eternal  values  which  are  demanded  by 
ethics  and  which  are  manifested  in  the 
ideal  products  of  the  human  mind — in 
science,  philosophy,  art,  literature,  mor- 
ality, religion. 

Having  thus  defined  the  end  of  educa- 
tion Professor  Munsterberg  turns  to  the 
study  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  the 
means  which  psychology  affords  in  the 
hands  of  the  sympathetic  teacher  for  ob- 
taining an  intelligent  hold  upon  the  pupil, 
and  for  leading  him  to  an  independent 
desire  for  a  broad,  intelligent,  and  thor- 
ough culture.  At  this  point  the  author 
brings  the  varied  mental  functions  under 
review,  lightly,  but  definitely,  touching 
upon  their  psychological  characteristics 
and  their  pedagogical  potencies.  In  this 
section  he  proves  himself  to  be  the  inter- 
ested adviser  of  the  teacher  and  the  au- 
thoritative psychologist,  as  in  the  previ- 
ous section  he  had  shown  himself  to  be 
the  accomplished  philosopher. 

In  the  third  and  concluding  part  of  his 
essay  Professor  Munsterberg  treats  of 
school  instruction,  school  inspiration,  the 
curriculum,  the  elementary  and  higher 
studies,  the  school  organization,  and  the 
teacher,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  re- 
alization of  the  eternal  values  as  defined 
in  the  early  part  of  the  essay. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  crux  of  Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg's  position  lies  precisely 
in  his  philosophical  treatment  of  the  end 
of  education,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  he  is  justified  in  refusing  to  de- 
fine education  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
natural  relation  of  the  individual  to  so- 
ciety. By  resorting  to  a  philosophical 
"supernaturalism"  it  will  be  felt  that 
Professor  Munsterberg  lays  his  entire 
contribution  to  education  under  the  not- 
altogether-satisfactory  necessity  of  show- 
ing that  his  peculiar  metaphysic  is  sound 
and  unassailable.  It  is  more  usual  now- 
adays to  work  from  the  natural  to  the 
"supernatural"  rather  than  the  reverse. 
Professor  Munsterberg's  contribution,  in 
its  educational  principles,  would  thus  ap- 
pear to  be  somewhat  belated.  While  this 


limitation  does  not  prevent  his  psycholog- 
ical analyses  and  their  pedagogical  ap- 
plications from  being  of  great  value  to 
the  teacher,  still  it  must  be  said  that  the 
entire  volume  is  cramped  in  its  outlook, 
in  its  grasp  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  country,  and  in  its  pedagogical  ad- 
vice, by  the  necessities  of  its  "super- 
naturalistic"-philosophical  basis. 

THE  KING  OF  TRAMPS 

ARTHUR  P.  KELLOGG 

In  his  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the 
World,1  Harry  A.  Franck,  late  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  tells  a  tale  of  a 
trip  that  puts  him  easily  at  the  head  of 
the  world  s  tramps.  Equipped  with  a 
big  healthy  body,  a  ready  wit,  a  kit  of 
useful  trades,  a  truly  American  readi- 
ness in  a  tight  situation,  an  unusual  com- 
mand of  European  languages  to  which 
he  added  working  vocabularies  of  Arabic, 
Cingalese,  Hindustanee,  Burmese,  Siam- 
ese and  Japanese,  and  $103  in  cash  re- 
served for  camera  supplies,  he  tramped 
Europe,  Egypt  and  large  sections  of  Asia. 
He  slept  in  the  quarters  provided  for 
homeless  men  and  his  companions  were 
the  footloose  of  all  nations,  whom  he 
found  in  surprising  numbers  in  every 
eastern  city. 

The  German  tramp  is  everywhere  prac- 
ticing all  the  customary  wiles  from  beg- 
ging-letter writing  to  "flopping."  He 
enjoys  various  degrees  of  comfort,  easi- 
est come  by  in  Cairo  where  the  Ameri- 
can tourists  scatter  gold  as  freely  to 
white  beggars  as  they  throw  coppers  to 
brown.  The  tramp  is  the  same  wherever 
you  find  him.  Some  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  book  are  descriptions  of  tatterde- 
malions stranded  on  a  dozen  shores.  The 
instructions  which  a  lazy  German  rascal 
gave  the  author  for  beating  his  way  up 
the  Nile  are  particularly  good. 

Franck  worked  his  way  so  far  as  he 
was  able — entirely,  at  the  beginning — but 
before  the  trip  was  over  he  had  accepted 
clothes  and  meals  and  money,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Asia  had  had  to  take  food 

'A  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the  World.  By 
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by  force  from  scowling  mountaineers 
who  refused  to  sell  or  give  it.  His  im- 
pressive physique  helped  here,  as  it  did 
in  standing  off  mobs  in  Siam  and  Japan. 
The  oriental  is  afraid  of  a  big  man,  par- 
ticularly of  a  "faranchee"  who  charges 
right  into  a  file  of  soldiers.  He  carried 
no  arms,  not  even  a  knife,  and  probably 
came  off  the  better  for  it. 

He  traversed  Palestine  afoot,  like  the 
apostles,  and,  again  like  them,  was  passed 
on  with  winning  hospitality  from  one 
Christian  family  to  another.  Ceylon,  one 
reads  between  the  lines,  he  liked  most  of 
all.  A  long  trip  through  the  mountain 
jungles  between  Burmah  and  Siam  was  a 
daring  venture.  He  came  through  hun- 
gry, scratched,  scorched  by  the  sun,  his 
feet  blistered  and  bruised,  his  clothes  torn 
to  shreds  by  tropical  briars,  without  a 
cent — but  with  his  precious  camera 
hugged  in  his  arms  and  a  story  to  com- 
pare with  Peary's  in  hardship  and  Stan- 
ley's in  clever  handling  of  unfriendly  na- 
tives. The  Appalachian  Club  ought  to  get 
a  fuller  report  of  this  trip.  It  was  splen- 
didly done  and  takes  away  any  stigma 
from  the  small  amount  of  real  begging 
he  was  obliged  to  do  in  more  civilized 
parts.  He  was  never  a  tramp  in  the 
sense  of  a  purposeless  loafer,  for  he  cov- 
ered long  distances  every  day  on  the  road 
or  without  a  road.  In  Japan,  for  in- 
stance, a  chubby  officer  in  plain  clothes, 
sent  along  to  find  out  if  he  was  a  Russian 
spy,  was  led  a  killing  hike  of  forty-six 
miles  the  first  day.  Relays  were  pro- 
vided thereafter. 

One  of  these  Jap  officers  furnished 
material  for  a  good  yarn. 

"So  you  tramp,"  he  cried,  "One  time  me 
go  to  States.  Many  time  see  tramp.  In 
States  tramp  many  times  hungry.  Not  in 
Japan.  Jap  man  all  good;  give  plenty. 
Wait.  I  make  you  present." 

Having  found  his  people  the  least  lovable 
and  by  far  the  most  selfish  on  the  globe,  I 
awaited  the  proposed  benefaction  with  great 
curiosity.  The  fellow  turned  and  harangued 
the  gathering  at  great  length.  His  hearers 
crowded  ur>  to  give  me  congratulatory  slaps 
on  the  back.  I  expected  to  have  at  least  a 
ticket  to  my  own  land  forced  upon  me.  Hav- 
ing published  his  generosity  to  the  four 
winds,  the  charitable  fellow  set  the  caval- 
cade in  motion  and  marched  down  the  street 
at  my  side. 

"Jan  man  ver'  good,"  he  reiterated,  while 
his  admirers  beamed  upon  me.  "You  damn 
tramp.  No  business  in  Japan  but  ver'  hun- 


gry.    Me  give  you  this." 

He  opened  his  hand  and  displayed  a  cop- 
per sen.  Being  covetous  of  the  half-cent 
as  a  souvenir  of  Japanese  generosity,  I 
stretched  out  a  hand  for  it.  The  philan- 
thropist snatched  his  own  away. 

"Not  give  money  to  damn  tramp!"  he 
cried.  "Wait  for  shop.  Me  buy  you  two 
rice  cakes." 

Perhaps  the  Jap  had  been  at  a  confer- 
ence of  charities  while  he  was  "one 
time  in  States." 

Another  very  good  story  is  of  a  bath 
in  a  Japanese  inn.  All  the  women  of 
the  place  filed  in  as  audience  and  Franck 
objected. 

"Why  for  you  so  damn  selfish?"  the  land- 
lord growled.  "Why  you  not  take  bath  If 
ladies  here?  They  not  hurt  you.  They 
come  see  if  you  white  all  over.  You  come- 
see  ladies  make  bath  they  not  give  damn 
kick.  Damn  selfish  American." 

The  ladies  were  pushed  out,  but  they 
peeked  through  the  chinks  in  the  wall — 
Lady  Godiva  in  the  Antipodes. 

Some  fault  might  be  found  with  the 
author's  fondness  for  unusual  words, 
such  as  orientate,  torpescent,  phare, 
stenched,  macilent,  thorp,  homicidal  sun- 
shine, burgeoned,  habitual  desuetude.  He 
has  an  annoying  way  of  calling  women 
"females"  and  the  European  narrative  is 
marred  here  and  there  by  ill-considered 
phrases,  such  as  the  snap  characteriza- 
tion of  "the  usual  immigrant  to  our 
shores"  (from  southern  Italy)  as  "the 
riffraff  and  offcasts  of  their  native  land, 
that  are  spreading  far  and  wide  in  our 
country,  living  in  bands  and  clans 
wherein  the  moving  spirit  seems  to  be  he 
whose  record  at  home  is  most  be- 
smirched, the  'dagoes'  of  common  par- 
lance." He  offends  unnecessarily,  too,  in 
a  paragraph  giving  a  bitter  slander  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  by  an  Irish  tramp  turned 
Buddhist  priest.  But  these  are  all  faults 
that  will  pass  as  a  bit  of  dust  collects 
on  his  diploma  and  his  A.  B.  is  found,  in 
riper  perspective,  to  be  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  alphabet. 

The  book  is  a  good  one  and  the  pic- 
tures first  class.  The  publishers  have 
spared  the  usual  retouching  and  tooling, 
so  that  they  come  out  with  all  the  lights 
and  shadows  and  uncomplimentary  like- 
nesses— the  convincing  crudeness  of  that 
sharpest  and  surest  recorder  of  the  times, 
the  Kodaker. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  RELIGION 


LIVY  S.  RICHARD 

EDITOR  OF  THE  BOSTON  COMMON 


A  significant  experiment  in  democratic 
religion  is  in  progress  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  It  is  called  The  People's  Church 
and  its  inspiring  factor  is  Rev.  Dr.  George 
R.  Lunn,  who  resigned  from  the  pastorate 
of  the  most  aristocratic  and  ultra-con- 
servative congregation  in  that  city,  the 
First  Reformed,  to  be  free  to  flay  the 
social  sins  of  the  times  as  he  thinks  they 
ought  to  be  flayed,  and  to  champion  the 
interests  of  common  humanity  as  he 
thinks  the  conventional  church  is  not 
championing  those  interests  now. 
Whereby  hangs  an  interesting  tale. 

Mr.  Lunn  is  by  birth  an  insurgent  and 
by  temperament  a  fighter.  Born  thirty- 
seven  years  ago  in  Lenox,  la.,  he  received 
his  collegiate  training  in  Bellevue  Col- 
lege, at  Bellevue,  Neb. ;  put  in  a  year  in 
theological  study  at  Princeton;  enlisted 
in  the  spring  of  1898  in  the  Third  Ne- 
braska Regiment,  commanded  by  Col. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  for  what  he  ex- 
pected would  be  real  fighting  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  but  instead 
caught  typhoid  in  the  detention  camp  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  preached  for  a  year 
in  the  Bedford  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Omaha,  and  then  spent  two  years  in  Un- 
ion Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in 
1901.  After  four  months'  travel  in  Eu- 
rope, he  joined  Dr.  Gregg  as  associate 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn.  In 
November,  1903,  he  was  called  to  the 
Schenectady  field. 

Schenectady  is  a  peculiar  city.  Origi- 
nally controlled  Sy  conservative  natives, 
mostly  of  Dutch  descent,  it  is  today  in 
the  grip  of  absentee  capitalism.  In  ten 
years  its  population  has  leaped  from 
30,000  to  80,000  and  the  bulk  of  this 
"outlander  increment"  depends  for  its 
daily  bread  upon  two  immense  industries, 
the  General  Electric  Company,  employ- 
ing, at  maximum,  17,000  workers,  and  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  em- 
ploying between  6,000  and  7,000.  Both 
industries  are  owned  outside  of  Schenec- 
tady and  managed  from  afar,  through 
only  nominally  local  agents.  There  has 
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not  developed,  and  with  great  difficulty 
under  these  conditions  can  there  develop, 
a  progressive  community  spirit  such  as 
is  so  noticeable  in  most  cities  at  this 
time. 

Dr.  Lunn,  filled  with  Western  zeal,  and 
full  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  solve  those  problems  if 
applied  fearlessly  to  masses  as  well  as 
to  individuals,  came  to  the  pulpit  of 
Schenectady's  most  substantial  congrega- 
tion resolved  to  battle  for  a  bettered  so- 
cial order.  He  wanted  to  preach  a  live 
gospel  to  live  men  and  women  and  have 
a  hand  in  doing  real  things. 

THE   BEGINNING  OF  TROUBLE 

He  began  by  discarding  some  of  the 
traditions  of  orthodox  theology  and  by 
insisting  that  what  mattered  most  was 
not  what  doctrines  a  man  professed  to 
believe  in  but  how  he  behaved  himself  as 
a  man  and  brother.  At  first  he  kept  with- 
in the  pale  of  generalities,  and  his  con- 
gregation was  not  stirred.  But  later  he 
hit  with  greater  effect. 

There  arose  a  crusade  to  exile  certain 
notorious  women  outcasts.  He  did  not 
join  in  the  hue  and  cry,  but  instead  af- 
firmed that  women  who  were  driven  into 
social  uncleanness  by  the  scant  wages  of 
un-Christianized  industry  might  not  be 
half  so  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  as 
women  sitting  in  rich  attire  in  full  re- 
spectability in  church  pews,  whose  un- 
earned wealth  had  been  in  part  recruited 
by  high  rentals  unconcernedly  derived 
from  dealers  in  vice. 

A  league  of  temperance  workers  pro- 
posed to  rid  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
a  fringe  of  law-breaking  cheap  saloons. 
He  did  not  wax  enthusiastic  over  this 
singling  out  of  small-fry  offenders  while 
in  the  business  center  a  powerful  liquor 
interest  was  flagrantly  indifferent  to  the 
excise  law;  and  he  suggested  that  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  go  after  this  for- 
midable adversary  first.  His  suggestion 
was  accepted;  and  the  question  arose 
how  to  secure  evidence.  He  resolved  it 
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by  going  with  a  leading  Methodist  min- 
ister, Rev.  Dr.  Fred  W.  Adams,  into 
the  barroom  of  the  big  offender  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  and  personally  secur- 
ing evidence  which  led  to  a  conviction. 

During  the  trial  of  this  liquor  case, 
the  attorney  for  the  defendant  sought  by 
skillful  questioning  to  entangle  Dr.  Lunn 
into  answers  which  might  have  proved 
embarrassing,  but  the  minister  declined 
to  be  led  into  the  trap,  whereupon  he  was 
threatened  with  punishment  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  His  reply,  made  to  a 
friend,  illumines  the  man.  "I  have  heard 
that  conditions  in  the  jail  need  investi- 
gating," he  said.  "I  shouldn't  really  mind 
being  assigned  by  the  court  to  do  such  a 
job." 

FIGHTING  A  TRACTION  TRUST 

The  bigger  the  interest  across  the  path- 
way of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty, 
apparently  the  more  Dr.  Lunn  enjoyed  a 
combat.  One  of  his  undertakings  brought 
him  to  swords'  points  with  the  Vander- 
bilt  traction  syndicate  which  now  controls 
electric  transportation  between  Albany 
and  Buffalo.  The  street  railway  system 
in  Schenectady  had  been  owned  and  man- 
aged by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
working  through  the  Mohawk  Valley 
Company,  and  had  been  run  as -much  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  employes  of 
that  company  as  for  profit.  It  had  given 
good  car  service,  had  sold  six  tickets 
for  a  quarter  and  had  been  liberal  with 
transfers.  When  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Delaware  and  Hudson  steam 
lines  conceived  the  plan  of  securing  con- 
trol of  trolley  traffic  in  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley, what  a  General  Electric  official  once 
described  as  "refined  compulsion"  was 
put  upon  the  General  Electric  people  to 
sell  the  Schenectady  trolley  system  to  the 
railroad  combination.  The  New  York 
Central  was  then  in  the  market  for  $3,- 
000,000  worth  of  electrical  supplies  need- 
ed in  electrifying  its  suburban  service  in 
New  York  city;  and  it  is  a  coincidence 
that  the  General  Electric  Company  land- 
ed this  contract  close  to  the  time  of  the 
sale  of  its  Schenectady  trolley  interests 
to  the  present  Schenectady  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

The  parent  franchises  in  Schenectady 


are  perpetual  and  require  no  payment  to 
the  city.  But  certain  incidental  privi- 
leges desired  by  the  new  owners  required 
municipal  ratification;  and  when  these 
came  up  in  the  Common  Council  in  the 
spring  of  1907,  the  new  management  was 
asked  to  define  its  policy.  The  citizens- 
of  Schenectady  were  especially  anxious 
to  learn  if  the  six-for-a-quarter  tickets, 
commonly  known  as  the  "red  tickets,'" 
were  to  be  continued  in  effect. 

On  May  14,  1907,  the  new  manage- 
ment issued  a  statement  which  said: 
"The  desire  of  the  company  is  to  extend 
its  service  and  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
so-called  'red  tickets' ;  but  justice  to  the 
company  makes  it  unwise  that  it  should 
guarantee  in  perpetuity  this  low  rate  of 
fare.  Both  electric  and  steam  properties 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  advanced  rates,  the 
policy  of  the  managers  being  to  give  the 
cheapest  form  of  transportation.  If  new 
conditions  arise,  this  company  must,  how- 
ever, be  in  position  to  adjust  itself  to 
them." 

I  was  told,  while  in  Schenectady,  that 
representatives  of  the  Schenectady  Rail- 
way Company  verbally  assured  members 
of  the  Schenectady  Common  Council 
that  the  company  had  no  intention  of 
raising  the  fare,  but  that,  inasmuch  as  its 
other  properties  in  the  state  were  operat- 
ing on  the  flat  five  cent  rate,  the  com- 
pany wished  to  avoid  embarrassing  com- 
parisons by  not  putting  a  cut  rate  in 
Schenectady  into  contract  form.  I  was 
not  able  to  confirm  this  in  evidential 
form ;  but  the  common  view  of  the  com- 
pany's official  statement  was  that  it  im- 
plied that  the  red  tickets  would  not  be 
disturbed. 

On  March  I,  1908,  the  red  tickets 
were  withdrawn  and  the  fare  raised  to 
the  flat  five-cent  rate.  This  was  in  the 
slack-time  of  a  business  depression, 
when  at  least  7,000  men  in  Schenectady 
were  out  of  employment ;  and  the  action 
fell  upon  the  community  with  real  hard- 
ship. Nine  of  every  ten  street  car 
patrons  felt  that  they  had  been  tricked. 
Although  the  general  manager  of  the 
company  was  a  member  of  the  finance 
committee  of  his  church,  Dr.  Lunn  joined 
in  the  protest  which  followed,  and  head- 
ed a  citizens'  committee  which  first  con- 
ferred with  Horace  E.  Andrews,  presi- 
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dent  of  the  company,  in  a  fruitless  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  revocation  of  the  with- 
drawal ;  and  later  carried  the  whole  trac- 
tion situation  before  the  State  Public 
Service  Commission. 

President  Andrews  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  five  cents  was  the  normal 
rate ;  that  no  company  could  make  money 


Whereupon  Dr.  Lunn  tried  to  find  out  if 
the  company's  $2,000,000  of  bonds  and 
$4,000,000  of  stock  represented  values 
really  put  in  or  covered  a  factor  of  mere 
expectation.  That  question  has  not  been 
answered  yet.  But  after  the  minister 
pressed  it,  the  general  manager  of  the 
company  ceased  to  attend  Lunn's  church. 


REV.  GEORGE  R.  LUNN,  D.D. 
Pastor,  the  People's  Church,  Schenectady. 


selling  six  tickets  for  a  quarter;  that 
business  men  rather  than  working  men 
were  affected  by  the  change;  that  the 
company  had  paid  only  one  small  divi- 
dend since  it  had  acquired  the  property 
and  that  only  by  increased  fares  could  it 
hope  to  improve  a  service  of  which  he 
frankly  admitted  he  was  ashamed. 


The  gas  company  in  Scnenectadyv 
owned  by  General  Electric  interests, 
charges  $1.50  a  thousand,  with  discounts 
bringing  the  net  rate  down  to  $1.20  for 
prompt  payment.  Dr.  Lunn  created  more 
unpopularity  for  himself  within  the  circle 
of  his  congregation  by  asking  why,  in  a 
majority  of  other  cities  of  similar  size, 
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gas  was  sold  at  one  dollar  a  thousand  or 
less.  That  question,  too,  still  awaits 
answer. 

LOCKING  HORNS  WITH  THE  BOSSES 

But  it  was  in  his  contact  with  the  pub- 
licans that  this  fighting  parson  stirred  up 
the  biggest  hornet's  nest.  He  had  the 
notion  that  it  was  a  minister's  duty  to 
put  into  application  the  teachings  of  re- 
ligion as  well  as  to  talk  about  them ;  and 
that  unless  he  could  lead  the  way  to  bet- 
ter practices  his  preaching  would  not 
have  much  effect.  He  therefore  became 
active  in  politics. 

One  of  the  first  political  matters  to 
engage  his  interest  and  energies  was  the 
anti-race  track  gambling  campaign.  Wil- 
liam W.  Wemple  of  Schenectady  was  in 
the  state  Senate  when  Governor  Hughes 
began  his  effort  to  de-legalize  book  mak- 
ing. Mr.  Wemple  voted  with  the  racing 
interests.  For  this  he  was  roundly  cen- 
sured by  the  Schenectady  Ministerial 
Association.  But  Dr.  Lunn  thought  that 
something  more  than  a  resolution  of  cen- 
sure was  called  for.  It  occurred  to  him, 
one  day,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  governor  come  over  to  Sche- 
nectady and  make  a  speech.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Ministerial  Association  was 
absent  from  the  city  at  the  time,  hence, 
Dr.  Lunn  went  ahead  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility ;  hired  a  theater ;  secured  the  gov- 
ernor's promise  to  appear;  by  three 
hours'  telephoning  organized  a  reception 
committee  of  distinguished  citizens  with 
not  a  single  "gang"  politician  among 
them,  and  had  the  meeting  all  arranged 
before  the  republican  leaders  knew  a 
thing  about  it.  When  they  woke  up  they 
tried  to  crowd  into  the  plans,  and  were 
especially  solicitous  that  Senator  Wemple 
should  be  featured  on  the  platform; 
but  Dr.  Lunn  would  not  have  it  that  way. 
His  reply  was  that  a  senator  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people ;  that  he  did  not 
consider  Mr.  Wemple  a  representative 
of  the  people,  and  that  this  was  a  people's 
meeting. 

The  governor  came,  addressed  a 
crowded  and  responsive  audience,  and, 
in  the  following  election,  Senator  Wem- 
ple was  elected  to  stay  at  home. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  governing 


board  of  Dr.  Lunn's  church  was  the  dep- 
uty postmaster.  When  the  question  of 
accepting  the  doctor's  resignation  came 
before  that  board,  the  one  vote  in  eight 
cast  against  accepting  it  was,  needless  to 
say,  not  cast  by  the  deputy  postmaster. 

But  another  and  a  bigger  breach  soon 
arose  between  Dr.  Lunn  and  the  control- 
ling political  circle  in  Schenectady  coun- 
ty. For  years,  conditions  in  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  county  administrative 
body,  had  been  bad.  They  became  so 
very  bad,  that  in  the  fall  of  1908  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  met  in  the  office  of  the 
president  of  one  of  the  Schenectady 
banks,  and  decided  to  ask  the  state  comp- 
troller to  order  an  examination.  There 
were  four  bankers  on  this  committee, 
the  chief  local  officials  of  Schenectady's 
two  big  industries,  a  number  of  mer- 
chants, two  lawyers,  a  former  judge,  and 
others  equally  prominent  in  community 
affairs.  It  gave  the  appearance  of  mean- 
ing to  do  great  things. 

The  state  comptroller  at  that  time  was 
Martin  H.  Glynn,  a  democrat ;  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  was  republican.  Glynn 
sent  five  special  examiners,  and  as  his 
term  of  office  expired  with  the  calendar 
year,  1908,  and  a  republican,  the  late 
Charles  H.  Gaus,  affiliated  with  the 
Barnes  "machine"  in  Albany  county,  had 
been  elected  to  succeed  him,  he  signal- 
ized his  last  day  in  office  by  making  pub- 
lic a  preliminary  report.  This  prelimi- 
nary examination  covered  only  bills  for 
repairs  to  the  County  Clerk's  Building 
and  Court  House  and  Jail ;  it  did  not  in- 
clude the  workings  of  the  sheriff's  office, 
the  county  treasurer's  office,  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  poor  or  that  of  the 
superintendent  of  repairs.  It  was  only 
a  bite  of  the  apple — a  wee  bite. 

Of  the  bills  examined  more  than  one- 
half,  it  said,  were  not  legally  itemized. 
Often  the  quantity  of  supplies  was  not 
given.  None  of  the  day  labor  bills  pre- 
sented by  contractors  showed  the  indi- 
vidual who  performed  the  work  for 
which  the  charge  was  made.  Even  the 
bills  of  the  county  officers  were  found 
woefully  defective  in  this  respect. 

By  resolution  the  supervisors  had  stip- 
ulated that  all  expenditures  for  repairs 
to  county  property  exceeding  $100  should 
be  subjected  to  competitive  bidding,  but 
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the  report  found  that  apparently  little 
attention  had  been  paid  to  this  rule.  Bills 
were  split  up  to  evade  the  requirement. 
Many  members  of  the  board  had  sold 
goods  to  the  county  for  which  bills  had 
been  rendered  and  audited  by  the  board — 
a  misdemeanor  under  section  473  of  the 
Penal  Code.  "Aside  from  the  criminal 
provision,  it  would,"  the  report  said, 
"seem  that  the  board  had  no  power  to 
audit  such  claims,  and  even  if  credited 
and  paid  tjie  amount  paid  could  be  re- 
covered by  a  taxpayer's  action." 

During  1908  the  county,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  had  a 
superintendent  of  construction  and  re- 
pairs, who  reported  monthly.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  bills  for  day  work  pre- 
sented by  contractors  differed  in  the 
time  charged  by  them  from  the  time  re- 
ported by  the  superintendent.  In  many 
cases  such  bills  were  presented  when  the 
superintendent's  report  showed  no  such 
work  as  that  charged  for.  There  were 
other  discrepancies  and  illegalities  in  au- 
diting these  bills ;  the  supervisors  appar- 
ently relied  wholly  upon  the  statement  of 
the  claimant  and  in  some  cases  this  state- 
ment was  not  even  verified.  "Even  such 
apparent  errors  as  charging  sixteen  dol- 
lars for  one  hundred  pounds  of  white 
lead  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  charges  for 
labor  on  Sunday,  duplicate  charges  for 
labor  on  certain  dates,  errors  in  footing, 
etc.,  passed  before  the  auditing  commit- 
tee apparently  without  notice,  certainly 
without  correction." 

For  years  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
anxious  to  preserve  the  fiction  of  a  low 
tax  rate,  had  failed  to  levy  taxes  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the 
county.  The  deficiency  would  be  met 
by  temporary  loans,  these  loans  would  be 
paid  from  the  current  tax  levy,  and  when 
the  funds  in  the  treasurer's  hands  were 
exhausted,  new  temporary  loans  would 
be  authorized  until  finally  $200,000  in 
bonds  had  to  be  issued  to  take  the  loans 
up,  a  specific  violation  of  section  4  of 
the  general  municipal  law,  and  obviously 
unbusinesslike.  The  report  scored  this 
practice  severely. 

In  1908,  $37,913.16  was  spent  by  the 
county  for  repairs  on  four  buildings, 
three  of  them  brick — the  County  Clerk's 


Building,  the  Court  House  and  Jail,  the 
Almshouse,  together  with  two  sheds,  and 
the  Armory.  The  Almshouse  and 
Armory  were  new  buildings.  The  jail 
portion  of  the  Court  House  and  Jail 
Building  was  new.  Thus  the  conclusion 
was  forced  that  repairs  to  such  a  total 
covered  "an  unwarranted  and  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  the  county's  funds." 
In  1907  the  old  jail  was  razed  by  prison 
labor  and  the  debris  sold  by  the  super- 
visors for  $287.93;  but  the  county  was 
saddled  with  a  bill  of  $1,103  on  teaming 
to  deliver  the  $287.93  worth  of  debris 
to  its  purchaser. 

The  preliminary  report  also  noted, 
the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  other 
errors,  irregularities  and  illegal  methods 
of  procedure  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  other 
departments  of  the  county  government, 
and  promised  specifications  in  a  final  re- 
port. But  this  final  report  did  not  ap- 
pear, for  when  Comptroller  Gaus  came 
in  he  quashed  the  inquiry  by  issuing  to 
the  suspects  a  bill  of  health  and  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee,  which  had  so  bravely 
launched  the  movement,  quietly  subsid- 
ed, a  fact  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  related  to  a  finding  in  the  prelimi- 
nary report  that  two  banks,  which  had 
been  receiving  county  funds  on  deposit, 
and  some  of  whose  officers  had  been 
active  in  asking  for  the  inquiry,  had 
failed  to  execute  surety  bonds  in  the 
form  required  by  section  144  of  the 
county  law. 

Dr.  Lunn,  however,  thought  that  this 
matter  ought  not  to  be  dropped  just  as 
it  promised  to  become  interesting.  He 
therefore  read  from  his  pulpit  the  full 
text  of  the  preliminary  report ;  and  when 
by  the  casting  vote  of  its  foreman,  him- 
self a  supervisor,  the  Grand  Jury  decid- 
ed not  to  consider  this  report,  the  dis- 
satisfied minority  of  grand  jurors  sought 
his  advice,  and  he  induced  them  to  write 
to  Governor  Hughes  asking  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  attorney  and  a 
real  investigation.  This  request  has  since 
been  complied  with,  to  the  great  discom- 
fort of  a  group  of  once  complacent 
spoilsmen,  a  number  of  whom  have 
promptly  been  indicted. 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Dr.  Lunn  had  all  of  his  time  free  to  use 
in  the  ways  here  indicated.  He  had  trou- 
bles of  his  own,  and  they  accumulated. 
First,  he  had  to  meet  the  charge  that  he 
was  "unorthodox."  Then  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  a  socialist  and  of  spread- 
ing discontent  and  seditious  teaching.  It 
must  in  fairness  be  said  that  he  did  talk 
a  kind  of  socialism  strongly  and  often. 
Here  is  one  sample  of  it  upon  which  his 
critics  seized.  In  the  spring  of  1908,  just 
after  the  panic,  in  a  sermon  designed  to 
enforce  his  notion  of  social  responsibility, 
Dr.  Lunn  said : 

The  resources  of  this  country  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  people  of  this  fair  realm. 
These  resources  have  been  given  to  the  peo- 
ple by  their  eternal  God,  but  certain  sons 
of  privilege  have  pre-empted  the  valuable 
portions  and  surrounded  them  with  the 
•Gatling  guns  of  property  rights.  If  you 
listen  you  can  hear  them  cry,  "This  is  mine; 
am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

Let  me  paint  a  picture  of  America  as  I 
see  it  today.  A  multitude  of  men  and 
women,  girls  and  boys,  are  marching  In 
«olid  phalanx.  They  enter  the  factories, 
Pegging  for  work.  They  are  met  by  mana- 
gers employed  by  the  gigantic  trusts.  The 
representative,  speaking  for  his  master,  re- 
plies: "These  factories  belong  to  me.  It  is 
no  fault  of  mine  that  people  are  idle.  Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  The  multitude, 
shivering  with  cold,  proceeds  to  the  anthra- 
cite region,  where  God  has  provided  fuel  for 
the  children  of  men.  To  their  appeal  for 
•coal,  the  representative,  speaking  for  his 
master,  replies  :"This  coal  belongs  to  us.  It 
1s  no  fault  of  mine  if  persons  freeze.  Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?"  The  multitude  pro- 
ceeds and  some  faithful  priest  takes  the 
Bible  to  administer  spiritual  comfort  to  the 
•cold  and  hungry.  He  reads  about  the  cattle 
•on  a  thousand  hills  belonging  to  their 
Father,  God,  the  earth  and  the  fulness 
thereof;  but  as  he  reads  there  stands  before 
him  a  man  filling  full  his  trust  who  says: 
"The  cattle  formerly  belonged  to  God;  now 
they  belong  to  me.  Give  me  money  and  I 
will  give  you  meat."  "But  we  have  no 
money  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  work,"  is 
heard  from  the  multitude.  Then  the  repre- 
sentative, speaking  for  his  master,  replies: 
"This  meat  belongs  to  me.  It  is  no  fault 
•of  mine  if  people  starve.  Am  I  my  broth- 
er's keeper?"  And  the  multitude  with- 
draws, in  sullen  silence,  blindly  wondering 
what  It  all  means.  And  the  sons  of  privi- 
lege gather  in  a  luxurious  banquet  hall  to 
denounce  in  cultured  speech  the  stupidity  of 
the  multitude  in  Imagining  that  work  and 
•coal  and  meat  were  intended  for  the  chil- 


dren of  men.  What  is  disturbing  the  minds 
of  many  today  is  how  long  this  sullen  silence 
will  continue. 

It  was  after  reading  a  report  of  this 
sermon  that  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  said  that  Lunn 
ought  to  be  put  in  jail.  A  parishioner 
thought  it  meant  that  no  man  should 
have  a  private  coal  bin,  and  the  outcry 
against  "Lunn's  socialism"  grew  apace. 

A  SPIRITUAL  PURPOSE 

Dr.  Lunn's  purpose  in  attacking  po- 
litical graft,  law-breaking  and  injustices 
in  the  public  service  was  not  primarily 
economic  but  spiritual ;  to  make  religion 
vital  among  people  alienated  from  the 
conventional  church.  As  he  said  in  a 
striking  sermon  initiating  the  experiment 
I  am  about  to  describe: 

The  church  has  failed  to  recognize  in  the 
great  cry  for  better  conditions  and  a  fuller 
and  more  complete  life  generally,  coming 
from  the  laboring  classes,  a  real  word  of 
God  for  this  age,  a  veritable  voice  of  the 
eternal  calling  all  men  of  good  will  into  ac- 
tive service. 

A  mere  individualistic  religion  has  not 
produced  a  type  of  character  capable  of  with- 
standing fiduciary  temptation.  The  modern 
pulpit  needs  a  modern  message  sufficiently 
broad  and  deep  to  meet  every  human  need. 
There  is  no  diminution  today  in  the  need  for 
insisting  on  individual  righteousness.  There 
is,  however,  need  in  the  way  of  educating 
the  individual  conscience  as  to  that  new  so- 
cial responsibility  which  no  individual  can 
refuse  except  at  the  peril  of  his  soul.  The 
modern  church  needs  to  emphasize  the  tre- 
mendous criminality  involved  in  being  a 
pickpocket,  and  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  sin  does  not  decrease,  but  tremendously 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  respectable 
reach  of  the  hand  involved. 

With  our  modern  conscience  sensitized 
by  an  increased  attention  to  the  social  ideals 
of  Jesus,  we  look  about  us  and  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  by  striking  out  the 
words  "Egypt"  and  "Israel"  and  substitut- 
ing the  word  "America"  we  can  read  the 
sacred  writings  and  find  them  an  accurate 
description  of  many  situations  in  the  life 
of  our  own  republic.  Have  not  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  something 
to  say  about  lives  made  bitter  with  hard 
bondage,  as  well  as  Thebes  and  Karnak? 

The  mighty  movement  today  stirring  so- 
ciety in  the  interests  of  righteousness  and 
justice  for  the  great  mass  of  the  unprivi- 
leged, is  the  voice  of  Jesus  becoming  articu- 
late. Will  the  church  hasten  and  obey?  If 
not,  God  help  the  church. 

July  2,  1910. 


THE  FIRST  REFORMED  CHURCH. 
Which  Dr.  Lunn  left  to  organize   the   People's   Church. 


It  was  because  he  felt  irresistibly  the 
need  of  keying  his  ministry  to  this  new 
interpretation  of  social  responsibility 
that  Dr.  Lunn  went  bravely  into  the  fight 
against  privilege  and  oppression,  regard- 
less of  worldly  wisemen  in  his  pews  who 
advised  him  to  write  "bread  and  butter" 
at  the  top  of  each  page  of  his  sermons 
and  go  slow. 

What  followed  was  what  could  have 
been  expected.  In  spite  of  the  contin- 
ued support  of  a  few  broad-minded  men 
in  General  Electric  and  other  big  corpo- 
rate or  financial  groups,  the  run  of  par- 
July  2,  1910. 


ishioners  having  interests  to  defend  took 
umbrage  at  this  vitalizing  of  Gospel  pre- 
cepts ;  friction  arose,  tongues  wagged 
and  finally,  though  the  congregation  by 
vote  of  269  to  101  urged  him  to  stay, 
Dr.  Lunn  resigned  and  the  consistory, 
with  half  its  membership  of  eight  about 
to  retire,  voted  seven  to  one  to  accept 
the  resignation.  The  vote  of  one  of  these 
seven — the  deputy  postmaster — has  been 
cited.  Whether  business  or  political  con- 
siderations influenced  this  or  other  votes 
is  less  a  matter  of  proof  than  surmise — 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  ruling 
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body  in  this  rich  and  fashionable  church 
did  not  stand  for  socialized  preaching, 
even  when  a  large  majority  in  the  con- 
gregation wanted  it.  And  so  Dr.  Lunn 
left  the  aristocratic  pulpit  in  Schenecfady 
and  went  to  a  theater  to  preach — to  a 
meeting  place  in  which  has  been  born 
a  strictly  democratic  church. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  CHURCH 

This  meets  twice  each  Sunday.  The 
evening  I  attended,  1,500  substantial 
looking,  interested  men  and  women 
crowded  pit  and  balconies,  sang  with  gus- 
to songs  of  democracy  to  familiar  hymn 
tunes,  bowed  reverently  in  prayer,  re- 
peating in  unison  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
listened  intently  to  a  practical  and  point- 
ed talk  on  everyday  religion.  The  Peo- 
ple's Church  has  no  creed  and  its  gov- 
ernment is  exceedingly  simple.  There  is 
only  the  congregation,  the  pastor  and  an 
advisory  council,  the  latter  consisting  of 
one  of  the  principal  surgeons  of  the  city, 
two  business  men,  an  electrical  engineer, 
three  wage-earning  workingmen,  one 
leader  in  the  labor  movement,  and  two 
places  left  open  for  women.  The  initia- 
tive and  referendum  are  applied  in  that 
twenty  persons  may  unite  to  bring  any 
subject  to  the  pastor's  or  congregation's 
attention.  Once  a  month  there  is  an  open 
forum  discussion.  Expenses  are  met  by 
plate  offerings  and  pledge  cards.  I  saw 


nearly  a  gallon  of  coins  lifted  in  one 
collection;  some  members,  though  toil- 
somely earning  but  modest  wages,  have 
cheerfully  pledged  themselves  to  pay,  and 
do  pay  regularly,  two  dollars  a  week, 
though  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  is  in 
basket  offerings  of  nickels  and  dimes. 
The  attendance  is  mostly  of  wage-earn- 
ing people  and  is  about  evenly  divided 
as  to  sex. 

When  Dr.  Lunn  left  the  First  Re- 
formed pastorate  1,500  working  people 
in  writing  requested  that  he  hold  Sun- 
day services  in  a  theater.  They  wanted 
him  immediately  to  organize  a  People's 
Church,  but  he  insisted  upon  first  testing 
the  attendance  and  spirit.  That  test  he 
thinks  is  now  complete — certainly  the 
People's  Church  appears  to  be  on  a  sound 
financial  as  well  as  upon  a  vital  human 
interest  basis.  Already  the  new  church 
has  opened  a  playground  in  a  badly  con- 
gested district — an  acre  on  which  hun- 
dreds play  daily.  An  independent  week- 
ly newspaper,  the  Citizen,  to  tell  what 
ought  to  be  told,  and  what  sometimes 
doesn't  get  told  or  known  among  the 
people,  is  now  in  publication,  not,  to  be 
sure,  a  direct  creation  of  the  church,  but 
an  auxiliary  by-product,  and  other  tasks 
are  maturing.  Five  months  have  yield- 
ed steady  increase  of  interest  with  en- 
larging usefulness  and  growing  support. 
If  this  pace  shall  be  maintained,  the  life 
and  outlook  of  .Schenectady  must  in  time 
be  profoundly  influenced. 


CAN  CITIZENSHIP  BE  FULFILLED  BY 
PHILANTHROPY1 

MRS.  EMMONS   BLAINE 


It  is  with  diffidence  that  I  attempt  to 
speak  to  you  on  any  subject  connected 
with  your  course  of  study  in  this  school, 
so  lacking  I  am  in  any  equipment  of 
knowledge  from  which  to  address  you 
who  have  elected  to  make  your  chief 
role  the  pursuit  of  truths  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  help;  you  who  have  sat 
at  the  feet  of  those  who  have  gone  fur- 
ther in  the  same  path.  Diffidence  is  all 

'An  address  to  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy. 


that  I  can  feel,  until  I  think  that  all  of 
us  who  care  about  finding  the  possibilities 
of  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  human 
family  are  pioneers  together.  The  paths 
are  all  to  be  broken  in  these  fields — the 
foot  paths  are  hardly  discernible — the 
highways  not  yet  dreamed  of — and  so  the 
untutored  straggler  may  also  help  by 
treading  down  the  ways.  And  so  I 
walk  along  beside  you. 

My  theme  for  my  word  to  you  comes 
to  me  from  your  name,  Civics  and  Phil- 
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anthropy,  and  as  I  have  sunk  into  the 
thought  of  that  name  and  all  that  it 
means,  I  have  been  filled — too  full,  I 
fear,  for  utterance — with  the  depths  it 
pierces;  the  questions  it  raises;  the  solu- 
tion it  suggests. 

Civics. — The  right  relation  of  man  to 
man — the  duty  that  pertains  to  such  a 
relation — the  discovery  and  upholding 
of  the  laws  that  promote  and  maintain 
that  relation  in  the  ideal.  The  back- 
ground of  the  instant  picture  summoned 
by  the  word  "civics"  is  of  a  community 
of  thinking  beings,  each  having  his  right- 
ful part  in  an  ordered,  organized  whole — 
where  all  are  free,  yet  all  are  bound  by 
the  common  cause,  because  all  move  to- 
ward a  common  goal;  and  where  the 
forces  that  build  up  a  nation  thus  have 
play. 

Is  a  return  of  the  mind  from  this  vis- 
ion to  our  own  earth  community  met  with 
a  sympathetic  picture  or  a  contrast? 
Have  we  anything,  on  the  whole,  answer- 
ing to  any  such  description  ?  In  our  hob- 
bling, blundering,  heterogeneous,  partly 
groping — and  largely  not  groping  but 
blind  and  self-satisfied  civilization,  is 
there  what  would  seem  even  to  connect 
with  that  realm  in  which  one  is  tempted 
to  dwell  in  the  imagination,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  word  "civics"? 

Philanthropy. — What  do  we  mean  by 
it?  We  may  mean  by  that  word  two 
entirely  different  things;  and,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  our  clumsy  method  of 
language-expression  of  ideas,  we  are 
very  likely  to  be  led  off  the  track  of  clear 
thought  by  a  confusion  arising  from  that 
fact;  and  I  think,  in  our  civilization,  we 
are  so  led  off  direfully  in  this  particu- 
lar instance. 

We  mean  by  philanthropy  the  over- 
flowing of  one's  own  cup  to  one's  fellow 
man.  We  apply  the  term  to  the  over- 
flowing of  the  mind  and  spirit  and  to  the 
overflowing  of  worldly  goods.  The  two 
may  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
each  other. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  begins  its  definition  of 
this  word  with  "the  love  of  mankind." 
and  later  points  out  that,  while  philan- 
thropy and  charity  started  with  identical 
meaning,  charity  has  now  come  to  stand 
chiefly  for  the  individual  act  of  personal 


relief,  while  philanthropy  still  maintains 
its  broader  meaning  of  plans  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  also 
states  that  while  both  retain  a  spirit- 
ual meaning,  philanthropy  still  holds 
more  the  sense  of  an  attitude  to- 
wards the  human  race,  thus  indicating 
the  evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
development  of  the  meaning  of  these 
words.  We  must  leave  the  technical 
definition  of  the  lexicographer — which 
indicates  the  progress  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  up  to  the  present, — and  sense 
the  current  meaning  of  the  term.  Perhaps 
we  will  begin  to  feel  as  if  we  were  fol- 
lowing the  downward  course  of  an  idea. 

The  materialization  of  this  word  has 
not  progressed  all  the  way.  We  are 
chary  of  the  application  of  it  even  to 
those  who  may  leave  millions  in  money 
for  the  benefit  of  man,  if  we  really  think 
they  did  it  only  at  the  last  gasp,  or  only 
for  personal  glory.  But,  is  the  term 
equally  used  for  either  of  two  people 
who,  with  an  even  spirit,  may  give,  the 
one  an  only  mite,  and  the  other  what 
may  be  superfluous  thousands  or  mil- 
lions? I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the 
habit  of  thought  of  any  thinking  few,  but 
of  the  customary  usage  of  the  unstudy- 
ing  mass. 

I  think  we  must  admit  that  the  word 
philanthropy  would  commonly  attach 
more  to  the  fact  of  large  donations  from 
the  pocketbook  than  to  the  fact  of  large 
donations  of  mind  and  spirit.  It  would 
be  a  too  violent  reaction  in  the  other  di- 
rection— and  that  may  come — to  consider 
it  an  indication  of  absence  of  the  phil- 
anthropic spirit  that  one  should  give 
largely  from  a  well-filled  bank  account. 
If  it  does,  the  well-filled  bank  account 
will  become  a  similar  handicap  in  philan- 
thropy to  a  scantily  filled  one  in  the  re- 
verse case.  In  either  case,  the  philan- 
thropic spirit  must  be  equal  to  the  bur- 
den. But  although  there  may  be  signs 
even  of  such  a  trend,  it  is  not  that  re- 
action that  we  need  greatly  fear  today. 
We  still  more  commonly  style  philan- 
thropist the  one  who  with  an  apparent 
good  intention  gives  goods.  It  is  only 
this  phase  of  the  idea  of  philanthropy 
that  I  allude  to  in  the  questions  that  come 
to  my  mind : 

Is  the   fact  that   individuals   may   do 
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public  works  on  their  own  responsibility 
and  initiative  an  unmixed  good? 

Is  there  a  possibility,  that  public  works 
for  the  public  weal  carried  on  by  some 
individuals,  may  hold  back  the  body  poli- 
tic from  the  civic  achievements  it  might 
reach? 

Is  there  a  bare  chance  that  there  may 
be  a  theme  to  study  called  Civics  .  vs. 
Philanthropy? 

This  is  a  deep  question — so  deep  that 
one  catches  one's  breath  at  the  thought 
of  trying  to  riddle  it. 

There  are  two  standpoints  from  which 
to  approach  the  question  of  how  much 
power  the  individual  sjhould  have,  to 
wield  the  wherewithal  that  is  required 
for  the  accomplishment  of  public  work — 
i.  c.,  the  innate  right  of  the  individual 
to  have  that  power ;  and  the  effect  of  that 
power  wielded  by  individuals  on  the  in- 
dividual and  the  community.  The  innate 
right  is  a  question  as  old  as  sociologists 
and  economists,  but  we  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  daunted  by  it.  Because  they  have 
left  it  as  their  legacy  in  the  condition 
wherein  we  find  it,  one  might  argue  that 
as  things  have  been,  so  they  should  re- 
main. We  must  not  be  driven  to  this 
conclusion,  however,  solely  by  the  weight 
of  such  authority.  The  argument  of  an- 
tiquity for  usage  would  more  readily 
disappear  if  we  oftener  recalled  the  fact' 
that  we  are  antiquity  for  some  other 
actors  on  the  stage  and  we  know  that  no 
wealth  of  perfection  exists  in  us  or  about 
us.  I  am  not  trying  to  discuss  that  side 
of  the  question  now — though  my  own 
belief  is  that  before  many  more  genera- 
tions the  race  as  a  whole  will  revolt  at 
the  senseless  inequality  of  the  wealth- 
holding  power  of  individuals,  keeping 
only  rightful  and  earned  inequality  of 
holding  power — so  that  with  proper  safe- 
guards of  what  affection  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  for  its  own,  all  individuals 
will  be  born  into  a  common  heritage  of 
opportunity  and  of  care.  It  is  a  question 
I  think  that  all  who  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  mankind 
should  try  to  penetrate,  and  as  they  find 
their  solution,  so  should  they  strive  to 
make  it  effectual. 

But  what  I  am  led  to  question  now  is 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  power  of  in- 


dividuals to  give  or  withhold  the  where- 
withal for  public  works — works  which 
are  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  communi- 
ty— and  this  question  arises  especially  in 
connection  with  the  theme  of  civics.  It  is 
true  today  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  community  is 
held  in  private  hands.  The  question,  I 
think,  is  whether  too  large  a  part  is  so 
held  and  whether  far  more  in  propor- 
tion— in  fact,  a  sufficient  proportion  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  community  as  a 
whole — should  not  be  held  by  that  com- 
munity, so  that  none  of  the  actual,  right- 
ful needs  of  any  individual  should  de- 
pend solely  upon  the  will  of  some  small 
minority  of  individuals.  I  suppose  our 
national  government  is  as  wealthful  as  it 
needs  to  be.  Where  is  the  state  that  has 
not  the  argument  of  insufficient  funds 
to  do  properly  all  that  it  attempts  to  do 
for  its  citizens?  Where  is  the  city  that 
does  not  make  the  same  cry?  Certainly 
not  here.  These  public  enterprises,  then, 
that  are  not  adequately  done — though 
undertaken — are  eked  out  universally,  I 
should  say,  by  what  we  call  private  en- 
terprise and  philanthropy.  The  imme- 
diate feeling  of  this  is  that  it  is  worthy, 
excellent,  beneficial  in  all  ways  and  much 
to  be  commended.  But  to  look  deeper 
is  what  1  am  impelled  to  do  today. 

There  is,  I  think,  another,  an  evil  ef- 
fect, which  strikes  in  two  directions.  If 
an  individual  has  special  powers  of  doing 
for  the  community,  by  wealth-giving, 
does  he  not  therefore  instinctively  feel 
relieved  of  other  civic  duties  which  he 
otherwise  would  necessarily  feel  he 
shared  with  all  of  the  community? 

And  by  a  certain  wealth-giving  which 
satisfies  his  sense  of  duty,  does  he  not 
unburden  himself,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
of  those  other  civic  duties?  Again,  if 
an  individual  justly  feels  that  he  is  not 
able  to  give  wealth  in  what  seems  to 
him  an  adequate  portion,  does  he  not 
instinctively  identify  civic  duty  with  that 
act  and,  feeling  that  his  hands  are  full 
with  what  are  his  own  manifest  responsi- 
bilities, leave  it  all  to  the  other  one  who 
can?  My  question  is  whether  the  indi- 
viduals who  make  up  the  state  do  not 
largely  buy  for  themselves  immunity 
from  the  essential  civic  responsibilities, 
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by  the  purchasing  power  of  their  own 
wealth-giving,  or  some  other  person's. 
If  so,  the  state  would  lose  doubly  and 
all  the  way  around  in  what  is  the  final 
strength  of  it— the  actually  shouldered 
responsibility  of  its  citizens. 

An  entirely  different  side  of  the  mat- 
ter is  the  effect  on  the  works  actually 
accomplished  by  philanthropy.  In 
amounts  gained,  even  the  enormous 
sums  that  our  multi-millionaires  can  per- 
suade themselves  to  part  with,  are  frag- 
mentary compared  with  what  the  state 
might  have  by  evenly,  proportionately 
and  certainly  collected  sums  from  all  of 
its  citizens.  The  principle  of  the  power 
of  the  aggregation  of  many  collections  is 
being  too  well  established  by  the  working 
of  that  principle  in  the  trend  of  com- 
mercial enterprises  today  to  be  doubted 
as  an  equally  effective  force  for  the  state. 
This  principle  is  recognized  in  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education,  and  the  growing 
reliance  upon  state  education  looks  to 
the  future  enlargement  and  deepening  of 
this  principle  in  our  most  vital  spot.  In 
all  of  the  public  works  which  are  taken 
from  the  hands  of  individuals,  the  theory 
adopted  is  that  the  individual  should  not 
reap  undue  profits  from  the  common 
store  of  need.  But  in  the  fields  which 
we  do  not  as  yet  recognize  as  needs  hav- 
ing the  same  urgency  as  physical  de- 
mands— the  fields  of  the  higher  need  of 
mental  equipment  and  the  yet  higher  need 
of  enlightened  care  for  those  who  re- 
quire it — in  these,  we  are  hardly  yet  ap- 
proaching the  corresponding  theory  that 
the  individual  should  not  put  into  these 
realms  undue  individual  preferences, 
nor  more  than  can  be  demonstrated  by 
him  to  be  the  most  useful  to  the  com- 
mon need. 

We  are  hardly  yet  voicing  the  manifest 
lack  of  economy  and  effective  application 
for  public  works  in  the  whims  of  indi- 
viduals, where  entire  power  of  volition 
gives  these  free  play.  We  recognize 
somewhat  more  fully  the  expense  of 
energy  in  persuading  individuals  who 
hold  them  to  part  with  dollars  for  vital 
projects  for  the  people's  good,  which  those 
concerned  for  the  public  weal  have  in 
hand.  The  conflict  that  confronts  the 
head  of  any  private  institution  of  learn- 
ing between  organizing  enlightened  plans 


of  work  and  gaining  the  wherewithal  to 
put  them  on  foot  is  familiar.  The  exig- 
encies that  our  private  institutions  fall 
into  through  need  of  funds  or  restric- 
tions placed  on  funds  are  well  known. 
I  must  quote  the  utterance  of  an  educa- 
tor, fresh  in  mind,  to  the  effect  that  if 
an  institution  had  the  enlightened  opinion 
and  purpose  of  a  people  solidly  back  of  it 
without  the  interference  of  "politics"  so- 
called,  it  would  mean  a  power  that  no 
private  endowment  could  possibly  rep- 
resent. This  view  one  may  hear  on  many 
sides.  It  is  growingly  in  the  air.  The 
sound  of  it  here  and  there  is  like  the 
trickling  of  many  clear  streams  fore- 
telling the  rush  of  great  waters  for  the 
refreshing  of  the  people  of  the  earth. 

There  is  another  effect — subtle,  yet 
clearly  to  be  reckoned  with — in  the  sepa- 
rating influence  of  funds  publicly  or  pri- 
vately administered.  In  matters  of  help 
or  relief,  the  private  gift  and  adminis- 
tration seem  to  degrade  the  recipient,  so 
that  individuals  needing  actual  help,  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  public  arrange- 
ments for  their  comfort,  can  hardly  bring 
themselves  to  accept  privately  offered 
help;  whereas,  curiously  enough,  in  edu- 
cation, reversely,  something  especial 
seems  to  attach  to  the  privately  adminis- 
tered institution — some  value  of  select- 
ness  and  apartness — which  in  fact  is 
quite  independent  of  the  actual  intrinsic 
values  offered.  These  separating  ele- 
ments are  invariably  to  be  deplored,  be- 
ing artificial  and  thus  hampering  to  the 
real  issues  of  letting  the  most  enlight- 
ened good  in  every  avenue  reach  all  the 
should-be  recipients  of  it  in  the  most 
effective  way. 

But  we  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the 
worst  feature  of  it  all.  This  relegation 
of  civic  responsibility  necessitates  on 
some  ene's  part  very  active  effort  to  ac- 
complish the  needed  works  for  our  com- 
mon humanity  and  also  the  arduous 
search  for  funds  with  which  to  carry 
them  on.  It  is  not  usually  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  public 
weal  who  want  the  dollars  for  the  public. 
It  is  those  others,  who  are  giving  life 
blood,  who  seek  the  money  for  the  peo- 
ple's uplifting,  while  those  who  should 
want  sustenance  for  public  works,  in 
the  general  scramble  to  unburden  them- 
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selves  of  responsibilities,  too  often  want 
it  mainly  for  themselves — laying  their 
responsibilities  I  don't  know  where — 
and  leaving  the  works  they  have  in 
charge  for  a  most  trusting  and  long  suf- 
fering public,  to  fall  between  two  stools 
— the  private  citizen  and  the  public  offi- 
cial. The  private  citizen  either  gives 
largely,  and  so  feels  that  he  does  his  full 
duty,  or  not  being  able  to  give  largely, 
feels  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
large  duty,  or  at  least  that  the  other 
man  is  the  one  who  can  and  therefore 
should.  The  public  officials  are  thus 
held  responsible  to  neither  and,  if  they 
are  of  such  caliber  as  to  be  able  to  do 
so,  are  greatly  encouraged  to  run  off  with 
the  situation  for  their  own  benefit. 

This  inquiry  does  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ill-getting  of  gains  distributed 
as  philanthropy.  It  may  be  that  the 
deepest  harm  in  philanthropy,  as  we  are 
considering  it,  is  the  diversion  that  it 
affords  from  attention  to  the  processes 
that  produce  the  surpluses  so  used.  Nor 
does  this  analysis  purport  to  cover  all 
the  reasons  in  our  community  for  the 
shifting  of  responsibilities.  It  but  sug- 
gests one  line  of  question. 

If  one  can  imagine  an  actual  state  of 
affairs  where  all  paid  from  their  own 
rightly  earned  product,  in  full  and  just 
proportion,  into  a  treasury  thus  adequate 
to  cover  all  of  the  common  benefits  need- 
ed by  the  community,  to  be  disbursed  by 
responsible  agents  for  the  public  good, 
each  citizen  feeling  by  right  that  the 
business  of  the  community  was  his  own, 
would  such  a  disintegrated  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs  as  we  are  familiar  with ; — 
public  works  half  done,  or  less  than  that 
— eked  out  by  the  spasmodic  efforts  of 
untrained  individuals — would  such  a 
state  of  things  be  tolerated  for  one 
instant? 

It  seems  as  though  the  thing  that  is 
needed  is  a  highly  subdivided,  evenly 
and  actually  pressing  responsibility. 
Vivid  illustrations  show  how  much  we 
need  it.  A  man  runs  an  automobile  at 
an  impossibly  dangerous  rate  of  speed 
and  regardlessly  kills  a  human  being.  It 
is  not  enough  that  he  may  be  treated  as 
responsible  for  taking  a  human  life.  He 
is  but  one  expression  of  a  regardless  at- 
mosphere. All  who  help  to  create  that 


atmosphere  should  share  his  penalty  and 
help  to  reconstruct  a  responsibility.  A 
man  flagrantly  barters  his  judgment, 
pledged  to  the  people  for  their  interests, 
for  his  own  or  another's.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  is  held  to  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule or  penalties  inflicted  on  him.  He, 
also,  is  an  expression  of  an  atmosphere, 
or  he  could  hardly  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  could  do  so.  All  helping 
to  create  that  atmosphere  should  share 
his  blame.  They  should  ask  themselves 
whether  they  have  given  their  own  judg- 
ments or  asked  officials  to  give  theirs, 
because  of  interests  other  than  those  to 
which  judgment  is  due,  by  reason  of 
delegated  authority  and  responsibility. 

We  are  surely  asleep — not  awake. 
This  is  the  question :  Is  it  the  paid  sums 
of  our  own  or  of  others  that  help  to 
put  us  to  sleep?  Is  not  the  confusion 
that  exists  in  the  supply  of  resources  for 
public  works  one  element  that  is  be- 
numbing us?  If,  instead  of  our  side- 
products  of  learning  and  of  help,  fine 
as  they  are,  all  such  institutions  could 
demand  ample  support  from  the  public 
funds  and  all  intellectual  effort  for  the 
common  needs  could  find  its  way  into  the 
real  stream  of  common  welfare,  revivi- 
fying, stimulating,  energizing,  improv- 
ing it  at  every  point,  and  being  itself  in 
turn  stimulated  by  the  constant  question 
from  a  responsible  and  responsive  public, 
would  not  the  people  as  a  whole  be  the 
gainers? 

We  need  thought  for  the  solving  of 
our  problems  and  we  need  thought  put 
into  action  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
solutions.  If  thought  did  not  have  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  dollars,  but  could 
appear  always  at  the  bar  of  thought  for 
the  carrying  out  of  its  purposes  for  man- 
kind, would  not  the  state  be  the  gainer? 
Would  not  the  direct  contact  of  an 
actually  felt  possession  by  all  citizens — 
each  one  in  his  due  share  of  the  public 
welfare — be  the  awakening  element? 
Would  not  the  public  functions  be  broad- 
ened and  deepened  till  they  touched  and 
covered  all  the  community  need  ?  Would 
not  the  demand  for  funds  sufficient  to 
meet  these  needs  be  recognized  by  all? 
Would  there  not  be  a  concentration  of 
expert  and  trained  intelligence  in  all  of 
these  public  activities,  and  the  means  for 
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direct  report  from  the  agents  of  the 
people?  If  officials  reported  directly  to 
the  people  themselves,  and  each  thus  in- 
formed and  instructed  the  other; — 
would  not  this  be  a  clarifying  process? 

I  realize  that  the  question  I  have  put 
before  you  is  searching,  difficult,  deep 
and  vital,  and  brings  into  discussion 
much  that  we  take  for  granted.  It  is 
in  substance  this:  Is  personal,  material 
philanthropy  a  good  substitute  for  the 
adequate,  complete,  perfect  filling  of  all 
community  needs  by  the  community  as 
a  whole,  from  the  resources  held  by  the 
community  as  a  whole,  which  should  be- 
long to  the  community  as  a  whole?  This 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with  those 
flowers  of  gifts  with  which  from  our 
abundance  we  may  always  adorn  those 
for  whom  we  care.  It  relates  only  to 
the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

I  realize  that  although  I  do  not  attempt 
an  answer  to  the  question,  there  is,  in 
all  that  I  say  and  all  that  I  feel,  a  strong 
prepossession  in  favor  of  thinking  that 
material  philanthropy  as  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  minority  of  individuals,  is 
not  a  good  substitute  for  the  complete 
administering  to  all  needs  by  the  com- 
munity; that  our  present  (as  I  think) 
confused  way  of  accomplishing  the  nec- 
essary ends  for  the  public  is  but  a  make- 
shift, a  half-way  station;  and  that  while 
we  take  care  of  matters  as  well  as  we 
can  under  its  operation,  it  behooves  us 
also  to  give  attention  to  the  deeper  issue 
of  finding  the  more  essentially  effective 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  questions  con- 
cerned in  common  needs. 

I  realize  that  in  leaving  this  question 
with  you,  even  with  such  an  attempt  at  an 
answer  on  my  part,  the  greater  part  is 
left  unsaid.  If  not  in  our  present  way, 
how  then?  And  even  if  we  saw  the 
how,  how  then  to  bring  it  about?  After 


all,  the  beginning  of  any  solution  is  to 
put  the  question.  A  lifetime  to  solve 
it  would  be  too  small  for  the  accomplish- 
ment. We  may  all  well  give  lifetimes 
towards  the  answer.  It  is  the  study  of 
civics  that  should  lead  us  to  it. 

Wherever  a  solution  is  found  for  the 
world — there  is  found  a  person.  That  is 
encouraging  and  hopeful  for  it  makes  us 
all  feel  we  may  be  of  help.  It  brings  us 
back  to  St.  Paul  and  makes  us  take  up 
the  cry,  "Quit  you  like  men;  be  strong." 
It  brings  me  to  lead  you  to  the  thought 
of  your  mission,  which  the  taught  as 
they  emerge  graduated  are  apt  to  for- 
get— the  mission  to  teach — aye,  and 
preach  if  necessary — to  bring  individuals 
on  every  hand,  so  far  as  you  can,  to  see 
the  things  you  see  with  opened  eyes.  We 
are  apt  to  grow  impatient.  When  the 
heavenly  bodies  we  have  thought  so  far 
off  swing  in  near  to  us  and  tell,  in  terms 
we  can  hear  and  understand,  that  we  are 
all  of  one  stuff,  that  we  and  they  belong 
together  and  follow  the  same  course,  we 
are  apt  to  want  to  call  out  to  some  of 
them  who  must  be  doing  it  better,  to  show 
us  the  way.  But  that  is  not  it — the  beau- 
ty is  in  the  learning  and  the  teaching. 
We  are  moving  towards  our  light  all  the 
time.  We  are  gods  in  the  germ — though 
very  much  in  the  germ.  It  is  not  all  for 
one  mind  or  for  one  moment  to  find. 
It  is  in  co-operation  that  it  comes,  while 
those  who  are  looking  for  the  light  are 
the  saving  clause  keeping  it  from  ex- 
tinction. It  is  as  the  dawn  is  heralded 
that  we  shall  know  the  advent  of  the 
true  civics.  It  is  a  note  here  and  a  note 
there,  and  each  voice  may  add  its  sound 
and  its  qualitv  to  give  the  tone.  By- 
and-by  it  will  be  a  great  chorus.  Dawn 
will  arrive,  and  it  will  be  philanthropy 
in  civics — philanthropy  the  basis  of  civ- 
ics— civics  and  philanthropy  one. 


•GRAND  RIGHT  AND  LEFT"   AT   A  BOHEMIAN   PARTY. 
Chicago  West  Park  No.  3. 
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A  revival  and  new  understanding  of 
neighborliness  seem  to  be  dawning  in 
American  communities.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  after  all,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  our  modern  city  and  industrial 
life  can  make  room  for  the  neighborly 
spirit  and  its  expression.  And  we  are 
learning  anew  what  a  factor  it  can  be 
toward  a  happier  living  together  and  a 
better  understanding  and  handling  of  our 
civic  problems.  To  meet  and  know  each 
other  in  a  way  to  develop  mutual  con- 
fidence— neighbor  with  neighbor  and 
citizen  with  citizen — helps  amazingly  to 
dispel  our  civic  difficulties  and  to  give 

» Photographs  for  the  illustrations  showing  so- 
cial activities  In  the  South  J'nrk  reciv.-ilion 
centers  were,  with  one  exception,  taken  by  Lewis 
vv.  Hlne,  staff  photographer  of  THE  SURVEY  The 
pictures  of  the  social  activities  In  the  West  Park 
recreation  centers  are  used  by  permission  of  the 
West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners. 
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us  united  zeal  in  efforts  for  the  commoro 
welfare. 

To  be  sure,  the  social  settlement  has 
increasingly  pointed  the  way  in  this  di- 
rection during  the  last  two  decades.  In- 
deed, we  find  it  known  as  a  "neighbor- 
hood house"  in  many  places.  But  a  new 
impetus  has  come  out  of  the  movement 
for  play  and  recreation  which  has  spread 
so  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Except  in  the 
youngest  period,  our  play  or  recreation 
is  a  social  activity.  It  affords  the  freest 
and  most  natural  channel  for  our  social 
contacts.  The  personal  associations 
which  it  brings  are  those  in  which  we 
most  quickly  and  clearly  disclose  our 
real  selves  and  characters.  Our  increas- 
ing recognition  of  its  importance,  its  ac- 
tivities and  its  group  associations,  has 
led  us  to  establish  so  many  playgrounds. 
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for  children.  And  now  similarly  we  see 
that  the  recreative  activities  and  associa- 
tions among  young  people  and  adults  are 
just  as  important — are  fraught  with 
disaster  if  left  to  demoralizing  influences 
and  environment,  and  prolific  of  neigh- 
borliness  and  civic  welfare  if  place,  fa- 
cilities and  leadership  of  the  right  sort 
are  given  them.  Provision  of  these  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  essential  in 
adequately  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
recreation  for  all  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity. 

All  over  the  country  indications  show 
that  such  provision  is  taking  its  place  as 
a  public  function:  The  recreation  cen- 
ters which  Chicago  has  so  magnificently 
established  at  a  cost  of  ten  million  dol- 
lars, were  the  first  large  attempt  to  serve 
the  all  around  recreative  need.  Many 
other  cities  are  now  developing  this  type 
of  neighborhood  recreation  center.  Los 
Angeles  has  already  established  one, 
Pittsburgh  goes  one  step  further  and  pro- 
vides in  the  recreation  center  building 
residential  quarters  for  the  social  di- 
rector. The  recreative  uses  of  school 
buildings  in  New  York  and  many  other 
cities,  and  the  public  school  social  cen- 
ters in  which  Rochester  citizens  "get 
together,"  are  all  showing  ways  in  which 
the  socializing  of  the  people  goes  for- 
ward through  recreation. 


.11.1  1 DKSOX     DRAMATIC     CLUB     REHEARSAL. 
Armour  Square,  South   Park   System. 

The  Chicago  recreation  centers  sprang 
into  renown  at  first  because  of  their  "un- 
paralleled equipment  and  scope,"  to  use 
a  phrase  applied  to  them  when  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  America  held  its 
first  congress  three  years  ago  in  Chica- 
go. Although  the  significance  of  their 
fine  halls  and  club  rooms  was  at  once 
recognized,  the  social  activities  for  which 
they  afforded  opportunity  were  naturally 
slower  to  develop  and  less  continuously 
observable  than  the  popular  service  which 
from  the  start  was  rendered  by  the  play- 
grounds, swimming  pools  and  gymnasi- 
ums. The  splendid  equipment  of  these 
facilities  was  of  course  to  the  casual 
visitor  the  most  obvious  and  impressive 
feature  of  the  recreation  centers,  and 
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has  become  widely  familiar  through  many 
pictures. 

Nevertheless,    the    mere    provision    of 
places  for  the  social  and  recreative  gath- 
erings of  the  people  led  to  a  very  consid- 
erable use  of  the  assembly  halls  and  club 
rooms    for    parties,    entertainments    and 
meetings   of    neighborhood    groups    and 
organizations.      For   example,   a   typical 
recreation  center  in  a  neighborhood  of 
second  generation  English  speaking  for- 
eigners soon  became  used  regularly  by 
thirteen  organizations :  eight  social  clubs, 
one  lodge,  one  park  athletic  club,   one 
association    and    one    high    school    fra- 
ternity.     In   addition,   it   served   admir- 
ably as  a  place  where  a  juvenile  court 
probation  officer  met  children  assigned 
to  her.     A  typical  week's  use  of  the  as- 
sembly halls  in  the  ten  South  Park  rec- 
reation centers  included  thirty  occasions : 
seventeen    dances,    some    arranged    by 
neighborhood  clubs  and  others  by  indi- 
viduals; four  practice  drills  by  fraternal 
organizations;  three  entertainments;  two 
dramatic  club  and  two  orchestra  rehears- 
als; one  literary  society  and  one  benefit 
organization  meeting.    The  dozen  parties 
•were  given  by  all  sorts  of  groups,  clubs 
and  individuals,  occasionally  by  the  em- 
ployes  of   packing  companies,    factories 
and  other  industrial  or  commercial  estab- 
lishments.     Wedding    receptions    were 
sometimes  held.     Surprise  parties  were 
frequent.  But  the  larger  number  of  these 
parties   were  arranged  by  the  ordinary 
type  of  neighborhood  social  or  pleasure 
club,   with   such  names  as  "Everlasting 
Pleasure    Club,"    "Jolly    Seven    Club," 
"Thespian     Cinch     Club,"     "Smugglers' 
Club,"  the  "Elite  Girls'  Club"  and— curi- 
ously enough  in  flat  and  treeless  Chica- 
go, yet  a  pathetic  sign  of  starved  yearn- 
ings—"The  Hillside  Athletic  Club,"  "For- 
est Outing  Club"  and  the  "Alpine  Social 
Club."    A  commentary  on  the  availability 
•of  Chicago  school  buildings  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  numerous  alumni  organiza- 
tions, both  of  grammar  and  high  schools, 
frequently  held  social  gatherings  in  these 
park  assembly  halls.     These  many  spon- 
taneous uses  followed  the  mere  provis- 
ion of  facilities. 

A  most  significant  step  in  advance  has 
come  in  the  last  year  or  two  through  the 
appointment  of  social  directors  in  charge 


of  the  center  to  promote  and  guide  their 
activities.  This  leadership  has  now  been 
supplied  in  most  of  the  recreation  centers 
under  the  South  and  West  Park  Com- 
missions. It  is  proposed  here,  to  de- 
scribe this  development  and  to  present 
something  of  an  inventory  of  its  accom- 
plishment thus  far.  The  illustrations  ac- 
companying this  article  show  typical  clubs 
and  social  occasions  which  are  now  being 
so  finely  promoted  and  of  which  hereto- 
fore practically  no  pictures  have  ap- 
peared. 

The  system  of  recreation  centers  start- 
ed by  the  South  Park  Commission,  under 
the  able  and  progressive  leadership  of 
President  Henry  G.  Foreman,  was  the 
first  established,  and  is  the  most  extensive 
and  the  best  known.  Its  social  develop- 
ments will  therefore  be  first  described. 
The  social  expert  secured  by  the  commis- 
sion to  administer  the  gymnasium  play- 
ground and  swimming  pool  facilities  was 
fortunately  a  man  of  broad  social  vision, 
interested  in  the  largest  human  service 
which  these  centers  could  give  the  people 
of  their  neighborhoods.  His  point  of  view 
had  been  gained  through  long  service.  In 
addition  to  technical  experience  and  abil- 
ity as  a  physical  director,  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  Chicago  play  move- 
ment from  its  beginning,  when  one  of  the 
first  small  schoolyard  playgrounds  was 
under  his  direction.  He  has  also  been 
identified  with  gymnasium  and  neighbor- 
hood activities  of  the  social  settlements, 
principally  Hull  House,  and  with  the 
physical  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  To 
the  influence  of  this  man,  Edward  B.  De 
Groot,  is  due  in  large  degree  the  effort 
to  match  the  magnificent  equipment  of 
the  recreation  centers  with  a  personal 
leadership  of  enthusiasm  and  efficiency. 
The  new  policy  was  entered  into  whole- 
heartedly by  the  commission,  whose  first 
step  was  to  enlarge  Mr.  DeGroot's  own 
scope  of  work.  He  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  "human  relations  of  the  parks  with 
the  people."  In  August,  1909,  the  South 
Park  Commission  adopted  a  new  admin- 
istrative scheme  calling,  for: 

the  appointment  of  a  man,  or  woman, 
with  sufficient  educatfon,  refinement,  in- 
itiative and  social  training  to  be  head, 
guide  and  promoter  of  each  new  park  and 
field  house.  He  should  be  placed  In  charge  of 
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all  of  the  em- 
ployes and  ac- 
tivities In  the 
field  house, 
playgro  u  n  ds 
and  swimming 
pool.  He  should 
see  to  it  that 
the  policemen, 
lunch  room 
men,  engineer 
and  firemen  in 
his  park  attend 
to  the  respec- 
tive duties  as- 
signed to  them 
by  the  captain 
of  police,  man- 
ager of  refec- 
tories and  head 
engineer.  His 
title  should  be 

director  of  the  field  house.  His  salary  should 
be  approximately  $1,500  per  year.  He  should 
not  be  made  to  wear  a  uniform. 

Mr.  DeGroot's  clear  appreciation  of 
this  new  opportunity  of  the  recreation 
centers  is  finely  stated  by  'him  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  South  Park  Com- 
missioners. He  says: 

One  cannot  read  our  statistical  records  and 
attempt  to  measure  their  relation  to  the 
civic  problems  of  the  day  without  a  feeling 
of  most  serious  responsibility.  Such  aggre- 
gations of  people  as  are  represented  in  the 
figures  given  herewith,  may  not  be  expected 
to  come  and  go  without  receiving  definite 
impressions  and  without  acting  and  react- 
ing upon  each  other  for  good  or  evil.  The 
very  nature  of  the  associations  make  for 
positive  rather  than  negative  influences. 

The  opportunities  for  accomplishing  an 
educational,  social  and  economic  work  for 
the  good  of  the  community  are  as  great  as 
are  given  to  any  other  single  institution  in 
our  city.  To  grasp  these  opportunities,  how- 
ever, means  not  alone  bricks  and  mortar,  art 
and  artistic  effects  in  equipment,  but  a  lead- 
ership on.  the  part  of  many  employes  com- 
mensurate with  the  opportunities. 

The  contrast  in  old  and  new  park  service 
is  striking  in  that  the  former  furnished 
merely  a  place  for  recreation,  while  the  lat- 
ter furnishes,  first  of  all,  a  scheme  of  recrea- 
tion. The  scheme,  however,  can  be  no  larger 
or  better  than  those  who  are  entrusted  to 
carry  it  out.  Development  of  the  scheme 
is  impossible  without  a  certain  number  of 
employes  who  can  meet  and  greet  all  sorts 
of  people  adequately,  guide,  direct  and  pro- 
mote activities  thoughtfully,  and  impart  the 
touch  of  a  stronger  personality  in  all  things. 
The  conception  and  equipment  of  our  new 
parks  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
leaders  of  civic  affairs  in  all  of  the  large 
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cities  of  the 
United  States 
and  in  many 
European  cit- 
ies. All  con- 
cern e  d,  inti- 
mately or  re- 
motely, urge 
such  develop- 
ment of  the 
human  side  of 
these  parks  as 
will  make  them 
corresponding- 
1  y  admirable 
and  service- 
able. 

The  ap- 
pointment of 
field  house  di- 
rectors was 

undertaken  with  a  view  to  secure  both 
social  spirit  and  efficient  social  adminis- 
tration. The  application  blanks  covered 
questions  to  bring  out  the  experi- 
ence of  candidates  in  organizing  and 
conducting  clubs  and  popular  meetings, 
their  interest  in  various  lines  of  civic 
affairs,  musical  knowledge  and  leader- 
ship, ability  "to  mix"  and  to  inspire  co- 
operation, and  their  spirit  of  social  serv- 
ice. 

Most  of  those  appointed  are  college 
graduates,  and  there  are  several  who 
have  had  no  little  experience  in  conduct- 
ing social  settlement  activities.  One  of 
them  came  from  the  directorship  of  the 
Los  Angeles  social  center  and  play- 
ground. Another  had  had  experience  at 
a  summer  camp,  and  as  a  state  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  organizer.  He  had  previously 
worked  his  way  through  college.  An- 
other had  been  influential  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  college  organizations  and 
publications ;  an  earlier  experience  in 
charge  of  a  country  store  and  post  office 
may  have  helped  in  no  small  degree  to 
give  him  some  of  the  qualities  valuable 
for  a  "social  center"  leader.  Another  is 
one  of  those  broad  spirited  ministers, 
with  versatility  in  outdoor  and  indoor 
sports,  a  man  \vho  had  studied  the  social 
activities  carried  on  by  the  more  pro- 
gressive churches  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Still  another  came  from  an  ex- 
perience of  two  or  three  years  in  charge 
of  boys  clubs,  gymnasiums,  and  play- 
grounds in  three  cities.  Several  of  them 
at  one  time  or  another  had  been  famil- 
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iar  with  manual  toil — on  the  farm,  in  a 
foundry,  as  a  steam  fitter,  etc. 

Early  in  this  scheme  of  social  leader- 
ship, considerable  attention  was  given  to 
publicity.  The  South  Park  commission- 
ers started  the  ball  rolling  with  a  popular 
descriptive  pamphlet,  with  illustrations, 
advertising — in  a  way  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  summer  resort  press 
agent — the  various  facilities  for  sports, 
and  calling  attention  to  other  attractive 
features,  not  only  in  the  recreation  cen- 
ters, but  in  the  two  beautiful  larger  parks 
under  their  jurisdiction.  One  of  the  new 
field  house  directors  started  with  a  bulle- 
tin to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood, 
telling  them  the  object  of  the  recreation 
center : 


To  furnish  whole- 
some free  entertain- 
ment for  the  public. 

To  serve  Ogden 
Park;  and  to  help 
develop  here  a  loyal 
social  center  for  gen- 
eral "good  times." 

To  develop  indi- 
vidual talent  along 
tbe  special  line  in 
which  each  member 
is  interested. 

Then  followed  an 
invitation  to  join 
any  of  the  follow- 
ing activities : 


LITHUANIAN  MUSICAL   SOCIETY. 
Mark  White  Square,  South  Park  System. 


music, 
land. 


Dramatic: 

Farces,  expression, 
plays,    sketches,    elo- 
cution,  vaudeville. 
Literary : 

Lectures,  debates,  current    events,    poetry, 
literature. 
Social: 

Dances,  parties,  socials. 
Musical: 

Vocal,    instrumental,    minstrels, 
etc. 


These  young  people  rallied  around  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  their  countrymen,  a  fine  musician, 
graduate  of  the  St^  Petersburg  Conservatory, 


political    refugee.     They    aim    to    keep    alive    the 


concerts, 


The  neighborhood  rallied  around  this 
program  and  a  whole  series  of  events  in 
the  directions  indicated  was  planned  for 
the  winter,  a  card  giving  the  schedule 
for  weeks  in  advance  being  printed. 
There  has  now  developed  the  Ogden 
Park  Dramatic  Company,  which  every 
few  weeks  presents  plays,  usually  popu- 
lar farces.  The  handbills  of  these  the- 
atrical performances  show  the  cast,  which 
frequently  includes  the  field  house  direct- 


or, who  also  serves  as  stage  manager. 

At  another  recreation  center,  the  di- 
rector has  started  many  organizations 
among  the  Germans  and  Bohemians  who 
surround  it.  They  include  a  German 
Women's  Glee  Club,  a  Bohemian  Wom- 
en's Chorus,  a  wonderful  orchestra  of 
ten  men,  all  of  whom  play  the  concer- 
tina ;  and  a  large  Senior  Social  Associa- 
tion, which  holds  a  regular  Saturday 
evening  party,  and  arranges  many  other 
entertainments. 

The  activities  at  another  center  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  usual  dramatic, 
musical  and  social  organizations,  a  House- 
keepers' Club,  a  Military  Club,  two  Eng- 
lish classes  for  foreigners,  and  a  Civic 
Club,  the  latter  being  a  group  of  earnest 
young  men  led  by 
a  graduate  student 
from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago.  An- 
other instance  of 
co  -  operation,  i  n 
which  students 
from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  join, 
is  the  Comic  Opera 
Club.  Several  of 
the  university  men 
who  were  leaders 
in  the  rollicking 
comic  operas  "put 
on"  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago 
"Blackfriars"  or- 
ganized a  similar 
entertainment  i  n 

which  about  twenty-five  young  steel 
workers  at  the  recreation  center,  some 
of  them  dressed  as  girls,  gave  them- 
selves and  their  friends  a  most  hilarious 
evening.  The  Housekeepers'  Club  is 
composed  of  fifty  or  sixty  women  from 
the  neighborhood  who  exchange  their 
favorite  culinary  recipes  which  are 
sometimes  tried  on  a  stove  donated  by 
a  friend  of  the  leader. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  social  ac- 
tivities is  the  Pleasant  Sunday  Hour  con- 
ducted in  Palmer  Park  Assembly  Hall. 
Through  it  the  community  entertains  it- 
self, but  the  leadership  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  social  director — the  broad  spirited" 
minister  mentioned  above — has  been  at 
the  core  of  the  success.  The  average 
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poetry    and    old    customs    of    their    father- 


LITHUANIAN   MUSICAL   SOCIETY   MEMBERS. 

Workers  in  offices,  machine  shops,  factories  and  Chicago's  packing  town. 
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A    DANCE    AT    SHERMAN    PARK, 
South   Park   System. 

Showing   use   of   recreation   center   by    compara- 
tively   well-to-do    American    young    people. 

attendance  on  Sunday  afternoons  during 
the  past  winter  has  been  700.  A  neigh- 
borhood orchestra  was  glad  to  give 
its  services,  and  other  musical  num- 
bers were  provided  by  neighborhood 
people.  An  effective  co-operation  came 
through  inviting  many  of  the  neigh- 
borhood church  choirs  to  help,  and 
doubtless  this  did  much  to  ensure 
the  entire  cordiality  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  to  prevent  misunderstanding 
of  the  purpose  of  this  Pleasant  Sun- 
day Hour.  Upon  each  occasion  a  crisp 
and  stirring  address  was  given  by  some 
speaker  identified  with  the  movements 
for  better  health,  civic  and  social  condi- 
tions in  Chicago. 

At  this  same  center  an  interesting 
Scottish  Club  has  come  into  existence. 
It  started  through  an  invitation  to  the 
field  house  director,  himself  a  Scotch- 
man, to  say  a  few  words  at  a  "Scottish 
night"  held  in  one  of  the  neighborhood 
dance  halls.  He  told  those  present  to 
make  themselves  at  home  in  the  recre- 
ation center.  The  following  week  some 
thirty-five  of  them  met  in  the  club  room 
and  organized  the  Scottish  Club.  Now 
a  weekly  meeting  is  held.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion the  program  was  most  interest- 
ing. It  consisted  of  a  mock  Scottish 
election.  Three  members  "stood"  for 
Camlachie,  an  electoral  division  of  Glas- 
gow. They  represented  the  Liberal,  Con- 
servative and  Labor  Parties.  The  main 
issues  were  the  budget,  the  nationalization 
of  public  utilities  and  coal  mines,  munici- 
palization  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  wom- 
en's suffrage.  The  campaign  speeches, 
free  interrogation  of  the  candidates  and 
discussion  were  lively.  The  vote  resulted 


in  the  election  of  the  liberal  by  a  bare 
majority  over  the  labor  candidate,  the 
conservative  running  a  bad  third.  The 
members  of  this  Scottish  Club  are  nearly 
all  mechanics  employed  in  the  Pullman 
Car  Works.  Upon  other  occasions,  these 
Scotchmen  and  their  families  enjoy  a 
real  Scottish  dance,  part  of  the  time  to 
the  tune  of  the  pipes. 

A  wholesome  influence  is  actively  ex- 
ercised over  the  dancing  parties  at  this 
recreation  center  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Palmer  Park  Social  Club, 
which  is  so  strongly  representative  of  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  organizations 
that  it  sets  a  high  standard  for  the  con- 
duct on  all  the  social  occasions. 

The  pleasure  clubs  of  the  "Jolly 
Seven"  type  make  even  more  use  of  the 
halls  and  club  rooms  than  formerly,  but 
the  strong  social  leadership  at  the  recre- 
ation centers  means  that  instead  of  a 
collection  of  clubs,  each  interested  solely 
in  its  own  good  time,  they  are  coming 
to  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  group  of 
organizations  all  interested  in  the  life 
and  welfare  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

A  statistical  demonstration  that  this 
social  leadership  increases  the  use  of  the 
recreation  centers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
monthly  reports.  For  example,  during 
April,  1910,  the  users  of  all  facilities 
numbered  297,590,  a  gain  of  56,491 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  The  increases  were  mainly  in  the 
use  of  the  assembly  halls,  club  rooms 
and  baths.  In  the  ten  assembly  halls, 
ninety-eight  dances,  seventy-two  lectures 
and  meetings,  fifty  musical  rehearsals, 
thirty-nine  social  entertainments  other 


A  "GYM"   GIRLS"   PEANUT  PARTY. 
Mavis-  Square,  South  Park  System. 
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THE   "PROMIEN  CLUB." 
West  Park  No.  1. 

This  Polish  organization  devotes  its  meetings  to  poetry,  music,  monologues 
and  sketches,  and  occasional  talks — one  recently  being  given  by  a  Polish  pro- 
fessor on  When,  How  and  What  to  Read. 


than  dances,  and  twenty-eight  drills  by 
fraternal  orders  were  held  during  the 
month. 

Neighborhood  play  festivals  in  each 
recreation  center  are  being  arranged,  the 
stimulus  for  these  being  derived  in  some 
measure  from  the  success  of  the  large 
Chicago  play  festivals  which  have  been 
conducted  annually  by  the  Playground 
Association  of  Chicago,  and  in  which  all 
the  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers, 
as  well  as  schools,  social  settlements 
and  national  organ- 
izations have  par- 
ticipated. 

Under  the  Lin- 
coln Park  Commis- 
sion there  is  only 
one  recreation  cen- 
ter, and  its  director 
serves  also  as  the 
general  supervisor 
of  the  other  play- 
grounds under  the 
commission.  Con- 
sidering the  fact 
that  to  the  Lincoln 
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BOHEMIAN"  WOMAN'S   CLUB  OR  "MUTUAL 
SOCIETY." 

West  Park  No.  3. 


Park  Commission  was  given  a  bond  issue 
totaling  only  $750,000  for  small  park 
recreation  centers — the  South  Park  Com- 
mission has  had  about  $7,000,000  and  the 
West  Park  Commission  $1,000,000 — its- 
work  has  progressed  finely  though  not  so- 
extensively  as  that  of  the  other  boards. 
Two  new  small  parks  are  being  developed' 
in  addition  to  the  recreation  center  al- 
ready in  operation.  The  latter  has  a 
variety  of  social  activities,  including  a 
boys'  club,  a  girls'  club,  a  young  men's 
club,  and  a  young: 
women's  club.  An 
interesting  conver- 
sational class  o  f 
sixty  non-English, 
speaking  people  ire 
the  neighborhood 
was  organized  and 
is  conducted  by  a 
volunteer  worker. 
The  assembly  halF 
is  much  used  as  a 
playroom  for  chil- 
dren too  young  to- 
enter  the  gymnasi- 
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um  classes,  and 
a  "story  hour" 
i  n  connection 
with  this  part 
of  the  work 
proves  very 
successful. 

A  narrow- 
minded  neigh- 
borhood church 
criticism  of  the 
dances,  which 
nevertheless  re- 
acted whole- 
somely upon 
the  way  in 
which  they 
were  conduct- 
ed, made  a 

little  difficulty  at  the  outset,  but  there  is 
now  held  on  the  average  one  dance  a 
week.  Stereopticon  lectures,  mostly  on 
travel,  take  up  another  evening  each  week. 
The  literary  room  is  used  once  a  week  by 
a  club  of  metal  workers  who  are  study- 
ing drawing. 

In  this  recreation  center,  as  in  many 
others  throughout  Chicago  under  all  the 
commissions,  an  interesting  series  of 
""musical  evenings"  has  been  conducted 
"by  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
of  Chicago.  These  are  announced  in 


CONCERTINA   ORCHESTRA. 
Cornell    Square,    South    Park    System. 


attractive  cir- 
culars which 
call  attention 
to  the  fact  that 
music  binds  all 
people  together 
and  makes 
them  forget 
divisive  d  i  s  - 
tinctions  o  f 
age,  customs 
£nd  nationality. 
For  these  mu- 
sical evenings 
some  of  the 
best  musicians 
in  Chicago  con- 
tribute their 
The 


services. 

music  is  always  of  a  high  order,  and  there 
is  frequently  interpolated  a  little  account 
of  the  composer  and  an.  interpretation  of 
the  selection  which  is  about  to  be  rendered. 
The  three  recreation  centers  under  the 
West  Chicago  Park  Commission  are  lo- 
cated in  some  of  the  most  crowded  por- 
tions of  the  city's  great  West  Side.  Their 
social  activities  have  recently  developed 
strongly  and  popularly  under  the  leader- 
ship of  "managers,"  who  correspond  to 
the  field  house  directors  under  the  South 
Park  Commission.  One  of  these  is  a 


A   SURPRISE    PARTY    ON    THE    POLICKMKN. 
West    Park    No.   :t. 
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young  man  who  speaks  the  same  lan- 
guages as,  and  has  a  large  acquaintance 
among,  the  people  around  the  recreation 
center.  His  interest  in  social  work  was 
developed  in  the  McCormicks  Works 
Club,  a  fine  building  provided  for  the 
social  activities  of  the  employes  of  that 
branch  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  of  whom  he  was  one.  An- 
other is  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  Their  work 
is  finely  supplemented  by  capable  women 
social  workers  in  addition  to  the  women 
gymnasium  directors,  this  being  a  serv- 


for  dances  and  other  means  for  holding 
the  interest  of  all.  The  dances  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
sixteen  are  not  allowed  to  run  later  than 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  at  these 
she  acts  as  leader,  encouraging  also  an 
attendance  by  the  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren. She  attends,  too,  many  of  the 
dances  by  older  groups.  Whenever  a 
club  or  organization  applies  for  the  use 
of  the  dance  hall  the  applicants  are  intro- 
duced to  her,  and  it'  is  suggested  that 
she  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
helping  decorate  the  hall  and  plan  ar- 


YOUXG    PEOPLE'S   ART    LEAGUE. 
West  Park  No.  3. 

The  Bohemian  boys  met  once  a  week  in  a  dingy  hall,  a  business  man  in 
the  neighborhood  paying  the  leader  to  teach  the  boys  clay  modelling.  When  the 
recreation  center  was  finished  the  league  moved  into  one  of  its  bright  rooms. 


ice  which  could  well  be  supplied  in  all 
of  the  recreation  centers.  It  is  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  wholesome  influence 
which  comes  from  the  presence  and  lead- 
ership of  a  woman  of  refinement,  tact 
and  social  resourcefulness,  in  toning  up 
the  standard  of  the  dances  and  social 
pnrties.  She  supervises  all  of  the  parties 
of  children  under  thirteen,  which  must  be 
held  in  the  afternoon  after  school,  usu- 
ally running  from  3:30  until  about  7:30. 
She  has  a  wide  range  of  games,  figures 


rangements  for  parties,  and  would  gladly 
do  anything  she  can  to  make  their  party 
a  success.  This  usually  gives  her  the 
opening  through  which  she  can  quickly 
gain  the  confidence  and  friendliness  of 
the  committee. 

In  West  Park  No.  I  throughout  the 
past  winter  a  regular  "fortnightly  assem- 
bly" has  been  held.  Tickets  for  this 
dance  are  available  at  the  office  of  the 
manager  of  the  recreation  center  and 
may  be  had  by  girls  over  sixteen  and 


A   SCOTCH   COSTUME   PARTY. 
West   Park  recreation  center  girls   in   a   Highland  dance. 


boys  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
music  is  supplied  free  by  a  neighborhood 
orchestra  which  appreciates  the  oppor- 
tunity to  advertise  its  work.  A'  "free 
for  all"  dance  of  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter has  recently  been  started  as  an  ex- 
periment in  one  of  the  South  Park  rec- 
reation centers.  In  all  of  the  centers 
many  dances  are  arranged  by  two  gym- 
nasium classes,  a  girls'  and  a  boys',  each 
of  which  appoints  members  for  a  joint 
committee.  On  this  also  serve  the  wom- 
en's and  men's  gymnasium  directors. 

A  detailed  application  must  be  filled 
out  by  any  club  or  individual  desiring  to 
have  a  dance.  This  specifies  the  name  of 
the  organization,  the  address  of  the  ap- 
plicant, references,  the  kind  of  a  dance 
("hardtimes  party,"  etc.)  the  date  and 
time,  the  average  age  of  those  who  will 
attend,  whether  refreshments  will  be 


served  and  what  kind  of  music  supplied. 
The  rules  governing  dances  are  that  there 
shall  be  no  charge  whatsoever  for  admis- 
sion or  "wardrobe" ;  that  a  committee  of 
the  club  shall  be  absolutely  responsible 
for  the  behavior  of  the  people  who  come 
to  the  dance;  that  there  shall  be  no  alco- 
holic drinks,  and  no  spitting  or  smoking, 
and  that  a  wardrobe  attendant  must  be 
supplied,  as  well  as  a  doorkeeper  to  see 
that  only  those  who  are  invited  are 
admitted. 

Occasionally  a  large  dance  is  run  by  a 
committee  representing  all  of  the  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  clubs  using  the  recreation 
center.  Other  big  parties  are  held  to 
celebrate  various  holidays.  Such  gala 
events  include  an  entertainment,  with  tal- 
ent supplied  by  the  club  members,  re- 
freshments and  dancing. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
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social  work  in  the  West  Park  recreation 
centers  by  the  School  Extension  Commit- 
tee. This  is  a  continuation  of  the  Vaca- 


has  sought  to  show  the  disadvantage  of 
specifying  too  rigidly  how  many  and 
what  hours  she  shall  be  on  duty.  The 


tion  School  Committee,  representative  of     best  work  by  these  women  social  directors 


ninety  women's  clubs,  which  a  decade 
ago  started  vacation  school  work  and 
fostered  it  so  successfully  that  the  Board 
of  Education  assumed  entire  charge  and 
esponsibility.  The  committee  decided  to 


will  come,  of  course,  not  through  reduc- 
ing their  efforts  to  a  schedule  of  hours 
and  specified  things  to  be  done,  but 
through  giving  them  free  scope  to  de- 
velop, each  in  her  own  way,  relations 


tinue  its  activity  under  the  new  name     with  the  groups  which  use  the  recreation 


devote  its  funds  and  efforts  in  the 
•ance  of  neighborhood  social  use  of 
hool  buildings.    It  has,  however, 
mittee  on  playgrounds.     The 
is  co-operated  with  the  West 
Pa  s.ion   and   supplied   in  one 

recn  r  a  woman  social  worker 

who  s.  "daily  to  make  it  more 

attracti\  iller   children  and  old 

ladies,     h  ^  her  efforts  in  special 

directions,  doing  a  great  deal  of 

visiting  in   ti.  hborhood  to  explain 

the   purposes   v          •   center's   activities. 
The  committee  was  also  instrumental  in 
securing  the  social  worker  whose  super- 
vision of  dances  has  been  described.     In 
all   these   developments  the   West   Park 
Commission    has   given    enthusiastic    co- 
operation.    It 
has    now    as- 
sumed   finan- 
cial obligation 
for    some    of 
the    salaries 
and   much  of 
the    equip- 
ment.    The 
committee  has 
&m  p  h  a  s  i  z  e  d 
t  h  e   freedom 
which  the  so- 
:  i  a  1    worker 
should  have 
to    carry    out 
her  own  work 
in     her     own 
way.      taking 
into     account 
the   character 
of  the  neigh- 
borhood,   and 


A  NEIGHBORHOOD  CHORAL  CLUB. 
West   Park  No.   1. 

Its    membership    Includes    Poles.     Swedes.     Ger- 
mans   and    Americans. 


center. 

Such  of  the  accompanying  photographs 
as  show  social  activities  in  the  West 
Park  recreation  centers  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  THE  SURVEY  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  West  Chicago  Park  Commis- 
sion, which  plans,  through  lectures,  to 
secure  an  even  larger  appreciation  and 
use  of  the  recreation  centers  they  are 
conducting. 

Space  limitations  have  permitted  only 
a  fragmentary  description  of  the  social 
activities.  No  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  story  hours,  the  special  kinder- 
garten work,  the  clay  modelling  and  the 
literary  and  debating  clubs  using  some 
of  the  club  rooms.  It  is  hoped,  however, 

that  from  this 
article  the 
many  people 
interested  i  n 
the  large  civic 
ente  r  pr  i  s  e 
which  Chica- 
go has  under- 
taken in  pro- 
viding these 
recrea  t  ion 
centers,  will 
gain  some  ap- 
preciation in 
the  significant 
progress 
which  has 
taken  place 
during  the 
last  year  or 
two  in  their 
social  admin- 
istration. 
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Play  has  overflowed  the  playground. 
It  is  found  to  be  much  too  big  for  the 
places  the  experts  have  so  carefully  made 
for  it.  We  have  thought  that  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  scoop  up  all  the  play  that 
was  lying  around  loose  in  a  city's  streets 
and  pour  it  off  into  playgrounds  with 
"supervisors"  to  stir  it.  But  now  we 
see  that  this  takes  care  of  only  a  small 
part  of  the  ocean.  The  Play  Congress, 


movement  can  extend  and  stimulate  the 
right  sort  of  recreation  in  countless  chan- 
nels for  all  the  people.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing to  take  play  off  the  streets,  it  rec- 
ognized that,  no  matter  how  many  play- 
grounds are  provided,  the  street  in  resi- 
dential areas  will  always  be  used  more 
or  less  for  play,  and  the  problem  is  how 
properly  to  arrange  for  and  direct  it. 
Instead  of  trying  to  devise  ways  to  lure 


JOSEPH   LEE. 
The  new  president  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America. 


held  at  Rochester  June  7-11,  brought 
together  250  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  many  more  attendants 
from  Rochester  itself,  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  national  way  "sized  up"  the 
bigness  of  the  problem  of  public  recrea- 
tion. 

Instead  of  pooling  play  into  play- 
grounds, the  congress  sought  to  dis- 
cover how  playgrounds  and  the  play 

500 


children  from  the  motion  picture  show, 
it  sought  to  find  out  how  motion  pictures 
can  best  fit  into  a  rational  scheme  of  pub- 
lic recreation.  -  Instead  of  condemning 
the  ordinary  dance,  the  congress  turned 
attention  toward  the  efforts  to  ensure 
better  places  and  higher  standards  for 
conducting  it.  Instead  of  denouncing 
Sunday  amusements,  emphasis  was 
placed  on  giving  free  scope  to  the  sorts 
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by  which  man  renews  the  great  springs 
of  his  life  and  vibrates  those  chords  of 
his  nature  which  remain  silent  under  the 
monotony  and  strain  of  the  work  day; 
it  was  urged  that  to  cut  off  Sunday  play 
is  to  prevent  the  very  thing  Sunday  ought 
to  do  for  man. 

This  discussion  of  Sunday  amuse- 
ments by  Joseph  Lee,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Playground  Association 
of  America,  was  noteworthy  for  its  di- 
rect dealing  with  perplexing  concrete 
problems  in  the  light  of  deep  lying 
human  instincts  and  principles  of  ethics. 
He  quoted  Robert  A.  Woods  as  say- 
ing that  the  condition  of  boys  on  the 
streets  is  worse  on  Sunday  than  on  any 
other  day;  the  restrictions  on  organized 
play  result  in  more  "crap  shooting,"  card 
playing  and  similar  activities  which 
either  have  no  positive  good  or  are  dis- 
tinctly harmful.  He  pointed  out  that 
enforced  idleness  does  not  make  a  "day 
of  rest,"  and  urged  that  the  present  tend- 
ency to  use  parks,  playgrounds,  woods 
and  hills,  be  encouraged.  Libraries,  pic- 
ture galleries  and  museums  should  all  be 
open  on  Sunday  afternoon.  But  he  dep- 
recated professional  baseball  and  other 
match  games  on  Sunday,  and  declared 
that  no  legislation  will  be  wise  which 
fails  to  take  the  church  into  considera- 
tion. In  all  of  this  discussion  he  reached 
down  continually  into  those  deeper  feel- 
ings which  everyone  associates  with  the 
seventh  day.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  family 
day,  as  giving  the  opportunity  for  rec- 
ollection and  contemplation  and  for  get- 
ing  in  touch  with  the  things  which  ap- 
peal to  the  best  in  us;  the  nature  lover 
will  be  led  to  the  forests  or  the  open 
fields,  the  musician  to  his  violin — but  all 
of  us  ought  to  find  that  which  the  week- 
day fails  to  give  our  fundamental  life. 

A  brilliant  philosophical  discussion  of 
play  was  given  by  Prof.  George  William 
Knox  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  His  deep  fathoming  analy- 
sis of  the  essential  meaning  of  play — its 
relation  to  the  inner  life  of  the  spirit 
and  the  human  longing  of  each  one  for 
freedom  to  be  his  best  self  —  was  a 
thought  stimulus  for  every  play  leader 
who  heard  it. 

The  wide  reach  of  the  play  movement 
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beyond  the  ordinary  type  of  playground 
was  most  strikingly  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Gulick,  the  retiring  president. 
It  was  he  who  pointed  to  the  social  and 
play  use  of  the  street.  After  speaking 
of  the  comradeship  of  the  road,  he 
showed  that  many  of  our  present  streets 
or  highways — such  as  park  pathways  and 
the  broad  walk  at  seashore  places — are 
not  intended  to  get  anywhere,  but  to  af- 
ford opportunity  for  people  simply  to 
walk  together.  Instead  of  trying  to  coun- 
teract this  social  condition,  he  suggested 
that  we  more  adequately  provide  for 
street  play  and  social  usage.  Along  resi- 
dence streets,  where  the  traffic  is  light, 
facilities  could  be  installed  at  frequent 
intervals,  sand  piies,  little  swings,  etc. 
Playground  ball,  through  its  smaller 
space  requirements  and  lesser  destruc- 
tiveness,  might  even  be  encouraged  in 
streets  where  now  regular  baseball  must 
be  prohibited.  In  fact,  one  delegate  told 
of  tennis  games  played  in  the  street  over 
an  imaginary  net,  with  practically  no  in- 
terference to  casual  traffic.  »Dr.  Gulick 
pointed  out  that  just  as  we  now  have 
the  efficient  "traffic  squads"  for  the  more 
congested  streets,  we  might  organize 
"social  squads"  to  suggest  and  supervise 
the  most  satisfactory  forms  of  street 
play.  Instead  of  making  all  street  regu- 
lation negative  in  its  character,  we  might 
try  a  positive  treatment  and  strike  a  bar- 
gain with  youth,  giving  it  freer  scope 
and  something  to  do  on  quiet  streets  in 
return  for  an  agreement  not  to  loiter  on 
and  obstruct  the  traffic  streets  and  main 
arteries. 

This  broad  conception  of  the  play  and 
recreation  movement  as  a  spirit  which 
should  permeate  far  and  wide  beyond 
playgrounds  or  recreation  centers,  was 
reflected  in  many  of  the  papers,  discus- 
sions and  committee  reports.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  dominant  note  of  the  conference. 
It  cropped  out  definitely  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  playgrounds,  which  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  already  a 
score  of  cities  have  established  public 
recreation  commissions,  whose  purpose 
is  not  merely  to  establish  and  conduct 
playgrounds  but  to  utilize  every  resource 
of  space  and  activity  and  occasion  to 
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meet  popular  play  and  recreative  needs. 
Such  a  commission,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  should  include  representatives 
of  all  city  departments  which  in  any 
way  can  further  this  purpose— park, 
school,  public  bath  and  library  boards 
and  even  those  on  harbors,  buildings 
and  police.  Perhaps  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  playground  movement  has 
the  old  controversy  of  school  board  vs. 
park  board  management  been  so  notice- 
able by  its  absence,  and  nearly  everyone 
seemed  agreed  that  the  greatest  progress 
is  to  be  made  through  these  broadly  rep- 
resentative recreation  commissions.  Such 
a  commission  could  not  only  provide  rec- 
reation facilities,  but  could  study  out  the 
best  regulation  and  supervision  for  the 
amusements  which  are  offered  commer- 
cially, such  as  the  public  dance  hall,  the 
motion  picture  theater,  and  the  summer 
garden. 

Most  valuable  suggestion  as  to  what 
can  be  done  with  the  public  dance  hall, 
was  outlined  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Amuse- 
ments and  Vacation  Resources  of  Work- 
ing Girls,  New  York.  She  put  her  finger 
upon  the  real  source  of  our  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  public 
dancing  when  she  said  that  too  many  of 
the  good  people  in  the  community  are 
over  timid  about  letting  young  people 
associate  together,  and  do  not  provide 
wholesomely  for  it  but  leave  the  whole 
field  to  the  saloon  keeper  and  others  who 
find  a  profit  in  offering  facilities  for 
dances  and  social  gatherings.  She  de- 
scribed what  has  been  done  in  various 
cities  to  meet  this  need  in  a  decent, 
healthy  way,  speaking  appreciatively  of 
the  social  activities  in  halls  such  as  are 
provided  in  the  Chicago  recreation  cen- 
ters, but  calling  attention  to  the  limita- 
tions involved  if  such  gatherings  are  held 
only  by  regularly  organized  clubs.  She 
told  of  the  work  in  New  York  to  provide 
model,  free-for-all,  dance  halls.  Two  of 
these  have  already  been  opened,  equipped 
with  such  good  music,  floor  and  other 
facilities  that,  under  the  charge  of  ex- 
perienced dancing  masters,  they  com- 
pete most  successfully  with  the  old  dance 
halls.  So  cleverly  is  this  scheme  worked 
out,  with  all  the  latest  devices  such  as 


confetti  novelties  and  vari-colored  lights, 
that  the  girl  or  boy  who  patronizes  the 
model  hall  never  even  imagines  that  the 
place  has  any  connection  with  philan- 
thropy. The  charge  is  three  dances  for 
five  cents.  There  is  a  corps  of  intro- 
ducers. Each  young  man  must  regis- 
ter his  name  and  address  whereupon  he 
receives  a  season  ticket  at  no  cost.  This 
registration  is  verified.  The  girls  are  ad- 
mitted free,  but  care  is  taken  to  exclude 
those  whose  influence  would  be  vicious. 
In  a  quiet  way,  the  dance  hall  managers 
notify  the  mother  of  a  girl  who  comes 
oftener  than  she  should.  Sunday  even- 
ing a  concert  is  substituted  for  the  dance. 
Two  nights  in  the  month  are  known  as 
"parents'  nights"  and  special  features  are 
introduced  to  attract  them.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  ask  the  city  to  provide  such 
places,  and  the  recreation  piers  are  sug- 
gested. Reports  from  San  Francisco, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  other  places 
show  that  a  start  in  similar  directions 
is  already  under  way  or  contemplated. 

The  vital  influence  which  play  must 
have  upon  industry,  if  we  are  to  restore 
interest  in  work,  was  recognized  on  all 
sides,  even  though  no  one  was  able  to 
make  any  definite  suggestions  as  to  how 
this  influence  could  be  applied.  The 
principal  address  on  this  subject,  by  Rose 
Pastor  Stokes,  on  The  Possibility  of  Re- 
lieving the  Monotony  of  Factory  Work, 
was  frankly  socialistic.  She  did  not  at- 
tempt to  show  how  factory  processes 
could  be  modified  so  as  to  reduce  mo- 
notony, but  urged  that  the  only  relief 
is  to  be  found  in  a  better  distribution  of 
the  products  of  labor,  which  would  mean 
shorter  hours  and  larger  means  to  utilize 
leisure  in  the  best  way.  This  emphasis 
on  the  "right  to  leisure"  was  strongly 
expressed,  also,  by  Mary  McDowell,  who 
declared  that  even  if  we  cannot  now 
find  out  how  to  lessen  the  monotony  of 
industrial  specialization,  we  can  at  least 
bring  the  play  movement  to  the  support 
of  the  workers'  demands  for  more  leis- 
ure. She  hailed  the  recent  Illinois  vic- 
tory in  restricting  the  hours  of  women's 
labor  as  a  step  directly  in  line  with  the 
main  purpose  of  the  play  movement. 
Careful  study  must  bolster  up  the  hope 
that  play  may  show  us  some  means  of 
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reviving  interest  in  work,  and  the 
gress  suggested  to  the  directors  of  the 
Playground  Association  that  a  commit- 
tee be  formed  for  this  purpose. 

Motion  pictures  as  a  great  and  signifi- 
cant popular  form  of  the  drama  were  dis- 
cussed by  John  Collier  of  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures. 
He  pointed  out  that  at  last  the  theater 
is  able  to  bring  within  the  means  of  all 


tion  picture  shows  is  2,225,000,  the  num- 
ber of  children  being  close  to  400,000. 
The  maximum  estimated  attendance  on 
all  other  theaters  combined  is  about  750,- 
ooo.  Mr.  Collier  detailed  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
Board  of  Censorship,1  but  declared  em- 
phatically that  the  establishment  of  high- 
er standards  must  come  about  through 
education  and  bringing  public  sentiment 


LUTHER    H.    GULICK. 
Retiring  president  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America. 


the  best  that  the  drama  affords.  More- 
over, it  affects  the  classes  of  people  who 
are  most  impressionable.  The  ordinary 
high-priced  theater  caters  largely  to  so- 
phisticated adults,  while  the  motion  pic- 
ture theater  audience  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  wage  earners  and  children, 
many  of  them  from  our  immigrant  popu- 
lation. The  minimum  estimate  of  the 
daily  attendance  in  this  country  on  mo- 


to  bear  in  every  locality.  He  showed  a 
number  of  films  taken  from  the  ordinary 
stock  supplied  by  manufacturers,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  tendency  is  away 
from  the  sensational  and  toward  the  edu- 
cational and  artistic.  The  stock  repro- 
ductions now  include  some  of  the  best 

'Information  concerning  the  work  of-  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  board  at  318  East 
15th  street,  New  York. 
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known  fairy  tales,  scenes  from  Shake- 
speare, poems  like  Hiawatha,  Bible  epi- 
sodes and  travel. 

Mr.  Collier  predicted  that  in  the  very 
near  future  motion  pictures  will  be  used 
in  schools  and  playgrounds  for  both  their 
educational  and  recreational  value.  Al- 
ready, it  was  shown,  motion  pictures 
have  been  so  used.  George  A.  Bellamy 
of  Hiram  House,  Cleveland,  told  of  the 
very  successful  motion  picture  exhibi- 
tions which  are  given  two  nights  a  week 
in  the  Hiram  House  playground.  And 
of  immediate  interest  to  the  delegates, 
Rochester  began  its  use  of  motion  pic- 
tures in  the  public  school  social  centers 
the  very  week  that  the  Play  Congress 
was  in  session.  Many  of  the  delegates 
attended  the  "opening  night,"  The 
"show"  was  repeated  three  times  during 
the  evening,  and  the  combined  audiences 
numbered  2,500  people,  including  many 
family  parties.  Between  the  films  op- 
portunity was  given  for  the  neighborhood 
to  entertain  itself,  and  several  songs, 
dances  and  "stunts"  were  given  by  chil- 
dren and  young  people. 

The  whole  congress  manifested  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  fine  social  center 
work  which  has  been  developed  in  the 
Rochester  public  schools,  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  it  was  ac- 
corded by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr. 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States 
commissioner  of  education,  who,  as  one 
of  the  principal  speakers  of  the  congress, 
devoted  his  address  to  the  wider  use  of 
public  school  plants  along  the  very  lines 
in  which  Rochester  is  leading. 

Not  only  in  its  public  school  centers 
did  Rochester  impress  the  congress ;  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  every  out-of-town  dele- 
gate departed  with  the  feeling  that  in  its 
arrangement  of  the  convention  and  its 
show  of  civic  spirit,  Rochester  proved 
its  claim  as  a  city  of  public  spirit.  De- 
spite the  weather  which  caused  the  aban- 
donment of  the  great  open  air  play  fes- 
tival, the  event  as  carried  out  on  the 
spacious  State  Armory  floor  showed  that 
there  was  no  dampening  of  spirit.  The 
sudden  change  of  plans  seemed  in  nowise 
to  upset  the  precision  and  joyousness  of 
the  occasion.  The  great  crowds  which 
attended  two  of  the  evening  congress 


sessions  in  Convention  Hall  testified, 
moreover,  to  the  hold  which  the  play 
movement  has  upon  the  people  of  Roch- 
ester. But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  local  occasions  which  took  place 
during  the  congress  week  was  the  music 
festival  in  Genesee  Valley  Park  where 
in  a  beautiful  grove 'of  trees  a  chorus  of 
1,500  children,  accompanied  by  the  Park 
band,  rendered,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Casterton,  and  with  rare 
harmony  and  softness  of  tone,  some  of 
the  best  loved  of  our  classical  melodies. 
Smaller  groups  of  school  children  gave 
delightful  songs  and  folk  dances  during 
the  first  half  hour  of  each  evening's  pro- 
gram. 

The  "Do  it  for  Rochester"  spirit  of  the 
city  was  typified  finely  by  an  episode 
which  both  shows  the  enthusiastic  way 
in  which  Rochester  invited  the  Play  Con- 
gress to  be  its  guest,  and  indicates  the 
larger  grip  which  the  play  movement  is 
coming  to  have  upon  business  men. 
More  than  a  year  ago  a  Rochester  manu- 
facturer was  seated  in  his  office  when  a 
telephone  message  came  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  asking  him  to  convey 
to  Pittsburgh,  where  the  1909  gathering 
was  held,  the  city's  invitation  for  the 
1910  Play  Congress.  He  at  once  replied 
that  he  was  too  busy  to  think  of  making 
the  trip.  A  few  moments  after,  while 
walking  around  his  workshop,  he  noticed 
a  new  face.  Upon  inquiring,  he  found 
that  the  workman  had  recently  come  up 
from  the  far  South. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  come  all  this 
distance?"  asked  the  manufacturer. 

"Well,"  said  the  workman,  "I  thought 
of  my  three  children.  I  wanted  to  give 
them  all  the  advantages  I  could  possibly 
afford.  The  schools  in  my  small  south- 
ern community  were  not  as  good  as  I 
wished.  In  some  way,  I  heard  that  the 
Rochester  schools  do  so  much  for  the 
children  and  young  people.  It  meant  a 
good  deal  of  a  sacrifice,  for  I  left  a  fore- 
man's job  in  Georgia  to  work  at  the 
bench  here.  But  when  I  think  of  what 
it  means  for  the  future  of  my  children 
the  sacrifice  is  forgotten  and  I  am  glad 
I  came." 

It  took  scarcely  a  moment's  reflection 
to  lead  the  manufacturer  back  to  his 
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office  and  his  voice  was  soon  traveling 
over  the  telephone  wire  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  saying  that  he  would  go  to 
Pittsburgh  to  try  to  secure  the  Play 
Congress  for  the  benefit  it  would  be  for 
all  Rochester's  children.  No  small  fac- 
tor in  the  success  of  the  Rochester  gath- 
ering was  the  devoted  work  of  this  man, 
Henry  W.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  on  arrangements,  though  he 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  share  the 
credit  with  Win f red  J.  Smith,  secretary 
of  the  Rochester  Children's  Playground 
League,  Edward  J.  Ward,  supervisor  of 
social  centers  and  playgrounds,  and  a 
host  of  other  Rochester  people  who  gave 
generously  of  their  effort.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  local  arrangements  not  one  cent  had 
to  be  secured  through  private  subscrip- 
tion, but  the  total  sum  was  gladly  con- 
tributed by  the  School  Board,  the  Park 
Board  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

New  key  words  were  suggested  by  Dr. 
Gulick  for  the  old,  overworked  and  often 
misunderstood  "supervision"  of  play. 
Study  —  promote  —  advertise  —  was  the 
slogan  and  program  he  proposed.  Study 
must  solve  the  problem  of  street  play, 
and  of  utilizing  the  many  other  resources 
of  space,  activities  and  occasions  which 
thus  far  have  scarcely  been  touched. 
Study  must  develop  the  best  celebrations 
of  the  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  and 
.the  other  national  holidays.  We  must 
set  the  best  .thinkers  in  the  land  at  work 
to  organize  leisure.  Then  we  must  pro- 
mote the  schemes  they  devise.  Already 
we  have  begun  to  apply  these  methods; 
he  cited  basket  ball  as  a  laboratory  in- 
vention to  meet  some  seventeen  condi- 
tions essential  for  a  game  which  might 
utilize  the  interval  between  football  in  the 
fall  and  baseball  in  the  spring,  and  point- 
ed out  how  this  and  other  sports  are  being 
promoted  among  all  the  students  instead 
of  merely  for  the  one  "crack"  team.  Play- 
ground ball  as  invented  and  popularized 
by  Mr.  DeGroot  in  Chicago,  was  also 
instanced.  Then  we  must  advertise.  He 
declared  that  if  the  attendance  of  a 
Coney  Island  show  can  be  doubled  by 
ingenious  advertising,  it  is  just  as  worth 
while  for  a  park  board  to  advertise  the 
recreation  facilities  it  provides.  A  city 


might  even  double  the  value  of  its  parks 
if  it  devoted  to  good  advertising  one- 
tenth  of  the  sum  necessary  to  double  its 
park  acreage. 

The  committee  reports  and  discussions 
of  the  congress  show  most  plainly  that 
these  are  the  very  directions  in  which  the 
play  leaders  are  now  at  work.  So  exten- 
sive have  become  the  playground  efforts 
throughout  the  country  that  the  Play- 
ground Association  itself  plans  next  year 
a  series  of  institutes  or  conferences  to 
focus  the  study  and  experience  of  play 
supervisors  and  directors  throughout  the 
country. 

Many  of  the  committee  reports  dealt 
with  the  concrete  information  which  is 
demanded  by  the  floods  of  inquiry  that 
have  poured  into  the  offices  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  and  the  cities  where 
playgrounds  are  being  most  successfully 
conducted.  The  committee  on  equip- 
ment sought  to  suggest  standard  appa- 
ratus and  arrangement  of  grounds  for 
various  types  of  playgrounds,  specifying 
the  costs.  But  it  is  significant  that  even 
with  such  an  expert  as  E.  B.  DeGroot  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  the  prime 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  letting  each 
local  equipment  scheme  be  devised  by  a 
trained  supervisor. 

The  committee  on  athletics  for  boys 
made  specific  recommendations  as  to  the 
kinds  of  games,  athletics,  races,  field 
events,  and  schemes  of  grading  and 
grouping  the  contestants.  The  commit- 
tee on  activities  for  girls  showed  that 
failure  is  likely  to  attend  any  effort 
merely  to  adapt  boys'  athletics  but  em- 
phasized that  special  study  must  be  given 
to  the  kinds  of  games  through  which  can 
be  expressed  the  instincts  and  impulses 
which  are  just  as  peculiar  to  girls  as  the 
boys'  instincts  are  to  them.  The  commit- 
tee on  festivals  gathered  together  much 
interesting  data  from  experience  in  many 
cities,  including  detailed  programs,  and 
thus  put  at  disposal  many  suggestions  for 
those  who  want  to  know  how  to  organize 
festivals.  The  committee  on  play  in  in- 
stitutions formulated  its  report  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Alexander  Johnson,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  and  with  the 
aid  of  such  other  experts  as  Supt.  R.  R. 
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Reeder  of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. The  suggestions  for  increasing  the 
spontaneity  of  play  among  institution 
children  should  prove  most  helpful  to 
superintendents  all  over  the  country. 

Story-telling  was  shown  by  the  com- 
mittee on  that  subject,  to  be  far  more 
fundamental  than  most  of  the  delegates 
realized.  Its  roots  were  traced  in  the 
earliest  traditions  of  history,  and  with 
the  new  emphasis  being  placed  upon  it  in 
schools,  libraries  and  playgrounds  it  was 
characterized  as  the  "oldest  and  the  new- 
est of  the  arts."  In  kindling  and  direct- 
ing child  imagination,  in  preserving  for 
American-born  children  the  best  there  is 
in  the  folklore  and  customs  of  the  home 
lands  of  their  fathers,  story-telling  was 
shown  to  have  a  deep  significance.  As 
a  rest  from  the  hard  romping  play  in 
warm  weather  it  was  urged  as  just  the 
thing  to  occupy  children  at  intervals  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees  or  shelter  provided 
in  the  playground.  The  hold  which  story- 
telling has  even  upon  adults  was  most 
vividly  in  evidence  when  most  of  the 
delegates  flocked  into  the  discussion  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  story- 
telling after  it  was  announced  that 
Seumas  MacManus  of  Donegal,  Ireland, 
would  tell  the  tale  of  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk. If  ever  Irish  wit  and  humor  and 
hero  worship  held  the  people — young  or 
old — spell-bound,  it  did  so  among  these 
playground  leaders  at  Rochester.  For 
they  kept  Mr.  MacManus  at  it  in  the 
hotel  lobbies,  at  the  banquet  and  wher- 
ever they  could  push  him  into  a  corner 
and  make  him  "stand  and  deliver."  Nor 
was  Mr.  MacManus  the  only  story-teller 
at  the  conference.  At  one  of  the  evening 
sessions  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  of  New 
York  told  a  thrilling  Indian  legend,  one 
which  had  fascinated  a  group  of  boys 
around  the  camp  fire.  He  applied  the 
spirit  of  the  tribe  to  the  organization  of 
boys,  and  showed  how  some  of  the  cere- 
monials and  nicknames,  which  may  seem 
ridiculous  to  the  average  grown-up,  really 
grip  the  imagination  and  draw  out  the 
finest  traits  of  character  among  boys  at 
the  gang  age.  How  this  same  kind  of 
organization,  which  has  met  with  a  lim- 
ited degree  of  success  in  the  old  Knights 
of  King  Arthur,  is  being  carried  out  with 


more  enthusiasm  and  greater  success  in 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,1  was  detailed 
by  Mr.  Seton. 

The  committee  on  recreation  buildings 
for  large  and  small  communities  de- 
scribed an  interesting  range  of  types : 
the  recreation  buildings  in  Chicago,  set 
in  small  parks ;  the  scheme  for  grouping 
such  buildings  as  well  as  schools,  baths, 
libraries  and  administrative  buildings 
around  a  small  park,  as  proposed  by  St. 
Louis ;  the  type  developed  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Pittsburgh  which  provides  living 
quarters  for  the  social  director  or  play 
leader ;  arid  the  various  rural  community 
centers,  such  as  the  pne  being  worked  out 
at  Kentfield,  near  Sari  -Frrancisco. 

The  report  of  this  committee  dealt 
with  the  physical  provision  for  the  spirit 
which  the  committee  on  playgrounds  in 
relation  to  social  centers  so  strongly  em- 
phasized. In  fact,  the  reports  of  these 
two  committees  coincided  at  more  than 
one  point.  That  on  recreation  buildings 
pointed  out  the  opportunity  for  social 
service  within  the  reach  of  any  group  of 
people  which  takes  up  residence  naturally 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  public  school, 
recreation  building  or  playground,  and 
seeks  to  introduce  the  people  to  the  facili- 
ties publicly  provided.  The  committee 
on  social  centers  similarly  emphasized 
the  leadership  rather  than  the  facilities, 
and  declared  that  the  recreative  spirit 
should  be  used  in  all  social  centers  to 
promote  the  real  acquaintanceship  of  citi- 
zens and  neighbors,  which  affords,  after 
all,  the  substantial  foundation  for  civic 
and  social  advance.  Taking  up  the  spe- 
cific point  of  residential  quarters  for  the 
directors  of  social  centers,  it  expressed 
the  opinion  that  while  the  provision  of 
living  quarters  in  the  recreation  center 
building  marks  a  great  advance  in  bring- 
ing the  social  director  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  yet  more  democratic  relationship 
could  be  established  if  the  social  director 
would  live  in  one  of  the  average  houses 
of  the  neighborhood.  Instances  showing 
how  this  is  being  carried  out  in  Chicago 
were  cited ;  one  of  the  new  directors  in 
the  Chicago  recreation  centers  not  only 
lives  in  the  neighborhood,  but  is  even 

1  Information  about  this  movement  can  be  se- 
cured by  addressing  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
124  East  28th  street,  New  York. 
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learning  the  Slavic  tongues  and  folk 
dances  of  the  nationalities  which  dwell 
around  the  recreation  center. 

An  interesting  instance  of  the  study  of 
play  conditions  was  reported  by  Charlotte 
Rumbold  of  St.  Louis,  who  told  of  an 
"instantaneous  census"  which  she  had 
taken  at  several  times  to  find  out  what  the 
children  were  doing  who  were  not  at  the 
moment  in  the  playgrounds,  but  were 
elsewhere  on  the  streets.  One  hundred 
college  girls  co-operated  as  "enumera- 
tors." It  was  sought  to  find  out  how 
many  children  were  taking  care  of  other 
children,  how  many  were  running  er- 
rands, how  many  were  doing  other  work, 
and  how  many  were  playing.  The  infor- 
mation gathered  was  most  illuminating 
as  showing  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
playgrounds. 

A  significant  recent  play  development 
is  the  establishment  of  a  foundation  by 
Joseph  Fels  of  Philadelphia,  to  enable 
Prof.  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Playground  Association  com- 
mittee on  normal  course  in  play,  to  de-  . 
vote  himself  to  a  country-wide  work  in 
helping  colleges  and  schools  to  develop 
and  standardize  their  efforts  in  develop- 
ing physical  education,  athletics,  and 
play. 

Significantly,  the  next  step  planned  by 
the  Playground  Association  of  America 
is  in  the  same  general  direction — to  se- 
cure and  put  at  work  three  field  secre- 
taries whose  services  can  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  any  city  which  needs  advice 
in  developing  playgrounds  or  other  rec- 
reation facilities.  Great  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  this  need  by  the  annual  report 
of  the  secretary,  Howard  S.  Braucher. 
His  report  showed  vividly  the  amazing 
growth  of  the  play  movement  during  the 
past  year.  The  number  of  cities  main- 
taining supervised  playgrounds  in  1907 
was  90;  in  1908  it  was  177,  and  in  1909 
it  was  336.  On  June  I,  195  other  cities 


were  conducting  playground  campaigns. 
In  about  half  of  the  cities  maintaining 
playgrounds  the  latter  are  at  least  in  part 
under  municipal  management.  Seventy- 
four  per  cent  of  the  336  cities  maintain- 
ing playgrounds  reported  the  number  of 
play  leaders  employed — the  total  for  259 
cities  being  3,756  play  leaders.  He  spoke 
of  the  much  larger  attention  given  to 
playgrounds  in  the  inaugural  addresses 
of  newly  elected  mayors,  and  also  listed 
the  increasing  number  of  playgrounds 
donated  by  public-spirited  citizens  to 
their  municipalities.  The  effect  of  the 
comprehensive  report  of  the  committee 
on  normal  courses  in  play  was  discussed 
in  detail.  Much  effort  during  the  past 
year  was  devoted  to  its  introduction  into 
a  number  of  universities,  normal  schools 
and  training  classes  carried  on  by  local 
playground  associations. 

Just  preceding  the  Play  Congress,  the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Fed- 
erated Boys'  Clubs  was  held  in  Roches- 
ter. The  meeting  place  was  the  new 
building  just  dedicated,  of  the  Brick 
Church  Institute.  This  building  proved 
a  most  interesting  demonstration  to  the 
delegates,  not  only  to  the  Boys'  Clut> 
Conference,  but  also  to  the  Play  Congress, 
that  the  church  is  awakening  to  its  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  community  through 
providing  recreation  facilities.  The 
Brick  Church  Institute  marks  the  most 
advanced  effort  in  this  direction.  The 
relation  of  boys'  clubs  to  many  other 
allied  efforts  was  discussed,  as  well  as  the 
detailed  management  of  mass  and  smaller 
group  clubs. 

The  Playground  Association  of  Amer- 
ica elected  for  the  coming  year  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  President,  Joseph  Lee, 
Boston ;  vice-presidents,  Harold  F.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Chicago,  Mrs.  Lovell  White, 
San  Francisco,  Robert  Garrett,  Balti- 
more ;  treasurer,  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  New 
York;  secretary,  Howard  S.  Braucher, 
New  York. 


PROBATION    IN   THE    WOODS. 
Wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  a  summer  outing. 


CAMP   FROST 

LOUIS  A.  GREGORY 


In  the  city  of  Lincoln,  county  seat  of 
Lancaster  county,  Nebraska,  Judge  Lin- 
coln Frost  of  the  district  court  is  also 
juvenile  judge.  Under  the  supervision 
of  the  court,  the  county  maintains  a  de- 
tention home  and  school  in  Lincoln, 
where  the  wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
are  temporarily  cared  for.  For  about 
two  months  each,  in  the  summers  of  1908 
and  1909,  these  children  have  been  treat- 
ed to  an  outing  in  the  country  at  a  camp 
in  the  woods  just  outside  the  city.  The 
camp  site  adjoins  the  seed  farm  of  a 
local  dealer.  This  company  employs  all 
the  children  who  are  old  enough  to  work, 
paying  them  for  what  they  are  able  to 
do.  In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  camp  as  much  as  possible,  other  de- 
serving children  are  admitted,  influence 
and  sometimes  pressure  being  used  to  get 
the  consent  of  the  parents  where  the 
child  is  in  particular  need  of  the  camp 
life.  The  result  of  the  work  is  best 
told  by  a  synopsis  of  the  report  of 
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Mrs.  Emily  Hornberger,  chief  probation 
officer. 

"Camp  was  established  June  25,  1908, 
and  lasted  six  weeks  and  two  days. 

"Entire  number  of  children  enrolled, 
thirty-two. 

"Average  number  actually  at  camp 
each  day,  fifteen. 

"Number  of  meals  served,  1,535. 

"Cost  per  meal,  a  fraction  less  than 
five  cents. 

"Total  earnings  of  children,. $96.84. 

"The  object  of  the  camp  was  to  re- 
move the  delinquent  and  paroled  chil- 
dren from  the  temptations  of  the  city 
during  vacation  and  to  direct  their  en- 
ergies along  industrial  lines  and  normal 
recreation.  The  boys  pulled  weeds  in 
the  mornings  and  played  in  the  after- 
noons. Some  afternoons,  part  of  the 
boys  would  want  to  go  back  to  the  fields 
for  a  while,  and  as  they  were  paid  by 
the  row,  they  could  do  so.  These  boys 
who  had  trouble  in  the  fields  were  put  to 
work  at  the  tents,  washing  dishes,  par- 
July  2,  1910. 


SOUND    MINDS    IN    SOUND    BODIES. 
Camp   life   proves   that   children   well   employed   and   happy   grow   good   naturally. 


ing  potatoes,  etc.,  until  they  were  glad  to 
go  back  to  the  fields.  People  from  the 
different  churches  in  the  city  conducted 
Sunday  school  each  Sabbath.  Com- 
panies of  young  people  came  out  several 
evenings.  Sacred  songs  were  sung  and 
also  such  popular  songs  as  the  children 
knew." 

Last  year  the  boys  at  the  camp  had  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  and  management  of 
Sidney  Collins,  a  regular  assistant  proba- 
tion officer.  Mr.  Collins  is  a  student  at 
Nebraska  State  University  and  an  ath- 
lete. He  was  able  to  direct  the  boys  in 
their  games  and  to  superintend  their 
work  in  the  fields.  An  element  of  self- 
government  was  introduced,  and  the 
boys  were  asked  to  name  one  of  their 
number  as  captain.  The  captain  con- 
trolled some  of  the  details  of  the  camp 
and  was  responsible  to  Mr.  Collins. 
Judge  Frost  plans  in  future  camps,  to 
develop  further  the  idea  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

A    synopsis    of    the    report    of    Mrs. 

July  2,  1910. 


Hornberger  on  the  camp  work  for  the 
second  year  follows : 

"Camp  was  established  July  9,  1909, 
and  disbanded  August  30,  lasting  seven 
weeks  and  three  days. 

"Total  number  of  children  enrolled, 
forty-five. 

"Average  age  of  children,  twelve  years. 

"Average  number  daily  at  camp,  nine- 
teen. 

"Average  cost  to  child  per  meal,  six 
cents. 

"Total  amount  earned  by  the  children, 

$245-79- 

"Twelve  of  the  children  had  a  surplus 
coming  to  them  from  their  earnings  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance, 
the  amounts  varying  from  sixteen  dollars 
to  a  few  cents. 

"The  other  thirty-three  children  had 
a  deficit  of  $74.87,  an  average  of  about 
$2.25  each,  including  three  girls  who  did 
cooking  and  other  camp  work,  but  did 
not  work  in  fields. 
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"This  amount  was 
paid  out  of  the  fund 
for  the  maintenance 
of  the  children  at 
the  detention  home 
and  was  less  than  the 
cost  would  have 
been,  if  they  had 
been  kept  at  the 
home.  The  use  of 
vegetables  from  our 
own  gardens  and  the 
contribution 
of  friends  made  it 
possible  to  give  the 
meals  at  the  low 
cash  expense  shown 
above. 

"As  the  tents  for- 
mAfe  f  1  y  borrowed 
froni  the  state  mili- 
t  a  r  y  department 
:ould  not  be  ob- 
tained this  year, 
money  was  raised  by 
subscription  a  n  cl 
three  tents  were  pur- 
chased. They  now 
belong  to  the  juve- 


JUDGE   LINCOLN    FROST. 
Juvenile  judge,  Lancaster  county,  Nebraska. 


nile  court.  Total 
number  of  visitors, 
not  including  those 
who  came  to  the 
Sunday  services, 
158." 

The  success  of  the 
camp  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  the 
keen  interest  and 
enthusiasm  shown 
by  Judge  Frost.  He, 
with  Supt.  W.  L. 
Stephens  of  the  city 
schools  as  a  strong 
second,  headed  the 
committee  who 
bought  the  tents, 
helped  lay  the  floors 
and  pitch  the  tents, 
and  was  himself  a 
fine  object  lesson  of 
the  truths  he  believes 
the  children  should 
learn,  viz.,  industry, 
discipline  and  happy, 
healthful  play,  com- 
bined with  right  liv- 
ing. 


THE  YEAR'S  PROGRESS  IN  CHILD  LABOR 

LEGISLATION 

OWEN   R.  LOVEJOY 


General  Secretary  NationaLChild  Labor  Committee 


The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
has  just  prepared  a  summary  of  impor- 
tant laws  affecting  the  employment  and 
school  attendance  of  children  sectored 
during  the  recent  legislative  sessions. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  committee 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  are 
in  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Ohio. 

In  New  Jersey  an  effort  has  been  made 
for  five  years  to  restrict  night  employ- 
ment of  children  in  factories  which  op- 
erate a  double  shift.  This  has  been  op- 
posed by  glass  manufacturers  on  the 
ground  that  the  industry  could  not  suc- 
ceed unless  children  under  sixteen  years 
were  permitted  to  work  at  night.  The 


committee  was  able  to  show  that  tiie 
glass  industry  has  steadily  increased  in 
states  which  forbid  such  employment — 
notably  in  Ohio  and  Illinois — and  after 
a  lively  campaign  in  which  the  New 
Jersey  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the 
Consumers'  League,  labor  unions,  wom- 
en's clubs,  churches  and  other  organiza- 
tions took  an  active  part,  a  law  was 
passed  providing  that  after  July  4  no 
child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  may 
work  at  night  and  after  July  4, 
1911,  no  child  under  sixteen  may  be 
so  employed.  This  places  New  Jersey 
with  Illinois,  New  York  and  Ohio  among 
the  glass  manufacturing  states  which 
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forbid  child  labor  at  night,  and  gives  the 
most  substantial  encouragement  yet  re- 
ceived to  the  effort  which  will  be  put 
forth  next  year  to  secure  similar  legis- 
lation in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  West 
Virginia. 

In  New  York  the  most  important  ad- 
vance was  the  enactment  of  a  law  for- 
bidding employment  of  any  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  as  a  night  mes- 
senger (after  10  P.  M.  and  before  5 
A.  M.).  The  campaign  for  this  legisla- 
tion was  conducted  by  the  New  York 
Child  Labor  Committee,  based  upon  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  national  com- 
mittee in  a  general  investigation  covering 
some  nine  states.  A  notable  feature  is 
the  fact  that  no  word  of  opposition  from 
the  representative  of  any  messenger  com- 
pany was  spoken  against  the  bill. 

New  York  also  passed  bills  which  for- 
bid the  employment  of  children  under 
sixteen  in  bowling  alleys  or  as  ushers, 
checkers,  etc.,  in  places  of  amusement 
after  7  p.  M.  ;  strengthen  the  dangerous 
trades  law  by  adding  sever.al  occupations  ; 
make  violation  of  the  newsboy  law  a 
misdemeanor ;  wholly  revise  the  adult  de- 
linquency act ;  and  provide  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Immigration  shall  report  prompt- 
ly the  names  and  ages  of  foreign  chil- 
dren arriving  at  Ellis  Island  to  the  school 
authorities  in  the  city  of  their  destina- 
tion. 

A  revolutionary  revision  was  effected 
in  the  certificate  feature  of  the  Ohio 
child  labor  law.  The  new  law  not  only 
provides  that  age  and  school  certificates 
shall  be  issued  by  school  authorities ;  shall 
certify  that  the  child  has  attended  school 
for  the  full  previous  school  year,  and 
has  passed  a  satisfactory  fifth  grade  test ; 
that  children  from  outside  the  state  work- 
ing in  Ohio  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  that  apply  to  native  children 
and  that  adequate  documentary  proof 
of  the  child's  age  shall  be  furnished,  but 
includes  a  provision  which  if  carried  out 
will  mark  a  distinct  departure  in  the 
issuance  of  employment  certificates.  It 
provides  that  the  certificate  shall  not  be 
issued  without  the  written  pledge  of  the 
employer  to  employ  the  child  legally,  and 
also  his  written  agreement  to  return  the 
certificate  to  the  school  authority  within 


two  days  of  the  child's  leaving  his  serv- 
ice, stating  reason  for  such  withdrawal 
or  dismissal.  This  important  point  in- 
troduced at  the  suggestion  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Cincinnati  schools  is 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  issuance 
of  a  general  employment  certificate 
which  a  child  takes  and  goes  forth 
hunting  a  job.  Under  this  law  the  cer- 
tificate will  be  issued  for  a  specific  oc- 
cupation and  will  not  be  good  elsewhere. 
Its  importance  can  scarcely  be  overstated. 

Other  states  in  which  the  employment 
of  messengers  was  regulated  are  Ohio, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  Ohio  a  bill 
was  introduced  similar  to  the  one  passed 
in  New  York  except  that  it  applies  to 
all  cities.  Opposition  to  the  measure  was 
advanced  by  the  Cincinnati  manager  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
and  by  representatives  from  various 
rural  districts  who  feared  that  they  might 
not  receive  their  telegrams  at  night  un- 
less children  were  employed.  A  com- 
promise was  accordingly  effected  and 
the  bill,  as  passed,  provides  that  no  minor 
under  eighteen  shall  be  so  employed  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  in  the  evening 
and  six  in  the  morning. 

In  Maryland  the  law  regulating  em- 
ployment of  messengers  places  the  limit 
for  day  service  at  fourteen  and  for  night 
service  at  sixteen,  and  forbids  sending 
any  minor  to  receive  or  deliver  a  message 
at  any  house  of  ill  repute.  When  it  is 
considered  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  law  a  child  of  twelve  might  be  em- 
ployed all  night  as  a  messenger,  the  ad- 
vance is  noteworthy. 

In  Virginia  the  new  law  is  not  strictly 
a  messenger  law,  but  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  send  or  cause  to  be 
sent  any  minor  under  seventeen  years 
of  age  to  immoral  resorts. 

In  Massachusetts,  through  the  activity 
of  the  state  child  labor  committee  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  national  commit- 
tee's New  England  secretary,  four  im- 
portant changes  were  made  in  the  child 
labor  and  compulsory  education  laws: 
medical  inspection  as  a  precedent  to  the 
issuance  of  working  papers  to  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age :  prohibition  of  employment  under 
eighteen  in  occupations  declared  danger- 
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ous  or  injurious  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health;  an  adult  delinquency  provision, 
which  penalizes  parents  who  knowingly 
permit  children  under  eighteen  to  work 
in  street  trades  in  violation  of  the  license 
regulations,  or  any  other  person  who 
knowingly  furnishes  such  children  with 
articles  for  sale ;  a  penalty  upon  any  per- 
son conniving  in  the  forgery  of  a  birth 
certificate. 

Rhode  Island,  after  several  years'  agi- 
tation and  chiefly  through  the  leadership 
of  the  State  Joint  Committee  on  Child 
Labor,  passed  a  law  requiring  educational 
qualifications  of  children  seeking  em- 
ployment and  repealed  the  exemption  un- 
der which  mercantile  establishments  have 
heretofore  been  permitted  to  employ  chil- 
dren on  Saturday  evenings  and  on  four 
evenings  preceding  Christmas.  This 
leaves  Maine  the  only  New  England 
state  which  permits  children  to  be  em- 
ployed without  regard  to  educational 
qualifications.  The  compulsory  school 
law  in  Maine  requires  attendance  to  fif- 
teen years  for  the  entire  school  year  and 
the  child  labor  law  should  be  amended 
to  correspond  therewith. 

In  Kentucky  a  law  was  passed  which 
more  adequately  guards  the  issuance  of 
employment  certificates  by  superintend- 
ents of  schools  and  extends  the  prohibi- 
tion to  cover  messenger  service  as  well 
as  factory  and  shop  work. 

There  should  also  be  credited  to  the 
friends  of  child  labor  reform  the  defeat 
of  the  following  reactionary  bills:  In 
Massachusetts  an  effort  was  made  to  ex- 
empt children  working  on  the  stage  from 
the  general  provisions  of  the  child  labor 
law,  and  a  spirited  controversy  led  by 
prominent  actors  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee aided  by  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional committee  on  the  other,  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  measure. 

Word  has  also  just  been  received  from 
Louisiana  that  the  bill  introduced  to 
permit  children  under  fourteen  to  be 
employed  on  the  stage  has  been  unfavor- 
ably reported  by  the  committee  in  charge. 
This  victory  against  those  who  would 


subject  children  in  theaters  to  exactions 
from  which  other  children  are  protected 
is  chiefly  due  to  Jean  M.  Gordon,  the 
state  factory  inspector. 

In  Virginia  an  attempt  was  made  to 
repeal  the  law  fixing  ten  hours  as  the 
working  day  for  women  and  children. 
This  was  defeated  after  a  heated  contro- 
versy, and  great  credit  for  its  defeat  is 
due  the  late  Beverley  B.  Munford,  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  national  committee. 

The  attitude  of  the  canners  in  New 
York  state  who  two  years  ago  defeated 
a  humane  measure  intended  to  protect 
infants  against  employment  in  cannery 
sheds  was  further  expressed  in  a  bill 
introduced  by  them  at  the  late  session  in- 
tended to  remove  all  regulation  of  hours 
from  the  employment  of  women  and 
girls  above  sixteen  years  in  the  canneries 
proper.  It  was  shown  by  the  investiga- 
tion conducted  two  years  ago  that  in 
many  instances  these  women  and  girls 
were  employed  eighty-five  or  ninety  hours 
a  week,  even  under  the  present  law.  It 
is  believed  that  the  bill  was  introduced 
in  anticipation  of  a  renewed  attempt  to 
regulate  the  employment  of  children  in 
cannery  sheds,  as  after  several  hearings 
the  bill  was  withdrawn. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  only  states 
having  legislative  sessions  last  winter  in 
which  no  action  was  taken  for  the  fur- 
ther protection  of  children  were  Missis- 
sippi and  South  Carolina.  In  Missis- 
sippi it  was  believed  that  it  would  be 
hazardous  at  this  time  to  attempt  any 
amendment  to  the  law  passed  two  years 
ago,  and  in  South  Carolina  the  defeat 
of  the  child  labor  bill  was  apparently  due 
to  its  fortunes  having  been  joined  with 
a  compulsory  education  bill.  This  di- 
vided the  friends  and  united  the  enemies 
of  the  measure. 

In  view  of  the  small  number  of  leg- 
islative sessions,  the  year's  record  is  re- 
garded as  a  remarkable  evidence  of  pub- 
lic interest,  and  gives  promise  of  greater 
advance  next  year  than  has  thus  far  been 
achieved. 
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Signs  multiply  that  the  churches  are 
keenly  feeling  the  inconsistency  of  long- 
er remaining  silent  or  inactive  in  fac- 
ing industrial  conditions  which  are  in- 
compatible with  the  ideals  of  religion, 
if  not  directly  antagonistic  to  the  moral 
expression  of  religious  faith.  They  seem 
to  be  increasingly  aware  that  it  does  not 
fulfill  the  function  of  religion  in  the 
world  for  the  churches  to  confine  their 
attention  and  effort  to  the  individual 
soul,  in  the  hope  that  individuals  who 
are  religiously  brought  up  will  make  so- 
ciety what  it  ought  to  be.  They  are 
learning  not  only  that  good  people  make 
society  better,  but  also  that  better  civic, 
social,  and  industrial  conditions  help 
make  men,  women  and  children  good. 
So,  in  order  to  realize  their  religious 
ideals  in  individual  lives  as  well  as  in 
communities,  nations  and  the  world  at 
large,  the  churches,  singly  and  together, 
are  taking  very  definite  attitude  and  very 
overt  action  regarding  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions  confronting  them. 

Individual  ministers  have  for  several 
years  taken  very  advanced  positions, 
with  more  or  less  influence  upon  their 
communities  in  proportion  as  they  were 
able  to  get  their  churches  to  stand  with 
them.  However  brave,  and  however 
much  needed  the  protests  of  these  indi- 
vidual voices  were,  the  fact  remains  that 
each  of  the  men  who  raised  only  a  pro- 
test faded  away  almost  as  soon  as  his 
voice  had  delivered  its  protest,  unless 
he  engaged  with  others  in  some  con- 
structive, practical  effort  to  realize  his 
ideals  in  actual  human  relationships. 
Long  is  the  list  of  such  individual  mar- 
tyrs, who  suffered  the  wreck  of  their 
hopes  in  the  oblivion  to  which  they  were 
consigned,  either  by  the  churches  to 
which  they  were  loyal,  or  by  the  world 
for  which  they  deserted  their  churches. 
This  by  no  means  proves  that  they  were 
wrong  or  that  the  church  or  the  com- 
munity which  ignored  them  was  right. 
Indeed,  the  unheeded  voices  and  unap- 
preciated sacrifices  of  some  of  these 
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very  men,  of  whom  neither  the  church 
nor  the  world  was  worthy,  may  be  the 
silent  and  unrecognized  influences  which 
are  now  rallying  churches  and  com- 
munities to  take  their  stand,  where  these 
lonely  pioneers  drove  in  their  stakes,  too 
far  in  advance  for  the  rank  and  file  to 
stand  with  them.  But  it  is  a  great  sight, 
whatever  becomes  of  them,  to  see  such 
men  as  George  R.  Lunn  stand  out  and 
take  the  step  outside  of  the  church,  as  he 
did  at  Schenectady1 ;  or  to  take  the  stand 
within  the  church  as  Percy  Grant  and 
Alexander  Irvine  have  so  long  held  to- 
gether in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
New  York.  Whether  the  People's 
Church  outlasts  the  other  churches  of- 
Schenectady  or  not,  or  whether  or  not 
it  proves  itself  the  fittest  to  survive,  it 
may  yet  find  its  life  by  losing  it  in  them. 
Whether  or  not  the  "Sunday  evening 
preacher"  and  the  "after-meeting"  con- 
tinue to  be  permanent  features  at  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  or  find  any  di- 
rect succession  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal churches,  the  industrial  discontent 
of  Jew  and  Gentile  has  at  least  found  a 
tolerant  hearing  and  sympathetic  wel- 
come within  one  Christian  church. 

ADVANCE  OF  CONSERVATIVES 

Already  hitherto  very  conservative 
denominations  are  making  advanced  dec- 
larations of  industrial  faith  and  taking 
equally  advanced  and  far  more  courage- 
ous action  in  face  of  the  "frowning 
world"  of  industry  and  politics.  For  in- 
stance, the  report  of  the  committee  on 
social  problems  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
contains  the  following  declaration : 

The  church  declares  that  the  getting  of 
wealth  must  be  In  obedience  to  Christian 
Ideals,  and  that  all  wealth,  from  whatever 
source  acquired,  must  be  held  or  adminis- 
tered as  a  trust  from  God  for  the  good  of 
fellow  man.  The  church  protests  against 
undue  desire  for  wealth,  untempered  pursuit 
of  gain  and  the  immoderate  exaltation  of 


'See  Democracy  in  Religion,  pnge  535. 
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riches;  and  calls  for  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth. 

The  church  declares  for  the  abolition  of 
child  labor — that  is,  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren from  exploitation  in  industry  and 
trade,  and  from  work  that  is  dwarfing,  de- 
grading or  morally  unwholesome. 

The  church  declares  for  the  employment 
of  the  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion in  industrial  disputes. 

The  church  declares  for  the  release  of 
every  worker  from  work  one  day  in  seven, 
and  it  declares  further  for  adequate  protec- 
tion of  working  people  from  dangerous  ma- 
chinery and  objectionable  conditions  of 
labor. 

The  church  declares  for  some  provision 
by  which  the  burden  imposed  by  injuries 
and  deaths  from  industrial  accidents  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  rest  upon  the  injured 
person  or  his  family. 

The  department  of  church  and  labor, 
established  as  an  integral  function  of 
Presbyterian  Home  Missions,  has  long 
since  carried  these  declarations  out  into 
very  practical  action  by  the  word  and 
work  of  Charles  Stelzle  as  the  churches' 
representative  in  that  department,  and 
by  the  word  and  work  of  local  presby- 
teries and  churches  throughout  the  de- 
nomination. 

TWO  ROCHESTER  CHURCHES 

In  such  a  conservative  city  as  Roches- 
ter, for  instance,  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  devoted  its  Sunday  evening  serv- 
ice for  part  of  last  year  to  a  course  of 
lectures  dealing  very  directly  and  freely 
with  such  concrete  relations  between  re- 
ligion and  the  social  order  as  among  oth- 
ers, The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Philoso- 
phers, The  Contribution  of  Modern  So- 
cialistic Theories,  A  New  Social  Con- 
sciousness, Religion  and  the  Care  of 
Society's  Derelicts,  The  Treatment  of 
Poverty,  The  Religious  Impulse  in  Busi- 
ness, The  Shield  of  Religion  for  the 
Group  of  Toil,  The  Religious  Impulse 
in  Organized  Labor,  The  Religious  Im- 
pulse in  Politics,  Religion  and  the  De- 
mocratizing of  Women,  Christian  Broth- 
erliness  the  Way  to  the  Ideal  Social 
State.  These  "vesper  lectures,"  by 
leading  thinkers,  both  men  and  women, 
are  to  appear  in  a  volume  to  be  edited 
by  the  pastor,  Paul  Moore  Strayer  and 
Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbush,  both  of 
whom  contributed  to  the  series.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  notable  occasions  in  this 


church,  its  pastor  conducted  another 
Sunday  evening  series  of  theater  meet- 
ings for  the  more  popular  discussion  of 
religion  in  industry,  which  were  attend- 
ed largely  by  working  people,  both  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic. 

In  the  same  city  the  centrally  located 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church  has  erected 
a  great  building  adjoining  its  sanctuary 
to  shelter  its  "institute,"  which  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  social  center.  The  aim 
of  the  church  in  so  doing  is  frankly  stat- 
ed by  its  pastor,  William  R.  Taylor,  to 
be  only  "to  help  people  to  reach  the  goal 
of  life — right  relations  with  God  and 
with  their  fellow-men."  He  says  "it  is 
not  a  bait,  or  a  trap,  a  commercial  ven- 
ture or  a  feature  with  which  to  strength- 
en this  church  in  competition  with 
others."  Its  aim  "is  not  negative,  doing 
people  good  simply  by  keeping  them 
away  from  evil,  but  positive  and  con- 
structive,— a  frank  recognition  of  the 
legitimacy  of  those  impulses  which  lead 
people  and  especially  young  people  to 
seek  society,  recreation,  sport."  But  in 
providing  for  the  play  instinct  and  the 
leisure  of  life,  it  also  recognizes  the 
economic  and  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
young.  Dormatories  provide  comfortable 
lodging  at  reasonable  rates  for  eighty  or 
more  single  men.  Workrooms  are  pro- 
vided where  hand  crafts  and  domestic 
arts  are  taught  the  boys  and  girls.  A 
highly  competent,  thoroughly  educated 
professional  man  is  in  charge  of  the  re- 
ligious education  and  social  functions, 
which  blend  the  influences  of  the  insti- 
tute and  the  church  in  the  one  effort  of 
both  "to  permeate  common  life  with 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ." 

AWAKENING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

It  is  hope-begetting  that  out  of  such 
conditions  as  prevail  in  Pennsylvania  the 
bishop  coadjutor  and  the  convention  of 
the  diocese  had  such  convictions  as  these 
and  also  the  courage  of  them.  In  his 
annual  address  the  bishop  said : 

Until  very  recently  the  church  in  its 
larger,  organized  capacity,  has  omitted  to 
place  due,  or  any  emphasis  for  that  matter. 
upon  the  social  obligations  imposed  by  the 
second  commandment.  Nevertheless  we  are 
beginning  to  see  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
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tlan  Social  Union's  persistent  testimony  and 
teaching  in  the  official  action  of  the  church 
through  the  commission  on  labor  and  capi- 
tal of  the  general  convention,  and  through 
the  lengthening  list  of  diocesan  committees 
on  social  problems  and  social  welfare.  It 
Is  a  duty  which  we  should  no  longer  shirk 
or  evade,  to  study  the  social  problems  of 
this  diocese. 

In  appointing  a  permanent  committee 
on  social  welfare,  the  diocesan  conven- 
tion laid  upon  it  the  duty  of  guiding  the 
churches  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  social,,  domestic  and  economic  condi- 
tion of  families  and  individuals  in  the 
community ;  of  distributing  and  co- 
ordinating uplifting  social  agencies  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  each  parish,  of  the 
diocese  as  a  whole  and  of  the  commu- 
nity which  it  serves;  of  fostering  those 
principles  and  influences  which  tend  to 
prevent  crime  and  poverty — all  to  pre- 
sent "Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  living 
Master  and  .King,  the  enemy  of  wrong 
and  selfishness  and  the  power  of  right- 
eousness and  love." 

THE  METHODISTS  AND  BAPTISTS 

The  Northern  Baptist  convention  and 
the  Methodist  League  for  Social  Serv- 
ice have  formed  an  interesting  combina- 
tion to  supply  800  papers,  not  only  the 
religious  but  secular,  with  a  press  serv- 
ice twice  a  month.  Both  of  these  church 
organizations  have  published  several 
helpful  volumes  on  the  social  relations 
and  functions  of  the  church.  They  have 
made  the  most  explicit  and  determined 
expression  of  their  attitude  toward  pres- 
ent social  issues.  The  Methodist  League 
anticipated  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
United  Churches  with  a  statement  of 
principles  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
latter's  notable  declaration.  The  North- 
ern Baptist  Convention,  held  last  month, 
adopted  the  report  of  its  social  service 
commission  including  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  some 
of  the  social  aspects  and  applications  of 
the  gospel;  the  issuance  of  a  monthly 
social  service  bulletin  filled  with  items 
of  timely  interest,  bearing  upon  the  social 
activities  of  the  churches;  a  course  of 
reading  for  ministers  and  workers;  the 
preparation  of  a  study  of  the  country 
town  and  another  of  the  city  program; 


the  suggestion  for  "a  social  service  year," 
with  a  schedule  of  topics  for  each  month 
in  the  year.  In  addition  to  these  efforts 
to  inform  and  instruct  the  constituencies 
of  these  churches,  the  convention  recom- 
mended that  an  "effort  be  made  in  each 
community  to  unite  the  men  of  good 
will  in  behalf  of  certain  practical  meas- 
ures. Co-operation  between  the  churches 
and  the  various  uplifting  and  charitable 
agencies  at  work  in  their  communities  is 
urged,  in  order  "that  the  church  can  in- 
fuse the  force  of  the  religious  impulse 
into  existing  organizations,  and  that  these 
organizations  may  furnish  some  agency 
through  which  the  faith  and  devotion  of 
Christian  people  can  become  effective." 
More  comprehensive  and  systematic  in- 
struction in  the  obligation  of  temperance 
is  also  declared  to  be  necessary. 

"A  new  social  order"  is  said  to  be 
"struggling  to  the  birth";  "the  old  vine 
of  the  kingdom  is  producing  some  new 
wine  that  is  bursting  the  old  skin."  The 
question  is  pressed  home,  "What  will  be 
the  attitude  of  Christian  men  in  this  time 
of  crisis  and  change?  Will  they  misread 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  take  up  an  atti- 
tude of  opposition  and  suspicion?  What 
will  be  the  outcome  of  the  mighty  forms 
and  forces  that  are  now  at  work  in  so- 
ciety? Will  Christian  men  accept  the 
leadership  of  the  social  faith  and  see  that 
the  coming  age  is  Christian  in  spirit  and 
motive?"  "A  moral  lassitude,  alarming 
and  disconcerting,"  is  admitted  to  be 
present  among  Christian  people,  hence 
"some  new  ideal  is  needed  which  shall 
put  meaning  and  power  into  life  and 
some  great  enterprise  which  shall  send 
young  men  and  maidens  into  tomorrow 
with  bounding  confidence."  The  Metho- 
dist Church  South,  through  the  aggressive 
and  effective  leadership  of  its  Women's 
Home  Missionary  Society,  has  led  the 
churches  of  the  South  in  social  action. 
It  has  taken  the  most  advanced  position 
of  them  all  in  working  against  child  labor 
both  by  personal  influence  with  employ- 
ers and  by  agitating  for  preventive  leg- 
islation. Friendly  and  practical  help 
has  also  been  extended  immigrants  ar- 
riving at  Galveston  and  other  southern 
ports,  where  they  have  been  met  on  ar- 
rival by  friendly  women  who  have  shel- 
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tered  some  of  them  and  directed  others 
safely  to  their  friends  or  secured  employ- 
ment for  them.  Rescue  work  for  girls 
and  women  led  astray  has  supplemented 
their  efforts  to  prevent  this  delinquency 
or  exploitation.  Twelve  church  settle- 
ment nouses  in  as  many  cities  have  been 
successfully  established.  Among  them 
Kingdom  House  in  St.  Louis  has  already 
been  furnished  with  a  fine  building  equip- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 

The  Young  People's  Missionary 
Movement  is  also  publishing  text  books 
to  be  studied  in  church  circles.  The 
series  includes  authoritative  treatments 
of  the  city,  immigration,  and  other  social 
conditions.  A  volume  on  the  industrial 
relations  of  the  church  is  contemplated. 

JEWISH  INSTITUTIONS 

In  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  the 
Jewish  people  of  both  orthodox  and 
"reformed"  type  are  perfecting  a  clear- 
ing-house for  their  thoroughly  organized 
charities  which  promises  to  unite  them  in 
advanced  movements,  in  which  some  of 
their  leaders  have  already  led  the  world's 
way. 

UNITED  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES 

The  Commission  on  the  Church  and 
Social    Service,    which    is    an    organic 
agency  of   the   Federal    Council  of   the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  bids  fair 
to  enable  the  Protestant  churches  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  the  industrial  and 
social  situation.     It  was  preceded  by  the 
appointment   in   each  of   the  prominent 
denominations  of  a  committee  on  social 
and  industrial  welfare  or  by  the  organi- 
zation of  voluntary  denominational   so- 
cieties to  that  end,  having  a  semi-official 
status.     There  was  imminent  danger  of 
great  confusion  and  even  dissension  aris- 
ing  from  independent   action  and  pub- 
lic utterances  which  might  have  resulted, 
if   there    had   been   no   agency    for   the 
inter-denominational  expression  of  their 
views    and    purposes.      Here   again   the 
"clearing  house"  function  exemplifies  its 
necessity  and  value. 

The  remarkable  declaration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council's  principles  relating  to  the 
church  and  modern  industry,  which  pre- 
ceded the  appointment  of  this  commis- 


sion, set  the  type  of  its  service.  It  had 
committed  the  united  Protestant 
churches,  among  many  other  funda- 
mental duties,  not  only  to  "the  study  of 
existing  conditions  in  the  industrial 
world,  their  origin  and  outcome,"  but 
also  to  the  protection  of  such  specific  hu- 
man rights  as  "a  release  from  employ- 
ment one  day  in  seven,"  the  gradual  and 
reasonable  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  and  that  degree  of  leisure  for  all 
which  is  a  condition  of  the  higher  human 
life,"  "a  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in 
every  industry  and  the  highest  rate  that 
each  industry  can  afford." 

CHURCH  AND  THE  STEEL  STRIKERS 

The  strike  of  steel  workers  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  put  these  principles  to 
the  proof  of  very  concrete  action.    Three 
machinists  were  appointed  to  represent 
over  9,000  unorganized  men  in  a  protest 
against    Sunday    labor    and    excessively 
long  hours.     Their  immediate  discharge 
for  so  doing  precipitated  the  strike  of 
most    of    their    fellow    workmen.      The 
strikers  demanded  the  abolition  of  un- 
necessary Sunday  work,  a  living  wage 
for  every  worker,  and  a  shorter  work- 
ing day.     Some  of  the   leaders  of   the 
strike     bitterly     complained     that     "the 
church  nearly  as  a  whole,  the  Protestant 
as  well  as  the  Catholic  Church,  gave  no 
aid  to  the  men  who  were  fighting  for  a 
great     moral     issue."       They     further 
charged  that  church  fees  and  dues  were 
taken  out  of  the  pay  envelopes  of  the 
laboring  men  without  their  consent,  and 
"that  the  Protestant  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion as  a  body  practically  championed  the 
cause  of  the  corporation."     Here,  then, 
an  issue  was  definitely  drawn  which  not 
only  justified  but  demanded  the  inquiry 
of  any  body  claiming  to  represent,  "The 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America."     The 
commission,  therefore,  appointed  Charles 
Stelzle,  Josiah  Strong  and  Paul  U.  Kel- 
logg a  committee  to  proceed  to  South 
Bethlehem  to  investigate  and  report  the 
facts.     Their  exhaustive,  clear  and  con- 
cise report  has  been  rendered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  approved  by  its  representa- 
tive members  and  published  as  its  own 
action.     It  begins  with  a  very  fair  state- 
ment of  the  origin  of  the  strike,  empha- 
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sizing  the  fact  that  "organized  labor  had 
nothing  to  do  with  inaugurating  the 
strike,  as  when  the  strike  began  none 
of  the  employes  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
works  were  members  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization." The  fact  is  also  mentioned 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  9,000  employes 
were  foreign  -  speaking  people.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  report 
is  cited  to  show  that  4,725  of  the  em- 
ployes worked  twelve  hours  a  day;  220 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day,  except  on 
Saturday  when  they  had  one  or  two 
hours  less ;  4,203  employes  worked  from 
ten  and  one-half  to  eleven  hours  with 
one-half  day  off  on  Saturdays;  and  47 
worked  on  unspecified  schedules. 
Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  all  employes 
worked  regularly  seven  days  in  the 
week.  In  January  43  per  cent,  or  4,041 
men,  worked  seven  days  a  week.  More- 
over, every  time  the  day  and  night  shifts 
turn  about  these  seven-day  workers  are 
required  to  work  twenty-four  hours  con- 
secutively. These  conditions  are  said  to 
prevail  also  in  Pittsburgh  and  at  other 
centers  of  the  steel  industry.  The 
wages,  however,  were  found  not  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  paid  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In- 
juries are  said  to  be  partly  compensated 
for  by  a  benefit  association  in  which  the 
dues  of  the  employe  are  duplicated  by 
the  company. 

A  conference  with  the  ministers  was 
held  by  the  committee,  and  as  a  result, 
while  they  repeatedly  appealed  to  the 
officials  of  the  steel  works  for  Sunday 
rest,  and  also  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  the  strike  and  try  to  adjust  it,  the 
report  declares  that  the  tone  of  the  pub- 
lished statement  made  by  the  ministerial 
committee  "affords  some  warrant  for 
the  belief  of  the  strikers  that  the  min- 
isters inclined  to  favor  the  corporation." 
On  this  point  the  report  concludes  "that 
there  is  evidence  that  the  ministers  are 
sincerely  desirous  to  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  workingmen,  including  the 
strikers,  but  are  too  far  aloof  from  the 
workingman  to  understand  him  and  win 
his  confidence."  This  conclusion  is 
based  principally  upon  the  question  put 
to  the  strikers  by  the  ministers,  "Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  by  attacking 


your  employer  openly  and  in  secret,  by 
trying  to  destroy  his  property  and  his 
business,  you  can  best  persuade  him  to 
deal  generously  and  magnanimously  with 
you?"  But  the  investigating  committee 
found  no  equally  pertinent  question  ad- 
dressed to  the  officials  of  the  corporation. 

The  ministerial  association,  however, 
was  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  col- 
lecting church  dues  through  the  corpora- 
tion's office,  and  the  labor  leader  was 
rebuked  for  making  the  unfounded  ac- 
cusation against  the  Protestant  clergy. 
While  Roman  Catholic  priests  were 
found  to  have  employed  this  method  of 
collection,  "it  was  never  done  without 
the  consent  of  the  workmen  and  the 
steel  company  had  paid  the  money  to 
the  priests  only  on  the  order  of  Roman 
Catholic  employes." 

The  recommendations  of  the  report 
applying  to  the  church  at  large  are  in 
part  as  follows: 

(1)  A   twelve-hour   day   and   a   seven-day 
week   are   alike  a   disgrace    to    civilization. 
There  is  a  way  of  avoiding  each,  but  they 
will  not  be  avoidable  until  society  requires 
the  backward  members  of  the  community  to 
conform  to  the  standard  recognized  by  de- 
cent men. 

(2)  The    federal     government    should    be 
urged  to  include  In  its  specifications  for  ar- 
mor-plate, war  vessels,  &c.,  that  the  work  be 
done   on   a   six-day   basis,    by    three    daily 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each. 

(3)  That  a  day  be  set  apart  at  church  con- 
ferences   for   the    discussion    of    industrial 
conditions  and  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
the  same. 

(4)  That  the  churches  be  urged  to  initiate 
a  movement  for  six-day  legislation,  compar- 
able with  the  old  Sunday  observance  move- 
ment, which  resulted  in  the  placing  of  Sun- 
day laws  on  the  statute  books  of  most  states. 

(5)  That  a  movement  also  be  inaugurated 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  some  apppropriate 
body  the  determination  of  when   industrial 
operations    are    necessarily    continuous    and 
must  necessarily  be  performed  on  Sunday. 

(6)  That     the    attention    of   churches    be 
called  to  the  existence  of  the  continuous  pro- 
cesses in  many  industries,  and  that  minis- 
ters be  urged  to  visit  the  works  and  pub- 
lic   service    corporations    of   their   localities 
and   learn    to   what    extent    employes    are 
obliged  to  work  on  seven  days  in  the  week. 

(7)  That   the   Federal    Bureau    of   Labor, 
the  Ru?sell  Sage  Foundation,  or  some  other 
properly  constituted  body,  be  urged  to  make 
an  adequate  study  of  the  cost  of  living  and 
wages  such  as  will  inform  the  churches  as 
to  what  is  a  living  wage  on  which  the  im- 
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migrant  laborer  can  safely  undertake  the 
responsibilities  of  home-making  without 
jeopardizing  the  health  of  his  family;  on 
which  an  ordinary  American  household  may 
be  permanently  maintained. 

(8)  That  the  federal  and  state  bureaus  of 
labor  be  urged  to  investigate  and  report  the 
extent  of  continuous  industries  in  this  coun- 
try and  their  working  hours. 

(9)  That  it  is  essential  that  there  be  some 
method    whereby    employes    may    approach 
their  employers  with  their  grievances,  with- 
out prejudice  against  those  selected  to  rep- 
resent   them.      The    committee    raises,    but 
in  no  way  begs,  the  question  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  all  workmen  to  organize 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  seem  best  to  them, 
provided  that  they  keep  within  the  limits  of 
the  law,  and  recommends  that  employers  of 
labor    recognize    such    organizations    when 
they  speak  in  behalf  of  their  members. 

(10)  The    last    recommendation    reaffirms 
the  Federal  Council's  three  principles  above 
stated:    the  reduction  of  hours,  one  day  in 
seven  for  rest,  a  living  wage. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  long  list  of 
very  pertinent  and  practical  questions  bear- 
ing on  seven-day  work  which  are  suggested 
for  discussion  at  a  ministerial  meeting. 

For  such  thorough-going,  impartial 
and  constructive  work  as  this,  the 
churches  of  all  religions  and  the  cause 
of  religion  itself,  stand  in  the  most  im- 
perative need.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
Protestant  churches  that  they  have  at 
last  united  in  a  Federal  Council  which  is 
not  only  capable  of  presenting  a  united 
front  to  the  industrial  situation  but  which 
will  prompt  and  leave  fully  at  liberty  de- 
nominational agencies  that  can  best  rally 
and  direct  their  own  constituencies. 

RELIGIONS  COMBINE  AT  CHICAGO 

Another  still  more  comprehensive  and 
perhaps  more  significant  movement,  com- 
bining all  religious  societies  in  an  alliance 
for  philanthropic  and  civic  action,  has 
been  inaugurated,  simultaneously  though 
independently,  in  Chicago  and  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  More  than  fifty  men's  clubs, 
organized  under  the  religious  auspices  of 
almost  every  faith  and  affiliation,  have 
combined  to  form  the  Chicago  Citizen- 
ship Congress.  Its  officers,  like  its  mem- 
bership, represent  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jewish  clubs  which  aggregate  more 
than  2,500  members.  The  objects  of  the 
congress  are  thus  stated : 

To  provide  a  means  by  which  people  of 
known  religious  faith  may  act  unitedly  on 


any  reform  movement. 

Persistently  to  raise  the  standards  of  citi- 
zenship. 

To  wage  a  campaign  to  bring  all  men 
into  some  men's  organization  working  for 
the  betterment  of  Chicago. 

To  invite  united  action  on  the  part  of  all 
men's  organizations  affiliated  with  Chicago 
churches. 

Disavowing  any  desire  to  secure  office 
for  its  members,  the  congress  will  have 
a  platform  for  municipal  and  state  policy. 
It  may  also  endorse  and  support  move- 
ments for  reform  or  progress. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  initiation  of 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  the  "General 
Council  of  the  Municipal  Church  of  Co- 
lumbus" has  been  organized.  Its  object  is 

to  unite  all  the  churches  and  religious  socie- 
ties of  the  city  in  philanthropic  and  welfare 
work;  to  co-operate  with  and  support  all 
wise  and  worthy  voluntary  associations  and 
institutions  whose  purposes  are  philan- 
thropic and  to  secure  the  co-ordination  of 
such  as  may  usefully  be  brought  together; 
to  formulate  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  churches  and  the  public  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions;  to  study  the 
social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  city 
with  a  view  to  remedying  the  evil  of  pov- 
erty, sickness,  vice  and  crime  and  removing 
the  causes  thereof,  to  keep  the  churches  and 
the  community  informed  with  respect  to 
social  conditions  and  needs  and  to  guide 
and  invigorate  public  opinion  in  dealing 
with  them. 

The  membership  shall  not  be  required 
to  subscribe  to  any  creed  or  confession 
of  faith.  The  motto  of  the  council  shall 
be  "the  union  of  all  who  love  in  the 
service  of  all  who  suffer."  Any  church 
or  religious  society  may  become  affiliated 
with  this  council  by  accepting  its  consti- 
tution and  by  electing  its  minister  or  min- 
isters with  two  lay  delegates  to  represent 
it,  one  of  whom,  it  is  recommended,  shall 
be  a  woman.  Committees  are  appointed 
on  all  the  organizations,  institutions  and 
interests,  public  or  private,  including  the 
city  prison,  county  jail,  workhouse,  juve- 
nile court  and  detention  home,  hospitals, 
associated  charities,  day  nurseries,  diet 
kitchens,  public  schools  and  playgrounds. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  and  better  day  for 
both  religion  and  citizenship,  the  churches 
and  the  community,  the  working-world 
and  the  ideal  commonwealth  of  religious 
faith  and  hope,  is  heralded  by  these 
tokens  of  rapprochement. 
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ONE   STOMACH 
AGAINST  FOUR 

The  case  for  the  baby  has  seldom  been 
more  concisely  put  than  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  George  W.  Goler,  health 
officer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  "When 
a  little  child  is  born  into  the  world  it 
ought  not  to  find  waiting  at  the  threshold 
a  foul  disease  that  will  rob  it  of  its 
sight,"  said  Dr.  Goler.  "Deprived  of  its 
mother's  milk  with  its  one  little  stomach 
it  has  to  labor  hard  to  digest  the  milk 
intended  for  a  big  calf  baby  with  four 
stomachs,  even  if  that  milk  is  free  from 
manure  and  filth,  and  as  it  grows  it  is 
overshadowed  by  the  awful  menace  of 
the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  by 
adenoids,  tonsilar  enlargement  and  tooth 
decay. 

"Adenoid  growths  and  tonsils,  both 
large  and  small,  together  with  the  infec- 
tious diseases  of  childhood,  are  responsi- 
ble for  most  of  the  early  tooth  decay, 
for  the  low  stature  and  weight  for  age, 
often  amounting  to  as  much  as  eight  per 
cent  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  for  the  lop- 
sided ears,  red  eyelids,  and  assymetrical 
maldevelopment  of  the  face. 

"We  have  prevented  many  of  the 
hunchbacks,  club  feet,  knock  knees,  the 
smallpox,  and  syphilis  in  the  young,  even 
some  of  the  scrofulous  scars,  but  we  still 
have  striking  physical  deformities  in  the 
stunted  bodies  and  irregular  faces  of  our 
children.  Among  the  most  evident  of 
these  deformities  is  that  produced  by 
tooth  decay,  and  it  is  first  to  the  relief, 
and  thus  to  the  prevention,  of  this  condi- 
tion that  we  must  now  address  our  ef- 
forts, trusting  that  in  the  time  to  come 
we  may  so  broadly  teach  the  lessons  of 
child  hygiene,  and  we  may  have  such 
active  public  support  for  them  that  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  all  children 
will  be  of  robust  body,  average  stature, 
and  having  early  been  relieved  of  their 
adenoids  and  tonsils,  having  escaped  the 
so-called  infectious  diseases  of  child- 
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hood,  they  will,  as  a  result  of  the  care  of 
the  physician  and  the  dentist  present  in 
their  mouths  regular  and  unfilled  sets  of 
teeth.  When  this  time  arrives,  and  come 
it  will,  the  presence  of  a  prominent  fill- 
ing, or  a  gold  crown  in  the  mouth  of  a 
child  will  be  a  sign  to  all  men  that 
neither  the  state  nor  the  parent  has  yet 
learned  the  lesson  and  the  value  of  child 
hygiene." 

The  new  city  administration  in  Mil- 
waukee endeavored  to  secure  Dr.  Goler 
for  health  officer,  offering  him,  it  is  un- 
derstood, a  free  hand  in  working  out 
plans  similar  to  those  which  have  made 
the  Rochester  health  office  famous  the 
world  over,  and  a  substantial  increase  in 
salary.  He  has  declined  the  offer,  feeling 
that  much  important  work  remains  to  be 
done  in  Rochester  and  that  his  achieve- 
ments there,  measured  in  such  vital  terms 
as  living  babies,  must  be  continued. 

GOVERNOR  HUGHES'S  VETO 
OF    APPROPRIATION     ITEMS 

The  New  York  Legislature  during  the 
regular  session  that  adjourned  on  May 
27,  passed  thirty  bills  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  state  govern- 
ment for  1910  which  amounted  to  $46,- 
970,571.  After  more  than  three  weeks 
of  careful  pruning  in  every  possible  di- 
rection Governor  Hughes  was  able  to  cut 
out  only  $4,713,747.  The  appropriations 
for  all  purposes  exceed  those  of  last  year 
by  $6,192,100.  The  estimated  receipts 
of  the  state  treasury  for  1910  are  a  trifle 
under  $36,000,000  which  means  that  the 
calculated  surplus  on  October  I,  1910,  of 
$6,200,000  will  be  just  about  eaten  up  for 
the  appropriations  as  approved  come  to 
$42,262,324.  The  new  automobile  tax 
may  remedy  this  condition  a  trifle.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  whereas  on 
September  30,  1907,  or  shortly  after  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  assumed  office,  there  was 
a  treasury  surplus  of  $13,678,138,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  state,  there 
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is  a  prospect  in  the  very  near  future  of 
its  entire  disappearance. 

This  condition  joined  to  the  fact  that 
the  revenues  at  present  are  less  than  the 
expenditures  certainly  justifies  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  effort  to  reduce  the  appro- 
priations as  much  as  possible.  That  some 
of  the  items  which  social  workers  believe 
are  much  needed  should  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  others  reduced  was  distressing- 
ly inevitable.  A  few  of  the  items  dis- 
approved are  as  follows : 

Agricultural  experiment  station   $30,000 

Cornell  University  School  of  Sanitary 

Science    10,000 

Five  new  agricultural  schools 250,000 

New  agricultural  experiment  station.  15,000 
Special   bill  for  state  prisons    (total 

$123,361),  items  deducted 38,050 

Special  bill  for  charitable  institutions 

(total  $913,060),  items  deducted. .  .617,800 
Special  bill  for  hospitals  for   the   in- 
sane   (total    $1,456,540),    items    de- 
ducted     629,670 

Letchworth  Village     (total    $101,000), 

items  deducted  93,750 

Agricultural  School  at  St.    Lawrence 
University     (total     $53,000),     item 

deducted   26,000 

Long  Island  State  Hospital 100,000 

Enforcing  pure  food  law 13,400 

Additional  bill  for  training  school  for 

boys    304,500 

Syracuse   University   College   of   For- 
estry      55,000 

Milk  production  demonstration 10,000 

The  other  disapproved  items  consist 
mainly  of  various  local  improvements, 
dredging  operations,  armories,  etc.,  and 
some  normal  school  appropriations  were 
eliminated. 

In  vetoing  the  bills  for  the  various  state 
schools  of  agriculture  the  governor  says, 
"We  have  not  the  money  at  hand  to  un- 
dertake the  establishment  of  these 
schools."  He  realizes  the  value  and  de- 
sirability of  vocational  training,  especial- 
ly along  agricultural  lines,  but  feels  that 
it  is  well  to  await  the  results  from  the 
secondary  agricultural  schools  recently 
established  ai  St.  Lawrence  University, 
Alfred  University,  and  at  Morrisville,  in 
Madison  county.  The  schools  proposed 
were  intended  to  be  similar  to  those  just 
mentioned  rather  than  to  the  older  agri- 
cultural school  at  Cornell  University. 

The  bills  providing  for  a  state  school 
of  sanitary  science  and  public  health  at 
Cornell  University,  for  a  state  college  of 


forestry  at  Syracuse  University,  and  for 
the  new  agricultural  experiment  station  in 
Niagara  county  are  vetoed  solely  for  lack 
of  money.  Many  will  regret  especially 
that  the  school  ot  sanitary  science  is  not 
to  be  established,  for  this  would  fill  a  need 
that  is  at  present  unsatisfied,  whereas  the 
objects  of  the  other  two  of  the  three  bills 
just  mentioned  are  partially  covered  and 
provided  for  now. 

The  appropriations  for  enforcing  the 
pure  food  law  and  for  milk  inspection 
are  disallowed  on  the  ground  that  no  more 
money  can  be  afforded  for  agricultural 
purposes.  In  view  of  the  increasing  im- 
portance that  is  being  attached  to  these 
matters  the  decision,  though  probably  nec- 
essary, is  one  that  will  cause  great  regret. 

GOVERNOR'S  TREATMENT 
OF   STATE   INSTITUTIONS 

In  disallowing  an  appropriation  of 
$304,000  for  the  state  training  school  for 
boys,  the  governor  states  that  he  has  ap- 
proved another  bill  that  sets  aside  $117,- 
ooo  for  this  purpose  which  will  permit 
important  preliminary  work  to  be  done. 
This  for  the  time  is  all  that  can  be 
afforded  in  his  opinion. 

Although  $93,000  out  of  $101,000  is 
cut  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Letchworth  Village  for  epileptics,  the 
governor  approved  of  a  special  bill  for 
this  purpose  that  carried  $186,250.  The 
reduction  o'f  $617,800  in  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  various  improvements  in  the  state 
institutions  is  very  heavy  but,  as  the  gov- 
ernor says,  there  are  also  special  bills  for 
Letchworth  Village  and  the  training 
school  for  boys  at  Yorktown  that  carry 
large  appropriations. 

The  special  bill  for  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane is  cut  about  one-half.  The  accom- 
modations for  this  class  of  patients  are 
very  insufficient  and  a  large  deficit  ac- 
cumulated in  the  maintenance  funds  of 
these  hospitals.  The  deficit  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  a  special  bill,  for  which  rea- 
son the  governor  vetoes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $175,000  for  this  purpose.  An 
increase  over  last  year  of  $700,000  for 
maintenance  is  allowed.  The  items 
passed  provide  for  continuing  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Manhattan,  Kings  Park,  and 
Central  Islip  hospitals  which  work  was 
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begun  last  year  and  will  furnish  quarters 
for  1,400  patients.  But  aside  from  the 
special  bill  appropriating  $100,000  for 
the  new  Mohansic  Hospital  at  Yorktown 
it  was  deemed  impossible  for  lack  of 
money  to  authorize  further  relief  from 
the  present  need  for  additional  accommo- 
dations and  buildings. 

The  governor  recommends  an  increase 
in  the  state  commissioner  of  labor's  force 
which  all  interested  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  factory  and  child  labor  laws  must 
approve  of  most  heartily.  The  appro- 
priation allowed  permits  of  this  increase, 
but  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Industries 
and  Immigration  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  for  the  present  deferred,  although 
the  governor  approves  of  the  purpose 
and  suggests  that  the  increased  force  in 
the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
can  be  used  to  inaugurate  this  special 
line  of  work. 

The  appropriation  bills  as  signed  by 
Governor  Hughes  curtail  considerably  the 
funds  voted  for  the  state  institutions,  the 
insane  hospitals  and  for  many  other  ob- 
jects. Social  workers  may  be  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  truest  economy  and 
welfare  of  the  state  can  afford  all  of  the 
reductions,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  governor  has  given  a  very  well  con- 
sidered explanation  for  each  item  he  has 
disallowed,  and  that  he  has  studied  the 
appropriation  bills  most  carefully  and  dil- 
igently in  "order  to  find  where  he  could 
most  fairly  make  reductions.  This  mem- 
orandum, like  many  of  the  governor's  pa- 
pers, is  a  model  of  careful  work. 

DR.    LITTLE    HEAD    OF 
LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE 

The  civil  service  test  for  medical  su- 
perintendent of  Letchworth  Village, 
noted  in  THE  SURVEY  for  March  5, 
proved  so  successful  both  in  its  general 
working  out  and  in  the  choice  of  a  well- 
trained  man  for  the  executive  head  of  this 
new  institution  for  the  feeble-minded, 
that  it  should  go  a  long  way  in  helping 
establish  this  admirable  method  of  organ- 
izing the  staff  of  a  state  institution. 

There  were  between  twenty  and  thirty 
applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  a  careful  schedule  of  re- 
quirements prepared  by  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  found  only  seven  of 


them  with  proper  qualifications.  These 
seven  took  the  examinations  and  all  but 
one  passed.  The  commission  certified 
the  first  three  men  and  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Little,  who  was  first,  received  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Dr.  Little  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children  since  its  opening  seven 
years  ago  and  has  made  it  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  Previously  he  had 
been  medical  assistant  at  the  state  in- 
sane hospitals  at  Tewksbury  and  Taun- 
ton,  Mass.,  and  he  was  also,  for  five 
years,  at  the  McLean  Hospital  at 
Waverly,  Mass.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

Letchworth  Village,  located  at  Thiells, 
Rockland  county,  is  to  care  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  York  state.  It 
is  a  modern  institution,  beautifully  lo- 
cated and  splendidly  equipped.  Dr.  Lit- 
tle is  qualified  in  every  way  to  be  its 
superintendent. 

NEW  LIABILITY 
LAW    IN     OHIO 

Though  Ohio  has  not  yet  adopted  the 
principle  of  compensation  in  dealing  with 
industrial  accidents,  the  Legislature  has 
just  passed  the  most  advanced  employ- 
ers' liability  law  of  any  state  of  the 
Union.  It  provides  that  the  term  "em- 
ployers' negligence"  is  to  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  cover  the  negligence  of  his 
agents,  that  is,  of  any  person  working 
for  him  as  overseer  or  director  of  a  de- 
partment or  having  charge  of  repairs, 
inspection  or  the  transmission  of  sig- 
nals. Negligence  in  the  employer  shall 
be  assumed  to  exist,  without  further 
proof,  if  the  machinery  or  plant  causing 
the  injury  shall  be  shown  to  have  been 
in  a  defective  condition  which  could 
have  been  discovered  and  prevented  by 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  care.  Fellow- 
servant's  negligence  shall  not  be  held 
responsible  where  the  injury  was  in  any 
way  contributed  to  by  unsafe  machinery 
or  plant,  by  a  negligent  agent  of  the 
employer,  by  a  careless  act  of  a  fellow- 
servant  done  in  obedience  to  such  agent 
or  by  lack  of  necessary  and  sufficient 
rules  for  safety.  Nor  can  the  injured 
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employe  be  deemed  to  have  met  with 
his  injury  in  consequence  of  the  inevi- 
table risks  of  his  work,  if  the  employer 
can  be  shown  to  have  neglected  any  of 
the  safeguards  prescribed  by  law. 

These  provisions  of  the  law  serve  not 
only  to  extend  largely  the  ground  cov- 
ered by  the  term  employers'  negligence, 
but  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  fellow- 
servant  and  assumption  of  risk  clauses. 
To  the  employer  is  left  the  task  of  prov- 
ing that  his  business  was  safe  instead 
of,  as  in  the  older  law,  the  proof  of 
unsafe  conditions  being  left  to  the  in- 
jured employe.  Finally,  the  possible  de- 
fense of  contributory  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  injured  employe  is  much 
weakened  by  the  provision  that  this  shall 
not  prevent  recovery  where  his  negli- 
gence is  slight  and  that  of  the  em- 
ployer gross. 

''WANTED    A 
STRONG  BOY" 

THE  SURVEY  has  received  a  consider- 
able number  of  applications  from  people 
who  want  children.  Some  of  these  are 
naively  interesting.  A  recent  one  reads : 

Have  you  a  good  trusty  boy  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age,  that  you 
would  like  to  place  out  in  a  private  family 
to  work  for  his  board  and  clothes?  We 
own  a  large  farm  of  265  acres  and  should 
like  to  get  a  good  boy  to  help  about  the  light 
work  and  help  do  chores.  Should  prefer 
a  Yankee  and  one  rather  good-looking,  ono 
that  would  appreciate  what  we  would  do 
for  him. 

The  letter  continues : 

And  I  also  wish  to  get  a  little  girl  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age  to  help  me  in  the 
house  and  go  to  school  with  my  little  eight- 
year-old  girl;  a  good-looking  girl,  and  pre- 
fer one  with  blue  eyes  and  one  that  is  hon- 
est and  trusty.  Will  do  all  that  I  can  to 
make  it  pleasant  for  both  of  them.  We  do 
not  wish  to  sign  any  papers. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  idea  of  the 
service  to  be  secured  for  board  and 
clothes  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  who  appears  oblivious  of  the  risk 
that  would  be  involved  in  placing  a  boy 
of  fourteen  and  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen in  the  same  family.  The  letter  il- 
lustrates the  difficulties  of  the  placing-out 
system  and  the  caution  necessary  in  se- 
lecting family  homes. 

THE  SURVEY  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 


the  receipt  of  such  letters,  all  of  which 
have  come  from  persons  unknown  to  us, 
whose  names  do  not  appear  on  our  sub- 
scription list.  We  have  never  consid- 
ered the  placing-out  of  children  a  jour- 
nalistic task. 

PITTSBURGH  CLASS 
IN     PHILANTHROPY 

The  Pittsburgh  Training  Class  in  Prac- 
tical Philanthropy  is  the  latest  organized 
effort  announced  in  the  field  of  instruc- 
tion in  social  work.  It  will  be  conducted 
by  Charles  F.  Weller,  secretary,  and  El- 
eanor Hanson,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Pittsburgh,  from 
July  5  to  August  16.  Tuition  will  be  free 
to  accepted  applicants,  but  the  class  will 
be  limited  to  the  small  number  to  whom 
adequate  personal  attention  can  be  given. 

Field  work  will  be  emphasized,  each 
student  being  brought  into  helpful  con- 
tact with  needy  families,  assisting  in  in- 
vestigations, in  looking  up  references,  in 
the  organization  of  charitable  treatment, 
collecting  savings  on  the  stamp  savings 
fund  and  keeping  family  budgets  under 
experienced,  close  supervision.  Visits 
will  be  made  to  typical  institutions, 
whose  work  will  be  explained  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Thirty-eight  lecturers,  each  describing 
the  line  of  philanthropic  work  in  which 
he  is  a  leader,  will  give  the  class  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  field  of  social  service  in 
Pittsburgh.  There  will  be  a  lecture  every 
weekday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  fol- 
lowed by  questions  and  discussion.  Cer- 
tificates will  be  issued  at  the  end  of  the 
course  stating  what  work  each  student 
has  accomplished.  Employment  is  not 
promised  in  any  sense,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  some  of  the  most  successful  class 
members  may  possiblv  be  able  to  secure 
paid  positions  in  Pittsburgh  or  elsewhere 
in  various  lines  of  organized  charitable 
work. 

The  lecturers  and  their  subjects  are: 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Oity  Planning  and  Munici- 
pal Research. 

Edward  A.  Becker,  Truancy,  Its  Causes 
and  Remedies. 

Harrison  W.  Graver,  Social  Service  by  the 
Carnegie  Libraries. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  The  Adult  Blind: 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
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Edith  T.  Chace,  Home  Libraries  and  Read- 
ing Clubs. 

J.  J.  Davey,  Work  With  Boys. 

H.  Marie  Dermitt,  The  Civic  Club  and  Its 
Social  Work. 

Dr.  Amelia  A.  Dranga,  How  to  Help  the 
Mother  and  Baby  in  the  Home. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Edwards,  Infant  Mortality. 

Marcus  C.  Fagg,  The  Juvenile  Court. 

George  W.  Gerwlg,  Social  Significance  of 
the  Census. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Henninger,  Defective  Children. 

Hastings  H.  Hart,  of  the  Child  Helping 
Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Eleanor  Hanson  (director  of  field  work), 
Investigations  and  Friendly  Visiting. 

George  E.  Johnson,  Playgrounds. 

Paul  U.  Kellogg,  The  Pittsburgh  Survey 
and  Occupational  Standards. 

William  W.  Keller,  Child  Labor. 

Beulah  Kennard,  Social  Centers  in  Public 
Schools. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Little,  Institutional  Training 
for  Boys. 

Vaclav  Losa,  The  Slavic  Peoples. 

John  Marron,  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety. 

Lyman  Mevis,  Crippled  Children. 

William  H.  Matthews,  Social  Settlement 
Work. 

Thomas  S.  McEloney,  How  the  Blind  Are 
Educated. 

William  C.  McKee,  Summer  Outing  Work. 

Logan  McKee,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Its  Civic  and  Preventive  Work. 

J.  R.  Park,  Work  of  the  Pittsburgh  Board 
of  Trade  and  Allied  Boards  of  Trade. 

W.  F.  Penn,  Reformatory  Work  for  Boys. 

Lyman  L.  Pierce,  Social  Work  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 

Capt.  Henry  A.  Roberts,  The  American 
Volunteers. 

Francis  J.  Torrance,  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities. 

Harriet  S.  Vance,  Extension  Work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

P.  C.  Williams,  Charities'  Endorsement 
and  Advice. 

Dr.  William  C.  White,  Relation  of  Tubercu- 
losis to  the  Charity  Worker. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Walters,  The  City  Department  of 


William  A.  Wilson,  Legal  Aid  Work. 

Charles  F.  Weller  (director  of  the  class), 
History  and  Problems  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Movement. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Ziegler,  Obstetrical  Condi- 
tions Among  the  Poor. 

OLD    AGE     PENSIONS 
FROM  PRIVATE  FUND 

The  Benjamin  Rose  Institute  of  Cleve- 
land, founded  two  years  ago  by  bequest 
of  Mr.  Rose,  provides  relief  for  the  aged 
in  their  homes  by  a  method  not  tried 
elsewhere,  though  certain  of  its  features 
are  common  to  the  Old  Merchants'  Fund 


of  Philadelphia.  The  plan  followed  since 
work  was  begun  in  April,  1909,  is  to 
grant  what  amounts  practically  to  a 
pension  "for  respectable  and  deserving 
needy,  aged  people,  mostly  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race"  in  "such  sums  or  amounts 
not  exceeding  the  necessities  of  the  case 
as  the  board  should  deem  to  be  required 
and  needful,  of  deserving  men  of  sixty- 
five  years  and  upwards  and  deserving 
and  needy  women  of  sixty  years  and  up- 
wards." An  institution  will  not  be  es- 
tablished, at  least  until  a  fair  trial  has 
been  made  of  the  plan  of  giving  relief 
in  their  homes.  This  consists  of  a 
monthly  check,  following  a  formal  ap- 
plication and  investigation  of  each  case. 
Relief  to  date  has  been  limited  to  resi- 
dents of  Qeveland,  although  a  good 
many  applications  have  been  received 
from  outside.  The  women  beneficiaries 
thus  far  have  averaged  seventy-two  years 
of  age  and  the  men  seventy-six. 

The  secretary  of  the  institute,  Irene 
Brush,  writes  that  "experience  has  shown 
it  is  not  the  careless  and  shiftless  who 
make  application  to  the  institute  for  as- 
sistance. Many  of  them  represent  a  fine 
and  noble  class,  strong  to  endure  and  too 
proud  to  complain,  who  would  not  even 
in  the  face  of  great  hardship  ask  aid  for 
themselves.  For  such,  their  friends  have 
spoken.  Others  have  been  hard  working, 
self-supporting  men  and  wqmen  who 
through  business  reverses  and  for  various 
causes  are  compelled  to  ask  aid."  The 
amount  varies  according  to  the  case  and 
while  assistance  is  not  pledged  for  a 
definite  period,  it  is  understood  that  the 
allowance  will  be  continued.  "It  is  the 
intention  of  the  board,"  says  Miss  Brush, 
"to  make  the  sum  large  enough  for  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life  and  to  place 
the  beneficiary  on  a  self-respecting  basis 
of  living." 

Thus  far  the  work  is,  of  course,  more 
or  less  experimental  for  even  the  full  in- 
come of  the  board  is  not  yet  avaliable. 
Later  it  is  planned  to  carry  out  the  fur- 
ther wishes  of  Mr.  Rose  "to  supply  tem- 
porary relief  and  aid  to  needy,  crippled 
children  and  youths."  Such  a  fund,  ad- 
ministered wisely  and  in  the  closest  co- 
operation with  other  existing  public  and 
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private  agencies,  may  prove  a  supple- 
mental charity  of  much  value.  Its  work- 
ing out  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

CONFERENCE  OF  42 
NEW  YORK  MAYORS 

The  multiplication  of  conferences  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  many  indications  of 
the  drawing  together  of  social  groups 
and  of  firmer  and  stronger  organization 
for  social  needs.  New  York  contribut- 
ed a  new  type  of  conference  last  week 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  John  A.  Kings- 
bury,  head  of  the  tuberculosis  staff  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  who 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  framing  the 
program,  is  likely  to  be  second  in  signifi- 
cance only  to  the  conference  of  governors 
on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

The  new  conference  in  New  York  was 
of  mayors  and  other  important  munici- 
pal officials  of  second  and  third  class 
cities  on  the  essentials  of  municipal 
health.  It  was  held  in  Schenectady  and 
was  attended  by  thirty-four  mayors  out 
of  a  possible  total  of  forty-five  in  first 
and  second  class  cities ;  eight  additional 
cities  were  represented  by  officials  other 
than  the  mayor,  making  a  total  of  forty- 
two  out  of  a  possible  total  of  forty- 
eight. 

The  conference  originated  with  Mayor 
Charles  C.  Duryee  of  Schenectady  who, 
prior  to  his  election,  was  for  several 
years  the  efficient  health  officer  of  that 
city.  Associated  with  him  in  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  were  the  mayors  of 
Troy,  Poughkeepsie,  Albany,  Amsterdam 
and  Oneida.  A  referendum  of  mayors 
of  the  state  as  to  the  advisability  of 
holding  a  conference  was  taken  before 
the  call  was  issued. 

The  session  extended  through  two 
days  and  embraced  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  affecting  public  health.  As  a 
rule,  some  expert  of  national  reputation 
was  called  in  to  present  a  carefully  pre- 
pared pnper  or  address  of  twenty  min- 
utes followed  by  informal  discussion  by 
municipal  health  officers  and  others,  each 
limited  to  five  minutes. 

Among1  the  sneakers  were  Mayor  Dur- 
yee on  The  Protection  of  Life  and  the 
Protection  of  Property;  Frederich  Hoff- 
man of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 


Company  on  The  Prevention  of  Disease 
by  the  Elimination  of  Dust;  Lawrence 
Veiller  on  Housing  and  Health  in  Cities ; 
Professor  Winslow  on  Waste  of  Life 
Capital  in  American  Industries;  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Gulick  on  Municipal  Aspects 
of  Rest  and  Recreation;  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand  on  Municipal  Duties  in  the  Con- 
quest of  Tuberculosis;  Dr.  Albert  War- 
ren Ferris  on  First  Aid  to  the  Insane; 
Professor  Willcox  on  Methods  of  De- 
termining Economic  Losses  from  Pre- 
ventable Diseases;  Commissioner  Porter 
on  The  Relation  of  State  Health  Au- 
thorities to  Local  Health  Authorities; 
Dr.  George  W.  Goler  on  How  to  Get 
Competent  Health  Officers ;  Homer 
Folks  on  The  Organization  and  Work 
of  an  Effective  Health  Department,  and 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Zueblin  on  Obligations 
and  Opportunities  of  Local  Officials. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  consist- 
ing of  the  mayors  of  Geneva,  Albany, 
Poughkeepsie,  Syracuse  and  Rome,  was 
also  invested  with  the  duty  of  consider- 
ing whether  subsequent  conferences 
should  be  held  and  if  so  of  submitting  a 
plan  for  their  organization.  Before  the 
final  session  this  committee  reported  in 
favor  of  an  annual  conference  of  mayors 
and  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  five  to  arrange  for  a  con- 
ference in  IQII  in  Poughkeepsie.  The 
recommendations  were  adopted. 

The  committee  reported  recommenda- 
tions of  the  utmost  significance  to  future 
public  health  work  in  any  state.  Omit- 
ting the  customary  resolutions  of  thanks, 
these  were  as  follows : 

PFROT.VFD.  that  the  mayors  and  other  offi- 
cial delegates  of  the  forty-two  cities  here  rep- 
resented urge  upon  all  municipal  authorities 
throughout  the  state  the  following  adminis- 
trative measures  and  pledge  themselves  to 
endepvor  to  secure  their  adoption  in  their  re- 
spective localities: 

1.  To  secure  for  municipal  health  author- 
ities  appropriation    from   the   municinal   re- 
sources more  nearly  comparable  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  imposed  upon  them  by 
statute,     by    the    development    of    sanitary 
science,  and  by  the  demands  of  public  opin- 
ion. 

2.  To  secure  for  the  position  of  health  offi- 
cer such   compensation   and  such   tenure  of 
office  and  such   complete  control  of  the  de- 
partmental  work,   independent  of  his  politi- 
cal views  and  affiliations  and  independent  of 
political    changes    in    the   administration    of 
the  municipality,  as  will  attract    the    most 
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competent  physician,  specially  qualified  by 
experience  and  study  of  sanitary  science,  and 
retain  him  in  office  during  good  behavior  and 
efficient  service. 

3.  To  secure  prompt  and  complete  compli- 
ance with  all  the  provisions  of  the  tubercu- 
losis law  of  1908,  including  a  complete  reg- 
ister  of   cases   of  tuberculosis    through    the 
co-operation  of  the   medical   profession;    the 
thorough  disinfection,  cleansing    or    renova- 
tion of  premises  left  vacant  by  the  death  or 
removal    of    tuberculosis    patients;    and    the 
efficient  and  sanitary  oversight,  either  by  the 
attending  physician  or  the  health  officer,  of 
all  households  in  which  tuberculosis  exists. 

4.  To  establish  in  each  municipality,  pref- 
erably under  the  direct  control  of  the  h?alth 
department,    at   least   one    free    tuberculosis 
dispensary,  with  one  or  more  visiting  nurses 
and  with  supplies  and  facilities  for  the  care, 
treatment  and  cure  of  tuberculous  patients. 

5.  To  aid  in  securing  hospital  provision  for 
persons  having  tuberculosis,  preferably  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of 
1909  authorizing  the  establishment  of  county 
hospitals,  or  in  the  event  that  a  county  hos- 
pital cannot  be  secured,  under  direct  munici- 
pal control,  to  the  end  that  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association's  hope.  "No  uncared  for 
tuberculosis  in  1915,"  may  become  a  fact. 

6.  To   provide  such   playgrounds    and    re- 
creation facilities  as  will  permit  every  child 
and    adult    to    secure    out-of-door    recreation 
and  exercise  suited  to  his  needs. 

7.  To  protect  the  supplies  of  food  offered 
for  public  sale  from  contamination,  and  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated,  decayed  or 
otherwise  unfit  articles  of  food. 

8.  To     secure    a    healthful    and    adequate 
water  supply. 

RESOLVED,  that  this  conference  recommend 
to  the  Legislature  of  1911  the  enactment  of 
legislation  on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Protecting  health  officers  from  removal 
except  for  cause; 

2.  A  housing  law  for  all  cities  which  will 
define  certain   minimum  standards  of  sani- 
tation,   reserving   to   each   municipality   the 
right  to  regulate  details  not  inconsistent  with 
essentials  established  by  the  state; 

3.  Requiring  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  and  defining  the  manner  and  defin- 
itely  locating   the    responsibility    for    such 
medical  inspection. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
of  the  Cities  of  New  York  state  respectfully 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  such  legislation  as  may  co-ordinato 
more  effectively  the  branches  of  the  federal 
government  now  dealing  with  public  health, 
and  may  so  extend  those  functions  as  to 
provide  the  leadership,  stimulus  and  educa- 
tional guidance  now  sorely  needed  by  the 
health  workers  of  cities  and  states. 

RESOLVED,  that  we  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  leading  educational  Insti- 
tutions In  the  state  of  special  courses  of 
training  for  health  officers; 


RESOLVED,  that  we  commend  to  all  em- 
ployers of  labor  a  study  of  modern  sanitary 
appliances  and  facilities  affecting  the  health 
and  safety  of  employes,  and  that  all  such 
employers  be  urged  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind,  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  industrial  progress,  the  conservation  of 
the  health  and  strength  of  their  employes. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
of  1911  be  devoted  largely  to  a  consideration 
of  the  essential  framework  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  that  speakers  be  invited  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  usual  plan  of 
municipal  government,  viz.,  the  plan  of  sep- 
arating the  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions, centralizing  the  former  in  the  mayor, 
and  vesting  the  latter -in  a  Board  of  Alder- 
men or  Common  Council,  or  both;  and  also 
speakers  who  have  had  experience  under  the 
more  recent  form  of  municipal  administra- 
tion, known  as  government  by  commission, 
which  vests  both  executive  and  legislative 
functions  in  a  small  paid  commission. 

The  significance  of  the  Schenectady 
conference  as  seen  by  an  observer  was 
that,  first,  nearly  all  of  the  municipali- 
ties of  the  state  were  represented ;  sec- 
ond, those  present  were  the  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  and  held  in 
their  power  the  apportionment  of  pub- 
lic funds ;  third,  they  were  a  high  type 
of  men,  seriously  interested  in  .serious 
subjects ;  fourth,  they  unanimously 
agreed  that  public  health  work  should 
occupy  a  much  greater  place  in  munici- 
pal affairs ;  fifth,  they  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions  pledging  themselves  to 
specific  efforts  in  this  direction  with 
every  evidence  of  hearty  approval. 

PROGRAM  OF  THE 
PRISON  CONGRESS 

The  itinerary  for  the  grand  tour  of  the 
International  Prison  Congress,  Septem- 
ber 18-28,  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion. It  is  expected  that  very  nearly 
200  persons  will  take  this  trip  of  ten 
days  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and 
then  by  way  of  Indianapolis  and  Louis- 
ville to  Washington.  The  party  will  in- 
clude about  100  penologists  and  crimin- 
ologists  from  abroad. 

The  tour  will  be  by  special  train  of 
Pullman  cars.  The  expenses  for  the  en- 
tire trip,  including  railroad  and  Pullman 
fare,  meals,  hotel  bills  and  other  trans- 
portation charges  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100.  All  members  of  the 
American  party  will  meet  their  own  ex- 
penses. The  foreign  members  will  be 
guests  of  the  United  States. 
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A  special  train  leaves  New  York  the 
evening  of  September  18.  September  19 
will  be  spent  at  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  at  Elmira  and  at  the 
George  Junior  Republic.  In  the  even- 
ing the  party  will  be  guests  at  dinner  at 
Auburn  of  the  New  York  State  Prison 
Department.  The  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 20  will  be  given  over  to  a  visit  to  the 
Auburn  State  Prison,  the  afternoon  to 
the  inspection  of  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School  at  Industry,  N.  Y. 
The  afternoon  of  September  21,  the 
party  will  make  a  tour  of  Buffalo,  go- 
ing out  to  Niagara  Falls  and  in  the  even- 
ing by  special  train  to  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
where  September  22  will  be  spent  at  the 
State  Reformatory.  Then  the  party 
goes  to  Chicago  where  it  remains  from 
September  23  to  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  visiting  various  correctional  in- 
stitutions in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 

A  special  train  will  take  the  travelers 
the  evening  of  September  25,  to  Indian- 
apolis, where  on  September  26  they  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  governor  of  Indiana, 
the  Board  of  State  Charities,  Amos  W. 
Butler,  president  of  the  American  Prison 
Association,  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions and  citizens  of  Indianapolis.  The 
Indiana  Women's  Prison,,  the  Indiana 
Girls'  School  and  the  Indiana  Boys' 
School  will  be  visited.  In  the  evening 
the  party  leaves  Indianapolis  for  Louis- 
ville, arriving  at  the  Indiana  State  Re- 
formatory at  Jeffersonville  on  Septem- 
ber 27.  The  entire  day  will  be  spent 
at  the  reformatory  and  at  Louisville.  On 
September  28  the  party  will  pass  through 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of 
the  United  States,  over  the  Allegheny 
and  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  arriving  in 
Washington  at  night. 

THE    SESSIONS 
IN  WASHINGTON 

A  tentative  program  for  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  has  been  ar- 
ranged. A  representative  of  the  federal 
government  will  preside  over  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  at  two  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  October  2.  There  will  be 
addresses  by  President  Taft  and  others, 
the  constitution  of  the  bureau,  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  by  the  assembly  on  nom- 


ination of  the  International  Prison  Com- 
mission, and  the  address  of  the  presi- 
dent who  will  be  elected  in  September  by 
the  commission.  At  eight  in  the  evening 
there  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Prison  Congress  and  the 
American  Prison  Association,  including 
addresses  by  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Major  R. 
W.  McClaughry,  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles- 
Brise,  K.  C.  B.,  Dr.  Guillaume  and  an- 
other foreign  representative. 

On  October  3  there  will  be  section 
meetings  opened  by  the  president,  a  pub- 
lic lecture  at  two  by  Prof.  Simon  Van- 
der  Aa,  a  general  assembly  at  three,  and 
a  public  meeting  at  eight  addressed  by 
foreign  delegates. 

On  October  4  there  will  be  section 
meetings  at  nine,  a  public  lecture  at  two 
on  A  College  of  Penology  by  Dr.  R. 
Vambery,  a  general  assembly  at  three, 
and  at  seven  a  banquet  to  delegates  by 
the  American  Prison  Association. 

On  October  5  there  will  be  section 
meetings  at  nine,  a  public  lecture  at  two 
and  general  assembly  at  three. 

On  October  6  there  will  be  section 
meetings  at  nine,  a  public  lecture  at  two. 
general  assembly  at  three,  and  at  seven 
a  banquet  to  delegates  by  the  United 
States  government. 

October  7  will  be  given  up  to  visits  to 
institutions  with  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Commission. 

On  October  8  at  ten  o'clock  there  will 
be  a  general  assembly  with  addresses  by 
the  president,  the  guests,  and  the  presi- 
dent-elect; at  two  a  public  lecture  by 
Dean  George  W.  Kirchwey  of  Colum- 
bia University  Law  School. 

The  American  Prison  Association  will 
meet  in  Washington  on  September  3r> 
and  October  i.  Amos  W.  Butler  of  In- 
diana is  president  of  the  American  Pris- 
on Association,  and  Joseph  P.  Byers  of 
New  York,  secretary.  Prof.  Charles  R. 
Henderson  of  the  University  of  Chica- 
go is  president  of  the  International  Pris- 
on Congress,  and  Frederick  H.  Mills  of 
New  York,  treasurer. 

Applications  for  reservations  on  the 
trip  with  the  foreign  delegates.  Septem- 
ber 18-28,  should  be  made  to  Frederick 
H.  Mills,  97  Warren  street,  New  York. 
The  number  of  reservations  is  limited. 
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WHAT  MAY  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  CRIM- 
INALS? 

WALTER  N.  THAYER,  JR. 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN  CLINTON  PRISON,  NEW  YORK 


The  criminal  problem  of  the  state  of 
New  York  has,  in  the  last  few  years, 
assumed  startling  proportions.  Our 
three  great  prisons  are  crowded  as  never 
before  and  the  number  continues  to 
grow  out  of  all  proportion  to  increase  in 
population.  The  average  population  of 
the  state  prisons  from  1889  to  1906, 
both  inclusive,  was  3,470  men.  In  1907 
it  was  only  3,456.  In  1908  it  had  grown 
to  3,817,  an  increase  of  nearly  400.  Last 
year,  1909,  the  average  swelled  to  4,420, 
an  increase  of  600  over  1908  and  of  near- 
ly i, coo  over  1907.  1910  shows  a  still 
greater  increase.  A  relatively  large 
number  of  these  men  are  serving  a  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  sentence. 

What  shall  we  do  to  check  this  tremen- 
dous growth  in  our  criminal  population  ? 

The  latest  specific  for  the  cure  of  crime 
and  the  eradication  of  the  criminal  is  the 
so-called  sterilization  of  criminals,  and 
the  method  advocated  is  that  of  vasec- 
tomy  or  the  severing  of  the  Vas  Def  eren 
of  the  male.  But  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  by  sterilization  must  be 
founded  upon  the  hypothesis  that  hered- 
ity is  the  main  factor  in  perpetuating 
criminals,  that  environment  plays  little 
if  any  part.  But  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
formatory methods  in  our  prisons  shows 
them  to  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  law  to  change  the  whole  trend  of  the 
criminal's  life  by  a  temporary  environ- 
ment supplied  by  the  state.  If  environ- 
ment is  not  an  important  factor  in  the 
formation  of  the  criminal,  and  if  heredi- 
ty is  the  major  cause  of  his  moral  ob- 
liquity, surely  prison  or  reformatory  dis- 
cipline for  a  certain  definite  period  can 
do  little  to  make  him  a  better  citizen. 

That  there  is  an  influence  in  heredity 
and  a  strong  one,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
deny.  On  the  contrary  we  believe  in  the 
rough,  that  like  produces  like;  that  cer- 
tain inherent  natural  traits  of  character 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring  of 
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men  and  women  possessing  them.  Crimi- 
nality, however,  we  have  always  consid- 
ered an  acquired  rather  than  a  natural 
characteristic,  due  more  to  environment 
than  to  heredity.  For  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, we  will  admit  that  the  children  of 
a  criminal  man  and  a  woman  of  a  low 
order  of  mental  and  moral  development 
will  naturally  partake  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  both  parents,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  child  whose  natural  inclinations  may 
well  be  vicious.  But  here  enters  the  im- 
portant factor  of  environment.  The  en- 
vironment of  a  home  presided  over  by  a 
man  and  woman  of  this  type  would  be 
prone  to  intensify  naturally  vicious  pro- 
pensities, and  the  child  would  probably 
follow  in  the  steps  of  the  parents.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  that  child  were  lifted 
out  of  the  environment  of  such  a  home, 
who  is  prepared  to  say  that  surroundings 
of  culture  and  cleanliness,  both  moral  and 
physical,  would  not  more  than  balance 
the  evil  heredity,  and  make  of  the  child 
an  honest  man? 

If  we  are  to  adopt,  as  the  sterilization 
idea  would  seem  to  recommend,  a  short 
cut  to  the  paths  of  virtue ;  and  if,  as 
Marro  would  have  us  believe,  forty-one 
per  cent  of  our  criminals  are  what  they 
are  because  of  drunkenness  on  the  part 
of  one  or  both  parents,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  go  one  step  farther  and  practice 
vasectomy  on  all  drunkards? 

No  one  questions  the  inadvisability  of 
permitting  the  insane  to  procreate,  but 
who  is  to  judge  a  man's  fitness  from  this 
standpoint?  The  daily  papers  give  us 
cases  without  number  of  individuals 
whom  one  group  of  alienists  declare  on 
their  oath  to  be  insane,  and  whom  other 
alienists,  equally  noted,  equally  proficient, 
swear  to  be  not  only  sane  but  desirable 
citizens.  Who  then  is  to  decide? 

What  protection  does  the  present  gen- 
eration expect  to  receive  against  crime 
committed  by  these  sterilized  criminals? 
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The  warmest  advocates  of  the  emascula- 
tion idea  will  not  claim  that  the  sterile 
man  has  any  fewer  tendencies  toward  the 
commission  of  crime  than  the  potent 
one.  According  to  Dr.  Sharpe  of  Indi- 
ana Reformatory  "sterilization  does  not 
even  reduce  nor  in  any  way  affect  the 
sexual  appetite."  It  merely  prevents  im- 
pregnation. Of  what  use  then  is  it,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  rapist?  The  horror 
one  feels  at  rape  is  due  not  to  fear  of 
impregnation  but  to  the  act  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  or  is  not  the  fear 
of  ultimate  detection  a  restraining  influ- 
ence in  the  prevention  of  illicit  inter- 
course? And  is  not  the  thing  most 
dreaded,  and  the  greatest  restraint  upon 
the  passions  of  both  male  and  female,  the 
fear  of  impregnation?  If  we  concede 
these  points,  what  will  be  the  result  of 
turning  loose  upon  the  community  a  body 
of  men  innocuous  in  so  far  as  impregna- 
tion is  concerned  but  with  unabated  sex- 
ual appetite? 

Granting  that  the  first  aim  of  crimi- 
nal law  is  the  protection  of  the  public, 
and  granting  that  sterilization  does  not 
prevent  the  individual  operated  upon 
from  committing  crime,  what  would  the 
advocate  of  sterilization  do  with  this  in- 
dividual? It  comes  right  back  to  the 
starting  point:  you  must  imprison  the 
criminal  to  protect  the  public,  and  as 
long  as  he  is  in  prison  he  cannot  pro- 
create. But  if  you  discharge  him  before 
he  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  a  law-abiding 
citizen,  be  he  potent  or  impotent,  he  will 
return  to  crime  and  to  prison,  and  the 
problem  is  still  with  us. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  hope  we  have 
of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  crimi- 
nal question  must  come  from  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  laws  for  the  punishment  for 
crime.  A  weak  point  in  the  present 
method  of  law  enforcement,  or  in  the 
manner  of  handling  the  criminal,  is  the 
fact  that  almost  without  exception  the 
"old  timer"  or  habitual  criminal  receives 
a  shorter  sentence  than  the  first  offender. 
It  is  the  usual  thing  to  find  that  the  first 
offenders  receive  sentences  varying  from 
half  again  to  several  times  in  duration 
that  of  the  old  offender.  Now,  if  we  con- 
cede that  the  average  first  offender  gets 
no  more  than  he  deserves,  it  follows  per 


se  that  the  habitual  criminal  gets  less 
than  he  deserves.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this:  first,  absence  of  identification 
of  the  individual  as  an  old  offender ;  sec- 
ond, his  willingness  to  plead  guilty  to  a 
minor  degree  of  crime,  thus  saving  labor 
and  expense  for  the  district  attorney's 
office.  In  the  first  offender,  however, 
prison  inspires  a  feeling  of  terror;  he 
fights  his  case  and  is  unwilling  to  plead 
guilty  to  any  degree  of  crime,  hoping  to 
the  last  to  be  acquitted.  As  a  result  he 
is  prosecuted,  causes  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, and  if  convicted  receives  a  severe 
sentence. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the 
existence  of  this  state  of  affairs  in  New 
York.  The  State  Prison  Department 
conducts  an  identification  bureau  found- 
ed on  the  Bertillon  system  that  will  readi- 
ly identify  local  habitual  criminals.  If 
the  prosecuting  authorities  upon  the  ar- 
rest of  an  individual  for  felony  would 
cause  him  to  be  measured  and  photo- 
graphed according  to  the  rules  of  this 
system,  and  forward  the  data  to  the  pris- 
on identification  bureau  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  prosecution,  they  would  be 
in  a  position  to  handle  the  case  in  the 
light  of  the  man's  former  record,  and  the 
chances  are  that,  if  convicted,  he  would 
be  more  justly  and  severely  dealt  with. 
We  should  then  have  the  situation  re- 
versed. The  habitual  criminal  would  be 
identified  in  court  and  treated  as  such, 
instead  of  in  the  prisons  when  it  is  too 
late  for  the  recognition  to  be  of  value. 
The  delay  could  work  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  first  offender,  who  would  be 
recognized  as  having  no  criminal  history 
so  that  leniency  could  be  practiced,  per- 
haps with  benefit,  even  should  he  stand 
trial  and  occasion  a  little  trouble  and 
expense. 

Another  source  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  results  of  our  criminal  law  is  due, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  an. altered  condition 
of  things  not  recognized  by  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Origi- 
nally penal  law  was  founded  on  the  basis 
of  punishment — an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth — and  a  definite  sen- 
tence, graduated  in  length  and  severity 
by  the  type  of  the  crime  and  the  extent 
of  the  damage  done,  was  meted  out.  To- 
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day  we  classify  our  criminals  as  delin- 
quents ;  as  men  lacking  something  in  their 
mental  or  moral  make-up,  the  absence  of 
which  prevents  them  from  adjusting 
themselves  to  conditions  as  they  exist 
within  the  law.  We  have  then  an  individ- 
ual actuated  by  some  morbid  impulse  or 
lacking  moral  balance,  preying  upon  the 
public  and  not  merely  a  rebel  against 
law  and  order.  Having  a  morbid  or 
pathological  condition  to  deal  with  in 
physical  life,  what  physician  can  say 
this :  "In  three  years  and  six  months 
from  to-day  at  just  10:30  A.  M.,  you -will 
be  entirely  recovered  and  may  pass  from 
under  my  care.  If  you  do  exactly  as  I 
tell  you,  I  will  shorten  that  period  by  ten 
months."  This  is  virtually  what  happens 
when  we  send  a  man  to  prison  for  crime. 
Our  criminal  law  has  not  kept  pace  with 
our  prison  methods.  No  one  can  tell 
when  such  a  man  will  be  fit  to  mingle 
with  society,  and  only  long  observation 
can  even  approximate  the  time.  Even 
then  many  mistakes  will  be  made  and 
many  individuals  will  return  to  a  life  of 
crime. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition,  it 
would  appear,  lies  first  in  endeavoring  to 
change  the  early  environment  of  the  chil- 
dren most  prone  to  develop  into  the  adult 
criminal ;  in  supervision  and  control  of 
the  homes  of  incarcerated  criminals ;  and, 
if  necessary,  the  commission  of  their 
children  to  special  institutions  for  moral 
education  and  to  alleviate  the  distress  oc- 
casioned by  the  incarceration  of  the  fa- 
ther. Second,  so  to  reconstruct  our 
penal  laws  as  to  place  them  abreast  of 
the  latest  development  in  penological 
thought. 

If  the  criminal  is  lacking  in  the  ele- 
ments of  self-control,  and  if  for  this  rea- 
son he  commits  crime,  and  if  it  is  im- 
possible to  prophesy  just  how  long  it 
will  take  for  him  to  acquire  that  control, 
he  should  be  incarcerated  for  a  period 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  every  influence 
to  be  brought  to  bear  to  assist  him  in 
acquiring  the  balance  necessary  for  him 
to  live  an  honest  life.  Conceding,  then, 
the  necessity  for  reasons  of  public  safety 
of  sending  him  to  prison,  and  the  impos- 


sibility of  fixing  an  exact  date  when  he 
will  be  fit  to  mingle  with  society,  why 
attempt  the  impossible?  The  habitual 
criminal  should  be  sent  to  prison  without 
a  maximum  sentence.  The  minimum 
period  after  which  he  could  be  paroled 
should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  carry 
with  it  an  adequate  punishment  for  the 
crime  committed,  but  it  should  be  legal  to 
detain  him  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
until  he  should  have  demonstrated  to  a 
competent  board  of  parole  his  fitness  to 
mingle  with  society  with  a  probable  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  obey  the  law  and 
live  an  honest  life. 

The  penal  law  of  New  York  recog- 
nizes these  facts  and  provides  that  for  a 
fourth  conviction  for  felony  a  man  may 
be  sentenced  to  prison  for  life.     It  pro- 
vides  further  that  after  he  has  served 
a  term  equivalent  to  the  maximum  sen- 
tence for  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been 
convicted,  he   may  be  paroled.     It  has 
proved  difficult  to  secure  an  enforcement 
of  this  law,  however,  because,  juries  and 
judges  refuse  to  pronounce  a  life  sen- 
tence upon  men  guilty  of  crimes  less  than 
murder.     The  term,  life   imprisonment, 
appals  them.    The  difficulty  with  this  law 
is  the  designation  of  the  maximum  sen- 
tence as  "life  imprisonment."    If  the  law 
instead   of   designating   a   maximum  of 
"life"   would   provide  that  the  habitual 
criminal  be  sentenced  to  prison  for  not 
less  than  a  certain  fixed  minimum  period 
and   fix   no   maximum,   the    impression 
would  go  forth  that  it  "was  up  to  the 
individual  to  make  good,"  that  it  rest- 
ed wholly  upon  him  to  secure  his  liberty 
by  conducting  himself  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated  to   impress   the   Board   of  Parole 
with  his  sincere  desire  to  reform.     Un- 
der   these    circumstances    courts    would 
not  have  so  many  scruples  about  enforc- 
ing the  limit  of  the  law. 

The  life  of  a  paroled  prisoner  should 
be  under  close  supervision,  the  Board  of 
Parole  should  go  to  any  length  necessary 
to  recapture  a  parole  violator,  and  when 
recaptured  and  returned  to  prison  it 
should  be  nearly  impossible  for  him  to 
obtain  a  second  parole. 
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FROM   THE    WARELANDS   HERD. 

"The  growing  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  milk  question,"  says  Wilbur  C. 
Phillips  of  the  New  York  Milk  Committee, 
has  led  to  the  establishment  at  Norfolk, 
Mass.,  of  a  unique  school  for  the  study  of 
methods  of  production  of  clean  milk  by  so- 
cial workers,  nurses,  dietitians  and  students 
of  home  economics.  Mrs.  Ware,  the  founder 
of  this  school,  is  the  proprietor  and  manager 
of  'The  Warelands'  dairy,  the  first  dairy  to 
produce  milk  certified  by  the  Milk  Commis- 
sion of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society 
of  Boston.  For  five  years  she  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  milk  work 
in  Massachusetts,  and  her  farm  has  been 
called  The  inspirational  center  of  the  clean 
milk  movement  in  New  England. 

"Recognizing  the  need  of  some  place 
where  broader  instruction  in  milk  and  its 
relation  could  be  given  than  that  of  the 
agricultural  colleges,  Mrs.  Ware,  in  1909, 
offered  a  short  course  which  was  taken  by  a 
limited  number  of  students,  and  warmly 
welcomed  by  a  number  of  agricultural  ex- 
perts, physicians,  milk  producers  and  deal- 
ers, who  are  co-operating  as  lecturers  this 
year,  in  the  comprehensive  course  which  is 
to  be  given  (June  7  to  July  19).  Among 
these  experts  are: 

"Lawrence  G.  Dodge,  assistant,  Depart- 
ment of  Farm  Management,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Prof.  William  D.  Kurd,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College;  William  H.  Caldwell, 
secretary,  Guernsey  Cattle  Club;  F.  L. 
Houghton,  secretary,  Holstein-Friesian  As- 
sociation of  America;  Dr.  Milton  J.  Rose- 
nau,  professor  of  preventive  medicine  and 
hygiene,  Harvard  Medical  School;  Dr.  Fran- 
cis H.  Slack,  director  of  Bacteriological  Lab- 
oratory, Boston  Board  of  Health;  John  Gra- 


ham    Brooks,    president,    National    Consum- 
ers' League. 

"The  lectures  are  designed  to  give  the 
students  a  general  knowledge  of  milk  and 
its  relation  to  public  health,  its  physiologi- 
cal aspects,  its  nutritive  value  and  its  rela- 
tion to  infant  feeding  and  infant  mortality. 
The  methods  of  production  and  handling  are 
carefully  discussed  and  are  illustrated  by 
actual  work  at  the  farm.  The  students  will 
sleep  in  tents,  will  rise  at  five  o'clock  for 
the  first  milking,  will  cool,  bottle  and  ship 
the  milk,  will  be  instructed  in  milking 
and  feeding  the  cows,  and  by  actual  per- 
formance of  this  labor,  will  become  familiar 
with  matters  of  which  many  know  the  theory 
but  not  the  practice.  Trips  will  be  taken 
to  the  hospitals,  milk  stations,  etc.,  in  Bos- 
ton, in  order  that  students  may  learn  what 
becomes  of  the  milk  after  it  leaves  the  farm, 
and  may  secure  some  idea  of  its  very  great 
importance  to  the  general  public  health." 

*  *     * 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Social 
Service  Commission  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  Southern  Ohio  is  but  one 
of  many  signs  of  the  awakening  of  the 
church  to  the  importance  of  social  ques- 
tions. 

"A  necessary  characteristic  of  true  Chris- 
tianity, we  believe,  is  a  vital  interest  in  the 
vast  movement  which  is  seeking — on  many 
sides  in  the  finest  possible  spirit  of  unsel- 
fish service — to  bring  to  pass  the  seer-vision 
of  a  new  and  better  earth.  The  church  must 
rise  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  her  priv- 
ilege and  responsibility  here.  Directly 
through  organized  work  and  indirectly 
through  the  efforts  of  individual  Christians, 
she  must  give  expression  to  a  personal  piety, 
which  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the 
present  day  passion  for  social  justice  and 
righteousness." 

The  commission,  working  through  its 
three  committees,  on  children,  on  industrial 
relations  and  on  public  health,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Henry  Bentley,  Arthur 
Espy  and  Goodrich  B.  Rhodes,  M.D.,  re- 
spectively, undertook  an  inquiry  into  social 
conditions  in  Cincinnati  and  the  organiza- 
tions working  for  their  improvement.  Their 
report  covers  child  labor,  the  juvenile  court, 
school  attendance  and  the  continuation 
school  for  working  children,  the  use  of  the 
school  house  as  a  social  center  for  young 
and  old  and  the  spread  and  treatment  of 
preventable  disease,  notably  tuberculosis.  It 
is  planned  to  spread  this  inquiry  through- 
out the  diocese  and  thus  put  the  Episcopal 
Church  with  all  movements  which  "merit 
the  active  interest  and  support  of  the  church 
and  church  people." 

*  *     * 

"If  we  open  our  eyes  to  facts,"  says  Karl 
Pearson,  "we  must  recognize  that  woman- 
kind from  high  to  low  is  gradually  perceiv- 
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ing  its  solidarity,  and  that  women  are  or- 
ganizing in  such  a  way  that  they  will  In 
the  near  future  become  a  great  power  in 
the  state."  In  almost  the  same  words  Sarah 
S.  Platt  Decker,  who  did  much  to  build  up 
the  woman's  club  movement,  prophesied  that 
the  club  would  become  a  force  in  America. 
The  last  annual  civic  number  of  the  Chau- 
tauquan  is  devoted  to  the  organization  of 
women  and  brings  together  in  small  compass 
the  history  of  the  collective  activities  of 
women  in  America  in  the  last  half-century. 

Mary  I.  Wood  tells  of  the  Woman's  Club 
movement  which  takes  in  some  800,000 
women  who  are  devoted  to  "no  fixed  policy 
or  creed"  but  whose  watchword  is  "service." 
The  earliest  clubs — Sorosis  and  the  New 
England  Woman's  Club,  founded  in  1868, 
were  the  first  of  any  importance.  They 
were  started  with  the  idea  of  fellowship 
among  women  and  "an  opportunity  for  en- 
larged mental  activity  and  a  genial  atmos- 
phere" only,  but  after  fifty  years  the 
movement  has  become  an  active  and  in- 
dispensable force  in  social  reform  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  work  of  the 
general  federation  is  divided  into  eleven 
committees — art,  civics,  civil  service  reform, 
food  sanitation,  education,  forestry,  health, 
household  economics,  industry  and  child 
labor,  legislation,  literature  and  library  ex- 
tension. Of  these  the  form  of  educational 
activity  which  provides  loan  scholarships  for 
hundreds  of  young  college  girls  every  year 
and  the  art  and  library  extension  committee 
which  sends  travelling  libraries  all  over  the 
country  districts  are  particularly  distinctive. 
Miss  Wood's  resume"  of  the  work  of  the  state 
federations  shows  the  value  of  the  woman's 
clubs  in  practically  all  fields  of  reform  to  be 
incalculable. 

The  temperance  movement  is  associated 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  with  the  old 
fashioned  personal  responsibility  theory  of 
philanthropy.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  how- 
ever, as  E.  H.  Blichfeldt  describes  it,  turns 
out  to  be  even  more  radical  than  that  of  the 
woman's  club.  Frances  Willard,  its  great 
founder,  says  Miss  Blichfeldt,  "was  much  too 
philosophical  to  think  that  alcohol  was  the 
primal  cause  of  human  error,"  and  so  from 
the  very  foundation  of  the  society  in  1874, 
she  adopted  a  policy  of  turning  her  hand  to 
the  remedying  of  every  evil  that  tended  to 
cause  intemperance,  with  the  result  that 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  which  has  at  the  present 
time  a  membership  of  about  500,000,  has, 
among  others,  departments  on  education, 
health,  heredity,  labor,  juvenile  courts,  and 
child  labor,  legislation,  the  suffrage,  peace 
and  arbitration,  and  has  included  in  its  Dec- 
laration of  Principles  a  demand  for  the  liv- 
ing wa«re  and  the  eight-hour  day.  About  the 
practical  value  of  legislation  against  the 
drink  traffic  there  may  be  much  difference  of 
opinion,  but  as  a  force  for  the  betterment 
of  social  conditions  the  union  ranks  high. 

These  two  activities  of  women  are  not 
bounded  by  national  lines,  but  are  interna- 
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tional  in  scope.  So  too  is  the  woman's  suf- 
frage movement.  In  this  we  find  collective 
action,  not  "without  fixed  creed  or  policy" 
and  not  designed  "to  do  everything"  to  ac- 
complish the  end  in  view,  but  rather  a  strict 
concentration  of  effort  along  one  line.  Since 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  a  handful  of  others 
established  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association  in  1869  with  the  sole  object  of 
securing  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution enfranchising  women,  the  tactics 
of  the  association  have  changed  and  it  has 
turned  its  attention  to  state  as  well  as  fed- 
eral constitutions.  Full  suffrage  has  been 
attained  in  four  states,  taxpayers'  suffrage 
in  four  others,  municipal  in  one  and  school 
suffrage  in  twenty-six  states.  The  national 
body,  of  which  Anna  Howard  Shaw  is  now 
president,  is  made  up  of  thirty-eight  state 
associations  and  several  auxiliary  bodies, 
such  as  the  National  College  Suffrage 
League.  With  the  year  1910  the  association, 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  militant 
English  women,  formed  a  suffrage  party  de- 
signed to  defeat  the  candidacy  for  office  of 
those  opposed  to  the  enfranchisement  of  wo- 
men by  educating  voters  to  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  giving  them  the  ballot  and 
by  advertising  among  them  those  candidates 
unfavorably  disposed. 

At  the  last  municipal  elections  in  New 
York  a  canvass  showed  the  Socialist  Party 
and  the  other  labor  bodies  of  the  city  to  be 
enthusiastic  champions  of  equal  suffrage. 
That  the  woman's  movement  is  beginning 
to  recognize  that — to  quote  Professor  Pear- 
son again — "there  are  two  great  problems  of 
modern  social  life — the  problems  of  woman 
and  labor,"  and  that  these  problems  are  "in- 
terwoven in  a  remarkable  and  hardly  yet 
fully  appreciated  manner",  is  illustrated  by 
the  emphasis  now  put  by  the  suffragists  on 
the  workingwoman's  need  of  the  protection 
of  the  ballot.  It  is  illustrated  too,  by  the 
effort  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae, described  by  Mabell  S.  C.  Smith  to  raise 
the  economic  value  of  the  wage-earning  col- 
lege woman  who  invests  large  sums  in 
her  education,  only  to  find  on  leaving  col- 
lege that  she  can  earn  a  bare  subsistence 
wage  and  that  the  class  of  wage  earner  to 
which  she  belongs  has  "no  prevailing  stand- 
ard of  living,"  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
"college  women  are  contributing  largely  to 
the  development  of  their  own  professions 
and  to  civic  education  and  social  advance- 
ment in  their  community."  It  is  illustrated 
further  by  the  work  for  wage-earning  women 
and  children  of  the  National  Consumers 
League,  described  in  the  Chautauquan  by 
Frank  Chapin  Bray,  and  it  is  illustrated 
most  strikingly  of  all  by  the  voluntary  or- 
ganization of  women,  most  of  them  of  the 
leisure  class,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
the  propaganda  of  trades  unionism  among 
their  wage-earning  sisters,  such  as  the  work 
of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  which, 
in  1903,  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins,  set  out  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
solidarity  in  those  unorganized  and  disfran- 
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chised  women  wage-workers  who  In  their  eyes 
constituted  a  menace  to  the  whole  working 
class.  The  league  has  adopted  as  its  pro- 
gram equal  pay  for  equal  work,  an  eight- 
hour  day,  a  minimum  wage  scale,  full  citi- 
zenship for  women  and  all  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  program  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Though  only  seven 
years  old  the  Trade  Union  League  is  already 
the  rallying  point  for  the  militant  woman  la- 
borer in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia.  The 
most  striking  example  of  the  league's  work 
in  educating  the  public  to  the  advantages  of 
trades  unionism  is  the  part  it  took  in  the 
shirtwaist  makers  strike,  which  is  described 
in  another  part  of  the  Chautauquan. 

These  and  the  many  other  phases  of  or- 
ganization outlined  in  the  publication,  give 
an  interesting  birdseye  view  of  the  collective 
activities  of  women  and  show  that,  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions  like  the  Anti-Suffrage 
League  and,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  some 
of  those  patriotic  societies  in  which  class 
lines  are  as  evident  as  in  the  much  criticized 
college  Greek  letter  societies,  the  activities  of 
large  bodies  of  women  in  this  century  are 
marKed  by  a  progressive  spirit  that  forms 
an  interesting  commentary  on  the  tra- 
ditional idea  of  the  innate  conservatism  of 
women. 

*    *    * 

The  annual  report  of  Edgewater  Creche 
is  the  story  of  a  modest  enterprise  which 
is  an  agent  for  good  in  a  field  where  every 
effort  tells.  It  aims  to  be  a  resort  where 
tired  mothers  may  spend  a  restful  day  with 
tneir  children  or  may  leave  their  children 
with  a  peaceful  consciousness  that  they  are 
safe  and  hanpy.  In  the  three  warm  months 
it  is  open  six  days  in  the  week  from  eight 
in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening. 

Last  year  the  creche  celebrated  its  silver 
summer  and  the  figures  for  that  season  are 
eloquent  of  its  usefulness.  It  entertained 
2,806  babies,  3,385  children  over  five,  and. 
2,422  big  and  "little"  mothers,  a  total  of 
8,613  guests.  Fair  figures  these,  but  not 
uncommon,  for  the  secretary  gives  the 
yearly  average  as  8,000,  adding  that  in 
1908,  the  number  reached  11,000. 

For  thirteen  years  the  creche  has  been  at 
Edgewater.  N.  J.,  directly  opnosite  125th 
street,  a  site  which  It  is  possible  to  reach 
from  the  city  every  half  hour.  No  similar 
resort  is  equally  accessible.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  home  might  be  permanent,  but  the 
growth  of  factories  in  the  vicinity  makes  it 
imperative  to  move,  for  fresh  air  and  quiet, 
essential  factors  in  the  work,  are  gradually 
being  eliminated.  The  trustees  realize,  too, 
that  they  have  lost  all  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand, and  as  they  have  long  desired  to  con- 
vert the  creche  Into  a  rest  home  for  moth- 
ers and  children  during  the  entire  year,  this 
consideration  is  serious.  The  present  con- 
fined quarters  make  It  Impossible  to  keep 
delicate  children  more  than  a  day  at  a  time, 
even  when  the  need  of  a  longer  stay  is  fully 


realized.  Young  children  frequently  ail 
without  being  really  ill,  and  there  is  no  in- 
stitution which  takes  such  semi-invalids.  In 
consequence,  working  mothers  often  have  to 
give  up  good  positions  to  mind  their  little 
ones,  who  would  be  well  off  at  the  creche 
if  It  could  accommodate  them. 

To  carry  out  their  larger  plans  the  trus- 
tees should  have  more  ground  than  they  now 
possess,  and  so  located  as  to  be  protected 
from  the  encroachments  of  commercial  in- 
terests. They  have  examined  a  site  on  Long 
Island  which  offers  a  water  frontage  and  is 
within  an  hour  of  Manhattan  over  the 
Queensboro  Bridge.  With  four  or  five  acres 
in  that  locality  the  resort  might  develop  in- 
calculably. But  no  decision  has  been  reach- 
ed, in  fact  the  management  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  buy.  The  wish  to  do  good  does  not 
always  assure  the  means  to  do  it. 

The  trustees  are  F.  Delano  Weeks,  who  is 
a^o  president,  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  who  Is 
treasurer:  Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Robert 
Bayles,  Mrs.  Irwin  H.  Cornell  and  Donald 
Mackay.  Lucy  C.  Kellogg,  105  East  22d 
street,  New  York,  is  secretary. 
*  *  *. 

The  currency  attained  by  a  thoughtful 
discussion  of  a  pressing  problem,  even 
though  that  problem  may  not  be  generally 
annreciated,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  ar- 
ticle The  Parable  of  the  Unwise  Farmer,  by 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  published  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  June  4.  It  was  sent  out 
through  THE  SURVEY  press  bureau  to  daily 
papers  in  almost  every  state,  which  are  co- 
operating with  us  in  making  widely  known 
the  facts  of  social  conditions.  Shortly  af- 
terward, Dr.  Lewis  received  from  James  N. 
Banks,  editor  of  Tobacco  Tidings,  Hender- 
son, Ky.,  the  following  interesting  letter: 

"I  am  a  very  busy  man  but  I  sidetrack 
myself  for  a  minute  or  two  to  pay  to  the 
author  of  The  Parable  of  the  Unwise  Farmer 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  ar- 
ticles I  ever  read  on  the  subjects  discussed. 

"To  illustrate  to  you  the  effectiveness  of 
printers'  ink  will  say  I  came  across  the  Par- 
able in  the  Henderson  Gleaner,  a  country 
daily,  and  since  I  am  frequently  a  speaker 
at  farmers'  meetings,  I  shall  surely  use  the 
parable.  That  is  only  one  link  in  the  end- 
less chain.  We  all  of  us  should  do  what  we 
can  to  educate  the  people — though  few  of  us 
can  hope  to  teach  as  effectively  as  does  the 
author  of  the  Parable." 


The  week  before  the  Fourth  of  July  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  brought 
out  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence,  "by 
the  children  of  America  In  mines  and  fac- 
tories and  workshops  assembled."  This 
declaration,  written  by  A.  J.  McKelway,  is 
as  follows: 

"WHEREAS,  We,  Children  of  America,  are 
declared  to  have  been  born  free  and  equal, 
and 
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"WHEREAS,  We  are  yet  In  bondage  In  this 
land  of  the  free;  are  forced  to  toil  the  lor.g 
day  or  the  long  night,  with  no  control  over 
the  conditions  of  labor,  as  to  health  or 
safety  or  hours  or  wages,  and  with  no  right 
to  the  rewards  of  our  service,  therefore  be 
it 

"RESOLVED,  I — That  childhood  Is  endowed 
with  certain  Inherent  and  Inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  freedom  from  toll  for  dally 
bread;  the  right  to  play  and  to  dream;  the 
right  to  the  normal  sleep  of  the  night  sea- 
son: the  right  to  an  education,  that  we  may 
have  equality  of  opportunity  for  developing 
all  that  there  Is  in  us  of  mind  and  heart. 

"RESOI.VKD,  II — That  we  declare  ourselves 
to  bo  helpless  and  dependent;  that  we  are 
and  of  right  ought  to  be  dependent,  and  that 
we  hereby  present  the  appeal  of  our  helpless- 
ness that  we  may  be  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  childhood. 

"RESOLVFD,  III — That  we  demand  the  res- 
toration of  our  rights  by  the  abolition  of 
child  labor  in  America." 


Two  reports  on  tuberculosis  clinics  in 
New  York  just  issued,  should  serve  as  hand- 
books to  those  who  are  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  similar  work. 

The  Work  of  New  York's  Tuberculosis 
Cnnirs  is  the  title  of  a  critical  study  of  the 
association  of  tuberculosis  clinics  made  by 
F.  Elisabeth  Crowell,  the  executive  secretary 
of  that  organization.  Miss  Crowell  traces  the 
history  of  special  tuberculosis  dispensaries 
in  New  York  and  tho  rap?d  growth  of  the 
association,  which  seeks  to  co-ordinate  all  of 
the  tuberculosis  clinics  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx.  There  are  eighteen  clinics  in 
the  association,1  each  with  a  separate  dis- 
trict, but  all  working  in  harmony  to  nre- 
vent  overlapping  and  duplication  of  work. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  facilities,  ad- 
ministration, and  methods  there  is  a  wMo 
divergence  between  the  eighteen  independ- 
ent units.  Miss  Crowell  gives  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  clinic  and  makes  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of 
their  work.  Only  four  of  the  clinics  have 
day  camps  and  but  three,  special  children's 
clinics. 

The  report  contains  also  the  recommenda- 
tions adonted  by  the  association,  which  go 
into  considerable  detail  with  reference  to 
the  management  and  arrangement  of  a  tu- 
berculosis clinic.  The  two  anpendiccs  are 
of  particular  value  to  those  who  wish  to  es- 
tablish a  dispensary.  The  first  contains 
drawings  of  the  floor  plans  of  the  several 
clinics,  showing  both  good  and  bad  arrange- 
ment. The  second  contains  samples  of  the 
records  and  forms  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion. This  valuable  report  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  Miss  Crowell,  105  East  22d 
street,  New  York  city. 

'Since  tlie  completion  of  the  report  three  new 
clinics  have  been  opened  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  making  twenty-one  In  all.  (June,  1010.) 


The  second  report  mentioned  is  that  of  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Tuberculosis  Clinic.  What 
Miss  Crowell  has  done  for  the  eighteen 
clinics  in  the  association  in  an  extensive 
way,  Dr.  James  Alexander  Miller  has  done 
for  one  of  them,  Bellevue,  in  a  careful  and 
intensive  manner.  The  report  is  full  of  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  material  and  may 
be  obtained  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 


Seldom  do  men  live  to  reap  such  a  reward 
of  appreciation  as  is  bestowed  upon  Dr. 
Edward  Livingston  Trudeau  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
which  commemorates  the  completion  of 
twenty-five  years  of  pioneer  anti-tuberculosis 
work.  Trudeau  the  physician,  Trudeau  the 
bacteriologist,  Trudeau  the  careful  student 
and  scientific  investigator,  Trudeau  the 
sportsman  and  lover  of  nature — all  these 
claim  and  fascinate  us  as  we  read  the  inti- 
mate accounts  of  different  sides  of  this  man's 
life  by  those  who  know  him  best,  but  Tru- 
dpau  the  man  stands  out  bpfore  all  the 
other  sides  of  his  character.  Whether  it  is 
Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs,  describing  Trudeau's  pion- 
eer work  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  movement, 
Dr.  William  Osier  exnressing  personal  appre- 
ciation of  his  charming  character.  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner  discussing  the  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  the  Saranac  laboratory,  or  Dr. 
Charles  Trembley,  Paul  Smith  and  Fitz 
Greene  Halleck  telling  in  more  intimate  vein 
of  Dr.  Trudeau's  daily  life,  the  ontimism, 
idealism,  faith,  and,  in  general,  winning  per- 
sonality of  this  man,  predominate  over  the 
details  of  each  writer's  narrative. 

Tho  storv  of  Dr.  Trudeau.  to  whose  perse- 
verance, faith  and  genius  the  whole  Ameri- 
can campaign  agairst  tuberculosis  ow°s  its 
beginning  and  inspiration,  is  so  familiar 
that  it  can  be  passed  over  here  with  brief 
notice.  The  tragedies  of  those  months  when 
life  seemed  ebbing  rapidly  away  and  when, 
as  Paul  Smith  tells,  all  his  friends  bade  him 
good-bye,  presumably  for  the  last  time,  arc 
well  known.  Who  has  not  re*rd  of  the  way 
in  which  this  gpnius.  surmounting;  every  ob- 
stacle, finally  demonstrated  that  frpsh  air, 
rest  and  good  food  will  cure  consumption? 
And  who  does  not  know  the  storv  of  the 
Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium  and  the  Sar- 
anac Lake  Laboratory,  in  which  Pr.  Trudeau 
has  objectively  portrayed  the  faith  that  de- 
veloped in  him  during  the  years  from  1S75 
to  1885?  Of  the  constant  s°lf  sacrifice  and 
many  personal  hardships  which  were  ex- 
hibited in  this  pioneer  of  health  few  will 
ever  know,  for  his  is  a  charity  before  which 
no  trumpets  are  ever  sounded.  But  few  will 
take  exception  to  Dr.  Bip'gs  when  he  says  of 
Trudeau,  "It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that 
there  are  few  men  in  the  hi~tory  of  the 
United  States  who  have  contributed  more  to 
the  real  welfare  of  their  countrymen  than 
he  has  done."  Throughout  the  Adirondack 
regions  Trudeau  is  known  and  loved.  The 
guides  recall  his  skill  with  the  rifle,  the 
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lover  of  nature  remembers  his  fondness  for 
the  wood,  while  hundreds  and  thousands 
bless  him  for  restored  health,  financial  as- 
sistance and  other  aid. 

Trudeau  himself  in  his  most  recent  public 
address  at  Washington  gave  the  secret  of 
his  success  in  these  words: 

"As  I  look  back  on  my  medical  life,  the 
one  thing  that  seems  to  stand  out  as  having 
been  most  helpful  to  me,  and  which  has  en- 
abled me  more  than  anything  else  to  accom- 
plish whatever  I  have  been  able  to  do,  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  that  I  was  possessed  of 
a  large  fund  of  optimism;  indeed,  at  times 
optimism  was  about  the  only  resource  I  had 
left  with  which  to  face  most  unfavorable 
conditions  and  overcome  serious  obstacles." 


Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, consulting  statistician  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  has  sent  to 
State  Commissioner  of  Health  Porter  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  apparently  recedes  from  the 
position  taken  by  him  in  the  March  number 
of  the  monthly  Bulletin  of  the  department, 
in  which  he  stated,  "All  that  can  now  be 
said  is  that  no  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
that  campaign  [against  tuberculosis]  ap- 
pears clearly  in  the  figures  of  the  state." 

Professor  Willcox  argued  in  his  first  ar- 
ticle from  statistics  of  mortality  for  the 
years  1900-8  inclusive,  that  the  decrease  in 
the  tuberculosis  death  rate  is  not  more  rapid 
than  the  decrease  of  the  general  death  rate 
in  both  New  York  city  and  state.  He  point- 
ed out  that  if  the  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis would  show  results  in  a  low  death 
rate,  the  decrease  in  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis must  be  more  rapid  than  that  from 
all  other  causes.  He  concluded,  "No  influ- 
ence of  the  special  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis can  be  traced  in  the  figures."  He 
admitted,  however,  that  increased  agitation 
might  lead  to  reporting  as  of  some  other 
cause  deaths  which  are  really  from  tuber- 
culosis, a  fact  which  would  seriously  compli- 
cate the  figures.  Professor  Willcox  showed 
also  that  conditions  similar  in  many  respects 
prevail  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  New  Jersey, 
and  Rhode  Island.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
made  the  significant  statement,  "Only  for 
five  of  the  New  England  states  may  we  con- 
clude from  the  figures  that  the  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  are  declining  more  than  those 
from  other  causes." 

In  his  letter  to  Commissioner  Porter,  Pro- 
fessor Willcox  says  that  an  analysis  of  the 
1909  mortality  figures  gives  results  that 
would  indicate  that  the  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign  is  beginning  to  reduce  the  death 
rate  from  this  disease  more  rapidly  than  be- 
fore 1909.  He  says:  "In  New  York  state 
outside  of  New  York  city  the  deaths  from 
all  causes  except  tuberculosis  increased  from 
65,314  In  1900  to  59.529  in  1909,  or  eight  per 
cent,  which  was  certainly  less  than  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  population.  But  during 
the  same  period  the  deaths  from  tuberculo- 
sis actually  decreased  from  6,171  to  6,149. 


The  deaths  from  all  other  causes  increased 
by  4,215;  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  de- 
creased by  22.  I  think  we  may  ascribe  this 
difference  to  the  campaign  against  tubercu- 
losis which  has  been  fought  so  energetically 
in  our  state  since  1907.  It  would  take  some 
time  for  the  campaign  to  influence  the  death 
rate  and  its  effect  would  naturally  be  cumu- 
lative as  facilities  for  the  proper  care  of 
tuberculous  patients  multiplied." 


George  Mangold,  associate  director  of  the 
St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy,  has  com- 
pleted an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
lodging  houses  of  St.  Louis  for  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Commission,  a,  summary  of 
which  was  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Dr.  Mangold's  report  shows  con- 
ditions as  bad  as  in  New  York,  or  worse, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  spread  of 
disease. 

There  are  about  125  lodging  houses  in  St. 
Louis  of  which  twenty-one  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  beds  let  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
night.  Four  are  exclusively  five-cent  houses 
and  four,  five-  and  ten-cent  houses.  The 
greater  number  are  devoted  to  beds  renting 
for  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  cents.  The  pre- 
vailing type  consists  of  a  three-story  build- 
ing, but  in  most  instances  only  the  second 
and  third  floors  are  used  for  lodging.  Two 
of  these  lodging  houses,  which  are  full  all 
the  time,  lodge  500  men  each.  The  amount 
of  air  space  found  in  most  of  them  was  well 
below  any  minimum  standard  yet  adopted, 
and  in  some  cases  ran  as  low  as  300  cubic 
feet  per  man.  The  sanitary  conditions  of 
most  houses  and  yards  were  filthy,  and  these, 
with  lack  of  ventilation,  beds  and  utensils 
infected  by  unhealthy  lodgers,  and  absence 
of  sufficient  sunlight,  give  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases. 

Dr.  Mangold  recommends  regulation  and 
inspection  by  some  branch  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. 

*     *     * 

A  recent  report  of  the  Rochester  Bureau 
of  Health,  has  some  interesting  paragraphs 
on  Medical  School  Inspection  and  School 
Nursing  by  the  health  officer,  Dr.  George  W. 
Goler: 

"It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  good  accom- 
plished by  the  activities  of  the  school  inspec- 
tors and  the  school  nurses  by  the  figures 
placed  opposite  the  headings  in  their  reports. 
In  the  work  of  the  medical  school  inspectors, 
who  also  act  as  physicians  for  the  sick  poor 
in  their  districts,  we  find  that  during  the 
last  month  140  vaccinations  are  recorded, 
and  while  Rochester  has  been  surrounded  by 
more  or  less  smallpox,  there  has  not  been  a 
case  of  the  disease  in  the  city  for  more  than 
five  years.  Aside  from  the  work  of  the 
sick  poor,  1,457  physical  examinations  are 
recorded. 

"But  the  work  of  the  school  physicians  in 
cases  of  minor  illness  amounts  to  very  little 
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until  assisted  by  the  school  nurse  who  goes 
to  the  school  and  finds  children  with  tooth- 
ache, cuts,  bruises,  skin  diseases  of  various 
kinds,  defective  vision,  reduced  hearing,  run- 
ning ears,  and  obstructed  nasal  breathing. 
Many  of  them  have  been  pointed  out  by  the 
school  inspector,  but  relief  for  the  child  is 
not  to  be  had  because  the  boy's  mother  does 
Dot  understand,  or  she  has  not  time  to  take 
the  little  patient  to  a  dispensary.  This,  and 
much  more,  is  the  work  of  the  school  nurse. 

"The  nurse  in  many  instances  goes  into  a 
district  where  she  finds  children  whose  clean- 
liness of  bodies  is  measured  by  the  color 
of  their  hands.  One  of  the  nurses  had  tried 
for  a  long  time  to  have  one  little  girl  wash 
her  hands,  and  she  was  surprised  to  find  her 
one  day  going  to  school  with  her  hands 
•clean.  When  asked  the  reason  for  this  sur- 
prising change,  she  confessed:  'O,  I  made 
the  bread  this  morning.'  In  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  children  are  so  poor,  they  even 
have  to  stay  at  home  to  attend  their  moth- 
ers when  the  stork  alights  on  the  house, 
one  boy  said  when  asked  why  he  had  been 
absent  from  school:  'O,  me  mudder  had  a 
baby,  and  I  didn't  wash  it  neder  because  it 
was  a  girl.' 

"These  are  samples  of  the  work  of  the 
school  nurse.  It  is  the  nurse  who  hears 
the  confessions  of  the  sleepy  newsboy,  who 
is  trying  to  get  an  education  in  the  civili- 
zation that  tries  to  work  him  and  educate 
him  at  the  same  time." 


The  Chicago  Tribune  publishes  another  set 
of  "Healthgrams"  which,  we  suspect,  are 
close  kin  to  a  previous  instalment  in  these 
columns  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Health: 

"Swat  that  fly!" 

"Fly  time  is  typhoid  time." 

"Taking  in  fresh,  air  is  healthier  than  put- 
ting on  fresh  airs." 

"Don't  permit  your  palate  to  get  your 
stomach  into  trouble." 

"Children  in  factories  mean  a  crippled  cit- 
izenship." 

"Make  your  neighbors'  front  yard  jealous 
of  your  back  yard." 

"The  trees  and  the  grass  are  making  life- 
giving  air  for  you.  Go  get  it." 

"There's  some  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  it's  healthier  to  walk  than  to  ride  in 
automobiles." 

"Have  thought  for  the  capacity  of  the 
baby's  stomach;  it  is  not  built  or  operated 
to  suit  the  mistaken  notions  of  fond  but 
ignorant  mothers." 

"The  Civil  War  killed  205,070  Americans 
in  four  years;  consumption  kills  800,000  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  If  'war  is  hell' 
what  is  consumption?" 


According  to  the  fortieth  annual  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  a  careful  medical  examina- 
tion of  a  group  of  children  in  two  of  the 
largest  schools  of  the  city  has  revealed  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  percentage  of  physi- 
cal defects  is  considerably  greater  among 
white  than  among  colored  children.  Out  of 
492  white  children  of  the  second  and  third 
grades,  102  or  twenty-one  per  cent  were 
found  to  have  defects  of  the  lungs.  Out  of 
638  colored  children  in  the  first  and  second 
grades,  forty-four  or  only  seven  per  cent  had 
defects  of  the  lungs.  Similarly,  defects  of 
the  heart  were  sixteen  per  cent  among  the 
white  and  eleven  per  cent  among  colored 
children.  The  examination  was  conducted 
by  specialists  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 


The  monthly  report  of  the  Municipal  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
Board  of  Trade,  opens  with  these  swinging 
verses  by  Denis  A.  McCarthy: 

"GIVE  THEM  A  PLACE  TO  PLAT. 

"Plenty  of  room  for  dives  and  dens  (glitter 

and  glare  of  sin) ; 
Plenty  of  room  for  prison  pens   (gather  the 

criminals  in) ; 
Plenty  of  room  for  jails  and  courts  (willing 

enough  to  pay), 
But  never  a  place  for  the  lads  to  race, — no, 

never  a  place  to  play! 

"Plenty  of  room  for  shops  and  stores  (Mam- 
mon must  have  the  best) ; 

Plenty  of  room  for  the  running  sores  that  rot 
in  the  city's  breast! 

Plenty  of  room  for  lures  that  lead  the  hearts 
of  our  youth  astray; 

But  never  a  cent  on  playground  spent, — no, 
never  a  place  to  play! 

"Plenty  of  room  for  schools  and  halls,  plenty 

of  room  for  art; 
Plenty  of  room  for  teas  and  balls,  platform, 

stage   and   mart. 
Proud  is  the  city — she  finds  a  place  for  many 

a  fad  to-day; 
But  she's  more  than  blind  if  she  fails  to  find 

a  place  for  the  boys  to  play! 

"Give   them   a   chance    for    innocent    sport, 

give  them  a  chance  for  fun, — 
Better  a  playground  plot  than  a  court  and  a 

jail  when  the  harm  is  done! 
Give  them  a  chance, — if  you  stint  them  now, 

to-morrow  you'll  have  to  pay 
A  larger  bill  for  darker  ill;   so  give  them  a 

place  to  play!" 
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THE  PAGE  BILL 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

May  I  add  a  word  to  Mrs.  Spencer's  able 
letters  on  the  Page  bill?  While  I  entirely 
sympathize  with  her  objections  to  certain 
provisions  of  this  bill,  I  cannot  second  her 
when  she  says,  "I  am  far  from  taking  the 
position  that  we  must  wait  for  that  (an 
equal  standard  of  morals  for  men  and 
women)  before  treating  the  prostitute  class 
of  women,  as  technically  defined  by  law,  in 
a  radically  effective  manner  in  the  interest 
of  social  protection  against  physical  disease 
and  moral  degeneracy."  How  can  the  pros- 
titute class  of  women  be  treated  in  a  radi- 
cally effective  manner,  given  the  "doubfe 
standard?"  In  my  work  as  a  probation  offi- 
cer in  New  York  city,  I  came  to  see  that  the 
average  man — a  pretty  decent  fellow  in  most 
respects — does  not  even  question  the  neces- 
sity for  the  social  evil  and  the  prostitute.  I 
can  hardly  express  this  fact  too  emnhatically. 
This  is  the  fundamental  reason  why  the  laws 
against  social  vice  are  not  well  enforced. 
The  majority  of  men  do  not  wish  them  en- 
forced. They  vote  for  a  suppressive  law 
with  one  hand,  while  they  hire  some  prosti- 
tute with  the  other.  Such  being  the  case, 
progress  against  the  social  evil  can  advance 
appreciably  further,  only  as  the  "double 
standard"  ceases  to  prevail. 

This  does  not  mean  that  even  a  single 
standard  of  morality,  any  more  than  equal 
suffrage  or  socialism,  will  make  a  chaste 
world.  In  the  upward  progress  of  the  race, 
indulgence  in  social  vice  is  likely  to'  be  the 
last  citadel  of  sin.  But  when  respectable 
men  feel  some  approach  to  the  shame  for  a 
fall  in  virtue  which  their  sisters  would  feel, 
when  they  pay  a  tithe  of  the  penalty  their 
sisters  would  pay,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
radical  treatment  of  the  social  evil  be  in 
sight.  This  seems  a  remote  goal,  and  yet 
— who  knows?  A  small  body  of  persons  who 
are  in  dead  earnest  may  sometimes  accom- 
plish what  seems  a  miracle.  The  beginning 
must  be  made  somewhere,  and  the  first  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  women.  One  could  ask 
no  better  illustration  of  the  need  of  women 
in  public  affairs  than  THE  SURVEY'S  editorial 
on  the  Page  bill.  Evidently  written  by  a 
high-minded  man,  it  shows  that  even  fine 
men  cannot,  unaided  by  the  right  sort  of 
woman,  get  the  woman's  point  of  view  on 
matters  that  concern  women  closely.  My 
own  Judgment  is  that  even  could  all  the  im- 
mediate practical  benefits  be  realized,  which 
its  supporters  expect  from  the  passage  of 
the  Page  bill,  such  good  effect  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  baneful  moral  in- 
fluence of  Its  three  objectionable  clauses. 
These  clausps,  if  included,  will  lessen  the 
respect  of  men  towards  women  in  all  ranks 
and  grades  of  society.  They  reinforce  the 
double  standard,  and  in  so  far  impair  the 
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self-respect  and  dignity  of  every  woman  In 
the  state,  good  as  well  as  bad. 

THE  SURVEY  asks  for  a  constructive  plan 
to  present  to  the  governor  of  New  York  in 
place  of  the  Page  bill.  I  cannot  propose  a 
bill  to  bring  in  the  millennium  at  a  bound, 
but  I  can  see  a  possible  change  in  the  pres- 
ent bill  that  would  meet  its  objectionable 
points.  In  place  of  the  clauses  providing  for 
medical  examination  of  convicted  prostitutes 
and  for  enforced  hospital  treatment  if  they 
be  diseased,  why  not  substitute  clauses  call- 
ing for  medical  examination  of  all  persons, 
male  or  female,  committed  to  any  penal  in- 
stitution, and  for  enforced  hospital  treat- 
ment and  cure  (with  a  maximum  period  of 
detention,  if  thought  best)  for  any  found  to 
have  contagious,  infectious,  or  otherwise 
communicable  disease?  This  would  cover 
very  nearly  the  same  ground  as  the  present 
bill  so  far  as  prostitutes  are  concerned.  It 
would  give  time  for  thorough  medical  exam- 
ination, and  would  also  avoid  the  degrading 
feature  of  the  Page  bill — an  increase  in  the 
grossly  unjust  disparity  in  punishment  be- 
tween the  sexes.  No  one  could  reasonably 
oppose  such  a  law,  and  any  objection  to  the 
medical  treatment  of  men  would  apply 
equally  to  women.  Could  not  arrangements 
be  made  for  giving  this  medical  care  at  the 
institutions  themselves? 

As  for  the  finger-print  identification,  It 
would  seem  best  to  begin  with  prisoners  who 
have  committed  grave  crimes,  and  gradually 
to  extend  the  system  downward  to  misde- 
meanants, treating  both  men  and  women 
alike. 

ADA  ELIOT  SHEFFIELD. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  wish  to  protest  in  the  name  of  the 
Maryland  Society  of  Social  Hygiene  against 
the  position  taken  in  the  editorial  in  your 
issue  of  June  25  and  previously,  dealing  with 
the  Page  bill.  Pure  constructive  legislation 
must  always  be  regarded  as  good  even 
though  it  may  stop  short  of  perfection,  held 
back  by  unenlightened  public  opinion.  Leg- 
islation on  the  other  hand  which  affects  only 
one  class  is  dangerous.  The  Page  bill  pro- 
poses to  legislate  for  only  one  class.  As  you 
state,  the  bill  is  not  literally  a  regulation 
of  prostitution.  Yet  in  three  respects  it 
would  appear  inevitably  to  act  as  such: 

(1)  It  would  give  the  police  and   magis- 
trates  power   to     influence    certain     women 
greatly,  as  is  the  unfortunate    condition    in 
Germany,  a  power  which  cannot  be  counted 
on  for  good  if  we  may  judge  by  analogy. 

(2)  It  would  give  a  false  sense  of  security 
to   the   average   boy   and   man.     These   will 
never   know   the   law   fully    but    they    will 
surely  know  of  its  existence.      A  law  which 
permits  of  the  commitment  of  diseased  wo- 
men will  generally  be  interpreted  as  assur- 
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ing  the  health  of  those  who  escape  commit- 
ment. 

(3)  It  would  permit  of  the  logical  deduc- 
tion of  a  sexual  necessity  for  men.  You  can 
little  realize  what  a  barrier  this  erroneous 
belief  on  the  part  of  boys  is  to  the  progress 
of  social  hygiene  unless  you  have  yourself 
had  personal  experience  in  the  teaching. 

D.  R.  HOOKER, 
Secretary   Maryland    Society   of 

Social  Hygiene. 
Baltimore. 

RELIEF  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION1 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Governor  Thomas  Dongan  in  his  report 
to  the  Committee  of  Trade  on  the  province 
of  New  York,  dated  February  22,  1687,  said: 
"Every  Town  and  County  are  obliged  to 
maintain  their  own  poor,  which  makes  them 
bee  soe  careful  that  noe  Vagabonds,  Beggars, 
nor  Idle  Persons  are  suffered  to  live  here." 
Such  being  the  case  how  did  New  York  city 
take  care  of  its  poor? 

Governor  Dongan  took  considerable  in- 
terest in  legislation  that  dealt  with  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  August  24,  1685,  two  years  after 
his  arrival  in  New  York,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
Common  Council  urging  that  body  to  make 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
As  a  result  the  following  resolution  was 
passed,  October  19  of  the  same  year: 

"Resolved  that  the  Aldermen  in  each  Ward 
doe  inspect  what  persons  within  their  Sev- 
erall  wards  are  poore  and  Wanting  almes 
for  their  Susteance  and  make  Certificate 
thereof  to  the  Mayor  that  care  may  be  forth- 
with taken  for  their  Relief  out  of  the  pub- 
lique  Theasury  of  this  Citty  and  County 
Except  by  Neglect  of  the  Constables  of  either 
ward,  they  are  to  be  maintained  by  any  par- 
ticular ward  according  to  former  Orders." 

The  portion  of  the  resolution,  "they  are 
to  be  maintained  by  any  particular  ward," 
was  amended  by  the  order  of  February  26, 
1687-8,  to  the  effect  that  the  aldermen  and 
assistants  in  each  ward  "Shall  provide  for 
theire  poore  in  theire  Owne  Ward."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  aldermen  and  assistants,  the 
mayor  had  the  right  to  relieve  the  poor  "as 
hee  hath  don  fformerly  untill  ffurther  Ordor." 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  held 
Oct.  5,  1689,  a  number  of  disbursements 
amounting  to  about  $120,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  poor  was  made:  to  Francis  Rom- 
bouts  for  the  poor  from  March  27,  1688,  to 
January  8,  1689;  also  to  John  Kipp,  Teunis 
Dekey,  Asshuerus  Hendrix,  Bath.  Bayard, 
John  Lawrence  and  Polus  Richards. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1689,  a  com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  mayor  that  some  peo- 

JReferences :  Documentary  Hist,  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  187,  ea.  by  E.  B.  O'Cal- 
laghan. 

Minutes  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  167,  172,  193,  211-2,  258; 
Vol.  II,  85,  330;  Vol.  IV,  309.  Other  references, 
see  index  under,  Poor,  Maintenance  of  the ; 
Poor,  church  wardens  to  be  overseers  of  the ; 
Poor  and  public  works. 
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pie  were  poor  and  distressed.  The  Common 
Council  ordered  "that  Each  Constab.  in  his 
Respective  ward  shall  make  Inquiry  of  said 
Persons  and  Bring  a  report  thereof  to  the 
said  Mayor  of  said  city  that  Orders  May  Be 
taken  Accordingly."  The  constables  inves- 
tigated conditions.  Their  reports  led  to  the 
following  measure:  "Ordered  by  ye  Common 
Councell  that  Each  Constab.  in  his  Respec- 
tive ward  shall  make  by  him  Selfe  or  deputy 
a  Collecion  of  a  free  gift  from  all  ye  Inhab- 
itants in  his  3d.  Ward  by  which  ye  said 
Poor  may  be  maintain'd  and  to  Render  an 
acct.  thereof  to  ye  Said  Mayor  of  this  City 
with  all  Expedicon."  January  4,  1689-90. 

Two  years  later  another  investigation  into 
the  condition  of  the  poor  was  made.  April 
22,  1691,  the  Common  Council  "Ordered  that 
the  Aldermen  and  Common  Councill  men  of 
each  Ward  make  Inspection  into  their  Sev- 
erall  Wards  making  Returne  of  what  poore 
therein  who  Stands  in  need  of  their  Charitey 
and  to  Supply  them  in  the  Meane  Time." 

This  plan  of  entrusting  the  work  of  relief 
of  the  poor  to  all  the  aldermen  was  soon 
changed  and  overseers  of  the  poor  were  ap- 
pointed. At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, held  February  4,  1691,  it  was  ordered 
"that  Alderman  Johannes  Kipp  and  Capt. 
Teunis  de  Kay  are  appointed  overseers  of 
the  poore  of  this  Citty  for  three  months 
next  ffollowing  and  are  hereby  Impowred  to 
releave  Such  persons  as  they  Shall  deeme 
Objects  of  charity  and  to  draw  bills  upon 
the  Treasurer  for  Such  moneys  as  they  Shall 
disburse  for  Such  Ends  in  the  managmt  of 
which  they  shall  act  joyntly."  Kipp  and  Kay 
were  continued  overseers  of  the  poor  for 
another  period  of  three  months.  Others  who 
served  in  that  capacity  were  Aldermen  Mer- 
ritt,  Johannes  Vande  Spregel,  Van  Flack, 
John  Crooke.  This  policy  of  appointing  al- 
dermen as  overseers  of  the  poor  was  changed 
in  1736  to  that  of  having  church  wardens 
act  in  that  capacity.  In  1695,  the  overseers 
were  also  put  in  charge  of  the  public  works. 

The  money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
obtained  in  the  form  of  voluntary  gifts,  from 
the  general  funds  or  by  special  taxation. 
The  first  method  was  tried  once,  according 
to  the  records.  The  second  and  third  meth- 
ods were  the  common  ones.  In  November, 
1695,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  reported  that 
one  hundred  pounds  would  be  necessary  for 
their  work  for  one  year.  The  Common 
Council  ordered  "that  a  Tax  be  made  for  ye 
paying  the  said  sum  And  the  said  sum  to  be 
paid  Quarterly." 

The  year  1713  must  have  been  a  hard  one 
for  the  people  for  the  justices  and  vestry- 
men reported  to  the  Council  "that  the  poor 
of  the  said  City  are  perishing  for  want  of 
Cloths  and  Provisions  and  that  there  is  an 
Absolute  Necessity  for  their  relief."  The 
council  ordered  that  one  hundred  pounds 
be  borrowed  for  six  months  for  their  relief. 

A  peculiar  order  which  must  have  shocked 
the  sensibilities  of  many  a  needy  person  was 
passed  September  29,  1707,  to  the  effect  that 
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"the  Church  Wardens  of  this  City  put  a 
Badge  upon  the  Cloths  of  such  poor  as  are 
Clothed  by  this  City  with  this  Mark  N:  Y  in 
blew  or  Red  cloath  att  their  discretion." 

New  York  city  made  provision  for  a  hos- 
pital for  the  poor  in  1699.  The  mayor  was 
empowered  to  make  the  best  terms  possible 
with  some  person  for  the  keeping  of  a  hos- 
pital for  the  poor  and  "that  he  hire  a  house 
Suitable  for  that  Occasion."  New  York  also 
possessed  a  poorhouse,  workhouse  and  house 
of  correction. 

SAMUEL  P.  ABELOW. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CAN  JONAH  SWALLOW  THE  WHALE? 

To  THE  EDITOB: 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  is  quoted  in  THE 
SUBVEY  of  June  4  as  saying  that  in  order  to 
Americanize!  the  immigrant  we  must  first 
thoroughly  know  ourselves  and  must  take 
the  forward  steps  which  our  true  selves 
demand  of  us. 

I  believe  that  this  saying  is  bed-rock  truth 
on  the  subject  of  assimilation.  The  first 
requisite  for  assimilation  is  that  we  shall 
set  up  something  to  which  people  can  be 
assimilated.  There  must  be  in  our  own 
minds  a  red  hot  faith  in  the  mission  and 
destiny  of  America,  and  our  idea  of  that 
mission  and  destiny  must  be  concrete,  with 
a  clear-cut  outline  that  we  recognize  our- 
selves, before  we  can  hope  to  bring  others 
over  to  our  feeling  or  our  ideal.  No  man 
can  join  a  procession  unless  it  moves. 
You  cannot  expect  people  to  become  infected 
with  the  contagion  of  a  general  compromise. 
Our  newer  importations  will  not  dance  to 
our  music  until  we  have  decided  what  tune 
it  is  we  intend  to  play. 

In  other  words,  to  go  back  to  Dr.  Steiner's 
statement,  there  must  first  be  a  vigorous 
American  ideal  if  foreign  elements  are  to 
be  assimilated  to  it.  Our  gastric  juice  must 
be  masterful  in  its  attack  if  such  large 
meals  as  are  now  being  fed  to  us  are  to 
be  digested.  Are  this  masterful  self-knowl- 
edge and  self-assertion  likely  to  exist  while 
immigration  continues  at  its  present  rate? 
How  can  a  community  which  is  from  three- 
fifths  to  nine-tenths  of  foreign  birth  and 
parentage,  as  our  large  cities  now  are,  going 
to  attain  and  uphold  so  strong  an  American 
consciousness  as  to  absorb  new  comers? 
Jane  Addams  maintains  that  the  attempt 
to  Americanize  is  already  a  hopeless  one, 
and  argues  that  it  is  rather  for  us  "so- 
called  Americans"  to  study  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  newer  elements  with  a  view 
to  their  adoption.  There  is  much  in  this 
suggestion.  These  immigrants  most  of  them 
represent  a  culture  older  than  ours.  The 
orientals,  especially  the  Chinese,  come  from 
civilizations  that  were  well  established 
when  our  ancestors  were  savages.  It  may 
be  asked,  now  that  we  are  both  here,  what 
especial  claim  we  have  to  do  the  swallow- 
ing? 


But  here  again,  in  the  choosing  of  some 
other  tradition  than  our  own  as  the  one 
to  exercise  the  assimilating  force,  the  same 
difficulty  will  occur,  because  although  the 
foreigners  are  in  the  great  majority  in  our 
cities,  any  one  foreign  race  is  usually  in 
a  smaller  minority  than  even  the  American 
element. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  only  two  alter- 
natives. Either  we  must  greatly  limit  im- 
migration, by  laws  that  shall  select  upon  the 
whole  the  better  and  more  assimilable  for- 
eign elements,  and  try  to  remain  fundamen- 
tally an  American  civilization;  or  else  we 
must  give  up  the  idea  of  assimilation,  leave 
our  gates  wide  open,  and  await  the  process 
of  the  melting  pot,  which  in  the  course  of 
centuries  may  or  may  not  work  out  a  new 
and  successful  human  variety  and  social 
type. 

JOSEPH    LEE. 

Boston. 

TAXATION  AND  BENEVOLENCE 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Allow  me  a  word  of  reply  to  Mr.  Morton's 
letter  in  your  issue  of  June  18. 

His  argument  for  taxing  church  property 
would  have  weight,  if  churches  alone,  among 
benevolent  organizations,  were  exempt  from 
taxation  on  non-productive  property  used 
for  benevolent  purposes.  In  fact  all  such 
property  is  exempt  by  the  New  York  tax 
law  (article  1,  section  4),  whether  belonging 
to  churches  or  atheists.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  American  organization  of  atheists  "la- 
boring side  by  side  in  the  vineyard  of  man." 
But  the  law  is  broad  enough  to  exempt  it, 
if  such  there  be. 

Mr.  Morton  claims  that  relieving  from  tax- 
ation property  used  for  religious  purposes 
increases  "the  burdens  of  non-religious  tax- 
payers." There  again  he  is  wrong  in  his 
facts.  Religious  organizations  teach  men 
to  love  God,  to  lovo  their  fellow-men,  to  do 
unto  others  as  they  would  be  done  by,  and 
to  obey  the  ethical  precepts  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. The  state  cannot  and  does  not 
do  this.  But  such  teaching  is  necessary  to 
the  good  of  society.  The  "non-religious  tax- 
payer" is  just  as  likely  to  suffer  from  mur 
der,  or  theft,  or  adultery,  or  perjury  as  his 
religious  brother.  The  teaching  that  tends 
to  keep  men  from  these  crimes  lightens  the 
burden  of  both: 

There  are  fortunately  men  and  women  in- 
spired by  religious  principle,  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  their  hard  earned  dollars  to  sup- 
port such  teaching  and  provide  buildings 
for  such  instruction.  It  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  impolitic  for  the  state  to  bur- 
den this  necessary  work  by  taxing  the  prop- 
erty in  which  it  is  carried  on.  In  many 
cases  that  would  tax  the  work  out  of  exist- 


ence. 

New  York. 


EVERETT  P.  WHEELER. 
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CRIMINALS  AND  TEACHERS 

To  THE  EDITOK: 

To  anyone  who  has  frequent  contact  with 
men  and  boys  who  are  charged  with  crim- 
inal acts,  nothing  brings  home  In  greater 
degree,  personal  responsibility.  By  our  con- 
duct, Influence,  example,  we  should  dally  try 
to  point  out  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 
In  view  of  the  great  lack  of  moral  sense,  so 
constantly  shown  by  prisoners,  It  seems  to 
me  that  almost  above  everything  else,  truth, 
honesty,  duty  should  be  dally  taught  In  our 
schools,  public  and  private.  Perfect  lessons 
and  deportment  are  doubtless  very  Import- 
ant, but  even  they  sink  Into  relative  insig- 
nificance as  compared  with  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues, which  should  be  repeatedly  insisted 
upon  by  all  teachers  of  the  young  as  simply 
beyond  price  in  real,  living  value. 

BEVERLEY  ROBINSON,  M.D. 

New  York. 


THE  CITY  HISTORY  CLUB 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  City  History  Club  of  New  York  desires 
to  call  the  attention  of  such  of  THE  SURVEY'S 
readers  as  read  the  editorial  on  page  279  of 
the  issue  of  May  14,  under  the  caption,  The 
Political  Settlement,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
organization  aiming  to  do  the  very  work 
hinted  at  in  the  article  named,  and  that  its 
fourteen  years  of  active  existence  have  pro- 
duced a  record  of  achievement  which  merits 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  Interested  to 
extend  similar  endeavor  in  the  well-nigh  lim- 
itless field  of  the  teaching  of  good  govern- 
ment and  the  making  of  good  citizens. 

The  City  History  Club,  organized  in  1896 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Abbe,  who  has  until  now 
acted  as  its  president,  has  been  working 
along  the  very  lines  suggested  In  your  editor- 
ial, some  16,000  children  having  been  enroll- 
ed in  Its  clubs  and  classes  during  past  years, 
for  regular  instruction  in  city  history  and 
civics.  Our  boys  of  past  years  are  now  fast 
becoming  voters,  and  their  Intelligence  on 
municipal  matters  Is  constantly  remarked. 
A  well-known  civic  worker  has  said  that  it 
has  been  established  that  the  district  poli- 
tician Is  more  afraid  of  the  boys  who  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  City  History 
Club  than  of  any  other  voter. 

A  number  of  history  and  civics  clubs  have 
been  conducted  by  the  City  History  Club  In 
settlements,  Including  that  of  the  Political 
Equality  Association  named  in  the  article, 
where  New  York  city  government  has  been 
taught  in  as  practical  a  way  as  possible,  the 
members  being  taken  to  see  city  administra- 
tive departments  at  work,  after  having  been 


given  Information  regarding  their  functions 
and  management.  Occasional  debates  are 
held  on  government  topics. 

The  club  is  planning  a  course  for  civics 
club  leaders,  to  begin  in  October,  to  which 
will  be  welcomed  as  members  all  settlement 
and  social  workers.  Instruction  will  cover 
the  following  topics:  Outline  of  New  York 
state's  municipal  government;  charter  and 
charter  making;  the  problem  of  securing 
men  and  money;  street  activities;  the  secur- 
ing of  life,  liberty  and  happiness  to  the  citi- 
zen (police  power  of  municipalities) ;  citi- 
zenship and  politics.  One  civic  report  will 
be  required  from  each  student,  which  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Instructor  for  criticism 
at  least  twice  before  final  presentation.  The 
topic  selected  must  be  approved  by  the  In- 
structor. Excursions  will  be  made  to  see 
several  city  departments  in  operation,  as  the 
night  court,  municipal  lodging  house,  etc. 

The  practicum  will  consist  of  club  work 
by  the  members  of  the  class  Into  a  moot 
club.  Clubs  of  at  least  three  types  will  be 
organized  and  continued  for  a  session  of  four 
weeks.  Members  of  the  class  will  assume 
In  turn  the  duties  of  the  various  officers,  pre- 
pare programs  and  participate  in  the  man- 
agement and  discussions. 

Experienced  club  leaders  will  be  Invited 
to  attend  and  criticize  these  sessions.  One 
club  report  will  be  required  from  each  mem- 
ber on  some  topic  connected  with  club  organ- 
ization and  management.  Actual  club  work 
will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  this  report. 

The  leader  of  the  class  Is  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics  and  civics  in  one  of 
the  large  high  schools  of  the  city,  and  is 
also  a  leader  of  successful  civics  clubs. 

It  is  hoped  to  develop  better  club  leaders 
through  such  a  course  by  providing  the  ben- 
efit of  mutual  conference  and  suggestion. 
For  this  purpose,  a  series  of  civic  conferences 
was  held  last  season  In  the  clu.broom,  to 
which  men  and  women  Interested .  In  civic 
betterment  and  club  work  were  Invited. 
Two  or  three  brief  addresses  were  followed 
by  questions  and  discussion,  and  the  audi- 
tors were  advised  as  to  reading  and  original 
research. 

A  small  but  suggestive  library  is  being 
gathered,  consisting  of  the  more  popular 
general  works  on  city  government,  New  York 
city  department  reports,  etc.,  which  may  be 
loaned  to  club  workers. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  and  they  are 
also  invited  to  visit  clubs  in  active  operation, 
the  club  season  re-opening  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober. 

FRANK  BERGEN  KELLEY, 

Superintendent. 

New  York. 


TWO  NEW  VOLUMES 

IN  THE 

American  Social  Progress  Series 

Edited  by  SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY 

Social  Insurance; 

A  Program  of   Social  Reform 

By  HENRY  R.  SEAGER 

Social  workers,  political  leaders,  editors  and 
teachers  will  rejoice  that  an  economist  of  the  first 
rank  like  Dr.  Seager  examines  the  growing  evils  of 
industrial  accidents,  illness,  premature  deaths,  un- 
employment and  old  age  in  this  country,  and  shows 
us  how  their  burdens  may  be  carried  collectively 
through  the  principle  of  insurance.  European  ex- 
perience on  this  subject  is  already  extensive.  Dr. 
Seager  studies  it  critically  and  applies  it  to  a  timely 
discussion  of  American  facts  and  conditions  in  a 
most  sane,  courageous  and  helpful  little  book. 
Readers  of  THE  SURVEY  will  recall  an  advance 
chapter  published  in  the  issue  for  April  2. 

PRICE  $1;    BY  MAIL  $1.12 

Governmental  Action  for 
Social   Welfare 

By  JEREMIAH  W.  J  E  N  K  S 
Prof.  Jenks  has  not  only  won  distinction  as  a 
scholar,  but  also  for  his  services  to  the  government. 
His  latest  volume  is  of  importance  and  of  immediate 
interest.  He  goes  to  the  source  of  the  difficulties 
which  face  those  who  seek  governmental  assistance 
and  discusses  the  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment, their  weaknesses  and  their  practices.  It  deals 
in  a  direct  and  authoritative  way  with  the  conditions 
which  control  governmental  action,  and  it  presents 
no  little  information  and  comment  which  the  average 
citizen  should  possess,  in  a  manner  which  should 
win  his  attention  and  understanding.  It  is  never 
dry  and  abstruse,  but  is  shrewd,  practical  and 
readable. 

PRICE  $1;  BY  MAIL  $1.12 

The  Other  Volumes  in  this  Series  Are: 

MISERY  AND  ITS  CAUSES,  by  Edward 
T.  Devine,  Price  $  1 .25;  by  mail  $  1 .36 

THE  NEW  BASIS  OF  CIVILIZATION, 
by  Simon  N.  Patten,  Price  $1.00;  by 
mail  $1.12 

STANDARDS  OF  PUBLIC  MORAL- 
ITY, by  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  $1.12 

The  set,  comprising  the  Kennedy  Lectures  In  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  for  the  past  five 
winters,  sent  postpaid  for 

$5.00 

Send  Check,  Money  Order,  or 
2-c*at  Stamps 

Charities  Publication  Committee 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York 


"The  Italian  in  America" 

A  SPECIAL  NUMBER  OP 

CHARITIES 

which  appeared  on  May  7, 1904,  continues 
to  be  of  considerable  reference  value  on 
the  social  assimulation  of  two  races.  Four- 
teen signed  articles  by  leading  Italians 
and  Americans  of  Italian  origin. 

Six  Copies 

of  this  issue  are  in  stock. 

"The  Slav  in  America" 

was  the  title  of  a  second  special 
immigrant  number  of 

CHARITIES 

issued  on  December  8,  1904. 
The  touches  of  nature  which  make  Slavs 
akin  to  the  rest  of  the  world  abound  in  the 
seventeen  signed  articles  of  this  number. 

Five  Copies 

are  left. 

These  remaining  Issues  may  be  obtained  for 
titty  cents  each  by  addressing 

105  E.  22d  Street  THE    SI1WVFY  35  Dearborn  Street 
New  York  IIC    3LRTCI       Chicago,  III. 


A  Special  issue  ,if  the  Survey  on 

THE    JUVENILE   COURT 

Price  25  Cents 


"For  disturbing  thi  public  p«ce." 

THIS  issue  makes  splendid  material  for  those 
wishing  to  organize  a  juvenile  court,  or  to 
arouse  or  increase  interest  in  one  already  exist- 
ing. Invaluable  to  public  speakers  and  to  those 
preparing  programs  on  any  subject  connected 
with  children.  PRICE 

One  copy,  25  cents 

10  copies  at  20c.  each,    $2.00     50  copies  at  15c.  each,  $7.50 

25  copies  at  18c.  each,      4.50    100  copies  at  12c.  each,  12.00 

Send  check,  money  oider  or  2c.  stamps  to 

105  East  22d  Street 
NEWIYORK 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


This  year  marks  the  third  or  fourth 
season  since  the  cry  for  a  sane  Fourth 
of  July  was  first  raised.  Until  1909  the 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  few  and 
scattered.  Last  year  the  demand  for  a 
safe  and  sane  celebration  began  to  assume 
respectable  if  not  imposing  proportions. 
The  pioneer  work  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
began  to  tell.  Cleveland  showed  that  the 
Springfield  method  of  celebrating  the  day 
( ould  be  successfully  used  in  a  large  com- 
munity. 

For  two  months  or  so  before  Independ- 
ence Day  this  year  there  was  conducted  a 
widespread  campaign  of  agitation  for  a 
modified  method  of  honoring  the  birth- 
day of  our  country.  A  very  much  larger 
number  of  cities  this  year  restricted  the 
sale  of  giant  firecrackers  and  revolvers 
than  ever  before.  It  is  reasonably  fair, 
therefore,  to  try  to  measure  the  results  of 
all  the  effort  to  secure'  a  sensible  and  ra- 
tional observance  of  the  day. 

As  was  said  by  the  Boston  Herald  the 
"chief  commendation  and  congratulation 
are  due  for  what  was  not  present" — 
hurrying  ambulances,  crowded  hospitals, 
doctors'  and  undertakers'  bills.  In  Bos- 
ton, although  the  Chicago  Tribune  says 
that  the  "list  of  injured  is  up  to  its  pre- 
vious bad  record,"  there  was  nevertheless 
a  substantial  improvement.  From  6  p.  M. 
July  3  to  midnight  July  4  the  five  main 
hospitals  of  the  city  in  1909  reported  126 
accidents  from  revolvers,  firecrackers, 
etc..  while  this  year  there  were  but  thirty- 
three.  There  was  a  decrease  of  eighteen 
in  the  number  of  fire  alarms  or  from 
fifty-six  to  thirty-eight.  The  total  loss 
from  the  fires  was  estimated  at  about 
$4,620.  This  shows  that  there  was  a  very 
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gratifying  decrease  in  serious  accidents 
though  the  total  number  reported  was 
as  large  as  ever. 

President  Taft  was  the  drawing  card 
at  the  celebration  in  Boston  which  was 
so  quiet  that  there  wasn't  noise  enough 
all  day  long  to  satisfy  the  boys  of  an  up- 
state town.  The  president  reviewed  the 
military  and  civic  parade  which  200,000 
people  watched.  The  cities  of  Cambridge 
and  Boston  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
show  of  fireworks  on  the  Charles  River 
Basin.  Other  features  were  athletic 
games  and  choral  singing  on  the  Com- 
mon. 

In  New  York  passengers  from  Europe 
who  landed  on  the  Fourth  from  steamers 
bearing  the  patriotic  names  of  America, 
Martha  Washington  and  George  Wash- 
ington could  scarcely  realize  that  the 
quiet  observance  was  not  a  dream.  Had 
they  come  home  earlier  they  would 
have  found  that  in  the  month  preced- 
ing there  was  scarcely  any  of  the 
usual  prelude  of  -noise.  The  number 
killed  in 'New  York,  five,  as  reported  up 
to  midnight  of  July  5,  was  the  same  for 
1908,  1909,  and  1910.  The  number  in- 
jured, however,  has  decreased  from  168 
in  1908  to  ninety-seven  this  year.  The 
fatalities  with  one  exception  were  from 
revolver  bullets,  while  one  person  was 
hit  on  the  head  by  a  bomb  that  came 
down  without  exploding.  This  happened 
at  the  city's  exhibition  of  fireworks.  The 
ordinary  accidents  from  fireworks  were 
very  much  fewer.  There  were  but 
thirty-eight  fires  as  compared  to  149  last 
year. 

In  Philadelphia,  an  old  style  celebra- 
t;on  resulted  in  a  casualty  list  that  is  the 
largest  on  record  for  that  city — 482  in- 
jured. Next  to  Philadelphia,  Bridgeport, 
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Conn.,  had  the  largest  number  of  acci- 
dents with  183,  or  more  than  Chicago- 
with  twenty-six,  Baltimore,  twelve,  or 
St.  Louis,  thirty-eight.  Danbury,  Conn., 
reported  ninety-five  accidents  and  Strat- 
ford in  the  same  state  overtopped  that 
figure  by  three.  Milwaukee  had  a  heavy 
list  of  accidents — 115.  Cleveland  dis- 
tinguished itself  for  the  second  time  by 
having  not  a  single  death  or  serious 
accident  to  report,  showing  that  the  rec- 
ord of  last  year  was  not  a  mere  chance, 

A  novel  feature  of  the  celebration  in 
Cleveland  was  the  participation  of  the 
Chinese  residents.  The  Chinese  raised 
$4,000,  sent  a  representative  to  Califor- 
nia, secured  elaborate  and  costly  cos- 
tumes and  appeared  in  the  parade.  All 
this  they  did  on  their  own  responsibility. 

Outside  of  Philadelphia  and  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  New  England  the 
Fourth  of  July  passed  away  with  far 
fewer  casualties  than  formerly.  Up  to 
midnight  of  July  5  there  were  reported 
forty-two  deaths  as  compared  to  sixty- 
two  last  year.  There  were  2,484  injured 
which  is  a  marked  decrease  from  the 
3.246  of  last  year.  The  work  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  and  of  the 
Playground  Association  of  America  sup- 
ported by  the  enthusiastic  help  of  the 
press  and  of  local  bodies  has  even  yet 
only  borne  practical  results  in  cities  here 
and  there.  The  returns,  however,  show 
that  the  fatalities  of  the  day  can  be 
checked.  They  well  warrant  the  agitation 
that  has  been  made  and  show  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  further  progress. 

CHICAGO'S    SANE    FOURTH 
WORSE   THAN    OLD    KIND 

But  the  credit  to  the  profit  side  of  the 
account  of  the  day  is  strangely  offset  by 
unexpected  dangers  and  losses  both  to 
property  and  person,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  anticipated  and  are  likely  to  be 
overlooked  in  striking  the  balance. 

Chicago  has  had  one  of  the  most  pecul- 
iar of  these  experiences.  The  movement 
for  a  better  observance  of  the  day  was 
under  the  auspices  of  "The  Sane  Fourth 
Association/'  to  which,  however,  the  As- 
sociation of  Commerce,  other  kindred 
bodies,  and  the  city  administration  were 


active  allies.  To  make  an  overwhelm- 
ing diversion  for  the  people,  a  United 
States  Army  tournament  was  arranged 
for  ten  days,  July  4-14,  at  Grant  Park  on 
the  lake  front  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  Major  General  Frederick  Dent 
Grant,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Lakes.  Several  thousands  of 
troops — infantry,  cavalry,  artillery  and 
engineers,  signal  and  hospital  corps- 
were  brought  from  Fort  Sheridan  and 
other  military  stations  and  encamped  at 
this  most  central  and  conspicuous  point 
in  Chicago.  Seats  for  40,000  spectators 
flanked  the  great  arena.  Advertisements 
in  the  press  and  on  the  billboards  attract- 
ed a  very  large  part  of  the  population  to 
the  most  dangerously  congested  section 
of  the  city.  This,  of  itself,  enormously 
increased  the  danger  and  difficulty  in 
managing  the  traffic.  The  police  prohi- 
bition of  the  use  of  firecrackers,  pistols 
and  detonating  devices  greatly  dimin- 
ished both  the  noise  and  the  casualties 
usually  resulting  from  their  abuse. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  day  wore  on,  "display" 
pyrotechnics  were  substituted  for  the  pro- 
hibited explosives.  This  resulted  in 
the  largest  number  of  fire  alarms  to 
which  the  department  has  ever  responded 
since  the  great  fire.  There  were  39  in  the 
morning,  121  from  noon  to  midnight,  and 
26  from  midnight  to  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  186  fire  alarms  in  all.  From 
the  fire  marshal's  point  of  view  the 
"sane"  Fourth  was  considerably  worse 
than  the  "same"  Fourth,  which  the  man- 
ufacturers of  fireworks  confidentially  ad- 
vised the  people  to  observe  and  "not  get 
left." 

The  quiet  thus  attained  in  the  outlying 
residence  parts  of  town  was  offset  by 
the  increase  for  ten  days  of  the  over- 
crowding of  the  business  center,  together 
with  the  rattle  of  rifles  and  the  roar  of 
artillery  at  the  camp. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  improvement 
in  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  on  which 
the  emphasis  was  deliberately  laid  upon 
making  sport  of  all  the  accouterments 
nnd  maneuvers  of  war,  as  a  substitute 
for  childish  glee  over  the  flash  of  fire- 
crackers and  the  crack  of  the  torpedo, 
although  an  historical  pageant  with 
tableaux  floats  was  a  relieving  feature. 
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The  arrival  of  the  champion  Negro 
pugilist  from  his  combat  at  Reno,  led 
the  chief  of  police  to  prohibit  the  tri- 
umphal procession  with  which  the  Negro 
and  other  sporting  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation proposed  to  welcome  him  home. 
This  wise  action  was  everywhere  justified 
as  a  preventive  of  race  strife. 

But  a  still  greater  public  menace  was 
precipitated  upon  the  city  by  the  lax  mili- 
tary discipline,  and  that  of  the  park  po- 
lice, which  led  to  shocking  aggressions 
upon  young  girls  by  the  soldiers.  This 
wholesale  debauchery  was  quickly  dis- 
covered by  an  inquiry,  quietly  and 
promptly  instituted  by  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association.  The  commandant 
of  the  camp  and  the  park  police  took 
increased  but  belated  precautions,  all  too 
late  to  prevent  irreparable  personal  loss 
in  many  homes.  Still  more  aggressive 
measures  were  taken  by  the  general  su- 
perintendent of  police  to  protect  his 
frontier  against  these  concerted  attacks 
of  vice  from  the  park  and  camp  area  in 
front  and  from  the  questionabe  "hotels" 
in  the  rear. 

As  "The  Sane  Fourth  Association,  In- 
corporated" is  a  permanent  body,  and 
includes  some  of  the  foremost,  aggressive 
citizens  in  Chicago's  advance  guard  of 
real  progress,  it  may  be  relied  upon  to 
work,  with  all  who  share  its  patriotic  pur- 
pose, in  suggesting  a  still  saner  Fourth 
next  year.  No  safer  or  more  accessible 
points  of  attraction  could  be  utilized  in 
the  fulfilment  of  this  purpose  than  the 
greater  and  smaller  parks  and  recreation 
centers  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
city,  and  no  more  willing  or  effective  co- 
operation could  be  secured  to  this  end 
than  that  of  the  four  park  commissions 
having  them  in  charge.  And  yet  this  year 
one  of  these  bodies  actually  closed  the 
playgrounds  on  the  Fourth  of  July  to  give 
the  employes  a  holiday! 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  CLINIC 
AT  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE 

A  psychological  clinic  for  children  who 
are  backward  in  school  work  pr  diffi- 
cult to  control  or  who  have  minor  motor 
defects  has  been  established  as  part  of 
the  summer  work  at  Teachers'  College, 


Columbia  University.  Stevenson  Smith, 
professor  of  psychology  in  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  is  to  give  demonstrations 
of  cases  to  the  class  in  the  psychology 
of  childhood.  He  examines  children  at 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  Amsterdam  avenue 
and  Sixtieth  street,  New  York  at  2  p.  M. 
every  day  except  Saturday. 

The  department  of  educational  psy- 
chology of  Teachers'  College  hopes  to  aid 
parents,  teachers,  and  social  workers  by 
suggesting  methods  of  training  and  treat- 
ment that  are  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  each  special  case.  The  service  is  of- 
fered free  of  charge  and  teachers  in  the 
vacation  schools  and  those  in  charge  of 
fresh  air  outings  undoubtedly  know  chil- 
dren who  need  this  expert  advice.  In  a 
distressingly  large  proportion  of  cases 
parents  trust  that  the  backwardness  or 
peculiarities  of  their  children  will  be  out- 
grown in  time.  To  neglect  mental  de- 
fects is  just  as  serious  as  to  be  careless 
of  a  child's  physical  welfare.  In  both 
cases  prompt  and  early  attention  is  al- 
most the  only  hope  for  cure. 

The  study  and  treatment  of  children 
who  are  markedly  unusual  is  very  recent, 
at  least  in  the  more  scientific  aspects  of 
the  problem.  Of  late  years  school  au- 
thorities have  come  to  realize  that  these 
children  need  special  treatment  and 
teaching  and  that  the  exact  causes  of 
their  condition  are  not  found  out  either 
in  the  school  or  by  the  parents.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  psychological  clinic  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  attracted 
wide  attention  to  this  new  field  of  study. 
The  work  that  has  been  started  in  New 
York  is  for  that  city  of  a  pioneer  nature. 
The  Teachers'  College  Clinic  for  the 
present  is  temporary  and  is  to  continue 
only  until  August  12.  The  work  is  con- 
fined to  examination  and  advice.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  conduct  the  instruc- 
tion of  defective  children  except  in  the 
case  of  speech  defects.  The  college  au- 
thorities hope  to  determine  by  this  experi- 
ment whether  a  permanent  psychological 
clinic  is  needed.  It  is  their  intention 
also  to  try  to  determine  the  best  kinds 
of  tests  to  apply  for  discovering  mental 
defects  and  to  observe  the  effectiveness 
of  the  treatment  recommended  for  the 
children  examined. 


OPEN    AIR    CLASS    ROOM,  PAWTUCKET,  R.   I., 
Showing  method  of  adjusting  windows  to    admit    as    much    air    as    possible. 


OPEN-AIR    ROOM 
IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

"One  open-air  room  in  every  new 
school  building"  is  the  policy  which  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
officially  adopted  at  its  meeting  on  July 
12.  This  slogan  was  framed  by  Frank 
O.  Draper,  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  committee  on  school  property  ap- 
proved of  the  recommendation  and  the 
architect  who  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
new  school  building  was  instructed  to 
incorporate  in  his  drawings  an  open-air 
room  even  before  the  full  board  had 
taken  final  action  on  the  proposal.  Paw- 
tucket  opened  its  first  fresh  air  school  in 
May  and  is  therefore  quite  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  ranks  of  the  cities  that  can 
boast  of  this  new  feature  of  an  up-to- 
date  school  system.  But  this  bustling  city 
in  northern  Rhode  Island  has  taken  a 
most  advanced  if  not  as  yet  unique  posi- 
tion in  deciding  to  make  special  provis- 
ion in  every  school  for  children  with  a 
predisposition  to  tuberculosis. 

Pawtucket  also  illustrates  how  quickly 
public  sentiment  can  be  created  in  favor 
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of  providing  fresh  air  for  children  in  the 
schools.  Two  years  ago  an  effort  was 
made  to  convert  a  small  schoolhouse  into 
an  open-air  school.  Surrounding  prop- 
erty owners  who  "didn't  care  to  have  a 
lot  of  sick  children  in  their  back  yards" 
killed  the  plan  temporarily.  A  year  ago 
a  tuberculosis  exhibit  was  held  in  the 
city  and  as  an  indirect  result  Pawtucket 
now  has  one  of  the  best  open-air  schools 
in  the  country. 

The  preparations  for  the  fresh  air 
school  that  opened  last  May  were  vrrv 
thorough.  Nurses  visited  all  the  families 
where  there  was  tuberculosis  and  brought 
the  children  to  the  examining  physician, 
who  selected  for  the  special  class  those 
having  the  worst  family  history.  Care- 
ful examination  was  also  made  for  the 
nurpose  of  treatment  which  was  actually 
given  for  defective  vision,  enlarged  ton- 
sils, adenoids  and  decayed  teeth.  The 
children  are  weighed  once  a  month  and 
their  -blood  tested  every  six  months. 
There  are  individual  towels,  soap,  and 
drinking  cups.  As  is  very  usual  in 
schools  of  this  character,  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  diet. 

July  16,  1910. 
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The  photograph  reproduced  here  shows 
very  clearly  the  arrangement  and  con- 
struction of  the  windows.  These  are  on 
three  sides  of  the  room  and  are  three 
feet  by  eight.  They  are  raised  and  low- 
ered by  pulleys  attached  to  the  ceiling 
five  feet  from  the  wall.  The  rope  is 
fastened  to  the  window  near  the  bottom. 
The  top  is  attached  to  a  swivel,  so  that 
on  pulling  the  rope  the  window  swings 
forward  and  up,  an  arrangement  which 
gives  almost  perfect  adjustability  and 
permits  ready  adaptation  to  the  weather. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY1 

Reviewed  by  NORMAN  E.  DITMAN,  M.  D. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  development  of 
interest  in  public  health  in  this  country, 
any  treatise  dealing  with  that  subject  in 
a  scientific  way,  or  in  a  way  calculated 
to  enhance  the  public  knowledge  in  the 
matter,  is  timely  and  of  great  benefit. 

Important  as  is  the  subject  of  cen- 
tralization of  control  in  a  national  de- 
partment, the  maximum  efficiency  of 
practical  public  health  administration  re- 
quires the  existence  of  smaller  units  to 
control  local  conditions.  No  unit  fur- 
nishes an  aspect  more  complex,  or  one 
calling  for  greater  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  control  of  its  health  prob- 
lems, than  does  the  city. 

In  The  Health  of  the  City,  Hollis  God- 
frey has  been  keenly  appreciative  of  the 
complexity  of  this  problem  and  of  the 
importance  of  its  social  aspects.  He 
tersely  puts  it:  "The  complex  latter-day 
organism,  the  city,  when  injured  in  one 
fiber,  transmits  the  hurt  throughout  its 
frame.  Whether  we  wish  it  or  no,  to 
keep  ourselves,  we  must  be  our  brother's 
keeper.  Only  when  we  strive  to  guard 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves  are  our  own 
walls  secure." 

In  a  subject  so  vast,  it  may  be  that  any 
exposition  short  enough  to  be  of  popular 
interest  must  lack  comprehensiveness. 
The  author  shows  himself  conscious  of 
omissions,  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 

'The  Health  of  the  City.  By  Hollis  Godfrey. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  New  York,  1910.  Pp. 
372.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  THE  SCRVEY,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York, 
for  $1.25  or  it  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  for  $1.35. 
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when  these  essays  were  collected  in  book 
form  under  its  present  title,  other  of  the 
city's  great  health  problems  could  not 
have  been  alluded  to,  even  if  but  briefly. 
For  example,  important  as  are  the  sub- 
jects of  ice,  noise,  and  sewer  gas,  the 
somewhat  tiresome  volume  of  minutiae 
on  these  subjects  might  well  have  been 
curtailed  to  make  room  for  such  vastly 
important  subjects  influencing  the  city's 
health  as  alcoholism,,  venereal  diseases, 
insanity,  industrial  diseases  and  prevent- 
able accidents,  the  aspects  of  personal  hy- 
giene involving  public  baths,  play- 
grounds, gymnasia,  and  the  ever  present 
specter  of  community  life,  contagious  dis- 
eases. The  story  of  the  city's  health  is 
surely  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  the  field  of  child  hygiene,  involving; 
medical  supervision  of  school  children, 
day  nurseries  and  milk  depots,  and  child 
labor.  These  omissions  through  limita- 
tion of  space  may,  however,  well  be  for- 
given. Especially  timely  are  Mr.  God- 
frey's views  on  the  control  of  the  city's 
food  supply.  He  appeals  for  municipal 
'markets,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
insure  increased  thoroughness  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  food,  the  condition  of  those 
who  handle  it,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation to  the  consumer.  He  recognizes 
the  importance  of  food  in  its  economic 
and  social  aspects,  emphasizing  its  value 
in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  work- 
ing unit  of  industry — man,  commending 
such  efforts  as  have  been  made  to  in- 
crease efficiency  by  employers  and  by 
working-men,  and  championing  the  voca- 
tional school  which  trains  girls  to  cook, 
to  understand  the  choice  of  foods  and  to 
unravel  some  of  the  thousand  problems  of 
household  economics. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  city's  air,  the 
subject  of  air  in  the  subways  is  especially 
interesting  to  New  York.  Assume  the 
facts  that  the  respiratory  waste  products 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  are  daily 
excreted  in  this  tunnel;  that  the  infec- 
tious germ  life  from  coughing,  sneezing, 
and  soiled  clothing  escapes  the  germicidal 
effect  of  direct  sunlight ;  that  twenty-five 
tons  of  iron  and  steel  are  ground  into 
powder  every  month ;  and  that  no  ade- 
quate attempt  is  made  to  remove  this  irri- 
tating mass  of  dust  which  is  daily  collect- 
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ing  in  greater  amounts;  and  we  have  a 
vision  of  a  future  condition  which  it  will 
indeed  require  a  brave  man  to  face  with 
indifference. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  the 
publication  of  this  book,  it  would  be  am- 
ply justified  by  the  attention  it  gives  to 
the  matter  of  housing,  a  subject  of  basic 
and  fundamental  importance  and  one  un- 
til recently  much  neglected.  Figures, 
though  usually  tiresome,  are  unusually 
eloquent  when  we  are  told  that  the 
death  rate  of  children  per  1,000  in  the 
crowded  city  of  Birmingham  is  331, 
while  in  the  model  village  of  Bourneville 
it  is  but  sixty-five,  and  that  the  death- 
rate  per  1,000  of  families  living  in  one 
and  two-room  houses  is  twenty-seven 
against  eleven  for  those  living  in  houses 
of  five  rooms  or  over. 

Various  cures  for  these  sores  of  civil- 
ization are  presented  :  The  German  Zone 
System,  for  example,  and  the  English 
housing  act,  and  the  Garden  Cities  of 
England;  cheap  rapid  transit  by  four- 
track  subways,  and  the  workmen's  trains 
of  Belgium. 

The  lessons  for  New  Yorkers  and  for 
residents  of  other  cities  to  derive  from 
all  this  is  very  direct  and  important. 
Such  books  are  most  opportune  and  wel- 
come. If  Mr.  Godfrey  has  still  left 
some  things  for  others  to  discuss,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  omissions  will  act 
beneficially  as  a  stimulus  to  others  to 
carry  on  the  torch  of  enlightenment  he 
bears  so  well. 

ROCHESTER'S  CIVIC  BAN- 
QUET 

EDWIN  A.  RUMBALL 

"The  City  of  the  Glad  Hand"  has  ex- 
tended it  cordially  to  its  new  citizens. 
On  Independence  Day,  for  the  first  time 
in  America — better  say,  in  the  world— 
the  city  clubs  received  the  newly  natural- 
ized citizens  at  dinner  in  the  banquet  hall 
of  one  of  the  large  hotels.  Rochester  is 
ever  a  pioneer.  Governor  Hughes's 
praise  of  Rochester  as  "buttressing  the 
foundations  of  democracy"  is  still  ring- 
ing in  its  ears,  but  this  last  expression  of 
civic  comradeship  is  the  top-stone  of  the 


buttress.  The  New  Voters'  Festival  of 
Boston  told  the  younger  city  what  to  do, 
but  boy-like  it  decided  itself  how  to  do  it. 

Two  hundred  men,  Italians,  Russians, 
Germans  and  Englishmen,  have  been 
naturalized  in  the  city  since  the  last 
Fourth  of  July.  A  few  of  the  most  in- 
terested of  these  met  the  committee  a 
fortnight  beforehand,  and  were  sent  forth 
to  deliver  to  the  rest  of  the  two  hundred 
a  personal  invitation.  Later,  a  reply- 
postal  was  sent  to  each  man,  and  it  was 
known  how  many  would  be  present. 

At  the  banquet  no  two  club  members 
were  to  be  seen  together.  The  Italian 
laborer  and  the  leading  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sat  side  by  side, 
and  every  table  was  a  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion. This  comradeship  went  happily  on 
to  the  end.  It  was  the  great  feature  of 
the  feast.  Some  cities  may  preach  to 
their  new  citizens,  but  Rochester  said. 
"First,  the  glad  hand!" 

At  the  end  of  the  dinner  the  address 
of  welcome  was  given  by  the  president 
of  the  Common  Council,  and  to  this  came 
a  frank,  able  response  from  one  of  the 
new  citizens.  There  followed  two  clear, 
bright  speeches  from  a  Jewish  lawyer 
and  a  Catholic  priest,  comrades  all.  Then 
every  man  in  the  room  stood  on  his  feet, 
clasped  the  hands  of  the  men  on  either 
side  and  repeated  the  old  Freeman's 
Oath:  "I  do  solemnly  bind  myself  that 
I  will  give  my  vote  and  suffrage  as  I  shall 
judge  in  my  own  conscience  may  best 
conduce  to  the  public  weal."  Then,  still 
clasping  hands,  all  sang  "My  country,  'tis 
of  thee." 

Outside  of  the  hotel,  men  and  boys 
were  celebrating  the  victories  of  Old 
Glory  with  cannon  and  cracker.  With- 
in, it  seemed  as  though  a  beautiful  dream 
had  come  true,  and  the  celebration  of  a 
New  Glory  had  begun.  "Yes,  East  and 
West,  and  North  and  South,  the  palm 
and  the  pine,  the  pole  and  the  equator, 
the  crescent  and  the  cross  —  how  the 
Great  Alchemist  melts  and  fuses  them 
with  his  purging  flame !  And  what  is  the 
glory  of  Rome  and  Jerusalem  where  all 
nations  and  races  come  to  worship  and 
look  back,  compared  with  the  glory  of 
America  where  all  races  and  nations 
come  to  labor  and  look  forward !" 
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TAXATION    AND   THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

LIVING  CONDITIONS  IN 

AMERICAN  CITIES 

BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH 


Philanthropic  agencies  in  most  cities 
in  America  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
that  the  most  important  step  in  organiz- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  poor  is  to 
cease  their  own  efforts  and  to  stop  at- 
tempting to  lay  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
few  public-spirited  citizens  the  burden 
of  supporting  city  government.  The  era 
of  worry  over  efficiency  in  giving  is  grad- 
ually growing  to  a  close  and  the  com- 
munity's consciousness  appreciates  that 
reliance  upon  the  chance  charity  of  a  few 
is  no  substitute  and  never  can  be  for  the 
social  responsibility  for  needs  which 
must  be  carefully  estimated  and  carefully 
provided  for.  No  American  city  can 
develop  normally  or  insure  the  living  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  highest  effi- 
ciency of  its  citizens  under  the  present 
system  of  local  taxation,  no  matter  how 
effectively  administered. 

The  problem  of  living  is  a  problem  of 
outgo  as  well  as  income.  It  is  generally 
realized  that  taxes,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, form  an  extremely  large  item  in  the 
budget  of  the  average  family,  especially 
in  our  large  cities.  Municipal  taxes 
are  so  high  that  they  constitute  a  very 
heavy  item  in  that  budget.  Because  the 
landlord  apparently  pays  the  taxes,  the 
fight  has  been  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant.  Nevertheless,  both  landlord 
and  tenant  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  burden  of  taxation  upon  real  estate 
and  the  consequent  burden  upon  the  ten- 
ant when  the  tax  is  ultimately  shifted 
upon  him.  Advocates  of  the  single  tax 
have  failed  to  appreciate  that  in  most 
American  cities  enormous  fortunes  have 
already  been  created,  founded  usually 
upon  some  special  privilege;  that  any 
effort  to  throw  all  the  cost  of  city  govern- 
ment upon  land  is  to  exempt  acquired 
wealth  from  its  full  share  of  taxation 
for  municipal  government,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  much  land  is  already  so 
valuable  that  to  increase  its  value  is 
absolutely  unwise  from  a  social  point  of 
view. 
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During  the  recent  municipal  campaign 
in  New  York  the  republican  candidate 
for  mayor  was  asked  whether  it  is  not 
true  that  since  $800  is  the  minimum  upon 
which  a  man  and  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren under  working  age  can  exist  in 
most  sections  of  New  York,1  and  since 
thousands  if  not  scores  of  thousands  of 
families  are  receiving  less  than  $800  a 
year,  every  cent  in  taxes  taken  from  these 
families  is  practically  injustice  and  means 
that  the  community  will  have  to  give 
them  or  rather  make  up  to  them  in  the 
form  of  some  larger  social  program  than 
at  present  conceived,  the  essentials  of  a 
normal  life.  Mr.  Bannard  admitted  that 
this  is  a  correct  assumption  and  it  may 
have  been  the  reason  for  his  advocating 
the  principle  of  the  minimum  wage  at  a 
speech  in  Cooper  Union. 

The  two  subjects  are,  of  course,  inti- 
mately related  and  the  outstanding  fact 
in  connection  with  taxation  in  Ameri- 
can municipalities  today  is  that  with  no 
reasonabla  living  wage,  and  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  families  actually  upon  the 
verge  of  dependence  and  thousands  be- 
low the  line  of  dependence,  any  taxes 
which  they  pay  are  merely  an  expendi- 
ture which  the  government  must  make 
up  to  them  in  some  form  later. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  escape  from 
the  theory  of  ability  to  pay  as  the  proper 
principle  for  taxation  if  we  are  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  living  in  our 
cities  within  the  next  few  years.  In 
New  York,  for  instance,  approximately 
$100,000,000  was  raised  by  taxes  upon 
real  estate  out  of  a  total  budget,  in  1908, 
of  $143,000,000.  In  1910.  about  $106,- 
835,000  out  of  the  total  budget  of  ap- 
proximately $163,000,000,  or  about  five- 
eighths  of  the  total,  is  raised  by  taxation 
upon  real  estate.  The  greater  part  of  this 
tax  is  shifted  upon  the  tenants,  and  in 

1  For  R  detailed  study,  see  The  Standard  of 
Living  Arnons:  Worklngmen's  Families  In  New 
\ork  City.  By  Robert  Colt  Chapln.  Russell  S'age 
Foundation  Publication.  The  book  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  THE  SURVEY,  or  It  will  be 
sent,  postpaid,  for  $2. 
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the  case  of  the  poor  tenant  represents  an 
almost  unendurable  burden.  While  it 
is  not  claimed  for  a  moment  that  if  this 
tax  on  real  estate  could  be  removed  the 
tenants  would  necessarily  receive  all  the 
benefit,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent  that 
so  long  as  it  is  one  of  the  charges  upon 
real  estate,  there  is  no  probability  that 
the  tenants  will  escape  payment  if  there 
be  stable  competition. 

That  $800  is  the  minimum  wage  upon 
which  a  man  can  support  himself,  his 
wife  and  three  children  under  working 
age  in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  most 
of  Brooklyn  we  have  admitted,  and  even 
so,  only  if  he  is  most  prudent  and  provi- 
dent. In  the  light  of  this  fact  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  city  itself  pays 
its  unskilled  workers,  several  thousand 
in  all — street  sweepers,  stablemen,  day 
laborers,  etc. — only  two  dollars  a  day 
and  usually  twenty-five  cents  an  hour 
for  overtime — that  is,  if  a  man  works 
every  day  in  the  year,  including  Sundays, 
only  $730,  or  $70  less  than  enough  to 
maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and  a  family 
of  three,  if  he  is  the  only  wage  earner  in 
the  family,  and  $626  or  $174  less  than 
enough  to  maintain  them  if  he  does  not 
work  on  Sundays  or  overtime.1 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany pays  from  $1.80  to  $2.80  a  day  with 
a  small  allowance  for  uniforms;  that  is, 
$563.40  to  $876.40.  or  from  $236.60 
deficit  to  a  possible  surplus  of  $76.40, 
provided  the  families  exert  every  pos- 
sible precaution,  the  utmost  care,  and  do 
not  indulge  in  sickness. 

Bulletin  101  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  states  that  in  1905 
the  average  wages  of  464,716  wage  earn- 
ers in  factories  in  New  York  city  was  as 
follows : 

Of    339,221     in    Manhattan    and    the 

Bronx     $536.75 

Of  104,995   in   Brooklyn 51 9.42 

Of     14,905  in  Queens 566.28 

Of  5,595  in  Richmond  549.21 

'Since  this  was  written  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  has  voted  to  make  the  mini- 
mum \va«e  of  day  laborers  In  the  employ  of  the 
city  ?'- ..".ii  :UH!  to  try  to  Increase  It  to  $3  In  the 
next  budget.  Under  our  present  system  of  tax- 
ation this  proper  Increase  will  be  largely  paid  by 
the  people  who  can  least  afford  It.  The  man  on 
$600  a  year  will  be  taxed  to  help  pay  the  $930 
which  the  city  employee  needs,  to  live  on  and 
save  a  little ! 


It  is  not  claimed,  of  course,  that  all 
of  the  wage  earners  are  heads  of  families 
nor  that  all  of  them  have  a  decent  num- 
ber of  children — to  quote  a  Harvard  pro- 
fessor— and  in  order  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  by  births  of  residents, 
that  will  mean  at  least  three.  But  it  is 
apparent  that  it  is  very  risky  to  have 
even  two  if  a  family  wants  to  maintain 
an  American  standard. 

New  forms  of  taxation  are  needed  to- 
permit  the  unskilled  workmen,  i.  e.,  the 
man  earning  less  than  $800  a  year,  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living 
even  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 

No  one  will  claim  that  the  city  can 
conduct  its  normal  functions  with  an 
expenditure  of  less  than  $163.000,000  a 
year,  the  present  budget,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  city  has  spent  on  the  average 
since  consolidation  a  sum  of  $39,281,- 
005.63  more  than  the  apparent  annual 
budget,  since  this  is  the  average  annual 
amount  of  corporate  stock  issued  since 
consolidation  up  to  and  including  1908. 
In  1909  about  $70,000.000  worth  of  cor- 
porate stock  was  issued.  From  Janu- 
ary i,  1898,  to  December  31,  1909,  the 
'  Sinking  Fund  took  about  $88,180,355.51 
at  3  per  cent  to  run  from  ten  to  fifty 
years. 

The  social  significance  of  paying  for 
goods  or  even  for  permanent  improve- 
ments by  the  issue  of  corporate  stock  is 
tremendous.  $1,000,000  of  corporate 
stock  to  run  fifty  years  at  4  per  cent  if 
sold  at  par  means  that  for  the  use  of 
$1,000,000  the  city  will  actually  pay  $2,- 
450,000  since  interest  at  4  per  cent  means 
an  expenditure  of  $40.000  every  year  and 
$9.000  every  year  to  the  Sinking  Fund, 
that  is,  practically  5  per  cent  interest, 
totaling  $1,450,000  for  the  fifty  years. 

Real  estate,  that  is  land  and  buildings, 
is  always  the  residual  legatee  of  the  cost 
of  running  the  city.  The  Board  of  Al- 
dermen is  required  by  the  charter,  after 
the  receipts  from  the  various  sources  of 
revenue  are  estimated  for  the  following 
year,  to  determine  the  tax  levy  or  rate 
of  taxation. 

The  main  sources  of  revenue  for  New 
York  city  in  1908  were  as  follows : 
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Tax  on  land   $62,494,575.13 

Tax  on  buildings   37,495,017.09 


Total  tax  on  ordinary  real  es- 
tate    99,989,592.22 

Tax  on  special  franchises 8,017,257.50 

Tax  on  real  estate  of  corpora- 
tions    1,445,418.58 

Tax  on  personal  property   7,088,827.81 


Total    $116,541,096.11 

Bank  tax   3,127,004. 

Mortgage  and  excise  taxes 9,165,605. 

Interest  on  back  taxes 1,248,911. 

Water   revenue    3,427,003. 

School  moneys  from  the  state.  1,537,825. 
Rapid  Transit  Railroad  rentals  1,504,334. 
Additional   revenue   from  mar- 
kets, fees,  etc 2,748,302. 


Total $22,758.984. 

116,541,096.11 

Grand   total $139,300,080.11 

In  1909  the  debt  service  including  in- 
terest on  the  city  debt,  redemption  of  the 
city  debt  and  instalments  payable  amount- 
ed to  $47,233,078.35  out  of  a  total  budget 
of  $156,545,148.14;  and  in  1910  the  debt 
service  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $46,- 
443,695.72  out  of  a  total  budget  of  $163,- 
130,270.37,  in  both  years  about  two- 
sevenths  of  the  total  budget. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  debt  service 
is  a  little  more  than  the  average  issue  of 
corporate  stock  from  1898  to  1908  in- 
clusive, and,  further,  that  the  increase  in 
corporate  stock  issued  will  shortly  add 
to  the  city  debt  service  enough  to  bring 
it  up  materially.  Thus  the  issues  de- 
manded of  the  present  administration  for 
various  public  improvements,  subways, 
schools,  water  supply,  etc.,  will  total  at 
least  $200,000,000  to  be  expended  prob- 
ably within  the  next  two  or  three  years 
and  but  little  of  the  city  debt  will  be  paid 
off  during  that  time.  Most  of  this  stock 
will  be  issued  for  forty  or  fifty  years  and 
from  the  present  indications  at  at  least 
4  per  cent.  Granting  for  the  sake  of  con- 
servatism that  the  Sinking  Fund  takes 
one-third,  or  $66,000,000,  of  this  amount 
and  that  the  issues  sell  only  at  par,  it 
will  nevertheless  result  in  increasing  the 
debt  service  to  about  $60,000,000  a  year 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

As  noted  above,  the  total  tax  paid  by 
ordinary  real  estate  and  real  estate  of 
corporations  in  1908  amounted,  in  round 


figures,  to  $101,500,000,  of  which  ordi- 
nary real  estate  paid  $100,000,000  and 
the  debt  service  amounted  to  over  $47,- 
000,000,  or  practically  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  ordinary 
real  estate,  and  apparently  this  proportion 
substantially  is  to  be  maintained  for 
some  time  to  come  if  the  present  methods 
of  paying  the  city's  bills  are  continued, 
thus  shifting  the  cost  on  to  the  poorest 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the  mod- 
erately well  paid. 

This  puts  an  unwarranted  burden  upon 
commerce,  manufacturing  and  industry 
or  else  taxes  the  poor  into  desperate 
poverty. 

It  is  apparent  that  new  sources  of  in- 
come from  those  able  to  pay  are  needed. 
Three  methods  have  been  proposed. 

i,  A  progressive  tax  upon  the  increase 
in  land  values.  The  increases  in  assessed 
values  of  land  in  Greater  New  York  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  are  as  follows : 

From   1906-1907 $196,059,478 

1907-1908 284,271,643 

1908-1909 42,561,710 


Total     $522,892,831 

Average    for    three    years 174,297,610 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
phenomenally  large  increases  in  the  as- 
sessed land  values  from  1906  to  1907  and 
1907  to  1908  are  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  land  had  been  un- 
der-assessed and  was  brought  up  more 
nearly  to  par.  A  fair  average  for  the 
increase  in  land  values  from  year  to  year 
would  be  $60,000,000.  Assuming  that 
$15,000,000  of  this  is  expended  in  the 
construction  of  sewers,  streets,  subways 
or  any  other  public  improvements  and 
therefore  represents  actual  investment 
or  outlay  on  the  part  of  owners  toward 
creating  this  increased  value,  this  amount 
should  be  subtracted  and  leaves  an  an- 
nual net  value  created  primarily  by  the 
efforts  of  the  community  of  $45,000,000. 
That  this  amount  deducted,  $15,000,000, 
represents  the  amount  annually  expend- 
ed is  evident  from  the  fact  that  from  1902 
to  1909  inclusive  (seven  years)  only 
$11,326,775.25  was  expended  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewers  as  certified  by  the 
borough  presidents  for  Greater  New 
York,  or,  including  interest,  a  maximum 
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of  $14,000,000  and  assessed  against  prop- 
erty and  the  costs  of  street  widenings 
assessed  against  property  benefited  from 
1905  to  1908  inclusive  was  $14,705,- 
366.51,  or,  taking  the  average  for  each 
series  of  years,  the  total  charge  against 
the  property  is  only  $5,426,341.63,  and 
we  assume  that  nearly  twice  this  amount 
was  expended  by  private  developers  for 
streets,  sidewalks,  sewers,  etc. 

If,  therefore,  a  tax  upon  increase  of 
land  values  of  25  per  cent  or  one-quarter 
be  levied,  the  city  would  secure  from 
this  source  about  $11,000,000. 

2,  A  graduated  habitation  tax.     The 
Special  Tax  Commission  of  the  state  re- 
ported moreover  in  1907,  a  measure  to 
be  substituted  for  the  personal  property 
tax  known  as  the  graduated  habitation 
tax  on  rental  value,  based  on  the  known 
assessed    value    of    the    homes    of    the 
wealthy,  which  would  yield  at  least  $10,- 
000,000  more  than  the  present  personal 
property  tax,  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
sidered to  yield  a  surplus  of  $10,000,000. 

3,  A  progressive  inheritance  tax.    The 
same   commission   recommended  a   pro- 
gressive   inheritance    tax    which    would 
yield  for  local  purposes  at  least  $10,000,- 
ooo  in  New  York  city. 

These  three  new  sources  of  income, 
therefore,  may  be  expected  to  yield  at 
least  $31,000,000.  These  new  and  avail- 
able sources  of  municipal  income  which 
would  have  been  available  the  year  of 
consolidation,  almost  exactly  equal  the 
average  amount  of  corporate  stock  is- 
sued from  consolidation  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 1905,  that  is,  $241,391.502. 

The  enormous  issues  of  subsequent 
years,  1906-9,  are  to  be  explained  largely 
by  these  facts: 

Actual  waste  of  city  money  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Extravagantly  managed  measures,  such  as 
the  water  supply  and  purchase  of  parks  at 
enormous  cost. 

Failure  to  assess  improvements  upon 
property  benefited  and  failure  to  collect  de- 
linquent taxes. 

In  other  words,  with  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  the  city  could  not  mere- 
ly have  practically  wiped  out  the  city 
debt  but  would  have  consummated  all 
needed  improvements  and  have  kept  the 


tax  rate  upon  general  property  at  about 
two-thirds  of  its  present  rate  for  what 
it  has  actually  done  for  the  citizens. 

This  would  mean  that  the  tax  rate 
upon  the  property  of  the  small  owner 
would  have  been  less  than  $1.25  most  of 
the  time. 

A  progressive  tax  upon  skyscrapers  or 
buildings  with  an  enormous  volume,  and 
hence  giving  a  very  large  earning  capac- 
ity, would  yield  at  least  $5,000,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $36,000,000  almost  imme- 
diately available  for  the  city  from  new 
sources. 

An  unskilled  worker  owning  a  home 
assessed  for  a  total  of  $2,200  (the  land 
for  $600,  building  $1,600)  is  taxed  ap- 
proximately $1.68  per  $100,  or  $36.96. 
In  Brooklyn  the  tax  rate  is  nearly  six 
points  higher  so  his  tax  bill  will  be  about 
$38 — admittedly  nothing  compared  to 
the  service  the  city  renders  him  in  edu- 
cating his  children.  If,  however,  the  un- 
skilled wage  earner  earns  only  $700  a 
year,  has  three  young  children  and  is 
one  of  twenty  families  living  in  a  tene- 
ment assessed  for  $25,000  on  land  worth 
$20,000,  a  total  of  $45,000,  he  will  have 
to  pay  approximately  one-twentieth  of 
all  the  tax  on  the  property,  that  is,  in 
Manhattan,  one-twentieth  of  $756,  or 
$37.80.  This  is  in  his  rent  and  he 
doesn't  see  it,  but  under  normal  condi- 
tinos  he  pays  it  just  the  same. 

If,  however,  the  tax  upon  the  home 
of  the  man  earning  $800  a  year  is  re- 
duced from  $1.71  to  $i  he  will  be  saved 
a  total  on  a  home  worth  $2,200  of  $15.62, 
a  week's  wages  or  one-fifty-second  of  his 
income ;  if  he  is  earning  $700  a  year  and 
is  one  of  twenty  families  paying  the  taxes 
upon  a  tenement  worth  with  the  land 
$45,000  a  year,  he  could  save  $15.62, 
about  seven  days'  work,  or  one-forty- 
third  of  his  annual  earnings  assuming  as 
above  that  he  is  steadily  employed  all  the 
year. 

In  both  cases  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  saving  is  not  really  a  saving  but 
in  the  case  of  the  man  having  a  wife  and 
three  children  to  support  is  in  fact  only 
reducing  the  deficit  upon  which  he  is 
trying  to  bring  up  his  family. 

The  propoed  new  sources  of  taxation, 
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moreover,  do  not  attempt  any  confisca- 
tion; they  merely  diminish  the  income 
derived  by  a  few  from  the  efforts  of  the 
many  and  help  enable  the  unskilled 
worker  to  live  upon  an  American  basis. 

If,  however,  the  whole  cost  of  city 
improvements  year  by  year  as  represent- 
ed in  the  corporate  stock  issued  and  the 
total  cost  of  running  New  York,  i.  e., 
some  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  more 
than  the  present  budget,  be  placed  upon 
the  ordinary  real  estate,  the  burden 
would  be  unendurable  upon  the  wage 
earner  owning  his  own  home,  since  it 
would  represent  an  increase  in  taxes  of 
about  16  per  cent  to  the  maximum  of  $2 
on  full  valuation  permitted  by  the  city 
charter,  and  this  would  represent  in 
many  sections  of  the  city  an  annual  in- 
crease of  taxation  of  nearly  $13  on  a 


house  assessed  at  $2,200,  where  assess- 
ments are  now  low. 

Three  alternatives  or  a  combination 
of  them  are  therefore  open  in  New  York 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living. 

1,  To  compel  manufacturers  and   all 
employers  of  labor  to  pay  the  man  who 
has  reaped  fortunes  from  land,  by  en- 
forcing that  minimum  wage  necessary  to- 
pay  the  land  speculator  his  premium,  for 
this  valuable  land. 

2,  To  prevent  people  who  cannot  main- 
tain themselves  on  exploited  land  from 
coming  here. 

3,  To  equalize  opportunities   for  ex- 
istence by  a  sane  and  conservative  read- 
justment of  the  systems  of  taxation  such 
as  is  suggested  above  as  a  first  and  essen- 
tial step. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


The  New  Hampshire  Branch  of  tho  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  has  published  an  interesting 
wall  card,  containing  in  large  type  a  brief 
quotation  from  Benjamin  Franklin's  Art  of 
Securing  Pleasant  Dreams,  written  in  1798, 
which  forms  a  telling  endorsement  of  the 
modern  open  air  crusade: 

"Another  means  of  preserving  health  to 
be  attended  to  is  tho  having  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  in  your  bed-chamber.  It 
has  been  a  great  mistake,  the  sleeping  in 
rooms  exactly  closed  and  the  beds  surround- 
ed by  curtains.  No  outward  air  that  may 
come  to  you  is  so  unwholesome  as  the  un- 
changed air,  often  breathed,  of  a  close 
chamber.  As  boiling 
water  does  not  grow 
hotter  by  long  boil- 
ing if  the  particles 
that  receive  greater 
heat  can  escape,  so 
living  bodies  do  not 
putrefy,  if  the  par- 
ticles, so  fast  as  they 
become  putrid,  can 
be  thrown  off.  Na- 
ture expels  them  by 
the  pores  of  the  skin 
and  the  lungs,  and  in 
a  free  open  air  they 
are  carried  off,  but  in 
a  close  room  we  re- 
ceive them  again  and 
again  though  they  be- 
come more  and  more 


corrupt.  A  number  of 
persons  crowded  into 
a  small  room  thus 


A  TRAVELING   BILLBOARD. 


One   way    of    using    the    posters    which    the    Na- 
tional  Association   for   the    Study   and    Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  Is  distributing  all  over  the  country, 
spoil  the  air  in  a  few     The  wagon  shown  was  at  Waterford,  N.  Y. 


minutes,  and  even  render  it  mortal*  as  the 
Black  Hole  at  Calcutta.  A  single  person  is- 
said  to  spoil  only  a  gallon  of  air  per  minute, 
and  therefore  requires  a  longer  time  to  spoil 
a  chamberful ;  but  it  is  done,  however,  in  pro- 
portion, and  many  putrid  disorders  hence 
have  their  origin,  It  is  recorded  of  Methuse- 
lah, who,  being  the  longest  liver,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  best  preserved  his  health,  that 
he  slept  always  in  the  open  air;  for  when  he 
had  lived  500  years  an  angel  said  to  him, 
'Arise,  Methuselah,  and  build  thee  an  house, 
for  thou  shalt  live  yet  500  years  longer.'  And 
Methuselah  answered  and  said,  'If  I  am  to- 
live  but  500  years  longer,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  build  me  arr 
house;  I  will  sleep  in 
the  air  as  I  have  been 
used  to  do.'  Physi- 
cians, after  having 
for  ages  contended 
that  the  sick  should 
be  indulged  with 
fresh  air,  have  at 
length  discovered  that 
it  may  do  them  good. 
It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  they  may 
in  time  discover  like- 
wise that  it  is  not 
hurtful  to  those  that 
are  in  health,  and  that 
we  may  then  be  cured 
of  the  acrophobia 
that  at  present  dis- 
tresses weak  minds, 
and  makes  them 
choose  to  be  stifled 
and  poisoned  rather 
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than  leave  open  the  window  of  a  bed-cham- 
ber or  put  down  the  glass  of  a  coach.  Con- 
fined air,  when  saturated  with  perspirable  mat- 
ter will  not  receive  more,  and  that  matter 
must  remain  in  our  bodies  and  occasion  dis- 
eases." 

*     *     * 

A  late  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  the  Dissemination  of  Disease  by  Dairy 
Products.  The  five  articles  comprised  in 
this  pamphlet  cover  the  Importance  of  a 
Wholesome  Milk  Supply  by  John  R.  Mohler, 
M.  D.,  of  the  bureau;  Milk  as  a  Carrier  of 
Contagious  Diseases,  by  T.  Floyd  Magruder,- 
M.  D.,  based  upon  the  efforts  of  local  organ- 
izations for  improving  the  milk  supply  of 
Washington,  various  aspects  of  the  bacteri- 
ological study  of  milk  by  E.  Cl  Schroeder, 
M.  D.,  and  L.  A.  Rogers  and  S.  H.  Ayers,  all 
of  the  bureau,  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  Pas- 
teurization by  M.  T.  Rosenau,  M.  D.,  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service.  A  further  publi- 
cation on  the  care  of  milk  in  the  home  is 
promised.  Dr.  Mohler  summarizes  his  rec- 
ommendations for  a  pure  milk  supply  about 
as  follows: 

"First,  all  cows  whose  milk  is  sent  to 
market  should  be  marked  for  identification. 

"Second,  all  milk  for  market  should  come 
from  tuberculin-tested  cattle  (tested  once  a 
year)  or  should  be  subjected  to  pasteuriza- 
tion by  Board  of  Health. 

"Third,  all  cattle  added  to  a  herd  should 
be  tuberculin-tested. 

"Fourth,  no  licenses  should  be  granted  ex- 
cept to  herds  free  from  tuberculosis. 

"Fifth,  the  milk  of  cattle  showing  udder 


infections,  anthrax,  rabies,  gastro-enteritis, 
septic  conditions,  clinical  symptoms  of  tu- 
berculosis should  not  be  used  for  food,  even 
though  pasteurized,  nor  should  the  milk  of 
cows  fifteen  days  before  or  five  days  after 
parturition. 

"Sixth,  veterinary  inspectors  of  Board  of 
Health  should  make  frequent  visits  to  un- 
tested herds  to  discover  first  traces  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

"Seventh,  tuberculous  cattle  should  be 
slaughtered  in  all  states  and  their  owners 
indemnified." 

*     *     * 

In  Social  Welfare  and  the  Liquor  Prob- 
lem,1 by  Harry  F.  Warner,  the  point  of  view 
is  that  of  a  person  who  believes  that  the 
only  ultimate  solution  of  the  liquor  problem 
is  to  remove  the  source  of  the  difficulty  by 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  It  differs  from  a  great 
majority  of  books  written  from  this  point 
of  view,  however,  in  that  it  is  a  conservative 
discussion  which  attempts  to  deal  painstak- 
ingly with  all  the  elements  in  the  situation. 
It  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  liquor  problem 
is  essentially  a  social  problem,  and  as  a 
brief  summary  in  systematic  form  of  its 
social  aspects,  the  book  is  well  adapted  as 
an  introductory  handbook  for  social  workers 
and  others  interested.  The  author  has  added 
greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book  for 
this  purpose  by  including  after  each  chap- 
ter a  considerable  list  of  references  and  au- 
thorities. The  book  is  small  and  does  not 
attempt  to  be  exhaustive,  but  is  an  honest 
and  conscientious  effort  to  sum  up  briefly 
the  social  significance  of  the  use  of  alcohol. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


POORHOUSE  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Homer  Folks  in  a  paper  read  at  the  twen- 
ty-first National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  27,  1894, 
said,  among  other  things,  that  the  history 
of  the  poorhouse  has  been  a  disgraceful 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  every  state  and 
every  country.  "Everywhere  it  has  been 
the  abomination  of  desolation.  The  poor- 
house  became  the  dumping  ground  for  the 
wreckage  and  waste  of  human  society."  The 
first  important  poorhouse  of  New  York  city 
does  not  escape  that  condemnation,  as  its 
history  will  show. 

It  seems  that  New  York  city  had  a  poor- 
house as  early  as  1696,  for,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Common  Council  held  on  Wednesday, 
August  19,  1696,  the  mayor  was  ordered  to 
•direct  the  treasurer  to  pay  the  sum  of  six 

'Social  Welfare  and  the  Liquor  Problem.  By 
Harry  S.  Warner.  Chicago.  The  Inter-Collegiate 
Prohibition  Association.  1909.  1'p.  274.  By  mall 
of  THE  SCRVKY,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York, 
postpaid,  $1.07. 


pounds  three  shillings  and  three  half  pence 
to  John  Geddes  for  boards,  nails,  iron  work, 
and  labor  for  fitting  the  powderhouse  and 
the  poorhouse.  In  time,  this  house  outgrew 
its  usefulness.  In  1713,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Aldermen  Kip,  Cruger  and  Bayard, 
and  Messrs.  Vangelder,  Clock  and  Reade  was 
appointed  by  the.  mayor  to  select  a  site  for 
the  building  of  a  poorhouse  and  house  of 
correction.  Apparently  nothing  resulted 
from  the  activities  of  this  committee.  Twen- 
ty-one years  later  another  committee  con- 
sisting of  Aldermen  Fell  and  Burger  and 
Assistants  Le  Roux,  Fred  and  Bogaert  was 
appointed  "to  Inspect  and  Enquire  for  a 
proper  House  and  Ground  to  be  purchased 
by  this  Corporation  to  be  converted  into  a 
House  of  Correction  and  a  Workhouse,  and 
upon  what  Terms  Such  a  Convenient  House 
can  be  purchased  and  in  what  place  and  of 
whom,  and  make  their  Report  with  all  Con- 
venient Expedition."  The  terms  which  this 
building  committee  made  with  the  contrac- 
tor give  us  an  insight  into  the  practices 
of  our  pre-revolutionary  ancestors:  the 
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committee  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  John  Roamer 
the  sum  of  eighty  pounds  "with  a  further 
allowance  of  fifty  Gallons  of  Rum;  the  cor- 
poration to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  Liquor  at 
laying  the  Beams  and  Raising  the  Roofe." 

Of  greater  interest  to  the  student  of  social 
service  are  the  instructions  to  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  select  an  overseer  or  master 
of  the  workhouse  and  the  report  of  this 
committee.  Aldermen  Roome,  Johnson, 
Bayard  and  Assistants  Abraham  De  Peyster, 
Henry  Bogert  and  John  Fred  were  instruct- 
ed to  hire  an  able  and  efficient  person  for 
the  house  of  correction:  "That  he  be  a  Per- 
son who  understands  the  Duty  thereof,  ca- 
pable to  sett  the  Poor  to  work,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  contumacious  and  such  other  Per- 
sons, as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  commit- 
ted to  the  House  of  Correction.  That  the 
said  Committee  do  also  consider  .  .  .  what 
Stock  is  needful,  and  what  manufactures 
will  be  most  convenient  to  Employ  the  Poor 
upon:  Such  as  carding,  knitting,  spinning, 
Dressing  Hemp  or  Flax,  Picking  oakum  or 
other  Labour,  that  such  Poor  as  are  able  to 
work  may  not  Eat  the  Bread  of  Sloth  and 
Idleness,  and  be  a  Burthen  to  the  Publick." 

This  committee  reported  in  March,  1736, 
that  it  had  selected  a  master  and  the  neces- 
sary furniture.  It  recommended  that  the 
church  wardens  supply  provisions  to  the 
poorhouse  out  of  the  fund  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  minister  and  the  poor  and  that 
they  give  an  account  of  all  disbursements 
to  the  justices  and  the  vestrymen. 

It  also  recommended  that  the  poorhouse 
harbor  the  poor,  bastard  children,  beggars, 
runaway  servants,  slaves,  trespassers, 
rogues,  vagabonds,  disorderly  persons,  and 
poor  persons  unwilling  to  work.  A  veritable 
"dumping  ground!"  All  these  should  be  put 
to  work  and  on  their  refusal  to  labor  the 
master  should  correct  them  by  moderate 
whipping.  All  sturdy  beggars  that  go  wan- 
dering and  begging  about  the  streets  should 
be  put  to  hard  labor  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion. The  parish  children  sent  to  the  poor- 
house should  be  religiously  educated  and 
taught  to  read,  write  and  cast  account  and 
employed  in  spinning  of  wool,  thread,  knit- 
ting, sewing  or  other  labor  "most  suitable  to 
their  Genius  in  order  to  qualify  them  to  be 
put  out  apprentices  and  to  services  for  their 
future  lively-hood."  The  inhabitants  should 
have  free  liberty  and  license  to  send  to  the 
house  all  unruly  and  ungovernable  servants 
and  slaves  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor  and  pun- 
ished according  to  the  directions  of  any  one 
justice  with  the  consent  of  the  master  or 
mistress  of  such  servant  or  slave.  But  the 
master  or  mistress  of  such  servant  or  slave 
should  pay  to  the  master  of  the  house  for 
entrance  one  shilling,  for  whipping  or  other 


punishment  one  shilling  and  six  pence  and 
also  pay  seven  pence  a  day  to  the  poor  for 
each  day  the  servant  or  slave  will  be  con- 
fined. 

In  order  to  correct  the  contumacious  and 
punish  the  incorrigible  and  disorderly  per- 
sons committed,  fetters,  gives,  shackles  and 
a  convenient  piece  or  whipping  post  should 
be  provided. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  a 
garden  be  set  aside  for  the  raising  of  all 
kinds  of  roots  and  herbs  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  the  surplus  of  which  should  be  sold 
and  the  profits  be  given  to  the  church  war- 
dens for  the  better  relief  and  maintenance 
of  the  poor  of  the  city. 

This  almshouse  was  divided  into  sections. 
The  upper  room  at  the  west  end  was  used 
as  an  infirmary;  the  east  end  of  the  cellar 
was  used  for  hard  labor  and  weaving;  the 
middle  division  of  the  cellar  for  provisions; 
the  west  end  as  a  prison  for  the  unruly  and 
obstinate.  A  part  of  the  house  was  set 
aside  for  the  needs  of  the  master  and  his 
family.  In  1739,  an  additional  building  for 
the  reception  of  the  poor  with  contagious 
diseases  was  built;  in  1757,  a  burial  plot  was 
added. 

This  almshouse  was  about  where  the  pres- 
ent City  Hall  is.  It  was  a  two-story  gray 
stone  building,  fifty-six  feet  front  by  twenty- 
four  feet  deep,  erected  in  1736  at  an  expense 
of  one  hundred  twenty-two  pounds  and  ten 
shillings.  To  the  west  of  it  was  the  Bride- 
well, or  criminal  prison,  and  to  the  east  of 
it,  the  jail  or  debtor's  prison.  It  was  demol- 
ished in  1797. 

If  we  are  inclined  to  condemn  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  the  committee  of  1736  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  this  policy  was  not 
changed  until  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  1856,  the  senate  of  the 
state  of  New  York  appointed  a  "Select  Com- 
mittee" to  investigate  all  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  state.  In  the  report  con- 
cerning the  poorhouses,  the  committee  said: 

"As  receptacles  for  adult  paupers  the  com- 
mittee do  not  hesitate  to  record  their  delib- 
erate opinion  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
poorhouses  that  they  have  inspected,  are 
most  disgraceful  memorials  of  the  public 
charity.  Common  domestic  animals  are 
usually  more  humanely  provided  for  than 
the  paupers  in  these  institutions.  The  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  committee  exhibits  such 
a  record  of  filth,  nakedness,  licentiousness, 
general  bad  morals,  and  disregard  of  re- 
ligion and  the  most  common  religious  ob- 
servances as  well  as  of  gross  neglect  of  the 
most  ordinary  comforts  and  decencies  of 
life  as,  if  published  in  detail,  would  disgrace 
the  state  and  shock  humanity." 

SAMUEL  P.  ABELOW. 


Contamination  of  the  Air  in  Public 
Buildings  By  Dust. 


Treatment  of  Floors  the  Logical  Preventive. 


|HE  AIR  in  public  buildings,  schools,  stores, 
etc.,  usually  contains  a  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity of  impurities.  Such  contaminations  of 
the  air  may  not  only  be  injurious  to  the  re- 
spiratory organs,  but  they  can  also  become 
a  positive  menace  to  health,  particularly  as 
such  dust  in  the  air  is  almost  invariably  polluted  with 
disease  bacilli,  some  of  them  the  germs  of  Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid  Fever,  Asiatic  Cholera,  Diphtheria, 
Yellow  Fever,  Pneumonia,  and  other  ills  equally 
dangerous. 

The  actual  presence  of  these  germs  of  disease  in 
dust  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  man- 
kind, for  these  micro-organisms  multiply  a  thousand 
fold  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time.  There- 
fore it  follows  that  if  a  person  affected  with  any 
infectious  disease  should  mingle  with  a  throng  of 
people  in  some  public  building,  the  effluvia  from  his 
infected  body  would  shortly  pollute  the  air  with  the 
germs  of  that  particular  disease. 

In  time  these  germs  would  multiply  and  mingle 
with  the  dust  circulating  throughout  the  building. 
\\hen  the  room  is  vacated  and  quiet  restored  the  dust 
and  germs  settle  on  the  floors.  If  the  floor  surface 
is  dry,  any  slight  movement  or  air-current  would  be 
sufficient  to  whirl  the  dust  into  the  air  again.  On 
the  other  hand  proper  treatment  of  the  floor 
will  hold  all  dust  that  settles  on  it  and 
destroy  all  living  germs. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  a  preparation 
made  for  that  particular  purpose.  It  is  the 
logical  preventive  of  dust  and  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  by  dust.  By  keeping 
wood  floors  at  just  the  right  degree  of  mois- 
ture it  catches  and  holds  every  particle  of 
dust  and  every  germ  touching  it. 

They  cannot  rise  into  the  air  again  be- 
cause of  the  dressing,  so  that  the  sweeping 
of  floors  treated  with  Standard  Floor  Dres- 
sing will  not  create  a  particle  of  dust  to 
pollute  the  atmosuhere  a  second  time. 


This  treatment  of  floors  is  not  merely  a  precau- 
tionary measure  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  but  it 
is  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  floors  themselves.  Standard 
Floor  Dressing  has  a  peculiarly  beneficial  action  on 
the  wood,  for  floors  treated  with  the  dressing  will  last 
for  many  years  longer  than  those  untreated,  and  more- 
over the  wood  will  not  crack  or  splinter. 

Then  again,  because  a  dressed  floor  eliminates  dust, 
the  actual  labor  of  sweeping  and  caretaking  is  materi- 
ally reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cost. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  not  intended  for  house- 
hold use,  but  it  is  indispensable  for  the  treatment  of 
wooden  floors  in  every  public  building,  every  school, 
college,  hospital  or  store. 

The  application  is  simple  and  easy.  Three  or  four 
treatments  a  year  by  means  of  the  patent  Standard 
Oiler  will  produce  the  sought  for  results,  as  the  dres- 
sing does  not  evaporate,  and  the  Oiler  distributes  the 
dressing  evenly  over  the  floor. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  combating  the 
transmission  of  infectious  diseases,  physicians,  and 
those  in  charge  of  hospitals  and  sanitariums  in  par- 
ticular, we  are  making  a  remarkable  offer.  To  dem- 
onstrate that  Standard  Floor  Dressing  will  eliminate 
dust  and  kill  disease  germs,  we  will  treat  the  floor  in 
any  one  room  or  corridor  in  any  hospital, 
sanitarium,  school  or  public  building. 
To  localities  far  removed  from  our  agen- 
cies, we  will  send  free  sample  with  full  di- 
rections for  applying. 

Physicians  of  national  reputation  have  tested 
Standard  Floor  Dressing  and  pronounce  it 
the  ideal  dust  preventive.  Our  comprehen- 
sive book  "Dust  and  Its  Dangers,"  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  all  interested,  together  \\ith 
testimonials  and  reports  of  those  who  have 
used  and  experimented  with  Standard  Floor 
Dressing.  Sent  on  request. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPACT 

(Incorporated) 
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POSTAL  SAVINGS 
BANKS  IN  1911 

After  about  thirty  years  of  recommen- 
dations from  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  debate  by  Congress,  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  postal  savings 
bank  system  has  become  law.  Congress 
displayed  little  interest  in  the  present 
measure.  In  all  probability  the  bill  would 
have  failed  to  pass  had  the  president  not 
put  the  full  weight  of  the  administration 
behind  it  to  force  the  act  through  as  a 
party  measure. 

Such  a  system  has  been  an  obvious 
need  for  years,  particularly  in  districts 
which  have  no  savings  banks.  Many 
banks  have  opposed  the  measure,  fearing 
that  they  would  suffer  from  government 
c  o  m  p  e  t  i  - 
tion,  but  the 
act  is  designed 
primarily  for 
those  who  have 
only  small 
sums  and  who 
distrust  ordi- 
nan-  hanks.  '~i 
communi- 
ties where 
banks  are  nu- 
merous, safe 
and  well  estab- 
lished, it  is 
doubtful  if  the 
regular  savings 
bank  business 
will  be  appre- 
ciably affected. 
In  other  words, 
the  Post  Office 
Depart  ment 
will  occupy  a 
new  field  in- 
stead of  divid- 
ing one  that  is 
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already  preempted. 

•  The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  can 
be  briefly  summarized.  Any  person  ten 
years  old  or  over  may  have  one  account. 
A  married  woman  may  deposit  in  her 
own  name,  free  from  control  or  inter- 
ference by  her  husband.  Designated 
post  offices  will  receive  deposits  of  one 
dollar  or  a  multiple  but,  further,  the 
act  also  provides  that  a  ten-cent  postal 
savings  card  may  be  purchased  to  which 
may  be  attached  special  "postal  savings 
stamps."  Such  a  card  with  nine  stamps 
is  to  be  accepted  as  a  deposit  of  one  dol- 
lar. Accounts  are  limited  to  $500  and 
not  over  $100  may  be  deposited  in  one 
month.  The  government  guarantees 
repayment  of  the  principal  upon  demand, 
with  2.  per  cent  interest.  Depositors,  if 

they  desire,  may 
exchange  $20 
or  multiples  of 
$20  for  United 
States  bonds 
bearing  interest 
at  2.y2  per  cent. 
The  money 
accumulated  in 
the  postal  sav- 
ings banks  is  to 
b  e  deposited 
mainly  in  the 
i  e  i  g  h  b  o  ring 
state  and  na- 
tional banks  at 
2%  per  cent  in- 
terest. Five  per 
cent  of  the  to- 
tal moneys  re- 
ceived is  to  be 
retained  by  the 
secretary  of  the 
treasury  as  a 
cash  reserve. 
Not  more  than 
30  per  cent  of 
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the  deposits  may  be  withdrawn  by  the 
government  for  investment  in  United 
States  bonds. 

The  whole  control  is  vested  in  a  board 
of  trustees  consisting  of  the  postmaster 
general,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
the  attorney-general.  This  board  is  to 
designate  the  postal  savings  depository 
offices  and  it  will  draft  all  the  rules 
and  regulations.  Congress  evidently  in-' 
tended  to  give  the  board  a  free  hand  as 
may  be  seen  in  section  five  of  the  act 
which  specifies  that  a  depositor  shall, 
upon  the  opening  of  an  account,  receive 
a  pass  book  provided  that  the  postmas- 
ter general  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  adopt  some  other 
device  in  lieu  of  it.  The  bill  carries 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000. 

RELATIONS  TO  PENNY 
PROVIDENT     FUND 

The  expressed  intent  of  the  law,  to 
provide  means  whereby  sums  smaller 
than  one  dollar  may  be  accumulated  for 
deposit  is,  as  Congressman  Parsons  said 
in  his  speech  of  June  20,  "One  of  the 
best  provisions  in  this  bill.  .  .  .  This 
scheme  will  allow  savings  in  lo-cent 
amounts.  It  is  in  line  with  a  very  noble 
charity  which  allows  savings  in  i-cent 
amounts.  I  refer  to  the  charity  known 
as  the  Penny  Provident  Fund,  which  was 
started  in  New  York  twenty-one  years 
ago,  has  enabled  thousands  of  children 
in  that  city  to  save  pennies  and'  has 
taught  them  habits  of  thrift.  This  char- 
ity was  originated  by  Otto  T.  Bannard." 

Mr.  Bannard,  who  is  president  of  the 
New  York  Trust  Company,  has  at  all 
times  been  insistent  in  his  belief  that  the 
postal  savings  banks  would  not  enter 
into  competition  with  savings  banks  for 
he  has  found  that  the  Penny  Provident 
.Fund  has  tended  to  make  new  depositors 
for  the  ordinary  banks.  This  society  em- 
ploys the  system  of  receipting  for  de- 
posits by  stamps  attached  to  a  card,  a 
method  that  is  widely  used  in  England 
and  which  is  now  to  be  adopted  by  the 
national  government.  The  organization 
has  some  250  stamp  stations  of  which 
nearly  75  are  outside  of  New  York  city. 
In  some  few  communities  also  there  are 
dime  savings  banks  which  accept  small 


deposits.      The    Penny    Provident    Fund 
does  not  pay  interest. 

The  interest  on  the  part  of  social 
workers  whch  led  them  to  establish  such 
organizations  as  the  Provident  Loan  So- 
ciety and  the  Penny  Provident  Fund 
should  make  them  work  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing the  postal  savings  system.  The 
many  independent  settlement  savings 
funds  for  children  offer  an  agency  for 
advertising  the  postal  savings  banks. 
Every  stamp  station  for  the  penny  provi- 
dent funds  can  eventually  be  employed 
in  the  same  way.  It  should  be  fairly 
easy  to  ask  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  foreigner  to  trust  the  government 
and  the  collections  made  at  settlements 
and  churches  can  be  deposited  with  the 
post  office.  This  is  done  in  England.  It 
is  even  possible,  according  to  Mr.  Ban- 
nard, if  the  postal  savings  system  is  es- 
tablished in  New  York  city  some  time 
in  the  future,  that  the  Penny  Provident 
Fund  may  be  discontinued  as  being  no 
longer  needed. 

The  postal  savings  banks  will  not  open 
for  business  until  1911  so  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  anticipate  details  of  arrange- 
ments. One  obvious  hope  that  all  must 
have  who  wish  the  scheme  to  succeed  is 
that  the  rules  shall  be  made  simple  and 
not  burdensome  or  complicated.  A  mat- 
ter that  will  undoubtedly  be  provided  for 
is  to  arrange  so  that  soldiers  stationed 
in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  or  Alaska 
may  remit  money  through  the  War  De- 
partment for  deposit  in  the  postal  savings 
banks  at  home.^  The  British  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  receives  over  25,000  de- 
posits a  year  of  this  kind.  Friendly, 
charitable,  provident,  and  trade  societies 
should  be  encouraged  to  open  accounts. 
In  Great  Britain  5,000  schools  use  the 
stamp  deposit  system  and  they  as  well 
as  the  penny  banks  invest  their  funds  in 
the  post  office  savings  banks.  Arrange- 
ments can  also  be  made  for  transferring 
accounts  with  the  government  savings 
banks  of  other  countries. 

RESULTS  OF  THE 
BRITISH    SYSTEM 

The  following  statement  showing  the 
number  of  depositors  and  the"  amount  to 
their  credit  on  December  31,  1908,  in 
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the  British  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
shows  how  extensively  the  system  is  used 
by  the  people  of  Great  Britain: 

Proper- 
Average     tion  of 
Total       amount      of  de- 
amount     to  credit  positors 
Number  of     to  credit  of    of  each    to  popu- 
depositors.    depositors,  depositor,  latlon. 
England 

and  Wales  9,956,540  $696,689,795  $69.97  1  In  3.56 
Scotland..  515,151  32,369,106  62.84  1  in  9.37 
Ireland...  546,560  52,735,632  96.47  1  in  8.00 


U  n  i  t  e  d 
Kingdom.  11,018,251     781,794,533     70.95  1  in  4.05 

One  deposit  for  every  four  people 
shows  what  a  place  the  system  plays  in 
the  life  of  the  nation.  The  net  cost  of 
the  British  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  for 
1908  was  $3,307,653. 

In  view  of  the  provision  in  the  law 
Congress  has  just  passed  that  allows  de- 
positors to  surrender  their  deposits  in 
exchange  for  United  States  bonds,  the 
following  table  showing  the  number  and 
the  amount  of  investments  and  sales  in 
British  consols  by  depositors  in  the  sav- 
ings banks-  is  interesting.  The  rate  of 
interest  paid  is  2,^/2  per  cent  as  is  to  be 
the  case  in  this  country : 

Average 
price 

Investments.  Sales.  of  con- 

Year.  Number.  Amount.  Number.  Amount,  sols. 
1904..  39,633  $12,202,973  18,848  $5,506,654  $429 
1905..  32,301  10,766,085  22,824  7,334,881  437 
1906..  29,134  13,015,42520,004  6,565,123  430 
1907..  44,652  14,736,70619,168  5,996,754  410 
1908..  29,519  9,699,78124,467  8,134,413  419 

As  only  $100,000  was  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the 
system  for  a  long  time  can  not  be  intro- 
duced in  many  parts  of  the  country  such 
as  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut and  Maine  -which  have  462  of  the 
600  odd  savings  banks  of  the  country. 
The  southern,  western  and  Pacific  states 
have  but  two  savings  banks,  though  one 
of  these  has  76,000  depositors,  and  are 
much  more  in  need  of  the  facilities  the 
post  office  can  afford.  As  was  true  in 
the  case  of  rural  free  delivery,  the  system 
will  undoubtedly  grow. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  fixing  a  flat  rate  of  interest 
rather  than  paying  what  the  deposits 
earn.  The  British  Postal  Savings  Banks 
follow  this  plan,  however,  and  it  is 
probably  the  most  feasible. 

The  clause  by  which  the  government 
guarantees  the  deposits  has  been  ques- 


tioned, likewise,  for  many  believe  this 
to  be  unconstitutional.  It  was  probably 
unnecessary  for  private  banks  do  not 
have  to  do  so.  But  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging small  savings  throughout  the 
country  the  bill  is  one  that  should  have 
most  beneficial  results. 

The  campaign  to  secure  the  postal  sav- 
ings bank  system  has  been  carried  on 
energetically  and  intelligently  by  a  great 
number  of  organizations,  individuals, 
newspapers  and  magazines.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  tasks  which,  on  January  i,  THE 
SURVEY  urged  as  a  national  program  for 
social  workers  to  set  themselves  for 
1910.  It  is  a  substantial  and  gratifying 
victory  for  President  Taft  and  for  all 
who  have  worked  for  it.  Let  us  turn 
now  to  the  two  remaining  parts  of  the 
program — the  securing  of  a  children's  bu- 
reau and  of  a  department  of  health  in 
the  federal  government. 

CONSERVATION     O  F 
SPOKANE  CHILDREN 

Mayor  N.  S.  Pratt  of  Spokane  has 
appointed  a  commission  of  twenty-eight 
representative  citizens  "to  study  the 
question  of  conserving  the  youth  of  our 
city  to  future  citizenship."  The  mayor 
instructs  the  commission  to  take  ample 
time  for  a  study  of  the  question,  to  pub- 
lish a  report  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  of  parents  in  particular,  and  to  rec- 
ommend remedial  measures. 

The  commission  grew  quite  directly 
out  of  an  investigation  of  penny  arcades, 
made  by  the  Spokane  Society  of  Social 
and  Moral  Hygiene.  Many  of  the  ar- 
cades were  found  grossly  immoral  and 
with  the  mayor's  help  were  closed.  The 
sub-committee  of  the  society  which  made 
the  investigation  has  turned  its  material 
over  to  the  commission,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  continue  an  inspection  which 
will  amount  in  the  long  run  to  a  censor- 
ship. J.  G.  Harbison,  secretary  of  the 
society,  is  co-operating  with  the  Nation- 
al Censorship  Board  in  New  York. 

The  mayor's  commission  will  work 
through  sub-committees  on  parks,  dance 
halls,  sale  of  tobacco,  child  labor,  sa- 
loons, billiard  halls  and  bowling  alleys, 
theaters  and  amusements,  truancy  and 
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obscene  literature.  Each  committee  is 
expected  to  render  a  report  which  will 
be  included  in  the  general  report  of  the 
commission.  One  of  the  immediate  un- 
dertakings will  be  a  strict  enforcement 
of  the  curfew  law. 

The  twenty-eight  members  include  a 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  the  chief 
of  police,  representatives  of  the  church- 
es, the  juvenile  court,  the  schools,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  State  Normal  School, 
Gonzago  College,  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  a  number  of  business  men  including 
the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

MOVING  PICTURES 
IN     INDIANAPOLIS 

An  investigation  of  moving  picture 
shows,  including  those  which  give  a  com- 
bination of  moving  pictures  and  vaude- 
ville, was  recently  made  in  Indianapolis 
by  the  Juvenile  Protective  League  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Association,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  secretary,  Edith  Spray. 
Forty-four  shows  were  visited  in  one 
evening.  The  report  prepared  by  J.  A. 
Lapp,  a  member  of  the  central  commit- 
tee of  the  Juvenile  Protective  League, 
has  the  earmarks  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
statement. 

Taking  the  points  in  their  order  of  the 
report,  the  posters  used  were  found  to 
be  generally  "sensational  and  misleading 
but  not  vulgar."  The  "barkers"  were 
uniformly  courteous  and  gentlemanly. 
While  ventilation  is  better  now  than  in 
the  winter  when  the  doors  are  shut,  in 
general  it  is  far  from  adequate  and 
there  is  need  for  improvement.  The 
lights  were  criticised  by  few  of  the  in- 
spectors and  the  handling  of  the  crowds 
was  uniformly  good.  About  3,500  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  were  in  attendance, 
i.ooo  of  whom  were  present  after  nine 
o'clock,  the  largest  numbers  being  at 
shows  in  the  residence  districts.  Most 
of  them  were  accompanied  by  older  per- 
sons. While  the  attendance  on  this 
night,  which  was  Saturday,  was  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  average,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  fully  10,000  children  under 
fourteen  attend  one  or  more  perform- 
ances each  week.  Very  few  children 
are  employed  at  the  theaters. 


There  was  considerable  variance  in  the 
character  of  the  films.  In  sixteen  out 
of  twenty-four  theaters  at  least  one  film 
portrayed  crime  in  an  offensive  form — 
murder  and  suicide  in  full  detail.  Few 
films  were  downright  immoral,  but  a 
good  many  were  at  least  questionable. 
Marital  unfaithfulness  figured  in  seven 
out  of  twenty-three  reported.  Parts  of 
the  vaudeville  performances  were  report- 
ed as  unfit  for  any  stage.  Educational 
features  were  practically  lacking,  not 
over  a  half  dozen  films  having  the  least 
claim  to  classification  under  this  heading. 
Almost  without  exception  the  songs  were 
silly  and  sentimental  and  often  sung  sug- 
gestively. 

The  report  very  properly  declares  that 
while  many  of  the  films  and  the  vaude- 
ville are  no  worse  than  in  regular  vaude- 
ville theaters,  they  should  be  held  to 
higher  standards  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  children  who  attend  cinemat- 
ograph performances.  The  report 
points  out  the  ridiculous  practice  of  pro- 
hibiting prize  fights  in  every  state  except 
one,  but  of  showing  pictures  of  prize 
fights  in  many  states.  The  audiences  do 
not  demand  immoral  or  suggestive  pic- 
tures— these  are  due  to  the  manager  or, 
more  often,  to  the  manufacturers  from 
whom  he  rents  films. 

The  report  recommends  a  city  ordi- 
nance requiring  examination  and  appro- 
val of  every  film  by  the  superintendent 
of  police,  and  until  this  is  accomplished 
it  would  bar  children  under  fourteen.  If 
the  experience  of  police  supervision  of 
regular  theaters  applies  to  moving  pic- 
tures— and  we  believe  that  it  does — su- 
pervision by  the  chief  of  police  will  be 
successful  only  in  cities  which  have  ex- 
ceptional men  for  chiefs.  The  New 
York  plan  of  a  board  of  censors  made  up 
of  representatives  of  civic  organizations, 
schools,  exhibitors  and  others  interested, 
is  much  more  promising. 

HEALTH     HINTS 
FOR  VACATIONS 

Chicago's  health  department,  among 
the  other  progressive  things  it  is  doing, 
seeks  to  safeguard  from  sickness  those 
who  go  upon  outings  and  vacations. 
The  efforts  this  year  include  not  only 
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the  general  cautionary  advice  concerning 
things  and  conditions  to  be  avoided,  but 
definite  information  as  to  the  sanitary 
status  of  summer  resorts  within  a  range 
of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  the  city. 
A  recent  department  bulletin  opened  the 
campaign  with  the  following: 

A  good  many  people  who  lead  careful  lives 
at  home  get  reckless  when  they  go  away. 
They  will  drink  any  kind  of  water;  will  stand 
for  dirty  milk ;  will  tolerate  flies.  It  is  va- 
cation and  "anything  goes." 

A  later  bulletin  contained  such  warn- 
ings as: 

Don't  locate  until  you  know  that  the  water 
is  good. 

If  there  has  been  typhoid  fever  in  the 
place,  make  them  prove  that  things  are  dif- 
ferent now. 

Don't  stay  in  a  fly-ridden  place;  flies  mean 
filth.  You  cannot  see  germs  but  you  can 
see  flies,  and  the  significance  of  one  is  much 
the  same  as  the  other. 

There  are  some  resort  towns  with  good 
water,  good  sewerage,  good  garbage  col- 
lection— encourage  them.  There  are  others 
which  do  not  make  life  safe — avoid  them. 

But  still  more  effective  is  the  offer  to 
supply  information  about  given  localities. 
Co-operation  was  established,  for  exam- 
ple, with  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health,  which  furnished  the  Chicago  de- 
partment with  a  sanitary  report  on  thirty- 
four  resort  towns  and  the  list  was  printed 
in  a  bulletin.  This  meant  a  service  not 
only  to  Chicagoans,  but  also  to  Michigan 
in  encouraging  places  which  protect 
health  and  stimulating  those  with  lax 
standards  to  improve  them. 

Co-operation  of  this  sort  is  in  line  with 
the  general  purpose  of  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan Sanitary  Association  which  came  into 
being  through  the  work  of  the  health 
commissioner,  W.  A.  Evans,  and  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce.  The  fact 
that  many  cities  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Michigan  use  Lake  Michi- 
gan for  water  supply  furnished  a  real 
and  obvious  common  interest  which  made 
it  easy  to  organize  mayors,  health  com- 
missioners and  public-spirited  citizens 
from  many  of  these  towns  and  cities  into 
a  body  which  facilitates  concerted  action 
for  safeguarding  the  health  of  all. 


THE  CHILD  WELFARE 
EXHIBIT    NEXT    FALL 

A  group  of  people  well  known  in  the 
various  departments  of  work  for  children 
are  planning  for  next  fall  a  graphic  pre- 
sentation of  child  life  in  New  York.  It 
will  show  what  is  being  done  to  give 
children  a  normal  life  and  what  has  been 
left  undone.  The  child  at  home,  at 
school,  at  work  and  at  play — in  fact,  all 
aspects  of  child  life — come  within  the 
scope  of  one  or  another  of  the  sub- 
committees made  up  of  specialists  in  their 
particular  fields.  The  sub-committee  on 
health  is  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Henry  Dwight  Chapin ;  on  the  home  un- 
der Mrs.  William  Jay  Schieffelin  ;  streets, 
Jacob  A.  Riis ;  schools,  Thomas  M.  Bal- 
liet;  libraries  and  museums,  Edwin  H. 
Anderson;  recreation  and  amusements, 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman ;  work  and  wages, 
Charles  R.  Richards;  churches,  John  H. 
Finley;  social  settlements,  Gaylord  S. 
White;  associations  and  clubs,  William 
M.  Kingsley;  charities,  Homer  Folks, 
and  laws  and  administration,  Frank  J. 
Goodnow. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  already 
passed  the  investigation  and  reached  the 
objective  stage,  and  the  exhibit  gives 
promise  of  being  even  more  vivid  and 
dramatic  than  others  given  of  late  years 
in  New  York.  It  will  include  photo- 
graphs, charts  and  models,  and  biographic 
presentations  of  various  phases  of  child 
life,  lectures,  practical  demonstrations — 
such  as  that  on  cooking  both  as  it  is 
and  as  it  should  be  done  in  the  tene- 
ments— an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  for  school  children, 
and  pageants  and  dances  performed  by 
pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

By  such  means,  say  its  supporters,  the 
Child  Welfare  Exhibit  has  in  view 

the  arousing  and  informing  of  public  senti- 
ment regarding  the  essential  facts,  the  ur- 
gent 'problems,  and  the  limitless  possibili- 
ties of  child  life.  From  this  informed  and 
ouickened  miblic  interest,  we  confidently  look 
for  the  following  definite  results :  M°,re 
adequate  provision  by  the  public  of  facilities 
for  the  use  of  children  outside  of  school 
hours ;  better  adaptation  of  school  system  to 
school  needs ;  more  adequate  provision  by 
business  or  philanthropic  interests  of  social 
facilities  for  children;  a  better  home  life; 
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reduction  of  infant  mortality;  larger  use  of 
churches  for  training  of  character,  and  stan- 
dardization in  specific  work  for  children — 
such  as  probation,  the  schools,  etc. 

MEETING   OF  NATIONAL 
CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS 

The  keynote  of  the  recent  fourteenth 
annual  conference  at  Denver  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
teacher  Associations  was  struck  in  a  sen- 
tence on  the  program  covers:  "Child 
welfare  in  home,  school  and  nation." 

Mrs.  Frederick  Schorr"  of  Philadelphia, 
the  president/,  had  arranged  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  addresses  by  notable  speakers 
and  discussion  charged  with  practical  ex- 
change of  experience  and  suggestion. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Yarnall  of  Swarthmore,  offi- 
cial delegate  of  the  Pennsylvania  state 
organization,  to  whom  THE  SURVEY  is 
indebted  for  a  report  of  the  meetings, 
found  "the  dominant  note  running 
through  all  was  the  sacred  responsibility 
devolving  upon  the  home,  the  school  and 
the  state  for  the  child,  'the  nation's  great- 
est asset.'  Especial  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  practical  methods  of  reaching  the 
less  favored  mother,  and  through  her 
saving  the  child  for  better  and  higher  life, 
physically,  mentally  and  morally." 

The  Denver  meeting  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  this  organization. 
There  were  148  members  representing 
affiliated  bodies  in  twenty-four  states, 
many  unofficial  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  a  large  attendance  of 
Denver  women  who  proved  lavish  host- 
esses. The  size  and  success  of  the  con- 
ference were  in  large  part  due  to  the 
careful  plans  of  Mrs.  Schoff  and  of  a 
publicity  committee  of  which  Mrs.  Edgar 
A.  Hall  of  Chicago  was  chairman.  The 
Denver  arrangements  were  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Hersey,  president  of  the 
Colorado  State  Congress  of  Mothers. 

The  congress  voted  unanimously  to 
print  Mrs.  Schorl's  annual  report  as 
president. 

A  resolution  was  passed,  by  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Robert  N.  Willson,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, pledging  co-operation  in  the 
effort  to  establish  a  single  standard  of 
morals  for  men  and  women. 


1911     BUDGET 
OF  PITTSBURGH 

While  many  are  looking  for  light  read- 
ing during  the  heat  of  summer,  members 
of  the  budget  conference  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Allied  Boards  of  Trade  are  enter- 
taining themselves  with  municipal  debits 
and  credits  as  presented  in  the  depart- 
mental estimates  of  the  city  budget  for 
1910.  The  conference  has  organized 
into  committees,  each  of  which  is  to  fa- 
miliarize itself  with  the  details  of  some 
particular  city  department  and  be  able  to 
report  in  the  fall,  before  the  1911  budget 
is  prepared.  The  conference  resolved 
also  to  request  the  mayor  to  have  the  de- 
partmental estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  February  I,  1911,  ready  for 
public  distribution  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber i,  1910.  Last  year  they  were  not 
published  until  January — too  late  for 
intelligent  or  thorough  discussion.  As  a 
further  equipment  for  budget  study,  the 
officers  of  the  budget  conference  will  re- 
quest the  various  civic  and  social  bodies 
of  the  city  to  submit,  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber i,  the  items  they  wish  included  in  the 
1911  budget  and  the  reasons  for  their  in- 
clusion. In  order  to  arose  a  more  general 
interest  and  discussion  among  taxpayers 
the  conference  purposes  holding  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  the  fall,  at  which  its  aims 
and  methods  will  be  explained.  Hereto- 
fore information  on  the  budget  has  been 
late,  unsatisfactory  and  only  semi-intel- 
ligible. The  plan  of  the  Allied  Boards 
is  that  hereafter  no  one  .need  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  city's  finances  through 
want  either  of  their  publication  or  of 
interpreters  of  the  figures  given  out. 

FUSION  IN  BROOKLYN  ON 
TUBERCULOSIS  PLATFORM 

The  Brooklyn  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  has  struck  a 
novel  lead  in  organizing  political  clubs 
for  its  work.  A  committee  has  been 
formed  representing  each  of  the  591 
election  districts  in  the  county,  which  the 
secretary,  James  Jenkins,  Jr.,  believes 
will  prove  a  most  important  step  in  edu- 
cating a  class  of  hitherto  indifferent  cit- 
izens as  to  the  duty  of  the  community 
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toward  tuberculosis  patients.  While  the 
plan  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  conditions 
in  Brooklyn,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
found  useful  in  other  cities. 

Sub-committees  are  to  be  formed  in 
each  of  the  twenty-three  assembly  dis- 
tricts. The  first  of  these,  called  at  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Hall  by  the  First 
Assembly  District  Republican  Club, 
brought  out  a  good  attendance  with 
marked  interest  in  addresses  covering 
the  different  aspects  of  the  tuberculosis 
problem.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
speeches,  a  resolution  that  a  committee 
to  aid  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  be 
formed  of  representatives  from  each  as- 
sembly district,  was  offered  by  a  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  seconded 
by  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican  Par- 
ties maintain  club  houses  in  each  of  the 
assembly  districts  and  in  addition  there 
are  the  district  organizations  of  the  La- 
bor Party  and  the  Citizens'  League. 
About  nine  months  of  the  year  there  is 
very  little  to  occupy  these  clubs  and  the 
Brooklyn  committee  proposes  to  secure 
their  active  interest  and  support  in  its 
work,  and  through  that,  in  the  general 
health  of  the  community. 

MINNEAPOLIS  REGULATES 
CHEAP  LODGING   HOUSES 

Some  weeks  ago  THE  SURVEY  report- 
ed the  enactment  by  the  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Health  of  a  code  of  rules  and 
regulations  governing  sanitary  conditions 
in  cheap  lodging  houses  in  all  cities  of  ten 
thousand  or  more  population.  The  city 
council  of  Minneapolis  has  •  recently 
passed  a  special  ordinance  based  largely 
upon  this  code,  since  the  local  board  of 
health  preferred  to  work  under  an  ordi- 
nance rather  than  under  a  state  regula- 
tion. A  number  of  proprietors  of  lodg- 
ing houses  of  the  better  type  were  pres- 
ent at  hearings  and  approved  of  prac- 
tically everything  in  the  ordinance,  so 
that  the  health  department,  which  is 
charged  with  their  enforcement,  with  the 
moral  backing  of  these  men,  will  feel 
stronger  than  it  would  otherwise.  The 


Committee  on  lodging  houses  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Minneapolis  Associat- 
ed Charities  was  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing and  it  was  due  to  that  committee's 
activity  and  study  of  the  question  that 
the  movement  for  regulation  began. 
While  the  ordinance  was  under  consid- 
eration by  the  two  council  committees, 
the  members  took  an  evening  jaunt 
through  some  of  the  lodging  houses  and 
substantiated  all  that  had  been  said  about 
conditions. 

The  ordinance  as  passed  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  thorough-going  in  any 
city  in  the  United  States.  Copies  may  be 
had  by  sending  to  E.  T.  Lies,  general  sec- 
retary, Associated  Charities,  Minneapo- 
lis. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  campaign  for 
better  conditions  in  the  commercial  lodg- 
ing houses  were  represented  in  the  order 
of  Health  Commissioner  P.  M.  Hall  clos- 
ing the  cellar  sleeping  room  in  the  down- 
town city  police  barn  and  the  basement 
lodging  quarters  of  the  Union  City  Mis- 
sion. In  the  former  as  many  as  150  men 
a  night  have  been  allowed  to  sleep  on  low 
platforms  and  on  the  cement  floor.  It 
was  never  possible  for  sunlight  to  pene- 
trate this  hole  since  there  were  no  win- 
dows leading  to  the  outside  air.  Men 
allowed  to  sleep  here  were  asked  no  ques- 
tions by  the  officers  in  charge,  thus  giv- 
ing strong  encouragement  to  their  accept- 
ing free  lodgings  as  long  as  possible.  It 
has  been  a  disgrace  to  the  city. 

The  Union  City  Mission's  basement 
rooms  were  dangerous  to  health  and  to 
life  and,  it  should  be  said,  the  persons 
in  charge  have  for  some  time  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  closing  and  have 
joined  with  other  social  workers  in  de- 
manding of  the  city  authorities  a  munici- 
pal lodging  house  of  the  best  type.  The 
Union  City  Mission  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  free  beds  to  a  considerable 
number  of  men  during  the  cold  months 
and  it  was  found  that  for  a  number  of 
obvious  reasons  this  practice  interfered 
materially  with  the  distinctive  work  of 
the  mission. 
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THE  HUMANE  MOVEMENT 

For  the  first  time  there  is  brought  to- 
gether, in  a  dignified  and  interesting  vol- 
ume, an  account  of  the  many  scattered 
efforts  to  promote  humane  conduct  to- 
ward both  children  and  animals.  While 
exposition  rather  than  criticism  seems 
to  be  the  object  of  the  author,  he  fre- 
quently so  summarizes  his  material  or 
intersperses  such  keen  comment  on  some 
of  the  more  erratic  forms  which  humane 
work  often  takes  as  to  give  us  a  really 
constructive  idea  of  what  the  humane 
movement  does  mean  and  may  do  for 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  appen- 
dices, which  take  up  two-thirds  of  the 
volume,  contain  much  valuable  material 
which  teachers  and  practical  social  work- 
ers, especially  those  dealing  with  chil- 
dren's work,  will  find  useful.  The  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Henry  Bergh  reveals 
an  interesting  and  perhaps  too  little 
known  pioneer  in  social  work.  The  di- 
rectory of  humane  societies  indicates  a 
wider  range  of  activity  than  most  people 
would  suppose,  even  though  part  of  this, 
as  revealed  in  the  volume  itself,  is  nomi- 
nal and  inefficient.  The  existing  organ- 
izations and  the  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  birds  and  game  are  well  classi- 
fied, and  the  separate  summary  of  state 
laws  for  the  protection  of  both  children 
and  animals  is  skilfully  done.  It  has  been 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  author's 
task.  He  modestly  disavows  assuming 
responsibility  for  its  absolute  accuracy. 
It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  it  is  quite 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
been  published,  and  more  nearly  accurate 
than  any  similar  summary  we  have  seen 
issued  by  existing  societies  or  by  govern- 
mental bureaus. 

Professor  McCrea  speaks  with  particu- 
lar praise  of  the  Audubon  movement. 
"There  is  no  aspect  of  the  work  that  has 
more  significance  from  both  an  economic 
and  a  humane  standpoint  than  the  con- 
servation of  bird  life."  As  birds  are  to- 

'The  Humane  Movement.  A  descriptive  survey. 
Prepared  on  the  Henry  Bergh  Foundation  for 
the  Promotion  of  Humane  Education  In  Colum- 
bia University.  By  Roswell  C.  McCrea,  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Tress,  1910.  1'p.  444.  This 
book  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  THE  SDB- 
VKY  for  $2,  or  It  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  for 
$2.18. 


day  recognized  as  having  a  large  and  defi- 
nite money  value  to  the  farmer,  and  as 
our  greatest  financiers  are  telling  us  that 
the  farmer's  crops  measure  to  a  large 
extent  our  national  prosperity,  he  is  quite 
right  in  emphasizing  the  value  of  the 
immediate  and  organized  protection  of 
birds. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  now,  we  took 
thought  for  animals  before  children,  for 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  was  formed 
by  the  very  men  who  had  been  most 
prominent  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  The  work  with  children  is  an 
important  part  of  all  humane  work,  and 
the  methods  and  detail  of  the  societies 
formed  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  are  interesting  features  of  the 
book.  At  first  glance,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  methods  and  policies  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  and  of  the  kindred 
societies  might  appear  greater  than  they 
really  are,  especially  in  view  of  facts 
available  since  the  book  was  written.  The 
figures  on  page  145,  representing  the 
number  of  children  placed  in  homes  by 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  seem 
rather  small,  and  we  understand  that 
through  an  oversight  the  figures  given, 
represent  children  placed  in  detention 
homes  only,  the  whole  number  placed  out 
being  much  greater  than  the  figures  given. 

Controversial  questions  are  touched  on 
lightly.  Doubtless  many  will  be  disap- 
pointed that  the  question  of  vivisection 
has  not  been  definitely  settled  by  the  au- 
thor, who  quotes,  however,  the  most  au- 
thoritative views  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy,  without  definitely  revealing 
his  own  position. 

The  excellent  bibliography,  and  the 
outline  of  suggestions  for  lectures  in  edu- 
cational work  dealing  with  humane  top- 
ics, are  interesting  and  valuable  features 
of  the  book.  The  Henry  Bergh  Founda- 
tion is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  has  so 
wisely  prepared  the  way  for  the  use  of 
its  funds,  and  devoted  a  part  of  them  at 
the  outset  to  making  possible  the  schol- 
arly and  constructive  work  which  Dr. 
McCrea  has  done  for  the  Foundation. 

July  23,  1910. 


ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG 


FIRST  WOMAN  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS  AND 
PRESIDENT  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


From  Ogdensburg  to  Boston  is  a  far 
cry  in  the  experience  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  When  Ella  Flagg 
Young  first  attended  the  association  it 
met  at  Dgdensburg  and  the  women 
present  sat  in  the  gallery  and  looked 
down  upon  a  meeting  in  which  they 
had  no  part. 
Then  a  woman 
was  not 
thought  to  be 
eligible  for  the 
principalship 
of  a  public 
school.  Now 
in  Boston  this 
woman  is 
elected  presi- 
dentof  Amer- 
i  c  a  n  educa- 
tors, defeat- 
ing the  man 
officially  nom- 
inated by  a 
vote  of  two  to 
one  from  the 
floor.  And 
her  nomina- 
tion was  sug- 
gested by  the 
fact  of  her 
appointment 
to  the  super- 
intendency  of 
the  Chicago 
public  schools, 
in  which  there 
are  more  than 
one  hundred 
women  serv- 
ing efficiently  as  principals. 

But  Mrs.  Young's  election  to  the 
presidency  was  not  due  to  this  fact,  for, 
the  woman  who  nominated  her  said 
to  the  women  who  elected  her,  "We  are 
presenting  her  not  as  a  woman  but  as 
the  best  human  being  for  the  presidency 
of  this  association." 

July  23,  1910. 


In  this  election,  as  in  her  appointment 
to  lead  Chicago's  6,000  teachers  and  300,- 
ooo  pupils,  in  a  school  system  requiring 
a  fifty  million  dollar  equipment  and  an 
annual  income  of  twelve  millions,  it 
was  the  "human"  in  Mrs.  Young  that 
triumphed.  A  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative expe- 
r  i  e  n  c  e  of 
fort  y-seven 
years,  in 
every  grade 
of  Chicago's 
schools,  from 
the  primary 
to  the  princi- 
p  a  1  s  h  i  p  of 
the  Normal 
school,  gave 
b  a  c  k  ground 
and  perspec- 
tive to  these 
human  qual- 
i  t  i  e  s.  Aca- 
d  e  m  i  c  ac- 
q  u  i'rements, 
standards  and 
honors  certi- 
fied her  disci- 
pline and  cal- 
ibre. These 
she  acquired 
in  middle  life, 
when  she  re- 
fused to  ac- 
cept the  pro- 
fessorship in 
the  depart- 
ment of  edu- 
cation at  the 

University  of  Chicago  until  she  had 
earned  her  doctor's  degree.  And  then 
she  preferred  her  function  to  be  desig- 
nated in  her  title  by  the  term  "educa- 
tion," rather  than  risk  the  pedantry  of 
the  term  "pedagogy." 

She  was  the  last  of  six  persons  sum- 
moned   before    the    Chicago    Board    of 
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Education  a  year  ago  to  be  questioned 
for  their  eligibility  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  city  schools.  After  five  expe- 
rienced and  well  qualified  men  had  been 
interviewed  as  to  their  qualifications  and 
ideals,  Mrs.  Young  was  called  last,  in 
alphabetical  order.  An  hour's  answers 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  full  board,  sitting 
in  informal  session  as  committee  of  the 
whole,  left  her  the  only  candidate.  She 
was  unanimously  elected  without  further 
discussion  and  her  appointment  was  pub- 
licly ratified  without  dissent. 

This  was  most  remarkable  in  view  of 
serious  dissentions  within  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  still  more  irrecon- 
cilable division  among  the  teachers,  both 
of  which  had  long  persisted.  Without 
any  compromise  of  her  educational 
standards  or  democratic  spirit,  she  has 
so  equably  administered  this  vast  public 
interest  that  the  divisiveness  which  had 
so  long  paralyzed  its  progress  has  al- 
most completely  faded  away. 

Questions  involving  the  status  and 
salaries  of  the  teachers  are  being  set- 
tled justly  and  without  friction.  Policies 
for  progress  which  had  been  stubbornly 
resisted  for  years  are  being  quietly  and 
cordially  adopted. 

OPENING  SOCIAL  CENTERS 

Most  notable  among  the  advance  move- 
ments promoted  by  Mrs.  Young  is  the 
adoption  of  the  following  recommenda- 
tions presented  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
board  headed  by  her,  upon  its  completion 
of  a  personal  inquiry  into  the  social  uses 
of  public  school  buildings.  The  report 
is  so  indicative  of  the  grasp  of  situations 
and  the  control  of  diverse  elements  for 
their  solution,  under  Mrs.  Young's  man- 
agement, that  it  is  quoted  at  length : 

That  assembly  halls  capable  jof  seating, 
if  possible,  the  entire  school  be  built  in  all 
elementary  as  well  as  high  schools,  either 
separate  from,  or  in  connection  with,  a  gym- 
nasium. 

That  they  be  furnished  in  a  substantial, 
comfortable,  and  dignified  manner. 

That  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  present 
wooden  chairs  in  many  of  our  assembly  halls 
be  replaced  with  folding  or  opera  chairs. 

That  all  assembly  halls  be  on  the  first 
floor,  with  direct  and  easy  access  to  the 
street. 

That   all    encouragement   to   use  the   school 


buildings  be  given  parents'  associations  and 
organizations  whose  aim  is  to  work  for  the 
physical,  social,  and  moral  uplift  of  the  child 
and  the  education  of  the  adult  along  lines 
which  mean  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
advancement. 

That  permission  be  granted  to  any  such 
reputable  organization  upon  the  indorsement 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  use 
of  the  assembly  hall  for  meetings  and  lec- 
tures, provided  these  do  not  conflict  with 
any  tegular  social  center  activities  which 
may  be  in  operation  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Education ;  provided  also  that 
the  principal  or  his  or  her  representative  shall 
be  present. 

That  the  control  of  activities  connected 
with  the  use  of  the  schools  as  social  centers 
shall  remain  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

That  the  Board  of  Education  appropriate 
$10,000  for  the  opening  and  maintenance  of 
school  social  centers  for  one  year,  beginning 
with  the  fall  term  of  1910,  for  two  evenings 
each  week,  upon  application  by  the  principals 
of  schools  and  with  the  indorsement  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

The  report  of  the  committee  contrasted 
the  Chicago  schools  with  those  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Rochester,  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto,  which  were  visited. 
The  criticisms  offered  on  the  Chicago 
schools  were  in  substance  as  follows: 

Our  assembly  halls  in  Chicago  are  gener- 
ally not  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  large 
school  or  any  group  of  schools.  If  we  had 
high  school  halls  large  enough  to  unite  the 
classes  of  fifteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-five 
schools  occasionally  it  would  tend  to  de- 
velop a  community  spirit  of  appreciation  and 
good  will  that  the  large  cities  need  to  en- 
courage. 

In  no  city  did  your  committee  find  the 
kitchen  chairs  in  fine  assembly  halls  which 
make  our  own  halls  so  undignified,  uncom- 
fortable, and  unattractive.  Inexpensive  fold- 
ing chairs  or  opera  seats  were  found  univer- 
sally. 

In  no  hall  visited  did  we  find  seats  fur- 
nished from  which  the  occupants  could  not 
easily  see  the  entire  platform  and  hear  the 
speakers.  The  wasteful  arrangement  must 
be  corrected  in  the  future  if  it  be  the  inten- 
tion to  treat  the  hall  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  school. 

The  use  of  the  assembly  halls  outside  of 
school  hours  for  social  and  educational  pur- 
poses, under  proper  control,  has  been  proved 
by  the  experience  of  eastern  cities  to  be  pro- 
lific of  good  results.  Hundreds  of  boys — and 
thousands  in  the  case  of  New  York — are  kept 
off  the  streets  and  furnished  excellent  physi- 
cal training  during  the  evening  hours. 

To  turn  to  our  own  city,  we  find  two  even- 
ing recreation  centers,  established  during  the 
last  winter.  They  are  in  their  general  spirit 
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and  ina  a^nm-nt  in  accord  with  those  found 
in  Xew  York.  Neither  has  a  gymnasium, 
which  is  a  serious  drawback.  Neither  has  an 
assembly  hall,  and  this  is  another  handicap. 
Nevertheless  they  have  been  successful  in 
their  first  year.  The  children  and  adults  who 
attended  showed  great  appreciation  of  the 
opportunities  offered. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  social  work 
the  recreation  center  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  public  school  system,  as  in  New 
York.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  commit- 
tee that  these  interests  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  men  and  women  teachers  who 
are  teachers  in  the  day  school  and  are  inter- 
ested in  the  social  problems  arising  in  the 
districts  in  which  they  teach. 

THE  HUMAN  TOUCH 

The  human  quality  and  calibre  thus 
being  put  into  the  Chicago  schools  by 
Mrs.  Young  are  sure  to  characterize  her 
presidency  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  to  mark  the  country-wide 
service  she  will  render  from  that  sphere 
of  widest  influence.  Humanness  is  her 
sign  manual,  personal  and  professional. 

Professionally  she  is  characterized  by 
such  ideals  as  these : 

Social  Experience  Formulated  is  the  sub- 
ject-matter to  be  taught. 

School  work  is  unsocial  if  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  that  the  child  cares  to  talk  over 
with  its  parents.  The  greatest  problem  of  the 
public  school  is  the  development  of  the  ethi- 
cal-social nature. 

A  gap  has  existed  between  the  teacher's 
desk  and  the  pupils'  desks,  another  between 
the  school  and  the  home.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  so  much  is  imposed  upon  the 
child.  Until  the  problems  live  for  the  child 
he  will  not  be  prepared  to  meet  the  problems 
of  real  life.  In  this  way  the  seeds  of  un- 
derstanding community  rights  are  sown. 


Through  industry  and  the  arts  the  problem 
will  be  introduced,  which  the  child  will  eag- 
erly solve  for  himself,  guided  by  the  teacher. 

And  yet  so  far  is  she  from  unduly 
emphasizing  this  side  of  schooling  above 
what  always  and  everywhere  has  been 
considered  essential  that  she  insists  no 
disparagement  shall  be  made  of  those 
teaching  "the  three  Rs"  by  paying  higher 
salaries  to  the  teachers  of  art  and  man- 
ual training.  Her  sane  views  of  dis- 
cipline are  indicated  by  the  remark: 
"Where  there  are  6,000  teachers  there 
must  be  rules,  but  I  think  the  most  use- 
ful part  of  my  work  is  to  find  out  where 
rules  should  be  broken." 

Personally,  she  combines  the  human 
touch  with  the  most  self-exacting  stand- 
ards of  thoroughness  and  reality.  Her 
spare  form,  her  grave  face  pale  with 
the  "cast  of  thought,"  and  her  womanly 
dignity  of  carriage — are  all  lighted  up  by 
a  gentle  yet  incisive  eye,  a  friendly  but 
very  direct  manner,  a  considerately 
deferential  attitude,  which  is  yet  firm, 
independent  and  fearless.  "Superb  com- 
mon sense  and  breadth  of  human  kind- 
ness" sum  up  a  well  considered  appre- 
ciation of  her. 

Of  the  mainspring  to  which  her  tire- 
less energy  is  due,  she  says  herself  it  is 
"love  of  my  work.  Teaching  is  a  pas- 
sion with  me.  I  never  tire  of  it.  Of 
course  there  are  times  when  body  and 
mind  get  tired.  Then  I  go  away  where 
I  can  mingle  with  people  who  will  give 
me  new  perspectives— to  be  a  human 
being  with  human  beings." 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  HOUSING  CONGRESS 


GEORGE  B.  FORD 


The  Ninth  International  Housing  Con- 
gress was  held  in  Vienna,  Austria,  from 
May  30  to  June  4.  The  eighth  congress 
was  held  in  London  in  August,  1907,  and 
the  next  will  be  in  Holland,  probably  in 
1913.  At  the  London  congress  there 
were  about  600  delegates  but  at  Vienna 
there  were  1,400,  all  people  interested 
in  securing  better  housing  in  cities.  They 


represented  different  governments  and 
institutions  as  well  as  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. Many  came  from  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  nearly 
one  hundred  from  England,  but  from 
America  there  were  just  three.  At  the 
London  congress  three  years  ago  eight  or 
nine  were  from  America,  and  yet  this  last 
congress  was  much  more  interesting, 
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especially  in  the  opportunity  to  meet 
many  of  the  most  important  people  in 
housing  matters  from  all  over  the  world. 
Further,  the  city  of  Vienna  was  most  hos- 
pitable and  did  everything  that  could  be 
done  to  make  the  delegates'  stay  enjoy- 
able. 

The  congress  consisted  of  two  parts,  an 
exhibition  and  conferences.  The  former 
filled  a  number  of  large  and  well-lighted 
halls  in  a  royal  museum  and  showed  by 
drawings  and  photographs  a  large  amount 
of  recent  work  in  housing  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  particularly  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

Far  the  larger  part  of  the  exhibition 
was  devoted  to  single  or  double  houses, 
and  in  particular  to  recent  developments 
in  garden  cities.  The  inspiration  for  the 
latter  in  almost  every  case  came  from 
England,  where  the  garden  city  has  had 
its  highest  development.  The  most  in- 
teresting specimen  was  the  projected  gar- 
den city  near  Munich,  where  it  is  planned 
to  build  a  very  extensive  village,  very 
much  on  the  English  pattern.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  it  differs  from  the 
English  garden  cities  in  holding  to  a  type 
of  architecture  native  to  the  country 
about  Munich.  Further,  in  its  layout  of 
streets  it  has  followed  the  modern  Ger- 
man idea  of  city  planning,  which  follows 
the  lines  of  the  original  layouts  of  Ger- 
man cities.  These  were  picturesque  in 
the  extreme.  The  streets  were  never 
straight  and  their  length  was  broken  by 
jogs  and  angles,  occasional  open  spaces, 
intermittent  trees,  and  many  little  fea- 
tures which  gave  each  street  an  individu- 
ality, all  of  which  proves  very  charming. 
In  general  the  plans  of  this  garden  city 
include  the  interesting  features  and  sum- 
marize the  leading  points  of  the  latest 
developments  in  German  country  hous- 
ing. There  are  many  interesting  draw- 
ings and  photographs,  too,  of  the  indus- 
trial villages  of  Germany,  of  which  Essen 
is  probably  the  best  known.  The  main 
impression  of  the  exhibition  is  that  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  break  away  from  the  apartment 
house  and  to  develop  the  garden  city 
idea. 

The  conferences  took  place  in  the  same 
tmilding  and  were  attended  by  three  or 
four  hundrde  people  at  a  time.  They 


dealt  with  five  questions :  Municipal 
ownership  of  dwellings  or  land,  munici- 
pal loans  for  private  building,  tenement 
or  single  house,  how  to  build  cheaply, 
the  review  of  the  work  of  the  last  three 
years. 

Municipal  ownership  has  proved  of 
great  value  in  many  German  cities,  of 
which  probably  the  most  notable  exam- 
ple is  Ulm.  The  mayor,  Otto  Wagner, 
told  in  detail  how  the  city  has  success- 
fully carried  through  land  buying  and 
building  operations.  It  has  built  a  great 
many  single  and  double  houses  of  from 
three  to  six  rooms  in  its  near  suburbs, 
and  has  kept  them  in  constant  use  for  a 
number  of  years  with  an  excellent  finan- 
cial showing.  The  representatives  of 
many  other  German  towns  corroborated 
Mayor  Wagner.  Of  course  munici- 
pal ownership  demands  perfect  probity 
on  the  part  of  city  officials,  which  Ger- 
man cities  seem  to  be  peculiarly  success- 
ful in  securing. 

In  the  matter  of  the  municipality  or 
state  lending  money  for  building  private 
dwellings,  the  congress  was  quite  unani- 
mous. The  only  question  was  how  the 
loans  should  be  made  and  what  should 
be  the  rate  of  interest.  In  any  case  the 
interest  should  be  low,  so  as  to  give  peo- 
ple every  inducement  to  build. 

As  to  whether  the  tenement  or  the  sin- 
gle house  is  the  better,  there  was  no  dis- 
agreement ;  all  countries  looked  to  Eng- 
land for  their  example,  agreeing  that  the 
garden  cities  of  England  are  the  best  so- 
lution of  the  housing  problem.  Repre- 
sentatives from  England  described  how 
the  system  works  in  their  country,  and 
representatives  from  other  countries  dis- 
cussed how  they  could  persuade  capital 
in  their  respective  lands  to  invest  in  gar- 
den cities  instead  of  in  tenements.  The 
whole  debate  centered  about  speculation 
in  land.  Representatives  from  Berlin 
claimed  that  garden  cities  near  their  city 
were  absolutely  impossible  on  this  ac- 
count, but  the  Englishmen  argued  that  if 
they  could  be  developed  successfully,  as 
they  have  been,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  which  is  twice  the  size  of  Ber- 
lin, they  could  surely  be  developed  in 
the  latter  place  as  soon  as  real  estate 
owners  could  be  persuaded  as  to  their 
advantages. 
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All  agreed  that  the  question  of  tene- 
ment vs.  single  house  is  not  an  economic 
question,  but  one  of  hygiene  and  even 
more  particularly  of  morality,  and  that 
as  such  it  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of 
state  control  as  is  the  building  of  hos- 
pitals, prisons  or  insane  asylums. 

The  questions,  how  to  build  cheaply 
and  the  review  of  the  housing  work  of 
the  last  three  years,  were  not  covered  in 
the  conference.  They  were  dealt  with 
at  length  in  printed  pamphlets,  of  which 
there  were  a  great  many  on  the  first  three 
subjects  as  well.  These  will  all  be  col- 
lected, with  the  speeches  and  discussions, 
in  a  large  volume  containing  also  many 
illustrations  from  the  exhibition.  This 
book,  which  will  probably  be  published 
in  October,  may  be  had  for  $2.25  by  ap- 
plying to  the  IX  Wohnungs-Congress,  8 
Stubenring,  Wien,  I,  Austria. 

Aside  from  the  exhibition  and  the  con- 
ferences, the  congress  made  many  inter- 
esting excursions  to  see  recent  work 
done  by  the  municipality  of  Vienna.  This 
included  the  magnificent  layout  for  an 
old  folks'  home,  a  large  hospital,  and  the 
group  of  new  tenements  with  small  shops 
for  home  work  on  the  ground  floors. 
The  delegates  also  visited  a  large  men's 
lodging  house  which  had  just  been  opened 
in  one  of  the  outlying  districts.  It  is 
largely  on  the  principle  of  the  Rowton 
houses  in  London,  but  is  an  improve- 
ment on  them  in  the  cheerfulness  and 
good  taste  of  the  interior  decorations. 
The  Congress  visited  the  Gansehaeufel, 


the  new  city  baths  built  on  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Danube.  The  principal 
part  is  for  families,  with  the  left  side  for 
women  and  the  right  for  men.  There  is 
in  the  first  place  a  broad,  clean,  sandy 
beach,  and  back  from  this  are  many  kinds 
of  cabins,  lockers  and  baths.  There  are 
open  air  gymnasiums,  running  tracks, 
play  places  and  many  cafes  and  restau- 
rants. The  result  is  that  whole  families 
go  there  and  spend  the  entire  day  within 
the  baths.  Everything  is  very  clean  and 
orderly.  Accommodations,  including 
bathing  suit,  range  in  price  from  eight 
to  forty  cents.  The  baths  more  nearly 
approach  the  idea  of  the  ancient  Roman 
baths  than  anything  built  since. 

Another  thing  the  Viennese  hosts 
showed  the  visitors  was  the  extensive 
scheme  undertaken  by  the  city  to  com- 
plete a  chain  of  parks  and  boulevards 
around  the  city.  It  is  a  grand  conception 
even  though  the  same  thing  has  been 
done  in  several  American  cities. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  congress  was  most 
entertaining,  particularly  in  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gave  for  meeting  many  sorts 
of  people  all  interested  in  one  subject. 
Its  chief  good  came  in  the  exchange  of 
ideas  outside  the  conferences  between 
people  of  different  nations  as  they  met  in 
the  halls,  cafes  and  restaurants,  or  on  the 
excursions.  The  fact  that  1,400  people 
could  come  together  for  an  object  of  this 
sort  proved  the  overwhelming  interest 
in  it.  The  only  regret  is  that  America 
was  represented  by  only  three  persons. 


THE  STONY  BROOK  CONFERENCE 

JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS 


A  new  "Chautauqua,"  the  Stony  Brook 
Association  at  Stony  Brook,  Long  Island, 
held  sessions  for  a  whole  week  on  sub- 
jects of  particular  interest  to  readers  of 
THE  SURVEY,  such  as  Increased  Cost  of 
Living,  Child  Labor,  Welfare  Work,  Im- 
migration and  Housing.  The  speakers 
included  some  of  the  best  known  experts 
in  the  country. 

The  Stony  Brook  Association  was  or- 
ganized at  Stony  Brook,  fifty-three  miles 
from  New  York,  with  the  thought  that 
it  is  important  to  have  near  that  city  a 


center  for  conferences  on  religious,  eco- 
nomic and  social  questions  which,  on  ac- 
count of  accessibility  and  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  style  of  living,  will  be  open 
to  thousands  who  cannot  attend  more 
remote  gatherings.  The  president  is  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Carson  of  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Brooklyn,  with  whom 
are  associated  in  the  management  a  group 
of  ministers  in  other  denominations  and 
prominent  business  men. 

While  the  tone  of  the  association  is 
religious,  it  is  distinctly  interdenomina- 
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tional.  It  is  the  intention  also  to  lay 
great  emphasis  upon  the  discussion  of 
economic,  political  and  social  problems, 
and  the  conference  idea  is  emphasized. 

The  meetings  last  week,  for  example, 
were  characterized  not  so  much  by  set 
addresses,  as  by  informal  talks  on  the 
part  of  men  who,  though  thorough  ex- 
perts, held  themselves  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  reply  to  questions  with  which 
they  might  be  interrupted,  and  stood 
ready  to  give  references  for  further  study 
by  their  hearers.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, the  conference  took  on  some- 
what the  nature  of  friendly  discussion 
between  speaker  and  audience,  it  being 
the  purpose  of  the  meetings  to  bring  out 
the  various  aspects  of  the  truth  on  every 
question,  rather  than  to  promulgate  any 
fixed  ideas.  This  spirit  in  the  discussion 
of  economic  and  social  problems,  is  to 
be  maintained  in  the  discussion  of  re- 
ligious questions.  The  emphasis  will  be 
laid  not  so  much  upon  denominational 
theology,  as  upon  the  life  problems  con- 
nected with  religion  and  the  relation  of 
religion  to  every  day  life ;  less  upon  the 
inculcation  of  theories  than  upon  fair  dis- 
cussion in  open  conference  and  upon  a 
tolerant,  friendly  spirit  toward  differ- 
ent forms  of  doctrine.  It  is  expected 
that  members  of  various  Protestant  de- 
nominations, of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  of  the  Jewish  church  will 
speak. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
founders,  two  small  hotels  have  already 
been  built,  a  number  of  bungalows  are 
at  the  disposition  of  guests  and  many 
individuals  are  putting  up  cottages.  As 
the  demand  for  the  latter  part  of  this 
season  has  taxed  the  accommodations 
provided,  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  pitch  tents.  Within  two  or  three  sea- 
sons, of  course,  the  building  accommoda- 
tions will  be  sufficient. 

The  meetings  during  the  first  confer- 
ence week,  after  an  opening  statement 
with  a  number  of  brief  addresses  on  the 
purposes  of  the  association,  and  a  ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Lansing  of 
Scranton  on  The  Lord's  Prayer  as  a 
Social  Program,  really  began  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  The  address  of  the  day, 
by  Congressman  William  S.  Bennet.  was 
a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  Relation 


of  Government  to  Social  Progress,  in 
which  he  outlined  the  field  of  activity 
which  the  states  in  their  legislation  on 
social  questions  should  cultivate  as  com- 
pared with  that  occupied  by  the  federal 
government.  In  Mr.  Bennet's  judgment, 
the  people  rely  too  much  upon  a  Con- 
gress already  overwhelmed  with  its  mul- 
titude of  duties  and  far  too  little  upon 
the  state  legislatures  which  are  more 
competent  to  handle  questions  of  "local 
interest,  and  from  which  the  people  can 
more  readily  obtain  results. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Fourth,  there 
was  an  inaugural  concert  at  which  Amer- 
ican songs  by  American  singers  formed 
the  principal  feature.  It  was  a  note- 
worthy concert  for  a  somewhat  remote 
suburb  of  the  city,  and  for  an  auditorium, 
built  only  for  the  summer,  open  on  three 
sides,  and  so  set  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods  that  the  whippoorwills  can  every 
evening  be  heard  by  the  auditors  vigor- 
ously competing  with  speakers  and 
singers. 

The  regular  economic  conference  be- 
gan with  a  discussion  on  The  Increased 
Cost  of  Living  by  the  writer.  Although 
he  recognized  that  there  are  other  minor 
causes,  the  fundamental  cause  for  the 
increase  is,  in  his  judgment,  the  in- 
creased output  of  gold. 

A  day  of  greater  popular  interest  fol- 
lowed in  the  discussion  of  child  labor. 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secretary,  and  A.  J. 
McKelway,  secretary  for  the  southern 
states,  gave  a  very  enlightening  account 
of  the  work  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  and  especially  of  the  indus- 
trial conditions  which  had  made  its  or- 
ganization advisable,  stirred  the  feelings 
of  the  members  of  the  conference,  and 
led  to  the  asking  of  numerous  questions. 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  director  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee,  emphasized  particularly 
the  detrimental  effect  of  child  labor  upon 
education.  He  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
J.  Borden  Harriman  who,  while  no  less 
sympathetic  toward  the  children,  doubt- 
less represented  somewhat  more  ac- 
curately the  view  of  some  southern 
mill  owners  who  believe  that  industrial 
conditions  in  the  South  compel  progress 
toward  industrial  conditions  of  other 
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sections  to  be  somewhat  slow  so  far  as 
child  labor  is  concerned,  and  that  the 
better  policy  is  to  secure  sympathetic 
action  on  the  part  of  all  well-intentioned 
people.  All  of  those  present  felt  that 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  various  speakers  in  regard  to 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  bettering 
present  conditions,  though  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
methods  to  follow. 

Compensation  for  Industrial  Accidents 
was-  discussed  by  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman, 
former  commissioner  of  labor  of  New 
York  state,  and  Charles  J.  Donahue, 
president  of  the  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor of  Connecticut.  There  were  no  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  the  two 
speakers,  except  in  emphasis  upon  vari- 
ous minor  points,  both  agreeing — and 
those  in  the  audience  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion  agreeing  with  them — that  the 
system  heretofore  obtaining,  by  which 
the  employe  has  been  compelled  to  bear 
the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of  acci- 
dents, is  unjust  and  should  be  set  aside; 
and  that  the  legal  doctrine  of  "co- 
employes,"  in  the  light  of  modern  inves- 
tigation ought  not  to  stand  unmodified. 
Mr.  Sherman  indicated  with  great  clear- 
ness and  force  the  shortcomings  of  our 
previous  laws,  and  the  improved  methods 
followed  in  the  leading  industrial  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  together  with  the  good 
beginning  which  the  state  of  New  York 
has  made  this  last  year.  His  points  were 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Donahue. 

Welfare  Work  for  Employes  was 
clearly  set  forth  by  W.  L.  Saunders, 
president  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Com- 
pany, large  manufacturers  of  mining 
machinery,  with  plants  in  different 
cities — a  company  that  has  done  much 
very  intelligent,  sympathetic  work  along 
this  line,  in  conjunction  with  its  em- 
ployes. This  practical  address  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Ger- 
trude Beeks,  secretary  of  the  Welfare 
Department  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration. In  connection  with  her  address, 
Miss  Beeks  showed  many  illustrations  of 
evil  conditions  in  some  industrial  estab- 
lishments, and  the  greatly  improved  situ- 
ation after  the  condition  of  the  employe 
had  been  intelligently  studied  by  the  em- 


ployer  and   some  thought  given  to   his 
betterment. 

Certain  phases  of  the  immigration 
problem  were  taken  up.  Charles  R. 
Towson,  secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  explained 
in  some  detail  the  excellent  work  done  by 
that  organization  to  fit  the  immigrant  to 
meet  new  conditions  which  confront  him 
in  America.  He  spoke  of  the  agents 
employed  in  a  number  of  ports  of  emi- 
gration from  Europe,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  meet  the  immigrants,  explain  to  them 
the  conditions  that  they  are  to  confront 
here;  assist  them  in  getting  settled  on 
board ;  give  them  cards  which  may  serve 
as  letters  of  introduction  to  friendly  offi- 
cials of  the  same  organization  at  their 
destination  in  the  United  States — and  in 
all  possible  ways,  serve  the  immigrants. 
He  spoke  likewise  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  this  organization  on  ship- 
board, at  Ellis  Island,  and  especially  of 
the  work  in  teaching  English  to  the  im- 
migrant after  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
and  in  training  him  as  sympathetically  as 
possible  to  fit  himself  to  American  con- 
ditions so  that  he  may  become  a  more 
useful  citizen.  Miss  Campbell  of  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  National  Civic 
League  for  Immigrants,  at  the  request 
of  the  director  of  this  conference,  em- 
phasized particularly  the  work  that  had 
been  laid  out  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  for  the  newly  established  Bureau 
of  Immigration  in  the  State  Department 
of  Labor.  This  league,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  especially  active  last  winter  in  seeing 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
Immigration  Commission  were  put  into 
legislation.  She  emphasized  especially 
the  need  of  studying  the  immigrant,  and 
of  learning  what  his  attitude  toward  us 
and  toward  American  conditions  is,  be- 
fore attempting  offhand  to  shape  him  to 
our  conditions. 

At  the  sessions  which  had  to  do  par- 
ticularly with  conditions  in  New  York 
city,  William  R.  Willcox,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
first  district,  had  been  expected  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  Rapid  Transit.  He 
had  been  unexpectedly  called  away  by 
official  duties  so  that  an  entire  morning 
was  given  to  the  Housing  Problem.  Rob- 
ert W.  deForest,  president  of  the  Chari- 
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ty  Organization  Society  of  New  York, 
£ave  in  an  informal  but  most  interesting 
way,  one  of  his  eminently  sane,  prac- 
tical talks  on  the  whole  housing  situa- 
tion as  it  is  found  in  New  York  and  the 
suburbs.  Emphasis  was  laid  throughout 
upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  one's  feet 
on  the  ground  and  of  attempting  to  do 
only  what  could  be  paid  for.  Better 
tenements  mean,  of  course,  higher  rents, 
but  in  connection  with  the  better  tene- 
ments of  today  have  gone  also  other  im- 
provements in  living  conditions,  such  as 
better  water,  better  streets,  good  park 
systems,  good  public  schools,  better  sani- 
tary conditions  of  all  kinds,  the  district 
nursing  system,  etc.,  all  of  which  really 
are  to  be  counted  in  as  returns  for  the 
rent  paid.  The  address,  sane  and  prac- 
tical as  it  was,  was  replete  with  humor- 
ous touches  and  specific  illustrations 
which  made  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  whole  series  of  conferences,  and 
the  questions  asked  by  the  members  of 
the  conference  served  to  bring  out  many 
of  the  side  issues  to  a  question  of  such 
fundamental  importance. 

In  the  evening  the  principal  address 
was  given  by  Mayor  Gaynor.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  his  ways  of  thinking 
know  how  much  emphasis  he  places  upon 
the  subject  of  law  enforcement,  and  the 
subject  of  his  address,  Law  Enforce-, 
ment  in  Cities,  was  one  eminently  suited 
to  him.  In  a  semi-humorous,  but  very 
clear  and  practical  address  filled  with 
specific  illustrations  sometimes  startling- 


ly  personal,  he  called  attention  to  the 
democratic  individualism  of  the  country 
village,  where  each  citizen  makes  his 
own  complaint  against  violators  of  the 
law,  or  lets  minor  offenses  pass  as  un- 
worthy of  serious  note,  as  contrasted 
with  the  sterner  and  more  autocratic 
methods  of  the  great  city  where  a  police- 
man often  arrests  and  holds  over  night 
without  a  warrant  a  presumed  offender 
who  is  discharged  by  the  court  next 
morning  without  punishment.  His  plea 
was  for  the  application  to  the  city  as  far 
as  conditions  would  make  it  practicable, 
of  the  freer,  more  individualistic  meth- 
ods of  the  rural  village. 

Robert  W.  Hebberd,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  formerly 
commissioner  of  public  charities,  New 
York  city,  explained  in  some  detail  the 
needs  of  a  great  city  like  New  York  in 
connection  with  its  poor,  the  methods  fol- 
lowed in  caring  for  them  with  sugges- 
tions for  improving,  present  day  condi- 
tions. 

The  very  successful  series  of  confer- 
ences of  the  week  closed  with  an  illus- 
trated address  on  the  Work  of  the  Moral 
Education  Board  by  Milton  Fairchild. 

The  week  from  July  10  to  17  was 
Farmers'  Week  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  questions  of  special  interest  in  con- 
nection with  country  life.  Later  in  the 
summer  there  are  to  be  discussions  on 
health,  bible  study,  and  other  topics  usu- 
ally taken  up  at  the  best  of  ,the  summer 
conferences  throughout  the  country. 


NEW  ENGLAND  STREET  CLEANING 


CAROL  ARONOVICI 

Providence,  R.  I. 


The  recent  conference  on  street  clean- 
ing held  in  Providence  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research1  prom- 
ises to  be  a  fruitful  beginning  towards 
bringing  about  free  and  expert  discus- 
sion of  this  important  but  neglected  as- 
pect of  municipal  housekeeping.  The 
conference  was  attended  by  mayors, 
commissioners  of  public  works,  street 
superintendents  and  sanitarians  repre- 
senting thirty-eight  New  England  cities 

'The  Bureau  of  Social  Research  Is  maintained 
by  the  Federated  Settlements  aa  a.  civic  activity. 


and  several  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
communities. 

The  papers  dealt  with  important  as- 
pects of  street  cleaning  from  the  social, 
technical  and  administrative  points  of 
view.  The  reason  for  calling  the  con- 
ference was  primarily  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  to  place  before  the  pub- 
lic such  facts  concerning  street  conditions 
and  maintenance  as  would  bear  directly 
upon  the  problems  that  Providence  is 
facing.  The  public  press  and  the  period- 
icals dealing  with  municipal  problems 
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have  shown  such  a  widespread  interest 
in  the  conference  as  to  fully  justify  the 
effort  that  was  made  in  carrying  out  the 
plans. 

Edward  T.  Hartman,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League,  in  dealing 
with  The  Social  Significance  of  Clean 
Streets,  placed  particular  stress  upon 
three  important  problems  involved  in  the 
degree  of  efficiency  that  the  street  clean- 
ing work  of  a  city  represents :  disease 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  filth  and 
dust ;  responsibility  of  the  public  towards 
the  street  cleaning  authorities ;  and  the 
need  for  more  scientific  street  construc- 
tion which,  through  proper  provision  for 
sewers,  wires,  watermains,  etc.,  would 
avoid  the  reckless  and  costly  street 
openings  which  are  such  a  common 
practice  in  American  cities. 

Guy  C.  Emerson,  ex-superintendent  of 
streets  of  Boston  and  at  present  consult- 
ing engineer  for  the  Boston  Finance 
Commission,  spoke  on  the  broader  as- 
pects of  the  problem  involved  in  secur- 
ing clean  streets.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  are  three  main  causes  of  street  lit- 
ter: the  acts  of  irresponsible,  thougthless 
and  malicious  citizens,  the  defilement  of 
animals  and  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of 
the  materials  of  which  the  street  is  con- 
structed. The  first,  Mr.  Emerson  con- 
tended, is  by  far  the  principal  cause  of 
street  litter  and  one  that  could  be  over- 
come by  proper  measures  and  proper  re- 
sponsibility assumed  by  the  citizens.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  advanced 
the  following  important  principle : 

Do  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  work  or 
methods  without  the  fullest  investigation  of 
conditions,  make  your  criticisms  temperate 
and  constructive,  if  you  have  no  certainly 
better  method  to  offer  let  things  alone.  En- 
courage the  preparation  and  diffusion  of  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  results  of  dirty  streets. 
Show  the  housekeeper  where  the  matter  is 
of  direct  personal  importance  in  a  pecuniary 
way,  if  possible,  because  that  is  the  only 
way  to  reach  the  majority. 

Attempt  by  instruction  in  the  family  to  in- 
still the  importance  of  municipal  cleanliness 
as  well  as  personal  cleanliness.  Devote  at- 
tention to  the  instigation  of  improved  methods 
and  the  results  in  other  cities.  Secure  as- 
sisting and  supporting  legislation  to  insure 
the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations.  Se- 
cure through  the  local  city  government  such 
appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  completion  of  the  work  to  be  done 


and    here    also    is   usually   a    fertile    field    for 
education. 

Advance  methods  designed  to  secure  effi- 
cient labor  forces  and  secure  a  permanent 
tenure  of  office  for  the  competent  official. 
Constitute  yourselves  at  all  times  as  a  body 
for  friendly  and  reasonable  inspection  and 
criticism. 

Mr.  Emerson  also  maintained  that  the 
recent  reduction  of  the  mortality  and 
very  decided  reduction  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  throat  and  eye  trouble  in  Bos- 
ton might  be  traced  to  the  oiling  of 
streets  which  makes  impossible  the  breed- 
ing of  mosquitoes  and  other  germ- 
carrying  and  pest-producing  insects. 

Dr.  George  A.  Soper  of  the  New  York 
Sewerage  Commission,  in  discussing  the 
segregation  of  department  work  in  street 
cleaning  and  care,  held  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  place  the  refuse- 
collecting  and  refuse-disposal  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  same"  division  or  de- 
partment owing  to  the  necessity  of  plac- 
ing the  power  of  compelling  citizens  to 
comply  with  the  rules  concerning  the  sep- 
aration of  refuse  closely  enough  to  the 
control  of  the  final  disposition  work  to 
make  it  of  direct  interest  to  the  division 
or  department  concerned  to  enforce  such 
rules.  He  discussed  briefly  the  street 
cleaning  appliances  used  in  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the 
inefficiency  of  such  appliances  without 
proper  hand  labor. 

Prof.  F.  C.  Gorham  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, speaking  on  the  bacteriology  of 
street  dust,  placed  especial  emphasis  on 
river  and  tide  water  polution  due  to 
waste  water  resulting  from  washing 
streets  and  permitting  the  water  to  flow 
directly  into  the  overflow  sewage  chan- 
nel without  being  subject  to  the  proc- 
esses applied  to  household  sewage.  He 
contended  that  the  street  dust  often  con- 
tains as  much  of  the  colon  bacillus  as 
ordinary  sewage  and  that  it  may  be  a 
source  of  contamination  as  serious  as 
household  sewage.  He  pointed  out  the 
resistance  of  the  material  which  enters 
into  the  construction  of  streets  and  the 
amount  of  dust  that  resuls  from  wear 
and  tear.  He  maintained  that  while 
street  dust  from  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
terial does  not  contain  as  large  an  amount 
of  dangerous  bacteria  as  household  sew- 
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age,  the  injuries  to  the  tissues  resulting 
from  the  particles  of  dust  that  fly 
through  the  air  predispose  the  tissue  to 
bacterial  infection.  For  this  reason  the 
importance  from  an  engineering  point 
of  view  of  constructing  roads  and  streets 
with  materials  which  do  not  wear  quickly 
and  which  therefore  do  not  of  themselves 
produce  large  amounts  of  dust,  was 
strongly  urged.  J.  T.  Fetherston,  super- 
intendent of  streets  in  the  borough  of 
Richmond,  in  discussing  the  training  of 
a  street  superintendent,  advocated  the  di- 
vision of  street  cleaning  departments  into 
a  work  section  and  an  efficiency  section. 
The  work  of  the  efficiency  section  should 
be  the  establishment  of  practical  ideals 
and  practical  standards  of  efficiency,  the 
devising  of  measurements  which  could 


be  used  with  accuracy  in  ascertaining  the 
relations  between  work  done  and  money 
expended.  The  efficiency  division  should 
consist  of  practical  engineers  who, 
through  technical  knowledge  of  street 
cleaning  activities,  could  establish  unit 
measurements  of  efficiency  to  be  used  as 
test  measurements  in  all  departmental 
functions. 

The  other  addresses  related  particu- 
larly to  the  general  methods  of  street 
cleaning,  administrative  details  and  such 
educational  work  as  can  be  done  both 
by  the  public  and  by  the  city  officials.  It 
was  voted  that  a  similar  conference  be 
held  next  year.  The  writer  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  a  committee  to  be  se- 
lected by  him  to  take  charge  of  next 
year's  plans. 


THE  SAGAMORE  CONFERENCE 

MARY  C.  CRAWFORD 

Secrerary  of  the  Ford  Hall  Meetings 


An  alert  and  intelligent  body  of  social 
workers  150  strong  gathered  at  the 
fourth  annual  sociological  conference  at 
Sagamore  Beach  and  discussed  The  Sa- 
loon from  a  Liquor  Dealer's  Standpoint, 
An  Unsolved  Problem  of  American  De- 
mocracy, The  Children  of  the  Workers 
and  What  Is  Going  on  in  the  Churches. 

Perhaps  the  opening  meeting  was  the 
most  unusual,  for  a  body  of  this  sort  does 
not  often  listen  to  a  discussion  of  the 
liquor  problem  by  a  man  commercially 
interested  in  it — and  that  in  the  Cape 
Cod  "dry"  territory.  George  B.  Hugo, 
the  speaker,  is  accounted  an  ardent  tem- 
perance worker,  paradoxical  as  the  thing 
appears  at  first  blush.  He  believes  that 
effective  temperance  measures  can  be 
framed  by  those  who  know  from  the  in- 
side the  ramifications  of  the  business. 
He  has  devised  and  is  now  pushing  in 
Massachusetts  a  far-reaching  plan  of  re- 
form for  the  liquor  traffic  which  will 
eventually  close  up  the  saloon — and 
drive  him  out  of  a  business  in  which  his 
family  has  prospered  for  three  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hugo's  temperance  reform  plan 
has  twenty  parts.  One  of  these,  the  so- 
called  "bar  and  bottle  bill,"  has  already 


become  law  in  Massachusetts  against  the 
stiffest  sort  of  opposition.  This  bill,  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of  THE  SURVEY,  will 
take  the  bottle  and  "growler"  trade  out 
of  the  saloons,  thus  barring  women  from 
them  and  preventing  men  from  carrying 
home  at  closing  hour  the  materials  for 
completing  a  debauch  begun  over  the 
bar.  The  bill  was  generally  supported  by 
social  workers  who  believe  that  it  offers 
an  enforceable  measure  of  improvement 
in  a  community  not  ready  for  prohibi- 
tion. The  next  step  in  the  program  will 
be  the  obligation  to  take  a  meal,  costing 
not  less  than  seventy-five  cents,  with  any 
liquor  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  How 
great  a  deterrent  this  must  be  to  the 
cheap  saloon  is  too  obvious  to  call  for 
argument. 

The  Rev.  George  Sale  of  Atlanta  and 
President  S.  C.  Mitchell  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  South  Carolina  discussed  the  Negro 
problem.  In  the  growing  disposition  of 
the  North  to  leave  the  main  features  of 
this  problem  for  the  South  to  solve,  both 
speakers  found  a  very  hopeful  sign.  Nor 
is  the  South  any  longer  the  "silent"  sec- 
tion which  George  W.  Cable  once  pro- 
nounced it.  Some  of  the  strongest  utter- 
ances on  the  subject  have  come  lately 
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from  southern  men.  There  is,  too,  an 
educational  revival  in  the  South  by  which 
all  the  people  there  will  eventually  be 
educated.  Even  now  the  Negro  is  pro- 
gressing marvelously  in  education  and 
in  the  ownership  of  farm  land,  "for  corn 
is  no  respecter  of  races."  What  the 
Negro  just  now  especially  needs,  it  was 
pointed  out,  is  *to  be  moralized  and 
trained  in  habits  of  thrift.  "The  less 
politics  there  is  in  it  the  better.  The 
problem  is  mainly  sociological.  The  best 
\\c  can  probably  make  out  of  it  is  a 
dual  civilization — the  separation  of  the 
races  and  progress  along  parallel  lines." 
In  support  of  this  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Mitchell,  the  Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham, 
principal  of  the  Calhoun  School  in  Ala- 
bama, told  a  story  of  a  Negro  farmer  who, 
having  finally  built  himself  a  comfortable 
white  house,  solemnly  resolved  to  be 
"the  kind  of  man  that  goes  with  that 
kind  of  house."  The  conference  came 
back  to  this  story  several  times  in  dis- 
cussing child  labor,  finding  in  it  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment. 

John  Spargo  gave  the  paper  on  child 
labor  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  led  the 
discussion.  Mr.  Spargo  advocated  an 
efficiency  test  for  young  workers  based 
on  some  such  careful  method  of  physical 


examination  throughout  the  school  peri- 
od, as  is  required  in  Germany.  He  held 
out  the  heartening  thought  that,  with  a 
proper  environment,  even  the  children  of 
the  workers  may  get  their  chance  in  life : 
"Heredity  is  no  longer  the  bugaboo  we 
used  to  think  it ;  nature  makes  such  heroic 
efforts  to  start  her  children  well." 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  conference 
ex-Governor  Garvin  of  Rhode  Island, 
Jane  E,  Robbins  of  New  York,  Prof. 
Charles  P,  Fagnani  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Rev.  Josiah  Strong 
were  among  the  speakers  at  the  morning 
session  while,  in  the  evening,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Stelzle  gave  a  stimulating  ac- 
count of  recent  progress  by  the  churches 
in  the  great  work  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion. Two  hundred  cities,  he  declared, 
now  send  ministers  as  fraternal  dele- 
gates to  central  labor  unions  and  of  pro- 
fessional social  workers,  75  per  cent  are 
church  members. 

The  host  of  the  conference  was  George 
W.  Coleman,  organizer  and  director  of 
the  Ford  Hall  meetings,  Boston, — those 
Sunday  evening  occasions  through  which, 
as  through  the  Cooper  Union,  New  York, 
various  methods  for  the  establishment  of 
social  justice  and  the  improvement  of 
social  conditions  are  being  studied  and 
discussed  by  "all  the  people." 


INSTITUTION  ECONOMICS 


The  first  section  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  has  re- 
cently held  a  notable  gathering  at  the 
Lake  Placid  Club,  devoted  to  the  prob- 
lem of  household  administration  and  in- 
stitutional management.  This  follows 
the  conference  on  Home  Economics  at 
the  same  place  a  year  ago  which  grew 
into  the  American  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation, with  a  membership  of  1,400 
and  an  official  organ,  The  Journal  of 
Home  Economics.  Smaller  meetings 
have  been  held  for  eleven  years  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

The  movement  has  grown  astonish- 
ingly. The  hospitals  were  the"  first  to 
recognize  a  need  for  trained  dietitians 


as  well  as  nurses  and  the  colleges  are 
now  very  generally  looking  for  such  ex- 
perts. The  training  offered  them  at  Co- 
lumbia University  was  described  and  an- 
other speaker  told  of  the  new  home  eco- 
nomics department  building  at  Cornell 
for  which  New  York  state  has  appro- 
priated $154,000. 

The  papers  took  up  such  subjects  as 
the  institution  kitchen  and  dining  room 
and  its  arrangement,  equipment,  service, 
and  floor  space  per  capita ;  modern  sub- 
stitutes for  wood  in  floor  materials; 
lunches  for  school  children,  working  girls 
and  factory  hands,  with  particular  rela- 
tion to  malnutrition ;  a  description  of  the 
90.000  penny  lunches  served  last  year  in 
Philadelphia  at  a  net  profit  for  the  year 
of  $2.40;  courses  of  instruction  and 
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equipment  necessary  in  domestic  and  in- 
stitution laundries;  standards  of  insti- 
tution linen  supplies;  organization  and 
administration  of  college  dormitories; 
accounting  and  records. 

The  conference  went  on  record  as  op- 
posing the  usually  over-elaborate  menus 
in  hotels  and  restaurants  which  often 
offer  at  each  meal  from  300  to  500  dif- 
ferent articles,  three-fourths  of  which  are 
meat  and  fish.  It  proposes  to-  stand- 
ardize household  labor  in  regard  to  time, 
study  and  other  factors,  to  develop  print- 
ed instructions  for  all  grades  of  service 
and  by  using  score  cards  to  hold  institu- 
tions to  at  least  a  minimum  level  of  clean- 
liness and  sanitation  as  well  as  of  effi- 
c'ency  and  economy. 

Among  the  colleges  and  institutions 
represented  were  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Simmons, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  Rockford,  Illinois,  New 


York,  Michigan  and  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cutural  Colleges ;  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture ;  McDonald  Col- 
lege Institute  of  Canada ;  Northfield 
Seminary ;  and  mechanics  institutes,  trade 
schools,  hospitals,  apartment  hotels,  lunch 
rooms  for  children  and  working  girls,  the 
Texas  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  resolutions  passed  pledged  the 
conference  to  emphasize  the  ideals  of 
rational  living,  to  utilize  all  proper  meth- 
ods to  advance  these  ideals  in  elementary 
and  higher  schools,  to  urge  professional 
training  for  household  and  institution 
management,  to  work  for  government 
support  of  scientific  investigations,  to 
prepare  and  distribute  literature  on  in- 
stitution management  and  to  organize 
and  promote  meetings  and  conferences 
on  these  subjects. 


CANADIAN  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES 


The  attendance  at  the  recent  eleventh 
annual  Canadian  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  was 
large  and  the  discussion  interesting  and 
broad  in  scope.  The  subject  of  fallen 
women  was  treated  by  Miss  Brooking 
of  the  Haven  Maternity  Hospital  in  To- 
ronto, and  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  of  the  Mer- 
cer Reformatory.  The  former  made  the 
startling  statement  that  the  statistics  of 
her  hospital  showed  that  more  than  half 
the  unmarried  mothers  cared  for  were 
feeble-minded,  and  practically  all  the 
others  homeless  and  friendless.  She 
spoke  of  the  need  of  more  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  while 
Mrs.  O'Sullivan  urged  the  extension  of 
the  period  of  reformatory  care  for  nor- 
mal girls  from  six  months  to  two  years. 

Dr.  Harris  R.  Cooley  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  spoke  on  the  criminal,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  single 
causes  of  criminality  is  a  bad  environ- 
ment during  childhood.  N.  J.  Hanna. 
M.  P.  P.,  described  the  curative  work  of 
Guelph  Farm  Colony  where,  without  the 
aid  of  club  or  gun,  through  healthy  and 
educational  work,  the  police  authorities 
are  endeavoring  to  restore  the  criminal 


to  useful  citizenship.  Chief  of  Police 
Slevin  of  Brantford  outlined  the  success 
of  his  department  in  diminishing  the 
amount  of  crime  among  immigrants  by 
the  simple  method  of  giving  them  regu- 
lar instruction  in  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  Colonel  Pugmire  told  of  the  after- 
care of  the  criminal  by  the  Salvation 
Army. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  Social 
Reform  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chown. 

A  large  part  of  one  day's  session  \va> 
devoted  to  tuberculosis  and  the  discus- 
sion included  among  other  interesting 
papers  Dr.  Roberts's  account  of  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  health  department  at 
Hamilton.  Adam  Beck,  M.  P.  P..  de- 
scribed a  model  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
recently  constructed  by  provincial  funds* 
generously  supplemented  by  private  do- 
nations, where  workshop,  farm  work  or 
school  are  offered  patients,  and  every 
effort  made  to  relieve  the  long  period  of 
their  treatment  from  idleness  and  mo- 
notony. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  conference 
Sir  Louis  fDake^  judge  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  Canada,  read  a  paper  on  or- 
ganized charity,  which  he  defined  as 
"love  with  discernment."  The  discus- 
sion on  boys  included  the  earnest  plea  of 
A.  W.  Beall  of  Whitley  for  the  teach- 
ing of  sex  hygiene. 

After  a  paper  on  intemperance  by 
Ben  Spence  of  the  Dominion  Alliance, 
several  important  resolutions  on  subjects 
covered  by  the  various  speakers  were 
adopted.  Among  these  was  one  urging 
the  requiring  of  a  medical  certificate  of 


mental  and  physical  fitness  for  marriage, 
and  one  on  the  necessity  of  fixing  on  par- 
ents the  civil  responsibility  for  crimes 
committed  by  children  under  twelve- 
years. 

The  meeting  for  1911  will  be  held  at 
Hamilton  and  the  officers  elected  for  that 
year  are:  President,  Sheriff  Middleton 
of  Hamilton;  vice-presidents,  Sir  Louis 
Daires,  J.  Ross  Robertson,  J.  P.. 
Downey,  M.  P.  P.,  and  J.  J.  Kelso.  and' 
secretary-treasurer,  F.  M.  Nicholson. 


CIVIC    IMPROVEMENT 

CHARLES   MULFORD   ROBINSON,    Department  Editor 


NEWSPAPER  SECURES  TREES 

Tree-planting  on  city  streets  as  a  result 
of  newspaper  enterprise  is  an  interesting  de- 
velopment of  this  summer.  The  Evening 
Bulletin  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  undertook  to 
get  ten  thousand  trees  planted  on  seventy 
selected  streets,  and  to  that  end  invited  from 
its  readers  contributions  of  trees,  or  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  trees.  Donations  came 
"from  schools,  ex-governors,  ex-mayors,  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council,  and  from  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  large  number."  One 
woman  gave  fifty  trees,  all  from  Mount  Ver- 
non,  and  required  that  they  be  distributed 
to  the  fifty  schools  of  the  city.  Says  the 
Boston  Transcript,  "The  value  of  this  move- 
ment is  not  in  the  trees  alone,  desirable  ad- 
ditions as  they  must  prove,  but  as  a  center 
of  radiation  for  an  idea." 


ASPIRING  ALTUS 

Altus,  Okla.,  a  new  little  frontier  town 
which  seems  to  be  making  that  .progress 
which  enterprise,  public  spirit  and  four  or 
five  centering  railroads  can  give  in  such 
marvelous  degree  in  the  far  West,  has  se- 
cured a  town  plan.  L.  P.  Jensen,  a  land- 
scape architect  of  St.  Louis,  was  sent  for, 
and  he  has  prepared  a  plan  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  accepted  and  that,  it  is 
said,  will  be  closely  followed  in  up-building 
the  little  city.  It  provides  tht  familiar  civic 
center,  the  radiating  thoroughfares,  the 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  encircling  boule- 
vards for  which  many  an  older  city  sighs  in 
vain  because  the  expense  has  become  pro- 
hibitive. And  the  plan  has  even  been  printed 
in  a  profusely  illustrated  pamphlet,  just  as 
the  older  and  richer  cities  print  their  plans. 
The  text  points  out  the  advantage  of  Altus, 
for  the  execution  of  plans,  over  "New  York, 
Paris,  Dallas  and  Oklahoma  City." 


NEWARK'S  TREE  COMMISSION 

The  Newark,  N.  J.,  Shade  Tree  Commis- 
sion, which  has  charge  of  the  small  parks  of 
the  city,  has  been  troubled  by  vandalism  in 
a  little  ornamental  park,  only  a  block  from- 
the  Newton  street  playground.  The  park  is 
a  triangle  of  but  a  few  hundred  feet,  but  it 
had  been  prettily  laid  out.  The  children  of 
the  playground,  having  been  informed  of  the 
trouble,  were  encouraged  to  form  an  or- 
ganization, the  members  of  which  were  to- 
wear  badges  and  be  known  as  the  shade  tree- 
commissioners.  Both  boys  and  girls  are 
members,  and  they  arrange  a  patrol  of  the 
little  park,  to  warn  children  against  doing 
damage.  If  a  warning  is  not  heeded,  the 
young  officer  hastens  to  the  playground  and 
informs  an  employe — all  of  which  may,  or 
may  not,  be  a  good  thing  to  encourage  the 
children  to  do.  But  as  a  matter  of  practice 
and  leaving  aside  theories,  it  is  stated  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  park  is  being  watched' 
has  been  sufficient  to  stop,  almost  of  itself, 
the  depredations  which  had  long  been  in  prog- 
ress. 

The  commission  does  a  good  many  inter- 
esting things.  It  has  lately  sent  out  envel- 
opes containing  half  a  dozen  blotters.  On 
the  reverse  of  the  blotting  side,  just  where 
one  is  compelled  to  see  it  as  one  uses  the 
blotter,  are  some  pertinent  text  and  two 
little  pictures.  In  the  upper  right  hand  cor- 
ner of  each  blotter  is  the  seal  of  the  com- 
mission. The  picture  in  the  upper  left  hand' 
corner  and  the  text  differ  on  each  blotter. 
For  example,  one  shows  a  horse  biting  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  with  the  legend  under  it: 
"Watch  the  horses.  Don't  let  them  lunch 
on  your  trees."  The  main  text  on  the  various 
blotters  discusses,  among  other  things :  Why 
Plant  Trees?  Where  to  Plant  Trees,  How 
to  Plant  Trees,  What  Trees  to  Plant,  Some 
Reasons  Why  Trees  Die  After  Transplant- 
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ing — very  pertinent  subjects  all  of  them,  and 
brought  strikingly  by  this  means  before  the 
people  of  Newark. 

A  PLAYGROUND  STUDY 

On  May  27,  1909,  Mayor  Reyburn  of  Phil- 
adelphia appointed  a  Public  Playgrounds 
Commission  of  five  persons,  whom  he 
cnarged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  mu- 
nicipal recreation  facilities  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities,  and  preparing  for  submis- 
sion to  Councils  a  plan  for  the  creation  of 
such  facilities  on  a  comprehensive  and  ade- 
quate scale  in  Philadelphia.  The  city  made 
an  appropriation,  and  the  members  of  the 
commission  made  visits  to  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Rochester  and 
New  York  to  study  what  those  cities  had 
done.  They  have  submitted  their  report  which 
has  been  published  in  an  illustrated  pamphlet. 
This  naturally  makes  an  important  contri- 
bution to  playground  literature.  In  addition 
to  the  excellent  photographs  of  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers,  there  are  many 
folded-in  maps  and  plans.  Among  the  pho- 
tographs those  of  Chicago  play  centers  great- 
ly predominate;  but  as  they  are  partly  fa- 
miliar, perhaps  the  most  interesting  picture 
is  that  of  Bamberger  Park  Playground  in 
Dayton,  showing  how  elaborately  a  small 
city  has  developed  swimming  and  wading 
pools.  The  very  practical  recommendations 
of  the  report  include  legislative  and  finan- 
cial plans,  describe  the  various  types  of  cen- 
ters that  should  be  created,  and  their  loca- 
tion. The  secretary  of  the  commission  is 
Otto  T.  Mallery.  It  should  be  said  that 
shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  report  Coun- 
cils authorized  the  transfer  of  $100,000  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety  to  the 
mayor,  and  then  to  this  sum  added  an  appro- 
priation of  $25,000,  these  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  sug- 
gested Playground  Commission. 

CHURCHES  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

There  was  a  reference  here  last  month  to 
a  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor that  devoted  one  of  its  meetings  to  a 
discussion  of  city  playgrounds.  Since  then 
reports  have  come  in  of  several  such  evi- 
dences of  playground  interest  on  the  part  of 
churches.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the 
actual  opening  of  a  playground  by  the  Spen- 
cer-Ripley  Memorial  M.  E.  Church  in  Roch- 
ester. It  occupies  a  lot  TOO  by  200  feet  close 
to  the  church,  which  had  long  been  neglected 
and  grown  to  weeds.  At  the  opening  exer- 
cises, addresses  were  made  by  the  pastor  of 
the  church  and  by  the  Sunday  school  super- 
intendent, and  about  six  hundred  children 
were  present.  The  equipment  has  been  given 
by  different  classes  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  the  grounds  are  lighted  so  as  to  be  kept 
open  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  in  the  day. 
Supervision  is  provided  by  volunteers  from 
the  church.  From  Berkeley,  Calif.,  comes 


news  of  a  certain  Sunday  observed  as  Play- 
ground Day  by  the  churches ;  and  from  Chi- 
cago comes  the  report  that,  as  for  several 
years  past,  a  special  May  Day  program  was 
observed  by  the  Halstead  Street  Institutional 
Church,  when  500  packages  of  flower  seeds 
were  distributed  to  the  children.  The  ad- 
dress of  presentation  was  made  by  Rev.  D. 
D.  Vaughan,  the  pastor.  He  quoted  these 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "Die  when  I 
may,  I  want  it  said  of  me,  by  those  who 
know  me  best,  that  I  always  plucked  a 
thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where  I  thought 
a  flower  would  grow."  At  the  recent  play- 
ground convention,  by  the  way,  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  adresses  was  The  Church  and 
Recreation. 

A  NOTABLE  YEAR  BOOK 

The  Civic  League  of   St.  Louis  has   issued 
its  Year  Book  for  1910.     It  makes  a  substan- 
tial,  well-printed  pamphlet   of   nearly  a   hun- 
dred pages  and,  as  the  record  of  one  of  the 
most    live    organizations    of    its    kind    in    the 
country,  there   is  much   in  it  to   repay  study. 
The    league    reports    a    membership    of    over 
sixteen  hundred,  and  for  the  year  a  net  gain 
of     162.      The    year's    receipts    were    almost 
$13,000 — exclusive    of    a    like    amount    given 
anonymously,    as    a    "special"    fund    for    the 
construction  of  a  public  comfort  station.    The 
surplus    after    the    year's    disbursements    was 
almost      three      thousand      dollars.        These 
statistics  indicate  what  a  hold  civics  are  get- 
tings  in  our  cities.     There  are  nineteen  com- 
mittees of  the  league  tackling  one  or  another 
phase    of    the    civic    improvement    effort,    and 
the     reports     of     these     committees     are     in- 
cluded in  the  Year  Book.    "Stating  it  briefly," 
says  the  president  in  his  report,   "the  league 
stands      primarily      for     the     promotion      of 
physical     improvements     and     the     legislation 
which      will     make     possible     their     accom- 
plishment."     He  points   out  that   often    it   is 
difficult    to    separate    the    problems    that    par- 
ticularly concern  the  league  from,  on  the  one 
hand,    commercial     questions,     and,     on     the 
other,    social    questions.      All    are    closely    in- 
ter-related ;   but  the  test  applied   to  any  pro- 
blem is  regarding  its  predominant  character — 
whether     this     is     physical,     commercial     or 
social.       "For    example,    the    league    declined 
to  take  any  part  in  the  free  bridge  agitation, 
or   in   the  "more   recent   agitation  on   the  ter- 
minal bills,  for  the  reason  that  both  were,  in 
the    main,    commercial    questions.      We    also 
declined  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  much 
needed    legislation    regarding    working    hours 
of  women     and     similar     measures     because 
those    matters    are    primarily    sociological    in 
character."     But  it  dealt  vigorously  with  such 
matters     as     charter     revision,     housing     and 
sanitation,     parks     and     boulevards,     and     no 
doubt  owes   no   little  part  of   its   success,   its 
popularity,  its  authority,  and  consequently  its 
powerful    influence,    to   the   very    fact   that    it 
tries   to   keep   strictly  within   its   own   proper 
sphere. 
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Mayo  Fesler,  the  secretary  of  the  league, 
to  whose  efficiency  and  energy  much  of  its 
success  must  also  be  due,  has  just  announced 
his  acceptance  of  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Municipal  Association  of  Cleveland.  He  will 
take  up  his  new  duties  October  i. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MERCHANTS 

The  Merchants'  Associations  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  for  years  a  progressive  and 
powerful  body.  It  exemplifies  that  broad 
civic  outlook  which  is  coming  to  be  expected 
of  wide-awake  commercial  organizations.  A 
writer  has  very  well  said  of  it: 

"San  Francisco  would  hardly  be  what  it  is 
without  the  Merchants'  Association.  During 
a  period  of  sixteen  years  when  the  city's  de- 
velopment, as  a  city,  has  been  most  active, 
the  association  has  exercised  a  continuous 
influence  in  those  affairs  of  general  interest 
that  are  commonly  neglected  by  the  indivi- 
dual, but  that  must  be  taken  care  of  expertly 
by  somebody  if  the  community  is  to  have 
a  properly  healthy  and  useful  sort  of  growth." 

In  the  June  number  of  the  association's 
monthly  Review,  a  summary  is  given  of 
points  touched  upon  in  the  retiring  presi- 
dent's annual  report.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
some  of  the  civic  improvement  undertakings 
of  this  organization  of  business  men  in  the 
single  year  as  there  reported.  Says  the  presi- 
dent :  A  carefully  prepared  report  which  was 
issued  on  the  street  cleaning  problem 
has  been  followed  by  a  most  noticeable  im- 
provement in  results.  The  continuous  in- 
spection of  the  work  in  progress  under  the 
$18,000,000  bond  issue  has  already  saved  the 
taxpayers  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
probably  will  save  them  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  more.  The  association,  recognizing  the 
need  of  a  practical  thoroughfare  from 
Market  street  to  the  rapidly  developing  water- 
front section  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  docks 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  had  its  own 
engineer  prepare  plans  and  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  reducing  the  grade  of  a  certain  street. 
The  plan  was  presented  to  the  property 
owners,  only  one  protested,  the  supervisors 
ordered  the  work  done,  and  the  success  is 
such  that  the  owners  on  another  street  have 
asked  for  like  service.  The  city  engineer  is 
now  at  work  on  plans  for  that  street,  and 
two  new  thoroughfares  will  be  secured,  of 
great  city  value  to  a  new  industrial  district. 
The  association  sent  to  various  bodies,  in- 


cluding Congress,  photographs  of  "twenty-two 
palaces  and  one  shack.  The  palaces  had  been 
built  since  the  fire  by  as  many  San  Francisco 
banks  for  the  transaction  of  their  business. 
The  shack  is  the  United  States  sub-treasury 
building."  The  association  received  from  its 
inspector  a  list  of  twenty-six  blocks  where 
paving  repairs  were  needed  between  or  beside 
the  street  car  tracks.  The  report  was  sent 
to  the  company,  and  now  most  of  the  repairs 
have  been  made.  There  are  many  matters 
such  as  these  on  which  a  little  action  by  an 
organization  of  leading  business  men  may 
produce  large  and  prompt  results. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  last  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Municipal  Improvements  was 
held  in  November;  in  hardly  more  than  six 
months,  in  a  bound,  illustrated,  handsome 
volume  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  closely 
printed  pages,  the  entire  Proceedings  of  the 
meeting  have  appeared — the  formal  papers 
and  the  illuminating  informal  discussion  of 
them.  That  is  a  very  rapid  and  satisfactory 
piece  of  work,  reflecting  much  credit  on  the 
secretary,  A.  Prescott  Folwell,  editor  of  Mu- 
nicipal Journal,  New  York,  from  whom  non- 
members  can  secure  a  copy  of  the  Proceed- 
ings at  $1.50  a  volume.  The  papers,  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  which  must  be  met  by 
municipal  engineers — problems  of  paying 
and  sewage  predominantly — are  very  practi- 
cal. Civic  workers  will  find  in  them  much 
that  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 

A  DATE  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

Providence,  R.  I.,  is  another  city  that  is 
fixing  its  eyes  on  a  definite  date  when  it 
shall  have  adopted  and  carried  out  a  "plan" 
making  it  a  better  place  to  work  in  and  to 
live  in.  The  Town  Criers,  in  petitioning  the 
mayor  and  Council  for  the  appointment  of  a 
city  plan  commission,  resolved  "that  this 
plan  be  known  as  the  Providence  1936  plan, 
culminating  on  that  date  in  the  celebration 
of  the  3OOth  anniversary  of  the  founding  in 
Providence  of  the  first  home  of  absolute  re- 
ligious and  civic  freedom,  by  an  exposition 
of  Providence  itself  as  a  city  beautiful  and 
a  city  useful — a  pleasant  and  profitable 
place  for  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old,  to  live  and  work  in." 


COMMUNICATIONS 


WHAT  TO   DO  WITH  OUR   CRIMINALS 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  article  in  your  issue  of  July  9,  with 
the  above  title,  by  Walter  G.  Thayer,  Jr.,  is 
very  satisfactory  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 


that  an  assistant  physician  to  one  of  our 
large  state  prisons  is  giving  thought  and  at- 
tention to  matters  directly  affecting  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  all  prisoners 
and  yet  seemingly,  outside  and  beyond  what 
is  considered  the  role  of  the  physician  by 
many.  But  is  it  so?  Is  anyone  better  fitted 
than  he  to  advise  about  things  of  great  im- 
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portancc,  physically,  morally  and  psychically? 
Dr.  Thayer  shows  well  and  truthfully,  where- 
in the  laws  are  defective  as  regards  criminals 
and  how  as  they  exist  serve  frequently  to 
.sentence  unjustly;  that  the  confirmed  crim- 
.inal  now  often  receives  less  severe  punish- 
ment in  reality,  than  the  first  offender.  He 
also  considers,  and  very  properly,  the  great 
value  of  environment  and  proper  manage- 
ment among  the  young  and  later,  of  those 
indeed,  who  are  suffering  on  account  of  their 
misdeeds. 

There  is  one  all  important  matter  to  which 
Dr.  Thayer  has  not  referred.  And  yet  it  is 
this  upon  which  I  should  place  great  empha- 
sis, recognizing  as  I  do,  its  primary  import- 
.ance.  Aside  from  judicious  _  discipline  and 
a  due  regard  for  sanitary  conditions  of  food, 
air,  exercise  and  occupation,  there  should 
ever  be  a  moral  and  personal  force  exerted 
•on  individual  prisoners  by  sufficient  and  fre- 
quent visitation  from  properly  accredited 
visitors.  These  visitors  may  and  should  point 
•out  to  the  prisoners  in  what  way  they  have 
•erred  against  social  laws  and  in  what  way 
they  may  regain  independence  of  thought  and 
action,  when  they  have  served  sentence,  and 
left  prison.  This  is  a  distinct  personal  serv- 
ice and  must  be  of  necessity  non-official. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  of  first  importance. 

I  have  been  a  constant  visitor  among 
prisoners  for  several  years  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  many  such  visitors  are  absolutely 
needed,  if  we  may  hope  ultimately  to  reduce 
increasing  criminal  records.  We  have  only 
to  consider  what  is  true  outside  of  prisons,  to 
know  and  recognize  how  essential  personal 
•contact,  influence,  service  is. 

Look  at  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  in  large  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  state  in  the  directions  mentioned  and 
at  once  we  can  judge  of  its  greater  import- 
ance where  it  is  even  more  urgently  needed. 
Just  so  soon  as  this  fact  is  admitted  and  acted 
upon,  we  shall  have  a  much  improved  order 
•of  things  in  our  penal  institutions.  Not  that 
for  a  moment,  I  would  wish  to  lessen  the 
very  great  value  of  a  good  selection  of  of- 
ficials, from  wardens  down,  and  including  ex- 
cellent medical  men  of  high  character  and 
attainment,  but  my  plea  for  visiting  from 
cell  to  cell  and  frequently,  by  men  and  wo- 
men of  the*  right  sort,  must  also  be  insisted 
upon  most  earnestly  and  repeatedly. 


New   York. 


BEVERLY  ROBINSON,  M.D. 


To  THE  EDITOR  : 

Dr.  Thayer's  article  on  "What  may  we  do 
with  our  criminals."  is  one  of  the  sanest 
expressions  on  the  subject  that  I  have  read 
in  recent  years. 

Especially  sound  are  his  views  on  the  recent 
fad  of  vasectomy  as  a  check  to  the  increase 
of  the  criminal  class.  No  doubt  there  is 
•some  occasional  evidence  to  be  found  of  an 


hereditary  tendency  to  crime.  But  at  the 
worst  it  is  only  a  tendency,  and  may  be  off- 
set by  a  pure'  environment.  As  Dr.  Thayer 
says,  if  we  are  to  diminish  crime  by  steriliz- 
ing those  whose  children  would  probably  be 
criminals,  should  they  have  children,  it  would 
pay  much  better  to  sterilize  the  drunkards, 
'ihe  same  is  true  of  the  prevention  of  epilepsy 
and  idiocy. 

But  the  strongest  point  Dr.  Thayer  makes 
against  vasectomy  under  these  conditions,  is 
that  it  is  of  no  avail  as  regards  the  future 
acts  of  the  man  who  submits  to  it — it  merely 
arrests  certain  natural  consequences  which 
ordinarily  follow  certain  acts.  If  that  had 
not  been  true  is  it  likely  that  the  150  men 
in  the  Indiana  Reformatory  whom  Dr.  Sharpe 
sterilized  before  the  operation  was  made 
legal  would  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  it? 
Such  men  are  unlikely  to  be  the  fathers  of 
families  under  any  circumstances.  They 
certainly  rarely  wish  to  be. 

One  point  as  far  as  the  Indiana  law  is  con- 
cerned, Dr.  Thayer  does  not  make.  The 
operation  is  limited  by  law  to  confirmed  crim- 
nals  and  incurable  imbeciles.  These  classes, 
nearly  every  one  agrees,  should  be  segregated 
and  controlled.  If  the  law  is  obeyed,  it  is 
unnecessary. 

As  it  is  actually  applied  in  Indiana  it  is 
really  an  encouragement  to  sexual  vice.  It 
removes  from  illicit  relations  a  certain  dan- 
ger, the  existence  of  which,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  is  a  safeguard  of  the  chastity  of 
young  women,  intelligent  enough  to  mentally 
connect  acts  with  their  results. 

A  seducer  is  provided  with  a  new  means  of 
inducement.  He  can  truthfully  promise  im- 
munity from  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
indulgence  he  solicits.  Can  this  possibly  be 
a  means  to  diminish  crime? 

There  are  many  things  yet  to  do  with  our 
criminals  which  we  are  not  doing.  To  teach 
them  to  outwit  the  providential  order  of  the 
universe,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  a  pleasure, 
given  to  ensure  the  performance  of  a  func- 
tion necessary  to  the  life  of  the  race,  with- 
out exercising  that  function,  is  not  likely  to 
promote  high  ethical  ideals.  The  method 
properly  belongs  to  a  period  of  gross  ma- 
terialism. It  would  have  been  highly  ap- 
propriate in  the  post-Augustan  era  of  Rome. 
Tt  is  one  of  those  things  described  by  St. 
Paul  as  earthly,  sensual,  devilish. 

ALEXANDER   JOHNSON-. 

Ft.   Wayne.    Tnd. 

THE  CHURCHES  AND  TAXES 

To  THK  EDITOK  : 

I  trust  you  will  allow  me  the  opportunity 
to  set  myself  right  in  reply  to  the  criticism 
of  Everett  P.  Wheeler  in  your  issue  of  July 

9- 

In  his  stress  on  the  incidental  good  ac- 
complished by  the  churches,  he  overlooks  the 
evil  effects  flowing  from  any  form  of  a  union 
of  church  and  state.  Churches  are  not  strict- 
ly benevolent  institutions;  they  are  funda- 
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mentally  organizations  for  the  propaganda  of 
certain  theological  doctrines,  which  to  believ- 
ers in  them  are  the  breath  of  life,  but  to  dis- 
believers are  the  noxious  vapors  of  supersti- 
tion. The  state  is  made  up  of  citizens  of 
all  shades  of  belief  and  disbelief  in  these 
matters ;  and  therefore  to  subsidize  agencies 
for  proselytism  in  a  given  direction  is  a  di- 
rect breach  of  the  neutrality  due  from  a 
secular  government  which  purports  to  ob- 
serve the  principle  of  religious  freedom.  The 
ethical  influence  of  the  church  is  subsidiary 
to  its  distinctive  purpose.  The  present  ex- 
emption rests  on  religious,  not  on  ethical 
or  benevolent  grounds,  and  is  therefore  ob- 
jectionable. Such  churches — and  I  do  not 
believe  Mr.  Wheeler  will  deny  that  such  ex- 
ist— as  confine  their  activities  exclusively  to 
doctrinal  propaganda,  doing  (practically  no 
organized  social  or  philanthropic  work,  are 
as  completely  exempt  under  the  present  law, 
as  those  churches  which  devote  themselves 
largely  to  direct  labor  for  humanity.  What 
right  have  they  to  the  favor,  at  the  cost  of 
the  taxpaying  citizens?  Is  it  just  that  I 
should  help  to  pay  for  the  spread  of  dogmas 
which  I  believe  to  be  utterly  false  and  in 
large  measure  pernicious,  merely  because  the 
purveyors  of  those  dogmas  use  certain  chari- 
table deeds  as  bait  to  win  a  favorable  hear- 
ing? That  institutions  which  exist  exclusive- 
ly for  benevolent  ends  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation,  need  not  now  be  disputed ;  but  it 
is  not  fair  nor  honorable  for  any  organization 
to  claim  exemption  on  one  ground,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  that  exemption  in  order 
more  effectively  to  proselytize  in  behalf  of  a 
sect,  as  against  the  convictions  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Religious  freedom 
demands  that  there  be  given  to  all  equal  lib- 
erty to  promulgate  their  varying  opinions  and 
creeds  strictly  at  their  own  expense.  All 
other  propagandists  have  to  do  this;  why 
should  the  churches  alone  be  allowed  to  trans- 
fer their  burdens  to  the  backs  of  their  neigh- 
bors? 

As  to  the  moral  training  of  the  church, 
Mr.  Wheeler  knows  that  opinions  differ ; 
and  it  is  not  for  the  state  arbitrarily  to  take 
sides.  There  is  no  reason  why  "the  state 
cannot  and  does  not"  teach  ethics  in  its  edu- 
cational institutions.  Its  business  is  not  to 
question  whether  men  "love  God,"  or  whether 
there  is  a  God ;  that  is  purely  a  matter  of 
private  speculation  or  belief.  All  ethical  doc- 
trines relating  to  man's  duty  to  his  fellow 
can  be  taught  without  relation  to  theology, 
and  without  subsidizing  theological  bodies. 
Let  the  churches  live  or  die  according  to 
their  ability  to  attract  voluntary  support.  It 
speaks  little  for  the  alleged  high  ideals  of 
the  religious  organizations  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  impose  on  their  neighbors,  and  have 
not  sufficient  honor  and  unselfishness  volun- 
tarily to  renounce  an  unfair  favoritism  which 
is  in  its  terms  inconsistent  with  the  noblest 


of    democratic    principles — the    absolute     and 
eternal  separation  of  church  and  state. 

JAMES  F.  MORTON,  JR. 
New    York. 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  discussion  which  has  been  running  in 
your  columns  regarding  the  exemption  of 
church  property  from  taxation  raises  a  most 
important  and  fundamental  question.  Mr. 
Wheeler  asserts  that  the  state  cannot  and 
does  not  teach  men,  "to  love  God,  to  love 
their  fellow  men,  to  do  unto  others  as  they 
would  be  done  by,  and  to  obey  the  ethical 
precepts  of  the  Ten  Commandments."  The 
state,  however,  teaches  men  that  they  have 
got  to  deal  justly  by  their  fellow  men,  and 
if  the  public  schools  do  not  teach  the  essential 
ethical  principles  they  have  entirely  failed  to 
fulfill  their  function.  We  are  overrun  in 
New  York  city  with  charities  which  are  a 
substitute  for  governmental  efficiency,  and 
we  must  recognize  that  the  state  cannot  and 
will  not  ultimately  delegate  its  function  to 
any  charity  or  any  church. 

Xo  one  would  advocate  that  the  church 
should  take  over  all  schools  nor  that  we 
should  have  a  Presbyterian  penitentiary  and 
a  Methodist  reformatory.  The  movement  to- 
day is  to  magnify  and  perfect  government 
and  not  to  belittle  its  functions  and  carp- 
ingly  criticize  those  whom  we  have  elected, 
but  to  hold  them  responsible. 

The  taxation  of  certain  charities  and 
churches  would  be  most  beneficial  and  demo- 
cratic. 

BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH. 

Xew  York. 

CHILD  LABOR  ON  THE  STAGE 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  reply  to  your  comment  on  my  commu- 
nication anent  the  stage  child  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  June  18,  I  beg  leave  to  say: 

1.  There  is   no  way  now  to  estimate  "the 
seriousness   of   the   blow   to   the   development 
of    dramatic    genius."    if    the    stage    child    is 
wholly    eliminated,    for    the    reason    that   that 
elimination    has    not   yet    taken   place,    except 
in  Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  and  there,  only 
over  a  period  of  a  few  months. 

You  say  that  my  first  point  as  to  this  loss 
"appears  not  well  sustained  in  view  of  the 
splendid  development  of  modern  dramatiza- 
tion." As  I  take  it,  "modern  dramatization," 
as  you  call  it,  is  not  a  question  of  a  few 
months  evolution.  It  would  seem  that  not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  must  elapse 
before  an  estimate  of  such  a  loss  could  be 
made.  The  best  one  can  do  now  is  to  ex- 
press opinion  concerning  it.  I  am  basing 
my  opinion  of  the  loss  the  public  and  the 
drama  will  sustain  on  what  has  been  given 
the  world  by  actors  who  began  their  profes- 
sion as  children. 

2.  If  it  be  thought  that  the  interdiction  of 
children  to  the  stage  will  not  hinder  the  de- 
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velopment  of  genius  and  that  "the  few 
names  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilson  do  not  es- 
tablish a  rule,"  may  I  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  list  (by  no  means 
complete),  of  actors  of  the  past  and  present 
who  beginning  at  tender  ages,  reached  promi- 
nence in  their  profession?  I  deny  absolutely 
that  "the  majority  of  successful  actors  began 
their  careers  not  as  children"  and  I  will 
cheerfully  agree  to  furnish  the  names  of 
three  prominent  actors  who  began  as  chil- 
dren for  every  prominent  one  who  took  up 
his  profession  when  past  fourteen.  [Here 
follows  a  list  of  144  actors  and  actresses 
which  space  forbids  our  publishing. — Ed.] 

3.  There  may  be  a  reason  for  directors  of 
schools     of     dramatic     art     to     "recommend 
parents  not  to  allow  their  children  to  attempt 
the  professional  stage  before  sixteen."    Frank- 
lin H.  Sargent  is  a  worthy    gentleman  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  impugn  his  motives,  but  we 
all    know   that    if   children   went   to    the   true 
school    of    dramatic   art,   which    is    the    stage, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  dramatic  schools. 
Failing     real     stage     training,     the     dramatic 
schools,    especially    that    conducted    by    Mr. 
Sargent,    as    I    have    said    elsewhere,    is    the 
next  best,   but   all    managers   and   real   actors 
know  that  three  months'  experience  in  a  bona 
fide   dramatic  company,   is  worth   three  years 
in  a  dramatic  school. 

Why? 

Because  the  public  is  the  medium  in  which 
the  actor  works  and  no  weak  substitute  of 
"invited  guests"  and  relatives  at  intervals 
over  a  period  of  weeks  or  months  can  for  a 
moment  supplant  that  unprejudiced  public. 

4.  If  Sir  Henry  Irving  made  the  assertion 
that    "the    child-actor    can,    by.  no   process   of 
reason,  be  regarded  as  an  artist  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,"   then   Sir   Henry   Irving,  prob- 
ably   from    want    of    experience    with    child- 
actors,  uttered  what  he  did  not  know.    Stage 
history  is  full  of  wonderful  child  actors  from 
Master    William    West    Betty    down    to    John 
Howard   Payne   ("Home   Sweet  Home")   and 
our     own     Clara     Fisher     Maeder,     Cordelia 
"Eva"    Howard    and    Lotta.    We    have    only 
to  open  our  eyes  to  see  the  facts ! 

The  genius  of  these  youthful  actors  at- 
tracted multitudes  to  themselves  and  emptied 
theatres  in  which  old  and  famous  actors  ap- 
peared as  opposition  attractions.  I  have 
within  my  own  experience  seen  child-actors 
possessed  of  so  much  magnetic  quality,  ex- 
hibit so  much  skill  in  their  control  of  audi- 
ences, as  to  wonder  at  their  power  and  artistry 
and,  as  well,  to  glory  in  the  opportunity  these 
children  were  having  for  the  development 
of  their  genius,  now  to  be  denied  them 
forever  if  acting  is  to  be  regardod  as  on  the 
same  mental  plane  as  the  labor  of  the  mill- 
hand  and  the  factory  boy,  and  ihe  child  be 
forbidden  to  work  on  the  stage 

5.  In  what  way,  may  I  ask.  would  a  law 
permitting  children  t  o  play  "walking  and 
speaking  parts"  endanger  the  whole  statute? 


Judges  of  the  United  States  are  constantly 
discriminating  in  their  decisions  in  order  to 
find,  without  violating  the  spirt  of  the  law, 
and  in  conformity  with  their  own  conscience, 
where  equity  belongs.  Why  should  not  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  do  the  same? 
Why  should  there  not  be  discrimination  for 
children  as  well  as  for  men?  A  more  care- 
ful discrimination  should  be  made,  for  chil- 
dren are  unable  to  fight  for  their  rights. 
After  centuries  of  development  of  jurispru- 
dence, it  is  still  found  to  be  just  for  our 
judges  to  discriminate.  Why  then  should 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  refuse 
to  do  likewise?  The  love  philosophy  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  religious  law  of 
the  civilized  world  to-day,  is  founded  upon 
charity  and  discrimination.  Can  these  gentle- 
men do  less  than  follow  the  example  of  the 
Master? 

FRANCIS   WILSON. 
New    York. 

[THE  SURVEY  is  quite  willing  to  accept  Mr. 
Wilson's  evidence  as  to  the  number  and 
prominence  of  actors  who  began  their  work 
as  children.  It  is  a  fair  question,  however, 
whether  their  success  resulted  from  the  early 
start  or  in  spite  of  it. 

We  believe  that  the  stage  is  an  environ- 
ment so  fraught  with  danger  to  life,  health 
and  morals  that,  under  modern  conditions, 
children  must  be  banished  from  it  at  all 
costs.  One  of  the  proofs  lies  in  the  dis- 
crimination against  actors  by  life  insurance 
companies,  noted  in  our  issue  for  June  18. 
For  instance,  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  25  years 
of  age,  his  insurance  premium  was  as  high 
as  the  Editor's  when  he  was  30.  The  death 
rate  of  young  and  middle-aged  actors  is  re- 
ported as  high  as  tnat  of  brewers,  distillers, 
railroad  employes,  butchers,  electrical  work- 
ers, policemen  and  firemen.  That  seems  to  us 
an  unanswerable  argument.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
not  attempted  a  reply  and  the  New  York 
Times,  which  supports  him,  has  evaded  it 
with  the  bare  statement  that  it  "is  beside  the 
point." 

If  our  twentieth  century  sense  of  responsi- 
bility leads  us  to  protect  children  from  pre- 
mature factory  work,  how  much  greater  is 
our  obligation  toward  the  stage  children 
who  are  the  presumptive  geniuses  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  interest  of  the  public  in  dramatic 
genius  is  even  greater  than  the  interest  of  the 
actor-manager — a  fact  which  Mr.  Wilson 
perhaps  does  not  realize.  A  child  actor  him- 
self, he  has  been  identified  so  long  with  one 
side  of  the  footlights  that  he  can  scarcely 
realize  the  vital  importance  to  us,  the  public, 
of  the  conservation  of  dramatic  genius.  We 
are  not  attempting  to  destroy  or  hamper,  but 
to  foster  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  forgets,  too,  that  apprentice- 
ship has  gone  from  all  the  professions  but 
the  stage.  No  one  argues  to-day  for  the 
re-establishment  of  apprenticeship  in  medicine 
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and  surgery  by  calling  the  roll  of  distinguish- 
ed physicians  and  surgeons  educated  be- 
fore the  days  of  modern  medical  schools  and 
hospitals ;  or  of  nurses  who  acquired  skill 
before  the  establishment  of  modern  training 
schools.  In  this  respect  the  stage  is  belated, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  with  it. 

Massachusetts,  Illinois  and  Louisiana  rep- 
resent a  wide  variety  of  American  citizens, 
but  the  supreme  courts  of  all  three  have 
agreed  that  the  law  banishing  young  children 
from  the  stage  is  good  law  and  constitutional. 
In  view  of  these  considerations.  THK  SURVEY, 
like  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  American  people  can 
and  will  get  on  without  plays  which  require 
the  presence  of  children  on  the  stage ;  and 
can  and  will  develop  the  actors  of  the  future 
in  professional  schools,  much  as  it  develops 
its  physicians  and  nurses  and  lawyers  and 
engineers. — ED.] 

THE  BREAD  STRIKE 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

This  last  campaign  in  the  industrial  war 
has  been  called  a  strike  for  clean  bread. 
Now,  we  all  want  clean  bread.  And  we 
condemn  the  dirty  conditions  of  many  baker- 
ies. It  is  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Health 
to  intervene  when  such  offenses  against  public 
health  are  committed. 

But  can' it  be  truly  said  that  this  strike  was 
"for  clean  bread"?  If  so,  it  would  have  as- 
sailed only  the  dirty  bakeries.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, it  assailed  them  all,  good  and  bad  alike. 
The  evil  of  this  was  that  the  strike  united 
the  clean  and  dirty  bakers  in  one  policy  of 
resistance.  Whereas  it  is  for  the  public  good 
to  encourage  the  clean  and  attack  only  the 
dirty.  It  is  reasonably  clear  that  the  bakers 
generally  would  have  conceded  reasonable  im- 
provements in  the  conditions  of  work,  if  the 
demands  of  the  union  had  not  been  coupled 
with  a  demand  for  "the  closed  shop."  That 
is  a  different  thing  from  ''recognition  of  the 
union."  The  union  is  a  fact.  It  ought  to  be 
recognized.  It  must  be  recognized,  and  treat- 
ed with  respectful  consideration.  But  "the 
•closed  shop"  is  a  different  thing.  It  means 
that  the  employer  will  agree  to  employ  only 
those  who  are  members  of  the  union,  and  not 
discharge  an  incompetent  or  unfaithful  work- 
man without  the  consent  of  the  union.  That 
is  industrial  slavery.  No  fair  workman  ought 
to  demand  it.  No  self-respecting  employer 
will  concede  it,  unless  coerced.  Judge  Ward 
points  this  out  clearly  in  his  recent  decision 
in  the  Cathedral  strike  case. 

How  can  you  expect  a  man  to  invest 
capital  on  such  terms?  His  success  must  de- 
pend on  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  his 
workmen.  If  these  are  to  be  selected  by  a 
body  in  whose  organization  he  has  no  part, 
and  cannot  be  dismissed  without  the  consent 
of  that  organization,  the  legitimate  control 
of  the  employer  is  at  an  end. 

By  all  means  insist  upon  healthful  con- 
ditions in  all  industries.  If  there  are  not 


enough  factory  inspectors,  let  us  have  more. 
Let  us  hold  employers  to  rigid  responsibility 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  law.  But  we  ought  to  have 
some  better  method  of  doing  this  than  the 
antiquated  weapon  called  a  "strike,"  which 
assails  both  bad  and  good,  and,  like  many 
other  wars,  often  does  more  harm  to  the  in- 
nocent than  the  guilty. 

EVERETT  P.  WHEELER. 
New  York. 

THE  PAGE  BILL 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  wish  to  endorse  the  substitute  for  the 
Page  bill  suggested  by  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  July  g.  Her  proposition 
would  not  only  equalize  the  treatment  of  men 
and  women  but  surely  would  be  more  logical 
and  far  reaching  as  a  remedial  measure.  Ve- 
nereal diseases  can  never  be  stamped  out  by 
medical  treatment  of  women  only.  If  objec- 
tion to  the  substitution  should  be  made  be- 
cause of  lack  of  adequate  hospital  facilities 
to  care  for  both  men  and  women,  there  is  no 
just  reason  to  single  out  women  rather  than 
men  as  most  needing  medical  treatment.  The 
social  reaction  would  undoubtedly  be  bad,  as 
it  has  been  abroad  in  many  places,  and  as 
pointed  out  in  the  same  issue  of  THE  SURVEY 
by  D.  R.  Hooker. 

The  full  attainment  of  the  same  standard 
of  morals  for  men  and  women  is  doubless 
a  long  way  in  the  future,  but  everything  that 
increases  women's  self-respect  and  men's  re- 
spect for  them  will  contribute  toward  that 
end.  General  and  liberal  education  for  wo- 
men, the  accumulation  of  knowledge  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  think  and  reason;  the  as- 
sumption of  more  and  more  responsibility, 
individually  and  collectively ;  the  exercise  of 
the  suffrage  as  fast  as  it  is  granted ;  the  recog- 
nition that  we  actually  are  our  brothers'  and 
sisters'  keeper,  will  all  tend  to  increase  wo- 
man's respect  for  herself  and  man's  re- 
spect for  her  and  hasten  the  day  when  a 
double  standard  of  morals  no  longer  shall  be 
considered  necessary. 

JESSIE  C.  SAUNDERS. 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  your  comments  on  What  the  Page 
Bill  Provides,  you  say  "suffragists  claim  that 
complete  abolition  (of  the  social  evil)  would 
follow  a  victory  for  their  programs."  I  have 
been  in  suffrage  work  for  some  years  and 
have  heard  no  such  claims. 

What  the  suffragists,  with  whom  I  am  in 
touch,  do  claim  is  that  the  ballot  for  women 
would  raise  their  political  and  consequently 
their  economic  status,  and  would  so  diminish 
the  number  of  women  who  are  driven  into 
prostitution  through  unendurably  long  hours 
of  work  and  starvation  wages.  We  claim, 
moreover,  that  as  women  bear  the  greater 
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burden  of  the  social  evil,  more  attention 
would  be  paid  to  it  if  women  were  repre- 
sented in  the  government. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  long  hours, 
unsanitary  conditions  of  work  and  starvation 
wages,  drive  many  women  into  prostitution. 
In  the  case  of  a  vast  number  of  women — 
roughly  estimated  at  six  million — women's 
hours  of  labor  and  their  conditions  of  work 
are  regulated  by  law.  We  claim  that  it  is 
obvious  that  these  women  need  a  voice  in 
making  the  laws,  judging  both  from  the  dem- 
ocratic theory  of  government  and  from  the 
results  where  women  are  voters.1 

It  is  not  only  in  regard  to  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  work  that  women  need  the  vote. 
The  late  Carroll  D.  Wright,  national  com- 
missioner of  labor,  said  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered at  Smith  college  on  February  22,  1902: 
"The  lack  of  direct  political  influence  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  reason  why  women's 
wages  have  been  kept  at  a  minimum." 

To  give  to  men  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment means  not  only  that  women,  in  their 
struggle  for  decent  working  conditions  and  a 
living  wage,  are  handicapped,  but  that  social 
conditions,  which  affect  women  more  than 
they  do  men,  are  bound  to  take  second  place 
in  the  consideration  of  the  government.  Peo- 
ple, as  a  rule,  look  after  their  own  interests 
first. 

The  interests  of  women  of  all  classes  are 
more  directly  affected  by  the  social  evil  than 
are  the  interests  of  men.  The  women  are 
the  ones  who  pay  for  it.  The  prostitute  pays 
with  her  life.  It  has  been  variously  estimated 
that  a  common  prostitute  lives  not  more  than 
from  five  to  ten  years  atfer  she  goes 
into  the  life.  That  means  that  every  year 
in  this  country  thousands  of  young  women 
die  of  degradation  and  disease  at  an  early 
age.  Obviously  the  social  evil  demands  a 
greater  sacrifice  from  women  than  from  any 
class  of  men,  and  the  attention  paid  to  it  by 
the  government  is  unspeakably  inadequate.  It 
is  the  same  with  all  classes  of  women.  The 
girl  with  an  illegitimate  child  bears  an  in- 
finitely greater  burden  than  does  the  man  who 
betrays  her.  The  wife  with  a  loathsome  dis- 
ease bears  perhaps  the  greatest  burden  of  all. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  operations  pecu- 
liar to  women  are  necessary  because  the  hus- 
band has  infected  the  wife  with  one  of  the 
diseases  which  are  spread  through  all  ranks  of 
society  by  means  of  the  social  evil.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  blind  babies  that  women  bring 
into  the  world,  and  over  sixty  per  cent  of 
all  sterility  in  married  life,  are  due  to  the 
same  cause.  These  matters  are  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  women  and,  when  they 
get  the  power,  they  can  be  trusted  to  demand 
that  the  government  pay  attention  to  the 
fundamental  causes  of  the  social  evil,  instead 
of  protecting  it. 

Not  only  do  women,   as   a  class,  bear  the 
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greater  burden  of  the  social  evil,  but  they 
are  peculiarly  guiltless  in  promoting  it.  Only 
a  small  fraction  of  women  are  immoral, 
whereas  the  majority  of  men  live  an  immoral 
life,  at  one  time  or  another,  and  thousands 
carry  to  virtuous  wives  and  children  two  of 
the  worst  infectious  diseases  known.  Dr. 
.Morrow  says,  "at  least  60  per  cent  of  our 
adult  male  population  contracts  gonorrhea." 
How  many  more  have  degraded  women  with- 
out being  infected? 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  does  not  seem 
wise  for  the  state  to  leave  to  men  the  making 
and  enforcing  of  all  the  laws  on  this  subject. 
Many  men,  who  are  serious  in  their  efforts 
to  diminish  the  social  evil,  realize  that  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  is  a  necessary  first 
step.  The  late  Charles  Sprague  Smith  of  the 
People's  Institute,  New  York,  in  a  published 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  said :  "I  think 
the  social  evil  will  first  be  energetically,  in- 
telligently, and  successfully  combatted  when 
the  ballot  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  woman, 
and  therewith  she  comes  to  a  realization  of 
the  need  of  protecting  her  less  favored  sisters 
on  the  wage-earning  and  life  environment 
side,  and  of  protecting  herself  and  the  women 
of  upright  life  from  the  frightful  contagion 
that  now  devastates  homes  and  against  which 
man's  legislation,  partly  through  unintelli- 
gence,  partly  through  unwillingness  to  impose 
self  restraint,  has  erected  no  sufficient  bar- 
riers." 

KATHARINE   HOUGHTON   HEPBURN. 

President,  The  Political  Equality  League, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


St.  George's  Tuberculosis  Work. — If  any 
church  doubts  its  ability  to  combat  tuber- 
culosis among  its  own  parishioners  on  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  money,  it  has  but  to  read  the 
report  of  the  tuberculosis  class  of  St. 
George's  Church,  New  York  city.  In  seven- 
teen months  it  has  cared  for  seventy- four 
patients,  conducted  a  day  camp,  supported 
one  patient  in  Stony  Wold  Sanatorium,  and 
carried  on  educational  work  costing  about 
$1,000.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
April  3,  was.  $621,  or  a  little  over  t'ify  dol- 
lars a  month.  St.  George's  was  the  first 
class  of  its  kind  in  New  York.  Under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  N.  Gilbert  Seymour  and  Dr. 
Tasker  M.  Howard,  it  has  held  sixty-five 
meetings.  Of  the  twenty  regular  members, 
two  recovered,  one  died  and  three  were  dis- 
missed. Of  the  fourteen  cases  now  under 
treatment,  four  are  arrested,  six  improved, 
and  four  unimproved.  . 

The  "roof  camp"  at  the  Deaconess  House 
was  opened  February  26,  1909.  It  accom- 
modates only  twelve  patients.  Its  average 
running  expenses,  two  meals  a  day,  are  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  dollars  a  week,  or  fifteen 
cents  a  meal  for  each  patient. 
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DATE  CHANGED  FOR  ROME 
TUBERCULOSIS   CONGRESS 

The  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
announces  that  an  official  communica- 
tion has  been  received  from  the  secretary 
general  of  the  Seventh  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  which  is  to 
meet  in  Rome  in  1911,  stating  that  the 
date  of  the  Congress  has  been  definitely 
decided  upon  as  September  24-30  of  that 
year.  It  had  been  previously  announced 
that  the  latter  part  of  April  had  been 
chosen  but  in  response  to  numerous  re- 
.quests,  particularly  from  the  United 
States,  that  a  more  favorable  time  be 
selected,  the  change  has  been  made. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  September 
date  will  insure  a  much  .larger  attend- 
ance from  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  original  choice  been  retained. 


The  organization  of  the  Summer  Out- 
ing Movement  at  Providence,  under  the 
wise  direction  of  Miss  R.  B.  Holmes, 
and  James  Minnick  of  the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity,  marks  another  step 
forward  in  the  progress  of  that  city. 
This  working  together  will  make  pos- 
sible, of  course,  the  employment  of  more 
systematic  and  far-reaching  methods 
than  before.  Already  the  possibilities  of 
the  movement  have  been  demonstrated 
by  offers  of  cooperation  from  various 
organizations  and  individuals. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Grace  Church, 
the  new  rector,  the  Rev.  Frank  W. 
Crowder,  and  the  vestrymen  unanimously 
voted  that  Pine  Wood  Farm,  heretofore 
conducted  by  the  church  as  a  summer 
home  for  the  city's  children,  be  turned 
over  to  the  Society  for  Organizing 


PINE    WOOD    FARM. 
Where  thousands  of  Providence  children   have  outings. 
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Charity  in  order  that  the  work  might  be 
carried  on  on  a  larger  scale. 

Pine  Wood  Farm,  a  beautiful  old 
colonial  structure,  situated  within  half  a 
mile  of  Bellingham  Center,  Mass.,  sur- 
rounded by  fifty  acres  of  woodland,  with 
a  rippling  brook  flowing  near  the  house 
in  which  the  children  may  wade  with  per- 
fect safety,  and  a  large  fruit  orchard 
which  provides  not  only  fruit  but  a  place 
for  play,  is  a  veritable  children's  paradise. 
The  present  capacity  of  the  house  is 
thirty-five,  but  the  society's  workers  im- 
mediately saw  an  opportunity  for  enlarg- 
ing it  to  one  hundred  by  utilizing  as  a 
boys'  dormitory  the  large,  airy,  well-built 
barn  adjacent.  This  will  enable  them  to  ac- 
commodate thousands  of  children  during 
the  summer  season.  Careful  investiga- 
tion will  be  made  of  all  cases  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  society,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, not  only  the  children  but  the 
mothers  will  be  sent  for  periods  of  from 
one  to  three  weeks. 

Another  development  of  the  move- 
ment is  the  offer  of  the  Providence 
Thimble  Club  to  turn  over  to  the  society 
the  money  which  they  have  collected  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  conducting  a  cottage 
at  Saunderstown.  Here  also  Providence 
children  may  enjoy  the  kind  of  holiday 
for  which  all  little  hearts  crave. 

These  are  but  the  forerunners  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  through  this  wise 
move  of  combining  interests  and  putting 
them  at  the  disposal  of  a  central  body 
familiar  both  with  the  city's  needs  and 
its  resources. 

AN     INSTITUTE    TO 
"KNOW  YOUR  CITY" 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  a  "Know  Your  City 
Institute"  at  Seattle  lasted  for  ten  days 
and  took  for  its  theme  Child-Life  in  Se- 
attle. Advantage  was  taken  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Hastings  H.  Hart,  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  who  opened  the  insti- 
tute with  two  addresses.  All  the  other 
speakers  were  local.  The  idea  of  the 
institute  is  a  study  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity by  the  people  themselves,  not  crit- 
ically but  constructively.  Prominent  citi- 
zens acted  as  presiding  officers,  while 
practical  workers  opened  the  discussions. 


There  was  a  daily  session  with  such 
subjects  as  Child  Labor,  Child  Play,  Child 
Health,  Remedial  Agencies,  Destruction 
Agencies,  with  truant  officers,  police  of- 
ficers, school  nurses,  juvenile  court  judges 
and  others  participating.  Visits  were 
made  to  various  institutions.  Attendance 
on  the  meetings  averaged  close  to  two 
hundred. 

This  is  one  form  of  social  survey  that 
may  be  made  in  any  city.  The  "Know 
Your  City"  idea  has  worked  well  in  Se- 
attle, Spokane,  Portland,  and  Walla 
Walla  'and  might  be  applied  to  other 
cities. 

Seattle  has  another  interesting  event  in 
the  "community  gathering"  held  every 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  parks  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  exercises  are 
civic  in  their  nature,  not  political 
or  religious.  There  has  been  gen- 
erally a  story  for  the  fifty  or  a 
hundred  children  assembled,  some  spe- 
cial music,  then  two  or  more  brief  ad- 
dresses on  educational  or  civic  topics  by 
distinguished  visitors  or  leading  citizens. 
All  services  have  been  rendered  free  of 
charge.  The  people  seat  themselves  on 
the  grass.  Fully  500  were  in  attendance 
Sunday. 

The  "community  gatherings"  thus  far 
held  this  summer  have  proved  the  de- 
mand for  them  and  given  promise  of  the 
time  when  the  parks  will  be  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

CONFERENCE  ON 
CHILD   WELFARE 

Discussion  at  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Child  Conference  for  Re- 
search and  Welfare  at  Clark  University 
showed  that  those  on  the  program  were 
by  no  means  agreed  upon  a  specific  plan 
for  child  betterment.  Thus,  Owen  R. 
Love  joy  and  A.  J.  McKelway  presented 
the  work  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  urged  the  establishment 
of  a  federal  children's  bureau,  while 
Frederick  P.  Fish,  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education,  expressed 
his  belief  that  some  states  have  gone  to 
an  extreme  in  restricting  child  labor.  He 
urged  that  children  be  permitted  to  work 
four  and  a  half  hours  out  of  school,  the 
employers  using  two  relays  of  children 
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in  order  to  get  a  nine-hour  day  of  work. 
This  plan,  introduced  a  number  of  years 
ago  in  England,  is  discredited  there  by 
both  educators  and  manufacturers.  At 
another  session,  social  workers  were 
obliged  once  more  to  meet  the  familiar 
arguments  against  organized  charity. 

One  session  was  given  up  to  the  Wor- 
cester Child  Welfare  Conference  and 
Surveys  organized  by  President  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall  of  Clark.  Fifteen  university 
fellows  and  scholars  have  been  engaged 
in  the  field  work  in  co-operation  with  six 
conference  committees  on  milk  and  in- 
fant mortality,  playgrounds  and  play,  de- 
pendence and  neglect,  delinquency,  school 
hygiene  and  public  recreation.  Cam- 
paigns begun  the  past  spring  as  a  result 
of  these  surveys  have  given  Worcester 
systems  of  playgrounds  with  paid  super- 
visors and  of  pure  milk  stations  with  vis- 
iting nurses.  Other  valuable  improve- 
ments have  been  quietly  brought  about 
and  the  movement  has  won  enthusiastic 
support. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  papers  was 
on  Play  for  Girls  by  Beulah  Kennard, 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Playground 
Association.  The  nervous  instability  of 
women  and  their  lack  of  poise,  together 
with  various  qualities  characteristic  of 
adolescence,  suggest  arrested  develop- 
ment and  are  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  from  nine  to  ten  years  on  most  girls 
are  greatly  curtailed  in  all  active  forms 
of  play.  They  are  expected  to  be  women 
several  years  before  boys  are  expected 
to  be  men.  Thus,  she  held,  many  so- 
called  sex  differences  are  due  solely  or 
largely  to  differences  in  training.  The 
remedy  is  to  give  them  as  much  free- 
dom in  play  as  boys  have  and  to  remove 
artificial  restrictions. 

David  Blaustein  of  Chicago  made  a 
plea  that  in  Americanizing  immigrant 
children  we  preserve  the  best  of  their 
racial  traditions  and  characteristics 
through  folk  songs,  games,  dances,  stor- 
ies and  industrial  work.  John  Collier, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Censors  on 
Moving  Pictures,  New  York,  spoke  on 
this  subject.  Dr.  Helen  Putnam,  speak- 
ing on  infant  mortality,  made  a  special 
plea  for  the  accurate  registration  of  all 
facts  concerning  it.  Dr.  Prince  A.  Mor- 


row's subjects  were  venereal  disease  and 
eugenics.  John  L.  Sewall,  the  executive 
secretary,  gave  an  outline  of  the  Boston- 
1915  movement  and  Patty  Hill  of  Teach- 
ers' College,  New  York,  brought  out 
several  ways  in  which  the  kindergartner 
will  always  be  in  closer  touch  with  pu- 
pils' families  than  other  teachers. 

Members  of  the  conference  will  re- 
ceive the  proceedings,  of  which  the  above 
is  the  barest  sort  of  an  outline  of  a  few 
parts,  and  others  may  secure  them  by 
becoming  members  at  $2  a  year.  The 
acting  treasurer  is  Dr.  L.  N.  Wilson, 
Clark  University,  Worcester. 

LATEST    STATISTICS    OF 
PUBLIC  OUTDOOR  RELIEF 

Henry  T.  Noyes,  Jr.,  of  Rochester 
has  compiled  the  following  figures  cover- 
ing the  entire  year  of  1908  of  public  out- 
door relief  in  leading  American  cities. 
This  is  the  first  extended  tabulation  which 
has  been  made  for  a  number  of  years 
and  will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  number 
of  people  who  are  perplexed  over  this 
question. 


Total 
Estimated  Population  Amount 


City          Jan.  1,  1909. 
New   York    city     4,404,629 


Philadelphia 


1,505,475 
681,214 


235,243 
190,392 


320,199 
304,440 
239,115 
215,145 


IP 

St.    Louis 
Baltimore 
Louisville 
Kansas  City,   Mo 
Portland,     Ore 
Washington 
Minneapolis 
Indianapolis' 
Providence 

Hartford     102,699 

Newark    306,025 

St.    Paul 221,359 

Chicago    2,200,142 

Pittsburgh     553.706 

Cincinnati     350,421 

Milwaukee     330.569 

Buffalo    394,491 

Boston     620,096 

Denver     156.059 

Detroit    381,238 

Cleveland     500.464 

Springfield,    Mass.      81,767 

Rochester    195.259 

Toledo     172,104 


Expended. 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 


Per 

Capita. 
.000 
.000 
.000 


572,918    A  trifle  by  county    .000 


$3,051.64 
2,500.00 


.012 
.013 


119,332  2,301.35  by  county  .019 


9,094.61 
9,540.42 
10.206.02 
11.683.74 
5,934.64 
19,612.85 
14,412.41 
153,210.70 
45,269.23 
30.96o.53 
32.050.83 
42,547.00 
69,552.17 
18.00o.00 
52.190.68 
76,148.25 
12.810.87 
47,437.00 
74,847.01 


.028 
.031 
.042 
.054 
.057 
.064 
.065 
.069 
.081 
.088 
.Ofl6 
.107 
.112 
.115 
.136 
.152 
.156 
.242 
.434 


Recent  reports  have  not  been  secured 
from  New  Orleans  and  Jersey  City. 
Those  cities  reported  in  1897  as  follows: 


New    Orleans 300,000 

Jersey    City    200,000 


Trifling 
$6,000.00 


.01 
.03 


SOCIAL  ADVANCE  AT  THE 
FRIENDS'  CONFERENCE 

To  find  a  conference  that  from  its  title 
suggests  a  religious  body  deliberating  on 
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its  spiritual  needs,  giving  three-quarters 
of  its  time  to  practical  social  questions 
of  the  day  is  illuminating  in  showing  the 
spread  of  social  effort  and  social  thought. 

The  Friends'  General  Conference  at 
Ocean  Grove  was  the  biennial  gathering 
of  the  people  familiarly  known  as  Quak- 
ers, whose  homes  are  spread  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  the  middle  and  far  West, 
and  Canada.  With  a  wonderful,  historic 
background,  they  have  retained  in  their 
attitude  toward  public  questions  all  of 
that  directness  and  simplicity  which  has 
made  them  famous  throughout  American 
annals. 

Theological  subjects  took  but  a  small 
part  of  the  program.  There  were,  how- 
ever, addresses  on  Defectives  and  the  So- 
cial Welfare,  by  Elizabeth  Farrell,  prin- 
cipal of  the  ungraded  classes  in  New 
York  city  schools;  The  New  Penology 
and  How  Far  it  Can  be  Applied  in  Prac- 
tice, by  Katherine  B.  Davis,  of  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory  at  Bedford ; 
Friends  in  Politics,  by  Congressman  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa. ; 
Women  in  Political  Life,  by  Professor 
Frances  Squire  Potter;  Social  Religion, 
a  Discussion  of  the  Place  of  Social  Wel- 
fare in  a  Religious  Program,  by  Scott 
Nearing;  and  The  Amusements  of  the 
People,  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels,  Eliz- 
abeth Stover,  and  Mary  Agnes  Best. 

It  was  significant  that  all  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  these  subjects  was  entered  into 
on  the  directly  practical  side — what  can 
be  done  in  the  small  villages  and  towns, 
as  well  as  the  home  cities  of  the  people 
who  attended  the  conference.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Friends 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  condi- 
tions of  their  own  neighborhoods,  and 
to  endeavor  to  draw  into  close  relation- 
ship with  them,  instead  of  to  remain  in 
seclusion  within  their  own  beliefs. 

The  attention  of  the  younger  people 
attending  the  conference,  was  directed 
toward  activities  into  which  they  might 
enter  in  connection  with  social  progress. 
Many  present  gave  information  about 
their  own  activities  along  these  lines.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Friends'  societies  to  utilize  their 
meeting  houses  for  social  as  well  as  re- 
ligious purposes,  thus  opening  another 
field  of  resources  for  gathering  places. 


It  was  interesting  to  find  the  number 
of  Friends  who  are  already  actively  en- 
gaged in  philanthropic  or  political  life. 
Altogether  there  were  in  attendance 
about  four  thousand  men  and  women, 
and  the  impression  one  had  was  of  a 
people  seeking  a  direct  practical  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  to  which  they  had 
awakened,  and  endeavoring  to  place 
themselves  in  the  broadest  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  closest  possible  relation- 
ship to  the  betterment  of  these  conditions 
on  the  most  progressive  lines. 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  SPENDS1 

Reviewed  by  EUGENIA  BRAY  PERSONS 

If  the  reader  approaches  this  book 
with  the  expectation  of  learning  from  it 
how  to  stretch  an  income  adequate  for 
needs  a  year  ago  over  present  high  priced 
necessities,  he  is  likely  to  be  disappointed. 
The  only  practical  suggestion  which  the 
author  professes  is  in  her  chapter  on 
household  accounts  where  she  advises 
the  keeping  of  accurate  daily  accounts, 
and  the  regular  weekly  or  monthly  bal- 
ancing up  and  classification  of  expendi- 
tures. 

The  book  is  a  plea  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "science  of  consumption."  A 
large  responsibility  rests  upon  women 
who  control  the  expenditure  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  family  income.  If  they 
are  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial 
world  is  their  servant  and  not  their  mas- 
ter, it  is  within  their  power  to  create 
standards  which  will  affect  not  only  their 
immediate  households,  but  their  entire 
community  life.  A  realization  of  this 
fact  will  do  much  to  make  thoughtful 
spenders  of  women  who  now  buy  in  ig- 
norance, or  are  controlled  by  whims  and 
a  desire  to  imitate  wealth. 

This  book  is  needed  to  bring  back  vis- 
ion to  those  women  who  have  been  dulled 
to  the  possibilities  within  their  reach  by 
the  monotonous  daily  routine  and  the 
hard  necessity  of  making  ends  meet,  and 
to  correct  false  standards  of  values  and 
of  things  worth  spending  for. 

'The  Woman  Who  Spends,  by  Bertha  Jane  Rich- 
ardson. Ifil  pages.  Boston,  1910.  Whltoomb  and 
r.arrmvs.  Tips  hook  may  be  obtained  at  THE  &UR- 
VKV  office  for  $1  or  will  be  sent  by  mall  for  $1.06. 
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THE  CITY  PLAN  EXHIBIT  IN   BERLIN 

GEO.  B.  FORD 


There  has  just  closed  in  Berlin  the 
most  interesting  exhibition  in  city  plan- 
ning that  has  ever  been  held.  We  have 
had  several  good  exhibitions  of  city  plan- 
ning in  America,  but  none  that  for  seri- 
ousness or  extent  can  compare  with  this 
one.  The  exhibition  held  in  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  Armory  in  New  York 
a  year  ago  was  excellent  so  far  as  it  went 
and  the  Boston- 19 15  exhibit  last  Decem- 
ber was  quite  worth  while,  but  neither 
brought  together  the  variety  or  number 
of  plans,  charts  and  models  that  were 
to  be  found  here  in  Berlin.  The  two 
American  exhibits  were  designed  primar- 
ily to  arouse  interest  in  the  subject;  this 
one  in  Berlin  to  allow  a  person  a  chance 
to  study  it.  All  admissions  were  paid 
and  yet  something  like  70,000  people  at- 
tended. Many  German  towns  sent  offi- 
cial delegations  to  it,  also  many  societies, 
and  the  trades  unions  bought  about  15,- 
ooo  tickets  for  their  members.  All  classes 
of  people  were  reached  by  it  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  town  planning  was  quite  general- 
ly disseminated. 

The  exhibit  was  planned  and  organ- 
ized by  one  of  the  head  workers  of  the 
Boston-i9i5  exhibit,  Werner  Hegeniann, 
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who  was  called  back  from  Boston  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  latter  exhibition 
to  organize  this  one  in  Berlin.  The  spe- 
cial occasion  was  to  give  a  chance  to  see 
the  competition  plans  for  Greater  Berlin. 
This  had  been  the  largest  city  competition 
ever  held,  and  as  something  like  $40,000 
has  been  spent  on  prizes  the  people  were 
interested  to  see  for  what  it  had  gone. 
Large  as  this  part  of  the  exhibition  was, 
it  was  almost  lost  in  the  general  mass, 
for  they  had  brought  together  here  a  most 
unexpectedly  large  amount  of  good  city 
planning  material.  The  wall  space  cov- 
ered was  much  larger  than  in  either 
American  exhibit.  The  trip  about  the 
place  with  a  group  of  people  under  a  com- 
petent guide  took  about  two  hours  for 
even  the  most  superficial  view. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  plans, 
charts,  photographs  and  models — in  par- 
ticular, a  great  many  models,  for  these 
proved  here  as  they  have  everywhere  else,, 
the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  exhi- 
bition. The  various  subjects  considered 
after  the  plans  for  Greater  Berlin  were 
the  problems  of  transportation  and  traf- 
fic ;  those  of  the  distribution  of  city  dwel- 
lers through  garden  cities;  the  opening; 
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up  of  cities  by  better  traffic  or  street 
planning  and  by  the  creation  of  squares, 
parks,  and  playgrounds;  the  remodelling 
of  the  older  part  of  old  cities  so  as  to 
preserve  their  original  character  and  yet 
make  them  a  more  practical  place  to  live 
in;  the  designing  of  the  features  in  the 
streets  and  open  places  such  as  fountains, 
statues  or  lamp-posts,  sign-posts  or  guide- 
posts  and  so  forth;  and  lastly  the  de- 
signing of  cemeteries  and  attendant  cre- 
matoria. 

There  was  in  this  exhibition  none  of 
the  yellow  headline  placarding  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  passerby,  no  special 
graphic  "before"  and  "after"  exhibits. 
Everything  was  there  for  study  and  de- 
manded serious  attention  from  the  visitor. 
An  understanding  of  the  exhibition  was 
made  materially  easier  by  competent 
guides  who  conducted  parties  from  twen- 
ty-five to  100  people,  pointing  out  and 
explaining  the  interesting  features.  On 
some  days  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
parties  were  going  the  rounds  at  the  same 
time. 

Among  the  charts,  several  of  particu- 
lar interest  were  made  by  the  statistical 
bureaux  in  different  cities  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  One  series  dealt  with  the 
relation  of  rent  to  income,  and  here  it 
was  very  interesting  to  note  that  in 
Schoenberg,  a  typical  manufacturing  sub- 
urb of  Berlin,  one-quarter  of  the  people 
with  incomes  of  1200  to  1500  marks  a 
year,  spend  nearly  one-half  of  their  in- 
come for  rent.  Also  that  above  or  below 
this  income  people  spend  a  decreasing 
proportion  for  rent.  In  another  chart 
comparing  the  proportion  of  rent  to  in- 
come through  different  periods  of  time, 
it  was  to  be  noted  that  during  the  last 
ten  years  people  with  an  income  below 
looo  to  1500  marks  a  year  have  been 
spending  an  increasing  proportion  for 
rent,  while  above  1000  to  1500  marks  a 
year  people  had  been  devoting  a  decreas- 
ing proportion  for  rent.  In  another  very 
interesting  chart  which  showed  the  num- 
ber of  people  and  the  kinds  of  families 
living  in  apartments  of  different  sizes, 
we  found  that  in  Berlin  with  a  popula- 
tion of  three  and  one-half  million  there 
are  190,000  people  living  in  two  rooms  of 
which  40,000  are  living  four  people  in 


two  rooms,   and   50,000  three  people  in 
two  rooms. 

In  another  chart  we  saw  the  compara- 
tive growth  of  the  cities  of  different 
sizes  throughout  the  German  Empire.  It 
was  quite  unexpected  to  find  that  the 
larger  cities  had  increased  so  uniformly 
at  the  expense  of  the  smaller — in  fact  in 
towns  below  5,000  to  10,000  inhabitants 
the  actual  number  of  residents  had  de- 
creased while  the  total  population  of  the 
empire  had  greatly  increased,  and  it  was 
further  true  that  the  larger  the  city  the 
greater  the  increase  of  the  population. 
All  of  this  shows  in  Germany,  as  else- 
where, the  tendency  of  people  to  accumu- 
late in  large  cities  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  it  is  said  that  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  England  lives 
in  large  cities.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
make  the  problem  of  planning  cities  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  so  vital  has  the 
question  become  that  many  of  the  larger 
cities  of  Europe  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  if  they  do  not  begin  to  take 
thought  immediately  as  to  how  cities 
shall  extend  out  into  the  surrounding 
country  they  will  have  to  face  conditions 
more  dreadful  than  now  exist. 

As  brought  out  everywhere  in  this  ex- 
hibition, the  one  most  necessary  thing  is 
to  get  people  away  from  the  crowded 
portions  of  the  city.  In  order  to  do  this 
it  is  necessary  to  have  well  laid  out  sub- 
urbs with  the  best  possible  means  of 
transit  to  the  center  of  the  city.  These 
features  of  traffic  and  transit  were  an 
important  part  of  the  exhibition,  many 
cities  showing  their  latest  developments. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
in  favor  of  underground  railways  in  the 
most  built-up  parts  of  cities.  These  would 
be  supplemented  by  radiating  electric  sur- 
face lines  from  their  termini. 

Once  the  people  could  be  brought  to 
the  outlying  districts  the  great  question 
was  how  to  house  them,  and  in  this  con- 
nection a  great  feature  was  made  of  gar- 
den cities.  The  garden  city  has  had  its 
commencement  and  reached  its  highest 
development  in  England  but  the  idea  of 
it  so  appeals  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  that,  one  and  all,  they  are  trying 
experiments  on  similar  lines.  In  Ger- 
many the  most  interesting  cities  of  this 
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sort  are  Hellerau,  near  Dresden;  Essen, 
which  is  already  well  known;  and  Par- 
lach,  near  Munich.  In  Switzerland  a 
new  garden  city  is  being  created  near 
Berne  and  there  is  one  in  France  at 
Dourges.  All  are  modeled  on  English 
prototypes,  but  in  their  details  of  streets 
and  buildings  they  follow  local  traditions. 
Hellerau  is  co-operative. 

Many  other  suburbs  similar  to  garden 
cities  have  grown  up  around  industrial 
plants.  In  every  case  these  are  the  result 
of  private  enterprise  and  constructed  by 
private  capital,  but  many  cities  are,  as 
municipalities,  directly  interested  in  the 
development  of  their  suburbs  and  many 
own  land  on  their  outlying  districts  or 
in  their  immediate  surroundings.  This 
land  is  leased  by  the  city  or  sold  under 
restrictions  for  the  erection  of  dwelling 
houses  for  the  working  classes.  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  owns  nearly  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  outlying  land  within  its  borders, 
and  just  outside  of  its  borders  it  owns  a 
great  deal  more,  with  the  result  that  it 
very  effectually  prevents  speculation  in 
land.  This  means  that  land  for  working- 
men's  dwellings  can  be  secured  at  a 
price  which  makes  possible  the  erection 
of  buildings  with  good  accommodation 
that  can  be  let  within  the  amount  that  the 
workingmen  can  afford  to  spend.  In  Ger- 
many, Ulm  is  the  leader  in  this  work  and 
not  only  here  does  the  city  own  a  great 
deal  of  land  in  its  surroundings  but  it 
has  built  a  great  many  dwelling  houses 
of  the  cottage  type  which  it  rents  to 
working  people  at  most  reasonable  rates. 
As  far  as  Ulm  is  concerned  the  result 
seems  to  be  most  satisfactory. 

Aside  from  the  plans  of  Greater  Ber- 
lin, the  one  thing  in  the  exhibition  which 
most  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  the  exhibit  made  of  American 
playgrounds.  The  lack  of  open  spaces 
where  children  may  play  has  become  a 
very  serious  matter  in  the  larger  German 
cities.  In  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem,  Chicago  and  Boston  have 
done  more  than  any  other  cities  in  the 


world  in  providing  playgrounds  for  their 
boys  and  girls.  There  was  a  large  ex- 
hibit of  these  with  many  photographs 
here  and  it  had  the  effect  of  arousing 
considerable  interest  on  the  part  of  influ- 
ential people  in  the  German  municipali- 
ties. At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  ex- 
hibition'the  leading  speaker  made  the 
main  point  of  his  address  the  desirability 
and  the  necessity  of  removing  all  the  hos- 
pitals and  barracks  from  the  crowded 
portions  of  the  cities  and  changing  these 
spaces  into  playgrounds.  Already  Ber- 
lin, Cologne  and  Dusseldorf  have  started 
laying  out  playgrounds  along  American 
lines.  Heretofore  the  idea  of  organized 
play  has  not  been  operative  on  the  conti- 
nent, but  they  are  awakening  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  advantages,  where  the  spon- 
taneous play  of  the  country  is  impossible. 

There  are  a  thousand  and  one  other  in- 
teresting things  in  the  exhibition  but  in 
order  to  appreciate  them  one  must  see 
them.  The  exhibition  itself  will  be  trans- 
ferred in  large  part  first  to  Dusseldorf, 
in  August,  then  to  London,  then  to  Ant- 
werp, then  to  Frankfort,  and  probably 
after  that  to  other  cities.  The  greater 
Berlin  plans  are  on  permanent  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Berlin  City  Hall.  A  book  will 
be  published  some  time  in  the  fall  cover- 
ing all  the  interesting  features  of  the  ex- 
hibition and  containing  some  500  illustra- 
tions. This  can  be  secured  for  ten  marks, 
plus  postage,  by  applying  to  Dr.  Werner 
Hegemann,  9,  Marchstrasse,  Charlotten- 
burg,  Germany.  Further,  the  magazine 
called  the  Staedtebau,  published  by  Ernst 
Wasmuth,  Berlin,  will  have,  probably  for 
July,  a  special  number  with  seventy  il- 
lustrations of  the  exhibition.  This  will 
sell  for  six  marks,  plus  postage. 

This  exhibition  has  set  us  a  splendid 
pace.  It  remains  for  America  to  do  some- 
thing which  will  surpass  it.  That  the 
plans  are  already  laid  for  such  an  exhi- 
bition in  America  is  clearly  evidenced 
when  we  consider  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  great  civic-social  exhibit  to  be 
held  in  Boston  in  1915. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  PAGE  BILL 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

In  your  issue  for  July  9  Ada  Elliott  Shef- 
field seems  to  have  made  the  constructive  pro- 
posal demanded  by  the  situation  in  relation  to 
the  Page  bill. 

By  all  means,  let  all  the  convicted  crimin- 
als be  put  under  treatment  for  all  the  commu- 
nicable diseases  they  have.  This  would  have 
several  advantages : 

1.  The  community  would  get  a  reduced  bur- 
den of  disease  as  compensation   for  the  bur- 
densome cost  of  maintenance  of  its  convicts. 

2.  The  convicts  would  presumably  be  more 
nearly  self  supporting  on  release  if  the  com- 
munity had  been  trying  to  get  them  well  dur- 
ing their   incarceration, — they   might   even    be 
less  anti-social  in  their  attitude  of  mind. 

3.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  preceding 
enactment  of  such  legislation,  the  fundamental 
principle  involved   in   the   Page  bill  would  be 
threshed   out.      Is   it   legitimate   to   bring   the 
health  of  the  prisoners  into  the  length  of  the 
sentence  ? 

What  a  revolution  if  every  jail  had  a  san- 
atorium annex !  And  every  penitentiary  a 
tuberculosis  ward ! 

FLORENCE  KELLEY. 

New  York. 

HEALTH  OFFICER  GUNN 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

Orange  has  had  hard  luck  in  that  its  public 
institutions  are  under  such  continual  publicity 
they  are  continually  losing  good  men  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  keep  them.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougall  of  the  Bureau  of  Associated  Chari- 
ties was  called  to  Newark,  his  successor,  Mr. 
Williams,  to  Detroit,  and  now  the  young  health 
officer  and  sociologist  has  been  called  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Orange  had  an  old  fashioned  health  inspec- 
tor. The  Civic  Sanitation  Committee,  a  vol- 
untary body,  engaged  a  woman  inspector  and 
she  promptly  reported  112  violations  of  the 
code.  The  department  was  swamped.  The 
"inspectrix"  exploited  the  situation  in  the  pa- 
pers and  nothing  was  accomplished  but  re- 
crimination, argument,  and  finally  the  resig- 
nation of  a  tactless  lady. 

Selskar  M.  Gunn  came  to  us  unadvertised. 
\\hat  good  genius  brought  him  our  way  I 
never  heard.  He  .went  to  work  unobtrusive- 
ly. He  found  a  law  under  which  he  could 
abate  nuisances  and  make  the  cost  a  charge 
on  the  property.  He  filled  up  mosquito-breed- 
ing swamps.  lie  cleaned  filthy  cellars  and 
cess-pools  which  had  been  on  the  books  for 
years.  He  had  three  city  maps,  one  for  tu- 
berculosis, one  for  contagious  diseases,  and 
one  for  violations  of  the  code  and  complaints. 
A  bright-headed  pin  in  different  colors  show- 
ed localities  and  conditions  at  a  glance.  He 
had  a  card  catalogue  of  every  house  under 
examination  with  a  history  of  plumbing  con- 
ditions and  cases. 
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Then  he  went  after  the  milk  dealers,  bought 
a  motor-cycle  and  went  out  to  the  farms  with- 
out previous  notice.  He  compelled  an  adjoin- 
ing community  to  alter  its  sewer  discharge 
outlet — and  all  without  a  word  of  noise  or  self- 
advertisement. 

The  death-rate  of  our  densely  settled  little 
city,  full  of  Italians  and  Negroes,  has  dropped 
from  seventeen  to  thirteen  per  thousand.  He 
claims  no  credit  for  it.  His  circulars  on 
flies  and  mosquitoes  are  called  for  by  various 
boards  of  health  and  civic  societies.  He  leaves 
us  with  no  lawsuits  or  police  cases  on  hand, 
but  leaves  a  community  lifted  to  a  higher  plane 
of  sanitary  living  and  with  the  gratitude  of  the 
few  who  know  of  his  work.  For  with  all  his 
energy,  his  scientific  methods  and  sociological 
advance,  he  had  that  great  virtue  called  tact. 
without  which  much  of  zeal  and  good  inten- 
tions have  fallen  by  the  wayside  where  the 
thorns  have  sprung  up  and  choked  them. 


JOSEPH  D.  HOLMES. 


Orange,   N.  J. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  ALIEN  FAMILIES 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

I  am  a  foreigner  and  a  workman  and  I 
have  not  much  time  to  read  THE  SURVEY 
regularly,  or  to  write  about  social  matters. 
But  now  I  see  that  in  one  of  your  issues  you 
praise  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
for  its  new  compensation  plan,  and  I  read 
similar  articles  in  dailies  and  magazines.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  see  nothing  worthy  of 
praise  in  the  plan  of  the  corporation,  nor  do 
the  workmen  employed  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  majority  of 
these  workmen  are  foreigners,  whose  fami- 
lies are  living  in  their  old  countries.  When 
their  savings  allow  them  to  bring  over  their 
families,  they  leave  the  murderous  plants  and 
seek  better  occupations  in  other  trades. 
Furthermore,  the  most  dangerous  kind  of 
work  in  the  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  is  done  by  foreigners.  And 
what  compensation  do  their  families  receive? 
Nothing,  because  families  living  abroad  are 
excluded  in  this  plan.  The  unhuman  prin- 
ciple of  the  Pennsylvania  liability  law  is 
copied,  the  workmen  are  betrayed,  the  an- 
tagonism between  foreign  and  native  work- 
men is  widened  to  the  advantage  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  position  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  is -weakened,  public  opinion 
is  satisfied,  and  the  enactment  of  real  com- 
pensation laws  delayed. 

I  know  the  opinion  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  these  plants.  They  know  what 
they  have  to  think  about  the  corporation  and 
all  its  plans.  But  they  don't  know  what  to 
think  about  the  newspapers  and  social  writers. 
and  if  they  don't  want  to  suppose  the  worst — 
partiality — they  must  believe  that  nobody 
knows  the  real  working  conditions  in  these 
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plants  except  the  corporation  itself.  The 
move  of  the  corporation  and  the  attitude  of 
the  papers  is  the  best  agitation  for  desperate 
Socialism. 

G.  BECK. 
New  York. 

[Mr.  Beck's  letter  points  out  a  very  real 
weakness  in  the  compensation  plan  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  which  was  recognized  in  the 
editorial  in  our  issue  for  April  23.  The  edi- 
torial stated  that  in  more  ways  than  one  the 
relief  plan  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  a  step  in  advance.  For  instance, 
it  goes  far  beyond  the  liability  set  by  the 
Pennsylvania  laws,  and  the  minimum  pro- 
visions for  death  in  the  case  of  married  men 
living  with  their  families  are  in  themselves 
higher  than  were  the  average  benefits  paid  by 
any  large  employer  in  the  steel  district  the 
year  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  At  the  same 
time,  the  editorial  stated  that  the  most  serious 
question  raised  by  the  reading  of  the  pros- 
pectus was  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  bene- 
fits proposed.  Among  these  we. noted: 

"There  are  no  death  benefits  for  single 
men  and  extremely  low  disability  benefits 
for  them.  Large  numbers  of  immigrant  la- 
borers fall  in  this  class.  Moreover,  in  death 
cases  the  wording  of  paragraph  24  specifies 
that  relief  will  be  granted  'married  men  liv- 
ing with  their  families.'  This  would  exclude 
the  non-resident  families  of  aliens  unless  the 
manager  of  the  relief  sees  fit  to  exercise  his 
discretionary  power  in  their  favor." 

ihe  difficulty  of  securing  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  families  of  deceased  for- 
eigners is  offered  by  representatives  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  as  a  practical  reason  for 
thus  excluding  the  families  of  immigrants, 
living  abroad,  from  the  stated  provisions  of 
their  announced  plan  and  putting  these  set- 
tlements in  the  hands  of  the  company  man- 
agers. Rival  claimants  who  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance after  a  man  is  dead,  and  what 
might  be  called  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  widows,  are  cited  in  support  of  this  po- 
sition. It  would  seem  that  a  good  share  of 
the  difficulty  could  be  obviated  if,  when  im- 
migrants are  hired,  a  statement  were  re- 
quired of  them  as  to  relatives  and  depend- 
ents. Moreover,  the  experience  of  the  child 
labor  comittees  in  the  different  states  goes 
to  show  that  official  birth  records  in  the 
countries  from  which  our  present  immigra- 
tion comes  are  much  more  accurate  and  de- 
pendable than  American  records  of  a  similar 
character ;  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of 
marriage  registers.  In  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  difficulties  of  identifying  the 
families  of  deceased  immigrant  laborers  are 
so  great  as  to  warrant  cutting  them  out 
bodily  from  the  announced  schedules  of  a 
relief  plan  and  leaving  it  to  the  managers 
to  make  the  adjustments  according  to  their 
several  lights.  The  fact  that  so  overwhelm- 
ing a  proportion  of  the  labor  force  in  the  steel 
industry  is  made  up  of  these  detached  im- 
migrants makes  the  necessity  for  clearly  en- 
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unciating  their  standing  under  a  relief  plan 
all  the  more  important.  A  reading  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company's  plan 
shows  no  discrimination  against  the  families 
of  foreigners.  There  is  none  under  the  New 
York  state  law.  The  general  situation  with 
its  international  complications  under  our 
treaties  with  foreign  countries,  was  discuss- 
ed in  THE  SURVEY  for  July  2. — ED.] 

THE  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

I  note  in  your  issue  of  June  4  a  letter 
signed  by  Joseph  Lee  of  Boston. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lee  that  the  bonding 
clause  is  an  important  clause  in  the  act  of 
1907,  and  if  it  was  omitted  from  my  summary 
of  the  act  it  only  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
stating  the  substance  of  a  long  act  accurately 
when  the  text  is  omitted.  The  purpose  of  the 
provision  was  dual.  First,  to  cover  the  hard 
case  where  the  individual  would  be  excluded 
under  the  rigid  operation  of  section  2  of  the 
act.  and  ciuse  the  separation  of  the  family; 
and,  second,  to  give  the  country  some  recourse 
when  a  person  is  admitted  as  to  whom  there 
is  some  doubt,  though  not  enough  doubt  to 
warrant  deportation  without  shocking  the 
humanities.  I  find  that  during  the  first  year 
the  act  was  in  operation,  the  secretary,  on  in- 
vestigation, availed  himself  of  the  clause  in 
267  instances,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
is  of  value.  I  might  also  add  that  in  not  one 
single  instance  has  the  government  been 
obliged  to  bring  suit  on  any  one  of  these  bonds. 
Mr.  Lee  fails  to  state  that  there  was  a  bond- 
ing clause  in  the  act  of  1903,  that  as  drawn  it 
was  probably  ineffective,  and  that  the  law  of 
1907  made  the  privilege  which  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  extended  by  the  act  of  1903 
effective,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  many  hard 
cases  have  been  prevented  and  on  the  other 
the  government  has  been  held  harmless  in 
others. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  inconsistency 
in  my  two  statements  as  to  the  head  tax. 
There  was  no  justification  for  a  head  tax  of 
four  dollars,  but  in  a  conference,  particularly 
one  which  had  extended  from  June,  1906,  to 
February,  1907,  each  side  always  has  to  make 
some  concessions.  One  concession  which  the 
house  conferees  made  was  the  increased  head 
tax.  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  induced  us 
to  make  it  was  our  realization  that  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  was  going  to  be  expen- 
sive, and  that  a  portion  of  the  additional 
money  would  be  so  used. 

I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
repeated  attacks  made  by  the  Immigration 
Restriction  League,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  is  a  di- 
rector, and  in  whose  behalf  he  unquestionably 
writes,  upon  Senator  Lodge.  The  senator 
and  myself  have  differed  radically  and  pub- 
licly ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  in 
relation  to  immigration  matters.  He  and  his 
pon-in-lnw.  A.  P.  Gardner,  are  the  most  ar- 
dent and  effective  advocates  of  the  restriction 
of  immigration  now  in  Congress  and  Senator 
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Lodge's  position  on  the  matter  has  been  uni- 
form for  at  least  twenty  years.  He  has  intro- 
duced every  kind  of  a  bill  that  the  most  ultra 
immigration  restrictionist  ever  at  any  time 
advocated.  Why  this  league  persistently  at- 
tacks him,  I  cannot  understand. 

The  facts  in  relation  to  the  increase  in 
steerage  capacity  are  easily  ascertainable  and 
are  as  follows:  In  the  fifty-ninth  Congress 
the  Senate  reported  and  passed  and  the  House' 
amended  and  passed  the  bill  which  is  now 
the  immigration  law.  Neither  House  nor 
Senate,  nor  house  nor  senate  committee,  in- 
serted anything  increasing  the  air  space  per 
immigrant,  but  as  the  House  had  stricken 
out  all  the  senate  bill  and  inserted  a  new  bill 
by  way  of  one  amendment,  the  conferees  on 
the  bill  had  the  right  to  write  into  the  bill 
anything  that  was  germane  to  the  title.  I 
have  no  right  to  disclose  what  took  place  in 
the  conference,  but  as  Senator  Lodge  has 
since  publicly  stated  his  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  steerage  provision,  I  am  at  liberty  to 
state,  at  least,  that  the  provision  had  from  the 
beginning  his  earnest  advocacy  and  hearty 
support.  As  prepared  by  our  conference,  it 
was  supposed  that  we  had  increased  the  air 
space  for  each  immigrant  about  25  per  cent 
and  the  House  conferees  so  stated  to  the 
House  (Congressional  Record,  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  page  3216).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  our  increase  was  in 
some  cases  more  than  that ;  and  as  to  some 
classes  of  ships  probably  unjust.  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  only  justice  should  be  done 
we  deferred  the  taking  effect  of  the  steerage 
amendment  until  January  I,  1909,  so  that  if 
injustice  existed  it  could  be  remedied. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  will  have  to  correct  Mr. 
Burnett's  recollection  through  the  Record,  as 
he  never  was  for  the  increase  in  air  space  in 
the  act  of  1907,  and  when  the  bill  came  before 
the  House,  made  a  point  of  order  against  the 
whole  conference  report,  basing  it  on  the  fact 
that  the  committee  had  inserted  this  air-space 
provision.  The  speaker  overruled  him  and 
Mr.  Burnett  then  voted  against  the  entire  bill 
(Congressional  Record,  Fifty-ninth  Congress, 
second  session,  page  3202). 

The  act,  however,  was  adopted,  and  after 
we  had  thus  changed  the  law  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  made  a  change  and  increased 
their  requirements.  The  owners  of  the  steam- 
ship lines  then  came  before  the  Immigration 
Commission  and  requested  a  hearing  with  the 
idea  of  reconciling  the  laws  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, so  that  a  ship  would  not  be  obliged  to 
comply  with  one  law  at  Southampton  and 
another  in  New  York  on  the  same  voyage  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  After  the  hearing 
before  the  commission,  a  bill  was  drafted  by 
the  commissioner  of  navigation  and  introduced 
in  the  Senate  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Burnett.  The  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, I  think  unanimously,  and  came  to  our 
house  committee.  It  is  possible  that  the  Mr. 
Patten,  to  whom  Mr.  Lee  refers,  did  come  be- 
fore the  committee,  but  if  so,  I  do  not  recall 


it.  The  matter  was  discussed  for  several 
weeks  and  finally,  by  a  unanimous  vote  as  I 
now  recall  it,  the  requirements  were  raised. 
However,  Mr.  Burnett  and  one  or  two  others 
filed  a  minority  report  against  the  Lodge  bill, 
even  in  the  condition  in  which  the  committee 
reported  it,  on  the  extraordinary  ground  that 
while  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  was 
a  good  one,  there  was  no  telling  what  it 
would  be  after  the  conferees  got  through  with 
it — a  principle  which,  if  followed  out,  would, 
of  course,  prevent  either  house  from  ever 
attempting  to  improve  legislation  as  passed 
by  the  other.  On  the  floor,  Mr.  Burnett  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  Lodge  bill  as  reported 
from  the  house  committee  on  immigration.  I 
had  charge  of  the  bill  and  voted  for  it  on  its 
final  passage.  It  was  agreed  to  in  conference, 
of  which  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Burnett  and  my- 
self were  all  members,  together  with  others. 
As  originally  introduced,  the  Lodge  bill,  ap- 
proved by  the  members  of  the  Immigration 
Commission,  did  not  reduce  the  provisions  of 
the  1907  act,  in  my  judgment.  As  the  bill 
passed  with  my  vote  and  over  Mr.  Burnett's 
vote,  voice  and  objection,  it  considerably  in- 
creased the  amount  of  air  space  for  each  im- 
migrant over  the  1907  act,  but  preserved  the 
uniformity  of  statute  structure  between  our 
own  law  and  the  rules  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade.  Therefore,  I  think  that  two  things 
can  be  said :  that  the  increase  in  air  space  is 
due  originally  to  the  conferees  on  the  1907 
bill,  against  the  wishes  and  efforts  of  Mr. 
Burnett  and  Mr.  Patten ;  and  that  the  present 
form  of  the  law  is  due  to  the  hearing  before 
the  Immigration  Commission,  and  the  legisla- 
tion which  was  based  on  that.  We  now  have 
the  best  steerage  space  law  in  the  world. 

I  pass  over  Mr.  Lee's  rather  slighting  refer- 
ences to  the  work  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission. I  am  told  by  those  who  know  him 
that  he  is  a  very  high-minded  gentleman,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  he  has  never 
heard  of  our  white  slave  report  or  our  steer- 
age conditions  report,  or  he  would  have  re- 
ferred to  them  in  his  summary  of  our  work; 
and  he  would  have  also  referred,  had  he  been 
aware  of  the  fact,  to  the  vote  of  the  last  ap- 
propriation of  $125,000,  given  to  our  commis- 
sion on  our  public  statement  that  it  was  need- 
ed because  we  had  collected  material  which 
could  not  be  tabulated  and  published  without 
the  expenditure  of  that  sum.  He  also  evi- 
dently does  not  know  that  Congress,  upon  our 
statement,  gave  us  money  and  extended  our 
time  to  report  until  December  i  so  that  we 
could  report  the  results  of  our  work.  He  is 
probably  also  unaware,  although  the  fact  has 
been  published,  that  the  white  slave  prosecu- 
tions in  Chicago,  which  the  United  States 
district  attorney  there,  Mr.  Sims,  conducted, 
and  for  which  he  has  given  the  entire  credit 
to  our  commission,  resulted  in  seventeen  con- 
victions -upon  our  evidence,  the  fines  and  for- 
feitures .collected  amounted  to  $125,000;  and 
that  that  action  has  been  followed  by  convic- 
tions in  New  York  city  and  elsewhere  and  the 
passage  of  additional  legislation  in  this  ses- 
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sion  of  Congress  and  introduction  of  bills  in 
many  states.  If  our  commission  had  done 
nothing  except  to  bring  to  public  attention  the 
horrors  of  the  white  slave  traffic,  it  would 
have  been  worth  every  dollar  of  the  $725,000 
which  it  has  cost,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  this 
assertion  Mr.  Lee  on  being  informed  of  the 
facts,  will  agree. 

As  to  his  assertion  in  relation  to  the  immi- 
grant homes,  he  is  absolutely,  entirely,  com- 
pletely and  so  thoroughly  mistaken  that  I 
think  that  he  relied  on  the  statements  alone 
of  James  H.  Patten,  whom  he  mentions.  The 
facts  are  that  very  soon  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  commission  in  1907,  a  meeting 
of  those  who  had  their  doubts  about  the  im- 
migrant homes  and  their  offices  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  immigrant  was  held  at  the  home 
of  persons  interested  in  Brooklyn.  There 
were  present  several  ladies  whose  names 
would  be  extremely  familiar  to  those  con- 
nected with  charitable  bodies  and  organiza- 
tions, if  I  were  to  mention  them,  and  in  ad- 
dition, as  I  now  recall,  Henry  Morgenthau, 
United  States  District  Attorney  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  Commissioner  Robert  Watchorn  and 
myself.  Mr.  Watchorn  explained  to  us  his 
suspicions  in  i  elation  to  the  homes,  and  the 
difficulties  he  had  in  getting  evidence  through 
civil  service  employes.  What  was  desired  by 
those  having  the  interests  of  the  immigrants 
near  at  heart  was  thoroughly  gone  over  that 
night.  In  a  very  short  time,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Professor  Jenks,  the  investiga- 
tion into  conditions  of  immigrant  homes  was 
commenced.  It  was  not  concluded  until 
shortly  after  Commissioner  Watchorn  had 
gone  out  of  office.  When  it  was  concluded 
we  brought  the  evidence  to  the  attention  of 
Commissioner  Williams,  giving  him  our  wit- 
nesses. He  corroborated  our  work  in  every 
respect,  consulted  with  Professor  Jenks  and 
myself  and  closed  the  homes  which  we  had 
reported  should  be  closed.  Of  course.  Mr. 
Lee  was  not  aware  of  the  facts  I  have  just 
narrated,  but  being  a  man  of  high  standing 
he  ought  not  to  make  a  public  statement  which 
he  does  not  know  to  be  true,  and  as  a  man 
who  has  a  high  regard  for  his  own  reputation 
he  ought  particularly  not  to  make  a  statement 
which  can  be  so  easily  disproved. 

In  relation  to  the  work  of  our  commission. 
Commissioner  William  Williams  at  Ellis 
Island  wrote  as  follows : 

"THE  IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION, 

"Washington,  D.  C. 

"Sirs. — I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebt- 
edness to  you  for  the  assistance  derived  from 
the  reports  of  investigations  made  by  one  of 
your  committees  prior  to  the  time  when  I 
assumed  office  concerning  the  condition  of 
immigrant  mission  houses  represented  at  Ellis 
Island.  During  my  first  administration  (1902 
to  1905)  I  had  occasion  publicly  to  arraign 
and  to  suspend  the  privileges  of  several  of 
these  institutions  for  exploiting  and  maltreat- 
ing immigrants,  and  upon  my  return  to  Ellis 
Island  last  summer  I  soon  discovered  that  a 
number  of  them  were  again  engaged  in  sim- 


ilar practices.  From  ten  to  twelve  large  mis- 
sion houses  have  been  allowed  representation 
at  Ellis  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
certain  immigrants  in  getting  into  quick  touch 
with  friends  or  relatives  whose  addresses 
they  may  have  lost,  or  securing  profitable  em- 
ployment. Obviously  these  institutions  are 
worse  than  useless  unless  conducted  upon  a 
high  plane  of  efficiency  and  morality.  On  the 
other  harid  your  investigations  (made  partly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  women  inspec- 
tors who  ascertained  actual  conditions  at 
first  hand  by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in 
these  houses)  disclosed  the  existence  of  shock- 
ing conditions  at  some  of  these  places. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Congressman  Bennet, 
one  of  your  members,  a  copy  of  your  proposed 
report  on  these  investigations  was  loaned  to 
me  in  confidence  to  enable  me  the  more  read- 
ily to  take  appropriate  action  against  such 
houses  as  were  tolerating  abuses.  As  al- 
ready stated,  the  assistance  which  you  thus 
afforded  me  was  very  great.  And  you  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  through  independ- 
ent investigations  made  by  inspectors  of  this 
office  the  correctness  of  many  of  the  import- 
ant charges  made  by  your  committee  against 
certain  of  the  homes  was  corroborated  and 
confirmed. 

"I  selected  for  early  personal  investigation 
those  institutions  in  which  conditions  appeared 
to  be  the  worse.  The  names  of  the  agents 
employed  by  you  having  been  given  to  me  by 
Messrs.  Bennet  and  Jenks.  I  sent  for  them, 
subjected  them  to  severe  cross-examination, 
and  thereafter  confronted  them  with  several 
of  the  missionary  agents  against  whom  they 
had  made  accusations.  On  the  records  thus 
obtained,  supplemented  by  independent  inves- 
tigations. I  proceeded  last  August  to  suspend 
four  of  these  institutions  from  their  privileges 
of  representation  at  Ellis  Island.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  action  are  stated  in  my  letters 
to  them,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  en- 
closed. They  were  delivered  to  the  press  at 
the  time,  and  I  think  the  publicity  which  was 
thus  given  these  matters  has  had  a  most  sal- 
utary effect.  .  .  . 

"Yours  truly, 

"WILLIAM  WILLIAMS, 

"Commissioner." 

In  view  of  the  letter  from  Commissioner 
Williams  and  the  facts  which  he  states,  the 
allegation  by  Mr.  Lee  that  James  H.  Patten 
secured  the  evidence  against  the  immigrant 
homes  is  distinctly  humorous.  In  order  to 
comprehend  James  H.  Patten  it  may  be  well 
to  state  in  passing  that  he  was  proposed  for 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  immigration 
commission,  but  was  not  appointed.  After- 
wards he  was  suggested  for  responsible  em- 
ployment by  our  commission  but  was  not  em- 
ployed. • 

WILLIAM   S.   BENNET. 

Washington. 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

Mr.    Bennet    seems    unduly    modest    in    his 
present  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  bond- 
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ing  clause  in  the  Act  of  1907.  It  should  be 
compared  with  the  claim  made  in  his  letter 
to  the  Liberal  Immigration  League,  dated 
February  19,  1907,  in  which  he  speaks  as  fol- 
lows :  "Actually,  through  the  bonding  privi- 
lege, people  who  are  now  being  rejected  daily, 
because  of  poor  physique,  low  vitality,  or  lia- 
bility to  become  public  charges,  can,  after  this 
law  takes  effect,  be  admitted,  so  that  the  cam- 
paign of  the  restrictionists  has  ended  in  a  bill 
under  which  persons  who  cannot  be  admitted 
under  existing  law,  can,  after  this  new  law 
takes  effect,  be  admitted." 

The  statement  that  "in  not  one  single  in- 
stance has  the  government  been  obliged  to 
bring  suit  on  any  one  of  these  bonds"  is  il- 
luminating in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Bennet  says  he  is  rather  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Immi- 
gration Restriction  League  on  Senator  Lodge. 
Mr.  Lodge  has  been  from  the  first,  and  still 
is,  the  leader  in  restrictive  legislation.  He 
has  frequently  introduced  the  league's  bills, 
and  the  league  and  other  restrictionists  look 
to  him  as  their  reliance  in  the  future,  as  he 
has  been  in  the  past.  The  league  has  differed 
with  Mr.  Lodge  about  the  air  space  bill  (Sen- 
ate 5083),  but  such  difference  has  hardly  con- 
stituted an  attack. 

As  to  the  air  space  bill  (Senate  5083),  the 
facts  may  be  summmarized  as  follows : 

1.  The    Fifty-ninth    Congress    passed    a   bill 
(the    law    of    1907),   making   certain    require- 
ments  for  air  space,  etc.,  in   the   steerage  of 
immigrant    ships,    but    postponed    the    taking 
effect  of  these  requirements  until  January   i, 
1909. 

2.  On  January  i,  1908,  certain  requirements 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  went  into  ef- 
fect. 

3.  Mr.    Bennet    says :    "The    owners    of    the 
steamship   lines  then   came  before   the  Immi- 
gration  Commission  and  requested  a  hearing. 
.    .    .    After    the    hearing    a    bill    was    drafted 
by  the  commissioner  of  navigation  and  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate."     (Apparently  as  a  result 
of   the   hearing   and    in    accordance    with    the 
suggestions   of   the   owners   of   the   steamship 
lines.)       Mr.    Bennet     continues:      "The     bill 
passed   the  Senate,   I   think  unanimously,   and 
came  to  our  house  committee." 

4.  The  requirements  of  the  bill   were  then 
raised,  and  the  bill  was  passed  with  such  in- 
crease in  the  requirements. 

The  sequence  of  events  is  interesting. 
First  Congress  passes  a  law  making  certain 
requirements  of  steamships  bringing  immi- 
grants to  this  country.  Then  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  an  administrative  body, 
adopts  certain  rules  agreeable  to  the  steam- 
ship companies  but  inconsistent  with  our  law. 
Then  the  steamship  companies  come  before 
our  commission  and  before  our  congressional 
committee  and  a  bill  is  drafted,  modifying  our 
law  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
steamship  companies  and  to  conform  to  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  rules.  Why  it  was 
thought  proper  that  the  United  States  law 
should  be  modified  to  conform  to  an  adminis- 
trative rule  subsequently  adopted  in  a  coun- 


try much  less  concerned  with  the  matter  of 
immigration  than  ourselves,  does  not  appear. 
The  more  natural  procedure  would  seem  to 
have  been  to  allow  the  other  country  to 
change  its  administrative  rules  to  conform  to 
our  law. 

But  however  that  may  be,  the  important 
issue  as  between  Mr.  Bennet  and  myself  is 
raised  by  the  following  statement  by  him :  "As 
originally  introduced,  the  Lodge  bill  (Senate 
5083),  approved  by  the  members  of  the  Immi- 
gration Commission,  did  not  reduce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1907  Act,  in  my  judgment." 

Mr.  Bennet's  judgment  on  this  point  must, 
I  should  think,  be  unique,  and  likely  to  remain 
so.  The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  commissioner  of  navigation, 
who,  as  Mr.  Bennet  says,  drafted  Senate  bill 
5083,  in  his  statement  to  the  committee  on  im- 
migration (Calendar  No.  270,  Sixtieth  Con- 
gress, first  session.  Senate  Report  No.  245, 
February  18,  1908).  He  says  of  Section  42  of 
the  Act  of  1907  (for  which  the  provisions  of 
Senate  5083  were  a  substitute)  that  among 
its  probable  results  would  be  "an  extreme  re- 
striction on  the  carrying  capacity  of  ships 
especially  equipped  for  the  steerage  trade," 
and  "a  reduction  of  at  least  17  per  cent  in 
the  steerage  capacity  of  ships  from  England 
below  that  fixed  a  few  months  ago  by  compe- 
tent British  authorities  after  careful  investi- 
gation." 

In  contrast  he  says  of  Senate  5083  that 
among  its  results  would  be  "the  acceptance  of 
standards  of  ship  construction  voluntarily 
adopted  by  the  best  builders  and  owners  and 
the  obligatory  application  of  those  standards 
to  all  others."  And  "no  reduction  in  the 
number  of  steerage  passengers  who  may  be 
brought  to  this  country  from  northern  Europe 
in  an  American,  British,  German,  Belgian,  or 
other  ship  coming  to  this  country  by  way  of  a 
port  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  elsewhere  (at  the  hearing 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration, 
March  24,  1909)  summarized  the  results  as 
follows : 

"Of  steerage  passengers,  under  the  propo- 
sition that  is  pending  before  the  committee 
(Senate  5083),  she  (the  Majestic)  could  carry 
955.  Under  section  42  (act  of  1907)  she 
could  carry  795.  So  the  percentage  of  de- 
crease, under  the  present  bill  would  be  22  per 
cent.  ...  It  (Senate  5083)  increases  it  (air 
space)  over  the  act  of  1882,  and  it  lessens  it 
from  what  was  provided  in  section  42.  It  is 
about  halfway  between." 

So  that  according  to  the  man  who  drew 
Senate  5083,  and  who  presumably  knew  what 
it  provided  if  anybody  knew,  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  1907  were  very  substantially  re- 
duced by  that  bill. 

Then  came  the  fourth  stage  of  the  transac- 
tion, in  which,  after  Mr.  Patten  had  made  his 
protest,  the  requirements  of  Senate  5083  were 
increased  so  as  substantially  to  restore  (or,  as 
Mr.  Bennet  says,  to  exceed)  those  of  the  law 
of  1907. 

Mr.  Bennet  says :  "The  present  form  of  the 
law  is  due  to  the  hearing  before  the  Immi- 
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gration  Commission."  That  may  be  so,  but 
upon  his  own  statement  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  substance  of  the  law  as  distinguished 
from  the  form  of  it,  namely,  the  provision  of 
the  amount  of  air  space,  is  due  not  to  those 
hearings  but  to  amendments  introduced  after 
the  bill  had  been  reported  by  the  Senate. 
These  amendments  were  made  after  Mr.  Pat- 
ten had  protested  against  the  bill  in  its  orig- 
inal form,  and  largely  as  a  result  of  his  pro- 
test. 

Mr.  Bennet  thinks  I  ought  to  have  referred 
to  the  white  slave  report  and  the  steerage 
conditions  report  of  the  commission  in  my 
"summary"  of  the  commission's  work.  But  I 
have  not  undertaken  to  make  such  a  summary. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  in  a  few  hun- 
dred words  to  summarize  work  which,  as  Mr. 
Bennet  says,  it  is  going  to  cost  $125,000  mere- 
ly to  tabulate  and  publish.  I  should  suppose 
that  a  mere  list  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
would  occupy  more  than  an  entire  volume  of 
THE  SURVEY.  I  don't  think  I  do  agree  that 
the  commission's  work  on  the  white  slave 
traffic  was  worth  $725,000.  It  may  be  worth 
that  amount  to  have  the  traffic  put  an  end  to, 
but  I  should  suppose  that  the  work  the  com- 
mission has  done  in  that  regard  could  have 
been  engaged  at  a  lower  figure. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  commission  has 
accomplished  much  useful  work.  I  am  ready 
to  believe  that  it  can  stand  upon  its  own 
merits  without  being  awarded  the  credit  for 
work  that  it  has  not  done,  which  Mr.  Bennet 
has  claimed  on  its  behalf. 

Additional  evidence  as  to  the  special  value 
of  the  commission  from  Mr.  Bennet's  point  of 
view  is  furnished  by  the.  following  extract 
from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Bennet,  dated  June  7, 
1910.  to  Mr.  Behar  of  the  Liberal  Immigration 
League : 

"At  the  next  session  the  campaign  against 
proper  immigration  will  be  directed  more  vig- 
orously than  ever.  Hitherto,  the  considera- 
tion of  many  questions  has  been  necessarily 
delayed  because  the  Immigration  Commission 
had  not  yet  published  its  report.  This  will  no 
longer  be  a  reason  for  postponing  the  discus- 
sion of  a  new  law  on  immigration,  as  the  re- 
port of  the  Immigration  Commission  will  then 
be  in."  (Italics  mine.) 

In  regard  to  doing  away  with  the  evils 
at  Ellis  Island  and  who  was  responsible  for 
such  result,  the  effective  action  to  which  I 
alluded,  which  was  not  taken  by  the  commis- 
sion but  was  taken  by  James  H.  Patten,  secre- 
tary of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League, 
did  not  consist  in  supplying  Commissioner 
Williams  with  evidence  as  to  abuses  existing 
at  Ellis  Island,  but  in  such  a  collection  and 
presentation  of  evidence  as  resulted  in  the 
discontinuance  of  the  former  administra- 
tion, as  a  result  of  which  discontinuance 
Commissioner  Williams  was  put  in.  Com- 
missioner Williams's  letter,  cited  by  Mr. 
Bennet,  shows  that  the  commissioner 


was  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  evils 
connected  with  the  alleged  charitable  institu- 
tions at  Ellis  Island  (which  constituted  only 
a  part  of  the  evils  existing  under  the  previous 
administration),  and  had  in  fact  suspended  the 
privilege  of  several  of  these  institutions  dur- 
ing his  own  former  administration.  When  he 
came  back  he  found  a  number  of  them  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  permit  them  to  continue  a  sec- 
ond time  any  more  than  he  had  done  the  first. 
The  man  who  did  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
work  of  successfully  attacking  a  popular  and 
fully  entrenched  commissioner  (highly  eulo- 
gized, for  instance,  by  Mr.  Bennet),  who 
brought  forward  evidence  that  nobody  else 
ventured  to  bring  and  thereby  prevented  the 
reappointment  of  that  commissioner,  was,  as  I 
have  said,  James  H.  Patten.  He  was  the  man 
who  did  the  effective  work  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  After  he  had  belled  the  cat  the  rest 
was  not  only  easy  but  inevitable.  If  Mr.  Ben- 
net  can  show  that  it  was  the  commission  and 
not  Mr.  Patten  that  prevented  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Watchorn,  he  will  then  have 
proved  that  the  commission  did  the  one  most 
important  thing  that  was  open  to  it  to  do. 

Finally,  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Patten  was  sug- 
gested as  a  member  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission, but  that  is  not  necessarily  a  disgrace. 
Mr.  Bennet  was  not  only  suggested  but  actu- 
ally appointed. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 


Vacations  for  Working  Girls. — The  Work- 
ing Girls'  Vacation  Society,  with  offices  in  the 
United  Charities  Building,  New  York,  has 
grown  to  an  extent  not  generally  understood. 
Houses  and  property  have  been  given  one  by 
one  since  it  was  organized  in  1883  until  now 
ten  are  owned  and  managed  by  it.  Six  are 
in  Connecticut,  two  in  Orange  county,  New 
York,  and  two  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  last 
two  are  for  girls  threatened  with  tuberculosis, 
who  of  course  cannot  be  sent  with  the  others, 
but  a  resident  physician  who  is  a  very  real 
friend  to  the  girls  and  special  diet,  are  the 
only  visible  evidences  of  sanatorium  care. 
These  cottages,  Hillcrest  and  Uplands,  were 
a  gift  of  the  late  George  E.  Dodge  and  are 
supported  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John  S. 
Rogers.  The  society  also  sends  hundreds  6f 
girls  to  the  Seashore  Cottage  at  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  which  was  established  by  Mrs.  Fletcher 
Harper,  Jr.,  and  is  owned  and  maintained  by 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hiram  W.  Sibley.  The 
society  meets  a  very  real  need  in  the  lives  of 
working  girls  who  cannot  afford  a  vacation. 
By  means  of  its  low  rates — in  many  cases 
purely  nominal — it  makes  possible  for  them 
a  fortnight  of  rest  and  recreation  which  is  an 
important  factor  in  maintaining  their  health 
and  earning  power. 


NO     UNCARED    FOK     TUBERCULOSIS    IN    1915" 


An  Illustrated  Hand-book 

for  Tuberculosis  Committees 


A  recent  conference  of  the  Local  Committees  on  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association  adopted  the 
slogan  "No  uncared for  tuberculosis  in  New  York  Slate  in  igfj."  The  con- 
ference was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  the  results 
of  two  years  and  a  half  experience  and  to  lay  constructive 
plans  for  the  future.  Since  the  close  of  that  conference  its 
slogan,  or  adaptations  of  it,  has  been  adopted  by  tuberculosis 
organizations  all  over  the  country.  The  slogan  is  good,  but 
the  program  planned  for  carrying  it  into  effect  is  better.  To 
give  these  plans  as  wide  an  effectiveness  as  possible  and  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  live  wire  committees  the  remarkable 
collection  of  suggestive  papers  read  at  the  conference  the  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  decided  to  make  of  the  Proceedings  an  illustrated 
text-book.  This  has  been  done  and' has  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  first 
book  of  reference  for  Tuberculosis  Committees  ever  published.  The  book, 
consisting  of  over  two  hundred  pages,  has  been  carefully  indexed,  and  its  mass 
of  information  is  at  the  finger  tips  of  the  user.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  com- 
mittee problem  for  which  it  will  not  suggest  an  effective  solution. 


HOW 

IT  WAS 

MADE 


This  is  only  a  sample  of  what  it  will  do  for  you : 


TUBERCULOSIS  LAW 

The  enforcement  of  the  New  York  State  Law  requiring  reporting  of 
cases,  disinfection,  supervision  of  cases,  is  effectively  covered  in  a  symposium 
by  physicians,  visiting  nurses,  dispensary  workers  and  other  social  workers 
actively  engaged  in  the  New  York  State  campaign.  Of  this  law,  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch  of  the  Johns-Hopkins  University  said,  "...  It  will  place 
the  State  of  New  York  in  the  front  rank  among  governments  which  are  most 
^^^^^^^^^^  active  and  successful  in  the  control  of  tuberculosis." 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG   SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Discussed  by — 

Dr.  Oscar  H.  Rogers,  of  the  Yonkers  Sanitary  League. 
Dr.  George  W.  Goler,  Health  Officer  of  Rochester. 
Leonard  P.  Ayers,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Director  of  the  Dept. 

of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

INSTITUTIONAL   CARE— Discussed  by— 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  for 

the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Garvin,  Supt.  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Ray  Brook,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  Professor  of  Phthisiotherapy,  New  York  Post-Grad- 

uate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 
Dr.  Herbert  Maxon  King,  Physician-in-Chief,  Loomis  Sanatorium. 

The  Book  is  further  enriched  by  hopeful  and  helpful  messages  and 
speeches  by  such  men  as  : 

Dr.  Robert  Koch  Dr   Arthur  Newsholme  Hon.  William  H.  Taft 


WHAT 

IS 
IN  IT 


Dr.  R.  W.  Phillip 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau 
Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway 
Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf 

Dr 
Dr 
Dr 
Dr 

Simon  Flexner 
Vincent  Y.  Bowditch 
Frank  Billings 
Hermann  M.  Biggs 

Hon.  Charles  K.  Hughes 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate 
Hon.  Homer  Folks 
Hon.  Robert  W.  deForest 

IF    YOU    ARE    A    LIVE     WIRE     YOU     NEED     THIS    BOOK. 


"Your 
program 
is  the  best 
I  know 
to  reduce 
tuber- 
culosis 
in  the 
shortest 
time  pos- 
sible."— 

Cable 
message 
from 
Dr. 

Robert 
Koch 
to  the 
Confer- 
ence. 
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THE    COMMON    WELFARE 


BELATED     REPORT     ON 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  three 
years  since  it  was  authorized  by  Congress 
in  January,  1907,  the  Report  on  the  Cot- 
ton Textile  Industry,  the  first  part  of  the 
Federal  investigation  of  the  labor  of 
women  and  children,  is  about  to  come 
from  the  printer.  The  report  is  based  on 
enquiries  in  198  mills  employing  81,335 
people,  located  in  four  northern — Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts — and  six  southern  states 
— Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina — sup- 
plemented by  enquiries  in  2,421  families 
of  mill  workers.  It  covers  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  industry.  It  is  espe- 
cially unfortunate  that  the  delay  should 
have  been,  not  in  the  work  of  investiga- 
tion but  in  that  of 
publication,  as  the 
data  for  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and 
Mississippi,  which 
would  have  been  of 
the  greatest  value 
two  years  ago,  are 
now  of  little  more 
than  historical  im- 
portance because  of 
changes  in  the  child 
labor  laws  of  these 
states.  Pending  the 
publication  of  the 
full  report,  the  ab- 
s  t  r  a  c  t  issued  a 
short  time  ago  by 
the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor is  not  without 
interest. 

The  figures  show 
that  a  little  over 
half  the  employes 
in  cotton  mills 
throughout  the 
country  are  men, 
about  38  per  cent 
of  whom  come  into 
competition  with 
women.  The  per- 
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Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Kii[il>'. 

OUT  OF  REACH. 

The  large  dealers  in  New  York  have  raised  milk  to 
9  cents  a  quart  and  all  oth<  rs  are  expected  to  follow 
suit  Thft  farmers  forced  their  price  up  from  4  to  4}^ 
cents  a  quart.  This  was  made  an  excuse  for  raising 
the  retail  price  from  8  to  9  cents  The  price  has  been 
this  high  once  before  but  dropped  for  a  time  after 
suits  were  commenced  in  the  name  of  the  people 
against  "  the  milk  pool." 


centages  of  women  and  children  em- 
ployed differ  greatly  in  the  northern  and 
southern  sections.  43.3  per  cent  of  the 
northern  employes  are  women  and  only 
5.2  per  cent  children  under  sixteen  years, 
as  against  27  per  cent  women  in  the 
South  and  20  per  cent — one-fifth  of  all 
employes  —  children.  The  lower  legal 
working  age — 12  years  in  the  South  in- 
stead of  14,  as  in  the  North — has  thus 
increased  the  employment  of  children  and 
displaced  women  workers. 

The  study  of  age  groups  in  the  mills, 
reveals  .4  per  cent  of  the  northern  chil- 
dren working  under  the  legal  age;  a  like 
study  in  the  homes  reveals  the  much  lar- 
ger proportion  of  4  per  cent.  In  the 
South  the  mills  show  1.64  per  cent,  and 
the  homes  the  enormous  proportion  of 
24.6  per  cent  working  under  twelve 
years — of  whom  8.2  per  cent  were  under 
nine.  Such  a  dis- 
parity between  the 
results  of  mill  and 
home  investigation 
would  seem  to  give 
ground  for  the 
complaint  o  f  one 
discouraged  r  e  - 
former  that  "the 
employers  always 
find  some  way  ta 
bamboozle  the  in- 
vestigator." The 
actual  number  of 
working  children 
under  14  years 
found  in  the  homes 
was,  in  the  South, 
1,400;  in  the 
North,  50.  10.2  per 
cent  of  the  male 
workers  in  the 
North  were  chil- 
dren of  14  and  15 
and  5.4  per  cent  of 
the  female ;  in  the 
South  33.9  per  cent 
of  the  males  and 
25.1  per  cent  of 
the  females. 
Among  the  adults- 
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the  concentration  in  the  lower  age  groups 
is  interesting.  40  per  cent  of  the  female 
workers  in  the  North  and  60  per  cent  in 
the  South  were  under  21  years.  In  the 
North  21  and  in  the  South  18  is  the  year 
of  maximum  number  of  females.  Of 
those  working  at  these  ages  one-half 
leave,  the  majority  to  marry,  in  the 
North,  and  three-quarters  in  the  South 
by  the  twenty-fourth  year.  Inquiry  dur- 
ing 1906-7  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  showed 
that  88.2  per  cent  of  children  applying 
for  working  papers  were  under  15  and 
enquiry  among  over  1,000  women  showed 
that  this  is  the  usual  age  for  beginning 
work  in  the  North,  the  corresponding  age 
in  the  South  being  twelve  years.  The 
average  working  period  for  women  in 
the  South  is  about  7  years,  in  the  North 
about  8.  Of  these  women  workers  in- 
vestigation in  the  northern  mills,  shows 
29.6  per  cent  married  with  living  hus- 
bands ;  in  the  northern  homes  shows  20.5 
working  mothers.  In  the  South  the  cor- 
responding percentages  are  27.9  in  the 
mills  and  16.6  in  the  homes,  the  larger 
percentage  of  working  children  account- 
ing for  the  difference  between  North  and 
South. 

As  might  be  expected  in  the  sections 
where  work  begins  earlier,  the  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  is  greater.  In  the  south- 
ern mills  52.4  per  cent  of  the  children  un- 
der 14  could  neither  read  nor  write  as 
against  12.2  per  cent  of  those  working  il- 
legally under  this  age  in  the  North. 
Among  children  of  14  and  15,  about  7 
per  cent  were  illiterate  in  the  North,  35.5 
per  cent  in  the  South.  Only  9.8  per  cent 
of  the  northern  female  workers — though 
93  per  cent  are  foreigners — were  illiter- 
ate, while  26.2  pe.r  cent  of  the  native 
Americans  in  the  South  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Investigation  in  the 
homes  showed  about  86  per  cent  of  the 
northern  children  under  14  attending 
school,  as  against  28.9  in  the  South.  Only 
40.5  per  cent  of  the  southern  children  un- 
der 12  years  were  in  school,  a  percentage 
which  speaks  badly  for  the  number  of 
illiterates  to  be  expected  in  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

The  average  number  of  hours  worked 
per  week  in  southern  mills  was  62.7,  in 
northern  58.4,  though  both  these  aver- 


ages are  now  out  of  date  on  account  of 
recent  lowering  in  the  legal  day  for  wo- 
men and  children  in  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island  and  Mississippi..  The 
last  state,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation, 
had  no  legal  control  whatever  over  the 
labor  of  women  and  children.  In  two 
states  mills  were  found  regularly  exceed- 
ing the  legal  limit  of  hours.  Eleven  mills 
were  found  in  various  states  "stealing 
time"  by  beginning  before  the  hour 
scheduled  in  the  morning  and  at  noon. 
Seven  mills  required  overtime,  three  of 
these  from  children  as  well  as  women. 

In  North  and  South  Carolina  the  only 
instances  of  night  work  were  found.  In 
these  states  32  mills — a  third  of  those  vis-i 
ited,  the  majority  being  in  North  Caro- 
lina— employed  487  women  and  549 
children — one-half  the  total  night  force 
—from  ny2  to  12  hours  for  five  nights 
in  the  week. 

HQW     WAGES     RUN 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

In  taking  up  the  consideration  of  earn- 
ings the  abstract  makes  the  following  as- 
tonishing statement: 

Neither  the  individual  states  nor  the 
groups  of  states  can  be  fairly  compared  as  to 
the  earnings  of  employes  without  due  con- 
sideration of  the  differences  in  working 
hours,  and  in  the  age  composition  of  the 
working  force.  .  .  .  The  earnings  of  the 
young  children  (in  the  South)  are  consid- 
erably below  those  of  older  persons  and  to_ 
include  large  numbers  of  these  low  wage" 
earners  would  necessarily  make  an  unfavpr- 
abl'e  showing  as  compared  with  a  section 
where  no  such  wage  earners  are  employed. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  emi- 
nently fair  that  a  locality  should  be  judg- 
ed by  a  low  average  wage  brought  about 
by  long  hours  and  the  displacement  of 
adult  workers  by  children. 

The  abstract  does  not;  however,  fur- 
nish the  data  necessary  for  comparing  the 
average  wage  of  North  and  South.  Some 
light  is  thrown  on  the  question  by  the 
fact  that  15.3  per  cent  of  competing 
males  and  14.6  per  cent  females  in  the 
North  earn  less  than  $4  a  week  as  against 
38  per  cent  males  and  39.7  per  cent  fe- 
males in  the  South.  While  in  the  North 
25.4  per  cent  men  and  12.9  per  cent  wo- 
men earn  $10  and  over  as  compared  with 
6.5  per  cent  men  and  1.4  per  cent  women 
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in  the  South.  Averages  for  adult  (over 
16  years)  workers  in  the  six  principal 
operations  in  the  cotton-mill — that  is, 
weaving,  speeding,  doffing,  ring  spinning, 
scrubbing  and  sweeping — can  be  comput- 
ed. The  wages  in  these  occupations 
give  a  general  average  in  all  the  six  occu- 
pations for  both  sexes  throughout  the 
country  of  $6.82  a  week.  For  men  alone 
the  average  is  $7.15;  for  women  alone 
$6.49.  In  the  North  the  average  for  both 
sexes  is  $7.55 — men  $7.82  and  women 
$7.29 ;  in  the  South  $6.09 — men  $6.49  and 
women  $5.69. 

Investigation  in  the  homes  revealed  an 
average  per  capita  income  of  $174  per 
year,  48  cents  a  day,  in  the  North;  and 
$125  a  year,  34  cents  a  day,  in  the  South. 

SURVEY  IN 
PERPETUITY 

The  Buffalo  Survey,  the  findings  of 
which  were  summarized  in  Mr.  Daniels's 
article  in  our  issue  for  June  4,  is  not  to 
be  abandoned  as  was  feared,  nor  is  it 
to  be  continued  in  just  the  form  of  the 
first  year's  inquiry.  The  plan  finally 
adopted  is  to  continue  to  study  social  and 
industrial  conditions  and  needs  through 
a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  under  a  special  secretary  engaged 
for  the  purpose. 

While  this  is  not  so  good  a  plan  as  a 
survey  separately  devised  and  conducted, 
it  has  many  promising  features.  It  will 
enable  Buffalo  to  follow  up  on  broader 
lines  and  over  a  wider  territory  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  the  past  year  in  the 
Polish  community.  It  will  unquestion- 
ably result  in  securing  important  steps 
forward,  just  as  the  Polish  survey  led 
quickly  to  the  appointment  of  additional 
tenement  inspectors  and  the  opening  of 
industrial  schools.  As  an  organic  part 
of  a  well-established  organization,  it  will 
have  a  continued  existence  not  dependent 
upon  the  fluctuating  interest  of  contribu- 
tors— will  become,  in  fact,  a  survey  in 
perpetuity,  ready  to  turn  pliantly  from 
one  thing  to  another  as  conditions  change 
and  new  needs  are  recognized. 

Of  the  value  of  a  continuous  survey  of 
a  large  city,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Buf- 
falo is  to  be  highly  congratulated  upon 


finding  a  way  for  keeping  on  with  its 
social  self-analysis  without  loss  of  the 
momentum  from  the  first  year's  work. 
Announcement  has  not  yet  been  made  as 
to  who  will  be  chief  surveyor.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Daniels  can 
be  continued  in  charge. 

In  an  editorial  commenting  on  THE 
SURVEY'S  report  of  the  Buffalo  Survey, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  took  excep- 
tion to  the  use  we  had  made  of  statistics, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  infant  death 
rate.  This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  pub- 
lish more  specific  figures  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Daniels.  He  writes : 

I  have  gone  carefully  over  the  original  rec- 
ords of  births  on  file  in  the  bureau  of  vital 
statistics.  I  find  that  in  the  year  1909,  Polish 
births  formed  twenty  per  cent  of  all  the  births 
in  the  city.  As  the  Poles  constitute  about 
sixteen  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  as,  ow- 
ing especially  to  constant  immigration,  there 
is  always  a  large  proportion  of  single  adults, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Polish  birth  rate  is  high. 
As  stated  in  my  article  in  THE  SURVEY,  how- 
ever, thirty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths 
of  infants  under  one  year  old,  and  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  of  deaths  of  children  under 
five,  were,  for  the  same  year,  1909,  Polish. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Poles  have  a  pro- 
portion of  deaths  of  little  children  practically 
double  their  proportion  of  births.  Surely 
this  is  a  demonstration  which  cannot  be  gain- 
said of  the  inevitable  and  terrible  effects  of 
overcrowded  and  unsanitary  living,  under- 
nourishment, hygienic  ignorance  and  exposure 
to  disease,  and  all  the  evil  conditions  which 
go  hand  in  hand  with  starvation  wages. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
takes  the  ground  that  there  is  1'ittle  or  noth- 
ing in  the  conditions  of  the  Poles  in  Buffalo 
which  need  give  alarm  or  cause  disturbed  ex- 
clamation, in  that  conditions  similar,  in  sub- 
stance, exist  among  recent  immigrant  groups 
everywhere,  and  among  the  lower  strata  of 
any  population,  and  are,  indeed,  the  conditions 
which  society  has  for  long  been  aware  of  and 
trying  to  ameliorate.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  these  Buffalo  conditions  are  not  unique, 
but  this  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  rather  adds  to 
than  detracts  from  their  seriousness. 

So  far  as  the  writer  of  the  Evening  Post 
editorial  means  to  say  simply  that  the  findings 
in  Buffalo  need  not  cause  loss  of  composure,  I 
am  heartily  with  him,  for  I  believe  all  social 
conditions  should  be  viewed  with  a  composure 
which  comes  from  a  deep  faith  in  their  con- 
stant and  certain  improvement.  But  if  he 
means  to  say  that  these  findings  may  be  view- 
ed with  complacency,  and  without  concern 
for  practical  measures  of  betterment,  merely 
because  there  is  in  them  nothing  essentially 
new.  then  I  must  take  decided  issue  with  him. 
How  much  failure  to  get  better  things,  how 
ninny  abuses,  how  much  continuing  evil,  is 
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directly  due  to  the  attitude  expressed  in  the 
plea  that  "it  has  been  the  same  everywhere 
else,  for  a  long  time."  All  the  more  reason 
then,  is  there  not,  why  each  afflicted  commun- 
ity should  take  speedy  action  to  protect  and 
strengthen  itself?  Indeed,  the  chief  utility  of 
a  social  survey  is  that  it  brings  vividly  and 
undeniably  home  to  a  community  the  fact  that 
certain^  evils,  well  enough  known  by  name, 
have  not  somehow  left  that  community  free 
from  attack,  but  exist  there  as  elsewhere, 
and  must  be  fought  and  eradicated  there  as 
elsewhere.  Local  and  exact  evidence  bearing 
upon  social  conditions  is  a  hundred-fold  more 
effective  in  producing  local  action  than  is 
general  information  vague  in  its  local  applica- 
tion. 

ORGANI ZED      PLAN 
TO  PREVENT  BLINDNESS 

Associations  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  have  been  formed  recently  in 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
These  organizations  owe  their  existence 
chiefly  to  the  activity  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  which  is  promoting  the 
movement  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness upon  a  national  scale.  The  asso- 
ciations are  composed  of  physicians  and 
laymen  and  purpose  to  "ascertain  the  di- 
rect causes  of  preventable  blindness,  and 
to  take  such  measures  in  cooperation  with 
the  medical  profession  as  may  lead  to 
the  elimination  of  such  causes." 

It  seems  that  in  the  poorer  districts 
of  the  South  and  West,  where  trachoma 
scourges  the  people,  possibly  one-half  of 
the  total  amount  of  blindness  is  due  to 
this  cause,  as  is  also  a  tremendous 
amount  of  eye-distress  and  impairment 
of  vision.  Consequently,  the  Kentucky 
society  plans  to  investigate  immediately 
the  prevalence  of  trachoma  in  one  moun- 
tain county  which  is  known  to  be  in- 
fected, and  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
Linda  Neville,  722  W.  Main  street,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  will  endeavor  to  carry  on  a 
summer  campaign  among  the  teachers' 
institutes  of  the  state.  Professor  Faulk- 
ner of  Berea  College  will  carry  lantern 
slides  with  him  on  his  lecture  tour  in  the 
mountains  this  summer,  thus  reaching 
the  mountaineers  who  need  the  knowl- 
edge most.  Missouri  and  Arkansas  like- 
wise contemplate  undertaking  investiga- 
tions and  starting  publicity  campaigns  in 
the  fall. 

Ophthalmia  nconatorum  (infants'  sore 


eyes)  is  not  so  prevalent  in  the  agricul- 
tural South  as  it  is  in  most  large  cities,, 
where  it  causes  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  blindness  among  children.  Yet 
wherever  the  railroads  go,  venereal  dis- 
eases are  apt  to  appear  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  estimate 
that  at  least  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
blind  children  in  the  southern  states 
are  needlessly  blind  from  neglect  at  birth. 
Interest  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
is  rapidly  becoming  wide-spread  through- 
out the  country.  The  campaigns  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland  and! 
Ohio  have  attracted  a  very  considerable 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  national  secretary,  Samuel 
E.  Eliot,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York, 
has  found  an  immediate  and  most  gen- 
erous response  to  his  efforts  in  each  of 
the  three  communities  where  organiza- 
tions have  been  recently  planted.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  campaign  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  is  entering  upon  a 
broad  field  of  opportunity  and  activity. 
Especially  may  this  be  said  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  for  the  movement,  while  it  has 
always  included  all  the  causes  of  pre- 
ventable blindness  within  its  province,  is 
now  beginning  to  cover  in  a  more  prac- 
tical way  some  of  the  other  outstanding 
causes  besides  ophthalmia  nconatorum. 
Trachoma  is  one  of  these,  and  industrial 
accidents  another. 

BINDER  TWINE  TO 
SNARE    CHILDREN 

The  state  treasury  of  Minnesota,  so- 
full  that  no  state  taxes  need  be  levied 
this  year,  does  not  stand  close  scrutiny 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  sources  of  in- 
come. Prison-made  goods  have  been  a 
factor  in  it.  The  state  employs  its  con- 
victs so  profitably  at  making  twine  that, 
in  this  state,  binder  twine  is  three  cents 
cheaper  than  outside  and  the  "trust"  has 
given  up  trying  to  meet  the  rate.  The 
state  makes  a  profit  of  $189.69  on  each 
man  employed  in  the  twine  works,  and 
with  the  opening  of  a  proposed  farm  im- 
plement plant  the  net  profit  to  the  s^ate 
will  run  up  to  $300,000  a  year.  This  is 
a  good  showing,  and  particularly  grati- 
fying to  the  thrifty  Minnesota  farmers 
who  devised  a  scheme  which  lowered! 
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iheir  taxes,  lowered  the  cost  of  the  bind- 
ing twine  which  they  use  in  great  quan- 
tities, saved  them  from  becoming  victims 
of  a  fixed  trust  price,  introduced  the  hu- 
mane practice  of  giving  employment  to 
prisoners  and  paid  a  profit  over  the 
•entire  cost  of  their  keep. 

The  use  made  of  the  net  receipts,  how- 
ever, is  most  questionable.  It  is  turned 
into  the  state  treasury  entire.  Just  how 
this  measures  up  to  modern  standards  of 
fairness  was  recently  set  forth  by  the 
Rev.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane.  Speaking 
to  an  audience  of  farmers  at  the  Minne- 
sota Conservation  and  Agricultural  Con- 
gress at  St.  Paul,  she  broke  away  from 
her  address  on  Woman's  Part  in  Con- 
servation to  state  abruptly  that  "the  defi- 
nition of  'slavery'  is  'involuntary  servi- 
tude." Affirming  her  belief  in  the  need 
for  pris'ons  and  in  the  value  of  labor  for 
imprisoned  men,  she  declared  that,  never- 
theless, "you  are  running  a  slave  institu- 
tion in  Stillwater."  Prisoners  ought  to 
work,  and  they  may  be  justly  charged 
with  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  guard- 
ing them,  but  "more  than  that  naked 
justice  forbids."  The  money  ought  to 
go  to  their  families  or,  if  they  have  no 
dependents,  to  them  after  discharge. 

What  are  you  doing  with  that  strong  binder 
twine?  You  are  binding  burdens  grievous 
and  heavy  to  be  borne  upon  the  backs  of 
worse  than  widowed  women.  You  are  bind- 
the  hands  of  little  children  to  tools  of  labor 
in  our  factories,  when  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
schools  and  public  playgrounds  of  your  state. 
You  are  weaving  snares  for  the  feet  of  the 
convict's  daughter  thrust  out  unprotected 
upon  the  slippery  pathway  of  life ;  and  you  are 
breeding  contempt  and  anarchy  in  the  hearts 
of  these  convicts  that  will  wreak  itself  in  new 
crimes  when  the  law  sets  them  free.  "Build- 
ing a  new  prison,"  I  am  told.  O,  you  will 
never  cease  building  new  prisons! 

You  say  these  men  don't  care  to  support 
their  families?  If  that  were  true,  it  is  the 
state's  first  duty  to  teach  them  to  care.  Out- 
side prison  we  have  laws  to  compel  a  man  to 
do  this  thingN  whether  he  "cares"  to  or  not. 
But  many  of  them,  your  report  states,  do 
care;  and  after  giving  ten  hours'  confiscated 
labor  daily  to  the  state,  they  manage  to  do 
a  little  more  that  the  pittance  may  go  to  their 
families. 

More  than  this,  the  making  of  bindery 
twine  and  of  agricultural  implements,  the 
two  trades  taught  in  prison,  are  not  prac- 
ticed elsewhere  in  the  state,  so  that  Min- 


nesota is  training  useful  citizens  for 
other  states  if  her  prison  methods  suc- 
ceed in  reformation  of  the  men. 

Mrs.  Crane's  interest  in  the  matter  is 
strengthened  by  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  similar  industry  in  her  home  state, 
Michigan,  at  the  state  prison  at  Jackson. 
Before  completing  their  plans  and  draw- 
ing up  their  regulations  these  two  states, 
both  of  which  have  been  leaders  in  the 
Middle  West  in  penal,  charitable  and 
health  legislation,  will  do  well  to  bring 
their  ideas  up  to  date  in  regard  to  prison 
labor  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
perience of  others  as  it  has  been  made 
accessible  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  and  the  Amer- 
ican Prison  Association. 

A  CITY  PLAN  ON 
TUBERCULOSIS 

The  campaign  against  tuberculosis  in 
America  owes  much  of  its  inspiration  to 
Baltimore.  It  was  a  Maryland  commis- 
sion, appointed  in  1902,  that  invented 
the  tuberculosis  exhibition,  making  it 
serve  as  part  of  its  report  to  the  people 
of  the  state.  This  exhibition,  held  in 
McCoy  Hall  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  February,  1904,  marks  the  very 
beginning  of  effective  educational  propa- 
ganda against  tuberculosis.  The  enact- 
ment of  a  registration  law  that  has 
served  as  a  model  for  other  states  and 
the  establishment  of  a  state  sanatorium 
at  Sabillasville  are  other  results  of  this 
first  commission's  labors. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  give 
Baltimore  a  rounded  tuberculosis  pro- 
gram, so  that  future  expenditure  of  city 
money  may  be  directed  to  the  carrying 
out  of  a  consistent  policy.  Accordingly, 
Mayor  Mahool,  with  the  authorization 
of  the  City  Council,  has  appointed  an 
unpaid  commission  consisting  of  Dr. 
John  S.  Fulton  chairman;  Robert  Biggs, 
lawyer,  president  of  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society;  Henry  S.  Dulaney,  manu- 
facturer; Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald,  pres- 
ident of  the  Jewish  Home  for  Consump- 
tives; Dr.  Thomas  McCrae  physician-in- 
chief,  Johns  Hopkins  Dispensary;  J. 
Barry  Mahool,  mayor,  ex-officio,  and 
J.  B.  Noel  Wyatt,  architect,  director 
Federated  Charities. 
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The  commission  is  given  $2500  to 
spend,  and  is  required  to  render  its  re- 
port on  October  i. 

Dr.'  John  S.  Fulton  is  well  known 
through  his  work  for  ten  years  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Health,  later  as  secretary-general  of  the 
International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis, 
and  at  present  as  secretary-general 
of  the  International  Congress  on 
Hygiene  and  Demography.  The  com- 
mission has  not  depended  on  its  own 
volunteer  efforts,  however,  but  has  en- 
gaged Alexander  M.  Wilson  of  Philadel- 
phia (lately  of  Chicago  and  Boston)  as 
its  secretary,  and  has  given  him  the  as- 
sistants needed  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  situation  in  the  short  space 
of  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  commis- 
sion. Mr.  Wilson  will  divide  his  time 
for  the  next  two  months  between  the 
Baltimore  commission  and  the  Phipps 
Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

BROAD  POWERS  FOR 
KANSAS  CITY  BOARD 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  Kan- 
sas City,  which  has  succeeded  the  Board 
of  Pardons  and  Parole,  is  a  promising 
development  toward  "a  plan  calculated  to 
cover  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the 
city's  obligations  toward  the  unemployed, 
the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  delinquent," 
to  use  the  words  of  the  committee  which 
worked  out  the  scheme.  The  committee 
held  that  "it  is  commendable  to  strive  for 
a  large  salvage  of  the  human  wreckage 
facing  our  correctional  tribunals,  but  to 
prevent  wreckage  is  better  still;  we  be- 
lieve that  poverty,  disease  and  crime 
should  be  recognized  as  results  of  con- 
ditions that  in  a  large  measure  are  sub- 
ject to  control."  That  is  good  doctrine 
and  all  too  unusual  from  official  munici- 
pal sources. 

The  ordinance  creating  the  board  places 
in  its  hands  all  public  relief  funds  to  "be 
so  rendered  as  to  encourage  self-support 
and  prevent  pauperism."  Power  is 
given  the  board  to  investigate  and  issue 
cards  to  all  organizations  soliciting  funds, 
to  co-operate  with  the  police  in  suppress- 
ing vagrancy,  to  reduce  family  desertion 
and  "to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  found 
necessary  and  expedient  so  as  to  acquire 


full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the 
people  and  the  manner  of  living  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  city,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  may  employ  investigators." 
Therein  lies  the  germ  of  a  city  survey. 
The  old  per  diem  allowance  of  fifty  cents 
for  persons  confined  in  any  city  institu- 
tion may  be  increased  at  the  board's  dis- 
cretion. 

The  steps  leading  to  the  appointment 
of  the  board  are  interesting.  Last  sum- 
mer numerous  complaints  about  the 
management  of  the  city  workhouse  led 
Mayor  T.  T.  Crittenden  to  put  all  of  the 
city  correctional  institutions  in  charge 
of  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Parole, 
an  unpaid  body  of  three  members.  At 
holiday  time,  a  parade  of  the  unemployed, 
led  by  James  Eads  How,  asked  the  mayor 
to  furnish  work,  and  his  response  was  to 
appoint  William  Volker,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Pardons  and  Parole,  and  Gus 
Pearson,  city  comptroller,  a  committee  to 
look  into  the  situation.  Their  request 
for  a  larger  committee  to  look  into  the 
problem  broadly,  led  to  the  addition  of 
other  members. 

It  was  the  report  of  this  committee, 
urging  that  "aggressive,  systematic,  pre- 
ventive work  will  secure  larger  returns," 
that  was  directly  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  which  is  in  substance  a  munici- 
pal department  of  charities  and  correction 
plus  that  most  interesting  possibility  of 
a  city  survey.  The  board  is  self-perpet- 
uating except  that  the  mayor  may  reject 
its  nominees. 

A  state  law  prohibits  granting  subsi- 
dies, and  public  outdoor  relief  will  not 
be  undertaken  so  long  as  the  Provident 
Association  is  willing  to  continue  its  re- 
lief policy.  With  its  broad  powers,  how- 
ever, the  board  has  a  wide  field  of  useful- 
ness. The  assistance  of  prisoners  and 
their  dependents  will  probably  be  based 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done 
by  prisoners  in  the  workhouse.  It  will 
be  possible  now  to  punish  offenders  with- 
out punishing  their  dependents  worse, 
and  to  discharge  them  with  sufficient 
clothes  and  a  few  days'  board  to  start 
on.  The  section  which  constitutes  that 
board  a  board  of  endorsement  for  pri- 
vate charities  will  be  used  to  promote 
clear  accounting  and  efficient  administra- 
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tion.  A  registration  bureau,  recording 
the  cases  of  all  charities  both  public  and 
private  and  of  the  city  courts,  is  contem- 
plated to  promote  thorough  co-operation. 
The  Helping  Hand  has  struggled  as  best 
it  could  for  some  time  with  the  problems 
of  homeless  men  and  unemployment. 
The  board  will  probably  undertake  to 
furnish  employment  to  the  destitute  un- 
employed so  that  they  can  provide  for 
themselves  or  their  families  and  thus 
assume  part  of  the  burden  formerly 
borne  by  that  agency. 

Under  the  section  which  provides  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  "conditions  of  the 
people  and  the  manner  of  living  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  city,"  it  is  planned 
to  make  a  complete  census  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  sections  of  the  city  which  are 
proven  by  the  registration  of  cases  to 
contain  most  of  the  poverty,  crime  and 
sickness.  It  is  even  hoped  to  acquire  a 
registration  of  the  entire  population 
which  can  be  used  in  correlating  the  work 
of  schools,  churches  and  other  agencies 
for  social  betterment. 

PROBATION    AS    PUNISH- 
MENT 

CHARLES  ALMY 

Justice  District  Court,  Cambridge 

The  last  century  saw  a  very  pro- 
nounced change  in  the  direction  of  elimi- 
nating the  more  brutal  and  degrading 
forms  of  punishment,  such  as  whipping 
and  the  stocks  and  pillory,  and  made  an 
enormous  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  jails  and  nouses  of  correction.  Fine 
and  imprisonment  were  substituted  for 
death,  except  for  murder.  Reformation 
of  the  individual  was  attempted  in  pris- 
ons and  reformatories.  We  are  more 
humane  to  offenders  against  the  law,  and 
still  crime  is  adequately  dealt  with  and 
the  really  criminal  class  has  diminished. 
But  while  we  have  got  rid  if  many  ob- 
jectionable methods,  we  have  found  no 
substitute  for  fine  and  imprisonment  and 
these  today  are  practically  the  only  pun- 
ishments known  to  the  law. 

Imprisonment  is  degrading  to  the  man, 
rarely  reforms  him  and  often  makes 
him  worse,  and  very  often  brings  great 


suffering  on  the  innocent  family  whose 
breadwinner  is  taken  from  them.  Fines 
are  eminently  adapted  to  certain  cases, 
but  usually  fall  heaviest  on  innocent 
members  of  a  family.  In  other  words, 
all  of  our  experience  and  study  has  failed 
to  produce  a  method  of  punishment 
which  does  not  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  bear  on  the  innocent  as 
heavily  as  on  the  guilty  and  often  far 
more  heavily.  Every  judge  knows  how 
often  he  is  asked  for  mercy,  not  because 
the  prisoner  does  not  deserve  severe 
punishment  but  because  of  the  suffering 
that  may  come  to  his  innocent  family, 
and  the  argument  always  has  great  force. 
It  is  obvious  that  our  present  methods 
are  archaic  and  often  fall  most  heavily 
on  the  innocent,  but  the  problem  is  to 
find  others. 

The  feeling  that  misdoing  calls  for 
punishment  is  fundamental  and  was  old 
at  the  time  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is, 
and  rightly,  demanded  by  popular  opin- 
ion and  is  rarely  resented  by  those  who 
suffer  it.  All  children  recognize  the  jus- 
tice of  some  form  of  punishment  for 
their  childish  sins  and  only  resent  what 
seems  to  them  an  unfair  kind  or  amount 
of  punishment,  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  older  persons.  We  are  then  on 
a  common  ground  of  punishment  de- 
manded by  the  community  and  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  guilty,  and  an  existing 
method  of  punishment  which  is  not  good. 

It  must  be  borne  carefully  in  mind  that 
punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  is  not 
always  bad.  If  a  man,  for  personal  gain, 
swindles  another,  a  fine  which  changes 
his  proposed  gain  to  a  very  serious  loss, 
may  be  the  most  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive sentence.  If  a  man,  either  by  the 
seriousness  of  his  offence,  or  by  persist- 
ence in  wrong-doing,  shows  himself  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  community,  he  should 
properly  be  restrained  of  his  liberty, 
partly  as  a  deterrent  to  others  and  partly 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.  For 
such,  a  jail  is  a  hospital  for  diseased 
morals.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  sentences  of  fine  or  imprisonment 
are  imposed  for  minor  offences  such  as 
drunkenness,  breaches  of  the  peace,  petty 
larcenies  and  the  like  on  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  small  class  of  real  crimi- 
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nals  but  may  be  tending  toward  it.  Most 
•of  these  expect,  and  ought  to  have,  pun- 
ishment. What  is  to  be  done? 

The  reformatory  side  of  our  criminal 
courts  has  existed  for  a  long  time  but 
the  development  of  it  through  the  system 
of  probation  has  been  extraordinarily 
rapid  in  the  last  few  years.  Probation  is 
asked  for,  and  looked  upon,  as  an  escape 
from  punishment,  as  a  means  by  which  a 
prisoner  under  guidance  can  be  reformed 
and  restored  to  usefulness  as  a  member 
of  the  community  without  punishment 
The  public  always  looks  on  it  in  this 
way  and  so  does  the  prisoner.  The  re- 
sults of  the  probationary  system,  so  used 
and  considered,  are  highly  beneficent  and 
show  great  results,  but  are  we  getting 
all  we  should  get  from  it  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  community  and  is  there  a  suf- 
ficient deterrent  influence  in  it? 

Any  person  who  has  been  on  proba- 
tion under  the  charge  of  a  competent 
probation  officer,  knows  well  that  he  has 
not  got  off  scot  free.  He  is  under  a  con- 
stant and  very  real  surveillance  and  must 
account  for  himself  at  all  times  and  avoid 
the  appearance  of  evil ;  he  must  report 
to  the  probation  officer  at  stated  times 
and  places  to  his  considerable  inconven- 
ience ;  he  must  expect  domiciliary  visits 
at  unexpected  times  and  to  have  his  wife, 
neighbors,  employer  and  the  policeman 
on  his  route  interrogated  as  to  his  doings, 
and  from  time  to  time  must  appear  be- 
fore the  court  to  hear  his  record  read  to 
and  commented  on  by  the  judge,  with  the 
possibility  always  before  him  of  being 
surrendered  and  sentenced  if  his  conduct 
is  not  satisfactory.  If  the  offender  is  a 
school  boy,  he  must  get  a  weekly  report 
from  his  teacher  and  lose  a  good  many 
afternoons  and  Saturday  mornings.  He 
has  the  fact  of  his  misdoing  kept  con- 
stantly before  him  for  a  long  time.  An 
offender  who  has  been  followed  up  by  an 
active,  alert,  competent  probation  officer 
for  six  months,  may  be  grateful  for 
escaping  jail  but  rarely  thinks  his  wrong- 
doing has  not  had  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. When  a  man  says,  as  many 
have  to  me,  that  he  would  rather  pay  a 
fine  than  be  put  on  probation  again,  the 
community  should  feel,  as  he  does,  that  it 
was  a  very  real  punishment. 


Is  there  not,  then,  a  wrong  attitude  to- 
wards probation?  We  now  say  to  the 
prisoner:  "If  you  do  well  for  six 
months  on  probation,  you  shall  escape 
punishment."  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
say  to  him:  "You  have  committed  an 
offence  and  must  be  punished.  You  do 
not  appear  to  be  one  of  the  criminal  class, 
but  are  in  danger  of  becoming  one. 
Therefore  the  court  will  not  impose  an 
ignominious  sentence  of  the  kind  re- 
served for  the  criminal  class,  but  a  pun- 
ishment free  from  ignominy,  but  none 
the  less  real,  enduring  and  unpleasant. 
If  you  accept  this  punishment,  which  is 
not  degrading,  and  live  up  to  the  require- 
ments, no  other  will  be  demanded  ;  if  you 
fail,  you  must  take  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  real  criminals."  If  this  view 
of  probation  should  be  generally  adopted, 
the  public  demand  for  some  punishment 
would  be  met,  and  the  offender  would 
feel  that  he  had  paid  a  penalty. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment or  the  amount,  as  it  is  the  certainty 
of  it  which  counts  as  a  deterrent.  Every- 
one who  has  taught  knows  that  children 
can  be  equally  punished  by  keeping  them 
after  school  or  by  sending  them  home 
early ;  by  giving  them  a  lesson  longer 
than  usual  or  one  shorter.  And  men  are 
only  grown-up  children  and  anything 
done  to  them  as  a  punishment  will  be  re- 
garded as  such.  In  spite  of  gloomy  pre- 
dictions to  the  contrary,  property  was 
made  no  less  safe  when  the  death  penalty 
for  larceny  was  modified  to  one  of  fine 
or  imprisonment,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  time  is  near  when  a  conviction 
followed  by  a  sentence  to  a  probationary 
period,  with  grave  consequences  in  case 
of  breach  of  probation,  will  have  a  suf- 
ficient deterrent  effect.  But  to  make  this 
the  case,  we  must  stop  thinking  of  pro- 
bation as  an  escape  from  punishment. 

THE  ONE  TALENT  MAN 

JOSEPH  DREXEL  HOLMES 

There  is  an  inevitable  association  of 
ideas  with  words  and  phrases  from  the 
r>ible.  that  cannot  be  eradicated  by  the 
use  of  revised  versions  or  teachers'  man- 
uals. The  use 'of  "charity"  in  place  of 
"love"  in  I  Corinthians  xiii  has  played 
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a  wide  part  in  philanthropy  and  life.  No 
revision  can  take  out  of  our  popular  vo- 
cabulary and  habit  of  thought  the  idea 
that  it  is  the  active  giving  of  self  and 
means,  rather  than  a  quiescent  feeling  of 
affection  for  humanity,  that  "covers  a 
multitude  of  sins." 

And  so  with  the  parable  of  the  talents. 
No  sum  of  money,  given  in  a  modern 
equivalent  of  sterling,  or  dollars  and 
cents,  will  convey  to  English-speaking 
people  the  reproach  that  is  intended  in 
the  lesson  of  the  man  who  "hid  his  Lord's 
money."  We  feel  that  we  have  a  right 
to  apply  it  to  any  who  have  a  helpful 
thought  or  impulse,  and  stifle  its  expres- 
sion from  the  world.  We  get  a  quaint 
idea  of  the  neatness  with  which  they  do 
it  when  we  are  told  they  put  it  in  a 
napkin. 

The  Teacher,  in  the  parable,  is  severe 
on  the  "one  talent  man,"  or  seems  so, 
but  severity  is  needed.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  so  many  more  "one  talent"  men. 
The  brilliant  few,  with  their  five  or  ten, 
get  so  much  of  the  world's  applause  that 
they  need  no  incentive  to  use  them. .  Be- 
sides, they  can  not  help  using  them.  You 
may  hide  a  candle  under  a  bushel  but 
you  cannot  well  cover  up  a  searchlight 
or  a  torch.  "Take  it  from  him !"  our 
Lord  says.  Why,  he  never  had  it,  really. 
He  never  knew  that  he  had  it;  that  he 
was  fully  one-fifth  as  brilliant  as  that 
public  speaker,  that  he  had  one-tenth  of 
the  influence  of  this  or  that  rich  neigh- 
bor. Who  was  he,  to  have  even  one  tal- 
ent, and  that  perhaps  not  genuine,  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  talents  possessed 
by  his  pushing  and  successful  brothers? 
Now  the  lesson  is  very  plain.  The  "hor- 
rible example"  made  of  the  "wicked  and 
slothful"  one  was  to  stir  up  the  others 
of  his  kind,  to  wake  them  up  to  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  use  the  "one  talent" 
that  they  have. 

For  in  very  fact  the  one  talent  man 
is  not  wicked  or  slothful,  as  men  go.  As 
a  rule,  he  has  kept  the  law  from  his 
youth  up.  He  is  a  good  husband,  a  kind 
father,  a  steady  worker,  faithful  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  always  perhaps  with  a 
resentful  sense  that  he  is  not  getting  all 
he  earns.  Certainly  he  is  not  appreciated, 
and  while  he  does  his  dailv  task  it  is 


often  grudgingly,  and  he  seldom  does 
more  than  he  has  to. 

But  his  worst  fault  is  his  cowardice, 
his  lack  of  moral  courage,  his  fear  of 
the  world,  of  criticism  or  of  failure. 
Penned  into  a  corner,  he  will  admit  it. 
"I  was  afraid."  He  thinks  of  the  world, 
his  employers,  the  opinion  of  his  neigh- 
bors, as  "austere."  He  knows  that 
others  gather  where  they  never  sowed. 
He  sees  them  take  up  where  they  laid  not 
down.  They  have  a  knack  of  it,  or  luck. 
He  has  none.  He  tried  it  once,  or  per- 
haps more  than  once.  He  used  to  speak 
in  meeting  when  he  was  younger,  before 
he  was  married.  Now  he  doesn't  go  out 
in  the  evenings.  He  takes  no  part  in 
politics  or  reform  movements,  although 
he  believes  that  most  politicians  are  dis- 
honest and  knows  that  some  are.  But 
what's  the  use?  "Turn  them  out  and 
you'll  only  put  another  lot  in,  just  as 
bad."  "I  am  not  going  to  make  a  fool 
of  myself,  or  get  that  gang  down  on  me." 
"Besides,  our  firm,  or  our  company,  does 
business  with  those  people !"  Political 
leadership  is  not  your  talent,  but  that  is 
no  excuse  for  hiding  away  from  the  pri- 
mary or  the  polls,  or  for  not  speaking 
your  mind.  If  you  only  knew  how  one 
more  counted,  sometimes,  at  a  meeting, 
how  one  more  voice  helped  a  cause,  per- 
haps you  would  not  be  so  "afraid." 

Not  only  in  the  wide  field^of  public 
or  political  affairs,  or  in  local  and  neigh- 
borhood efforts  for  betterment,  is  the  one 
talent  man  so  missed.  The  talent  may  be 
musical,  social,  educational.  President 
Eliot,  or  some  one  as  wise,  said  once  that 
anyone  of  moderate  ability  could  readily 
make  himself  a  better  authority  on  some 
one  subject  than  anyone  else  in  his  com- 
munity. And  in  all  the  wonderful  and 
bewildering  variety  of  our  modern  life, 
there  is  room  for  the  application  of  any 
talent  one  can  command. 

A  few  months  ago  there  died,  in  the 
Blockley  almshouses  at  West  Philadel- 
phia, a  man  who  had  lived  there  so 
long  that  all  his  antecedents  were  forgot- 
ten. Buried  among  the  broken-down,  the 
dependent,  the  socially  unfit,  he  had 
lived  for  years  in  an  atmosphere  of  hope- 
less and  helpless  humanity,  that  could 
have  had  few  suggestions  for  the  exer- 


PROMETHEUS    IN    BOSTON. 

Pantomime  was  found  a  most  novel  and  delightful  method  of  entertaining  the  neighbors 

of  a   city   settlement. 


cise  of  talent,  or  even  of  will.  But  in 
such  depressing  surroundings  this  man 
had  kept,  brightly  polished  by  constant 
use,  his  one  gift  of  a  cheerful  heart. 
Strangely  misplaced,  it  shone  there  like 
a  star.  When  he  died  they  said  it  seemed 
as  if  some  of  the  sunshine  had  been  taken 
away.  The  officials  and  attendants'have 
placed  in  the  entrance  hall  a  little  brass 
tablet  to  his  memory. 

And  no  doubt  his  Lord  said,  "WELL 
DONE!" 

PANTOMIME   IN  A  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD PARK 

EVA  W.  WHITE 

Head  Resident  Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  Boston 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  the  Greek  myth 
Prometheus,  adapted  to  Beethoven's  mu- 
sical score  of  the  same  name,  was  pre- 
sented on  the  Charlesbank  playground, 
Boston. 

This  playground  is  bordered  on  one 
side  by  a  thickly  congested  district  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Charles  River.  Un- 
like many  playgrounds,  it  is  not  a  place 
of  desolation  but  is  favored  with  many 
well-grown  shrubs,  a  central  grass  plot 
and  a  few  trees.  It  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  performances  of  this  sort. 
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The  story  of  Prometheus  was  told  in 
pantomime  by  the  clubs  and  classes  of 
the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  a  social 
settlement.  The  occasion  was  not  only 
memorable  because  a  definite  thing  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  young  men  and 
young  women,  boys  and  girls  who  took 
part,  but  also  because,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Boston  a  public  play- 
ground was  used  as  an  outdoor  theater. 
The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  at- 
tested, if  in  no  other  way,  by  the  perfect 
order  of  the  audience  of  5,000  and  by  the 
fact  that  request  after  request  has  been 
received  for  a  repetition  of  the  perform- 
ance. The  numbers  who  flocked  to  the 
park,  which  seldom  has  more  than  a  hun- 
dred at  one  time,  were  a  revelation. 
There  was  no  rowdyism,  no  jeering  at 
the  oddity  of  the  queer  costumes.  Not  a 
shrub  was  broken. 

Pantomime  lends  itself  particularly 
well  to  outdoor  fetes,  for  all  can  see  if 
they  cannot  hear  and  pantomime  can  be 
universally  understood  by  all  nationali- 
ties. Dancing  and  acting  as  such  came 
early  enough  to  be  counted  among  the 
activities  of  the  settlement  but  panto- 
mime though  almost  the  oldest  of  all  arts 
has  just  reached  us.  Pantomime,  how- 
ever, opens  measureless  opportunities 
along  the  lines  of  wholesome  amusement. 
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One  great  advantage  of  such  an  enter- 
tainment as  that  given  by  the  Elizabeth 
Peabody  House  is  that  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost  large  numbers  of  persons  can 
be  reached.  Though  inexpensive  and 
simple  the  production  of  Prometheus  was 
nevertheless  finished.  The  fifty  young 
people  and  children  who  took  part  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  story 
with  a  spontaneity  and  freedom  from 
self-consciousness  which  proved  that  their 
imagination  had  been  caught  and  held. 
The  change  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
from  the  attitude  of  curiosity  to  that  of 
rapt  attention  showed  that  it  reacted  to 
the  simple  story.  The  natural  beauty  of 
the  park  and  the  shimmering  river  in  the 
background  gave  the  setting  for  the  oc- 
casion. Two  pine  trees  were  temporarily 
planted  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the 
space  marked  off  for  the  pageant.  A  box 
was  placed  to  the  right  to  represent 
Pandora's  box.  Two  sheep  loaned  by  the 
Park  Department  and  tended  by  a  settle- 
ment boy  clad  in  a  goat-skin  and  armed 
with  a  shepherd's  crook  gave  the  pastoral 
touch  to  the  simplicity  of  detail. 

Grouped  about  the  trees  were  the 
Flowers,  Fauns,  Graces  and  Seasons  be- 
sides the  principals — Prometheus,  Epi- 
metheus,  Pandora,  Terpsichore  and  Po- 
mona. Heralds  translated  the  synopsis 
of  the  Greek  myth  into  Italian  and  Yid- 
dish. At  the  first  bars  of  the  music 
Prometheus  came  forward,  bearing  aloft 
a  lighted  torch,  symbolic  of  the  "fire  from 
the  heavens"  which  he  had  stolen  from 
the  gods  for  .the  benefit  of  mortals.  From 
the  time  of  the  entre  of  the  hero;  the 
winning  of  Pandora  by  the  brother  of 
Prometheus,  Epimetheus  ;  the  opening  by 
Pandora  of  the  forbidden  box  from 
whence  escaped  the  Furies — to  Pandora's 
rescue  by  Hope  and  reunion  with  Epi- 
metheus, the  attention  of  the  audience 
was  rapt  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  actors 
genuine. 

The  adaptation  of  the  Greek  myth  to 
the  themes  of  Beethoven's  score  was  the 
work  of  a  volunteer  at  the  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body  House.  It  was  most  intelligently 
arranged.  The  thread  of  the  story  ran 
unbroken  through  the  maze  of  dances 
which  were  interwoven  to  emphasize  the 
climaxes  in  the  plot  and  to  give  the  color 
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effects,  aesthetic  and  historical  features 
of  the  real  pageant.  There  can  be  no  ar- 
gument against  what  may  be  derived 
from  this  quality  of  entertainment  which 
is  dignified  and  educative  yet  catches  the 
fancy  and  rivets  the  attention. 

The  giving  of  classic  drama  with  fit- 
ting music  in  the  neighborhood  park  of 
a  thickly  populated  immigrant  district  is 
a  departure  in  free  public  entertainment 
and  shows  a  further  use  for  parks  within 
the  city.  There  is  food  for  thought  in 
what  one  neighborhood  child  said:  "Me 
and  my  whole  family  have  talked  and 
talked  about  what  we  all  saw  together." 

OLD  DEERFIELD  HISTORI- 
CAL PAGEANT 

HARRIET  LUSK  CHILDS 

Old  Deerfield  street  with  its  massive 
elms  shading  it  from  end  to  end,  with 
its  many  historical  houses,  its  green 
meadows  and  sharply  undulating  hills 
made  an  ideal  setting  for  the  historical 
pageant  recently  held.  The  groups  of 
grave-faced  Puritans,  stealthy  Indians, 
laughing  rustic  girls  and  boys,  stately 
dames  and  courtly  gallants  wending  their 
way  to  the  pageant  grounds  gave  an  at- 
mosphere of  colonial  times.  The  specta- 
tors were  thrilled  through  and  through 
long  before  the  grounds  were  reached. 

The  ground  slopes  away  from  a  level 
plot  forming  a  natural  amphitheater. 
Here  was  placed  the  stage  curtained  by  a 
laurel  screen,  a  clump  of  trees  and  bushes 
formed  a  suitable  background,  a  stock- 
ade was  evident  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left  meadows  stretch  away  to  the  dark 
woods. 

The  pageant  consisted  of  a  series  of 
scenes  and  tableaux  recalling  the  history 
of  the  oki  town.  About  300  people, 
chiefly  from  Deerfield,  took  part.  In  fact 
it  was  a  whole  village  at  play,  and  they 
played  the  game  well.  The  staid  Puritan 
spirit  was  again  felt  as  in  the  old  meet- 
ing house  and  the  Indian  band  was  again 
the  wily  foe  that  fell  on  Deerfield  in 
1704,  massacred  some  of  the  inhabitants 
and  carried  others  into  captivity,  many 
never  to  return. 


i'hoto  by  the  Misses  Allen,  Deerfleld, 

MISTRESS     HANNAH     BEAMAN   AND     HER     PUPILS. 
One    of    the    most    attractive    features    of  the    old    Deerfleld     historical     pageant. 


The  merry  England  of  1630  was  the 
setting  for  the  opening.  The  English 
country  folk  in  multi-colored  holiday  ar- 
ray celebrated  the  return  of  May  in  a 
series  of  rustic  revels  and  a  May  pole 
dance.  The  lady  of  the  manor  riding  her 
white  palfrey  greeted  the  happy  throng 
as  Gregory  the  jester  and  his  little  com- 
panion, Nick,  the  money-box  boy,  made 
obeisance  with  capers  and  jollification. 
In  the  midst  of  the  bewitching  peasant 
dance  with  its  kaleidescope  of  color  and 
overflowing  with  animation  there  came 
in  sight  the  long  line  of  Puritans  about 
to  set  out  for  the  New  World.  The  vil- 
lagers scoffed  at  them  as  they  calmly  fol- 
lowed their  black-garbed  parson. 

Scene  second  depicted  Indian  home  life 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Pocumluck  lands 
by  John  Pinchon.  This  was  followed  by 
a  hunt  dance  to  weird  Indian  music.  Sud- 
denly the  dance  was  stopped  by  the 
chief's  warwhoop.  Following  his  direc- 
tion the  vast  audience  was  held  spell- 
bound as  an  ox-cart  came  slowly  through 
the  soft  starlight  down  the  meadow.  With 
this  cart  was  the  first  white  settler,  Sam- 
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uel  Hinsdale,  and  his  Puritan  wife  with 
her  few  household  plenishings  and  treas- 
ured spinning-wheel. 

Perhaps  no  other  scene  was  so  ingen- 
iously worked  out  as  the  battle  of  Bloody 
Brook  when  the  only  evidence  of  the 
struggle  was  in  the  fusillade  of  rifle  shots 
fired  in  the  nearby  forest.  This  forbear- 
ance is  due  to  the  skillful  hand  of  Mar- 
garet Eagar. 

One  unique  feature  was  the  service  in 
the  old  meeting  house  when  the  Puritans 
sang,  Jerusalem  My  Happy  Home,  and 
the  chorister  lined  out  Old  Hundred, 
taking  the  pitch  from  an  ancient  wooden 
pitch-pipe. 

The  quaint  costumes  ot  long  blue  or 
gray  dresses  set  off  by  tiny  white  caps  and 
collars  made  the  pupils  in  Hannah  Bea- 
man's  dame  school  perfectly  delightful. 
The  children  sang  the  old  school  songs 
in  the  sing-song  fashion  of  their  day. 
A  boy  going  out  for  a  drink  of  water 
saves  the  school  by  his  cry — "The  Ind- 
ians, the  Indians."  The  teacher,  carry- 
ing the  youngest,  and  the  little  tots  tum- 
bling over  each  other  madly  rush  to  safe- 
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ty  within  the  stockade,  but  not  so  the  boy 
who  gave  the  alarm — he  has  paid  with 
his  life. 

Perhaps  no  scene  in  the  entire  pageant 
so  appealed  to  the  Deerfield  people  as 
that  where  the  Indians  start  their  cap- 
tives northward,  Rev.  John  Williams 
erect  and  unafraid,  Dame  Williams  help- 
less with  grief  and  fatigue  dragged  along 
by  her  Indian  master,  maidens  shrinking 
from  the  rude  grasp  of  their  captors,  and 
young  men  sulkily  following.  They 
slowly  climbed  the  hill,  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  woods,  and  the  terrible  march 
to  Canada  had  begun. 

The  moon  shed  such  a  soft  glow  over 
this  tragic  scene  that  the  audience  awoke 
with  a  start  to  the  reality  of  the  next 
tableau,  Eunice  Williams  at  Caughna- 
waga.  Following  this  was  the  marriage 
in  distant  Quebec  of  Abigail  Nims  to 
Josiah  Rising — two  captives  who  came 
not  back.  Another  Canadian  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Quebec  market-place  when 
Jonathan  Hoyt,  a  captive,  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  the  Indians,  was  sold  to 
Gov.  Dudley's  son. 

The  return  of  John  Williams,  the  re- 
deemed captive,  was  very  impressive. 
No  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night 
as  he  came  riding  down  the  hill.  Here 
he  met  the  Puritans  who  sang  rejoicing, 
Be  Thou,  Oh  God,  Exalted  High. 

A  colonial  wedding  relieved  the  tension 
of  the  moment.  The  bride  and  groom  led 
a  contra  dance  in  the  garden. 

Parson  Ashley's  tea  party  occurred 
when  it  was  treason  to  serve  tea.  A 
friend  of  the  parson  sent  him  a  package 
labelled  "Monangahela  Balsalm."  Im- 
mediately Madame  Ashley  invited  her 
Tory  friends  to  a  tea  party.  It  was  a 
gorgeous  affair.  Groups  of  Dresden-like 
figures  in  brocade,  patches  and  diamond 
buckles  came  through  the  green  lanes, 
laughing  with  their  courtly  escorts  in 
powdered  queues  and  clanking  swords. 
The  great  lumbering  stage-coach  came  up 
at  a  rattling  pace.  The  steps  were  let  down 
and  out  tripped  man  and  maid  to  be 
greeted  by  the  parson's  wife  with  all  the 
witching  grace  of  a  grand  dame.  As  tea 
was  served  Jonathan  Ashley  sang  the  old 
ballad,  Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine 
Eyes.  The  young  people  formed  for  the 
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minuet  which  was  danced  with  airy  grace 
and  beautiful  precision. 

The  final  scenes  brought  the  pageant 
up  to  Revolutionary  times,  closing  with 
the  call  to  arms  to  which  the  patriots,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  the  cast,  quickly  re- 
sponded. Attention  was  then  called  to 
an  impressive  tableau  of  the  Grand  Army 
saluting  the  flag  as  all  joined  in  singing 
The  Star-spangled  Banner. 

The  impression  that  the  visitors  to  the 
Deerfield  Historical  Pageant  will  take 
away  with  them  is  of  a  village  really 
living  scenes  that  have  become  a  part  of 
their  life  blood.  Even  the  children  at- 
tained the  quaint  reserve  of  the  Puri- 
tan children  so  that  the  little  tot  repre- 
senting Eunice  Williams  rode  off  on  the 
chief's  shoulder  in  the  same  confident 
manner  that  traditions  record  of  the  real 
Eunice. 

Old  Deerfield  has  been  justly  cele- 
brated for  its  care  in  preserving  its  early 
history  but  the  pageant  has  been  a  reve- 
lation to  it  and  to  its  visitors. 
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Reviewed  by  HENRY  R.  SEAGER 

Columbia  University 

The  publication  of  the  second  of  the 
six  volumes  that  are  to  preserve  in  per- 
manent form  the  results  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey  confirms  and  strengthens 
the  favorable  opinion  already  reached  in 
reference  to  that  undertaking.  But  Miss 
Eastman's  Work-Accidents  and  The 
Law  is  more  than  an  able  contribution 
to  this  epoch-making  study  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  a  comprehensive  discussion 
of  the  whole  problem  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents as  it  just  now  presents  itself  in 
the  United  States.  For  Pittsburgh,  as 
regards  this  question,  is  industrial  Amer- 
ica. 

'Work  Accidents  and  the  Law.  By  Crystal  East- 
man. Published  May,  1910,  by  Charities  Publi- 
cation Committee  for  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. Large  8vo.,  345  pages,  profusely  Illustrat- 
ed. May  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  THE  SOB- 
VET,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York,  for  $1.50.  or 
It  will  be  sent  by  mall,  postpaid,  for  $1.65.  This 
Is  the  second  of  six  volumes  of  the  findings  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  edited  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 
Orders  for  the  set,  two  volumes  now  ready,  two 
In  pfess  and  two  In  preparation,  will  be  accepted 
by  THE  SURVEY  at  $10,  each  volume  to  be  mailed 
as  published. 
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The  526  fatal  and  the  509  serious  but 
non-fatal  industrial  accidents  in  Alle- 
gheny county  which  she  studied — the  ac- 
cident harvest  for  one  year  and  for  three 
months  respectively  in  that  highly  fruit- 
ful accident  field — were  similar  in  causes 
and  in  results  to  the  30,000  odd  fatal  and 
the  who-shall-say-how-many  serious  but 
non-fatal  accidents  that  occurred  in  the 
same  periods  in  the  United  States.  The 
late  O.  Henry  said  of  his  Manhattan- 
ville  stories  that,  with  the  needed  changes 
in  local  color,  they  would  have  been 
equally  true  of  Chicago  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. Miss  Eastman  makes  it  clear  from 
her  detailed  accounts  of  these  tragedies 
of  industry  that,  with  alterations  of 
names  and  revision  of  descriptions, 
they  might  equally  well  have  hap- 
pened in  any  large  manufacturing  cen- 
ter in  the  United  States.  This  is  true 
not  merely  of  the  industrial  aspect  of 
these  accidents,  but  of  their  legal  aspect. 
The  Pennsylvania  law  of  employers'  lia- 
bility differs  only  in  details  from  the  law 
of  employers'  liability  which  until  this 
year  has  been  common  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  this  broad,  national  aspect 
of  the  question  that  justifies  basing  a 
volume  on  this  limited  field  of  accident 
experience  and  that  makes  Miss  East- 
man's conclusions  of  general  interest. 

Of  the  different  parts  into  which  the 
book  is  divided  the  first,  discussing  The 
Causes  of  Work-Accidents,  is  at  once 
the  most  interesting  and  the  most  im- 
portant. With  sympathetic  insight  the 
stories  of  these  thousand-odd  men  killed 
and  injured  in  Pittsburgh's  different  in- 
dustries— railroads,  soft  coal  mines, 
steel  mills,  and  others — are  retold  and  a 
decision  arrived  at  as  to  why  each  acci- 
dent happened.  Nice  judgment  is  need- 
ed in  many  cases  to  determine  which  of 
several  causes  of  an  accident  merits  chief 
prominence,  but  no  one  can  read  the 
seven  chapters  of  this  first  part  and  feel 
that  the  conclusion  reached  that  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  accidents  studied  were 
due  to  employers  or  their  authorized  rep- 
resentatives overstates  the  case  against 
present  methods  of  conducting  business 
enterprises  in  the  United  States.  In  find- 
ing twenty-eight  per  cent  due  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  injured  themselves  or  their 


fellow  employes,  and  sixteen  per  cent 
involving  contributory  negligence,  the 
author  gives  full  measure  of  blame  to 
the  recklessness  of  American  workmen. 
That  the  remainder,  twenty-six  per  cent, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  hazard  of  the 
industry,  is  significant  chiefly  because  it 
emphasizes  the  impossibility  of  dealing 
adequately  with  work-accidents  on  the 
basis  of  negligence  alone.  More  than 
one-quarter  of  the  accidents  that  occur 
cannot  be  blamed  on  anyone.  They  just 
happen. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  con- 
siders the  Economic  Cost  of  Work- Acci- 
dents. That  the  greater  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic loss  which  these  accidents  entailed 
fell  upon  the  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents was  to  be  expected  under  our  pres- 
ent system  of  liability.  But  the  small 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  any  share 
of  the  loss  fell  on  the  employer  will  cause 
surprise  to  readers  who  have  not  made 
a  special  study  of  accident  losses.  Thus 
"in  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
accident  fatalities  considered,  the  widow 
and  children  were  left  by  the  employer 
to  bear  the  entire  income  loss,  and  even 
assuming  that  all  the  unknown  amounts 
were  large  and  that  all  suits  pending 
would  be  decided  for  the  plaintiff,  in 
only  thirty  per  cent  did  they  receive 
more  than  $500,  a  sum  which  would 
approximate  one  year?s  income  of  the 
lowest  paid  of  the  workers  killed."  And 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  eighty- 
four  per' cent  of  all  the  men  killed  were 
not  over  forty  years  of  age  and  forty- 
two  per  cent  were  American  born. 
Needless  to  say,  the  showing  for  un- 
married men  killed,  and  for  men  seri- 
ously injured  but  not  killed,  is  equally 
unfavorable  to  the  victims  of  these  ac- 
cidents. To  sum  up  the  matter  in  the 
author's  own  words:  "The  facts  set 
forth  in  Part  II  have  revealed  that  the 
inevitable  economic  loss  resulting  from 
these  accidents  rests  in  the  great  majori- 
ty of  cases  almost  altogether  upon  the 
workmen  injured  or  the  dependents  of 
those  killed,  and  that  the  burden  is  dis- 
astrous to  the  welfare  of  their  families." 

As  an  economic  study,  the  book  might 
have  ended  here.  But  constructive  re- 
form called  for  a  discussion  of  the  law 
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of  Employers'  Liability,  which  yields 
such  unsatisfactory  results,  and  this  we 
have  in  Part  III.  The  account  of  the 
law  of  Pennsylvania  is  clear  and  the  evi- 
dence of  its  faulty  operation,  drawn 
from  a  study  of  cases,  convincing. 

The  historian  of  legal  theory  may  ob- 
ject to  the  view  that  the  fellow-servant 
doctrine  "involves  a  radical  departure 
from  the  accepted  rules  of  negligence." 
There  seems  some  ground  for  main- 
taining that  the  original  principle  was 
that  each  is  responsible  for  his  own  acts 
and  only  for  his  own  acts,  that  the  doc- 
trine respondeat  superior  was  introduced 
later  as  an  exception  to  this  principle, 
and  that  Lord  Abinger's  and  Justice 
Shaw's  refusal  to  apply  this  exception  to 
the  case  of  fellow-servants  was  not  a 
discrimination  against  employes,  but 
rather  a  refusal  to  burden  employers 
where  their  own  servants  were  con- 
cerned as  they  were  burdened,  under  the 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  negli- 
gence, where  strangers  were  injured  by 
their  agents.  However  this  may  be,  no 
one  who  follows  Miss  Eastman  behind 
the  legal  logic  of  the  matter  to  the  actual 
effect  of  the  employers'  liability  law  is 
likely  to  dissent  from  her  conclusion  that 
it  "is  not  only  in  many  of  its  principles 
unjust,  but  also  in  its  method  of  opera- 
tion harmful  to  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned." 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  part 
and  of  the  book  the  author  describes  the 
systems  of  compensation  and  of  insur- 
ance for  industrial  accidents  that  are 
being  tried  abroad.  She  refrains  from 
advocating  any  definite  plan  as  adapted 
to  American  conditions,  but  makes  it 
clear  that  the  whole  principle  of  em- 
ployers' negligence — applying  as  it  does 
to  less  than  half  of  the  accidents  that 
occur — must  be  discarded  as  inadequate, 
and  that  in  its  place  some  comprehensive 
plan  of  compensation  or  insurance,  by 
which  the  economic  loss  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  individual  to  tjie  indus- 
try and  thus  to  the  community,  must  be 
adopted.  Disappointing  as  is  this  self- 
restraint  in  one  way,  it  serves  to  bring 
out  more  strongly  the  critical  conclusive- 
ness  of  the  book.  The  reader  is  left  in 
no  doubt  as  to  what  a  satisfactory  sys- 


tem of  dealing  with  industrial  accidents 
must  avoid — even  the  vaunted  "relief 
associations"  being  shown  to  be  socially 
inadmissible — and  it  is  a  challenge  to  his 
own  constructive  ability  to  have  so  little 
help  from  the  author  in  determining 
what  it  must  include. 

Appendices,  supplementing  the  in- 
information  drawn  from  Pittsburgh's 
experience  at  important  points  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Of 
these  the  article  by  Mr.  Beyer  on  Safety 
Provisions  in  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,1  the  Quotations  from  the 
First  Report  of  the  New  York  State 
Employers'  Liability  Commission,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  voluntary  plans 
of  accident  compensation  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  are  especially  sug- 
gestive. Numerous  illustrations,  dia- 
grams and  charts,  and  a  careful  index, 
help  to  make  this  a  worthy  addition  to 
the  growing  library  for  which  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  is  responsible. 

The  publication  of  Miss  Eastman's 
book  is  peculiarly  timely.  The  New 
York  Commission  oil  Employers'  Lia- 
bility, of  which  she  is  a  member,  has,  to 
be  sure,  made  its  recommendations  to 
the  Legislature  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  enacted  into  law.  But 
this  pioneer  legislation  in  the  direction 
of  workmen's  compensation  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. It  must  be  followed  by  amend- 
ing acts  giving  wider  and  wider  scope 
to  the  compensation  principle  and  this 
study  of  work-accidents  gives  powerful 
support  to  such  a  movement.  Six  other 
states  have  commissions  on  the  subject 
which  have  not  yet  reported,  and  for 
them  this  volume  appears  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment.  Re-enforced  as  it  soon 
will  be,  by  Dr.  Frankel's  and  Mr.  Daw- 
son's  Workingmen's  Insurance  in  Eu- 
rope,2 also  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  it  must 
help  to  stimulate  all  American  states  to 
bring  their  laws  in  this  field  nearer 
abreast  of  the  best  laws  of  European 
countries. 

'See  THE  SOBVBY  for  May  7. 

2Worklngmen's  Insurance  In  Europe.  By  Lee 
K.  Frankel  and  Miles  M.  Dawson.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Publications.  Now  In  press.  Orders 
may  be  sent  to  THE  S'DRVBY  for  postpaid  delivery 
on  publication  day  at  $2  a  copy. 
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While  each  Slavic  national  group,  each 
Slavic  territory,  must  be  studied  sepa- 
rately to  be  understood,  there  are  certain 
features  which  occur  in  all. 

One  of  the  most  important  general 
facts  about  our  Slavic  immigrants  is  that 
apart  from  the  early  Bohemian  movement 
they  for  the  most  part  represent  the 
peasant  class.  There  is,  I  think,  much 
misunderstanding  in  America  as  to  what 
this  means.  A  peas- 
ant seems  -to  be  un- 
derstood as  a  syno- 
nym for  a  member 
of  the  lowest  possi- 
ble social  class ;  a  be- 
ing devoid  of  all 
claims  to  respect 
who  takes  a  great 
step  up  when  he. be- 
comes a  factory  em- 
ploye. Such  views 
rest  on  a  serious 
misconception.  The 
peasant  is  a  land- 
holder, more  nearly 
comparable  to  the 
American  farmer 
than  to  any  other 
class  among  us,  and 
at  home  is  far  from 
being  at  the  bottom 
of  the  social  ladder. 
The  old  peasant  life, 
the  substratum  of  all 
European  history,  is 
known  to  us  Ameri< 
cans  only  through 

literature,  history  and  travel,  for  Amer- 
ica has  never  had  a  peasantry,  and  in 
England,  from  which  we  derive,  agricul- 
ture has  been  carried  on  for  centuries, 

'This  article  Is  from  Professor  Balch's  recent 
book.  Our  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens,  published  1910 
by  Charities  Publication  Committee,  105  East  22d 
street,  New  York.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid.  Parts 
of  the  book  appeared  originally  In  serial  form 
In  Charities  and  The  Commons,  but  the  chap- 
ter here  printed  Is  entirely  new.  The  illustra- 
tions are  from  photographs  by  the  author. 
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not  by  peasant  proprietors,  but  by  land- 
less laborers.  Yet  the  system,  which  still 
largely  subsists  in  Austria  and  Hungary, 
was  once  universal  throughout  feudal 
Europe,  passing  away  in  some  countries 
earlier,  in  others  later. 

In  Austria,  up  to  1848,  mediaeval  con- 
ditions were  comparatively  little  changed. 
Actual  serfdom,  in  the  sense  of  absence 
of  all  personal  rights,  had  indeed  disap- 
peared in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  But 
up  to  1848  the  legal 
ownership  of  land 
was  still  all  vested 
in  the  lords  or  land- 
ed class;  the  peas- 
ants had  only  so- 
called  unterdo- 
minium  in  their 
holdings,  which 
were  of  two  main 
classes,  those  which 
were  inherited  and 
those  held  for  life 
only. 

The  peasant  hold- 
ing involved  very 
definite  duties  and 
rights.  In  return  for 
his  land  the  peasant 
had  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  for 
his  lord,  and  these 
labor  dues  (Bohemi- 
an robota}  were  of- 
ten very  oppressive, 
At  certain  seasons, 
as  (  hristmas  or  Easter,  he  had  to  pay  spe- 
cial dues  in  kind,  such  as  poultry  or  eggs. 
Besides  all  this,  the  lord  still  retained 
many  of  the  old  privileges,  such  as  hunt- 
ing rights  and  the  monopoly  of  milling, 
of  brewing  and  of  selling  drinks.  The 
peasant  could  not  sell  or  mortgage  his 
land  except  on  certain  conditions  nor 
without  permission,  and  he  could  not 
throw  up  the  land  at  will,  nor  withdraw 
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from  it  with- 
out supplying 
a  responsible 
substitute,  his 
son,  for  in- 
stance. Above 
all,  he  could 
not  divide  it. 
On  the  other 
hand,  he  had 
carefully  de- 
fined privi- 
leges as  to  the 
use  of  wood, 
p  a  s  t  u  r  - 
age,  and  so 
on. 

The  regular  peasant  holding  differed  in 
size  according  to  locality.  In  general,  it 
comprised  probably  fifty  or  sixty  yokes 
of  arable  land  (thirty-five  to  forty-two 
acres).  Below  the  "full  peasant"  were 
poorer  classes,  the  half  peasant  and  the 
quarter  peasant,  with  correspondingly 
smaller  holdings ;  and,  below  these,  lower 
classes  still, — cottiers,  laborers  and  so  on. 
In  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa  the  man 
with  an  eighth  of  a  peasant  holding 
counted  as  a  cottier  merely. 

In  1848  serfdom,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  still  existed,  was  abolished  in  Austria 
and  also  in  Hungary,  where  the  condi- 
tions had  been  similar  to  those  in  Aus- 
tria. The  peasant  became  a  free  peas- 
ant proprietor,  repaying  gradually  to  the 
state  the  redemption  money  which  the 
state  had  advanced  to  the  landlords. 
The  payment 
was  practical- 
ly completed 
in  Austria  by 
1872. 

In  many 
parts  of  Aus- 
tria it  was  not 
till  the  sixties 
that  the  peas- 
ant was  given 
the  right  to 
subdivide  his 
land.  In  1867- 
1869  the  right 
was  made 
general,  e  x  - 
cept  for  the 
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Tyrol  and  in 
certain  e  x  - 
cepted  cases. 
This  liberty 
has  produced 
very  different 
results  in  dif- 
ferent prov- 
inces. In  the 
German  A  1  - 
pine  territory 
custom  has, 
i  n  general, 
preserved  the 
size  of  the 
holdings,  and 
in  many  cases 

a  prosperous  and  substantial  peasantry 
has  maintained  itself.  In  other  districts, 
on  the  contrary,  where  it  has  not  been 
the  custom  to  leave  the  land  to  one  heir, 
but  to  divide  it  equally  among  the  chil- 
dren, extreme  subdivision  has  resulted  in 
increasing  indebtedness,  frequent  fore- 
closures and  general  impoverishment. 

While  it  is  nearly  two  generations  since 
the  old  agrarian  system,  resting  on  an  un- 
free  peasant  class,  was  legally  abolished, 
its  results  are  by  no  means  a  thing  of 
the  past.  In  a  Hungarian  village  which 
I  visited  there  was  an  old  man  who  still 
remembered  being  beaten  as  a  boy  by  the 
lord's  steward  for  some  trivial  fault  in 
connection  with  the  feudal  field  work. 
One  even  hears  of  the  old  feudal  dues 
being  paid  by  ignorant  peasants  in  out- 
of-the-way  spots,  just  as  in  our  South 

unpaid  labor 
was  for  some 
time  given  by 
Negroes  who 
did  not  know 
that  they 
were  free.  In 
some  places 
i  n  Hungary 
there  are  still 
actually  un- 
free  tenants 
called  Zeliary, 
who  are  kept 
bound  to  the 
soil  by  a  sort 
of  peon- 
age  system. 


linen    costume    and    tae  wnttled  fence  are 
characteristic  of  Croatia. 
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They  are  under  a  debt  for  their  land 
which  they  are  never  allowed  to  work  off, 
so  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  leave 
the  place  and  try  to  do  better  elsewhere. 
Consequently  the  landlord  is  at  liberty  to 
make  his  own  terms.  The  hideous  pov- 
erty resulting  in  one  such  village  is 
something  which  I  can  never  forget. 

Shocking  as  such  conditions  of  acute 
misery  are,  they  are  less  serious  than  the 
hampering  effects  of  certain  widespread 
remnants  of  the  mediaeval  system.  The 
holding  of  a  peasant  in  Austria,  as  in 
mediaeval  England,  was  not  one  compact 
area  like  an  American  farm;  instead  it 
consisted  of  a  number  of  scattered  strips. 
If  a  man  held  thirty 
acres,  he  had  per- 
haps sixty  half -acre 
strips,  not  contigu- 
ous, but  lying  inter- 
woven with  those  of 
others  as  designated 
shares  of  great  open 
fields.  It  is  said,  and 
I  believe  the  case  has 
actually  occurred, 
that  the  strips  are 
sometimes  so  nar- 
row that  a  man  must 
walk  on  his  neigh- 
bor's land  to  lead  the 
plough-horse  on  his 
own. 

This  system, 
though  thoroughly 
superannuated,  i  s 
hard  to  change.  The 
process  of  "commas- 
sation,"  by  which  all 
the  land  of  a  village  is  thrown  together 
and  redivided  in  equivalent  lump  lots,  is 
hard  to  carry  out  fairly,  and  impossible 
to  carry  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. Simpler,  though  less  adequate, 
is  a  readjustment  which  forms  lots  of 
more  reasonable  shapes,  and  relocates 
them  so  that  their  owners  have  access  to 
their  pieces  freely,  instead  of  having  to 
get  at  them  across  their  neighbors'  lots, 
and  so  only  under  severe  restrictions,  as 
is  necessarily  the  case  with  the  inter- 
mixed strip  holdings. 

A  peasant  is  thus  something  quite  dis- 
tinct  from   anything   that   we   know   in 
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America.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  a  link 
in  a  chain  of  family  inheritance  and  tra- 
dition that  may  run  back  for  centuries, 
with  a  name,  a  reputation,  and  a  posteri- 
ty. On  the  other  hand,  he  is  confessedly 
and  consciously  an  inferior.  It  is  part 
of  his  world  that  there  should  be  a  God 
in  heaven,  and  masters  (Herrschaften, 
Pant)  on  the  earth. 

When  the  peasant's  holding  became 
his  own  property,  a  large  part  of  the  land 
in  the  village  probably  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  lord.  The  typical  village 
has  one  considerable  gentleman's  estate 
and  a  number  of  small  properties.  So 
the  peasant  takes  off  his  cap  to  those 
dressed  like  gentle- 
folk, known  or  un- 
known. He  bears 
himself  toward  them 
with  an  inherited  re- 
spect. At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  sense 
of  profound  ?  n  d 
hardly  bridgeable 
difference  between 
himself  and  gentle- 
men, a  feeling  which 
may  be  friendly,  but 
is  sometimes  colored 
by  distrust  or  intense 
antagonism. 

On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  peasant  has 
his  superiors,  he  also 
has  recognized  in- 
feriors, and  in  many 
places  three  classes 
of  them,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

First,  is  the  cottager  or  cottier  (Ger- 
man Hailsler,  Bohemian  chalupnik),  the 
man  who,  with  a  house  and  bit  of  field, 
has  yet  no  pretensions  to  getting  his 
living  off  his  land.  Cottagers  may  eke 
out  their  living  with  trades,  as  shoe- 
makers or  smiths  or  weavers,  for  exam- 
ple, or  they  may  hire  themselves  to  work 
for  other  landowners  in  their  free  time. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  day  laborers, 
who  often  live  in  cottages  belonging  to 
their  employer,  and  may  be  paid  partly 
in  cash,  partly  in  kind. 

Thirdly,  there  are  the  "farm  servants," 
not  servants  in  the  American  sense,  but 
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rather  what  we  should  call  "farm  hands." 
These  are  both  men  and  girls,  and  are 
generally  hired  by  the  year,  and  boarded 
by  their  employer.  You  will  often  find 
peasants  living  so  wretchedly  that  we 
should  consider  them  on  the  brink  of 
misery,  who  yet  are  worlds  above  their 
servants  housed  more  like  animals  than 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  well-to- 
do  Moravian  village  there  were  often 
comfortable  one-  or  two-room  homes  in 
the  back  part  of  the  main  dwelling,  where 
married  farm  servants  kept  house  in 
privacy  and  comfort. 

In  his  circumstances  the  peasant  may 
be  not  only  prosperous  but  rich, — very 
rich,  even,  if  one  takes  his  way  of  living 
and  aspirations  into  account.  But  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  hard  pressed  with  work, 
with  care,  perhaps  with  debt.  His  roof 
may  leak,  his  meal  chest  show  the  bot- 
tom, his  crop  be  sold  to  the  usurer  be- 
fore it  is  sown, — he  is  still  a  property 
owner,  a  taxpayer,  a  permanent  constitu- 
ent of  an  old  social  order,  known  to  and 
knowing  all  his  associates,  and  enjoying 
a  respect  nicely  adjusted  to  his  acres 
and  family. 

His  son's  marriage,  his  daughter's 
dowry,  the  pensioning  of  his  superan- 
nuated parents,  the  paying  off  the  por- 
tions of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  all  are 
questions  of  property  consideration;  one 
might  almost  say  that  they  have  a  dynas- 
tic character. 

The  peasant  is  an  entirely  different 
type  from  the  workingman.  He  has  not 
the  workingman's  quickness,  nor  all  that 
he  has  gained  in  intelligence  and  self- 
reliance  through  competition,  frequent 
change  of  place,  and  the  trituration  of 
city  and  factory  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  the  conservatism,  the  solidity,  the 
shrewdness,  the  self-respect  that  go  with 
property,  independence,  and  an  assured 
social  position.  He  is  likely  to  be  hard 
and  niggardly ;  this  is  perhaps  the  ugliest 
side.  He  and  his  are  likely  to  be  in  some 
degree  coarse,  with  the  coarseness  of 
those  that  have  to  deal  with  nature  not 
mainly  as  the  source  of  aesthetic  emo- 
tions but  of  a  good  litter  of  pigs  and  a 
proper  production  of  manure. 

Yet  along  with  all  this,  and  seemingly 
contradicting  it,  the  Slavic  peasant  has 


created  a  world  of  fancy,  of  song,  of 
tradition,  a  whole  code  of  dress,  manners, 
morals.  The  family  living  is  apt  to  be 
what  is  to  our  minds  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  frugality  carried  to  the  verge  of 
want  with  luxury  of  a  very  solid  and  ex- 
pensive sort.  If  you  wish  to  respect  the 
peasant's  purse,  try  to  buy  clothes  or 
furniture  like  his.  If  you  wish  to  respect 
his  disregard  of  money,  try  to  buy  them 
of  him.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  incom- 
prehensible this  latter  characteristic  is  to 
a  commercial-minded  Jew.  "Silly  geese," 
said  a  shopkeeper,  as  some  women  re- 
fused his  offers  on  our  behalf  for  some 
embroidered  caps  that  they  were  wear- 
ing. "Silly !" — They  were  refusing  to 
sell  when  a  buyer  was  ready  to  pay  more 
than  market  value, — something  explicable 
to  him  only  by  lack  of  sense. 

Now  import  a  man  like  this  peasant 
into  America.  The  courtesy  which  rest- 
ed on  acceptance  of  a  fixed  class  station 
disappears  as  he  realizes  that  he  is  not 
expected  to  regard  himself  as  an  inferior. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  loses  that  standing 
which  largely  gave  him  his  old  form  of 
self  -  respect  and  self  -  consciousness. 
Again,  there  is  nothing  in  his  sensitive- 
ness to  make  him  revolt  at  coarseness 
and  roughness,  which  here,  in  our  cities, 
have  different  connotations  and  conse- 
quences from  country  plainness.  But  at 
the  same  time  his  endurance,  persistence, 
toughness  of  fiber  and  ingrained  loyal- 
ties will  in  many  cases  pull  him  through 
and  put  him  at  last  in  a  situation  which 
will  open  new  possibilities  to  his  chil- 
dren, if  not  to  himself,  especially  if  he 
settles  in  America  instead  of  returning 
and  investing  in  home  acres. 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  imply  that 
those  who  emigrate  are  all  peasants,  in 
the  strict  sense;  that  laborers  and  land- 
less men  do  not  also  come.  But  the  Aus- 
trian census  figures  show  in  the  first 
place  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  agricultural,  in  the  second  place 
that  a  large  part  of  those  in  agriculture 
(in  the  provinces  with  which  we  are  most 
concerned,  well  over  one-half)  are  mem- 
bers of  independent  agricultural  families. 
The  figures  therefore  corroborate  the 
fact  that  is  clear  on  any  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation,  that  the  bulk  of 
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1.  Breaking  hemp.     This  woman  had  been   In  America.     2.  Herding  swine.     3.  Dye-house  with 
wooden  elbows  under  the  eaves  for  drying  cloth.     4.  Making  shingles  by   hand. 


the  emigration  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing represents  the  experience  and  point 
of  view  of  peasants  and  of  agricultural 
laborers  who  are  not  far  removed  from 
peasants.  For  Hungary  we  do  not  have 
to  rely  on  indirect  indications  as  the  oc- 
cupations of  persons  known  to  have  emi- 
grated are  repgrted  and  about  two-thirds 
of  them  come  from  agricultural  occupa- 
tions. 

The  old  peasant  economy  was  almost 
self-sufficing.  House  industry  eked  out 
the  farm  production.  All  was  home- 
made, the  earthenware  for  cooking  and 
the  pretty  flowered  crockery,  the  wooden 
utensils  for  stall  and  house,  the  farm 
tools — fork  and  rake  and  plough, — the 
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products  of  spinning-wheel  and  loom  and 
needle  and  dye-pot ;  indeed  few  were  the 
articles  that  must  be  bought  for  money. 

This  old  self-sufficient  household  econ- 
omy was,  however,  gradually  broken  in 
upon  from  many  sides  as  industry  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  Even 
in  places  where  no  industry  arose  the  ef- 
fect of  that  which  was  growing  up  in 
other  countries,  afar  or  nearby,  made  it- 
self powerfully  felt.  As  a  "money  econ- 
omy," with  purchase  and  sale,  extended, 
the  dependence  on  household  production 
diminished.  Money  was  needed'  for 
taxes.  The  obvious  economy  of  cheap 
factory  textiles,  the  superiority  of  iron 
pots  to  earthen  ones,  indeed  the  tempta- 
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tion  of  novel  wares  of  various  kinds  at 
low  prices,  all  made  new  demands  for 
money.  With  these  changes  went  a  rise 
in  standards  of  living;  new  goods  were 
available  and  new  desires  were  conta- 
gious. At  the  same  time  with  this  rise 
in  demands,  growth  of  population  with- 
out growth  of  industry  made  an  in- 
creased pressure  on  the  land.  The  old 
peasant  economy  had  represented  a  fairly 


torn,  and  the  peasant  world  is  the  world 
of  custom. 

The  results  of  the  breakup  of  the  old 
system  of  land  holding  were  often  disas- 
trous. The  peasant  being  free  to  divide 
his  land  and  feeling  that  his  children  all 
had  equal  claims,  cut  up  among  a  num- 
ber of  descendants  land  which  was 
only  sufficient  to  support  one  household. 
The  landholder  unable  to  support  him- 


Photo  by  Hine. 
AT  ELLIS  ISLAND. 

Bohemian  woman  with  all  her  worldly  goods  In  &  bundle. 


stable  economic  equilibrium.  Popula- 
tion was  kept  more  or  less  at  a  level  by 
it,  since  only  one  son  could  take  his 
father's  place,  and  consequently  it  was 
difficult  for  more  than  one  to  establish 
a  family,  unless,  indeed,  he  went  away 
"to  seek  his  fortune."  It  was  the  expec- 
tation that  everything  should  go  on  as 
it  had  done.  That  is  the  essence  of  cus- 


self  from  his  own  plot  sought  to  eke  out 
his  living  by  working  for  wages,  in  a 
community  where  few  could  afford  to 
hire  labor.  In  some  districts  debts,  con- 
tracted under  circumstances  which  put 
the  borrower  at  the  mercy  of  a  Jewish 
creditor,  worked  havoc. 

Thus  the  peasant,  with  mortgage  pay- 
ments which  he  could  not  meet  or  with 
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children  for  whom  he  could  not  provide 
an  adequate  patrimony,  saw  himself  face 
to  face  with  an  intolerable  decline  of 
social  status  for  himself  or  for  his  chil- 
dren; namely,  reduction  to  the  position 
of  a  propertyless  day  laborer.  This  is 
the  sting  which  induces  many  a  man 
among  the  Slovaks,  the  Poles,  the  Ru- 
thenians,  to  fare  over  seas  or  to  send 
out  his  son  to  the  new  land  from  which 


overflow — to  Germany  for  the  summer 
farm  work ;  to  the  cities ;  to  less  closely 
settled  districts,  e.  g.,  to  Southern  Hun- 
gary, to  Russia,  to  Brazil,  to  the  United 
States.  Quicker  transportation,  and 
above  all,  knowledge  of  the  facts,  opened 
the  way  across  the  sea,  and  all  the  requi- 
sites for  a  heavy  emigration  movement 
were  present.  Sometimes  the  head  of  a 
family  goes  to  retrieve  the  family  for- 


AN  ABODE  OF  MISERY. 

The  home  of  Slovak  "Zeliary"  compelled  to  work  for  the  land- 
lord at  starvation  wages.  Two  families  shared  the  house.  In 
one  a  man  was  dying,  unable  to  afford  a  physician.  In  the 
other  a  girl  had  Pott's  disease. 


men  come  back  with  savings. 

In  some  cases  the  countryside  had 
never  supported  its  population ;  there 
had  always  been  an  exodus,  permanent 
or  seasonal,  of  some  of  the  men  and  boys, 
as,  for  instance,  in  some  Slovak  counties. 
As  the  dislocation  of  the  old  economy 
became  more  serious,  and  as  mobility  of 
population  increased,  there  was  further 


tunes,  sometimes  he  sends  the  most 
promising  son.  Or  a  brother  goes  hoping 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  off  the  inheritance 
of  his  co-heirs  and  to  buy  the  sole  right 
to  the  land  which  cannot  support  more 
than  one  family. 

While  the  grounds  of  emigration  are 
in  the  main  economic,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  poverty  is  its  cause  in  the 
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sense  that  the  greater  the  poverty  of  a 
man  or  district,  the  greater  the  impulse 
to  emigration.  Poverty,  especially  a  set- 
tled poverty  to  which  people  have  ad- 
justed themselves  and  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  a  low  standard  of  living  and 
perhaps  in  physical  deterioration,  is  not 
an  initiating  force.  Rather,  it  means 
stagnation  and  lack  of  any  margin  of  en- 
ergy for  new  undertakings. 

It  is  when  the  habitual  balance  of  fam- 
ily budgets  is  disturbed  that  a  sense  of 
poverty  incites  to  emigration.  The  mis- 
adjustment  may  be  due  to  a  cutting  down 
of  income  by  some  disaster,  or  it  may 
be  due  to  an  increase  of  wants.  The 
result  is  the  same.  And  this  awakening 
of  new  wants  is  a  characteristic  of  our 
time,  affecting  one  backward  and  lethar- 
gic region  after  another.  It  is  extremely 
contagious,  and  the  news  that  it  is  any- 
where possible  to  earn  more  and  to  live 
better  calls  slumbering  forces  of  energy 
and  unrest  into  sudden  life.  Emigration 
will  "then  result  if  there  is  any  opening 
which  promises  improved  circumstances. 

That  is,  emigration  will  result  if  there 
are  means  to  meet  the  expenses.  A  dis- 
trict like  upper  Arva  county  in  Hungary 
may  be  too  poor  to  provide  emigrants. 
The  emigrant  himself,  however,  need  not 
have  the  ready  cash  for  the  journey,  and 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  he  has 
not.  But  if  he  or  his  family  have  land, 
he  can  readily  borrow,  and  lacking  this, 
many  an  emigrant  borrows  on  his  per- 
sonal credit  merely. 

Co-operating  with  the  general  econom- 
ic cause — an  agrarian  economy  of  a  prim- 
itive type,  dislocated  by  the  competition 
of  modern  industry — are,  of  course, 
many  more  special  causes.  One  of  these 
is  the  excessive  burden  of  taxes,  which 
sometimes  falls  with  crushing  force  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  it. 

Military  service  is  another  direct  and 
continuing  cause  of  emigration.  One 
constantly  runs  across  cases  of  men  who 
have  emigrated  that  their  boys,  one  after 
another,  might  not  be  made  to  serve,  or 
in  order  to  escape  their  own  duty. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  my  impression  that  the 
influence  of  this  factor  is  likely  to  be 
exaggerated. 

Another  complicating  cause  is  political 


unrest.  Many  of  our  Slavic  immigrants 
come  from  groups  which  are  more  or  less 
in  the  position  of  the  under  dog.  This 
is  most  notable  in  the  case  of  the  Slovaks, 
but  even  with  other  nationalities  political 
discontent  and  the  growing-pains  of  a 
yet  undeveloped  democracy  often  play  a 
part.  I  was  told,  for  instance,  that  emi- 
grants from  the  rich  eastern  counties  of 
Croatia-Slavonia,  who  seem  to  have  no 
economic  reason  for  leaving  home,  when 
asked  why  they  go,  say,  "Mi  ideme  traseti 
ima  li  /o.y  pravice  na  svieto"  (We  go  to 
see  if  there  is  still  justice  in  the  world). 
Generally,  however,  I  think  that  the  effect 
of  such  conditions  is  less  to  initiate  emi- 
gration than  to  cause  the  emigrant  who 
returns  to  his  old  home  to  feel  himself  a 
misfit  there,  and  to  decide  to  take  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  America. 

Another  "cause"  of  emigration  is  the 
advertising  and  solicitation  of  transporta- 
tion agencies.  My  impression  is  that  the 
less  direct  and  concrete  knowledge  of  the 
matter  a  man  has,  the  more  weight  he 
lays  on  this  factor.  To  ascribe  immi- 
gration to  the  steamship  companies  is  a 
rhetorical  commonplace  of  the  kind  of 
speaker  who  tells  us  that  "the  immensity 
of  the  problem  palls  upon  the  patriot  who 
confronts  it."  (The  quotation  is  a  literal 
one.) 

In  the  old  days  the  agent  was  doubt- 
less active,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
government  gendarmes  were  arresting 
would-be  emigrants  who  had  no  passes 
and  turning  them  back.  Today  emigra- 
tion is  free,  except  for  certain  provisions 
to  insure  the  performance  of  military 
service,  and  passes  are  generally  little 
more  than  a  form ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  advertising  and  solicitation  are 
carefully  regulated.  Doubtless  even  to- 
day, however,  much  soliciting  is  done 
secretly.  The  opening  up  of  new  routes 
and  ports  of  embarkation  has  made  emi- 
gration easier.  Havre  and  Marseilles, 
Antwerp  and  Genoa,  besides  Dutch  and 
Belgian  ports,  get  part  of  the  lucrative 
business  of  shipping  emigrants. 

Where  the  circumstances  are  such 
as  to  produce  emigration  men  will  learn 
the  facts  and  act  on  them  in  the 
course  of  time,  even  if  advertising  be 
absolutely  excluded.  The  importance 
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of  the  emigration  agent  is  in  opening 
up  new  regions  which  are  ripe  for  emi- 
gration and  in  setting  the  ball  rolling. 
He  hastens  the  starting  and  makes 
smooth  the  course  of  the  avalanche ; 
he  is  not  responsible  for  more  than 
this.  Emigrants,  though  in  many  senses 
ignorant,  are  men  taught  shrewdness 
by  hard  lives,  and  they  are  venturing 
upon  a  very  costly  experiment.  They 
know  much  better  what  they  are  about 
than  Americans  generally  suppose.  The 
first  to  go  from  a  given  locality  at  home, 
the  first  to  try  a  new  district  here,  re- 
port their  experiences  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. All  but  a  comparatively  few 
pioneers  are  acting  on  advice  from  their 
forerunners. 

Look  at  our  immigration  figures  show- 
ing whether  or  not  immigrants  are  com- 
ing to  join  relatives  or  friends.  Even  the 
Bulgarian,  Servian  and  Russian  immigra- 
tion, so  largely  still  in  a  pioneer  stage, 
shows  only  ten  in  a  hundred  who  are  not 
coming  to  join  relatives  or  friends  al- 
ready here.  Among  the  older  immigrant 
nationalities  the  number  falls  to  between 
two  and  three  in  a  hundred.  This  is  a 
condition  not,  I  think,  commonly  realized. 

The  general  causes  at  work  are  intensi- 
fied at  given  places  and  at  given  times, 
by  all  sorts  of  occurrences.  A  flood,  a 
conflagration,  a  new  American  tariff,  an 
outbreak  of  phylloxera  in  the  vineyards, 
or  a  treaty  admitting  Italian  wine  at  a 
lower  rate — all  these  have  been  actual 
stimulants  of  Slavic  inflow.  As  in  any 
mass  movement,  the  individual  is  more 
conscious  of  the  purely  personal  and  spe- 
cial motives  which  have  moved  him  than 
of  the  general  causes  at  work.  Men  emi- 
grate to  avoid  family  friction,  to  escape 
a  scandal,  to  see  new  scenes,  to  join  rela- 
tives, because  others  have  gone,  and  for 
a  thousand  other  unclassifiable  reasons. 
It  still  remains  true  that  these  causes 
play  on  the  surface  of  the  stream  and  do 
not  give  it  its  bulk  of  energy  nor  its  di- 
rection. 

T  have  spoken  of  the  dislocation  of 
the  old  agrarian  economy  as  the  cause  of 
emigration.  But  this,  after  all,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  story.  The  causa  causarum 
is  a  broader  one.  The  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  all  economics  is  how  much  labor 


will  produce  a  given  product,  how  much 
product  a  given  output  of  labor  will  pro- 
duce. In  emigration  districts  things  are 
relatively  dear  in  terms  of  labor.  In 
America,  labor  is  relatively  dear  in 
terms  of  things.  Given  an  open  sluice- 
way, and  men  are  bound  to  pour  to  the 
place  where  land,  grain,  and  meat  cost 
least  in  terms  of  hours  of  human  energy. 

That  they  do  cost  less  in  America  is 
due  to  three  main  facts.  First,  America 
has  a  vast  wealth  of  comparatively  un- 
drained  natural  resources  including  above 
all  agricultural  land  and,  of  only  less  im- 
portance, metals,  minerals,  timber  and 
oil.  Second,  it  has  an  organization  of 
production  which  is  beyond  any  known  to 
history  until  the  present  era,  and  which 
is  today  equaled  perhaps  by  Germany 
alone.  This  rests  on  the  liberal  use  of 
machinery,  on  specialization  of  skill,  and 
on  elaborate  business  organization,  all  of 
which  are  impossible  in  industrially  back- 
ward countries.  Third,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  practically  feeling  no  military 
burden  ;  they  have  no  compulsory  service, 
and  in  the  general  prosperity  the  taxation 
for  military  affairs,  met  as  it  is  by  indi- 
rect taxes,  though  absolutely  large,  is 
scarcely  noticed. 

The  whole  situation  is  suggested  by  a 
passage  that  I  ran  across  in  an  article 
on  forestry  in  an  Austrian  encyclopedia. 
The  author  complained  of  the  shocking 
waste  of  woods  going  on  in  some  places. 
This  sometimes  went  so  far,  he  said,  that 
the  inhabitants  used  wood  to  build  fences, 
simply  to  save  the  trouble  of  having  the 
cows  herded.  What  should  we  think  of 
the  unthrift  of  an  American  farmer  who 
should  pay  an  able-bodied  person  to 
watch  one  or  two  cows  day  after  day, 
to  save  building  a  fence?  The  instance 
epitomizes  the  whole  situation, — relative- 
ly cheap  labor  against  relatively  cheap 
raw  material. 

What  is  patent  and  obvious  is.  of 
course,  the  money  expression  of  these 
facts.  Wages  are  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  1'ohemia  or  Galicia  or  Dal- 
matia.  Precisely  how  much  higher,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Complicated  forms 
of  payment  with  receipts  in  kind,  rights 
to  the  use  of  land,  free  milk,  or  fodder, 
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etc.,  confuse  it  at  one  end,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  living  at  the  other. 
Whatever  the  amount  of  the  difference 
there  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  important  one. 

The  other  chief  money  expression  of 
the  economic  ratios  of  the  countries  is 
the  price  of  land,  and  here  again  precise 
comparison  is  im- 
possible. But  it  is  not 
only  the  price  of 
land ;  it  is  its  availa- 
bility, its  plenty.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  repro- 
duce to  ourselves  the 
impression  which 
America  makes  on 
the  European ;  the 
sense  of  space,  of  op- 
portunity, of  a  very 
clamor  of  the  earth 
to  men  to  come  and 
use  it.  Our  talk  of 
congestion,  of  being 
overfilled  with 
hordes  of  foreigners, 
strikes  a  Polish 
priest,  let  us  say,  in 
a  country  parish, 
who  does  not  know 
the  East  Side  of 
New  York  which 
perhaps  dominates 
the  mind  of  the  writ- 
er, as  not  so  much 
ludicrous  as  hypo- 
critical. 

When  the  question 
is  asked  whether  the 
emigration  move- 
ment  is  to  be  regard- 


SLOVAK  PEASANT  COSTUMES. 


The  old  village  life  may  not  always 
be  sanitary  or  clean  or  moral,  but  it  is 
harmonious,  complete,  self-consistent. 
Sometimes  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
the  simple,  long-adjusted  conditions  seem 
of  supreme  value.  Sometimes  narrow- 
ness, suffering  and  degradation  seem  to 
outweigh  their  advantages  tenfold;  just 
as  on  the  other  side, 
.  the  American  side, 

one  sometimes  real- 
izes only  the  bright 
features,  and  again 
only  the  shadows  of 
our  tenement  and 
industrial  life.  But 
beautiful  or  degrad- 
ed, the  primitive  life 
is  doomed.  As 
household  arts  come 
into  contact  with  the 
world  of  competition 
and  factory  produc- 
tion, they  are  either 
blighted,  or  d  e- 
formed  into  sweated 
house-industries.  All 
the  old  -  world  rela- 
tions of  the  village 
are  changing  as  mod- 
ern agriculture  with 
capitalistic  methods 
gradually  replaces 
the  old  and  technic- 
ally wretched  peas- 
ant farming.  Edu- 
cation is  gradually 
drying  up  the  super- 
stitution,  and  with  it 
the  poetry.  Yet,  at 


These  girls  are  in  elaborate  holiday  dress      The  the    COSt    of    what    is 
ivhitt'    kerchief   covers   a    lace    cap,    the    little    em- 

ed  as  a  blessing  Or  a    broidered    border    of    which    shows    over    the    fore-  picturesque,       C  O  m  - 

-   and   floating   cap   ends  fort          intelligence 

and  morality  in- 
crease. The  change 
is  under  way,  and  the  emigration  to 
America  is  one  of  its  accompaniments. 
It  is  also  in  turn  an  accelerating  cause 
of  the  change.  Immigration  is  indeed  a 
part  of  that  great  leveling  and  fusing 
activity  which  is  one  side  of  the  historical 
process. 


curse,  one  must  first 
distinguish — a  bless- 
ing or  the  reverse  to 
whom?  And  if  one  begins  with  the  emi- 
grants themselves,  one  immediately  finds 
himself  trying  to  measure  incommensur- 
ables ;  to  weigh  the  relative  values  of 
things  which  everyone  will  estimate  vari- 
ously, and  which  the  same  person  will 
estimate  differently  in  different  moods. 


THEODORE   PARKER  AND  THE  WORK 
OF  SOCIAL  REFORM 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

MINISTER,  CHURCH  OF  THE  MESSIAH,  NEW  YORK 


The  year  1910  marks  the  one  hun 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  (Aug- 
ust 24,  1810),  and  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  (May  10,  1859),  of 
"the  great  American  preacher,"  Theo- 
dore Parker.  Meetings  have  been  held, 
or  are  to  be  held  in  the  near  future,  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, London,  Berlin,  Florence,  and 
other  cities  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
in  commemoration  of  these  events.  The- 
odore Parker  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant scholars  that  this  country  has  ever 
produced.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  who  ever  stood  in  an  American 
pulpit.  As  a  theologian  he  achieved  a 
reform  in  religious  thought  which  marks 
one  of  the  epochs  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican Christianity.  But  in  no  one  of  these 
capacities,  to  my  mind,  is  his  fame  so 
sure  to  be  immortal,  as  in  his  activity  as 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  prophetic 
social  reformers  this  country  has  ever 
seen.  It  is  as  a  student  of  social  con- 
ditions and  as  a  prophet  of  a  new  and 
better  society  that  I  desire  to  consider 
him  in  this  article.1 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Theodore  Parker  became  a 
social  reformer  not  because  of  inward 
temperament  or  outward  circumstance — 
not  because  he  was  captured  by  some  one 
great  cause,  as  Garrison,  for  example, 
was  captured  by  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
—but  because  he  believed  with  all  Jiis 
heart  and  soul  in  a  socialized  religion,  a~nd 
in  a  socialized  church  as  the  outward 
embodiment  of  that  religion.  To  his 
mind,  religion  was  a  living  thing,  and 
present,  therefore,  as  a  commanding  fac- 

>For  quotations,  see  new  Centenary  Edition  of 
Theodore  Parker's  Works,  now  In  course  of  pub- 
icatlon  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
H*i5i  «? n'i  ¥a™"  esPeclally  the  two  volumes  en- 
Social  Classes  In  a  Republic,  edited  bv 
Samuel.  A.  Eliot,  and  Sins  and  Safeguards  of 
Society  edited  by  Samuel  B.  Stewart,  f  D  400  to 
*.  ty  mal1  of  THE  SURVEY.  105  East  22d 
"ie&  *ew  York-  P°8tpa««l,  ll.lrf  per  volume,  or 
1.50  per  set. 
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tor  in  every  human  relation.  Wherever 
there  was  a  problem  involving  human 
life,  wherever  there  was  a  condition  af- 
fecting human  welfare,  wherever  there 
was  a  wrong  blasting  a  human  body, 
weakening  a  human  mind,  corrupting  a 
human  soul,  there  he  believed  was  a  re- 
ligious problem,  and  there,  consequently, 
did  he  see  the  church  involved  in  a  way 
which  made  impossible  any  escape  from 
its  awful  responsibility.  "The  religious 
faculty,''  said  Parker,  "is  the  natural 
ruler  in  all  the  commonwealth  of  man. 
Therefore  have  I  always  taught  the  su- 
premacy of  religion  and  its  commanding 
power  in  every  relation  of  life,  both  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  life  of  the 
state."  No  stronger  statement  of  his  in- 
terpretation of  a  socialized  religion,  and 
his  understanding  of  the  function  of  the 
socialized  church,  was  ever  given  than 
in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  his 
installation  as  minister  in  Boston  under 
the  title  of  The  True  Idea  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church.  Here  he  defined  his  con- 
ception of  the  work  of  the  church  in 
unforgettable  phrase,  and  struck  the  key- 
note of  all  his  subsequent  immortal  min- 
istry in  that  city.  The  church,  he  said, 
has  a  duty  which  it  owes  to  society  quite 
as  much  as  to  the  individual.  It  must 
concern  itself  with  politics,  industry,  and 
trade, — with  all  the  social  relations  of 
our  civilization.  The  church,  he  said, 
"should  be  a  means  of  reforming  the 
world  after  the  pattern  of  Christian 
ideas;  it  should  bring  the  sentiments, 
ideas,  actions  of  the  times  to  be  judged 
by  the  universal  standard, — should  meas- 
ure the  sins  of  commerce,  the  sins  of  the 
state,  by  the  everlasting  ideas  on  which 
alone  is  based  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
The  Christian  church,"  he  continued, 
"should  lead  the  civilization  of  the  age 
.  .  .  it  should  lead  the  way  in  all 
moral  enterprises,  in  every  work  which 
aims  directly  at  the  welfare  of  men. 
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.  .  .  Its  sacraments  should  be  great 
works  of  reform,  institutions  for  the 
comfort  and  culture  of  men.  Its  one 
great  end  should  be  the  building  of  a 
state  where  there  was  honorable  work 
for  every  hand,  bread  for  all  mouths, 
clothing  for  all  backs,  culture  for  every 
mind,  and  love  and  faith  in  every  heart." 
And  then  Parker  proceeded  to  compare 
this  ideal  achievement  of  the  church 
with  things  as  they  actually  are.  "Here 
are  the  needy,  who  ask  for  justice  more 
than  charity."  Here  are  the  beggars  and 
paupers,  the  ten- 
ants of  our  jails 
and  the  victims  of 
vice  in  our  towns, 
who  condemn  our 
civilization.  Here 
are  the  poor,  and 
the  ignorant,  and 
the  neglected  who 
swarm  like  ver- 
min all  about  us. 
Worst  of  all,  here 
are  "three  million 
brothers  of  ours 
in  bondage,  the 
hopeless  sufferers 
of  a  savage  doom, 
the  slaves  of  a 
Christian  repub- 
lic." What  do 
these  conditions 
show,  he  says,  if 
not  that  "the 
churches  have 
not  done  their 
duty?"  And  yet, 
"in  the  midst  of 
all  these  wrongs 

and  sins,  amid  popular  ignorance,  pauper- 
ism, crime,  and  war,  and  slavery,  too, 
there  are  those,"  said  Parker,  "who  tell 
us  that  the  church  should  say  nothing, 
and  do  nothing,  nothing  for  the  good  of 
such  as  feel  the  wrong,  nothing  to  save 
them  who  do  the  wrong? — If  I  thought 
so,"  cried  Parker,  in  one  of  the  noblest 
sentiments  which  ever  came  from  his  in- 
spired lips,  "I  would  never  enter  the 
church  but  once  again,  and  then  to  bow 
my  shoulders  to  their  manliest  work — 
to  heave  down  its  strong  pillars,  arch 
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and  dome  and  roof  and  wall,  steeple  and 
tower,  though  like  Samson,  I  buried  my- 
self under  the  ruins  of  that  temple  which 
profaned  the  worship  of  God  most  high. 
I  would  do  this  in  the  name  of  man;  in 
the  name  of  Christ  I  would  do  it;  yes, 
in  the  dear  and  blessed  name  of  God." 

In  view  of  such  an  utterance  as  this 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Theodore 
Parker  felt  it  his  duty  as  a  minister  of 
religion  to  serve  every  social  reform 
movement  of  his  time.  In  the  words 
of  Wendell  Phillips,  "No  man  lifted  a 
hand  anywhere 
for  truth  and 
right  who  did  not 
look  on  Theodore 
Parker  as  a  fel- 
low laborer.  No 
man  anywhere 
hoped  for  a 
nobler  future  for 
human  kind  who 
did  not  regard  his 
pulpit  as  the  stone 
on  which  to  plant 
his  feet."  Parker 
preached  against 
intemperance  at  a 
time  when  the 
liquor  traffic  was 
still  respectable, 
and  even  churches 
did  not  refuse  to 
share  in  its  tainted 
profits.  He  was 
a  foremost  cham- 
pion of  popular 
education,  and 
was  an  eager  and 
untiring  advocate 

of  those  great  educational  reforms  of 
Horace  Mann  which  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
American  civilization.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  ardent  leaders  of 
the  great  movement  for  the  emancipation 
of  women.  In  an  age  when  the  peace 
movement  was  a  universal  topic  of  pub- 
lic ridicule,  he  exposed  the  horrors  of 
war,  showing  its  enormous  cost  in  money 
and  men  and  the  havoc  it  wrought  in 
public  and  private  virtue ;  and  he  lost  no 
opportunity  to  denounce  a  call  to  arms 
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for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. He  condemned  the  penal  legis- 
lation of  the  time,  declaring  that  "our 
whole  method  of  punishing  crime  is  a 
false  one,  of  which  little  good  can 
come."  Long  before  there  were  any 
prison  reform  associations  such  as  we 
have  all  about  us  today,  he  called  for 
such  a  re-writing  of  prison  legislation  and 
such  a  reform  of  prison  administration 
as  would  "save  the  criminal"  and  not 
"still  further  debase  and  destroy"  him. 
He  exposed  the  perils  of  great  wealth 
and  warned  against  the  inordinate  love 
of  riches.  Again  and  again  did  he  de 
nounce  the  ruthless  business  practices  of 
his  time — "the  tyranny  of  the  rich  over 
the  thriving  and  the  poor" — and  prophe- 
sy with  unerring  accuracy  the  advent 
of  that  monstrous  money-power  which  in 
our  own  age  is  threatening  the  stability 
of  the  republic.  Constantly  did  he 
preach  upon  the  conditions  of  labor,  de- 
ploring the  growing  trend  of  industrial 
development  which  reduced  the  many 
to  the  condition  of  bond  servants  of  the 
few.  He  proclaimed,  in  an  age  to  which 
the  message  was  strange  and  perilous, 
the  rights  of  labor,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  readjustment  between  capital  and  la- 
bor. Sixty  years  before  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey,  he  declared,  "There  must  be  a 
great  sin  somewhere  in  that  state  of  so- 
ciety which  allows  one  man  to  waste  day 
and  night  in  dissipation  and  riot,  con- 
suming the  bread  of  whole  families, 
while  from  others,  equally  well-gifted 
and  faithful,  it  demands  twelve,  or  six- 
teen, or  even  eighteen  hours  of  hard 
work  out  of  the  twenty-four, — and  then 
leaves  the  man  so  weary  and  worn  that 
he  is  capable  of  nothing  but  sleep." 
Above  all  else  did  he  give  himself  to  a 
study  of  the  wretchedness  and  poverty 
which  even  then  were  the  hideous  ac- 
companiments of  city  life.  He  preached 
on  Poverty,  on  the  Perishing  Classes, 
and  on  the  Dangerous  Classes  of  our 
civilization.  Fifty  years  before  tin-re 
was  any  congestion  exhibit  he  exposed 
the  conditions  of  living  in  the  Boston 
slums,  and  denounced  the  wealth  which 
was  accumulated  from  social  oppression 
of  this  kind.  Fifty  years  before  there 
were  any  tenement  laws  or  tenement 


commissions,  he  denounced  the  tenement 
houses  and  called  for  their  removal  by 
social  action.  Fifty  years  before  there 
were  any  such  things  as  tuberculosis 
clinics,  or  milk  kitchens,  or  free  dispen- 
saries, he  called  attention  to  the  alarm- 
ing death  rate  among  the  poor,  and  de- 
scribed this  as  a  social  crime.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  proclaim  that  poverty 
was  a  matter  which  concerned  the  church 
as  something  more  than  an  opportunity 
for  charity,  pointing  out  that  here  was 
a  chance  for  the  establishment  of  that 
social  justice  which  was  the  dream  of  all 
the  prophets  and  constituted  the  mission 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

More  interesting  to  my  mind,  however, 
than  Parker's  identification  with  these 
movements,  are  the  ideas  of  social  re- 
form which  he  put  forth,  many  of  which 
anticipated,  to  an  amazing  degree,  the 
working  conceptions  of  our  own  day. 
Fifty  years  have  passed  since  Parker's 
death — sixty  years  since  the  greatest  era 
of  his  preaching, — but  many  of  his  ut- 
terances sound  like  those  of  the  social 
leaders  of  the  present  hour.  Let  me 
point  out  some  instances  which  have  im- 
pressed this  upon  my  mind. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  the 
new  social  attitude  toward  drunkenness. 
The  modern  charity  worker  has  come 
within  a  few  years  to  the  point  of  re- 
garding the  drunkard  not  as  a  criminal 
but  as  an  invalid,  as  a  person  afflicted 
not  with  sin  but  with  disease.  And  one 
of  the  most  valuable  constructive  sug- 
gestions which  have  come  from  this  new 
interpretation  of  this  social  evil,  is  the 
idea  that  society  should  establish  hospi- 
tals for  the  drunkard.  In  his  sermon  on 
the  Mercantile  Classes,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Parker  urges  that  society 
ought  "to  found  houses  of  cure  for 
drunkenness,"  and  he  repeats  this  sug- 
gestion in  his  sermon  on  the  Perishing 
Classes. 

In  the  great  work  of  prison  reform, 
Theodore  Parker  anticipated  all  of  the 
work  which  is  now  being  done  by  our 
national  and  international  prison  asso- 
ciations. His  sermons  are  full  of  the 
idea  that  "our  whole  prison  method  of 
punishing  crimes  is  a  false  one,  that  but 
little  good  comes  of  it,  or  can  come  of 
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it."  "A  jail,"  he  says,  "as  a  mere  house 
of  punishment  for  offense  ought  to  have 
no  place  in  an  enlightened  people.  It 
ought  to  be  a  moral  hospital  where  the 
offender  is  kept  until  he  is  cured."  And 
again  he  points  out  that  the  "jail  as  now 
administered  is  a  practical  teacher  of 
violence  and  wrong,"  and  he  condemns 
that  policy  which  aims  "to  terrify  and 
subject  the  criminal,  and  not  to  convince, 
reform,  encourage  and  bless  him."  And 
he  sums  up  the  whole  matter  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  Dangerous  Classes  by  citing 
a  wealth  of  statistics  to  prove  that  our 
prisons  make  criminals,  and  do  not  re- 
form them  as  they  should.  Remarka- 
ble also  are  some  of  the  constructive 
suggestions  which  he  makes  for  the  im- 
provement of  society's  treatment  of  the 
criminal.  The  juvenile  court  for  juve- 
nile offenders  is  considered  one  of  the 
reforms  of  the  last  dozen  years,  and  yet 
in  Parker's  sermon  on  Moral  Conditions 
he  speaks  of  juvenile  offenders  as  a 
class  apart,  to  be  treated  differently  from 
the  other  criminals  who  come  for  trial 
into  our  courts  of  law.  Again,  we  are 
moving  very  rapidly  today  to  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  indeterminate  sentence.  This 
is  already  in  practice  in  many  of  our  re- 
formatories, and  many  sociologists  are 
advocating  its  general  extension  to  all 
penitentiaries.  Theodore  Parker,  sixty 
years  ago,  advocated  just  this  practice, 
as  is  shown  by  his  statement  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  Dangerous  Classes — "It 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  method  of 
keeping  the  criminal  a  definite  time  and 
then  discharging  him  whether  made  bet- 
ter or  worse  is  a  mistake." — A  recent 
copy  of  THE  SURVEY  contained  an  inter- 
esting article  describing  the  work  of  a 
new  Legal  Aid  Society  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  It  was  pointed  out  in  this  article 
that  the  secretary  of  this  society  had  ad- 
vocated something  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, namely,  that  the  state  should  em- 
ploy not  only  a  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  people,  but  also  a  defending  attor- 
ney for  the  accused.  Most  of  us,  I  have 
no  doubt,  thought  this  a  wholly  novel 
idea,  and  yet,  in  Parker's  sermon  on 
the  Dangerous  Classes,  he  advocates  this 
very  action  by  the  state. 


In  our  modern  attempts  to  grapple 
with  the  social  problem  we  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  wrong  principles  of 
taxation  lie  at  the  root  of  many  of  our 
difficulties.  We  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  our  whole  policy  of  indi- 
rect taxation  is  a  monstrous  injustice, 
and  that  no  reform  is  more  imperative 
at  the  present  time  than  such  a  readjust- 
ment of  our  taxes  that  the  poor  may  be 
relieved  of  oppression,  and  the  rich  may 
be  made  to  bear  the  burden  which  they 
can  and  ought  to  carry.  The  most  re- 
cent illustration  of  the  great  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  men's  ideas  on 
this  subject  is  given  us  by  the  recent  bud- 
get legislation  in  England,  which  is 
rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  epoch- 
making  events  of  the  twentieth  century. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  all  of  this 
matter  was  perfectly  clear  to  Theodore 
Parker  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
In  his  sermon  on  the  Mercantile  Classes 
he  defines  indirect  taxation  of  every 
kind  in  so  many  words  as  a  system  of 
taxing  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich,  and  he  arraigns  the  mercantile 
classes  in  scathing  terms  for  their  sup- 
port of  this  system,  and  their  unyielding 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
direct  taxation. 

Parker's  whole  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty,  to  which  he  constantly 
gave  his  attention  in  his  sermons  and 
addresses,  is  one  of  amazing  clearness. 
He  saw  the  causes  of  poverty  as  few  peo- 
ple even  today  have  seen  them,  and  he 
laid  down  principles  for  the  amelioration 
of  poverty  as  they  are  only  just  now  be- 
ginning to  be  laid  down  by  the  leading 
social  workers  of  our  day.  Thus  he  de- 
clared without  reservation  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  was  the  fault  of  society, 
and  not  of  the  individuals  concerned,  a 
doctrine  recently  set  forth  by  Edward  T. 
Devine  in  his  book  entitled  Misery  and 
Its  Causes.  "The  poor,"  said  Parker,  "are 
ignorant  and  wretched  and  vicious  not 
from  chance,  but  from  necessity.  .  .  . 
They  are  neglected,  wronged,  oppressed, 
and  therefore  poor.  .  .  .  Here  are 
the  sons  of  the  poor,  vagrant  in  your 
streets  and  shut  out  by  their  misery 
from  the  culture  of  the  age.  Here  are 
the  daughters  of  the  poor,  cast  out  and 
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abandoned,  training  up  for  a  life  of 
shame  and  affliction,  and  coming  early  to 
a  miserable  end.  Here  are  the  poor, 
daughters  and  sons,  excluded  from  the 
refining  influences  of  modern  life,  and 
therefore  ignorant,  wretched,  hungry, 
hopelessly  wallowing  in  death.  It  is  not 
God's  will,"  he  cries,  "that  the  rich  be 
spared  and  the  poor  die,"  and  he  points 
out  what  we  are  beginning  to  see  to- 
day with  such  despair,  that  there  are 
millions  of  persons  "permanently  poor 
whom  one  year  finds  wanting  and  the 
next  year  leaves  no  better  off — men  who 
live,  as  we  say,  from  hand  to  mouth,  but 
whose  hand  and  mouth  are  often  empty." 
The  world  has  grown  rich  and  refined, 
but  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  those  who 
thus  continue  poor  and  ignorant.  "One 
cannot  but  think,"  he  continues,  "in 
view  of  the  suffering  of  others  in  the 
world,  that  most  of  it  is  the  fault  of 
some  one." — And  then  he  passes  on  to 
that  wonderful  statement  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Perishing  Classes,  so  closely  par- 
allel to  the  equally  remarkable  statement 
in  Dr.  Devine's  Misery  and  Its  Causes, 
wherein  he  declares  that  drunkenness 
and  improvidence  and  vice  are  not  the 
•causes  of  poverty,  but  poverty  itself  the 
cause  of  these  ills.  So  long,  he  declares, 
as  there  is  inevitable  misery  like  the 
present  pauperism,  so  long  as  men  are 
wretched  and  without  hope,  there  will  be 
drunkenness.  Furthermore,  he  says,  it 
must  be  confessed,  after  making  due  al- 
lowance, that  much  of  the  recklessness 
of  the  poor  comes  inevitably  from  their 
circumstances,  from  their  despair  of  ever 
being  comfortable  except  for  a  moment 
at  a  time.  "Drunkenness  will  be  com- 
mon among  the  outcast  and  miserable  so 
long  as  poverty  continues.  For  that  con- 
tinuance it  is  not  these  perishing  classes, 
but  the  strong  that  are  responsible  be- 
fore God." — Society  is  responsible  for 
poverty  and  all  that  comes  from  poverty 
since  "it  has  never  seriously  sought  to 
prevent  it,  perhaps  has  not  been  con- 
scious of  the  fact."  And  what  does 
Parker  declare  must  be  done  in  the  face 
of  this  stupendous  problem  of  poverty? 
Like  all  wise  leaders  of  our  time,  he 
speaks  with  scorn  of  the  charity  and  phil- 
anthropy which  are  popular  among  the 


so-called  respectable  classes  of  society. 
What  we  want  is  not  charity  but  justice. 
''Though  there  is  so  much  charity  which 
alleviates  the  needs  of  poverty,"  says 
Parker,  "there  is  little  of  the  justice 
which  removes  the  causes  of  poverty." 
''We  want,"  he  says  again,  "the  justice 
which  prevents  the  causes,  and  not  the 
charity  which  palliates  the  ends.  So- 
ciety," he  continues,  "is  not  Christian  in 
form  or  spirit,"  and  therefore  society 
must  be  remade  that  the  evils  of  its  pres- 
ent organization  may  be  done  away  with. 
"A  reform  in  this  matter  will  be  perma- 
nent," he  declares  as  his  basic  principle 
of  reform,  "only  through  a  deeper  and 
wider  reform"  in  the  social  organism. 

Parker's  radical  treatment  of  poverty 
was  paralleled  by  an  equally  radical 
treatment  of  wealth.  What  could  be 
more  fitting  even  in  our  own  day  than 
such  an  utterance  as  this,  drawn  from  his 
sermon  on  Moral  Conditions?  "I  do  not 
believe  that  the  disparity  now  existing 
between  the  wealth  of  men  has  its  origin 
in  human  nature,  and  therefore  is  to  last 
forever;!  do  not  believe  that  it  is  just 
and  right  that  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  people  in  the  nation  should  own  more 
than  ten-twentieths  of  the  property  of 
the  nation.  There  is  a  profound  con- 
viction in  the  hearts  of  men  that  things 
are  wrong,  and  that  there  must  be  an 
ideal  right  for  the  actual  wrong."  Plain- 
ly there  is  a  clear  recognition  in  Parker's 
mind  that  we  must  have  a  readjustment 
of  the  social  organization  in  such  form 
that  wealth  and  poverty  shall  alike  be 
abolished,  and  men  be  saved  from  the 
corrupting  luxury  of  the  one  as  well  as 
from  the  squalid  wretchedness  of  the 
other. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  an- 
ticipation of  modern  social  thought 
which  Theodore  Parker  ever  offered, 
and  the  most  truly  constructive  sugges- 
tion which  ever  came  from  his  mind, 
was  his  whole  treatment  of  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  society.  We  are  to- 
day just  emerging  from  an  age  of  indi- 
vidualism which  was  characterized  by  a 
doctrine  so  comfortable  to  those  who  are 
prosperous  and  happy,  that  life  is  what 
we  make  it;  that  the  individual  is  mas- 
ter over  his  environment :  and  that  if  con- 
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ditions  conquer  him  it  is  because  of  his 
own  inner  weakness  or  depravity.     To- 
day this  individualism  stands  wholly  dis- 
credited, and  our  best  and  wisest  social 
thinkers  are  telling  us  that  the  individual 
is  today  made  by  society  and  not  society 
by  the  individual;  that  with  few  excep- 
tions men  are  the  victims  of  inexorable 
conditions  and,  therefore,  that  the  only 
way  in  which  to  change  men  is  to  change 
the  conditions   which  mould  them.      In 
the  very   heyday  of   this   individualistic 
age,    Theodore    Parker   anticipated   our 
modern  social  thought.      "Will  a  white 
lily  grow  in  a  common  sewer ;  can  you 
bleach  linen  in  a  tan-pit?     Yes,  as  soon 
as  you  can  rear  a  virtuous  population 
under  such  circumstances.      Go  to  any 
state  prison  in  the  land,  and  you  shall 
find  that  seven-eighths   of   the   convicts 
came  from  this  perishing  class,  brought 
there  by  crimes  over  which  they  had  no 
control;  crimes  which  would  have  made 
you  and  me  thieves  and  pirates.      The 
characters  of   such  men  are  made   for 
them,  far  more  than  by  them.     There  is 
no  more  vice,   perhaps,  born   into   that 
class ;  they  have  no  more  "inherited  sin" 
than  any  other  class  in  the  land ;  all  the 
difference,  then,  between  the  morals  and 
manners  of  rich  and  poor,  is  the  result 
of  education  and  circumstances."       He 
divides   all   wrongdoers    into   two   great 
classes.      First,  he  says,  "there  are  the 
foes  of  society — men  who  are  criminals 
in  soul,  born  criminals  who  have  a  bad 
nature."      This  class,  he  points  out,  is 
always  very  small.    Indeed,  in  the  Mass- 
achusetts of  his  day  he  estimates  that 
there  are  probably  not  as  many  as  250 
men  "who  by  nature  are  incapable  of  at- 
taining the  average  morality  of  the  race, 
not  so  many  born  foes  of  society,  as  are 
born  blind  or  deaf."    In  the  second  place 
— and  this  number  includes  all  wrong- 
doers not  included  in  this  very  small  first 
class,  "there  are  the  victims  of  society" 
. — men   who   go   wrong   "from    circum- 
stances which  may  be  ascertained,  guard- 
ed against,  mitigated,  and  at  last  over- 
come and  removed.      The  causes  of  a 
crime  lie  outside  of  them  more  than  in 
them.     They  are  the  victims  and  not  the 
foes  of  society."      And  then  he  applies 
this  principle  to  the  people  whom  he  was 


addressing:  "Take  away  your  property, 
your  home,  your  friends,  the  respect  of 
respectable  men;   take  away   what  you 
have  received   from  education,   intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  religious ;  and  how  much 
better  would  the  best  of  you  be  than  the 
men  who  will  tomorrow  be  huddled  off 
to  jail,  for  crimes  committed  in  a  dram- 
shop today?      The  circumstances  which 
have    kept    you    temperate,    industrious, 
respectable  would  have  made  nine-tenths 
of  the  men  in  jail  as  good  men  as  you 
are."     "The  best  among  you,"  he  con- 
tinues, "would  have  become  lost  to  vir- 
tue if  abandoned,  turned  out  in  child- 
hood into  the  streets  to  herd  with  the 
weakest  of  men.     Somebody  says  there 
are   organic   sins   in   society   which   no- 
body is  to  blame  for;  but,  by  the  sins 
which  are  organized  in  society,  vagrant 
children    are    training    up    to    become 
thieves,  pirates,  or  marauders."    And  he 
asks   the   eternal   question,    "Who   is   it 
that  organizes  these  sins?"     Looking  at 
the  conditions  amid  which  most  people 
are  forced  to  live,  he  cries  out,  "I  won- 
der at  the   fewness  of  crimes  and  not 
their  multitude,  and  I  must  say  that  if 
goodness    and    piety    did    not    bear    a 
greater  proportion  to  the  whole  develop- 
ment of   the  poor   than  the  rich,   their 
crimes  would  be  tenfold."     And  if  the 
individual  is  thus  made  by  society,  what 
is  to  be  done  for  the  reform  of  the  in- 
dividual?      The  answer,   of   course,   is 
inevitable.    "All  reform  and  alleviation," 
said    Parker,    "must   begin  by   mending 
men's  circumstances,  though,  of  course, 
it  must  not  end  there.     Expect  no  im- 
provement in  men  that  are  hungry,  naked 
and  cold.    The  removal  of  our  ills  must 
be  brought  about  by  a  great  change  in 
the  form  and  the  spirit  of  society.    What 
we  want  is-  the  application  of  Christianity 
to  social  life,   nothing  else   will  do  the 
work." 

Such  are  some  of  the  forward-looking 
sentiments  and  ideas  of  this  great  preach- 
er of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  stupendous  industrial  civiliza- 
tion of  our  day,  with  its  appalling  social 
problems,  had  scarcely  begun  in  his  time. 
Boston,  which  was  the  field-laboratory 
of  his  investigations,  was  almost  a  vil- 
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lage  as  compared  with  the  cities  of  this 
age.  It  is  almost  amusing,  to  find  him, 
in  one  of  his  public  addresses,  express- 
ing his  horror  at  the  congestion  which 
made  it  possible  for  thirty-seven  persons 
to  live  together  under  a  single  roof.  But 
he  saw,  with  the  clear  vision  of  the  true 
prophet,  the  problems  which  were  inex- 
tricably involved  in  the  industrial  devel- 


opments of  which  he  saw  the  beginnings ; 
and  more  than  any  other  man  of  his 
time,  perhaps,  he  formulated  the  solu- 
tions which  only  today  are  slowly  finding 
general  acceptance.  Parker's  works, 
now  given  to  the  world  in  the  beautiful 
and  definitive  Centenary  Edition,  are 
deserving  of  the  careful  study  of  every 
student  of  the  modern  social  problem. 
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The  question  "how  to  save  girls  who 
have  fallen"  shows  forth  in  its  phrasing 
three,  interesting,  useful,  and  withal  ex- 
asperating tendencies  of  the  human 
mind — the  tendencies  to  use  stock  ideas, 
to  overemphasize  acquired  ideas,  and  to 
substitute  types  for  class-ideas.  To  our 
own  very  human  minds,  as  we  read  the 
phrase,  the  words  are  a  settled  euphem- 
ism for  a  problem  too  terrible  to  state 
literally.  To  us  a  "fallen  woman"  or  a 
"bad  girl"  is  one  whose  whole  nature  is 
warped  and  unlovely;  her  desires  are 
merged  into  one  desire  and  that  an  uncon- 
trolled perversion  of  a  sacred  function; 
her  interests  are  similarly  simple,  every- 
thing feeds  her  self-gratification ;  she  can 
never  take  up  the  natural  life  of  varied 
impulse  and  interest,  of  unselfish  affec- 
tion and  activity.  To  "save"  such  a  per- 


son means  to  draw  her  soul  by  repentance 
from  the  awful  eternal  consequences  of 
her  wicked  way  of  life. 

Yet  the  words  themselves  convey  no 
such  dread  thoughts.  To  save  a  child 
which  has  fallen,  merely  means  to  pick  it 
up,  give  it  necessary  restoratives  if  it  is 
stunned  or  weakened,  and  put  it  into  the 
care  of  someone  who  understands  such 
cases — a  good  doctor  or  nurse  or  mother. 

The  dire  meanings  which  we  read  into 
the  gentle,  kindly  words  of  this  title, 
come  to  us  from  our  racial  experience. 
We  have  seized  upon  this  phrase  to  rep 
resent  a  stock  idea  created'  by  our  racial 
need.  The  human  race  needed  to  abhor 
sexual  irregularity  in  women.  The  ra- 
tional judgment  of  strong  individual 
leaders  became  the  acquired  ideas  of  the 
average  mind  and  quickly  swelled  into 
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A  COMMON  SUMMER  EVENING   SCENIC. 

The  picture  shows  the  quadrangle  and  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Girls  at  Hudson,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  Hudson  river  and  the  hills  beyond. 


unreasoned  prejudice. 

First  one  typical  phrase  and  then  an- 
other, through  history,  has  been  used  to 
express  the  racial  dread  of  women  who 
misuse  their  organs  of  reproduction. 
This  modern  phrase,  "fallen  woman,"  re- 
placed the  brutal  "harlot"  and  "wanton" 
of  an  earlier  generation.  It  is  our  in- 
heritance from  loving  hearts,  smitten 
with  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  others, 
who  first  suspected  that  a  "harlot"  might 
not  be  "wanton."  She  might  not  have 
chosen  her  course.  Perhaps  she  had  only 
slipped  and  "fallen."  They  would  try  to 
"save"  her.  Having  no  scientific  habit 
of  thought  or  observation,  they  acted 
noon  their  own  impressions  and  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  causes  of  her  errancy,  and 
they  tried  the  only  means  of  reclamation 
which  occurred  to  them. 

But  the  public  mind  remained  the 
same,  and  "fallen  woman"  speedily  came 
to  mean  exactly  what  the  harsher  words 
had  meant  before  it.  The  phrase  ex- 
pressed a  type,  a  necessary  stock  idea. 
To  its  originators  it  expressed  merely 
a  class.  But  the  average  human  mind 
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always  tends  to  reduce  each  class  to  a 
type.  The  type  is  a  convenience.  It  is 
never  an  accurate  picture,  and  can  be  use- 
ful only  to  its  possessor,  never  to  its  ob- 
ject. Of  course,  no  human  creature  ever 
becomes  a  type.  A  man  by  becoming  a 
clergyman  does  not  thereby  throw  off  all 
characteristics  but  those  which  distin- 
guish clergymen  from  others,  (though  his 
flock  inevitably  expect  it  of  him)  ;  a  wom- 
an who  writes  is  not  therefore  precluded 
from  a  capacity  to  sew  and  cook,  (aston- 
ished though  her  friends  always  are  that 
she  is  not!)  Yet  we  habitually  observe 
classes  and  immediately  think  of  them 
as  castes ;  the  class  idea  promptly  be- 
comes a  type,  represented  by  a  phrase — 
such  as  "the  fallen  woman."  the  "bad 
girl."  But  the  conception  does  not  fit  a 
piece  of  human  nature.  It  describes  a 
type.  It  is  merely  such  a  thing  as  we 
create  always  in  our  minds  when  we  wish 
for  our  own  convenience  to  represent  a 
class. 

It  is  almost  world-old,  it  is  certainly 
as  old  as  civilization,  this  race-created 
notion  that  girls  who  have  gone  wrrong 
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cannot  be  brought  right.  Common  ex- 
perience has  disproved  it  innumerable 
times  for  each  generation.  Yet  the  no- 
tion still  lingers  in  the  general  mind. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  since  monoga- 
my became  the  accepted  ideal  of  our 
portion  of  the  globe,  a  large  proportion 
of  "fallen"  girls  have  every  year  been 
safely  married,  become  mothers  quite  as 
good  as  the  ordinary,  and  had  husbands 
quite  as  faithful  as  the  husbands  of  their 
neighbors.  Yet  most  men,  especially 
policemen  and  police  justices,  have  a 
customary  and  unquestioning  conviction 
that  "fallen"  girls  are  saturated  with  the 
consequence  of  their  sexual  misuse  and 
•cannot  be  penetrated  with  other  interests. 
This  is  largely  because  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  such  girls  do  slip  into  habitual 
misbehavior.  And  they  are  the  portion 
most  conspicuous  to  policemen  and  police 
justices  and  to  many  other  men,  for  it  is 
these  girls  who  become  permanent  mem- 
bers of  a  class  which  no  man  honors  but 
many  men  use.  This  is  the  class  which 
is  distinct  and  picturesque,  and  upon  it 
the  old  idea  persists  as  a  type.  Strong 
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men,  individual  leaders  of  long  past  gen- 
erations, gradually  created  this  type-idea, 
in  trying  to  instruct  and  protect  the 
women  of  their  own  families.  Well- 
guarded,  domestic,  innocent  women  fol- 
lowing these  leaders  adopted  it  and  in 
them  it  became  an  unreasoning  prejudice, 
because  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  actual  creature  whose  existence  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  which  created  the  type. 

In  days  when  almost  all  men  were  in- 
continent, innocent  women  needed  out- 
ward show  of  protection,  and  seldom  had 
in  themselves  the  hardy  temperament  nec- 
essary to  moving  about  freely.  But  in 
our  generation,  so  many  men  have  high 
standards  of  honor  and  continence  that 
they  enforce  a  public  show  of  their  stand- 
ards upon  almost  all  men.  These  men 
thus  constitute  a  public  guard  for  women 
and  their  presence  has  created  a  public 
conduct  which  makes  it  possible  for 
women  to  go  about  alone  uninjured  and 
unsuspected.  Consequently,  many  well- 
guarded,  domestic  and  innocent  women 
are  able  to  become  informed  by  their 
own  observation  about  the  actual  "fallen 
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girl."  These  women  now  reject  the 
type,  not  because  the  basic  idea  is  wrong, 
but  because  in  educational  work  one 
must  not  think  in  types  at  all ;  one  must 
think  in  human  terms  of  human  indi- 
viduals. The  stock  idea,  however,  which 
created  the  type,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
right;  it  springs  from  a  racial  need,  to 
wit :  wherever  women  permit  their  bodies 
to  be  used  for  the  purposeless  exercise 
of  the  reproductive  function,  there  life 
for  the  advancement  of  the  race  be- 
comes impossible.  Of  course,  if  we  are 
to  have  happy,  serene  homes  where  boys 
can  grow  up  well-protected  and  trained 
to  an  increasingly  better  manhood  than 
their  fathers',  and  where  girls  can 
develop  safely,  then  women  must  keep 
their  bodies  for  motherhood,  and  for 
motherhood  protected  by  all  devisable 
safeguards  from  the  possibility  of  a  hus- 
band's defection  and  a  father's  disap- 
pearance ;  protected,  too,  from  the  moth- 
er's own  possible  restlessness  and  de- 
sertion. A  girl  must  remain  a  virgin 
until  she  becomes  a  wife.  She  must  be 
made  to  abhor  any  other  thought.  She 
must  realize  that  if  she  does  not  remain 
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pure,  she  is  no  longer  in  the  company 
of  valuable  women.  She  has  fallen  and 
become  unfit  for  her  proper  uses,  unfit 
for  honor  and  praise.  Hence  the  op- 
posed types  of  the  Pure  and  the  SinfuL 
Hence,  the  lurid  color  given  to  the  type 
of  a  "bad  woman."  The  race  could! 
never  have  advanced  without  this  belief. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  life.  It 
is  herein  absolutely  right.  The  difficulty 
of  it  for  our  present  purpose  is  that  it  irr 
no  way  helps  to  solve  the  question  of 
what  can  be  done  for  the  girl  who  has 
failed,  for  any  cause,  to  remain  unspot- 
ted, or  who  is  on  the  path  to  failure. 
Our  question  is  how  to  save  girls.  This 
is  an  educational,  individual  question — 
not  a  racial  need. 

The  conventional  conception  not  only 
does  not  help  to  solve  this  question,  but 
it  confuses  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
sincerely  trying  to  solve  it.  This  trouble- 
some fact  was  shown  plainly  when  the 
conclusions  which  form  the  bulk  of  this 
article  were  presented  (in  much  these 
same  words)  to  two  or  three  hundred 
workers  in  charities  and  correction.  To 
the  men  in  the  audience  the  aspect  pre- 
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sented  and  the  explanation  given,  appar- 
ently seemed  wholly  new — almost  revolu- 
tionary. To  the  women  they  seemed  fa- 
miliar, but  until  then  unspoken  and  even 
unthought.  Yet  everyone  felt  the  view 
to  be  valid.  The  tyranny  of  phrases  and 
of  types — of  "stock  ideas" — had  been 
upon  them  all  until  then — not  from 
choice  or  perversitv,  not  from  annoyance 
or  cold-heartedness,  but  because  of  the 
power  of  racial  ideas  when  they  express 
a  racial  need,  though  never  so  grossly 
and  stupidly. 

'1  his  stock  idea  had  sprung  from  racial 
need.  Society's  demand  had  impressed 
itself  upon  the  common  mind. 

Society,  however,  following  merely 
the  racial  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
considers  only  consequences,  and  seeks 
prevention.  It  does  not  interest  itself  in 
causes  and  cures.  The  cause  and  the 
cure  are  of  interest  to  individuals  who 
have  suffered,  or  to  other  individuals  who 
have  pitied  their  sufferings,  and  to  others 
still  who  see  that  the  race  will  not  reach 
final  prevention  except  by  the  study  of 
causes  and  the  devising  of  cures.  But 
causes  and  cures  are  not  discerned  by 
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instinct — studying  and  devising  are  done 
by  the  mind. 

We  must  observe  and  think  if  we 
would  save  girls.  First  we  must  observe 
the  causes  of  wrong-doing. 

Definitions  of  crime  and  wrong-doing 
have  always  been  made  in  the  interests 
of  society  as  a  whole,  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  consequences  to  society.  Pros- 
titution has  been  deeply  condemned  be- 
cause of  its  ill  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  Ethically,  this  and  all 
other  lapses  from  sexual  rectitude  are 
regarded  with  the  extremes!  abhorrence. 
Legally,  it  has  never  been  brought  within 
.the  same  ban  as  murder  and  theft  be- 
cause the  harm  it  does  is  not  immediate 
and  obvious.  When  murder  or  theft  is 
committed,  the  persons  harmed  object 
always  and  openly.  It  is  not  so  with 
sex-abuse :  here  the  harm  is  gradual  and 
often  remote,  while  the  injured  persons. 
the  man,  the  woman  and  the  possible 
child,  are  not  able  to  understand  their 
own  injury.  But  society  in  the  long  run 
understands,  and  classes  these  injuries  as 
first  of  all  in  moral  offence. 

Murder  is  caused  by  anger  in  one  form 
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or  another  (such  as  jealousy,  envy  and 
the  like).  Anger,  natural  as  it  is,  plays 
no  essential  part  in  the  development  of 
the  race.  It  is  merely  a  result  of  the 
irritation  of  an  ignorant  mind  incapable 
of  comprehending  and  controlling  its  en- 
vironment. Theft,  however,  is  caused 
by  the  desire  to  have  what  you  have  not. 
This  is  an  entirely  normal,  useful  and 
permanent  instinct,  the  instinct  to  acqui- 
sition, the  instinct  which  leads  our  race  on 
into  increasing  development.  It  becomes 
wrong  objectively  only  when  it  fixes  it- 
self upon  possessions  which  have  already 
been  acquired  by  someone  else.  Though 
normal,  and  necessary  to  the  development 
of  our  race,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  race  any  more  than  mur- 
der is.  It  is  different  from  murder  again, 
in  being  uni-personal.  Murder  is  bi- 
personal.  It  involves  two,  the  murderer 
and  his  victim.  Theft  involves  another 
person  only  indirectly.  So  far  as  the 
thief  goes,  he  might  much  prefer  not  hav- 
ing any  owner  to  the  goods  which  he 
steals.  His  acquisitiveness  would  have 
fuller  exercise  without  the  interference 
of  any  other  person. 
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Prostitution,  along  with  nearly  all  the 
other  misuses  of  sex  power,  is  not 
caused,  like  theft,  by  a  mental  condition 
or,  even  like  murder,  by  an  emotional 
condition.  It  is  caused  by  a  purely  phys- 
ical condition.  The  instinct  of  repro- 
duction lies  wholly  in  the  nerves,  not  in 
the  mind.  In  this  it  is  akin  to  hunger,  not 
to  anger.  But  unlike  hunger,  it  requires 
not  a  thing  but  a  person  to  appease  it, 
and  unlike  hunger  its  appeasement  is  not 
necessary  to  the  life  or  even  to  the  health 
of  the  individual.  But  this  instinct  is 
essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race, 
and  unlike  anything  else  it  is  tri-personal. 
It  involves  man,  woman  and  child  in 
one  blessing  or  one  curse. 

To  the  race,  then,  and  to  society  as 
its  unconscious  mouthpiece,  prostitution 
or  anything  like  it  is  a  vital  offense,  be- 
cause of  its  terrible  consequences.  To 
the  individual,  using  it  as  a  gratification 
or  a  livelihood,  it  seems  a  mere  matter 
of  course,  a  necessity,  because  of  its 
natural  cause.  What  then  is  society  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?  How  get  rid  of  the 
intolerable  consequences  in  a  girl  of  a 
purely  natural  and  necessary  instinct? 
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How  can  she  be  cured  and  saved  from 
continuance  in  her  mistake  ?  A  murderer 
may  be  cured  by  learning  pity  and  self- 
control.  A  thief  may  be  cured  by  learn- 
ing respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  The 
one  mends  his  emotions,  the  other  mends 
his  mind.  But  if  either  is  saturated  with 
a  craving  for  the  act  itself,  then  he  can- 
not be  cured.  But  an  immoral  girl — • 
can  her  instinct  be  restored  to  its  right- 
ful use?  Are  not  her  emotions  and  her 
mind  wholly  perverted? 

To  each  of  these  questions  we  can  an- 
swer no.  Physically  her  instincts  are 
not  perverted  until  she  has  been  in  such 
life  for  at  least  six  or  eight  years,  and 
even  then  if  she  is  under  twenty  she  often 
has  remained  physically  healthy.  As 
for  her  mind  and  emotions,  in  almost 
every  girl  the  falling  is  purely  physical, 
simply  an  excitation  of  the  nerves.  No 
love  or  personal  passion  is  usually  in- 
volved, and  no  thought  of  any  kind. 
There  is  never  any  prevision.  If  she 
foresaw  she  would  withstand. 

Unlike  a  boy,  a  girl  has  no  insistent 
physical  impulse  which  urges  to  sexu- 
ality. She  has  general  vague  nerve  sen- 
sations in  the  presence  of  sensuous  men 
which  appear  to  her  to  be  emotions, 
rather  than  sensations  originating  mere- 
ly in  her  nerves.  When  these  nerves 
have  been  aroused  by  exciting  physical 
stimuli,  she  becomes  a  passive  agent. 
When  an  insistent,  active  appetite  or 
craving  exists  in  a  girl,  it  is  produced 
by  experience,  by  over-excitation,  phys- 
ical or  mental,  or  by  some  abnormal 
physical  formation.  The  normal  physical 
condition  of  a  young  girl  is  quiescent. 
Rapid  approach  produces  only  shrinking. 
Gradual  approach,  however,  will  over- 
come any  unprotected  young  girl.  She 
has  not  chosen,  she  has  merely  fallen. 

Here  and  there  an  exceptional  girl 
proves  to  be  well  guarded  by  a  specially 
resistant  nervous  system.  But  to  wait 
for  proof  is  to  risk  failure.  The  risk  is 
too  great.  Every  girl,  to  be  safe,  must 
be  protected  by  strong  ideals,  non-selfish 
interests,  and  agreeable,  wholesome 
pleasures.  In  addition  to  these  she  needs 
watchful  surveillance ;  in  default  of  them, 
she  must  have  strict  surveillance.  The 
course  of  nature  leads  only  to  one  end. 


a  simple  act  with  strange  sad  conse- 
quences. 

The  act  was  not  mental,  it  does  not 
"touch  her  psychologically,"  as  we  say, 
and  she  has  no  conception  at  all  of  the 
dire  consequences  which  make  her  acts 
so  abhorrent  to  us.  She  is  interested  in 
the  easy  irresponsibility,  the  ready  money 
and  the  various  amusements  offered. 
This  is  all  she  can  see  when  she  is  young. 
If  she  keeps  on,  she  becomes  a  permanent 
member  of  a  dishonored  class.  She  is 
increasingly  unhappy  and  dies  early.  But 
she  need  not  go  on. 

Certainly  the  obvious  probabilities  are 
that  a  girl  with  health  good  and  instincts 
unperverted  can  be  saved  from  the  elabo- 
rate consequences  of  a  brief  delinquency. 
In  fact  the  training  schools  have  observed 
and  thought,  studied  and  devised,  until 
they  do  know  what  can  be  done  to  turn 
a  girl  away  from  habits  and  interests 
which  have  led  her,  or  will  presently 
lead  her,  into  sexual  irregularity.  Train- 
ing schools  have  actually  learned  to  cure 
the  fault  and  establish  the  habits.  They 
began  by  seeking  to  know  the  real  causes 
of  her  mistakes,  to  learn  the  nature  of 
her  psychological  and  physical  life,  and 
to  judge  from  them  how  to  turn  her  at- 
tention toward  wholesome  interests  and 
enlist  her  loyalty  for  them. 

The  training  of  girls  in  public  insti- 
tutions has  up  to  our  own  time  been  de- 
cidedly disheartening.  Institution  offi- 
cers, judges  and  policemen,  and  the  out- 
side world  as  well,  all  were  accustomed 
to  say  "work  with  boys  is  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  girls  are  discouraging.  You 
cannot  seem  to  get  hold  of  a  girl  when 
once  she  has  gone  wrong."  Girls  seemed 
to  go  wrong  all  over,  they  apparently 
went  to  pieces,  and  people  believed  that 
there  was  no  material  left  in  them  to  re- 
form. With  a  girl  they  thought  it  was 
"once  a  failure,  always  a  failure."  What 
do  we  mean  by  failure?  We  mean  fail- 
ure to  cure  the  fault  which  got  the  child 
into  trouble  and  sent  it  to  an  institution. 
We  mean  failure  to  establish  habits  which 
make  the  child  lead  the  life  of  ordinary 
people  afterward. 

First  then,  what  are  a  girl's  special 
mistakes  and  their  causes?  How  are 
they  different  from  a  boy's  ? 
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Boys  are  committed  to  public  guard- 
ianship for  a  great  variety  of  misdeeds — 
"murder,"  "assault,"  "theft,"  "larceny," 
"forgery,"  "malicious  mischief,"  "drunk- 
enness," "improper  guardianship,"  "trou- 
blesome child,"  etc.,  but  practically  never 
for  sexual  sins. 

Girls  are  committed — girls  of  twelve 
to  sixteen — for  "prostitution,"  "associat- 
ing with  vicious  persons,"  "disorderly 
conduct,"  "improper  guardianship,"  "un- 
manageable child,"  but  very  seldom  for 
theft  or  any  other  crime,  or  for  drunk- 
enness. Out  of  134  girls,  all  between 
twelve  and  sixteen  years  old,  committed 
to  the  New  York  Training  School  for 
Girls  last  year,  four  were  sent  for  theft 
and  one  for  forgery.  Four  of  these  cases 
were  sexually  irregular,  only  one  did  the 
theft  for  its  own  sake.  In  four  years 
but  one  has  been  committed  for  drunken- 
ness. 

That  is  to  say,  what  society  has  most 
tc  dread  .and  reprobate  in  a  boy  is  crime ; 
what  it  has  to  dread  in  a  girl  is  sexual 
irregularity.  When  we  say  we  failed 
with  a  boy,  we  mean  that  he  became  a 
criminal  or  a  drunkard  in  spite  of  our 
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efforts.  When  we  say  we  failed  with  a 
girl,  we  mean  she  became  a  prostitute  or 
led  an  irregular  sexual  life  of  some  sort. 
Very  few  "bad  girls"  are  inclined  to 
crime.  Most  bad  boys  are  inclined  to 
sexual  irregularity,  but  we  do  not  count 
that  as  failure.  Thus  it  is  true  that  girls 
are  different  from  boys,  their  tendencies 
are  different  and  moreover  our  ideal  for 
girls  is  different  from  our  ideal  for  boys. 

Our  chief  task  and  aim,  then,  with  de- 
linquent girls  is  to  protect  them  from  the 
natural  consequences  of  being  girls.  Con- 
sider what  a  girl  is. 

A  girl  wants  to  go  about  carelessly, 
thinking  only  of  herself,  just  as  a  boy 
does.  But  the  special  feature  of  a  girl's 
physical  construction  is  such  that  she  can- 
not go  carelessly  and  unguardedly  among 
Isx  and.  self-indulgent  men  without  their 
making  her  very  soon  physically  subject 
to  them.  So  there  scarcely  is  a  woman 
criminal  who  is  not  also  of  a  loose  life. 
The  men  criminals  are,  of  course,  all 
loose-lived  too ;  but  we  never  count  that, 
for  consequences  in  them  are  not  immedi- 
ate and  glaringly  social — they  are  merely 
such  things  as  disease,  weakened  will,  and 
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the  like.  On  the  other  band  many  loose- 
lived  women  are  not  criminals  at  all. 

This  fact  about  girls,  the  guardians  of 
public  order  are  beginning  to  realize.  The 
police  are  more  and  more  frequently,  ar- 
resting, magistrates  are  more  and  more 
willingly  committing  girls  who  are  merely 
"disobedient"  or  "likely  to  become  im- 
moral". They  are  realizing  that  for  a 
girl,  prevention  is  emphatically  the  best 
cure,  the  kindest  course.  They  no  longer 
think  it  a  stigma  on  a  girl  to  be  taken 
away  from  parents  who  are  allowing  her 
to  run  wild. 

Why  is  our  ideal  for  girls  so  different 
from  our  ideal  for  boys?  Why  do  we 
dread  and  reprobate  so  intensely  the  only 
sin  to  which  girls  are  very  prone,  and 
pass  it  over  so  without  comment  in  a  boy  ? 
We  do  it  because  the  race  instinct  has 
not  yet  discerned  those  finer  issues  which 
must  be  reached  by  following  the  ideal  of 
continence  in  men.  On  this  matter  the 
strong  individual  judgments  of  the  think- 
ing leaders  have  not  yet  become  the 
more  aroused  prejudices  of  the  mass  who 
follow  but  do  not  think.  Meanwhile,  our 
acquired  ideal  for  girls  is  right  and  must 
be  preserved. 

Herein  then  we  see  the  cause  of  former 
failures.  People  believed  that  girls  were 
wrong  by  choice  and  volition,  or  that  at 
least  their  moral  natures  led  them  into 
evil.  This  was  true  of  boys,  why  not 
then  of  girls  ?  They  did  not  consider  the 
wide  difference  in  causes  between  the  two 
sorts  of  offense.  Looking  at  the  conse- 
quences, at  the  outside  social  aspect,  and 
seeing  it  to  be  so  evil,  men  have  concluded 
that  the  inner  personal  state  must  be  cor- 
respondingly vicious.  Well-meaning 
men — unable  because  they  were  men.  to 
understand — and  safe,  protected  women 
— unable  because  they  were  ignorant — 
have  guessed  wrong.  They  have  guessed 
that  a  bad  result  must  have  a  bad  cause. 

Not  at  all !  A  baby  may  wreck  a  rail- 
road train  and  not  be  even  naughty. 
Choice — volition — must  enter  into  a 
wrong  deed  before  the  doer  can  be  called 
wicked.  A  person  must  intend  not  only 
his  act,  but  the  consequences  of  his  act  be- 
fore he  can  be  held  accountable.  Herein, 
as  I  said,  lies  the  reason  for  former  fail- 
ures in  the  training  of  delinquent  girls. 


They  were  supposed  to  be  themselves  as 
immoral  as  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 
Naturally,  when  their  inner  condition  was 
so  little  understood,  attempts  to  alter  it" 
failed.  These  girls  are  generally  silly 
and  ignorant;  if  they  were  not  they 
would  not  get  into  trouble.  They  are 
usually  vulgar,  stupid,  and  weak-willed, 
cften  very  selfish  and  untruthful,  but  they 
are  seldom  in  a  serious  condition  morally. 
Very  few  of  them  are  malicious,  or  even 
defiant;  they  seldom  have  any  desire  to 
be  mischievous  or  to  do  harm  of  any 
serious  sort  to  any  one.  They  are  not 
perverted — they  are  stunted.  They 
have  measureless  capacities  for  enthusi- 
asm, aspiration  and  admiration.  Per- 
son-worship is  native  to  them,  as  it  is 
to  all  young  girls.  They  wish  to  attach 
themselves  and  to  give  loyal  allegiance 
to  someone  whom  they  can  admire  and 
love. 

The  fact  is  that  fully  nine-tenths  of 
the  girls  committed  to  the  New  York 
Training  School  and  similar  schools  are 
without  any  mental  bias  in  favor  of  a 
crooked  life.  They  are  untouched  emo- 
tionally and  mentally;  physically  they 
can  usually  be  made  healthy.  They 
m'erely  need  to  forget,  to  gain  interests, 
ambitions  and  enthusiasms,  and  to  learn 
how  to  live  well.  They  have  been  neg- 
lected and  left  unprotected.  They  are 
very  ignorant.  What  seems  to  the 
judges  brazen  indifference  toward  the 
enormity  of  their  conduct  is  oftenest  the 
utter  ignorance  of  a  child.  What  can  a 
little  girl  of  twelve  understand  of  causes 
and  consequences? 

Present  success  in  setting  girls  right 
comes  from  understanding  that  what 
they  need  is  not  regeneration,  but  merely 
enlightenment  and  direction,  assistance 
and  good  example  and  encouragement. 
They  need  only  to  be  steadied,  taught, 
strengthened,  made  more  sensitive  and 
waked  up  mentally,  given  the  wish  for 
imagination  and  conscience. 

At  a  school  they  are  cared  for  and 
taught  to  care  for  themselves ;  to  control 
themselves  and  to  work  hard.  The 
school  protects  them  and  teaches  them 
how  and  why  to  protect  themselves,  and 
is  able  in  most  cases  to  see  to  it  that 
when  they  leave  they  go  to  some  better 
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protection  than  they  had  before.  A 
number  of  them  marry  while  they  are 
still  in  charge,  or  soon  after  they  leave. 

So  a  life  made  as  normal  as  possible, 
presenting  at  every  turn  the  aspect  and 
ideals  of  a  healthy,  useful,  active,  sen- 
sible home  usually  fills  a  young  girl's 
mind  so  full  in  eighteen  months  that  she 
has  little  available  space  for  old  memo- 
ries. Subconscious  reflex  actions  have 
begun  to  be  established  on  so  many 
fresh  lines,  while  the  old  lines  are 
neglected,  that  reactions  seldom  en- 
sue upon  the  old  associations.  Practic- 
ally she  has  forgotten  how  she  used  to 
behave  and  feel.  She  could  tell  you, 
perhaps,  if  your  asking  prompted  her  to 
confidence,  but  it  would  be  like  reading 
old  letters;  at  most,  the  memory  is  ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate.  Often  a  girl  re- 
members her  old  surroundings  ideally, 
affectionately,  uncritically,  and  com- 
plains that  she  wants  to  go  back  and  be 
happy.  Then  some  other  girl  suggests 
to  the  matron  that  it  would  be  "a  good 
thing  to  let  her  go  home,  the  way 
I  did,  and  find  out  how  different  it  really 
is."  Often,  too,  when  the  girls  about  to 
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leave  are  given  the  bundles  of  clothes 
which  they  wore  when  they  entered,  they 
deny  them,  declaring  with  sincerity  that 
they  had  real  nice  clothes  when  they 
came.  This  is  not  surprising.  We  all 
forget  our  old  selves.  These  girls  cer- 
tainly do  forget  with  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  children. 

This  is  a  familiar  enough  phenomenon 
to  us  all  and  is  not  confined  to  children. 
Think  of  your  acquaintance  who  hoped 
passionately  for  the  love  of  some  special 
girl,  three  years  ago,  and  she  refused 
him.  You  happened  to  be  thrown  in  his 
intimate  companionship  then.  He  con- 
fided it  all  to  you.  You  remember 
vividly  his  deep  disappointment,  his  ir- 
reparable loss.  You  have  not  heard 
about  him  since.  Yesterday  you  met 
him  again.  The  old  remembrance  of  the 
broken  heart  rose  to  you.  It  is  your 
only  association  with  him  and  you  could 
hardly  speak  to  him  with  ordinary  cheer- 
fulness. But  he  has  acquired  many  as- 
sociations with  himself  since  then.  He 
remembered  only  that  he  used  to  be  fond 
of  you.  He  forgets  that  he  ever  told 
you  his  secrets.  He  asks  you  home  to 
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see  his  wife  and  child.  Probably  the  old 
love  looks  to  him  now  like  mere  fool- 
ishness. 

In  this  same  way,  evil  deeds,  though 
they  make  a  deep  impression  on  those 
who  see  them  as  separate  objectionable 
acts,  may  well  become  mere  blurred 
memories  to  him  who  committed  them, 
whether  he  ceases  -to  do  such  things 
thereafter,  or  goes  right  on  with  more 
of  the  same  sort. 

So  the  girls  in  a  good  training  school 
forget,  and  rebuild  themselves.  Gradu- 
ally the  "brazen  indifference"  which  was 
ignorance,  and  the  "boldness"  which  was 
stupidity,  disappear.  A  new  sensitive- 
ness develops ;  shame  and  modesty  spring 
up.  Vulgarity  and  profanity  hurt  them, 
and  they  hate  to  be  ask^d  to  speak  of 
their  former  lives.  %|| 

Yet  very  little  need  be  said  to  them 
about  general  morality  and  perhaps  noth- 
ing at  all  about  sex  morality  by  the  of- 
ficers. The  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on 
conduct  and  upon  the  Golden  Rule. 
There  is  no  need  of  theoretic  methods  or 
special  devices,  or  of  trying  to  find  new 
and  interesting  things  for  the  girls  to 
do.  They  will  learn  the  interest  in  nec- 
essary things.  They  will  find  out  how  to 
be  enthusiastic  over  hard  work  and  zeal- 
ous in  drudgery.  They  can  enjoy  the 
simple  hearty  pleasures  which  will  always 
be  possible  for  them. 

Red  ribbons,  white  ribbons,  and  blue 
ribbons  are  useful  to  mark  three  stages 
of  effort  and  success.  But  there  should 
be  no  separation  of  the  best  girls  from 
the  ordinary  ones.  They  must  all  learn 
to  live  with  all  kinds,  except  the  really 
objectionable,  anti-social  ones.  These  do 
best  in  a  cottage  by  themselves  until  they 
learn  to  behave  socially. 

In  such  a  natural,  wholesome  life  the 
method  of  discipline  generally  deemed 
successful  with  boys  does  not  succeed. 
Keen  competition,  military  procedure, 
sharp  distinctions,  rough-and-ready  kind- 
liness seem  to  create  a  hearty,  lively,  un- 
troubled life  among  boys,  I  believe.  But 
keen  competition  commonly  makes  the 
successful  girls  conceited,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful lazy  or  discouraged.  Military 
procedure  fails  to  reach  the  many  differ- 
ing moods  of  girls,  with  their  complex 


causes.  Sharp  distinctions  outrage  the 
girls'  delicate  perceptions,  and  rough  and 
ready  treatment  drives  the  finer  natures 
back  upon  themselves  and  coarsens  the 
coarser  natures. 

For  girls  are  different  from  boys. 
When  they  go  into  anything  they  do  seem 
to  go  all  over.  Every  faculty  and  func- 
tion is  affected  by  it.  Boys  are  compli- 
cated and  discontinuous,  it  seems.  Girls 
are  intricate  and  intercontinuous.  As 
one  writer  says,  "men's  natures  are  in- 
tensive, women's  are  extensive."  Owing 
apparently,  to  the  sensitive  intercom- 
munication of  all  parts  of  the  feminine 
nervous  system,  a  woman's  whole  nature 
is  more  completely  swayed  than  a  man's 
by  influential  experiences.  She  cries 
more  easily  under  excitement,  for  in- 
stance, and  she  loses  her  nerve  in  a  con- 
troversy, but  she  has  extraordinary 
power  of  personal  devotion.  Therefore, 
just  as  she  is  more  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  results  of  a  mistaken 
step,  so  is  she  more  completely  captured 
by  the  results  of  good  opportunities, 
right  acts,  and  purposes  roused  to  ex- 
cellent ends.  Set  a  girl  on  the  right  road, 
get  her  enthusiasms  thoroughly  enlisted 
toward  good  conduct  and  she  adopts  the 
idea  complete.  As  they  say  at  the  New 
York  school,  "when  she  begins  to  go 
right,  she  goes  all  over."  For  a  girl 
cares  more  than  a  boy  what  other  people 
think  of  her,  and  she  is  very  much  more 
ready  to  shape  her  conduct  to  suit  them. 
She  is  nothing  like  so  constructive  as  a 
boy — she  seldom  has  a  series  of  inner 
impulses  which  engender  schemes  in 
which  she  is  independently  absorbed. 

For  competition  then,  it  is  well  to  sub- 
stitute a  strict  minimum  standard  of  be- 
havior for  all,  and  an  additional  personal 
standard  for  each,  according  to  her  ca- 
pacity for  appreciation.  Begin  where 
each  one  is,  and  get  her  ambitious,  if  one 
can,  to  make  an  improvement  on  that. 

For  military  procedure  one  substi- 
tutes domestic  system,  mutual  conveni- 
ence and  special  duties  for  each  indi- 
vidual suited  to  her  development.  To 
be  allowed  to  keep  a  doll  and  care  for 
her,  "as  long  as  you  behave  so  as  to  be 
a  good  example  to  her,"  is  a  strong  in- 
centive to  many  a  girl  and  not  always  to 
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such  very  little  girls  either.  The  power 
of  a  mere  voice,  too,  over  girls  is 
magical.  A  sincere,  firm  voice  wins  them. 
A  hard  voice  sets  them  naughty.  This, 
I  fancy,  is  the  same  with  boys,  though 
scarcely  to  the  same  degree. 

For  sharp  distinctions  one  substitutes 
nice  dicriminations  so  far  as  possible, 
recognizing  the  good  in  opposites  and 
rejecting  the  useless  and  harmful  even 
when  it  is  combined  with  top-notch  at- 
tainments in  special  directions. 

For  rough  and  ready  kindliness  one 
aims  to  substitute  sympathetic  recogni- 
tion of  personal  and  individual  qualities 
and  failings.  One  seeks  the  point  of  con- 
tact and  starts  from  there. 

To  enforce  such  discipline  as  this  with 
firmness  and  good  sense,  avoiding  the 
weak  indetermination  of  sentimental 
sympathy,  requires  a  corps  of  women  su- 
perior in  personal  quality  and  acumen  to 
anything  that  the  girls  themselves  are 
likely  ever  to  attain.  It  is  not  enough 
to  set  over  them  women  as  well-behaved 
and  sensible  as  we  expect  the  girls  to  be. 
They  must  be  as  well-behaved  as  the 
girls  should  desire  to  be,  and  they  must 
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be  so  sensible  as  to  be  able  to  disentangle 
problems  about  fitting  the  girls'  indi- 
vidual natures  to  practical  needs  and  is- 
sues, such  as  the  girl  herself  could  never 
work  out.  "He  who  knows  A  B,  can 
teach  him  who  knows  only  A"  may  be 
true  in  mechanics,  but  is  not  true  in  con- 
duct. 

In  the  few  years  since  the  New  York 
school  was  started,  many  such  women 
have  been  secured  who  understand  that 
most  girls  who  go  wrong  have  not  chos- 
en the  way,  but,  being  without  protec- 
tion, have  wandered  off,  with  the  inevit- 
able result;  and  who  understand  that 
sensible  treatment  can  get  them  back  in 
nearly  all  cases  outside  of  the  few  patho- 
logical ones.  The  work  needs  more  and 
more  such  women,  and  it  deserves  the 
consideration  of  all  women  who  are  free 
to  give  their  energies  and  thought  and 
good  will  to  a  very  interesting  and  satis- 
factory enterprise,  difficult  and  exacting, 
but  full  of  gratifications.  It  is  work 
which  a  college-bred  woman  will  find  as 
interesting  and  important  as  settlement 
work. 

How    well    the    method    succeeds    is 
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years  is  much  better  than  to  put  her  00 
probation  in  the  oM  surrounding^ 
the  same  inadequate  parents  or  guardians. 
In  fact  the  way  to  save  a  girl  is  in  a 
very  definite  sense  to  save  her  from  her- 
self. First  and  always,  guard  and  pro- 
tect her  physically  in  her  growing  years 
— nothing  can  take  the  place  of  this. 
Meanwhile  give  her  interests,  occupa- 
tions and  ideals,  ambitions  and  loyalties 
that  win  be  worth  following  an  her  life, 
Then  {rust  her  woman's  nature  for  the 
rest.  Few  girls  so  provided  wjjl  need 
saving  after  they  are  twenty.  In  the 
cases  where  grown  girts  do  "fall"  in  any 
walk  of  life,  it  is  usually  dear  that  white 
they  were  perhaps  outwardly  protected 
during  their  young  years,  yet  in  all  the 
tntimatr  way*  they  were  neglected  or 
misled. 
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sonal  urrestic^bon  of  problems  was  fol- 
lowed so  far  as  practicable,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained,  though  not  conclusive, 
were  feh  to  be  of  distinct  value. 

It  was  thought  by  those  most  active 
in  this  smaller  group  that  a  wider  scope 
and  much  greater  effectiveness  could  be 
grren  the  work  if  done  on  a  larger  scale. 
Accordingly,  a  self-oonstituted  commit' 

tee  met  last  fafl  and  planned  a  series  of 
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sessions  of  d*c  Seminar  averaged  above 
ninety. 

TV  scope  of  the  work  attempted  may 
best  be  shown  by  tine  program,  an  owt  > 
line  of  which  follows: 


of  r*cc$  A»d  rc*ie*ow&,  and 
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. 
four, 
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it.    Tfc«  $<M«C»  m-iwdh  wwitbe  for 
«»<rto*  «M  ftfe  *««*  >«Wdi  totajifct  it 
ra.  'the  dhwdh  »*  at  serial  fas*or  w 


tfee 


of 


4  totpc^     «d«       ^owue,  tike 
the  4»bor  of 

For  wawl  of 
the  k«i  tw^>  subjects 
they  wttt  p^tably  fovm  the 
another  year's  pro^r4m, 

E«dh  tofk  WAS  entrttsted  *o 
of  f  ram  ten  ltd  twenty  persons  tor  owes- 
and  report.    The    rou    leaders 
chosen  by  the 


members  being  assigned  to  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  preference  as  expressed 
at  the  nW  meeting,  TV  leaders  planned 
their  campaigns  and  assigned  duties  to 
their  assistants,  who  xisfted*  observed 
and  inspected  the  schools,  theaters,  dance 
hatts*  foreign  colonies.,  stores,  shops  and 
factories  selected  for  study,  TV  force 
of  l^he  Charity  Orgamaation  Society  and 
the  residents  of  the  various  settlements 
rendered  conspicuous  service  m  the  m- 
xest&attons.  Each  grown  worked  hard, 
and  lai%  covered  its  weld,  so  tar  as 
Buffalo  was  concerned,  In  some  cases 
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parbon  made  with  conditions  elsewhere, 
Several  tunes  speoaiists  in  the  field 
under  discussion  attended  the  meeting 
and  gave  testimony,,  as  when  the  city  su- 
perintendent of  education  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  answer  what  he 
conceived  to  be  an  attack  on  the  pubtk 
school  system,  or  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation spoke  from  a  wide  knowledge  of 
labor  conditions  and  industrial  accidents. 
TV  reports  at  each  meeting  of  the 
Seminar  were  made  either  by  the  chair- 
or by  selected  members  of  the 
oJtm  three  or  four  presentinf  dif- 

^  ^_  A  fc^,  ^ 
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Once  or  twice  a  aaromtUee  submitted  a 
praned  syllabus  as  a  help  to  deamess 
and  point.  Forty  ininutea.  were  allowed 
fur  toe  presentation,,  and  this  time-limit 
was  fwwty  enforced  by  the 
Or*  Hownes.  An  hour  and 
utes  then  remained  for  general  discus- 
whkh  was  oflen  live 


mforming,  TV  occupations  «f  the 
group  leaders,  who  directed  the  work, 
are  significant:  Several  were  business 
men,  one  a  member  of  the  Oty  Council, 
another  a  former  settlement  resident, 
two  were  professional  and  a  numtin  tsk 
unteer  social  workers,  and  two  deify- 
men  o*  dinerent  denowwuatwits. 

t^d  the  results  accotnpfcsfced,  it  was 
understodd  from  the  lif^inninf  that  no 
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temped,  the  aim  being  to  get  at  easting 
facts,  TVse  might  become  %  basts  for 
individual  artton*  but  the  Sinmiur  was 
composed  of  tod  htteMgeneQUft  elemcets 
to  hope  to  agree  on  any  tine  of  practical 
poKcy,  Its  object  was  the  generation  of 
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the  actual  social  situation  in  Buffalo  *  A< 
node  to  stand  out  dearly.  In 
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not  without  its  depressing  shadows. 
TN**«  «  a  great  Udk  of  recreational  fa- 
ciKries  outsKle  of  cheap  theaters  and 
moving  picture  shows,  though  a  begin- 
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schools  are  efficient,  though  conservative- 
ly administered,  and  with  overcrowding 
in  some  quarters,  notably  in  the  paro- 
chial schools  where  a  few  teachers  were 
found  not  familiar  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Seminar  ap- 
peared to  come  any  nearer  to  agreement 
as  to  how  to  attack  the  problems  en- 
countered at  the  end  of  the  year  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning.  Much  of  the  in- 
vestigating was  done  'by  amateurs  and, 
though  painstaking  and  honest,  it  was 
not  in  all  cases  acceptable  to  the  concerns 
investigated.  But  a  full  hearing  was 
given  to  both  sides  in  such  cases,  and 


the  members  drew  their  own  conclusions. 
A  tendency  revealed  itself  for  the  busi- 
ness men  and  the  social  workers  to  draw 
apart  into  opposite  camps,  the  one  em- 
phasizing the  practical  necessities  of  the 
situation  and  the  other  its  more  ideal 
requirements.  Comparatively  little  ad- 
vocacy of  universal  panaceas,  like  so- 
cialism, was  in  evidence,  though  there 
was  a  tinge  of  this  in  several  of  the  dis- 
cussions, especially  that  on  wages. 

On  the  whole  the  Buffalo  Seminar 
proved  itself  an  illuminating  and  profit- 
able experiment,  which  is  commended 
to  the  imitation  of  other  similar  indus- 
trial communities. 


DONTS  FOR  HOUSING  REFORMERS' 

LAWRENCE  VEILLER 


Don't  let  your  city  become  a  city  of 
tenements.  Keep  it  a  city  of  homes. 

Don't  imagine  there  is  no  necessity  for 
action  because  conditions  in  your  city  are 
not  as  bad  as  they  are  elsewhere. 

Don't  build  a  model  tenement  until  you 
have  secured  a  model  housing  law. 

Don't  attempt  to  legislate  first  and  in- 
vestigate afterwards. 

Don't  permit  any  new  houses  to  be 
built  that  do  not  have  adequate  light  and 
ventilation  and  proper  sanitation. 

Don't  legislate  merely  for  the  present. 

Don't  permit  the  growth  of  new  slums. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

Don't  urge  that  all  new  houses  shall  be 
fireproof. 

Don't  permit  the  occupancy  of  new 
houses  if  built  in  violation  of  law. 

Don't  lightly  give  discretionary  power 
to  the  officials  who  enforce  your  housing 
laws. 

Don't  urge  the  creation  of  a  Tenement 
House  Department,  unless  you  have  more 
than  25,000  tenement  houses. 

Don't  complain  of  the  enforcing  au- 
thorities until  you  are  familiar  with  their 
methods  of  administration. 

Don't  tolerate  cellar  dwellings. 

Don't  let  the  poor  be  denied  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  in  their  homes. 

Don't  permit  houses  unfit  for  human 

VThls  Is  the  final  chapter  of  Housing  Reform,  by 
Lawrence  Velller,  a  Russell  Sage  Foundation  pub- 
lication. New  York,  1010.  Pp.  21 H.  By 
mall  of  Charities  Publication  Committee,  1015 
East  22nd  street.  New  York,  postpaid,  $1.25. 


habitation  to  be  occupied. 

Don't  urge  at  first  the  reconstruction 
of  the  older  houses.  Let  this  wait  until 
after  other  things  have  been  done. 

Don't  permit  privies  to  exist  in  any 
city.  Compel  their  removal. 

Don't  urge  the  destruction  of  unsani- 
tary buildings.  Keep  them  empty  if  they 
are  not  fit  for  human  habitation. 

Don't  tolerate  the  lodger  evil.  Nip  it 
in  the  bud. 

Don't  take  up  minor  matters,  but  at- 
tack the  worst  evils  first. 

Don't  allow  the  enforcement  of  hous- 
ing laws  to  be  nullified  by  politicians. 

Don't  neglect  the  landlord's  side  of  the 
question. 

Don't  repeat  the  talk  about  the  poor 
not  wanting  good  housing  accommoda- 
tions. 

Don't  urge  the  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  tenement  houses. 

Don't  ask  the  poor  questions  about 
themselves  in  housjng  investigations  but 
about  their  houses. 

Don't  resort  to  criticism  of  public  offi- 
cials until  you  have  tried  co-operation. 

Don't  rely  on  the  death  rate  alone  as 
an  index  of  good  or  bad  housing  condi- 
tions. 

Don't  confuse  the  fields  of  public  and 
private  effort. 

Don't  cease  your  efforts  when  you  have 
passed  a  good  law.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
not  only  the  price  of  liberty,  but  of  all 
progress. 
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CHICAGO  BUREAU  OF 
PUBLIC    EFFICIENCY 

The  necessity  and  practicability  of 
private  co-operation  with  local  govern- 
ing bodies  has  never  been  more  effective- 
ly recognized  than  in  the  suggestion  and 
establishment  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Public  Efficiency.  The  way  in  which  it 
was  suggested  happily  combined  both 
volunteers  and  officials  in  its  initiative. 
The  public-spirited  attempt  of  a  real 
estate  board  to  rally  private  citizens  indi- 
vidually to  unite  in  organizing  a  bureau 
of  municipal  research,  like  that  of  New 
York,  proved  to  be  somewhat  premature 
only  two  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reason  advanced  by  a  prominent 
citizen  on  that  occasion  against  the  need 
of  any  voluntary  effort  in  this  direction 
proved  to  be  still  more  premature  and 
untenable.  He  publicly  claimed  that  "no 
bureau  of  efficiency  was  needed  in  Chi- 
cago other  than  the  present  business  ad- 
ministration," which  had  then  recently 
come  into  power.  The  advent  of  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Merriam  into  the  City  Coun- 
cil as  alderman  from  the  ward  in  which 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  located,  was 
signalized  a  little  later  by  the  creation 
of  a  commission  on  city  expenditures.  It 
was  initiated  on  his  motion,  authorized 
by  the  City  Council,  and  appointed  by 
the  mayor.  It  consists  of  three  alder- 
men, the  city  comptroller  and  seven  pri- 
vate citizens. 

For  six  months  this  "Merriam  Com- 
mission," as  it  is  commonly  called,  has 
been  reporting  to  the  mayor  and  City 
Council  the  findings  of  its  careful,  ex- 
pert investigations  of  city  expenditures. 
One  after  another  of  its  reports,  ren- 
dered without  fear  or  favor  of  conse- 
quences, has  been  followed  by  signifi- 
cant action.  Its  scrutiny  of  the  budget 
led  the  council's  finance  committee,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  city's  history,  care- 
fully to  itemize  and  classify  the  appro- 
priations. The  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral agency  for  purchasing  supplies  in 
accordance  with  standard  specifications 
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for  materials,  is  being  favorably  consid- 
ered. The  necessity  for  it,  as  for  closer 
supervision  of  contract-work,  was  so  con- 
clusively forced  upon  public  attention  by 
the  commission's  reports  on  high  prices 
for  low  grade  lumber,  coal,  castings  and 
Fire  Department  purchases  and  tor  the 
excavation  of  "shale  rock"  which  did  not 
exist,  that  criminal  indictments  and  civil 
suits  for  recovery  have  been  instituted 
by  the  authorities,  following  the  removal 
of  officials  responsible  for  neglect  or 
fraud.  The  firemen's  pension  board  has 
been  reconstituted  by  the  appointment  of 
three  prominent  bankers.  The  business 
administration  of  the  Police  Department 
was  found  to  be  correct.  It  was  unfor- 
tunately beyond  the  commission's  func- 
tion to  report  on  the  odds  against  which 
General  Superintendent  Steward  is  strug- 
gling to  reform  the  force.  Many  more 
reports  are  due  from  this  commission  on 
city  expenditures,  which  will  cease  to 
exist  when  its  final  report  is  rendered, 
probably  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  unless  this  official  work  is  privately 
followed  up,  much  of  its  value  will  be 
lost  and  the  old  wasteful  and  dishonest 
method  will  surely  return.  Indeed  the 
good  that  has  been  done  may  easily  be 
perverted  so  as  to  entrench  evil. 

Moreover,  this  official  commission  has 
investigated  only  one  of  the  eight  gov- 
erning bodies  charged  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  The  census  sta- 
tistics for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1909, 
show  the  total  cost  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Chicago  to  have  been  $88,793,- 
428,  an  increase  of  $1,098,118  over  the 
preceding  year.  Of  the  gross  sum  $18,- 
°93'986  was  expended  for  new  proper- 
ties or  new  work  required  by  public  im- 
provements. Of  the  remainder,  payments 
on  indebtedness  claimed  28.9  per  cent, 
education  13.5,  protection  of  life  and 
property  12,  maintenance  of  streets  and 
sidewalks  8,  general  improvements  7.9, 
health. and  sanitation  6.6,  public  service 
enterprises  6.5,  recreation  5.3,  interest 
4.6,  charities  and  correction  2.4,  munici- 
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pal  service  enterprises  1.7,  temporary 
payments  1.6,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penditures i  per  cent. 

BUDGETS    OF  SEVEN 
TAX-RAISING  BODIES 

The  budgets  of  the  seven  tax-raising 
and  expending  bodies  not  investigated  by 
the  Merriam  commission — the  Board  of 
Education,  Public  Library,  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Cook  County,  the 
three  park  commissions  and  the  Sanitary 
District,  aggregate  at  least  $60,000,000. 
A  conservative  estimate  places  the  sav- 
ings which  could  be  made  on  all  these 
public  expenditures,  aggregating  at  least 
$135,000,000  annually,  at  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  if  proper  business  meth- 
ods were  installed  and  maintained  in  all. 

These  considerations  led  the  Chicago 
City  Club  to  propose  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent,  unofficial  Bureau  of 
Public  Efficiency  to  carry  out  and  on 
the  work  so  well  begun  by  the  City 
Council's  commission  on  city  expendi- 
tures. For  its  first  two  years'  work 
$130,000  is  thought  to  be  necessary,  and 
$50,000  a  year  thereafter.  On  condi- 
tion that  this  initial  sum  be  raised,  $80,- 
ooo  was  at  once  subscribed  by  a  very 
few  of  Chicago's  most  public-spirited 
citizens,  which  soon  assured  the  balance. 
The  plan  of  procedure  projected  for 
the  bureau  includes  the  following  func- 
tions :  to  scrutinize  the  systems  of  ac- 
counting in  the  eight  local  governments 
of  Chicago,  to  examine  the  methods  of 
purchasing  materials  and  supplies  and 
of  letting  and  executing  construction 
contracts  in  these  bodies,  to  examine  the 
payrolls  of  these  local  governing  bodies 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  efficiency 
of  such  expenditures,  to  make  construc- 
tive suggestions  for  improvements  in  the 
directions  above  indicated,  and  to  co- 
operate with  public  officials  in  the  instal- 
lation of  these  improved  methods,  and  to 
furnish  the  public  with  exact  informa- 
tion regarding  public  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures and  thereby  promote  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  public  service. 

In  attempting  to  do  these  things  and 
in  whatever  else  it  attempts,  the  bureau 
"would  recognize  fully  that  the  definite 


authority  and  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  business  rests  with  the 
public  officials.  It  would  seek  to  stimu- 
late the  highest  practicable  standards  of 
business  efficiency.  It  would  frankly 
and  fearlessly  inform  the  public  when 
and  in  what  respects  these  standards 
were  not  being  maintained." 

The  City  Club  has  announced  a  board 
of  trustees  to  manage  this  delicate  and 
difficult  work  whose  names  command  the 
confidence  of  the  community  and  guaran- 
tee the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the 
bureau  to  such  an  extent  that  no  elective 
body  charged  with  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  can  afford  to  withhold  ac- 
counts from  their  inspection  or  ignore 
their  suggestions.  The  full  board  is  as 
follows : 

Alfred  L.  Baker,  former  president  of  the 
Chicago  Stock  Exchange;  Onward  Bates,  for- 
mer president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  former  president  of  the  Wes- 
tern Society  of  Engineers ;  William  A.  Bond, 
former  president  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate 
Board ;  Clyde  M.  Carr,  vice-president  of 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  iron,  steel  and  ma- 
chinery; Charles  R.  Crane,  first  vice-president 
of  the  Crane  Company  and  former  president 
of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League ;  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Favill,  president  of  the  City  Club,  former 
president  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League ; 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  special  traction  counsel  for 
the  city,  member  of  the  Merriam  Commis- 
sion; Charles  E.  Merriam,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics of  the  University  of  Chicago,  city  al- 
derman, chairman  of  the  commission  on  city 
expenditures ;  Julius  Rosenwald,  president  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  former  president  of 
the  Associated  Jewish  Charities. 

The  attitude  of  right-minded  officials 
is  presaged  in  the  prompt  endorsement 
of  the  bureau  by  Robert  R.  McCormick. 
president  of  the  Sanitary  District,  in 
these  unequivocal  terms : 

Such  a  body  would  be  of  service  not  only  in 
showing  up  maladministration,  but  in  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  well-intentioned  officials, 
in  offsetting  misrepresentation  of  actual  facts, 
which  from  time  to  time  is  indulged  in  for 
the  benefit  of  this  or  that  special  interest.  It 
should  also  be  of  great  value  in  promoting 
co-operation  and  harmony  among  the  various 
public  bodies  of  Cook  county. 

The  officials  of  the  Sanitary  District  will 
welcome  a  conference  with  such  a  bureau. 

The  city  press  of  all  parties  unites  in 
cordially  welcoming  this  voluntary  co- 
operation with  the  official  agencies. 
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MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH 
PUBLIC  AND   PRIVATE 

Several  cities  have  established  bureaus 
of  municipal  research  during  the  last 
two  years  owing  to  the  success  of  the 
parent  organization  in  New  York.  The 
bureaus  in  Philadelphia,  Memphis,  and 
Cincinnati  were  organized  at  the  instiga- 
tion and  with  the  assistance  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  New  York.  Chi- 
cago and  Buffalo  have  conducted  work 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character  largely 
through  men  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  New  York  bureau.  The  idea 
will  spread  probably  to  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  state  and  national  govern- 
ments. 

Two  recent  developments  show  that 
the  idea  back  of  the  movement  has  spread 
beyond  the  point  where  its  progress  is 
dependent  upon  the  personal  efforts  of 
those  who  created  the  first  bureau.  The 
Finance  Commission  of  Boston  has  just 
appointed  A.  O.  Ernst,,  director,  and  Guy 
Emerson,  engineer,  of  the  Boston  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research.  This  step  was 
taken  after  the  commission  had  blocked 
a  project  to  establish  such  a  bureau  in 
Boston  under  private  auspices.  The  com- 
mission has  evidently  partly  recognized 
the  need  by  creating  the  bureau  as  a 
branch  of  its  own  activities.  The  City 
Council  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
$10,000  which  the  commission  has  divid- 
ed equally  between  the  two  appointees. 
This  leaves  the  director  of  the  bureau  de- 
pendent upon  further  appropriations  for 
expert  or  clerical  help.  The  measure  of 
confidence  that  a  bureau  of  municipal 
research  maintained  by  the  city  can  com- 
mand is  limited  by  the  fact  that  such 
work,  when  performed  by  men  on  the 
official  payroll,  suggests  the  proverbial 
lawyer  trying  his  own  case. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a 
bureau  was  established  in  Memphis  un- 
der the  charge  of  men  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  New  York  office.  A 
report  was  published  last  October,  which 
in  nature  was  somewhat  similar  to  a 
rather  elaborate  report  of  an  audit  of 
the  fiscal  accounts  of  the  city.  The  local 
supporters  were  unable  to  continue  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  New  York  of- 
fice had  provided  investigators.  They, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  to  secure  through 


Raskins  and  Sells,  certified  public  ac- 
countants, a  director  to  take  charge.  The 
first  work  undertaken  was  a  study  of 
the  sources  of  revenue  of  the  Memphis 
School  Board  and  an  examination  of 
their  proposed  expenditures.  As  a  result 
the  school  board  made  an  appropriation 
for  installing  an  adequate  system  of  ac- 
counts. At  the  request  of  the  mayor  the 
bureau  co-operated  with  the  city  officials 
in  preparing  the  budget  of  expenditures 
for  1910  which  was  published  in  the  local 
papers  in  full. 

These  are  but  two  illustrations  to  show 
that  the  need  for  expert  investigation 
of  municipal  affairs  through  the  agency 
of  special  bureaus  is  now  well  recog- 
nized. For  some  time,  probably,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  for  city  officials  to  try 
to  meet  the  need  through  a  municipal  de- 
partment but  calling  a  city  office  a  bureau 
of  municipal  research  does  not  make  it 
one.  The  plan  that  is  being  tried  in  Bos- 
ton will  hardly  answer  the  demand  in  re- 
sponse to  which  the  private  bureaus  have 
arisen. 

MEN    WHO    MAKE 
WOMEN'S  CLOTHES 

The  cloak  and  suit  makers'  strike 
which  has  been  in  progress  in  New  York 
for  over  a  month,  is  one  of  the  largest 
strikes  ever  fought  out  so  stubbornly  on 
the  single  issue  of  the  closed  shop. 
Twice  negotiations  with  an  organization 
of  about  seventy-five  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers have  broken  on  this  rock  after 
all  other  demands  of  the  union  had  been 
granted.  The  third  conference,  with 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  of  Boston  as  chair- 
man, failed  in  spite  of  Mr.  Brandeis's 
prestige  in  settling  industrial  controver- 
sies and  in  spite  of  his  compromise  pro- 
posal of  a  union  shop  in  which,  of  two 
men  of  equal  ability,  preference  would 
be  given  a  union  over  a  non-union  mem- 
ber in  recognition  of  his  support  of  the 
body  which  standardized  conditions  in 
the  trade.  The  union  would  have  none 
of  this  on  the  ground  that  it  left  irres- 
ponsible power  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
ployers. By  this  the  union  lost  a  good 
deal  of  public  sympathy  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  has  had  a  deal  of 
bitter  experience  with  the  employers  and 
it  does  not  trust  them.  The  employers 
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in  the  needle  trades  in  New  York  have 
in  their  ranks  a  good  many  men  whose 
sole  object  seems  to  be  to  make  money. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  smaller 
Jewish  manufacturers  who  have  recently 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  operators.  Their 
thrift  and  business  judgment  are  re- 
markable, but  they  are  the  hardest  sort 
of  taskmasters  and  for  years  they  have 
been  among  the  chief  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  the  Consumers'  League  and  oth- 
ers who  have  tried  to  drive  child  labor 
and  sweated  work  out  of  the  tenements. 

So  the  fight  seems  to  be  on  to  a  finish 
between  these  men  and  their  workmen 
except  in  600  shops,  not  in  the  employ- 
ers' association,  which  have  settled  and 
put  30,000  men  back  at  work. 

The  strike  was  an  almost  spontaneous 
one  on  the  part  of  'Unorganized  workers. 
like  the  earlier  shirtwaist  strike  in  New 
York  and  the  strikes  at  McKee's  Rocks 
and  Ludlow.  On  July  6,  the  day  it  be- 
gan, there  were  20,000  members  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union.  Within  two  weeks  all  but  2,000 
of  the  remaining  55,000  workers  in  the 
trade  had  joined  and  the  union  now  mus- 
ters 45,000  members  who  are  paying 
dues  and  30,000  more  whose  dues  have 
been  deferred  until  they  are  again  at 
work.  The  word  "ladies"  in  the  name 
of  the  union,  it  should  be  explained,  re- 
fers to  the  garments  made — ladies'  suits 
and  cloaks ;  ninety-per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bers are  men. 

The  ladies'  garment  trades  do  an  an- 
nual business  of  $250,000,000,  of  which 
$180,000,000  is  in  1,200  shops  in  New 
York.  The  tendency  has  been  to  con- 
centrate in  New  York,  because  it  is  the 
great  clothing  market  and  because  of  the 
better  organization  of  the  union  in  other 
centers  like  Chicago  and  Cleveland  and 
the  unlimited  opportunity  for  cheap  tene- 
ment-house labor. 

Besides  the  demand  for  a  closed  shop, 
the  union  has  other  issues,  none  of  them 
having  to  do  with  sanitary  conditions 
which  are  said  to  be  very  good.  These 
other  issues,  in  reverse  order  of  import- 
ance, are  charging  the  workmen  for  ma- 
terials, irregular  payment  of  wages,  in- 
dividual contracts,  home  work,  long  and 
irregular  hours,  sub-contracting  and  a 
chaotic  wage-scale. 


The  commonest  charge  against  the 
workers  is  for  electricity.  At  present 
it  is  said  to  amount  to  about  one-tenth 
of  the  total  earnings  of  all  machine  oper- 
ators. Electricity  is  being  more  widely 
introduced  and  eventually  the  charge  for 
it  will  fall  on  forty-per  cent  of  employes. 
The  union  objects  to-  this  and  to  the 
charge  in  some  shops  for  needles,  thread, 
bobbins  and  shuttle,  and  would  substitute 
a  general  deposit  of  one  dollar  by  each 
worker  to  insure  safe  return  of  the  small 
parts  of  his  machine.  The  irregularity 
in  paying  wages  involves  going  some- 
times two  or  three  times  to  the  cashier 
at  a  loss  of  working  time,  and 'the  sys- 
tem of  deferring  payment  until  a  gar- 
ment is  finished,  so  that  an  operator  must 
wait  until  finishers  and  buttonholers  have 
done  their  part.  The  individual  con- 
tract system  provides  a  worker  with 
work  through  the  whole  year  at  a  fixed 
rate,  which  generally  exceeds  what  he 
would  earn  taking  rush  and  slack  seasons 
as  they  come,  but  requires  him  to  give  se- 
curity from  $25  to  $300  "for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties"  and  in  some 
cases  provides  for  forfeiture  if  he  joins 
in  a  strike.  The  security  is  taken  in  in- 
stalments from  his  wages,  cutting  them 
down  by  just  that  much.  Moreover,  it 
sets  up  a  group  of  special  workers  whose 
interests  are  sometimes  antagonistic  to 
the  others.  Home  work  is  not  so  preva- 
lent in  this  trade  as  on  men's  clothes — 
ten  per  cent  against  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  finishing  being  given  out  to  work- 
ers in  the  tenements.  Finishers  consti- 
tute about  forty  per  cent  of  the  workers, 
equalling  the  operators  in  numbers. 
They  are  low-paid  piece-workers  who 
work  unlimited  hours  in  the  busy  season. 
The  union  demands  the  abolition  of  all 
these. 

IRREGULARITY      OF 
HOURS  AND  WAGES 

Working  hours  in  the  busy  season 
average  eleven  a  day,  judging  by  the 
statements  of  various  shop  committees 
and  an  inspection  of  some  fifty  individu- 
al contracts.  Overtime,  indefinite  in 
amount,  is  paid  for  at  "time  and  a  half." 
A  large  number  of  shops  run  seven  days 
a  week  in  the  busy  season.  The  union 
demands  a  forty-nine  hour  week  with 
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maximum  overtime  of  two  and  one-half 
hours  a  day. 

The  two  most  serious  grievances  are 
sub-contracting  and  wages.  The  sub- 
contractor is  a  piece  worker  who  em- 
ploys helpers,  generally  at  week's  pay. 
He  alone  comes  in  contact  with  the  em- 
ployer who  naturally  makes  the  best  bar- 
gain he  can  and  knows  nothing  about  the 
wages  paid  the  helpers.  The  system 
has  resulted  in  the  hiring  of  low  paid 
and  highly  specialized  week  workers,  the 
majority  girls,  with  a  decreased  demand 
for  skilled  operators.  One  of  the  larg- 
est shops,  employing  500  operators,  pays 
but  fifteen  of  these  direct.  These  fifteen 
have  two  series  of  sub-contractors  under 
them  and  the  helpers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  system  receive  from  three  to  about 
six  dollars  a  week.  The  union  wishes 
to  abolish  sub-contracting  and  make  an 
adjustment  of  piece  prices  that  would 
give  the  operator  about  seventy-five  cents 
an  hour,  on  the  understanding  that  a 
piece-worker  seldom  gets'  more  than 
seven  hours'  work  a  day.  They  would 
allow  one  apprentice  paid  by  the  piece- 
worker and  would  put  the  higher  grade 
of  helpers  on  an  independent  basis  at 
week's  pay. 

The  growth  of  this  system  of  helpers 
has  thrown  the  whole  wage  scale  out  of 
gear.  It  is  hard  to  get  any  figures  on 
wages.  The  helpers'  wages  range  from 
three  to  eight  dollars  a  week  during  the 
season,  which  is  shown  from  the  con- 
tracts to  run  for  between  six  and  seven 
months,  with  practical  idleness  from  No- 
vember 15  to  January  15,  and  the  whole 
of  June,  with  part  time  during  other 
months.  For  sample  makers  during  the 
season  pay  runs  from  eighteen  dollars 
up.  for  skilled  operators  from  fifteen  dol- 
lars up ;  cutters  about  the  same  and 
pressers  from  fourteen  dollars.  Isolated 
instances  of  lower  wages  than  these  were 
found  in  the  contracts  but  they  were 
probably  exceptional.  With  the  aid  of 
night  work,  the  finisher  probably  earns 
from  twelve  dollars  up.  though  his 
wages  are  hard  to  compute  from  the 
varying  piece-work  scales  of  different 
shops.  President  Rosenberg  of  the 
union  estimates  that  under  non-union 
conditions  operators  average  thirteen 
dollars  a  week  through  the  year,  cutters 


twelve  dollars,  pressers  nine  dollars  and 
finishers  eight  dollars.  The  union  de- 
mands a  considerable  increase  for  all 
classes  of  workers  to  be  put  in  operation 
after  an  interval  long  enough  to  permit 
of  necessary  adjustments. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
FOR    STUDY    OF    NEGRO 

As  a  result  of  the  two  National  Negro 
Conferences,  held  in  May,  1909  and  1910, 
and  other  preliminary  work,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  has  been  formally  organ- 
ized with  headquarters  at  20  Vesey 
street,  New  York.  Most  appropriately, 
its  first  public  statement  was  issued  on 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birthday.  At  the  head  of  the  or- 
ganization is  a  committee  of  one  hundred, 
representing  all  sections,  races  and  shades 
of  opinion.  The  president  is  Moorfield 
Storey  and  among  the  members  are 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  Rabbi  Stephen 
S.  Wise,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer,  Francis  J.  Garrison,  Bishop 
Alexander  Walters,  Jane  Addams  and 
President  C.  T.  Thwing.  William  English 
Walling  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  John  E.  Milholland,  treasurer, 
and  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  assistant 
treasurer. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  fre- 
quently unjust  treatment  of  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  and  the  danger  to 
American  democracy  of  continued  and 
customary  injustice.  The  methods  of 
work  will  include  careful  investigation 
into  present  conditions  and  the  publica- 
tion of  results,  organized  correspondence, 
a  bureau  of  information,  federating  of 
Negro  organizations  and  increasing  co- 
operation among  them  and  the  holding 
of  conferences  and  public  meetings.  Be- 
side tracts  and  pamphlets  the  association 
expects  to  publish  a  small  monthly  jour- 
nal. 

W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois  has  left  At- 
lanta University  after  thirteen  years'  ser- 
vice to  become  director  of  publicity  and 
research,  a  place  for  which  he  is  uniquely 
qualified,  and  Frances  Blascoer  is  execu- 
tive secretary.  The  association  invites 
the  correspondence  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested. 
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FROM  THE  BOTTOM  UP1 

Reviewed  by  RUSSELL  S.  GREGORY 

The  events  of  a  man's  life  are  chiefly 
of  interest  as  they  reveal  the  man.  His 
reaction  upon  them,  his  development, 
how  he  has  come  to  look  upon  things  in 
general,  the  point  of  view  which  these 
experiences  have  given  him,  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  everybody. 

This  is  the  interest  which  one  feels  in 
reading  the  very  entertaining  life  story 
of  Alexander  Irvine.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  vivid  picture  of  the  early  life  in  Ire- 
land; nor  the  stories  of  the  years  of 
service  in  the  British  navy,  even  though 
they  include  the  famous  expedition  for 
the  relief  of  Gordon;  nor  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Irvine  soon  came  to  America  and  be- 
gan again  as  janitor's  assistant  and  sew- 
ing-machine agent,  as  elevator  man  and 
milkman  and  joint  editor  of  a  dictionary. 
Experiences  of  equal  interest  have  come 
to  many  men.  Nor  is  it  because  Mr. 
Irvine  became  a  missionary  on  the  Bow- 
ery, living  with  the  men  there,  sharing 
the  experiences  of  their  life,  and  trying 
to  get  their  point  of  view,  that  this  auto- 
biography is  of  interest  to  us.  It  is  not 
because  the  book  tells  of  the  life  of  one 
of  the  noblemen  of  the  earth,  the  gentle, 
kind-hearted  Irishman,  Edward  Dowling. 
(One  is  a  little  surprised  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  equally  great-hearted 
Scotchman,  John  Denham,  with  whom 
also  Mr.  Irvine  was  associated  in  East 
Side  work,  and  who  doubtless  left  a  much 
more  permanent  mark  on  tfre  lives  of 
hundreds  living  there.)  Nor,  once  more, 
is  it  because  Mr.  Irvine  worked  also  in  a 
very  different  atmosphere  in  New  Haven 
and  has  described  the  stormy  years  there, 
nor  because  he  has  been  in  the  South 
and  in  the  West  and  lately  has  been 
associated  with  one  of  the  strongest 
churches  of  New  York.  It  is  not  because 
of  these  many  colored  experiences  that 
the  book  claims  our  attention. 

The  book  has  a  right  to  our  interest 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  of  a  con- 

'From  the  Bottom  Up.  By  Alexander  Irvine. 
N'-w  York,  1910,  Doubleday,  1'age  and  Company 
1'p.  304.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  the  office 
..i  TIIK  SI-UVKY.  ior.  Fist  22d  street.  New  York, 
for  $1.50,  or  It  will  be  sent  by  mall  for  $1  63 


elusion  to  which  Mr.  Irvine  has  come; 
and  second,  because  of  a  method  which 
he  adopts.  They  are  his  reaction  upon 
all  of  the  experiences  that  have  filled 
this  very  active  life. 

This  is  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr. 
Irvine  arrived:  that  prevention  is  better 
than  remedy. 

Twenty  years'  experience  in  reform  move- 
ments taught  me  the  hopelessness  of  refor- 
mation from  without.  It.  was  like  soldering 
up  a  thousand  little  holes  in  the  bottom  of  a 
kettle. 

The  cure  for  child  labor  is  justice  to  the 
father,  and  justice  to  the  father  is  his  full 
share  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

I  got  tired  of  doling  out  alms.  It  became 
degrading  to  me  either  to  take  them  from  the 
rich  or  to  give  them  to  the  poor. 

These  separated  sentences  show  the 
conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Irvine  was 
forced.  It  is  the  inevitable  conclusion. 
The  ounce  of  prevention  is  always  worth 
the  pound  of  cure.  The  book  is  signifi- 
cant because  it  is  another  induction  lead- 
ing to  this  same  conclusion. 

From  this  opinion  in  which  all  would 
concur,  Mr.  Irvine  at  once  passes  to  his 
method :  socialism. 

The  private  ownership  of  tenements  .  .  . 
was  not  only  the  mother  of  the  great  white 
plague,  but  of  most  of  the  plagues  down  there 
that  endanger  health. 

Mr.  Irvine  says  that  he  moved  away 
from  orthodoxy  in  theology  and  in  so- 
ciology. Little  by  little  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  leaders  of  the  socialist 
movement.  At  last  he  announced  him- 
self a  socialist,  adopting  socialism  because 
he  saw  in  it  the  preventive  of  the  ills 
from  which  society  suffers.  "Poverty  is 
the  mother  curse  of  the  ages."  Mr.  Ir- 
vine would  prevent  it  through  socialism, 
a  socialism  which  he  says  is  not  an  ulti- 
mate conception  of  society,  but  paves  the 
way  for  a  divine  individualism. 

From  the  Bottom  Up  is  interesting 
from  cover  to  cover — not  because  it  re- 
lates events,  but  because  it  reveals  a  life ; 
because  it  once  more  graphically  states 
the  question  that  so  presses  for  an  an- 
swer. Many  may  have  a  different  answer 
from  Mr.  Irvine's,  but  few  have  not 
asked  the  question. 
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WELFARE  WORK  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

PHILIP  P.  JACOBS 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF 

TUBERCULOSIS 


Few  corporations,  commercial,  or  in- 
dustrial concerns  come  into  closer  rela- 
tion with  the  general  health  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  than  do  our  large  in- 
surance companies,  particularly  those 
which  issue  industrial  insurance.  While 
to  the  employer  of  labor  it  means  money 
to  take  good  care  of  his  employe,  his 
concern  is  hardly  as  vital  as  is  that  of 
an  insurance  company,  to  which  the  death 
of  thousands  from  preventable  disease 
means  annual  payments  of  millions,  in 
death  claims.  And  again,  although  wel- 
fare work  among  factory  employes,  for 
instance,  is  a  valuable  instrument  in  the 
general  movement  for  social  betterment, 
similar  work  on  the  part  of  an  insurance 
company  among  9,000,000  industrial  pol- 
icy-holders, is  of  vastly  more  value  by 
reason  of  the  much  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple reached. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  good 
business  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  some  extent  treatment, 
among  its  industrial  policy-holders,  par- 
ticularly in  matters  relating  to  disease 
and  general  health.  In  accordance  with 
this  new  undertaking,  Lee  K.  Frankcl, 
for  years  allied  with  social  and  philan- 
thropic work  in  New  York  and  else- 
where, was  chosen  manager  of  the  in- 
dustrial •  department.  Six  months  ago 
Gene  Cunningham  Snyder  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  and  assistant  to  Dr. 
Frankel,  who  is  assistant  secretary  of  the 
company.  Mrs.  Snyder  has  been  engaged 
in  philanthropic  and  social  work  in  New 
York  for  some  years.  For  the  two  years 
preceding  her  appointment  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan she  was  with  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the. Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis.  A  campaign  of  educa- 
tion was  begun,  first  among  the  superin- 
tendents, then  among  the  agents,  and 
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finally  among  the  policy-holders.  The 
company  has  approximately  15,000  em- 
ployes and  field  men,  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  A 
dozen  nationalities  in  this  country  are 
reached  weekly  by  the  field  force — the 
homes  of  millions  of  policy-holders  are 
visited  weekly  by  thousands  of  men. 

With  admirably  co-ordinated  machin- 
ery at  its  command,  the  company  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  all  its  policy-holders  the 
means  whereby  they  might  secure  advice 
and  enlightenment  on  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  The  company  also  placed 
at  the  command  of  policy-holders  its  ad- 
vice and  guidance  as  to  how  and  where 
they  might  secure  treatment.  This  was 
accomplished  in  several  ways.  A  pam- 
phlet entitled  A  War  Upon  Consump- 
tion, attractively  prepared  and  illustrat- 
ed, giving  in  concise  form  the  salient 
points  regarding  tuberculosis,  its  causes, 
extent,  prevention  and  treatment,  was 
distributed  broadcast  by  means  of  the 
field  men  of  the  company  into  every  pol- 
icy-holder's home.  In  this  way  4,000,- 
ODO  pamphlets,  printed  in  ten  languages, 
were  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  needed  them,  and  served  as 
a  handbook  to  both  sick  and  well.  This 
pamphlet  has  also  been  distributed  in 
large  quantities  to  a  hundred  or  more  of 
the  health  associations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  desired  litera- 
ture for  their  local  work.  The  Metro- 
politan has  placed  the  services  of  its 
large  field  force  with  its  weekly  visi- 
tation plan  at  the  disposal  of  the  anti- 
tuberculosis  associations,  local  health  offi- 
cers and  other  health  bodies  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  this  way  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  literature  have  been 
given  directly  into  the  hands  of  tubercu- 
lous patients  and  others.  In  Chicago, 
for  example,  the  company  participated 
in  the  campaign  for  a  tuberculosis  sana- 
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torium,  by  distributing  copies  of  the 
Little  Ballot  in  the  homes  of  50,000  pol- 
icy-holders. 

Following  the  War  Upon  Consumption 
pamphlet,  a  list  of  all  of  the  anti-tuber- 
culosis agencies  in  United  States  arid 
Canada  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 
Thousands  of  this  have  been  given  out, 
for  the  most  part  in  response  to  requests 
from  policy-holders  who  wanted  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  a  sanatorium,  dispen- 
sary or  association  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood. 

The  distribution  of  this  enormous 
amount  of  literature,  with  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  agents  which  afford  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  that  the  instructions 
thus  widely  distributed  are  carried  out, 
greatly  enhances  the  educational  value  of 
such  a  movement. 

Not  content,  however,  with  this  inade- 
quate method  of  following  up  not  only 
those  who  were  sick  with  tuberculosis, 
but  sufferers  from  other  diseases  as  well, 
the  company  started  another  movement 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  sick  policy-hold- 
ers who  were  in  need  of  the  attention  of 
a  trained  nurse,  who  could  explicitly  car- 
ry out  the  family  physician's  advice  at 
the  critical  moment,  and  explain  in  de- 
tail the  general  care  and  precaution  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  hygienic  and  sani-* 
tary  rules  in  the  sick  home.  With  this 
in  view,  an  experiment  was  started  in 
New  York  last  summer,  under  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  visiting  nurse  associa- 
tion, of  furnishing  a  visiting  nurse  serv- 
ice to  Metropolitan  policy-holders  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  visit,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  in  urgent  cases  special  nurses 
might  be  employed.  Similar  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  nursing  asso- 
ciations in  over  forty  cities,  so  that  at 
present  the  free  services  of  a  trained 
nurse  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  holders 
of  4,000,000  policies  in  these  cities.  The 
service  is  to  be  extended,  and  new  centers 
of  work  are  being  opened  up.  It  is  hoped 
in  time  to  afford  this  service  to  every 
policy-holder  of  the  company.  The  most 
recent  endeavor  is  the  extension  of  this 
work  in  rural  communities  and  small 
cities  where  there  are  no  visiting  nurse 
associations,  so  that  the  company  may 
be  obliged  to  have  its  own  nurses. 


The  use  of  this  nursing  service  by  the 
policy-holder  is  freed  from  all  possible 
"red  tape."  Each  holder  of  a  Metro- 
politan industrial  policy,  living  in  any 
city  where  the  service  is  in  force,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  post  card  addressed  to  the 
nurse  or  nursing  association  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  If  a  policy-holder  be- 
comes sick  and  needs  attention,  the  mail- 
ing card  is  filled  out  with  name,  address 
and  policy  number,  and  stamped.  Thus 
for  one  cent  a  twenty-five-dollar-a-week 
nurse  is  in  attendance.  The  nurses  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  family  physi- 
cian. That  this  service  is  being  used  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  up  to  July  I 
over  32,000  policy-holders  had  availed 
themselves  of  it,  and  the  nurses  had  made 
over  160,000  visits. 

The  value  of  this  service,  both  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  and  as  an  extraordi- 
nary means  of  further  intensive  instruc- 
tion in  matters  of  health,  is  apparent. 
It  is  of  benefit  to  the  whole  country  as 
well  as  to  the  insurance  company,  and 
the  cumulative  effect  is  bound  to  be  far- 
reaching. 

But  the  Metropolitan  has  not  stopped 
here — the  ultimate  goal  is  to  provide  san- 
atorium and  hospital  treatment  for  its  tu- 
berculous policy-holders.  Thus  far  the 
insurance  laws,  as  construed  by  the 
courts,  have  given  the  company  permis- 
sion to  care  only  for  its  sick  employes, 
in  specially  constructed  sanatoriums  for 
tuberculosis.  Negotiations  are  now  be- 
ing carried  on  for  a  site  for  a  sanato- 
rium, but  it  is  hoped  that  the  laws  gov- 
erning this  action  may  be  amended  so 
that  the  company  may  be  allowed  to  carry 
out  this  preventive  measure,  not  as  a 
philanthropy,  but  as  a  precaution  that 
will  prolong  the  lives  and  improve  the 
health  of  its  policy-holders. 

A  series  of  nearly  one  hundred  tuber- 
culosis exhibits  has  been  prepared  by  the 
company,  and  these  will  be  shown  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  and  fall  at  coun- 
ty fairs  and  other  places.  The  company 
believes  that  even  this  promiscuous  edu- 
cation on  tuberculosis  .is  sure  to  react 
and  aid  in  bettering  the  health  condi- 
tions of  policy-holders.  These  exhibits 
will  lay  special  stress  on  home  care  and 
treatment.  A  pamphlet  entitled  Direc- 
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tions  for  Living  and  Sleeping  in  the  Open 
Air  will  be  distributed  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Until  adequate  sanatorium  pro- 
vision can  be  secured,  the  necessity  for 
proper  home  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
can  hardly  be  over-emphasized.  In  the 
centers  where  the  company  is  conducting 
its  visiting  nurse  service,  the  nurse,  in 
conjunction  with  the  home  treatment 
suggested  in  the  pamphlet,  will  doubtless 
prove  no  small  factor  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis. 

These  are  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  the  interest  of  its  industrial  policy- 
holders,  aside  from  what  it  is  doing  for 


its  employes.  In  this  work  the  company 
makes  no  pretence  of  giving  charity.  It 
is  being  extended  to  the  policy-holders 
as  an  extra  benefit  and  the  officers  feel 
that  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
conservation  of  the  health  of  policy- 
holders  are  sound  business  practices.  If, 
for  instance,  the  annual  number  of  death 
claims  from  tuberculosis,  now  number- 
ing about  16,000,  could  be  reduced  to 
5,000  or  even  less,  which  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect,  the  saving  to  the 
company  every  year  would  be  vastly 
greater  than  the  outlay.  The  welfare  of 
the  policy-holder  is  the  welfare  of  the 
company. 


THE  HAMPTON  NEGRO  CONFERENCE 


WILLIAM  A.  AERY 


The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Hampton  Negro  Conference  at  Hampton 
Institute  brought  together  in  the  spirit 
of  good  will  and  co-operation  several 
hundred  representative  Negro  teachers, 
lawyers,  editors,  insurance  and  business 
men,  ministers,  farmers,  physicians,  and 
homemakers,  who  have  been  working  in 
their  communities  for  the  upbuilding  of 
their  people  and  the  development  of  a 
more  kindly  relation  of  the  white  and 
colored  people.  "Co-operation  for  right- 
living"  was  the  central  thought  of  all  the 
papers  and  discussions.  Loyalty  to  coun- 
try and  race,  devotion  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  common  people,  emphasis 
upon  agriculture  as  a  primal  and  essen- 
tial pursuit  of  mankind,  responsibility 
for  those  requiring  care  and  protection — 
these  big  ideas  were  worked  over  in 
many  forms  during  the  two  days'  dis- 
cussion. 

Dr.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute and  the  eminent  successor  of 
General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong 
who  founded  Hampton  in  1868,  opened 
the  conference  with  a  stirring  address 
in  which  he  called  upon  men  and  women 
to  pull  together,  co-operate,  and  bring 
the  best  forces  together  for  the  solution 


of  the  common  problems  of  life,  the  im- 
provement of  the  home,  school,  farm,  and 
community. 

Jackson  Davis,  the  newly  appointed 
Virginia  state  supervisor  of  colored 
schools,  Richmond,  Va.,  to  whose  untir- 
ing and  well-directed  effort  is  due  the 
successful  introduction  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  colored  schools  of  ten  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  pointed  out  that  the  best 
way  of  reaching  the  parents  and  improv- 
ing conditions  in  farm  and  home  is 
through  the  children.  His  idea  of  de- 
veloping character  and  intelligence  in 
the  people  is  to  fit  the  average  boy  and 
girl  for  every-day  usefulness,  so  that  in 
time  the  South  will  be  freed  from  its 
two  leading  hindrances — idle  lands  and 
idle  men. 

J.  H.  Binford,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Co-operative  Education  Association 
of  Virginia,  which  is  composed  of  white 
people,  expressed  his  approval  of  all  that 
the  colored  people  have  been  doing  to 
help  themselves.  He  laid  stress  upon  the 
important  growth,  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  of  the  idea  of  man's  responsibility 
for  his  brother's  welfare  and  condition. 

The  good  work  of  the  Negro  press  was 
described  by  Ocea  Taylor  of  Washington 
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and  T.  Thomas  Fortune  of  Philadelphia. 
Life  insurance,  particularly  of  the  fra- 
ternal type,  is  yearly  drawing  larger 
amounts  from  Negroes  and  growing  in 
importance  to  them,  as  was  shown  by  ad- 
dresses. The  growth  of  an  effective 
anti-tuberculosis  movement  among  Ne- 
groes was  discussed. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  agri- 
culture and  co-operation  in  school  work. 
N.  S.  Mayo  of  Blacksburg,  Va.,  who  for 
twenty  years  has  been  a  teacher  of  farm- 
ers' children,  in  his  talk  on  agricultural 
education  declared  that  the  success  of 
the  Negro  lies  in  an  agricultural  direc- 
tion and  that  it  must  come  from  the  soil. 
He  showed  that  men  are  facing  a  new 
era  in  farming  when  smaller  farms  and 
better  cultivation  must  prevail,  for  the 
virgin  fields  are  disappearing  and  the 
struggle  for  land  ownership  is  growing 
keener. 

Director  Johnson  of  the  Virginia 
Trucking  Experiment  Station,  which  was 
established  in  1907  on  a  fifty-acre  farm 
eight  miles  from  Norfolk,  gave  a  valu- 
able talk  on  soil  fertility  and  the  use  of 
fertilizers.  He  described  the  splendid 
work  of  the  Southern  Produce  Company, 
made  up  of  some  400  farmers  near  Nor- 
folk to  guarantee  farmers  against  all 
commission-merchant  misdealings,  to  as- 
sist in  securing  proper  care  of  perish- 
able goods  and  co-operative  handling  of 
produce  market  reports. 

Dr.  D.  Mastin  of  Richmond  out- 
lined a  plan  for  relieving  destitute  and 
delinquent  children.  He  urged  the  form- 
ation of  a  Children's  Home  Society  sim- 
ilar to  one  now  operated  for  the  whites 
of  Virginia.  There  are  sixty  Negro  chil- 
dren in  Virginia  almshouses,  and  ninety- 
eight  in  jails. 

The  co-operative  movement  among  Ne- 
groes in  Virginia  is  well  under  way,  as 
was  clearly  shown  by  reports,  which 
showed,  too,  that  an  educational  revival 
has  been  sweeping  through  the  South. 

One  striking  instance  of  the  benefit 
which  a  community  derives  from  a  good 
school  is  that  of  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  Brunswick  county  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  of  the  life 
of  the  St.  Paul  School.  Negroes,  once 
owning  less  than  15,000  acres  of  land, 


now  own  54,500  acres ;  and  formerly 
owning  less  than  $40,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty, now  pay  taxes  on  land  valued 
at  over  twelve  times  that  amount — $515,- 

IO2. 

A  close  study  of  the  personnel  of  the 
conference  shows  clearly  that  the  Negro 
leaders  who  make  their  yearly  pilgrim- 
ages to  Hampton  are  doing  work  that 
is  worth  while,  that  they  are  looking  into 
the  future,  that  they  are  seeking  for  in- 
formation, for  assistance,  for  all  that 
their  more  fortunate  white  brothers  can 
give  them.  Here  is  a  typical  list  of  what 
thoughtful,  progressive,  quiet  Negroes 
are  doing":  Organizing  school  improve- 
ment and  civic  leagues,  Sunday  schools, 
libraries,  reading  circles,  societies  for 
boys,  girls,  and  parents ;  day  nurseries, 
fresh-air  guilds,  home  gardens,  anti- 
tuberculosis  societies;  teaching  young 
and  old  how  to  get  a  comfortable  living 
on  the  farm,  how  to  lead  cleaner,  purer, 
and  more  useful  lives  and  how  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  greater  usefulness; 
and  living  for  the  good  of  others. 

The  object  of  the  Hampton  Negro  Con- 
ference is  not  to  lay  undue  stress  upon 
money-getting  schemes  or  material  pros- 
perity. It  is  rather  to  give  race  workers 
and  their  friends  throughout  the  country 
the  benefit  of  the  experiences  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  against  heavy  odds 
in  bringing  the  Negro  into  his  social  and 
individual  heritage  by  developing  his  ca- 
pacity to  exercise  self-control,  direct  his 
powers  into  channels  of  useful  service, 
and  face  the  problems  of  life  with  cour- 
age and  unswerving  devotion  to  God  and 
his  fellowman. 

The  resolutions  unanimously  adopted 
applauded  better  preparation  on  the  part 
of  colored  teachers,  and  the  general 
awakening  in  education ;  urged  colored 
teachers  to  improve  themselves  through 
teachers'  institutes  in  every  county;  rec- 
ommended that  the  schools  bring  their 
work  to  bear  practically  upon  their  im- 
mediate surroundings;  urged  the  \vido 
dissemination  of  agricultural  informa- 
tion, the  co-operation  of  the  churches  in 
providing  wholesome  amusement,  and 
the  co-operation  of  schools  and  churches, 
teachers  and  preachers;  appnnvd  the 
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anti-tuberculosis  campaign ;  deplored"  in- 
surance frauds,  usurious  rates  of  inter- 
est and  rents  and  the  class  legislation  di- 
rected against  the  Negro,  and  recognized 


the  value  of  the  colored  press  in  "uni- 
form advocacy  of  right  living  and  right 
thinking  in  the  work  of  the  education, 
moral  and  material  uplift  of  the  people." 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


The  American  Journal  of  Surgery  has  re- 
cently started  an  editorial  department  devoted 
to  surgical  sociology  which  is  being  conducted 
in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  of  New 
York,  who  has  been  for  many  years  actively 
identified  with  the  social  side  of  medical  prac- 
tice. 

The  considerations  which  led  to  the  open- 
ing of  this  department  were  first,  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  public  regarded  the  sur- 
geon simply  as  "a  battery  of  cold,  well-temp- 
ered knives,"  and  that  preventive  medicine  is 
being  developed  by  humanitarians  and  sociolo- 
gists rather  than  by  physicians.  The  Journal 
believes  that  the  surgical  profession  should  be 
among  the  leaders  in  the  movement  toward 
bettering  social  conditions.  "It  will  concern 
itself,"  says  the  editor,  'With  the  prevention 
of  surgical  diseases  and  injuries.  Industrial 
accidents  and  safety  devices;  Fourth  of  July 
injuries,  the  care  of  cripples  and  those  other- 
wise handicapped  by  surgical  afflictions;  spec- 
ial hospitals,  clinics,  sanatoria  and  convales- 
cent homes;  some  surgical  aspects  of  district 
nursing,  playgrounds  and  factory  regulations ; 
the  prevention  of  blindness — at  birth  and  in 
the  factory;  social  conditions  that  affect 
birth  and  parturition — these  are  some  of  the 
many  problems  with  which  we  shall  deal.  Es- 
sentially an  editorial  department,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  and  publish  communications 
and  suggestions ;  and  we  invite  the  contribu- 
tion of  original  articles  on  phases  of  surgical 
sociology."  Already  the  Journal  has  pub- 
lished articles  on  The  Prevention  of  Acci- 
dents, Relation  of  a  Municipal  Milk  Supply 
to  Surgical  Tuberculosis,  Occupational  Work 
for  Hospital  Cases,  and  Inebriety  Hospitals 
for  Acute  Alcoholism. 

*     *     * 

Following  the  statement  of  one  of  their 
speakers  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Manufacturers,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  industrial  accidents 
might  have  been  prevented  if  the  manufac- 
turers had  not  been  too  absorbed  in  "attend- 
ing to  business"  to  take  preventive  measures, 
the  association  has  taken  the  first  steps  to- 
ward remedying  this  condition  by  a  system- 
atic propaganda  for  safeguarding  machinery. 
The  July  number  of  American  Industries  con- 
tains an  article  on  protecting  gears,  the  first 
of  a  series  on  Industrial  Accidents  and  their 
Prevention. 

"From  the  nature  of  the  case,"  says  the 
writer,  "It  is  plain  that  although  the  employer 
and  the  employe  must  work  together  to  attain 
the  desired  end  of  reducing  accidents  to  a 


minimum,  the  initiative  should  come  from  the 
employer.  Besides  the  provision  of  such  gear 
protection  as  is  described  in  detail,  it  should 
be  the  part  of  the  factory  owner  to  prevent 
ignorance  of  the  workman  from  causing  acci- 
dents." The  employer  can  and  should  "see 
to  it  that  no  man  is  allowed  to  handle  or  work 
about  any  machine  unless  he  is  qualified  to  do 
so.  He  can  prevent  a  workman  familiar  with 
one  job  and  specially  trained  for  it  being  al- 
lowed to  undertake  other  work  in  which  his 
ignorance  is  apt  to  cause  injury  to  himself  if 
not  to  others.  He  can  formulate  and  distrib- 
ute rules  showing  how  work  should  be  done 
to  assure  the  largest  degree  of  safety  possible 
— and  he  can  also  make  prominent  display  of 
caution  signs — to  avoid  danger."  In  this  con- 
nection we  are  sorry  to  see,  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  American  Industries,  an  editorial  quoted 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  calculated 
.to  throw  discredit  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
use  of  safety  devices  on  railroads.  The  editor- 
ial advances  the  statement  that  "too  much 
safety  appliance  robs  the  railroad  employe  of 
a  responsibility  which  he  ought  to  learn  to 
bear",  and  hints  at  "the  failure  of  tests  insti- 
tuted to  discover  whether,  with  the  employe 
protected  against  himself,  the  old  invaluable, 
indispensable  self-reliance  remains."  Yet  it 
closes  with  the  pious  wish :  "God  forbid  that 
we  should  say  a  word  against  securing  the 
safety  of  human  life  at  all  costs." 

We  are  sorry,  too,  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  has  not  yet  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  advising  the  use  of  safe- 
guards as  a  financial  saving.  We  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  appeal  for  the  saving  of  life 
is,  or  should  be,  quite  strong  enough  to  need 
no  bolstering  by  an  appeal  to  the  "business  in- 
stincts" of  the  manufacturer. 


In  Leslie's  Weekly  for  July  21,  Harriet 
Quimby  discusses  the  question  of  children  on 
the  stage,  which  has  been  carried  on  between 
THE  SURVEY  and  Francis  Wilson.  She  points 
out  that  there  are  two  sides  and  sums  up  the 
case  for  each  admirably.  "Those  who  are  de- 
fending the  cause  by  saying  that  many  of  our 
best  players  began  as  children  and  that  many 
of  the  best  plays  in  the  English  language 
would  be  fruitless  without  the  aid  of  children, 
are  entirely  right,"  she  says.  "Those  who 
point  out  that  stage  children  are  almost  in- 
variably well  fed,  well  clothed  and  that  sel- 
dom if  ever  one  suffers  from  overwork,  are 
also  right,  as  they  are  when  they  call  atten- 
tion to  the  comparatively  large  sum  which  the 
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child  actor  earns  for  a  few  hours  of  work. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  for  the  layman, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  theater  on  both 
sides  of  the  footlights,  to  see  as  clearly  as  do 
the  -actors  and  managers  whose  financial  in- 
terests are  at  stake,  that  the  stage  is  a  good 
place  for  the  development  of  impressionable 
young  minds." 

She  recalls  how  Henry  Miller  "tried  every 
means  within  his  power  to  keep  his  son  from 
entering  the  theatrical  profession,"  and  how 


Anna  Held  and  Gertrude  Coghlan  have  come 
out  strongly  against  permitting  children  on 
the  stage.  She  points  out  how  stage  children 
"during  their  period  of  training  and  experi- 
ence in  the  theater  are  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, are  receiving  and  listening  to  exagger- 
ated expressions  of  emotions,  and  not  infre- 
quently called  upon  to  express  emotions  and 
thoughts  which  they  cannot  understand  or 
which  if  they  do  understand  it  would  be  bet- 
ter at  their  age  that  they  should  not." 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE  PAGE  BILL 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  attitude  that  THE  SURVEY  has  taken 
with  regard  to  the  Page  bill  has  aroused  so 
much  adverse  criticism  among  social  workers 
in  Baltimore  that  we  feel  in  justice  bound 
to  make  our  position  clear  to  you.  Criticism- 
is,  of  course,  a  concomitant  of  activity,  but, 
as  in  the  present  case,  when  the  most  bitter 
criticism  comes  from  precisely  those  people 
who  are  working  on  the  social  problem  that 
THE  SURVEY  purposes  to  expound,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises — is  the  journal  wrong, 
or  are  the  practical  workers  wrong? 

To  our  amazement  we  have  found  THE 
SURVEY  supporting  a  measure  the  analogue  of 
which  has  already  been  condemned  by  contin- 
ental authorities  as  an  actual  encouragement 
to  the  social  evil,  and  the  purpose  of  this  let- 
ter is  first  to  protest  vigorously  against  the 
position  taken  by  THE  SURVEY,  and  second,  to 
explain  the  grounds  for  our  protest. 

THE  SURVEY  has  already  explained  that  ac- 
cording to  its  lights  the  continental  regulation 
and  the  lock  hospital  treatment  of  prostitutes, 
as  instituted  in  the  Page  bill,  are  in  no  wise 
similar.  We  admit  that  superficially  a  certain 
difference  between  the  two  is  obvious.  The 
regulation  admits  of  a  somewhat  greater  mis- 
handling of  fallen  women  than  the  Page  bill 
does,  but  after  all,  it  is  not  the  fallen  woman, 
but  the  fallen  man  who  is  the  crux  in  the  so- 
cial evil  situation.  The  dissimilarity  between 
the  two  measures  lies  in  their  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  fallen  woman;  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  measures  lies  in  their  relation 
to  the  problem  of  the  social  evil. 

When  Napoleon  introduced  the  regulation 
he  indulged  in  the  same  naive  reasoning  that 
has  been  followed  by  THE  SURVEY.  He  said : 
"If  we  remove  a  diseased  prostitute  from  the 
ranks,  a  healthy  girl  will  take  her  place,  as  the 
demand  requires,  and  the  health  of  my  sol- 
diers will  be  preserved."  How  did  this  Chris- 
tian attitude  work  out?  Precisely  as  it  will 
work  out  if  the  Page  bill  is  put  into  effect  in 
New  York. 

In  the  first  place,  both  the  regulation  and 
the  Page  bill  substantiate  the  idea  that  a  dif- 
ference exists  between  men  and  women  so 
far  as  the  sexual  necessity  is  concerned. 
Otherwise,  why  should  women  be  discrimin- 
ated against?  Why  should  a  just  government 


imprison   a  diseased   woman  while  permitting 
a  man,  sick  of  the  same  disease,  to  go  free? 

In  the  second  place,  both  the  measures  give 
to  men  a  false  sense  of  security.  A  case  in 
point  will  illustrate  what  we  mean.  A  Ger- 
man author  was  in  London  with  his  friend. 
The  friend  picked  up  a  girl  on  the  street  and 
found  that  she  was  terribly  infected  with 
syphilis.  Together  they  made  up  a  purse 
and  gave  it  to  her  to  enable  her  to  go  to  a 
sanitarium  to  be  treated.  Two  nights  after- 
wards they  met  her  street-walking  again,  and 
were  amazed  to  find  her  persist  in  driving 
her  trade.  They  went  to  the  station  house 
and  asked  to  have  the  girl  arrested.  When 
they  found  that  the  acts  that  formerly  covered 
this  cause  in  England  had  been  removed,  they 
were  horrified.  Nothing  could  be  done !  Xo, 
nothing  except  what  the  man  himself  uncon- 
sciously gave  voice  to.  "In  such  a  country," 
he  said,  with  contempt  for  the  English  people, 
"a  man  cannot  be  safe  in  taking  a  girl.  He 
must  go  elsewhere."  But  suppose  there  were 
no  elsewhere  to  go?  Would  not  the  realiza- 
tion of  imminent  danger  influence  the  active 
agent  in  the  spread  of  disease,  the  man,  to 
cease  his  infamy? 

We  all  of  us  know,  or  at  least  we  all  of 
us  ought  to  know,  that  regulation  has  not  les- 
sened the  spread  of  social  diseases,  except  pos- 
sibly in  the  case  of  the  army,  where  the  men, 
as  well  as  the  women,  are  under  control.  The 
removal  of  a  few  diseased  prostitutes  from 
the  ranks  never  has,  and  presumably  never 
will  materially  affect  the  sum  total  of  disease 
among  that  class.  Why  then  support/ such  a 
measure,  when  it  obviously  suggests  to  men 
that  the  community  protects  them  against  dis- 
eased women  while  permitting  them  at  the 
same  time  to  lead  immoral  lives? 

A  large  part  of  the  educational  propaganda 
of  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis  is  based  upon  two  precepts. 
First,  that  there  is  no  more  a  sexual  neces- 
sity for  men  than  for  women.  This  both  the 
regulation  and  the  Page  bill  controvert, 
through  discriminating  against  women.  And 
second,  that  the  fear  of  becoming  infected 
with  a  venereal  disease  will  prevent  men  from 
consorting  with  prostitutes.  Here  again, 
through  the  false  sense  of  security  which  they 
inculcate,  both  the  regulation  and  the  Page 
bill  are  working  together,  directly  counter  to 
the  interests  of  the  society. 
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It  is  these  two  points  that  have  made  the 
effect  of  the  regulation  so  degrading  on  the 
continent,  and  it  is  precisely  the  same  points 
that  will,  in  future,  make  New  York  pay  a 
bitter  penalty  for  enacting  an  unjust  law. 

THE  SURVEY  seems  to  assume  that  .humanity 
reasons  with  precision,  but,  with  regard  to  the 
problem  of  sex  at  least,  this  is  not  true.     It 
is   precisely   the   psychological    effect    of    the 
Page   bill — the   moral   or   rather   the   immoral 
effect    of    such    a   measure — that    will,    before 
many  years  are  past,  lead  to  its  removal. 
EDITH  HOUGHTON  HOOKER, 
Secretary    Hampden-Woodberry   Neigh- 
borhood  Association,    Baltimore. 


[THE  SURVEY,  in  its  issue  for  June  25,  held 
the  Page  bill  (now  law)  on  courts  of  inferior 
jurisdiction  in  New  York  city,  altogether  too 
valuable  to  sacrifice  to  the  apprehensions  of 
those  who  found  in  its  clauses  relating  to 
prostitution,  the  germs  of  a  procedure  which 
they  fear  may  lead  New  York  unwittingly 
to  experiment  along  lines  which  are  thorough- 
ly discredited  in  Europe  through  costly  experi- 
ence. 

The  bill,  it  must  be  remembered,  makes 
most  important  reforms  in  the  organization 
and  procedure  of  the  minor  courts.  Social 
workers  have  been  among  its  enthusiastic 
advocates  on  all  but  two  parts,  one  relating 
to  the  social  evil  and  the  other  exempting  pro- 
bation officers  from  civil  service  requirements. 
The  latter  was  amended  before  passage,  and 
the  exemption  stricken  out.  Most  unfortu- 
nately, the  opposition  to  the  social  evil  clauses 
did  not  develop  until  the  bill  had  been  passed 
by  both  houses  and  the  Legislature  had  ad- 
journed. It  remained  only  for  Governor 
Hughes  to  sign  the  bill  as  it  passed  or  to  sac- 
rifice the  whole  by  vetoing  it.  Facing  such 
a  dilemma,  we  believe  the  governor  was  right 
in  signing  it. 

But  in  urging  the  governor  to  sign  the  bill, 
THE  SURVEY  pointed  put  that,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  social  evil  and  the  venereal  dis- 
eases, it  made  only  a  meager  beginning — in 
fact,  a  mere  starting  point  upon  which  to  base 
more  adequate  legislation. 

Mrs.  Hooker  makes  two  points:  (i)  That 
the  Page  bill  recognizes  the  double  standard 
of  morals.  But  in  that  it  follows  all  legisla- 
tion in  all  countries.  Our  opposition  to  the 
entire  code  is  not  a  good  reason  for  neglect- 
ing to  modify  any  particular  division  of  it. 
If  public  opinion  is  ready  to  write  into  legis- 
lation the  single  standard  of  morals  for  men 
and  women,  then  let  us  pass  such  a  law  to  dis- 
place these  classes  of  the  Page  law.  But  if 
public  opinion  is  not  ready  for  such  action,  to 
pass  it  will  only  invite  such  failure  as  we  have 
experienced  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
passing  prohibitory  liquor  legislation  which 
was  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  (2)  That 
the  Page  bill  will  create  a  sense  of  false  se- 
curity similar  to  the  regulation  system.  She 
assumes  this  will  be  so,  and  gives  no  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  it.  We  disagree  with  her 
on  this.  With  both  of  us  it  is  purely  a  mat- 


ter of  opinion.  After  the  Page  bill  goes  into 
effect  we  shall  have  some  experience  to  go 
by.  We  must  not  forget  the  marked,  intrin- 
sic difference  between  the  Page  bill  and  Euro- 
pean regulation.  In  continental  countries 
regulation  is  by  means  of  police  rules  which 
are  both  framed  and  administered  entirely  by 
the  police.  An  officer  can  pick  up  any  woman 
and  have  her  examined  for  venereal  disease; 
he  can  practically  compel  her  to  be  entered  on 
the  register  of  prostitutes  "if  he  has  strong 
cause  to  suspect"  that  she  is  a  "common  pros- 
titute." The  Page  bill  is  statute  law,  not  a 
police  regulation.  Medical  examination  of 
women  can  take  place  only  after  they  are  con- 
victed before  a  competent  court,  from  which 
they  can  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal.  That  is. 
after  a  woman  is  convicted,  it  would  give  her 
medical  treatment  while  in  prison,  if  she  needs 
it.  The  aim  is  to  cure  a  prisoner  of  a  con- 
tagious disease.  The  aim  of  police  regulation 
abroad  is  to  assure  the  health  of  women  in 
the  streets,  not  in  captivity.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  Page  bill  is  at  fault  not  in  what  it 
has  provided  in  regard  to  physical  cure,  but 
in  what  it  has  failed  to  provide  in  regard  to 
moral  cure.  It  leaves  the  convicted  prosti- 
tutes in  an  unclassified  mass  at  the  workhouse 
where,  with  things  as  they  are,  no  opportunity 
exists  for  reformation. 

In  the  meantime,  what  shall  we  do?  The 
greatest  need  of  the  whole  situation  is  full 
and  frank  discussion  which  will  tend  to  in- 
form the  public  and  to  form  opinion  in  the 
right  way.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
sensational  "white  slave"  agitation,  there  is  no 
regular  public  discussion  of  prostitution  and 
venereal  diseases  at  this  time  in  any  journal 
but  THE  SURVEY.  For  that  reason  we  invite 
our  readers  to  participate  in  it  and  we  shall 
publish  their  letters  in  so  far  as  they  promise 
to  advance  the  matter,  even  when,  as  in  Mrs. 
Hooker's  letter,  our  position  has  been  mis- 
construed or  misunderstood.  (We  did  not, 
for  instance,  write  anything  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  taken  to  indicate  that  we,  like  Na- 
poleon, believe  in  maintaining  a  fresh  supply 
of  young  prostitutes  as  a  safeguard  to  men 
against  disease!)  If  the  Page  bill  has  accom- 
plished nothing  else,  it  has  started  a  discus- 
sion among  us,  readers  and  writers  of  THE 
SURVEY,  which  will  prove  invaluable. 

The  Page  bill  becomes  law  September  i. 
Let  us  watch  its  operation  closely.  If  it 
works  out  well,  let  us  go  on  toward  a  fuller 
program  of  reform.  If  it  works  ill,  let  us 
all  have  at  it,  quickly  and  together,  and  sub- 
stitute a  more  promising  measure.  In  either 
case,  let  us  all  put  our  heads  together  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  in  such  a  way  and  in  such 
a  spirit  that  we  shall  know  all  the  facts  and 
tendencies,  appreciate  the  dangers  and  formu- 
late the  hopes  of  a  body  united  to  reduce  the 
social  evil  to  its  lowest  terms,  to  institute 
widely  the  single  standard  of  morals,  and  to 
stamp  out  the  venereal  diseases  even  as  we 
slowly  but  surely  are  taking  one  after  another 
the  steps  which  will  eradicate  that  other  great 
social  disease,  tuberculosis. — ED.] 


Our  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens 

By  EMILY  GREENE  BALCH 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Few  recent  books  of  serious  purpose  have  made  so  great  an  impression  on 
the  reviewers.  The  New  York  Sun,  widely  known  for  its  critical  discrimina- 
tion, devoted  over  five  columns  to  a  review. 

"Miss  Balch,"  said  the'/SWw,  "is  richly  gifted  with  the  qualities  and  training 
demanded  for  the  complicated  and  important  task  which  she  has  accomplished 
in  this  volume.  The  literary  charm,  the  well-balanced  proportion  of  fact, 
description  and  analysis  (both  intellectual  and  moral)  and  the  remarkable  self- 
restraint  and  fair-mindedness  which  she  exhibits,  raise  her  work  above  the 
level  of  mere  sociological  investigation,  and  establish  it  in  the  category  of  books 
which  the  ordinary  reader  should  not  pass  by." 

The  London  Spectator,  one  of  the  leading  literary  journals  of  England, 
gave  it  over  a  page  review,  finding  it  "a  remarkable  example  of  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  work  of  economic  investigation  is  carried  on  in  the  United 
States."  The  second  part,  studying  the  Slav  in  industry  and  in  his  home  after 
he  has  landed  in  America,  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  Spectator.  The 
review  sums  up  with  this  sentence :  "We  can  warmly  recommend  Our  Slavic 
Fellow  Citizens  to  every  one  who  is  interested  either  in  the  future  of  the  Slavs, 
with  which  the  future  of  Europe  promises  to  be  more  and  more  bound  up,  or 
in  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  European  immigrants  in  the  New  World." 


FROM  OTHER   REVIEWERS 

A  thorough  book. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

A  very  interesting  book. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

A  book  that  exhausts  the  subject.— Baltimore  8u». 

An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  immigration. — Boston  Tranxi-riyit. 

Miss  Balch  has  been  studying  this  question  for  years  and  her  work  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  achievement.— 
Review  of  Reviews. 

The  author  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics,  ethical,  social  and  economic  ;  and  her  book  deserves  a  wide  circulation  and 
careful  study.— Springfield  Republican. 

Miss  Balch  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  on  immigration  that  we  know  of,  a  work  full  of  guidance,  of 
truth,  of  understanding.  Chicago  Record»Herald. 

Prof.  Balch  may  well  dispute  with  Miss  Tarbell  for  the  American  laurel  due  womanhood  for  patient  investigation  and 
consummate  skill  in  marshalling  her  accumulations.  -Pittsburgh  I'uxt. 

Prof.  Balch  brought  to  her  task  an  insight  into  the  history,  the  grouping  and  the  race  psychology  of  these  people 
which  made  one  believe  that  she  was  a  Slav  herself.  ...  To  this  she  adds  a  statistician's  eye  for  detail,  a  socialist's 
discernment  of  causes  and  the  facile  pen  of  a  ready  writer.— Prof.  Edward  A.  Steiner  in  Tin-  ,v/< /•/•»•;/. 
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FLORENCE    NIGHTINGALE 
THE  SOLDIER  OF  HEALTH 

At  the  great  age  of  ninety  years 
Florence  Nightingale,  the  reformer  of 
military  brutalities,  known  in  her  day  as 
army  hospitals  and  army  medicine,  the 
forerunner  and  prophetess  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  creator  of  the  modern  profes- 
sion of  skilled  nursing;  the  foremost 
sanitarian  of  her  day  and,  with  Pasteur, 
the  incomparable  teacher  of  health  pres- 
ervation and  disease  prevention, — Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  the  Lady  with  a  Lamp, 
has  gone  quietly  to  rest.  Born  in  1820, 
she  was  thirty-four  years  old  when  she 
took  charge  of  the  expedition  of  nurses 
to  the  Crimea,  which  brought  her  into 
the  white  light  of  the  world's  attention. 
Already,  quietly  and  unostentatiously, 
she  had  spent  some  ten  years  in  the  most 
searching  and  laborious  study  of  hospital 
administration,  building,  and  sanitation, 
nursing,  hygiene,  and  principles  of  pre- 
vention. Before  that  she  had  received 
a  liberal  education  of  unusual  range  and 
thoroughness. 

After  the  Crimean  war,  broken  in 
health,  she  became  more  and  more  in- 
evitably secluded  in  the  quiet  rooms  of  a 
chronic  invalid,  but  from  these  restricted 
quarters  her  remarkable  intellect  swept 
the  entire  globe  and,  for  almost  fifty 
years  longer,  she  remained  the  magnetic 
center  of  attraction  and  the  source  of 
counsel  and  inspiration  for  all  persons 
and  groups  of  persons  in  diverse  lands 
who  carried  the  banner  of  service  to 
the  sick  whether  in  hospitals,  homes,  or 
barracks, 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  during  all  this  long  period,  not  a 
really  important  piece  of  pioneer  work 
in  these  directions  was  undertaken  or 
a  weighty  problem  encountered  in  either 
hemisphere  that  was  not  laid  before  her 
for  advice,  or  at  least  that  she  might 
know  of  it. 

To  future  ages,  doubtless,  her  remark- 
able teachings  on  prevention  will  seem 
the  most  brilliant  proofs  of  her  really 
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great,  original  genius.  From  the  first 
she  dwelt  moie  upon  health  than  upon 
sickness.  "Health  nursing"  is  her  ex- 
pression. "Since  God  did  not  mean 
mothers  to  be  always  accompanied  by 
doctors,"  she  wrote,  "there  is  a  want 
older  still  and  larger  still.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  art  of  health,  which  .  .  .  every 
woman  ought  practically  to  learn.  Call 
it  health  nursing.  .  .  .  Upon  woman- 
kind the  national  health,  as  far  as  the 
household  goes,  depends." 

Miss  Nightingale  wrote  much  and  her 
works  upon  nursing  and  hospitals,  army 
reorganization  and  medical  relief  are 
classics.  She  never  wrote  even  the 
smallest  autobiography,  but  it  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  remaining  members 
of  her  family  will  publish  a  complete 
history  of  her  remarkable  life. 

HOW  A  SETTLEMENT 
SETTLED    A    STRIKE 

Rochester,  already  famous  for  pure 
milk  and  the  opening  of  its  public  schools 
as  social  centers,  can  boast  also  of  unique 
settlement  activities.  In  1907  Florence 
Ledyard  Cross,  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  started  a 
small  housekeeping  center  in  the  Italian 
quarter  with  the  express  object  of  bring- 
ing together  Americans  and  Italians  and 
adapting  the  latter  to  social,  industrial 
and  educational  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try. Within  a  short  time  she  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  her  neighbors,  had 
helped  settle  many  individual  problems, 
and  had  been  instrumental  in  gaining  a 
public  playground  for  the  children.  In 
time,  a  bureau  of  information  and  protec- 
tion for  foreigners  was  added  to  the  set- 
tlement. From  the  beginning  the  bureau 
was  taxed  almost  beyond  the  powers  of 
one  person  to  give  advice  in  regard  to 
illness,  domestic  and  financial  troubles, 
professional  legal  advice,  help  in  settling 
newly  arrived  immigrant  chidren  in 
school  or  at  work — no  problem  in  life,  in 
fact,  was  considered  beyond  its  scope. 
The  work  that  has  of  late  brought  the 
bureau  most  prominently  before  the 
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Rochester  public  was  its  part  in  settling 
a  strike  of  Italian  laborers. 

Nine  years  ago  the  laborers'  union 
struck  for  and  gained  a  wage  increase 
to  twenty-one  cents  an  hour.  Since  then 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  and  other 
necessaries,  added  to  a  local  combination 
of  real  estate  dealers  to  raise  rents,  has 
made  this  wage  inadequate  to  meet  the 
simplest  needs  of  life.  On  January  i 
the  union  notified  the  contractors  that 
laborers  on  street  and  sewer  would  not 
work  after  May  i  for  less  than  twenty- 
five  cents  an  hour.  The  notice  was  ig- 
nored and  on  June  9  a  strike  was  called. 
The  strike  and  the  part  the  bureau  took 
in  it  are  best  described  by  Richard  Kit- 
chelt,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
final  settlement. 

"At  first,"  says  Mr.  Kitchelt,  "the 
strikers  received  little  public  sympathy. 
Most  of  the  newspapers  misrepresented 
their  cause.  People  who  had  been  criti- 
cising the  Italians  for  their  low  stand- 
ard of  living  criticised  them  now  for  try- 
ing to  better  their  condition  by  the  only 
means  at  their  command.  The  chief  of 
police  held  a  conference  with  the  con- 
tractors; groups  of  strikers  were  attack- 
ed by  the  police. 

"Some  men  were  shot  and  others  ar- 
rested. The  cases  of  these  latter  were 
twice  postponed,  in  spite  of  their  desire 
for  a  speedy  trial,  and  they  were  finally 
discharged  for  lack  of  evidence.  The 
strikers  appealed  to  the  mayor  to  try  to 
effect  a  settlement  and  several  confer- 
ences were  held  in  his  office.  But  he  was 
himself  a  contractor  and  results  were  not 
apparent.  Arbitration  through  Italian 
lawyers  was  tried,  but  with  no  success. 

"In  this  extremity  some  of  the  strikers' 
executive  board  turned  to  the  bureau  for 
help.  Miss  Cross  called  together  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  citizens  interested  in 
civic  and  social  welfare  and  laid  before 
them,  through  the  testimony  of  the  work- 
men themselves,  the  importance  of  a 
speedy  and  just  termination  of  the  strike. 
It  .vas  shown  that  the  wages  of  the  la- 
oorers  averaged  $6.50  a  week,  an  amount 
inadequate  to  maintain  a  family  in  health 
and  strength ;  that  the  city  was  being  in- 
jured by  a  continually  lowering  standard 
of  living;  that  the  injection  into  the  com- 


munity of  irresponsible  strike-breakers 
was  a  menace  to  the  public  peace  and 
welfare. 

"The  newspapers  were  induced  to 
print  the  truth  about  the  strikers.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  gradually  changed  in  favor 
of  the  workmen.  Petitions  from  resi- 
dents and  shopkeepers  along  torn-up 
streets  were  laid  before  the  mayor.  At 
last,  after  the  strike  had  continued  four 
weeks,  the  contractors  consented  to  a 
conference  which  resulted  in  an  imme- 
diate increase  of  one  cent  an  hour  and 
an  agreement  to  arbitrate  the  wage  scale 
before  the  next  season's  contracts  were 
entered  into." 

The  workmen  returned  to  work  and 
the  usefulness  and  possibilities  of  future 
development  for  the  bureau  were  tri- 
umphantly demonstrated. 

TO  PREVENT 
I NSAN IT Y 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy  and  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy  of  a  course  of 
training  for  attendants  in  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  of  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association  for 
after-care  for  the  insane,  of  a  department 
of  social  service  for  nervous  dispensary 
patients  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  of  a  Neurological  Institute 
in  New  York.  In  addition  to  these  spe- 
cial activities  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
sanity, the  sympathetic  care  of  mental 
diseases  and  the  restoration  of  cured  pa- 
tients to  normal  life,  there  are  three 
movements  along  these  lines  that  are,  or 
promise  to  be,  state-wide.  These  are  the 
Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  the 
Missouri  Conference  of  Superintendents 
of  Insane  Hospitals  and  finally  the  pio- 
neer Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  found- 
ed in  May,  1908,  in  Connecticut. 

The  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  So- 
ciety, Clifford  W.  Beers,  himself  a  cured 
patient  and  author  of  A  Mind  that  Found 
Itself1,  addressed  the  National  Confer- 

A  Mind  that  Found  Itself.  By  Clifford  W.  Beers. 
Pp.  363.  1908.  New  York.  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  THK 
STHVHY  office  for  $1.50,  or  It  will  be  sent  postpaid 
for  $1.62. 
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ence  of  Charities  and  Correction  at  St. 
Louis  out  of  the  fullness  of  personal  ex- 
perience, on  this  form  of  social  work.  It 
is  known  that  at  least  forty  per  cent  of 
insanity  is  due  to  specific  causes  which 
are  preventable.  In  some  cases  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  verbal  corrective  by  a  phy- 
sician of  a  besetting  and  unfounded  fear. 
For  this  work  of  prevention,  however, 
such  societies  as  that  in  Connecticut 
should  set  themselves  the  task  of  creat- 
ing a  public  demand  for  a  course  in 
psychiatry  as  part  of  the  regular  practi- 
tioner's training,  as  well  as  of  establish- 
ing prophylactic  social  service  in  the 
families  of  the  insane. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  prevention. 
Curative  social  service  should  be  given 
within  the  hospital  walls  by  attendants 
who  should  provide  their  patients  with 
recreation,  calisthenics  and  handicrafts 
to  relieve  the  deadening  monotony  of  in- 
stitution life.  Such  attendants  would  be 
of  higher  mental  and  moral  grade  than 
those  at  present  caring  for  the  insane  and 
would  do  more  than  legislative  investiga- 
tion could  ever  accomplish  to  insure  kind 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  our  institu- 
tions. 

After-care  of  the  insane  should  include 
preparatory  work  with  the  patients' 
family  done  by  the  social  worker  during 
his  illness/ designed  to  keep  his  place  in 
the  home  open  for  him. 

The  Connecticut  society  is  in  a  sense 
an  outgrowth  of  Mr.  Beers's  book,  which 
recommended  a  permanent  agency  for 
"education  and  betterment  in  the  neg- 
lected field  of  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
orders." The  program  of  the  society  is 
to  work,  through  education,  through  so- 
cial service,  through  physicians  and 
through  superintendents  of  institutions — 
many  of  whom  are  on  its  executive  board 
— for  the  protection  of  the  mental  health 
of  the  public,  and  for  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  care  of  those  who  are  either 
threatened  or  actually  ill  with  mental  dis- 
orders. 

A  chief  aim  of  the  work  is  to  revolu- 
tionize the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
mental  diseases.  "Patients,"  says  Mr. 
Beers,  "today  carry  /with  them  into  the 
hospitals  the  idea  of  stigma  or  dis- 
grace— and  they  inevitably  return  to  the 


world  with  the  idea  more  deeply  im- 
planted. I  doubt  if  the  insanities  during 
the  present  generation  will  come  to  be 
regarded  as  are  the  so-called  physical  dis- 
orders. But  the  public  can  at  least  be- 
gin to  endow  posterity  with  immunity  to 
the  imagined  stigma.  When  everybody 
learns  to  regard  mental  disorders  with 
equanimity,  patients  who  suffer  mental 
affliction  will  perforce  cease  to  feel  stig- 
matized by  what  today  is  an  unfair  and 
unjustifiable  classification  of  diseases." 

THE  ILLINOIS  SOCIETY 
FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

With  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Jane  Addams, 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Fa- 
vill  and  Judges  Lewis  Rinaker,  Harry 
Olson  and  Jesse  A.  Baldwin  among  its 
founders  and  directors,  the  Illinois  So- 
ciety for  Mental  Hygiene  has  recently 
been  incorporated,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  Its  purposes,  as  stated  in  the 
articles  of  incorporation,  are 

to  co-operate  with  public  and  private  agencies 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  insane;  to 
aid  in  the  after-care  of  patients  discharged 
from  the  hospitals  for  the  insane;  to  secure 
data  regarding  social  conditions  provocative 
of  mental  breakdown;  to  publish  and  circulate 
information  which  may  help  in  avoiding  men- 
tal disease;  and  to  carry  on  any  other  proper 
work  tending  to  secure  and  conserve  the  men- 
tal health  of  men,  women,  and  children  and 
to  enlist  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
others  therein. 

The  directors  are  at  present  chiefly 
from  Chicago ;  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  state  will  be  largely  represented  as 
the  work  becomes  understood.  Miss 
Lathrop  is  president,  Anna  Hamill  Mon- 
roe, secretary,  and  Leverett  Thompson, 
treasurer. 

The  after-care  committee  consists  of 
Dr.  V.  H.  Podstata,  Dr.  O.  C.  Wilhite, 
Adelaide  Walsh,  and  Elnora  Thomson, 
agent. 

It  is  stated  that  its  first  work  will  be 
done  intensively  in  connection  with  the 
Cook  County  Asylum,  of  which  Dr.  Wil- 
hite is  superintendent,  so  as  to  make  a 
definite,  compact  demonstration.  With 
the  growth  of  interest  its  usefulness 
should  extend  throughout  the  state. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  this  work 
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of  aiding  the  return  to  the  world  of  the 
quiet  insane  and  the  recovered  patients 
is  greatly  needed  and  while  we  under- 
stand it  is  but  one  activity  in  the  program 
of  the  societies  inspired  by  Mr.  Beers, 
it  is  one  which  will  serve  to  win  public 
confidence  and  understanding. 

COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
A  SOCIAL  CENTER 

The  idea  of  the  "Little  Red  School 
House"  social  and  civic  gatherings  is  tak- 
ing root  again  in  the  original  soil.  The 
country  school  as  a  social  center  is  com- 
ing back  into  its  own.  An  interesting 
instance,  which  has  come  about  through 
the  influence  of  the  Rochester  public 
school  social  centers,  has  arisen  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Greece,  N.  Y.  A  "Neigh- 
borhood Civic  Club"  has  been  organized 
to  hold  meetings  in  the  school  building 
"to  promote  the  acquaintance  and  fel- 
lowship of  the  people  of  this  district,  to 
hold  debates,  lectures  and  entertainments 
of  an  educational  and  social  character ; 
and  to  further,  agitate  and  watch  over 
such  improvements  for  the  public  weal, 
as  may  be  endorsed  by  the  majority  and 
to  carry  on  any  other  work  which  it  may 
perform  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  York." 

The  school  building  is  not  fitted  with 
electric  or  other  lights  but  this  did  not 
prevent  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
from  assembling.  They  brought  their 
own  lights,  lamps  and  lanterns,  and  plan 
to  continue  to  do  so  until  they  can  have 
electric  lights  installed. 

The  membership  of  the  Neighborhood 
Civic  Club  includes  every  resident  of  the 
school  district  over  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
WHITE    SLAVE   TRADE 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  R.  Beranger  gives  some 
account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Inter- 
national Diplomatic  Conferences  on  the 
White  Slave  Trade  held  in  Paris  in 
July,  1902,  and  April,  1910 — the  only 
diplomatic  conferences  held  for  purely 
humanitarian  objects  since  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  were  aroused  by  Wil- 


berforce  against  the  Black  Slave  Trade. 
The  outline  of  the  movement  against 
this  new  form  of  slavery  is  interesting, 
though  a  more  definite,  less  vaguely  op- 
timistic account  of  results  actually  ac- 
complished would  be  more  helpful. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  conference  there 
were  practically  no  laws  to  repress  the 
trade.  The  great  difficulty  in  legislation 
was  the  impossibility  of  proving  while 
the  victim  was  in  transit  and  still  in  her 
own  country  that  she  was  being  lured 
to  a  career  of  prostitution,  together  with 
the  fact  that  once  safe  at  their  destina- 
tion in  a  foreign  country,  no  law  could 
touch  the  dealers.  The  need  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  was  thus  evident  and 
this  need  led  to  the  calling  of  the  first 
diplomatic  congress  in  1902,  at  which 
delegates  from  fifteen  countries  were 
present.  Here  international  laws  were 
planned  and  pending  the  slow  process  of 
their  enactment  a  system  of  administra- 
tive reforms  that  would  improve  pres- 
ent conditions  were  devised.  The  leg- 
islative part  of  the  program  was  to  cover 
the  punishment  of  anyone  enlisting  a 
female  minor  for  prostitution  with  or 
without  consent,  or  a  major  provided 
force  or  fraud  was  used;  punishment  of 
the  crime  in  any  country  where  only  a 
part  of  the  act  was  committed  provided 
only  that  it  could  be  proved  that  the  vic- 
tim was  destined  for  prostitution ;  the 
enactment  of  other  and  increasingly 
stringent  laws  covering  the  traffic  by  all 
the  contracting  nations.  The  adminis- 
trptive  agreement  provided  a  central  bu- 
reau of  information  with  branches  in  all 
countries ;  governmental  surveillance  of 
railroad  stations  and  ports ;  investigation 
of  the  past  history  of  women  now  en- 
gaged in  prostitution  and  the  returning 
of  such  women,  where  possible,  to  their 
homes ;  government  surveillance  of  em- 
ployment bureaus. 

Such  were  the  plans  of  the  conference 
of  1902.  M.  Beranger's  account  of  what 
was  reported  at  the  1910  congress  as 
actually  accomplished  is  disappointingly 
indefinite.  In  France,  he  tells  us,  laws 
punishing  with  three  years'  imprison- 
ment those  enlisting  minors  for  prosti- 
tution under  any  conditions,  and  majors 
under  false  pretences,  have  been  recent- 
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ly  passed  and  laws  of  much  the  same 
character  have  been  passed  in  Hungary, 
Norway  and  the  United  States  and  are 
about  to  be  presented  in  Holland,  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  Belgium,  Brazil  and  Egypt. 

As  for  the  administrative  reforms, 
central  information  bureaus  have  been 
established  in  many  countries  (partout), 
the  surveillance  of  railway  stations  and 
ports  has  been  begun  in  various  countries 
as  has  the  government  control  of  em- 
ployment bureaus  and  the  examination 
into  the  past  history  of  prostitutes. 
Since  1902  public  and  private  charities 
have  been  working  in  co-operation  in  the 
care  of  prostitutes.  A  private  interna- 
tional clearing  house  of  charities  inter- 
ested in  putting  an  end  to  the  trade  has 
its  headquarters  in  London.  Hundreds 
of  private  homes  for  young  girls  have 
been  established  in  all  countries,  and 
these  advertise  their  work  of  rescue 
widely  in  the  hope  of  reaching  some  of 
the  victims  of  the  traffic.  In  many  coun- 
tries, too,  travelers'  aid  societies  watch 
the  railroads  and  ports,  in  the  latter 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  immi- 
gration authorities,  and  are  able  to  save 
hundreds  of  young  girls  annually  from 
a  life  of  prostitution. 

CIVIL      SERVICE 
PENSION  SYSTEMS 

With  the  object  of  gathering  data  that 
will  aid  in  working  out  a  civil  service 
pension  system  suited  to  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  has  brought  out  the  first  of  a  series 
of  studies  of  the  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries. This  volume,  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment in  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand 
by  Herbert  D.  Brown,  is  to  be  followed 
by  others  on  Austria-Hungary,  Canada, 
France,  Germany  and  New  South  Wales. 

In  England  the  superannuation  act  of 
1834  provided  retired  male  civil  em- 
ployes' allowances  of  from  four-  to 
eight-twelfths  of  salary  depending  on  the 
number  of  years  served.  This  was  to  be 
paid  out  of  a  fund  raised  by  an  annual 
abatement  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent 
on  salaries  not  exceeding  £100  and  five 
per  cent  on  those  above  this  amount.  In 
1858  the  abatement  section  of  this  act 


was  stricken  out,  partly  because  salaries 
had  proved  too  small  to  stand  the  drain 
and  also  on  account  of  the  lack  of  any 
special  arrangement  for  returning  con- 
tributions in  case  of  death  or  resignation 
before  the  age  of  retirement  (sixty-five 
years). 

The  next  year  a  pension  scheme  took 
its  place.  At  first  this  was  popular, 
though  the  pension  rate  was  lower  than 
under  the  older  act,  but  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  a  non-contributory  system 
was  one  only  in  name  and  in  reality 
meant  a  lowering  of  salaries.  The  em- 
ployes ceased  in  time  to  regard  the  pen- 
sion as  a  pure  gratuity  but  instead  con- 
sidered it  a  benefit  paid  by  themselves 
out  of  reductions  in  salary,  and  subject 
to  large  chances  of  forfeiture  through 
death  or  resignation.  In  1902,  70,000 
out  of  the  100,000  persons  in  the  service 
formed  the  Deferred  Pay  Committee. 
This  committee  claimed  not  only  that 
they  were  contributing  their  own  pen- 
sions, but  also  enough  more  to  entitle 
them  to  free  life  insurance.  The  first 
point  was  conceded  by  the  commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter, 
which  denied,  however,  that  there  was 
any  balance  on  hand  for  insurance. 

The  system  of  1859  still  obtains  in 
Great  Britain,  but  modified  by  the  law 
of  1909,  which  provides  a  further  lower- 
ing in  the  rate  of  the  pension,  the 
amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
salary  for  the  last  three  years  of  service. 
It  makes  an  allowance  on  a  reduced 
scale — to  cover  "theoretical  contribu- 
tion"— for  those  who  die  (insurance),  or 
who  resign  from  the  service  before  the 
age  of  retirement,  as  well  as  a  reduced 
rate  of  superannuation  payment  for 
those  who  have  continued  at  work  after 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  designed  to  dis- 
courage work  after  that  age. 

MIGHT  IMPROVE 
ENGLISH     SYSTEM 

Though  the  English  system  is  working 
fairly  satisfactorily,  a  close  study  shows 
that  a  real  contributory  fund  invested  at 
interest,  the  abatement  being  based  on 
age  at  entrance  to  the  service  instead  of 
a  flat  rate  on  different  grades  of  salaries, 
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as  in  the  law  of  1832 — would  be  both 
more  economical  and  more  satisfactory 
to  employes,  who  would  thus  know 
whether  they  were  receiving  back  the 
whole  of  their  contribution.  Annuities 
should  be  based  on  the  average  rather 
than  the  final  salary  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  resigning  before  the  age  of 
retirement  or  dying  should  be  returned 
automatically — a  provision  which  would 
to  a  great  extent  do  away  with  the  need 
for  life  insurance. 

After  trying  a  pure  pension  system, 
and  a  system  of  lump  sum  payment  on 
retirement  and  finding  both  too  expen- 
sive for  the  public  treasury,  New  Zea- 
land adopted  in  1886  a  method  of  deduc- 
tions from  salaries,  practically  a  scheme 
of  compulsory  savings.  This  was  aban- 
doned in  1907  for  a  contributory  scheme 
with  a  subsidy  from  the  government. 
Contributions  are  put  on  the  sound  basis 
of  age  at  entrance  to  the  service  be- 
ginning with  five  per  cent  at  thirty  years. 
The  amount  of  the  annuity  is  determined 
in  each  case  by  length  of  service  and 
amount  of  salary,  but  in  no  case  can  it 
exceed  two-thirds  of  salary,  any  dis- 
crepancy between  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions and  annuity  being  made  up  by 
the  government.  Both  men  and  women, 
including  teachers  and  railway  employes, 
come  under  this  act,  which  pays  also  con- 
tributions to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
beneficiaries. 

The  New  Zealand  method  is  based  on 
principles  much  superior  to  those  of 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  only  the  liberality 
of  the  benefits  that  prevent  it  from  being 
entirely  self-supporting.  Its  elements  of 
weakness  are  that  there  is  no  compulsory 
age  of  retirement ;  that  the  retiring  allow- 
ance is  based,  as  in  England,  on  salary 
during  the  last  three  years  of  service,  and 
that  the  provision  for  the  cash  refund 
of  contributions  to  those  resigning  be- 
fore the  age  of  retirement  does  not  in- 
clude interest. 

THE  SHORT  BALLOT  CURE 
FOR     MISGOVERNMENT 

Since  last  September  the  Short  Ballot 
Organization  has  been  vigorously  at  work 


combating  the  venerable  political  super- 
stition that  the  more  a  ballot  resembles 
a  bedquilt  the  more  democratic  will  be 
the  government.  While  this  may  have 
been  true  at  one  time,  that  time  has  long 
since  passed. 

Some  definite  results  are  beginning  to 
appear.  In  Oregon  the  forces  which  se- 
cured the  initiative,  the  referendum  and 
the  recall  have  taken  up  the  short  ballot 
as  the  next  feature  of  their  program. 
They  propose  to  give  the  governor  ap- 
pointive power  over  minor  offices  on  the 
state  ticket  and  to  simplify  the  county 
government  so  that  the  voter  will  be 
called  upon  to  vote  for  from  four  to  six 
offices  each  year  instead  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty.  Two  thousand  members  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  New  York  State 
Short  Ballot  Organization  which,  not 
yet  formally  organized,  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  committee  consisting  of 
Horace  E.  Deming,  Elihu  Root,  Jr.,  Dar- 
win R.  James,  Jr.,  Everett  V.  Abbot  and 
George  Haven  Putnam.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  New  York  Legislature,  two 
measures  recommended  by  Governor 
Hughes,  which  won  considerable  sup- 
port, proposed  to  amend  the  constitution 
so  as  to  make  the  comptroller,  state 
treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  state  engineer  and  surveyor  ap- 
pointive instead  of  elective  offices.  State 
organizations  will  probably  be  formed 
this  summer  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois.  A  number  of  civic  organiza- 
tions in  different  states  are  working  with 
the  Short  Ballot  Organization,  and  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  helping  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  an  older  movement 
but  fits  well  into  its  program.  A  loose- 
leaf  volume  covering  all  aspects  of  the 
commission  plan  is  being  prepared  for 
sale  at  cost. 

The  short  ballot  idea  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  politics  is  the  business  of 
the  people  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
primitively  simple  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. If  politics  be  made  complex  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  a  host  of  petty 
elective  offices,  it  becomes  a  thing  for  ex- 
perts only  and  the  plain  citizen  is  dis- 
franchised from  effective  participation. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  insisting  that 
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all  good  citizens  should  go  into  politics, 
the  short  ballot  plan  is  to  bring  politics 
to  the  voter.  The  Short  Ballot  Organi- 
zation proposes  that  only  those  offices 
shall  be  elective  which  are  important 
enough  to  attract  (and  deserve)  public 
examination  and  that  very  few  offices 
shall  be  filled  by  election  at  one  time,  so 
as  to  permit  of  adequate  and  uncon- 
fused  examination  of  the  candidates. 
The  president  is  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  of  Princeton.  With  him,  among 
the  vice-presidents  and  on  the  advisory 
board,  are  associated  a  number  of  po- 
litical and  civic  workers  and  magazine 
writers.  The  offices  of  the  organization 
are  at  383  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE 

JOSEPH  LEE 

Robert  Treat  Paine  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, October  28,  1835,  graduated  from 
the  Latin  School  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
from  Harvard  five  years  later.  Like  his 
first  cousins,  Charles  Russell  Lowell  and 
James  Jackson  Lowell,  he  left  Harvard  at 
the  head  of  his  class,  sharing  this  honor, 
however,  with  F.  C.  Barlow,  the  famous 
soldier.  His  Latin  School  training  was 
in  the  days  when  Latin  was  really  mas- 
tered as  it  is  nowhere  today,  and  he  al- 
ways had  the  power,  which  I  believe  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  exercising  for  his 
own  amusement,  of  writing  Latin  verses. 
His  paraphrase  of  Virgil  in  the  motto 
of  the  Associated  Charities — "Not  alms 
but  a  friend" — carries  the  reminiscence 
of  this  old  fashioned  taste  and  training. 

One  of  his  classmates,  both  in  the 
Latin  School  and  in  college,  was  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  the  friendship  there  formed 
was  a  lasting  and  important  element  in 
Mr.  Paine's  whole  life.  One  fruit  of 
their  friendship  was  the  building  of 
Trinity  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Brooks 
said.  "We  never  shall  forget — I  hope  his- 
tory will  not  let  it  be  forgotten — that  we 
owe  it  to  you  that  Trinity  Church  is 
big  and  dignified,  and  not  a  little  thing 
in  a  side  street  which  one  must  hunt  to 
find,  and  think  small  things  of  when  he 
has  found  it."  For  eleven  years  he  prac- 
ticed law  with  much  success  and  then  re- 


tired to  devote  his  whole  time  to  philan- 
thropic work. 

Like  his  grandfather,  the  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Mr. 
Paine  was  a  pioneer.  He  was  among 
those  who  produced  and  exemplified  the 
two  great  waves  which  during  the  last 
thirty  years  have  carried  modern  phil- 
anthropy to  its  present  highest  mark. 
One  of  the  founders,  and  first  president, 
of  the  Boston  Associated  Charities — the 
second  charity  organization  society  in 
this  country,  started  in  1879 — a  founder 
of  the  Industrial  Aid  Society,  prominent 
in  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
for  many  years,  and  once  its  president, 
he  has  always  been  a  loyal  promoter  of 
the  ideals  of  modern  charity  as  it  deals 
with  the  individual.  On  the  other  hand 
he  has  been  eminent  as  a  founder  and 
organizer  of  institutions  designed  not  to 
enable  the  well-to-do  effectively  to  help 
the  needy,  but  to  bring  citizens  together 
for  mutual  aid  and  for  promotion  of  a 
public  purpose. 

His  leadership  of  the  latter,  civic  and 
constructive,  embodiment  of  the  philan- 
thropic spirit,  has  been  in  many  direc- 
tions. It  was  in  1875  that  he  began 
building  suburban  dwellings  for  working- 
men,  being,  I  believe,  the  first  person 
in  this  country  to  take  up  this  line  of 
philanthropic  work.  Ten  years  after- 
wards he  erected  forty-five  small  work- 
ingmen's  dwellings  upon  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  suburbs,  and  by  1890  he  had  built 
and  sold  over  one  hundred  of  these 
houses.  After  that  his  work  in  this  di- 
rection was  done  chiefly  through  the 
Workingmen's  Building  Association, 
which  he  founded.  He  made  these  un- 
dertakings pay,  as  anybody  must  if  he 
is  to  make  any  real  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  housing  problem. 

Another  piece  of  pioneer  work  was  the 
organization,  in  1887,  of  the  Working- 
men's  Loan  Association  for  lending 
money  on  chattel  mortgage  at  reasonable 
terms.  When  Mr.  Paine  began  the  ex- 
periment with  $25,000  of  his  own,  the 
average  rate  charged  on  chattel  mort- 
gage in  Boston  must  have  been  as  much 
as  two  and  one-half  per  cent  a  month. 
Sometimes  twice  or  even  four  times  that 
figure  was  charged.  Mr.  Paine  started 
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at  one  per  cent  a  month  and,  having  sat- 
isfied himself  by  a  year's  experiment  that 
the  thing  could  be  done,  he  organized 
the  present  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  which  has  since  that  time  en- 
abled many  hundreds  of  people  to  work 
themselves  out  of  debt,:and  has  succeeded, 
to  the  disgust  of  many  Shylocks,  in  bring- 
ing down  the  rate  of  usance  in  Boston. 
This  piece  of  work  of  Mr.  Paine  has  al- 
ways seemed  to 
me   to   partake 
of      the      na- 
ture of  an  eco- 
nomic  miracle. 
Mr.  Paine  was 
a     pioneer     in 
the  peace  move- 
men  t  —  was 
when    he    died 
president  of  the 
AmericanPeace 
A  s  s  o  ciation. 
His     pamphlet 
on   The   Mate- 
rial Advantages 
of      European 
D  i  s  armament 
has  been  trans- 
lated into  sev- 
eral languages. 
He  was  a  pio- 
neer  in   seeing 
that  the  general 
social   problem 
must  be  scien- 
tifically studied 
in  our  universi- 
ties,  and   gave 
$10,000     to 
found     a     fel- 
1  o  w  s  h  i  p     at 
Harvard  to 
promote    this 
class  of  studies. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Paine's  most  successful, 
and  in  this  country  most  original,  contri- 
bution to  constructive  social  work  was 
his  large  part  in  the  founding,  in  1879, 
of  the  Wells  Memorial  Institute,  to  which 
$90,000,  largely  his  own  money,  was  sub- 
scribed. Of  this  organization  he  was 
always  the  guiding  spirit.  He  made  of 
it  a  successful  school  and  a  successful 
club  for  workingmen  and  he  also  per- 
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formed  the  difficult,  and  indeed,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
making  it  the  official  and  recognized 
meeting  place  of  organized  labor.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  another  instance  in  this 
country  of  a  capitalist  providing  head- 
quarters for  the  trades  unions  in 
which  the  latter  actually  consented  to 
build  and  make  their  home.  And  the 
feat  was  performed  without  any  com- 

promise  or 
concealment  on 
his  part  of  his 
own  decided 
opinions  on  la- 
bor questions, 
often  differing 
widely  from 
the  views  of 
those  he 
served.  He 
further  made 
the  Wells  Me- 
morial a  cen- 
ter of  co- 
operative self- 
help,  with  a 
building  s  o- 
ciety,  an  asso- 
ciated purchas- 
ing organiza- 
tion and  a  co- 
operative bank. 
Wells  Me- 
morial is  an 
example  of  a 
characteristic 
e  s  se  ntial  to 
Mr.  Paine's 
a  c  hievement. 
He  succeeded 
in  founding 
not  merely  suc- 
c  e  s  s  f  u  1  ma- 
chines but  in- 
stitutions. The  Boston  Associated  Char- 
ities has  more  friendly  visitors,  T  be- 
lieve, than  any  similar  organization  in 
the  world,  and  is  thus  not  merely  a  chari- 
table organization  but  a  leaven  of  clear 
headed  devotion  and  a  social  force. 
Wells  Memorial  has  not  merely  served 
thousands  of  workingmen,  but  has  be- 
come a  part  of  them.  They  have  be- 
come citizens  of  the  institution.  A  se- 
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cret,  I  think,  of  this  vitalizing  power  was 
that  he  was  not  affected  as  so  many 
leaders  are  with  the  disease  of  generali- 
ties. Besides  being  a  successful  general, 
he  at  the  same  time  always  remained  a 
private  in  any  of  the  lines  of  work  he 
undertook.  He  was  from  the  beginning 
a  working  member  of  the  Associated 
Charities  Conference  in  the  old  Tenth 
District  in  the  South  Cove,  taking  his 
share  of  the  friendly  visiting  and  other 
detail  work.  Robert  A.  Woods  says  that 
for  twenty-five  years  few  weeks  passed 
in  which  he  did  not  spend  one  of  two 
evenings  working  in  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Wells  Memorial  Associa- 
tion with  a  little  group  or  committee  of 
workingmen,  taking  counsel  as  to  invest- 
ing the  funds  of  the  co-operative  bank 
or  upon  some  other  problem  of  mutual 
aid  among  themselves. 

The  power  of  infinite  attention  to  de- 
tail was  a  family  trait.  When  his 
brother,  Gen.  Charles  Jackson  Paine,  was 
coming  back  on  the  homestretch  in  one 
of  the  races  in  which  he  successfully 
defended  the  America's  cup,  and  the  ex- 
cursion boats  crowding  up  behind  be- 
gan to  cut  off  his  wind,  he  hung  out  an 
enormous  sign  saying,  "Keep  off  astern." 
How  many  men  would  have  foreseen 
that  contingency  and  provided  for  it? 
Such  provision  by  General  Paine  was 
characteristic  and  not  accidental,  and  the 
trait  as  exemplified  in  his  brother  has 
been  to  the  advantage  of  American  phil- 
anthropy. 

Another  trait  of  Mr.  Paine  which  was 
essential  to  his  success  was  his  tempera- 
mental conviction  that  things  could  be 
done.  He  inherited  from  an  Irish  an- 
cestor a  quickness  and  warmth  of  imag- 
ination that  imposed  upon  him  the  tasks 
which  his  power  of  concrete  foresight 
and  detailed  hard  work  afterwards 
achieved. 

Mr.  Paine  was  a  pioneer  in  other  work 
besides  philanthropy,  showing  himself  as 
a  freesoiler  and  afterwards  as  a  mug- 
wump, possessed  of  that  true  political 
instinct  which  selects  the  cause,  though 
at  the  time  unpopular,  to  which  the  fu- 
ture belongs.  He  was  a  manly  man,  ten- 
der and  courageous,  a  sustainer  and  ex- 
ample of  the  higher  citizenship. 


HYGIENE   AND  MORALITY 

Reviewed  by  ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER 

Within  the  realm  of  social  inquiry  and 
instruction  no  more  important  book  has 
been  published  this  year  than  this  able 
and  readable  volume  by  Miss  Dock  on 
Hygiene  and  Morality1.  Information 
brought  within  its  covers  has  been  avail- 
able in  widely  separated  and  hard-to- 
reach  material — medical  journals,  official 
reports  and  the  literature  on  reform.  No 
single  book,  however,  has  be  lore  been 
published  for  the  general  reader  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  this  volume.  The  in- 
formation now  so  much  needed  concern- 
ing venereal  diseases,  their  cause  in  pro- 
stitution, and  their  prevention  by  in- 
dividual and  social  care  and  treatment,  is 
here  set  forth  in  condensed  and  accurate 
presentation.  It  is  quite  clear  that  as 
soon  as  the  White  Plague  is  brought 
under  social  control  in  a  manner  suf- 
ficiently effective  to  emancipate  from  this 
great  service  some  of  the  medical  skill 
and  social  devotion  now  absorbed  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis,  the 
same  medical  and  social  forces  will  under- 
take the  study,  the  cure,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  Great  Black  Plague. 

Venereal  diseases  are  now  known  to  be 
among  the  chief  producing  causes  of 
personal,  domestic,  and  social  misery,  and 
knowledge  of  the  prevalence  and  serious- 
ness of  these  diseases,  and  also  of  the  en- 
couraging features  connected  with  pos- 
sible social  control  in  the  direction  of 
curative  measures  are  now  manifest  to 
thoughtful  students. 

At  this  juncture  the  value  of  a  book 
like  Hygiene  and  Morality  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Part  first,  dealing  with 
venereal  diseases,  is  a  clearly  written, 
well-balanced,  scientific  presentation  of 
this  widely  extended  class  of  physical  ills, 
and  is  put  in  such  a  lucid  and  popular 
style  that  the  general  public  may  get  the 
needed  information  in  the  easiest  manner. 
The  summing  up  in  statistical  estimates, 
on  pages  29  and  49  to  51,  brings  plainly 
to  view  the  result  of  the  labors  of  many 
physicians  in  many  countries;  and  the 

'Hygiene  and  Morality.  By  Lavinia  L.  Dock.  New 
York,  1910,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Pp.  200. 
This  book  may  be  obtained  at  THB  SUKVBY  office 
for  $1.25,  or  it  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  $1.34. 
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practical  suggestions  for  wider  and 
deeper  study  of  this  great  social  evil  in 
the  appended  bibliography  offer  important 
guidance  to  serious  students.  The 
chapter  on  The  Control  and  Regulation 
of  Prostitution  presents  the  many-sided 
history  of  legislative  and  reformatory 
movements  in  a  masterly  analysis  and 
summing  up  of  facts,  unequalled,  so  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 

The  classic  treatise  on  State  Regula- 
tion by  Sheldon  Amos  is  drawn  upon 
so  far  as  is  needed  for  an  understanding 
of  the  present  legal  situation;  and  the 
analysis  of  the  results  and  resolutions  of 
the  various  congresses  for  the  prophy- 
laxis of  syphilis  and  other  venereal  dis- 
eases enables  the  reader  to  understand  the 
state  of  the  "abolition  movement"  in 
foreign  countries.  Here  again  the  ac- 
companying bibliography  furnishes  a 
useful  guide  for  more  detailed  investiga- 
tion. 

The  third  chapter,  on  The  Prevention 
of  Venereal  Diseases,  is  radical  and  com- 
prehensive. It  clearly  shows  that  .  the 
diseases  incident  to  prostitution  can  be 
abolished,  or  effectively  diminished,  only 
by  the  diminishing  of  prostitution  itself. 
Miss  Dock  states  and  enforces  the  great 
principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Prince  A. 
Morrow :  "It  is  not  a  question  of  making 
prostitution  safe,  but  of  preventing  the 
making  of  prostitutes."  The  connection 
between  sterility  in  marriage,  the  large 
percentage  of  miscarriages  and  heavy 
infant  mortality,  the  preventable  blind- 
ness of  children,  the  premature  loss  of 
sight  and  hearing  in  adults,  and  the  so- 
called  "diseases  of  women" — and  the 
venereal  diseases,  is  plainly  shown  in 
this  last  chapter.  These  facts  have  been 
previously  brought  out  in  THE  SURVEY 
in  the  magazine  number  given  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Great  Black  Plague,1  and 
in  a  few  articles  and  reports  heretofore 
published.  The  need  is  not,  therefore, 
to  repeat  in  extracts  from  Miss  Dock's 
book  the  facts  which  have  been  dwelt 
upon  by  Dr.  Morrow  and  others,  but 
rather  to  urge  that  all  social  workers 
secure  this  valuable  synopsis  and  ap- 

JSee  Charities  and  The  Commons  for  Feb.  24, 
1906.  1'rlce  10  cents. 


plication  of  facts  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. No  text  book  in  the  field  of  social 
investigation,  social  control  and  social 
effort  is  more  needed  in  colleges  and 
schools  of  philanthropy  than  this  pains- 
taking and  comprehensive  little  volume. 
The  supreme  fallacy  prevalent  in  much 
previous  treatment  of  the  social  evil  has 
been  that  prostitution  is  a  social  neces- 
sity to  be  treated  as  a  permanent  evil 
and,  therefore,  its  results  in  disease  and 
racial  deterioration  are  to  be  attacked 
only  in  a  half-hearted,  ameliorative 
effort. 

This  book  by  Miss  Dock  sums  up  and 
emphasizes  with  great  clearness  and 
power,  the  more  recent  and  now  prevail- 
ing judgment  that  this  mischievous 
fallacy  must  be  disproved  and  com- 
bated. The  greatest  obstacle  to  effective 
social  control  and  medical  care,  and  to 
real  preventive  measures  regarding  ven- 
ereal disease,  has  been  the  policy  of 
silence  respecting  the  evil,  based  upon 
the  secrecy  of  the  medical  confessional 
and  on  the  general  sense  of  shame  con- 
nected with  this  class  of  diseases.  Miss 
Dock  gives  great  credit  to  the  movement 
in  the  medical  profession,  headed  by  Dr. 
Morrow  in  the  Society  for  Social  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis,  under  the  guidance 
of  which  we  may  hope  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient dispensary  and  hospital  treatment 
for  the  victims  of  these  diseases,  and  ed- 
ucate the  community  to  the  clear  con- 
nection between  the  health  and  integrity 
of  the  family  and  the  lessening  of  sexual 
immorality. 

The  fact  that  in  this  country  efforts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
secure  state  regulation  of  vice,  and  that 
even  in  cities  where  no  such  conscious 
permission  of  prostitution  is  recorded  in 
law,  a  tacit  segregation  and  police  pro- 
tection, accompanied  by  the  worst  evils 
of  graft  and  despicable  profit  from  the 
wages  of  shame,  still  obtains,  shows  the 
need  for  stirring  words  like  those  with 
which  Miss  Dock  closes  her  book  in  an 
appeal  to  women  and  men  to  take  the 
right  moral  attitude  upon  this  whole 
question,  and  to  put  into  the  statutes  a 
just  and  equal  standard  of  morality.  The 
encouraging  fact  that  when  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  year  1874,  a  bill  was  pre- 
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sented  in  the  state  Legislature  for  the 
regulation  of  vice,  fifty  medical  men  sent 
their  protests,  affirming  the  single  moral 
standard  and  thus  aiding  greatly  in  the 
defeat  of  the  bill ;  and  the  fact  that  many 
underground  efforts  to  secure  regulation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  through  the 
operation  of  the  Board  of  Health  have 
been  defeated  by  open  or  secret  protests 
or  appeals,  and  other  similar  lacts,  all 
indicate  that  we  are  not  likely  in  this 
country  to  have  to  face  such  terrible 
legal  conditions  as  led  to  the  great  cru- 
sadt  in  England,  of  which  an  account 
is  given.  The  insidious  character, 
however,  of  much  legislation  even 
now  being  proposed  in  different  states 
as  deterrents  to  diseases  incident  to  pros- 
titution, legislation  in  which  the  woman 
prostitute  is  singled  out  for  a  form  of 
class  punishment  unknown  in  respect  to 
other  vicious  persons,  shows  that  the  sen- 
timent and  conscience  of  women  of  char- 
acter and  influence  must  be  stimulated 
and  educated  along  the  line  of  sex- 
solidarity  in  the  protection  of  the  most 
unfortunate  women  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated by  Miss  Dock.  This  sex  solidar- 
ity of  women  does  not  necessarily  imply, 
and  should  not  be  so  presented  as  to 
seem  to  imply,  sex  antagonism — that 
would  be  most  unfortunate.  But  just  as 
the  great  labor  movements  are  uniting 
men  as  workers  in  a  league  in  which 
the  stronger  stand  as  a  constant  protec- 
tion for  the  weaker,  so  the  great  move- 
ment for  social  purity  should  unite  all 
women,  who  are  custodians  of  the  higher 
interests  of  the  home,  in  a  league  in 
which  the  protection  and  rescue  and 
ameliorative  care  of  the  prostitute  should 
be  included  in  the  range  of  sympathy  and 
effort.  The  fact  that  the  laws  regard- 
ing prostitution  from  the  beginning  of 
any  form  of  society  which  included  illicit 
sexual  relationship,  have  been  essentially 
cruel  and  unjust  toward  women  who 
were  plying  a  trade  which  was  generally 
considered  an  essential  part  of  civilized 
society,  shows  that  in  this  case  women 
must  protect  women;  and  good  men  are 
increasingly  coming  to  the  support  of 
that  principle  of  a  single  standard  of 
morality  for  both  sexes,  which  is  and 
must  be  our  permanent  dependence  in 


any  effective  social  control  of  prostitu- 
tion, or  any  effective  social  prevention  of 
the  diseases  incident  to  the  social  evil. 

There  is  no  moral  question  upon  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  a  consensus  of 
those  wise  and  good  people  who  are 
usually  united  as  to  their  understanding 
of  principles  and  methods  of  moral  re- 
form, as  this  of  the  just  treatment  of  the 
prostitute.  The  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  of  influence  and  standing, 
and  otherwise  of  highly  respectable  lives, 
are  responsible  for  a  continuance  of  the 
social  evil  because  of  personal  complicity, 
is  doubtless  the  great  producing  cause 
for  this  confusion  of  mind.  If  all  the 
men  who  are  thus  responsible  for  prosti- 
tution as  a  trade  were  of  the  poor,  the 
undeveloped,  the  ignorant  and  defense- 
less classes,  from  which  most  women 
prostitutes  are  recruited,  we  should  have 
to  deal  with  a  different  question.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  takes  at  least  five  men 
to  support  one  woman  prostitute,  and 
to  make  possible  her  continuance  in  the 
trade;  and  these  five  men  are  more  so- 
cially protected,  are  stronger  industrial- 
ly and  usually  far  more  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  recuperative  agencies  than 
are  the  women  involved.  While  these 
conditions  exist,  we  may  well  expect  to 
see  even  the  elect  deceived  as  to  the 
actual  right  involved. 

It  is  something  to  be  grateful  for, 
therefore,  that  in  a  book  so  accurate  in 
its  scientific  statements,  and  so  readable 
in  its  attractive  style,  as  that  of  Miss 
Dock,  we  have  also  the  clearest  possible 
statement  of  the  moral  issues  involved, 

We  are  learning  that  in  the  warfare 
against  tuberculosis  all  social  and  moral 
agencies  are  to  be  drawn  upon  for  the 
lessening,  control  and  prevention  of  this 
ancient  enemy  of  mankind ;  and  in  a  still 
more  significant  manner  we  must  learn 
to  draw  upon  our  educational  forces, 
upon  all  the  agencies  for  making  the 
recreation  of  youth  morally  safe,  and 
upon  all  stimuli  to  noble  endeavor  in 
early  manhood  of  the  more  fortunate 
youth,  to  help  us  in  curing  even  the  most 
obvious  physical  ills  connected  with 
venereal  diseases.  We  are  fast  outgrow- 
ing the  idea  that  man  can  be  made  a 
complete  and  useful  being  merely  by  one 
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form  of  appeal,  whether  that  be  to  his 
will  alone  or  to  his  bodily  condition  alone. 
It  is  upon  the  threefold  social  movement 
of  modern  times,  i.  e.,  the  effort  to  edu- 
cate children  effectively,  the  effort  to  in- 
spire all  adult  life  with  high  ideals,  and 
the  effort  to  improve  radically  the  com- 
mon environment  that  we  must  depend 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Hygiene  and  Morality. 

SOCIAL  SOLUTIONS1 

Reviewed  by  EUGENIA  BRAY  PERSONS 

Dr.  Hall's  book  comes  opportunely 
now  when  .  there  is  no  little  complaint 
against  the  church  for  lack  of  interest 
in  social  movements,  and  much  discus- 
sion as  to  its  rightful  place  in  relation 
to  them.  The  author  takes  the  position 
that  while  the  church  cannot  commit  it- 
self to  any  specific  political  and  social 
program,  its  mission  lies  in  the  examina- 
tion and  interpretation  of  all  such  pro- 
grams in  the  light  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  The  social  order  which  Christ 
taught  was  one  organized  upon  the  basis 
of  the  family,  in  which  all  men  were 
brothers,  and  love,  with  a  desire  for  un- 
selfish service,  was  the  impelling  motive 
for  action. 

With  this  ideal  in  the  foreground,  a 
brief  and  careful  survey  is  made  of  vari- 
ous political  and  social  programs  which 
have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time 
as  solutions  for  our  disorders.  This 
survey  is  unbiased  by  the  personal  views 
of  the  writer,  and  leaves  the  reader  to 
make  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  pros- 
pect they  offer  of  a  nearer  approach  to 
ideal  relations  among  men. 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
accept  the.  present  organization  of  so- 
ciety, based  upon  commercial  industrial- 
ism and  a  desire  for  gain,  as  a  fulfillment 
of  Christ's  ideal,  the  Christian  is  warned 
against  the  futility  of  holding  aloof,  and 
is  urged  to  do  what  he  can  for  the  king- 
dom here  and  now  by  ameliorating  the 

'Social  Solutions  In  the  Light  of  Christian  Ethics. 
By  Thomas  C.  Hall.  New  York,  1910,  Eaton  and 
Mains.  Pp.  390.  This  book  may  be  obtained 
at  THE  SURVEY  office  for  $1.50  or  It  will  be  sent 
by  mall  for  $1.62. 


abuses  and  evils  at  hand.  Specific  and 
definite  suggestions  are  made  for  lines 
of  social  service  which  are  open  to 
churches  in  their  neighborhoods.  The 
book,  addressed  primarily  tu  men  and 
women  professing  to  be  Christians,  is 
designed  to  arouse  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility  those  among  them  who 
have  not  yet  begun  to  "think  socially." 

EAST  LONDON  VISIONS1 

Reviewed  by  ELISABETH  S.  OILMAN 

To  the  readers  of  THE  SURVEY  the 
chief  interest  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  record  of  Mr.  Lawler's 
own  life  in  Shoreditch.  Though  he  tells 
us  that  he  learned  comparatively  little 
at  school,  yet  he  has  learned  much  in 
the  school  of  hardship  and  self-denial, 
and  he  has  the  literary  skill  to  make  this 
vivid  to  the  eyes  of  others. 

It  is  such  a  study  as  that  of  Frank 
Bullen,  who  tells  of  workingmen's  work 
for  their  fellows  in  his  Apostles  of  the 
South  East,  but  Mr.  Lawler's  point  of 
view  is  quite  different,  for  he  is  but 
searching  for  the  truth  and  is  unable  to 
make  the  "venture  of  faith"  that  would 
bring  him  help  and  comfort.  In  his 
own  words  he  was  "struggling  to  dis- 
engage a  creed  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." Mr.  Lawler  is  now  a  m^n  fifty 
years  old,  so  that  these  experiences  and 
aspirations  must  have  taken  place  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  we 
can  but  hope  that  now  a  youth  would 
find  more  easily  the  help  he  so  sorely 
craved  and  sought, — from  the  people 
about  him,  from  the  settlement  workers, 
and  from  the  clergy. 

We  may  close  the  book  somewhat  con- 
fused by  its  mixture  of  realism  and  alle- 
gory, but  from  both  points  of  view  it 
sounds  a  call  for  a  deeper  and  more 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  aspirations 
and  needs  of  the  young  people  about  us, 
whether  on  the  East  Side  or  on  the  West 
Side. 

'East  London  Visions.  By  O'Dermid  W.  Lawler, 
London,  1010.  Longman's,  Green  and  Company. 
Pp.  305.  This  Ixjok  may  bo  obtained  at  THE  SUB- 
VKV  office  for  $1.75,  or  'it  will  be  sent  by  mall  for 
$1.85. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MORTALITY  STATISTICS 
GEORGE  M.  GOULD,  M.  D., 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


To  know  and  to  stop  the  causes  of  the 
needless  deaths  is  the  work  of  preventive 
medicine,  but  to  be  effective  preventive 
medicine"  must  know  the  causes  of  the  in- 
dividual deaths,  must  extinguish  them, 
must  emphasize  the  unit  instead  of  the 
abstraction,  the  single  life  instead  of 
the  average,  must  replace  history  by 
prophecy,  the  dead  fatalistic  acceptance 
of  "law"  and  of  the  past  by  free  and  liv- 
ing action  as  regards  the  future.  The 
death-table  must  be  transformed  into  a 
life-table,  because  the  dead  man  is  dead, 
and  because,  in  order  to  take  warning 
and  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  still-alive 
man,  we  must  understand  the  causes  of 
the  premature  deaths  of  his  relatives  and 
friends. 

The  life-table  given  on  the  next  page 
supposes  a  population  of  100,000,000  per- 
sons, all  born  in  the  same  year,  and  it 
shows  how  many  of  these  100,000,000  die 
in  each  succeeding  year  and  how  many 
survive. 

Fate  knocks  at  the  entrance  door  of 
life  as  ominously  as  at  that  of  Beetho- 
ven's Fifth  Symphony.  Nearly  11,000,- 
ooo  of  the  100,000,000  babies  born,  die 
in  the  first  year  of  life,  leaving  some 
89,000,000  survivors,  to  be  reduced  to 
86,732,400  during  the  next  year.1  The 
rate  of  decrease  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  is  lessened  until  in  the  twelfth 
year  the  minimum  is  reached,  and  the 
long  struggle  for  life  thenceforth  becomes 
on  the  whole  more  and  more  a  losing 
one  until  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Even 
the  second  year's  losses  are  not  equalled 
until  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  The 
twelfth  year  of  life  is  the  healthiest,  the 
highest  dynamometric  point,  with  eighty- 
three  million  survivors  left.  This  there- 
fore is  the  true  starting  point  of  life.  A 
second,  "the  second  wind"  for  the  race 
of  life,  is  at  twenty-one,  when  the  con- 
quering of  the  loss  at  the  turning  point 

'Why,   e.  g.,  la  the  Infantile   death   rate  nearly 
one-third  lower  In  English  than  In  German  cities? 
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of  twelve  reaches  its  neutralizing  double. 
The  real  life  of  work  and  maturity  is  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  forty-five,  the 
losses  at  forty-five  becoming  markedly 
greater.  Here  senility  (a  needless  senili- 
ty), suddenly  appears,  in  the  relatively 
greater  number  of  deaths. 

One  is  immediately  struck  with  the 
facts  that  these  demarking  points — 
twelve,  twenty-one,  forty-five,  and  sev- 
enty-seven— coincide  with  wonderful  ac- 
curacy to  certain  salient  physiologic,  stat- 
utory, military,  and  experimental  bounds 
established  unconsciously  of  the  mortality 
table.  At  about  twelve  begins  the  age 
of  puberty;  at  twenty-one  that  of  idult- 
hood,  exercise  of  right  to  suffrage;  and 
forty-five  is  the  limit  of  age  for  army 
enlistment.  The  table  suggests  that  under 
present  conditions  the  seventy-seventh 
year  commences  approximately  the  nor- 
mally terminal  period ;  the  rest  is  depend- 
ence and  protracted  death.  The  allotted 
length  of  life,  the  proverbial  "three  score 
years  and  ten,"  was  in  accord  with 
the  experience  of  those  living  when  life 
was  generally  of  shorter  duration  than  in 
the  English  "healthy-districts"  of  today. 
Sin  and  needless  disease  made  it  so,  and 
if  these  two  enemies  of  life  are  further 
withstood,  the  normal  of  seventy-seven 
years  as  the  right  duration  of  life,  will 
be  greatly  extended. 

The  realistic  tragi-comedy  of  life 
seems  therefore  to  consist  of  three  acts, 
with  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue.  The 
first  act  is  Adolescence,  from  twelve  to 
twenty-one;  the  second,  Adulthood,  to 
forty-five;  the  third,  from  forty-five  to 
seventy-seven,  not  to  be  named  by  a  sin- 
gle word,  the  characteristics  varied, 
mixed,  and  dependent  upon  the  history, 
histrionic  ability,  and  "cast"  of  the  in- 
dividual actor.  Fate  by  no  means  wrote 
or  dictated  the  play,  and  the  cast,  even 
in  the  third  act,  with  strange  undramatic 
unconcern,  is  also  left  to  the  choice  and 
improvisation  of  the  actors  themselves. 
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The  "plot"  is  consequently  not  always  to 
be  recognized ;  the  "dramatic  unities"  are 
certainly  ignored;  whether  the  spectator 
laughs  or  weeps,  whether  he  is  edified  or 
grieved  or  onlv  mystified,  depends  large- 
ly upon  his  crippling  by  needless  sen- 
escence. 

Despite  the  shocking  loss  of  life  in 
the  first  two  years,  three-fourths  of  all 
born  still  survive  at  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  one-half  at  sixty-five,  and  only  at 
seventy-five  have  three-fourths  died.  Be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
twenty-five  years  are  required  for  as 
many  to  die  as  die  the  first  year  of  life. 
Such  things  show  how  needless  is  most 
senility.  Genuine  and  compelled  senility 
need  not  begin  before  seventy-seven. 


While  Death  is  always  at  work  each 
year  during  life  he  is  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully withstood  in  different  periods, 
so  that  the  relative  losses  and  gains 
have  certain  interesting  and  suggestive 
rhythms.  From  the  beginning  Life's  bat- 
tle against  Death  is  continuously  success- 
ful, sharply  so  at  first,  decreasingly  so  to- 
ward twelve  years  of  age,  until  at  thir- 
teen Life's  conflict  is  turned  from  a  rela- 
tively progressive  victory  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  and  stubbornly  contested 
defeat.  Although  each  year's  survivors 
are,  of  course,  fatally  less  in  number 
they  continue  valorously  to  "hold  the 
fort,"  with  varying  success,  up  to  seventy- 
seven  years.  The  twenty-four  million  of 
survivors  at  seventy-seven  are  exactly 


OF   100,000,000   MALES   AND   FEMALES   BORN,    SUPPOSABLY   IN    ONE   YEAR,   THE   FOLLOW- 
ING  NUMBERS    APPROXIMATELY    WILL   DIE,    AND    SURVIVE,    DURING    EACH    YEAR. 

(Deduced  from  the  Healthy-Districts  Life-Table,   England   and   Wales,    1900-1902.) 


Annual  Accelerations'  or 

Annual  Accelerations'  or 

Retardations  of 

Retardations  of 

Age 

Deaths    Life-Loss 

Survivors 

Age 

Deaths 

Life-  Loss 

Survivors 

1 

10,852,500 

89,147,500 

55 

900,900  + 

43,600 

62,845,100 

2 

2,415,100  —  8,437,400 

86,732,400 

56 

955.000  + 

55,100 

61,890,100 

3 

921,200  —  1,493,900 

85,811,200 

57 

1,023,700  + 

68,700 

60.866,400 

4 

619,000  —  302,200 

85,192,200 

58 

1,101,400  + 

77,700 

59.765,000 

5 

486,100—  132,900 

84,706,100 

59 

1,181,300  + 

79,900 

58,583,,700 

6 

382,000  —  104,100 

84,324,100 

60 

1,256,700  + 

75.400 

57,327,000 

7 

309,000  —   73,000 

84,015,100 

61 

1,325,300  + 

68,600 

50,001,700 

8 

253,200  —   55,800 

83,761,900 

62 

1,388,400  + 

63,100 

54.613,300 

9 

213,000  —   40,200 

83,548,900 

63 

1,450,400  + 

62,000 

53,162,900 

10 

186,300  —   26,700 

83,362,600 

64 

1,517,700  + 

67,300 

51,045,200 

11 

170,900  —   15,400 

83,191,700 

65 

1,596,600  + 

78,900 

50,048,600 

12 

165,000  —    5,900 

83,026,700 

66 

1,688,300  + 

91,700 

48.360,300 

13 

167,900  +    2,900 

82,858,800 

67 

1,786,100  + 

97,800 

46,574.200 

14 

178,500  +   10,600 

82,680,300 

68 

1,887,000  + 

100,900 

44,687,200 

15 

195,500  +   17,000 

82,484,800 

69 

1,988,500  + 

101,500 

42.098,700 

16 

217,800  +   22,300 

82,267,000 

70 

2.088.700  + 

100,200 

40,610.000 

17 

247,300  +   29,500 

82,019,700 

71 

2,184,400  + 

95,700 

38,425,000 

18 

273,500  +   26,200 

81,746,200 

72 

2,272,900  + 

88,500 

36.1521.700 

19 

289,400  +   15,900 

81,456,800 

73 

2,350,500  + 

77,600 

33.802.200 

20 

300,000  +   10,600 

81,156,800 

74 

2,414,000  + 

63,500 

31.388,200 

21 

314,800  +   14,800 

80,842,000 

75 

2,460,300  + 

46,300 

2S.!)27.900 

22 

332,400  +   17,600 

80,509,600 

76 

2,485,800  + 

25,500 

26,442,100 

23 

348,400  +   16,000 

80,161,200 

77 

2,486,200  + 

400 

-.'!.  !>55,900 

24 

359,600  +   11,200 

79,801.  ooo 

78 

2,461,400  — 

24,800 

21,494,500 

25 

366,800  +    7,200 

79,434,800 

79 

2.409,800  — 

51.600 

19,084,700 

26 

373,700  4-    6,900 

79,061,100 

80 

2,:!:!0,800  — 

7!).  000 

10.  75:5,1*00 

27 

379,400  4-    5,700 

78,681,700 

81 

L'.L'i^.eOO  — 

lor,.  200 

M.5L's.::oo 

28  ' 

383,600  +    4,200 

78.208.100 

82 

2,095,300  — 

130,300 

12,433,000 

29 

387,300  +    3,700 

77,910.800 

83 

1,943,500  — 

151,800 

10.48!).  5oo 

30 

::'.)2.  lOu  +    4,800 

77,518,700 

84 

1.77:5,000  — 

ion.  ooo 

8,716,600 

31 

::!ts,500  - 

6,400 

77,120,200 

85 

1,5'.i  1.500  — 

1  s-J.400 

7.11M.100 

32 

407,000  - 

9,500 

76.713,200 

86 

1,402,200  — 

189,300 

5,721,900 

33 

417,400  - 

h   10,400 

76.295,800 

87 

1,211,400  — 

1  '.Ml.  800 

4,510.50(1 

84 

428,900  - 

11,500 

75,866,900 

88 

1,025,300  — 

186,100 

8,485,200 

35 

440,400  - 

11,500 

75,426,500 

89 

848,800  — 

176.500 

2,636,400 

36 

451,900  - 

11,500 

74,974,600 

90 

686,700  — 

162,100 

1,049,700 

37 

465,100  - 

13,200 

74,509,500 

91 

542,000  — 

144.700 

1,407.70(1 

38 

480,100  - 

15,000 

74.029,400 

92 

416.900  — 

126,100 

990,800 

39 

495,500  - 

15,400 

73,533,900 

93 

:n  1,000  — 

105.  000 

678,900 

40 

510,300  - 

14,800 

73,023.600 

94 

226.700  — 

96,200 

452.200 

41 

523,600  - 

13,300 

72,500,000 

95 

]  r,<),900  — 

66,800 

292,800 

42 

536,300  - 

12,700 

71,963,700 

96 

10:1.  ::oo  - 

60,600 

ISM.  0011 

43 

548,600  - 

12,300 

7  1,  -11  5,  100 

97 

71.'.  100  — 

37,200 

110,900 

44 

562,:ioo  - 

13,700 

70,852,800 

98 

46.000  — 

26,100 

64>,900 

45 

579.000 

16,700 

TO.  -7:5.800 

99 

L'S.300  — 

17,700 

86,600 

46 

600,100  - 

h   21,Hiit 

69.678,700 

100 

10.700  — 

11.600 

19,900 

47 

627,200  - 

27,100 

69,040.500 

101 

9,600  — 

7,100 

10.300 

48 

658,900  - 

31,700 

r,x.:;s7,600 

102 

5,100  — 

4,600 

6,200 

49 

692,300  - 

33,400 

07,695,  ::oo 

103 

2,700  — 

L'.IOO 

2,600 

50 

7  IT..  400  - 

33,100 

oo.!»o<».;)oo 

104 

1,400  — 

1,300 

1,100 

51 

7  r,7.  200  - 

31,800 

66,212.700 

105 

600  — 

800 

500 

52 

788,600 

31,300 

65,424.  200 

106 

300  — 

300 

200 

53 

820,900  - 

32.400 

64.608.800 

107 

100  — 

200 

100 

54 

857,300  +   36,400 

63,746,000 

108 

100 

None. 
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as  successful  as  the  eighty-three  millions 
were  at  twelve.  I  have  added  to  the  table 
a  column  of  these  annual  rhythms, — an- 
nual accelerations  and  retardations  of 
life-loss, — not  usually  shown  in  mortality 
tables  and  charts,  but  which  seems  to  me 
of  striking  suggestiveness  and  interest. 
If  the  most  comprehensive  and  illumi- 
nating law  of  evolution  is  that  "the 
ontogeny  repeats  the  phylogeny,"  we  have 
in  this  column  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the 
historic  day-by-day  Struggle  of  the  Hu- 
man Race  itself  against  Death.  There 
are  three  great  rhythms  which  stand  out 
clear:  in  the  first,  the  havoc  of  Death  in 
Life's  forces  is  quickly  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum at  twelve  years  of  age,  so  that  at 
thirteen  there  is  a  lessened  loss  over  the 
previous  year  of  about  3,000  lives.  Never 
again  is  the  rate  of  annual  loss  reduced 
to  comparative  zero  until  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  when  the  battle  once  more 
becomes  of  rapidly  increasing  annual 
rate  of  losses,  until  eighty-seven,  whence 
by  decreasing  rates  the  survivors  are  at 
107  or  1 08  reduced  from  -f-  186,000,  to 
absolute  zero. 

But  the  annual  and  period  variations 
of  the  decreases  from  twelve  years  of  age 
through  to,  say,  sixty-four,  are  worth 
the  most  attentive  scrutiny.  Death  gains 
rapidly  until  about  seventeen,  when  he 
kills  about  29,000  more  than  during  the 
sixteenth  year,  a  rate  of  increase  which 
he  never  reaches  again  until  the  forty- 
seventh  year.  Life  checks  the  high  rate 
of  slaughter  now  for  six  years,  with  little 
variation  until  fifty-four,  etc.,  etc.  Only 
by  a  scrutinizing  study  of  the  table  of  an- 
nual variations  in  the  losses  may  we  learn 
what  are  the  weak  places  where  the  na- 
tion is  losing  too  rapidly ;  by  the  retarda- 
tions of  annual  life-losses  in  the  same 
table  we  may  judge  what  are  the  sources 
of  the  strengths  to  be  encouraged,  upon 
which  we  may  rely.  This  column  insist- 
ently asks  why  the  battle  shows  enormous 
gains  in  the  rate  of  losses  until  twelve, 
great  losses  up  to  nineteen,  uniformity 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-two,  rapid 
losses  beginning  at  forty-five,  etc. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  these  finest  va- 
riations of  the  annual  death  rate,  the  fix- 
ing them  individually  in  the  mind,  the 
study  of  their  causes,  their  national,  state, 


urban,  and  country  differences, — these 
and  more, — that  are  needed.  The  quin- 
quennial period  reports  should  be  abol- 
ished, nay,  not  even  the  yearly  ones  will 
suffice  when  the  matter  is  taken  up  from 
the  standpoint  of  earnest  hygiene  and 
preventive  medicine.  The  items  should 
be  at  least  by  months,  the  tables  of  fe- 
males and  males  separated,  and  a  hun- 
dred scrutinies  and  refinements  now  neg- 
lected should  be  caught  and  recorded  in 
the  census-takings.  The  charts  should  be 
made  with  the  supremest  art  of  the  en- 
graver, refined  to  the  notation  of  the 
possible  and  ascertainable  minimal  dif- 
ferences; these  may  then  be  enlarged  a 
hundred  times  so  that  the  slightest  varia- 
tions may  strike  the  eye  and  call  for  ex- 
planation and  the  search  for  causes.  The 
scientific  statistician,  the  hygienist,  and 
the  clinical  physician  may  thus  finally  be 
able  to  unite  their  investigations  of  the 
true,  distant,  and  concealed  causes  of 
death.  Without  such  methods  never  can 
the  sole  significance  of  statistics,  —  the 
prevention  of  needless  mortality  and 
morbidity, — be  seriously  and  success- 
fully realized. 

The  time  in  life  when  the  chief  lethal 
diseases  give  their  death-blows  will  be 
of  far  greater  service  when  the  the  mor- 
tality tables  are  a  hundred  times  more  ac- 
curate than  now.  There  can  be  no  ade- 
quate prevention  and  safeguarding  unless 
we  know  at  what  time  the  blow  may 
come  out  of  the  dark.  We  know  little 
about  the  enemy  himself,  or  about  his 
weapons,  but  we  may  in  time,  if  we  wish, 
learn  when  he  will  kill  us  and  how  long 
we  may  live  after  the  death-stroke  has 
been  delivered.  Why,  for  instance,  are 
the  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  (registra- 
tion area,  United  States,  1903-1907)  of 
males,  ten  to  fourteen  years,  1,743;  fif- 
teen to  nineteen  years.  4,067;  twenty  to 
twenty-four  years,  6.145  ;  and  then  stead- 
ily decrease  to  the  end?  Why  do  those 
from  measles,  meningitis  and  diphtheria 
sharply  and  regularly  decline  from  child- 
hood on?  Those  from  dysentery  as  uni- 
formly increase  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber at  eighty  years  ?  Pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis is  uniformly  highly  lethal  in  the 
years  from  twenty  to  forty,  then  regular- 
ly lessens.  Of  all  diseases  the  greatest 
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uniformity  in  the  number  of  deaths  is 
found  to  be  due  to  "rheumatism,"  from 
five  to  eighty  years.1  Why  ?  It  is  easier 
to  see  why  the  deaths  from  "diseases  of 
the  arteries,"  "apoplexy"  and  "paralysis" 
rise,  step  by  step,  from  fifteen  years  to 
eighty,  but  the  exactly  parallel  rise  in 
those  from  "acute  bronchitis,"  "endocar- 
ditis," "angina  pectoris"  and  "heart  dis- 
eases" is  at  present  less  readily  under- 
stood. Sharper  questioning  is  required 
to  explain  the  regularly  progressive  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  cancer  from  ten  to 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  hardly  a  hint 
of  explanation  exists  as  to  the  very  simi- 
lar figures  of  diabetes. 

Here,  then,  are  sixteen  of  the  chief 
death-dealing  diseases,  and  the  deaths 
from  five,  vis.,  typhoid,  measles,  diph- 
theria, phthisis,  meningitis,  are  decreasing 
from  forty  to  sixty-five.  In  those  of 
nine  others,  diabetes,  cancer,  bronchitis, 
arthritis,  angina,  carditis,  paralysis,  apo- 
plexy, and  dysentery,  there  is  only  a 
slow  and  illogical  increase  in  the  same 
years.2  In  one,  rheumatism,  the  figures 
vary  little  at  any  time  of  life.  Referring 
now  to  our  tables  of  the  total  number 
of  deaths  in  100,000,000  born,  we  find 
that  while  there  are  about  600,000  deaths 
at  forty-seven  years  of  age,  at  fifty-seven 
there  are  1,000,000,  at  sixty-seven  there 
are  over  1,500,000  and  at  seventy-seven 
2,500,000.  To  contrast  these  two,  and 
correlated  series  of  facts,  to  explain  their 
glaring  illogicalities  and  finally  to  trans- 
late their  lessons  into  the  beneficence  of 
prevention,  will  tax  the  energies  of  sta- 
tistical bureaus  and  of  the  philanthropic 
for  many  coming  years. 

On  the  average,  two  years  of  illness, 
says  the  world's  greatest  vital  statistician, 
are  endured  by  the  living  for  each  death. 

1  [The  reader  will  of  course  understand  that 
Dr.  Gould  has  been  obliged  to  use  the  death  re- 
ports as  he  found  them.  Unfortunately  they 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  For  Instance,  the 
words  "rheumatism,"  "paralysis."  are  not  names 
of  diseases  but  names  of  conditions  which  may 
be  due  to  a  variety  of  quite  different  diseases. 
The  use  of  these  terms  on  death  certificates  Is 
usually  criticised.  "Endocarditis"  Is  one  form 
of  heart  disease ;  and  diseases  of  the  heart  are 
among  the  causes  of  "paralysis,"  "apoplexy." 
That  Is.  these  terms  are  not  comparable  with 
"tuberculosis,"  "bronchitis,"  "diabetes."  They 
show  our  very  Imperfect  methods  of  registering 
the  causes  of  deaths.  But  even  granting  our 
lax  ways  of  reporting  the  causes  of  deaths  It  Is 
seen  that  the  force  of  Dr.  Gould's  argument  Is 
scarcely,  If  at  all,  Impaired  thereby. — Ed.] 

'See  preceding  footnote. 


In  a  double  sense  this  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  whole  matter:  sickness  pre- 
cedes, leads  to,  and  causes  death;  and 
death  has  little  significance  to  the  com- 
munity except  as  regards  its  needless- 
ness  and  prematureness,  and  except  as  it 
points  to  the  causes  of  death  in  the  cer- 
tainly needless  sickness.  All  problems 
of  mortality  finally  resolve  themselves 
into  problems  of  morbidity. 

Now  the  ten  or  eleven  million  babies 
who  die  during  the  first  year  could  not 
have  suffered  for  two  years,  unless  their 
life  is  counted  as  beginning  long  before 
birth.  Thus  there  are  at  least  ten  or  fif- 
teen million  of  sick-years  to  be  carried 
forward  into  the  lives  of  the  survivors, 
for  expiation  by  them.  Many  such  infer- 
ences suggest  themselves  as  to  the  ages 
and  life-periods  during  which  the  two 
years  of  unproductivity  and  suffering 
must  be  borne. 

A  third  intimation  at  this  point  com- 
mences to  become  manifest,  consisting  in 
the  fact  that  the  times  of  the  two  sick- 
years  for  each  death  are  comparatively 
unknown  and  undated.1  There  are  in 
fact,  no  morbidity-tables  of  any  great 
value,  and  thus  the  desirable  significance 
and  values  of  the  death-tables  disappear 
in  thin  air  of  inconclusion  and  ineffectu- 
ality.  Although  living  longer,  women 
suffer  more  illness  than  men.  Childhood 
and  youth,  as  we  all  know,  and  early 
adult  life,  are  far  more  healthy  than 
the  later  years.  Very  many  people  have 
little  or  no  incapacitating  illness  until 
after  forty,  and  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber who  are  uniformly  well  all  their  lives 
until  old  age.  The  great  sources  of  sud- 
den, or  short-sickness  deaths,  have  been 
due  to  infectious  diseases,  and  it  is  the 
everlasting  honor  of  preventive  medicine 
to  have  almost  banished  these  from  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  thus  clear  that  a 

JA  bit  of  confirmatory  proof,  with  several  point- 
Ing  Index  fingers,  Is  partially  seen  In  the  follow- 
ing table  : 

Wage-Loss    on    Account    of    Illness 

(Injuries    excepted) 

Frankfurter   Krankenkasse,   per   100   members. 
Males  Females 

Under     15     31.9  36.1 

15-20     27.5  36.5 

20-30     27.5  36.0 

30-40     35.3  44.3 

40-50     43.5  37.7 

50-60     53.2  44.7 

Over   60    .  50.0  56.6 


Average 31.8 


37.7 
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certain  number  have  far  more  than  their 
allotted  share  of  two  years  of  sickness, 
and  equally  certain  that  the  vastly  greater 
portion  of  the  200,000,000  of  sick-years 
of  the  coming  generation,  will  be  the  lot 
of  only  a  part  of  those  beyond  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  Medicine  and  hygiene 
and  benevolence  must  therefore  fix  the 
sharpest  intellect  upon  this  morbidity- 
enigma,  and  especially  upon  these  late 
years  of  chronic  invalidism.  When  this 
is  done  will  come  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem fully  as  important  as  that  of  the 
eradication  of  the  infectious  diseases. 
Very  largely  it  will  be  found  that  the  re- 
maining or  non-infectious  diseases  which 
finally  result  in  death  have  their  incep- 
tion earlier  or  farther  back  than  is  sup- 
posed. They  are  subtle,  and  slow,  and 
seemingly  disconnected  with  the  terminal 
diseases.  This  is  because  their  true 
causes  are  long  precedent  functional  dis- 
eases, and  the  organic  diseases  which  are 
given  in  the  death  certificates,  if  correct- 
ly diagnosed,  are  the  mere  innocent  exe- 
cutioners. This  shows  the  appalling 
blunder  of  all  the  causes-of-death  statis- 
tics, one  of  incomparable  and  amazing 
significance,  lying  at  the  very  door  of 
Medicine.  It  is  only  the  violently  infec- 
tious diseases  which  kill  suddenly,  not 
the  so-called  organic  diseases,  and  more 
certainly  not  the  functional  diseases 
which  cause  the  organic  ones. 

But  with  this  discriminating  rule  many 
further  discriminations  are  necessary. 
Among  so-called  infectious  diseases  there 
are  all  degrees  of  infectiousness,  and  all 
degrees  of  lethality,  and  all  degrees  of 
chronicity  of  the  sickness.  They  may 
no  longer  be  unscientifically  shoveled  off 
into  one  indiscriminate  mass.  As  a  rule 
the  most  lethal,  as  the  "plagues,"  rabies, 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  typhoid  fever, 
etc.,  have  the  shortest  precedent  illness. 
Then  there  come  the  diseases  with  doubt- 
ful or  partial  infectiousness  and  lethality 
and  with  more  indefinite  duration  of 
illness.  These  are  at  the  present  time  the 
most  important  of  all  the  "organic"  dis- 
eases, those,  namely,  in  which  the  infec- 
tiousness and  lethality  are  almost  neg- 
ligible, because  of  other  factors  sadly 
neglected,  such  as  functionality  of  ulti- 
mate origins,  length  of  illness,  curability, 


impossibility  of  complete  extinction  of 
the  so-called  infectious  germs,  etc.  Such 
diseases  are  cancer,  and  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis. 

Discriminate!  Disease  has  other  ori- 
gins than  infection.  The  honor  of  dis- 
covering the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
pronounced  infectious  diseases,  is  now 
almost  or  quite  equalled  by  the  dishonor 
of  indiscrimination,  and  of  ignoring  the 
role  of  functional  diseases.  Even  as  per- 
tains to  the  infections  there  are  two  ele- 
ments, the  Incident  of  the  Seed,  and  the 
Accident  of  the  Soil.  The  Accident  is 
nowadays  as  much  underrated  as  the 
Incident  is  exaggerated. 

And  now  a  new  era  is  opening.  We 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  organic  and 
lethal  diseases.  We  can  look  forward  to 
an  attack  on  the  maleficent  roles  of  the 
functional  diseases  in  the  production  of 
illness  and  incapacity,  the  results  of  which 
should  be  far  more  fortunate  for  man 
even  than  is  the  progress  already  made. 
Except  the  suicides  and  a  few  others, 
every  natural  man  fights  death.  To  fight 
the  diseases  which  directly  cause  death 
is  only  a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  com- 
mon sense,  but  to  fight  the  causa  causans, 
the  diseases  which  cause  the  terminal  dis- 
eases, this  is  the  work  of  the  future,  and 
let  us  hope  that  institutions  will  soon  be 
founded  in  order  that  effectual  use  may 
be  made  of  the  knowledge  thus  far 
gained. 

In  a  double  sense,  therefore,  pathology 
is  pathological, — i.  e.,  in  its  method  and 
in  its  material.  What  is  needed  is  that 
it  should  become  physiological;  that  is, 
it  should  seek  by  physiological  methods 
to  study  the  functional  origins  of  dis- 
ease. For,  as  all  know,  yet  ignore,  dis- 
ease is,  in  origin,  simply  malfunction,  or 
aberrant  physiology.  Pathology  has  been 
based  upon  and  won  its  merited  honor  by 
presupposing  that  disease  is  an  incoming 
source  of  disturbance  of  the  organism 
from  without.  But  true  as  that  is  as  re- 
gards some  diseases  it  is  untrue  of  others, 
Functional  diseases,  it  is  said,  do  not  kill. 
On  the  contrary,  they  do  kill,  and  in  three 
ways:  when  kept  up  long  enough,  by 
wearing  out  vital  and  resisting  power;  by 
suicide;  by  preparing  the  necessary  soil 
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for  the  incoming  of  the  infectious  and 
terminal  diseases. 

When  pathology  seriously  undertakes 
the  investigation  of  pathogenesis,  when  it 
leaves  the  end-products  and  the  post 
mortem  table  in  order  to  study  aberrant 
living  functions  and  morbidizing  habits, 
then  will  spring  to  view  the  startling  fact 


that  the  mortality  table  is  of  little  direct 
use,  is  only  suggestive,  is  good  chiefly  for 
starting  working  hypotheses.  Pathology 
has  done  its  work  well  but  has  gone  about 
as  far  as  it  can  go.  Now  we  need  to  fol- 
low the  new  lines  of  investigation  which 
every  physician  clearly  sees  will  lead  to 
great  advances  in  preventive  medicine. 


THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


The  author  of  The  Iron  Muse,1  a  recent 
volume  of  verse,  evidently  aims  at  voicing 
the  spirit  of  the  age  as  he  conceives  it.  The 
bare  titles  of  some  of  his  poems  reveal  his 
ambition :  The  Press  Room ;  The  Air  Ships ; 
The  Power  House;  The  Motor;  Wireless; 
The  X  Rays ;  Antitoxine ;  The  Skyscrapers ; 
The  Phonograph.  Even  the  indispensable  but 
inartistic  little  typewriter  does  not  go  un- 
sung. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Under- 
wood's powers  do  not  equal  his  ambition.  He 
has  a  certain  facility  in  expression  and  a 
varied  and  profuse  vocabulary,  but  echoes  of 
old  and  familiar  strains  are  heard  with  tire- 
some frequency.  His  chief  claim  to  origin- 
ality lies  in  his  choice  of  subjects  and  not  in 
his  treatment  of  them. 

*     *     * 

In  Strangers  Within  Our  Gates2  the  immi- 
gration problem  of  Canada  is  set  before  us  in 
an  interesting  and  picturesque  manner.  Our 
sister  country,  while  having.many  of  pur  diffi- 
culties to  cope  with,  has  others  peculiarly  her 
own.  The  dominion  has  received,  in  vary- 
ing numbers,  aliens  from  every  country,  how- 
ever remote,  that  has  sent  any  of  its  people 
to  our  shores.  England,  of  course,  has  sent 
more  than  any  other  country.  Nearly  half  a 
million  have  migrated  from  the  British  Isles 
during  the  last  seven  and  a  half  years.  Can- 
ada's daily  and  difficult  task  is  to  receive,  dis- 
tribute, and  try  to  employ  this  flood  of  immi- 
grants. The  majority  are  of  good  English 
stock  and  have  helped  in  the  development  of 
the  country,  but  a  large  number  belong  to  the 
less  desirable  "assisted  immigrant"  class  who 
are  not  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Can- 
adian government.  These  are  recruited  from 
the  slums  of  the  big  cities  and  are  helped  to 
emigrate  by  numerous  societies  which  have 
been  established  for  this  purpose.  Such  im- 
migrants, enervated,  demoralized,  and  poverty- 
bound,  are  ill  fitted  to  adapt  themselves  to 
new  conditions,  and  are  utterly  useless  in  the 
farming  districts.  Most  significant  is  the  pil- 

'The  Iron  Muse.  By  John  Curtis  Underwood. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1910.  Pp.  196. 
This  book  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  THE 
SORVBY,  105  East  22d  street.  New  York,  for  $1.25, 
or  It  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  for  $1.32. 

•Strangers  Within  Our  Gates  or  Coming  Can- 
adians. By  James  S.  Woodsworth.  Methodist 
Mission  Rooms,  Toronto,  1909.  Pp.  356.  This 
book  may  be  obtained  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY.  105 
East  22d  street,  New  York,  for  60  cents. 


grimage  of  children,  2,000  of  whom,  on  ^an 
average,  are  sent  out  yearly  from  different  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Canadian  government  has  realized  the 
important  relation  between  immigration  and 
distribution.  It  evidently  sees  clearly  that  the 
strangers  that  enter  its  gates  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  must  be  guided  and  pro- 
tected and  at  least  started  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  becoming  desirable  citizens.  Mr. 
Woodsworth  describes  how  effectively  this 
work  is  carried  on  by  the  Immigration  officials 
and  by  that  unique,  courageous  body,  the 
Northwestern  Mounted  Police. 

*     *     * 

The  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Associ- 
ation has  brought  out  a  most  useful  report  of 
its  conference  at  Albany  last  March,  which 
was  reported  in  THE  SURVEY,  under  the  title 
An  Illustrated  Handbook  for  Tuberculosis 
Committees.1  It  will  be  remembered  that 
following  an  active  campaign  of  education, 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  put  in 
operation  at  that  time  a  practical  and  wide- 
spread plan  for  the  organization  of  all  insti- 
tutions needed  for  the  adequate  care  by  «IQI5 
of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  New  York  state 
outside  of  New  York  city  which  is  not  in 
its  field.  Through  the  addresses  given  at  this 
meeting,  admirably  edited  and  fully  illustrat- 
ed, the  handbook  covers  this  plan  with  such 
suggestive  chapter  headings  as  Enforcement 
of  the  Tuberculosis  Law,  Tuberculosis  as  a 
School'  Problem,  Institutional  Care,  Cost  of 
Institutional  Provision,  and  others.  The  book 
is  invaluable  to  all  who  have  any  concern  in 
the  tuberculosis  movement. 


The  Macmillan  Company  has  within  the  last 
month  brought  out  two  new  volumes  in  the 
American  Social  Progress  Series,  edited  by 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  in  which  the  Ken- 
nedy Lectures  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy  from  year  to  year  are  given  to 
the  public. 

Governmental  Action  for  Social  Welfare, 
the  lectures  for  1907-8,  by  Prof.  Jeremiah  W. 

-  An  Illustrated  Hand  Book  for  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mittees. Paper  covers.  1910.  New  lork  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  This  book  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  offices  of  THB  SURVEY,  or  will  be 
sent  postpaid  at  60  cents  per  copy ;  20  or  more 
In  one  order  35  cents  per  copy. 
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Jenks,  is  a  discussion  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  government,  "their  powers,  their 
weaknesses,  their  practices,"  in  their  bearing 
on  the  task  of  remedying  social  evils. 

Professor  Seager's  book,  which  he  calls 
Social  Insurance:  a  Program  of  Social  Re- 
form, embodies  the  course  given  in  1910.  It 
has  already  been  introduced  to  readers  of  THE 
SURVEY  in  the  best  possible  way,  by  the  print- 
ing of  the  first  chapter  in  our  issue  for  April 
2.  The  other  chapters  consider  the  definite 
problems  presented  in  devising  adequate  plans 
of  insurance  against  the  evils  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents, illness,  premature  death,  unemploy- 
ment, and  old  age,  with  a  concluding  section 
on  the  next  steps  in  social  advance, — political 
reform,  industrial  education,  and  a  deepening 
of  our  social  consciousness.1 


"My  Personal  Experience  With  Tubercu- 
losis";2 is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  by  Will 
H.  Ross  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  which  is 
well  suited  to  be  placed  as  a  guide  in  the 
hands  of  tuberculous  patients.  The  writer 
is  an  ex-newspaper  man  who  can  express 
himself  clearly  and  concisely.  He  gives  in- 
terestingly the  result  of  three  years  of  "chas- 
ing the  cure,"  pointing  but  emphatically 
that,  while  the  cure  for  consumption  is  sim- 
plicity itself  in  regard  to  method,  it  is  the 
hardest  possible  course  of  treatment  to  fol- 
low, because  the  patient  is  constantly  de- 
ceived into  thinking  himself  much  stronger 
than  he  is.  The  book  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
course  of  treatment  without  a  doctor,  in  fact 
it  would  be  of  little  value,  unless  used  under 
the  guidance  of  a  trained  physician.  It  is 
now  sold  for  fifty  cents  a  single  copy.  Some 
way  should  be  found  to  make  it  available 
at  a  nominal  price,  about  five  cents,  so  that 
the  thousands  of  patients  who  need  it  could 
get  it  either  directlv  or  through  an  associa- 
tion. 


A  short  time  ago  a  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  pointed 
out  the  great  tracts  of  land  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  that  could  be  made  to  furnish  em- 
ployment for  labor  by  the  adoption  of  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  system  of  irrigation, 
that  would  have  the  double  effect  of  prevent- 
ing disastrous  floods  and  of  reclaiming  the 
land  for  cultivation.  A  booklet  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
Paton  on  Present  Remedies  for  Unemploy- 
ment lays  special  emphasis  on  the  capacities 
of  the  land  in  England  for  furnishing  em- 
ployment, in  the  first  place,  by  afforesta- 
tion and,  in  the  second,  by  reclaiming  the 

'Either  work  may  be  obtained  at  THE  SURVEY 
office  for  $1,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1.12. 

'My  Personal  Experience  With  Tuberculosis.  By 
Will  H.  Ross.  Published  by  the  author,  Stevens 
Point,  Wls.  Pp.  64.  This  book  may  be  obtained 
at  the  office  of  THE  SDRTEY,  105  East  22d  street, 
New  York,  for  fifty  cents,  or  it  will  be  mailed, 
postpaid,  for  fifty-three  cents. 


land  from  the  sea  and  by  clearing  away 
the  peat  mosses.  As  there  is  said  to  be  an 
abundant  quantity  of  peat  land  in  New  York 
state  the  description  of  this  latter  process 
and  its  results  is  not  without  interest  to  us. 

"When  the  peat  is  removed,"  says  Mr. 
Paton,  "leaving  a  layer  one  foot  in  thickness, 
and  this  remaining  foot  of  peat  is  mixed 
with  the  chalky  soil  that  underlies  it,  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  country  is  produced, 
which  is  so  fertile  that  it  can  be  sold  at 
£100  an  acre.  And  the  peat  itself  which  is 
removed  from  these  mosses  is  especially 
valuable  for  fuel  or  for  litter  or  can  be  man- 
ufactured into  a  variety  of  products."  These 
fields  of  labor  will  restore  the  forests  and 
the  land,  bring  in  revenue  through  the  sale 
of  peat  and  furnish  to  multitudes  of  the 
unemployed  labor  that  can  be  suspended 
and  renewed  without  loss  at  any  time  and 
can  be  furnished  in  winter  when  employ- 
ment is  especially  scarce. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  work  of  reclamation 
Mr.  Paton  advises  the  placing  of  a  farm 
colony  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  inhabi- 
tants can  raise  the  food  for  the  unemployed 
workers  on  the  land,  can  care  for  the  land 
during  the  periods  when  the  unemployed 
are  not  in  residence,  can  themselves  learn 
the  work  and  teach  and  superintend  begin- 
ners. Such  a  plan  of  relieving  unemploy- 
ment by  profitable  work  has  been  tried  with 
distinguished  success  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland. 


The  magazine  Tuberculosis,  the  month- 
ly of  the  International  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association  published  in  Berlin,  contains  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  relation  of  al- 
coholism to  tuberculosis  mortality,  by  Dr. 
Jacques  Bertillon  of  Paris,  the  well  known 
statistician.  It  is  well  illustrated  with 
charts  and  tables. 

Some  of  Dr.  Bertillon's  conclusions  are:  I, 
Alcohol  is  the  most  prominent  predisposing 
cause  in  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in 
France ;  2,  in  order  successfully  to  combat 
tuberculosis  the  attack  must  be  centered  on 
the  lessening  of  alcoholism;  3,  from  the  fig- 
ures compiled,  which  show  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  North  nearly  double 
that  in  the  South  (230  as  against  140  per 
100,000),  Dr.  Bertillon  concludes  that  in- 
creased use  of  wine  in  the  northern  depart- 
ments would  materially  lessen  the  mortality 
from  consumption.  He  bases  this  conclusion 
on  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
France  drink  spirits  in  large  quantities  as 
opposed  to  the  light  wines  so  freely  used  in 
central  and  southern  France.  He  says:  "If 
the  people  of  the  twenty-eight  northern  de- 
partments drank  light  wines  or  beer,  they 
would  lose  the  desire  for  distilled  liquors 
and  the  phthisis  death  rate  would  fall  to 
140  per  100,000  as  it  has  in  central  France. 
This  would  mean  a  saving  of  16,500  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  a  year." 


COMMUNICATIONS 


STERILIZATION  OF  THE  UNFIT 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

I  wish  to  emphasize  a  few  points  brought 
out  in  the  excellent  paper,  What  May  We  Do 
With  Our  Criminals?  by  Dr.  Thayer  of  Clin- 
ton Prison,  Dannemora,  N.  Y.,  which  appeared 
in  your  issue  of  July  9.  Articles  along  this 
line,  written  by  men  in  the  service,  always 
appeal  to  me  because  they  are  eminently  prac- 
tical. It  is  because  of  this  practical'  view, 
taken  by  men  of  actual  experience  and  train- 
ing, that  I  am  hopeful  that  vasectomy  will 
commend  itself  to  the  doctor,  and  in  general 
to  students  of  the  criminal  problem;  not  as  a 
cure-all,  please  understand,  but  as  a  single, 
rational'  method  of  preventing  the  present 
alarming  increase  of  the.  undesirable  element. 

I  believe  the  weight  of  evidence  of  those 
that  have  studied  the  subject  and  have  had  by 
practical  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the 
criminal,  the  best  opportunity  to  judge,  favors 
the  hereditary  transmission  hypothesis.1  En- 
vironment is  curative  in  certain  cases  if  it  be 
administered  long  enough.  My  criticism  is 
that  we  usuajly  prescribe  too  small  doses.  We 
are  all  creatures  of  habit,  hence  environment 
must  be  maintained  sufficiently  long  to  induce 
correct  habits  of  thought,  feeling  and  volition. 

Granting  that  vasectomy  is  not  a  cure-all, 
is  it  not  better  that  sexual  lapses  be  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  birth  of  children  almost  certain 
to  become  public  charges? 

In  considering  upon  whom  the  operation 
should  be  performed,  we  should,  of  course, 
select  for  treatment  only  the  most  marked 
examples  of  hereditary  criminality,  or  habit- 
ual criminals  of  a  low  type.  In  the  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  practice  of  vasectomy  in  In- 
diana and  Connecticut  provision  is  made  for 
a  commission  to  pass  on  those  needing  the 
operation.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  trouble 
in  determining  the  matter  in  Indiana,  and 
Connecticut  has  not  yet  set  to  work. 

In  California,  a  decision  having  first  been 
rendered  by  the  attorney-general's  office,  that 
the  asexualization  law  was  constitutional,  the 
commission  appointed  will  select  a  few  cases 
for  operation. 

In  my  opinion  reformative  treatment  accom- 
pl'ishes  little  for  the  hereditary  or  habitual 
criminal.  While  the  present  generation  would 
not  gain  directly,  a  scientific  method  of  pre- 
venting the  procreation  of  the  unfit  could  but 
make  itself  felt  in  the  diminishing  number  of 
recruits  to  the  army  of  the  criminal,  insane 
and  .defective  classes. 

From  personal  experience  with  these  classes 
I  am  sure  the  tendency  is  toward  a  too  speedy 
parole.  This  is  mistaken  kindness,  for  it 
really  deprives  the  individual  of  the  very 

'See  Judge  W.  W.  Foster's  article  In  Pearson's 
Magazine,  November  1909,  Davenport's  Eugenics, 
1910,  and  American  Medicine,  July,  1910. 


treatment  best  calculated,  when  applied  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  to  aid  him  in 
forming  new  and  correct  standards  of 
thought,  feeling  and  volition,  and  also  in  re- 
sisting the  temptations  of  the  outside  world. 
I  quite  agree  with  those  who  believe  it  should 
be  made  much  more  difficult  to  procure  a  sec- 
ond, than  the  first  parole. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence.  It  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  diagnosing  the  case  and  allows 
sufficient  time  to  complete  a  scientific  method 
of  treatment  suited  to  improve  or  cure;  the 
unimproved  should  be  retained  in  custody — 
permanently  if  need  be. 

FRANK  W.  ROBERTSON,  M.  D. 

New  York. 

[Dr.  Robertson's  letter  is  of  particular  in- 
terest because  of  his  service  in  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital and  for  four  years  as  superintendent  of 
Elmira  Reformatory.  We  agree  entirely  with 
him  regarding  the  value  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  requiring  the  imprisonment  of  of- 
fenders until'  they  are  reformed.  Logically 
carried  out,  this  would  mean  a  life  sentence 
for  the  habitual  or  incurable  criminal.  Thus 
Dr.  Robertson  answers  his  own  argoment;  it 
would  make  vasectomy  useless,  for  if  "the 
unimproved  should  be  retained  in  custody 
permanently  if  need  be,"  they  will  have  no 
children  except  those  born  before  imprison- 
ment, which  the  surgical  treatment  woul'd  not 
reach  in  any  case.  While  we  continue  to  re- 
lease criminals  at  the  end  of  specified  sen- 
tences which  have  no  relation  to  their  moral 
cure,  there  is  some  argument  for  vasectomy 
as  a  temporary  measure,  though  even  then,  as 
Alexander  Johnson  pointed  out  in  a  letter  in 
our  issue  for  July  23,  it  is  a  doubtful  expe- 
dient and  may  itself  be  a  factor  in  increasing 
crime.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the 
practice  of  vasectomy  will'  retard  final  and 
full  application  of,  and  legislative  enactment 
of,  the  growing  belief  that  permanent  custo- 
dial care  must  be  given  habitual  criminals,  the 
feeble-minded  and  other  socially  unfit  men. 
Vasectomy  then  will  be  useless. — ED.] 


\\7A\ITFn  h-v  :l  trained  and  experienced 
W/\l^l  1  CiU  worker,  at  present  liead  of  large 
social  settlement,  a  similar  position  preferably  in 
the  East.  Address  J.,  129  West  76th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


EXPERIENCED   institutional    matron    seeks 
position  in  any  capacity.     Address 

MRS.  HERTZ, 
Lakeview,  Rosebanfc,  Staten  Island. 
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MEDICAL    INSPECTION 
OF  WORKING  CHILDREN 

An  important  "August  first  law"  has 
gone  into  effect  in  Massachusetts  provid- 
ing for  the  medical  inspection  of  work- 
ing children  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  sixteen.  Already  the  school 
committee  of  every  town  and  city  in  the 
state,  according  to  an  act  of  1906,  has 
appointed  physicians  for  each  public 
school.  According  to  the  amended  act, 
however,  one  or  more  of  these  physicians 
shall  examine  children  who  are  about  to 
leave  school  to  go  to  work.  Each  phy- 
sician is  obliged  to  certify  in  writing 
whether  or  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  child 
is  in  sufficiently  sound  health  to  start 
regular  work.  School  superintendents 
and  others  who  have  power  to  approve 
age  and  school  certificates,  must,  under 
the  new  law,  receive  a  satisfactory  medi- 


cal report  before  giving  approval.  The 
only  exception  made  is  in  the  case  of 
children  who  submit  a  written  report 
rendered  within  the  year  by  a  physician, 
By  this  enactment  Massachusetts  be- 
comes the  twelfth  state  requiring  a  cer- 
tificate of  physical  fitness  for  labor  for 
children  applying  for  employment. 

Another  act  which  will  help  conserve 
child  life  in  Massachusetts,  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  1910  and  is  already 
in  effect.  It  gives  the  State  Board  of 
Health  power  to  determine  whether  or 
not  any  particular  trade  or  process  of 
manufacture  is  sufficiently  injurious  to 
the  health  of  minors  under  eighteen  to 
justify  their-  exclusion  from  it.  After 
the  State  Board  of  Health  has  notified 
a  manufacturer  that  his  industry  is  in- 
jurious to  children  under  eighteen  he  is 
subject  to  a  $200  fine  if  he  continues  to 
employ  them. 


August  27,  1910. 


Barnes   in  Judge's   Quarterly. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  A  NATION  ARE  ITS  GREATEST  ASSET. 
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BUDGET    EXHIBIT 
BY  CITY  OFFICIALS 

An  autumn  school  in  practical  citizen- 
ship is  what  the  New  York  city  officials 
call  their  budget  exhibit  to  be  given  next 
October.  Its  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the 
public  hearings  on  budget  estimates  and 
the  tentative  budget  which  have  also  been 
set  for  October. 

For  this  year's  running  expenses  New 
York  appropriated  $163,500,000.  Next 
October  the  new  administration,  which 
is  being  watched  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, will  show  what  it  wants  for  current 
expenses  next  year;  how  those  current 
expenses  fit  in  with  plans  for  perma- 
nent improvement;  what  millions  have 
been  saved  this  year  and  how. 

The  exhibit  will  be  given  by  officials, 
because  "nobody  can  see  so  many  in- 
teresting things  in  the  work  of  public 
departments  as  can  new  officials  who 
have  just  learned  about  these  depart- 
ments, or  old  division  heads  who  have  a 
new  chance  to  make  improvements." 

How  Commissioner  Tomkins  saved 
a  half  million  on  the  ferries  and  docks ; 
Commissioner  Stover's  plans  for  small 
playgrounds  and  for  extending  the  play 
features  in  Central  Park;  how  the  chari- 
ties department  is  handicapped  by  under- 
paid and  ignorant  service ;  how  Bellevue 
has  added  to  its  efficiency  by  the  welfare 
nurses  and  the  dental  clinic  for  children ; 
how  the  outdoor  fresh  air  schools  have 
benefited  undernourished  children;  why 
the  Girls'  Athletic  League  wants  after- 
noon attendants — all  of  these  human 
needs  and  official  efforts  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  exhibition  by  photograph, 
diagram,  pantomime  and  verbal  instruc- 
tion. Civic  bodies  and  individuals  are 
invited  to  co-operate  in  preparing  the 
exhibit.  The  Prison  Association  of  Xc\\ 
York  is,  for  example,  collaborating  with 
the  commissioner  of  corrections. 

The  responsibility  for  planning  thv 
exhibit  is  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-commit- 
tee of  citv  employes  representing  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  of  which  the  chair- 
man is  Robert  B.  Mclntyre,  representing 
the  comptroller.  Superintendent  Dris- 
coll  will  make  an  exhibit  of  short  weight 
scales  and  of  measures  and  "trade  cus- 
toms" that  have  been  costing  the  tax- 


payers vastly  more  than  the  annual 
budget  increases.  Baskets  with  false 
bottoms,  pails  with  false  sides,  weights 
worn  down  and  a  hundred  other  devices 
will  show  what  one  kind  of  inspection 
can  do  to  protect  the  public. 

Henderson  Wolff,  chief  auditor  of  the 
department  of  finance,  proposes  to  have 
"junk  tables"  where  every  manner  of 
supply  sold  to  the  city  will  be  shown  in  the 
quantities  and  qualities  and  prices  that 
used  to  be  paid,  side  by  side  with  prices 
and  quantities  and  qualities  that  proper 
inspection  is  giving.  The  now  famous 
"6  cent  valve  wheel  for  $1.50"  will  add 
its  testimony.  Several  classes  of  goods 
will  be  delivered  direct  to  the  exhibit  and 
there  weighed,  measured  and  tested,  so 
that  no  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  inspection  in  saving  pub- 
lic money. 

A  lesson  in  proper  contracts  will  be 
given  by  contrasting  the  old  way  of  buy- 
ing coal  with  the  new  contracts,  where 
the  city  pays  not  for  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  or  the  weight,  but  for  the  amount  of 
heat  that  is  found  to  be  in  the  coal  actu- 
ally delivered.  It  will  be  news  to  many, 
but  news  very  easily  understood  when 
seen,  that  chemists  can  take  samples  and 
tell  just  how  much  heat  and  how  much 
ash  the  coal  contains.  Similar  tests  will 
show  how  the  superintendent  of  school 
buildings,  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  tells  whether 
he  is  getting  the  right  amount  of  cement 
and  other  building  materials. 

Could  anything  be  more  interesting  to 
parents  than  to  have  marked  cases  of  eye 
trouble,  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 
pointed  out  and  explained  so  that  they 
can  use  the  lesson  in  caring  for  their 
own  children.  There  will  be  time  to 
have  "before  and  after"  exhibits  of  the 
same  children  to  show  how  the  open 
mouth  closes,  dull  eyes  brighten  and  the 
effort  lines  in  the  face  disappear  when 
adenoids  and  tonsils  are  removed.  This 
plan  of  exhibiting  the  work  of  .school 
physicians  and  nurses  by  children  in  at- 
tendance was  successfully  tested  at  the 
recent  exhibit  at  Boston  before  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

When  asked  whether  the  exhibit  and 
the  accompanying  discussions  would 
mean  a  budget  in  IQTT  larger  or  smaller 
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than  that  for  1910,  President  George 
McAneny,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  committee,  replied : 

That  is  not  among  the  next  questions 
which  the  committee  is  now  answering.  What 
we  want  first  of  all  is  to  get  dramatically  be- 
fore the  taxpayers  the  facts,  the  needs  and 
next  year's  plans.  We  propose  to  hold  pub- 
lic meetings  and  believe  that  the  exhibit  will 
be  such  an  effective  lesson  in  government  and 
in  citizenship  that  the  publ'ic  schools  will  wish 
to  send  practically  all  of  their  older  children 
to  see  it  and  have  it  explained.  We  expect, 
of  course,  very  large  numbers  of  taxpayers. 
We  are  only  certain  that  the  more  success- 
fully we  get  the  facts  before  ourselves  and 
the  public,  the  more  successfully  we  can  an- 
swer the  question  as  to  how  much  ought  to  be 
spent  next  year.  Above  all  else  now,  we 
should  like  suggestions  from  citizens  as  to 
matters  which  they  do  not  understand,  but 
which  they  would  Tike  us  to  make  clear. 

Almost  the  last  official  act  of  Mayor 
Gaynor  before  he  was  shot  was  to  ask 
the  heads  of  the  various  city  departments 
to  co-operate  in  making  a  success  of  the 
budget  exhibit.  He  also  wrote  to 
Comptroller  Wilson  of  Chicago,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  of  budget  progress 
in  Chicago.  You  have  helped  us  and  other 
American  cities  by  your  classification  of  ap- 
propriation titles  which  shows  at  a  glance 
whether  for  supplies  or  salaries,  etc. 

We  want  taxpayers  to  realize  that  our  city 
budget  is  not  a  book  of  350  pages,  but  a 
carefully  worked  out  plan  for  spending  their 
money  and  doing  their  work.  Therefore,  this 
exhibit  and  our  resort  to  photographs,  charts, 
samples  of  supplies,  lantern  shows  and  other 
means  of  "popularizing"  the  facts  about  city 
needs  and  city  expenses. 

Readers  of  THE  SURVEY  who  are  in- 
terested in  local  municipal  budgets  may 
obtain  information  as  to  budget  making, 
budget  estimates,  budget  hearings,  tenta- 
tive budgets  and  budget  exhibits  by  ad- 
dressing the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, 261  Broadway,  New  York. 

FACTORY  AND  COMMON  LAW 
IN     REGARD    TO    ACCIDENTS 

The  opinion  recently  delivered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  in  the  case  of 
Caspar  vs.  Lewin  gives  an  extremely 
interesting  analysis  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  factory  law  and  the  common 
law  in  regard  to  industrial  accidents. 

Tony  Caspar,  a  laborer  in  a  scrap  iron 
works,  was  ordered  by  his  foreman  to 


throw  a  belt  on  a  shaft  pulley.  To  do  so 
he  had  to  mount  a  nine-foot  ladder, 
which  broke  and  threw  him  to  his  death 
on  machinery,  unguarded  because  sel- 
dom approached  by  workmen.  The  case 
was  decided  for  Caspar's  widow  and 
appealed  by  the  defendants  on  the  two 
grounds  that  theirs  was  not  a  manufact- 
uring establishment  and  that  even  if  it 
were,  the  New  York  law,  on  which  the 
Kansas  statute  requiring  the  protection 
of  dangerous  machinery  was  modeled, 
had  been  interpreted  by  the  courts  to 
apply  only  to  machinery  used  by  work- 
men in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  work. 
The  position  of  this  machine,  the  referee 
held,  showed  that  its  use  was  not  ordi- 
nary and  they  therefore  had  no  statutory 
responsibility  and  could  claim  the  com- 
mon law  defence  of  employe's  contribu- 
tory negligence. 

The  Kansas  opinion,  delivered  by 
Judge  Burch,  maintains  that  a  business 
where  scrap  iron  is  converted,  as  the  evi- 
dence showed  it  was  here,  into  certain 
specified  lengths  and  forms  suitable  to  be 
sold  to  mills,  comes  within  the  statutory 
definition  of  a  factory.  Furthermore, 
and  this  is  the  more  important  point,  the 
purpose  of  the  factory  act  is  "to  preclude 
a  roving  quest  for  the  meaning  of  words" 
and  to  give  them  such  a  wide  intrepre- 
tation  as  would  "protect  working  people 
from  mutilation,  physical  deformity, 
pain,  mental  anguish  and  death  oc- 
casioned by  the  absence  of  practicable 
safeguards  from  the  environment  of 
their  toil." 

As  for  the  second  defence,  the  court 
holds  that  the  Kansas  statute  was  not 
modelled  from  that  of  New  York,  as  a 
comparison  of  the  two  shows,  and  that 
no  interpretation  given  by  the  New  York 
courts  can  therefore  be  said  to  have 
given  a  "settled  and  definite  meaning"  to 
the  Kansas  act.  After  setting  aside  the 
second  defence  on  this  ground,  Judge 
Burch  takes  occasion  to  analyze  the  New 
York  decision  that  "human  foresight  is 
limited  and  masters  are  not  called  upon 
to  guard  against  every  possible  danger 
.  .  .  but  only  such  as  would  occur  to 
a  reasonably  prudent  man  as  liable  to 
happen."  This  opinion,  says  the  Kan- 
sas court,  "proceeds  upon  the  same  lines 
as  if  the  statute  did  not  exist"  and  the 
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worker  was  protected  only  by  the  "ordi- 
nary reasonable  precautions"  demanded 
by  the  common  law.  The  basis  of  the 
statute  is  not  ordinary  precautions  or 
common  use;  no  scope  is  left  to  the 
employer's  judgment,  but  all  dangerous 
machinery  is  ordered  protected.  In  the 
New  York  case,  which  is  quoted  at 
length,  as  in  the  Kansas  case,  dangerous 
machinery  was  not  so  protected. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Kansas 
court  feels  that  such  rulings  as  that  of 
the  New  York  court  simply  "fritter 
away  serious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  to  secure  factory  workers 
against  the  barbarities  of  an  industrial 
system  which  has  been  conducted  with 
amazing  prodigality  of  human  life  and 
limb."  The  factory  acts,  which  at  best 
provide  only  the  minimitim  of  protec- 
tion, should  cut  squarely  across  the  com- 
mon law  defences  and  put  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility on  an  employer  negligent  in 
providing  the  required  protection.  In 
this  understanding  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  factory  and  the  common  law 
the  Kansas  court  is  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Courts  of  the  states  of  Washing- 
ton, Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 

But  the  Kansas  opinion  does  not  stop 
with  pointing  out  the  relation  of  the  two 
laws.  It  goes  further  and  considers  two 
of  the  foundation  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law,  contributory  negligence  and  as- 
sumption of  risk.  In  reply  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  factory  laws  by  increas- 
ing the  employer's  responsibility  tend  to 
increase  the  employe's  carelessness  for 
his  own  safety,  Judge  Burch  says :  "It  is 
fair  to  presume  that  the  natural  instincts 
of  persons  to  avoid  mutilation,  pain  and 
perhaps  death  will  prevent  undue  stimu- 
lation of  carelessness  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  statute."  Finally,  the  volun- 
tary assumption  of  risk  by  the  employe 
in  contracting  with  his  employer  he  holds 
to  be  based  upon  a  theory  of  the  wage 
earner's  liberty  of  choice  which  is  "a 
myth,  or  rather  ...  a  heartless  mock- 
ery." 

From  every  point  of  view  the  Kansas 
decision  is  noteworthy.  Probably  one  of 
its  most  valuable  practical  effects  will  be 
the  stimulus  it  will  give  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  machinery. 


THE     REMEDIAL    LOAN 
MOVEMENT 

A.  H.  HAM 

A  much-needed  crusade  against  the  • 
money  lenders,  popularly  known  as 
"loan  sharks,"  is  sweeping  over  the  coun- 
try. In  states  where  no  laws  have  been 
enacted  against  usury  th£  taking  of  ex- 
tortionate rates  of  interest  has  for  many 
years  gone  unchallenged.  In  states 
where  restrictive  laws  on  the  subject 
have  existed  these  laws  have  been  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  Alluring  and  mis- 
leading advertisements,  which  no  self- 
respecting  newspaper  should  publish,  en- 
courage men  to  borrow  money  in  time  of 
real  or  fancied  need,  in  return  for  which 
they  unwittingly  sign  an  agreement  to 
pay  outrageous  interest  charges  in  the 
case  of  a  chattel  loan,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  salary  loan  they  sign  away  the  right 
to  collect  their  earnings  for  many 
months  to  come.  Extortionate  interest 
charges  have  been  accompanied  by  dis- 
honest methods  of  accounting  and  such 
skillful  evasions  that  victims  have  been 
unable  to  free  themselves  until  a  great 
amount  of  tribute  has  been  paid,  and 
when  free  have  been  equally  powerless 
to  secure  redress  at  law.  Such  a  situa- 
tion is  intolerable  to  the  conscience  of 
awakened  communities. 

The  past  twelve  months  have  been 
marked  by  a  rapidly  spreading  desire  in 
all  large  cities  to  drive  out  the  "loan 
shark,"  and  to  secure  'the  sort  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  permit  remedial  loan  socie- 
ties formed  on  a  semi-philanthropic  basis 
to  enter  the  field.  Agencies  of  this 
character,  by  limiting  their  dividends  and 
loaning  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest, 
satisfy  the  needs  of  small  borrowers.  By 
their  competition  they  force  the  usurers 
to  choose  between  reducing  their  rates 
and  discontinuing  their  illegal  practices, 
or  vacating  the  field.  In  Philadelphia  a 
t\vo  years'  crusade  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  and  the  press 
has  culminated  in  the  conviction,  under 
the  common  law,  of  one  money  lender 
of  keeping  a  disorderly  house.  The  case 
has  been  appealed  and  the  decision  of 
the  higher  court  is  awaited  with  interest, 
for  twenty  other  usurers  are  under  in- 
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dictment.  The  Grand  Jury  of  Fulton 
county  (Atlanta),  Ga.,  has  returned  in- 
dictments against  forty-five  money  lend- 
ers. Profiting  by  the  experience  of 
other  cities,  the  civic  bodies  of  Atlanta 
are  rendering  this  crusade  of  permanent 
importance  by  organizing  a  Legal  Aid 
Society  and  Remedial  Loan  Association. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  reme- 
dial loan  legislation  has  been  enacted  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  A  similar 
bill  barely  failed  of  passage  in  the  Mary- 
land Legislature.  A  measure  designed 
to  regulate  the  loan  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and,  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  by 
usurers,  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  committee  to  which  it  was  re- 
ferred. It  would  have  passed  the  House 
had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  Repre- 
sentative Tawney  in  moving  the  omission 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  day  in  order 
to  secure  an  early  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. This  bill,  however,  will  retain 
its  place  on  the  calendar  and  undoubted- 
ly be  passed  in  December.  A  well-or- 
ganized movement  is  under  way  in  Illi- 
nois to  secure  a  good  law  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature.  Several  pow- 
erful Chicago  newspapers  have  promised 
to  support  the  measure. 

As  evidence  of  the  increasing  recogni- 
tion of  duty  on  the  part  of  communi- 
ties, and  the  necessity  of  providing  a  so- 
cial .substitute  for  the  professional 
money  lender,  three  remedial  loan  socie- 
ties have  been  started  since  January, 
making  a  total  of  eighteen  operating  in 
the  United  States.  The  three  new  ones 
are  the  Equitable  Loan  Association  of 
Minneapolis,  the  Provident  Loan  Soci- 
ety of  Rochester,  and  the  Provident 
Loan  and  Securities  Company  of  St. 
Louis.  It  is  practically  certain  that  be- 
fore August  the  following  additional  so- 
cieties will  open  for  business :  the  Provi- 
dent Loan  Association  of  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  the  People's  Bank  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  the  Chattel  Loan  Associations  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
Lancaster,  Pa.  To  these  might  also  be 
added  the  Remedial  Loan  Association  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Committees  of  boards  of 
Irade,  chambers  of  commerce  and  char- 
ity organization  societies  have  been  ap- 


pointed in  many  other  cities  to  report  on 
the  advisability  of  establishing  remedial 
loan  societies,  and  in  several  cities  defi- 
nite action  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 
Among  these  are  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Rockford,  111.,  Los  Angeles  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Action  of  this  sort  is  badly 
needed  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  but 
nowhere  more  than  in  New  York. 
There  the  problem  for  those  who  bor- 
row upon  pledge  of  personal  property 
has  been  effectively  solved  by  the  Provi- 
dent Loan  Society,  but  in  the  chattel  loan 
field  there  is  but  one  agency,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  only  $40,000,  to  take  care  of  the 
great  demand  for  loans  of  this  type.  The 
law  allows  two  per  cent  a  month  to  chat- 
tel loan  companies  that  will  place  them- 
selves under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Banking  Department,  and  prohibits  a 
higher  rate  than  six  per  cent  a  year  to 
unincorporated  companies.  But  there 
has  been  almost  no  attempt  to  enforce 
this  law,  and  in  New  York  city  alone 
200  companies  and  individuals  are  ex- 
acting charges  running  as  high  as  300 
ner  cent  a  year.  Obviously  a  crusade 
similar  to  that  in  Atlanta  is  needed  in 
New  York  to  secure  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting laws,  and  to  culminate  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  chattel  loan  society  with 
sufficient  capital  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  borrowing  public. 


THE    PREVENTION 
BLINDNESS1 


OF 


CAROLYN  CONANT  VAN  BLARCOM 

A  Brief  Account  of  Organized  Work 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness1  has  been 
issued  by  the  prevention  of  blindness 
committee  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, which  contains  a  brief  account 
of  organized  work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  in  New  York,  Maryland,  Ohio 
and  Massachusetts.  It  also  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  only  organized  national 
work  which  has  thus  far  been  under-: 
taken — the  work  of  the  committee  on 

*A  Brief  Account  of  Organized  Work  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness.  Bulletin  No.  1.  Published 
hy  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of  the 
Russell  &'age  Foundation,  This  bulletin  may  be  ob- 
tained free  of  Samuel  E.  Eliot,  the  secretary  of 
the  committee,  Room  65,  105  East  22d  street, 
New  York. 
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ophthalmia  neonatorum  (lately  be- 
come committee  on  prevention  of  blind- 
ness) of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness committee  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

This  publication  was  prepared  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  informal  conference  of  a 
small  group  of  workers  interested  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  chiefly  from  the 
states  mentioned.  The  conference  was 
called  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
February  16,  1910,  the  object  being  sole- 
ly to  discuss  some  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  work  for  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, and  for  the  interchange  of  advice 
and  information  which  might  be  helpful. 
The  delegates  present  gave  an  account 
of  what  had  been  attempted  and  accom- 
plished in  their  respective  states,  •de- 
scribing the  various  methods  which  have 
been  employed,  advocating  certain  meas- 
ures which  seem  advisable,  and  offering 
possible  suggestions  for  future  work. 

These  accounts,  though  brief  and,  be- 
cause of  the  informal  nature  of  the  con- 
ference, not  necessarily  complete,  were  so 
interesting  and  helpful  to  all  of  those 
who  heard  them  that  it  was  felt  that  pos- 
sibly other  workers  might  derive  much 
help  from  a  published  account  of  what 
the  different  state  and  national  organi- 
zations have  thus  far  been  doing.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  little  pamphlet  was  pre- 
pared. 

In  general,  the  methods  adopted  have 
been  the  same:  investigation,  education, 
publicity  work,  legislation  and  co-opera- 
tion. These  measures  have  not  been 
uniformly  adopted,  however,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  movement  as  a 
whole  in  the  various  states.  For  exam- 
ple, New  York  has  probably  done  more 
in  regard  to  legislation  and  educational 
work,  through  its  publications,  than  the 
other  states ;  Maryland  has  also  directed 
her  energies  towards  legislation  and  edu- 
cational work,  but  the  latter  has  been 
done  mainly  by  means  of  public  speak- 
ing. In  Ohio,  an  educational  campaign 
in  the  form  of  a  lecture  tour  at  state 
expense  is  the  salient  feature  of  the 
work,  while  the  splendid  provision  for 
hospital  care  of  patients  suffering  from 
eye  diseases  and  disablement,  and  thor- 


ough and  valuable  research  work  are  the 
impressive  features  of  the  movement  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  foundation  for  national  work  has 
been  laid  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, through  sub-committees  in  dif- 
ferent states. 

The  committee  on  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, appointed  four  years  ago,  con- 
sisted of  an  ophthalmologist,  an  ob- 
stetrician and  a  health  officer,  who  were 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  Dr.  J. 
Clifton  Edgar  of  New  York  and  Dr. 
F.  F.  Westbrook  of  Minneapolis.  Sub- 
sequently, a  similar  committee,  composed 
of  an  ophthalmologist,  an  obstetrician 
and  a  sanitarian,  was  appointed  for  each 
state.  Each  of  these  committees  is  to 
function  as  a  nucleus  for  its  state,  the 
object  being  to  promote  the  work  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  resulting  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  In  most  in- 
stances it  has  been  found  by  the  members 
of  these  state  committees  that  the  work 
of  the  medical  profession  alone  is  not 
sufficient ;  that  although  such  a  movement 
should  be  initiated  and  guided  by  medical 
men,  co-operation  with  social  workers, 
the  clergy,  and  other  representative 
classes  among  the  laity  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  movement  as  a  whole 
effective. 

In  response  to  a  request  emanating 
from  the  committee  on  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  that  it  give  assistance  in 
carrying  on  national  work  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness,,  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  appointed  a  secretary,  Sam- 
uel E.  Eliot,  in  May,  1910,  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  organizations  in  those  states 
where  organized  work  has  not  been  at- 
tempted, and  where  such  assistance  is 
desired. 

This,  in  general,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
contents  of  Bulletin  No.  I.  In  the  ap- 
pendix are  included  extracts  from  laws 
relating  to  blindness  and  its  prevention, 
which  have  been  found  to  be  ol  practi- 
cal value  in  the  various  localities  where 
they  have  been  enacted,  and  may  serve 
as  forms  for  legislative  work  in  new 
fields. 


NEW  YORK'S  BUDGET  FOR  PERMANENT 

BETTERMENTS 

JOHN   MARTIN 


Every  progressive  city  spends  on  social 
work  such  sums  as  voluntary  organiza- 
tions cannot  rival.  City  expenditures  are 
provided  for  (i)  in  the  annual  budget 
which  determines  the  amount  to  be  raised 
by  taxation  each  year  and  (2)  by  issuing 
bonds,  i.  e.,  borrowing  money  for  capital 
expenditures  on  buildings  and  other  per- 
manent improvements,  this  money  being 
repaid,  with  interest,  in  annual  instal- 
ments spread  over  a  long  term,  for  which 
each  year's  budget  must  provide. 

In  New  York,  when  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment is  convinced  that  a  new  hospi- 
tal, school,  bridge,  almshouse,  park,  play- 
ground or  the  like  is  needed  he  first  cal- 
culates how  much  it  will  cost  and  then 
applies  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment and  to  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men to  authorize  an  issue  of  bonds,  called 
corporate  stock,  to  meet  the  expense  when 
it  shall  be  incurred.  Then  he  draws  plans 
and  specifications  and  contracts  and  in- 
vites bids  for  the  work.  If  a  satisfactory 
bid  is  received  the  contract  may  be  finally 
consummated  by  the  signature  of  the 
comptroller,  who  then;  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, makes  payments  on  it  out  of  the 
money  raised  by  the  corporate  stock  is- 
sues he  was  authorized,  in  the  first  stage, 
to  make. 

Thus  several  years  may  intervene  be- 
tween the  original  'sanctioning  of  the 
project  and  the  payment  for  the  work. 
Not  until  a  contract  is  actually  entered 
into  does  it  become  a  legal  debt.  The 
mere  authorization  of  corporate  stock 
issues  is  only  a  preliminary.  Previous 
city  administrations  have,  therefore,  sanc- 
tioned stock  issues  millions  in  excess  of 
the  city's  constitutional  capacity  to  incur 
debt  and  have  left  the  comptroller  to  see 
that  he  did  not  affix  his  signature  to  con- 
tracts which  created  legal  debt  beyond  the 
debt  limit.  Thus  the  comptroller  was 
shouldered  with  the  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibility which  the  full  Board  of  Esti- 
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mate  should  continuously  carry.  He  de- 
termined in  what  order  works  should  be 
undertaken  among  the  multitude  sanc- 
tioned, whether  schools  were  more  ur- 
gent than  bridges,  hospitals  more  impera- 
tive than  lion-houses,  parks  more  needed 
than  fire-stations.  The  Board  of  Esti- 
mate, in  considering  the  original  authori- 
zation, took  each  project  separately  and 
paid  little  heed  to  the  relative  urgency  of 
the  undertakings. 

Now  "we  have  changed  all  that"  by 
instituting  a  corporate  stock  budget  which 
shall  include  in  one  statement  all  the  capi- 
tal expenditures  of  the  city  for  the  year. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  the  comptrol- 
ler, and  the  presidents  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, has  revised  the  old  outstanding  au- 
thorizations of  bond  issues,  some  of  them 
musty  with  age,  has  considered  afresh  all 
the  appropriations  for  new  buildings  and 
permanent  improvements,  has  examined 
department  heads  on  the  details  of  their 
applications,  and  has  endeavored  to  ar- 
range the  projects  in  order  of  necessity, 
both  within  each  department  and  between 
the  different  departments. 

Unfortunately  for  the  social  service  de- 
partments, the  city  was  already  commit- 
ted irrevocably  to  a  number  of  colossal 
engineering  projects  and  "the  purpose 
paramount  in  the  minds  of  the  commit- 
tee in  framing  the  reports  has  been  to 
recommend  the  completion  of  the  vast 
public  improvements  now  in  a  partially 
finished  condition,  so  that  millions  already 
invested  might  become  of  use  to  the  pub- 
lic." 

Social  workers  accepted  many  cuts  in 
the  requests  for  the  social-service  depart- 
ments, not  without  pangs  of  regret, 
though  the  more  cheerfully  because  they 
are  always  glad  to  support  improved 
methods  of  administration. 

That  the  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  was  not  unmindful  of  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  tenement  dwellers  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  whereas,  in  total,  it  re- 
scinded $24,000,000  of  old  authorizations 
and  granted  only  $16,000,000  of  new  au- 
thorizations yet,  for  the  Departments  of 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  of  Chari- 
ties, of  Education  and  of  Parks  it  granted 
in  each  case  somewhat  more  than  it  re- 
scinded. However,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment was  left  with  less  money  than  had 
already  been  allowed  two  years  ago — 
before  the  uproar  which  halted  expendi- 
tures— and  the  construction  of  a  new  pen- 
itentiary to  cost  $2,248,990,  previously 
sanctioned,  was  vetoed. 

Among  the  projects  for  which  money 
was  provided  are  the  following: 

Sea- View    Hospital    for    Tuberculosis 
on   Staten   Island    $1,272,465 

New  pavilions  at  Bellevue  Hospital . .    996,819 

New  pavilion  for  measles  at  foot  of 
East  Sixteenth  street    200,000 

Playgrounds,  Borough  of  Manhattan.    350,000 

Improvements    at     Otisville     Sana- 
torium        ii  1,210 

Improvements  at   Coney   Island   Hos- 
pital          32,843 

Improvements   at   Metropolitan    Hos- 
pital           30,000 

Isolation   building   at    Kingston    Ave- 
nue  Hospital    75,ooo 

Dormitory    at    Willard    Parker    Hos- 
pital           75,ooo 

New  Greenpoint  Hospital 50,000 

Indicative  of  the  amount  of  new  build- 
ings recommended  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, as  essential  to  the  efficiency 
and  progress  of  their  work,  but  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board  of  Estimate,  are  the 
cuts  made  in  the  budget  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Births  and  immigration  have 
not  ceased  during  the  two  "dead"  years 
when  the  building  of  new  schools  was  sus- 
pended. Therefore  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion knows  that  the  number  of  part-time 
pupils  will  inevitably  increase  for  several 
years  to  come,  even  if  heroic  measures 
are  taken.  It  requested  $17,695,000.  $8,- 
023,000  has  been  allowed  since  January 
i,  IQIO — less  than  half  the  sum  needed. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
have  emphatically  declared  that  no  more 
corporate  stock  issues  will  be  authorized 
before  July  1911.  If  they  adhere  to  that 
determination  some  services,  essential  to 
the  city's  welfare,  will  fall  into  arrears. 


For  example,  the  Board  of  Education, 
while  the  budget  was  being  made  up,  re- 
ceived from  the  deputy  comptroller  an 
official  notification  that  issues  of  corpo- 
rate stock  to  pay  for  new  school  sites 
would  be  authorized,  as  heretofore,  dur- 
ing the  year  as  necessity  arose.  Relying 
on  that  assurance  the  Board  of  Education 
refrained  from  putting  any  provision  for 
new  sites  into  its  budget  as  presented. 
Therefore  in  July,  1910,  it  proffered  a 
request  for  the  preliminary  approval  of 
an  issue  of  a  million  dollars  for  new  sites. 
If  that  request  be  denied  on  the  ground 
that  the  corporate  stock  budget  is  closed 
and  cannot  be  re-opened  till  July,  1911, 
new  schools  cannot  be  completed  on  these 
sites  before  1914  or  later  and  the  dearth 
of  school  sittings  in  the  districts  con- 
cerned, already  bad,  will  become  appal- 
ling. 

Should  members  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate be  disposed  to  reconsider  their  de- 
cision they  may  find  resources  of  which 
their  report  makes  no  reckoning.  They 
state  that,  if  all  the  expenditures  sanc- 
tioned were  actually  made,  the  remaining 
margin  of  the  legal  power  to  incur  in- 
debtedness would  be,  in  round  numbers, 
$8,000,000.  However,  already,  that  mar- 
gin it  is  seen  will  be  happily  wider.  The 
committee  estimated  the  added  borrowing 
power  due  to  this  year's  increase  of  as- 
sessed valuations  at  $21,000,000.  It  has 
actually  come  to  $23,700,000. 

Contracts  for  the  completion  of  the 
new  buildings,  etc.,  approved  cannot  all 
be  let  by  July,  191 1 ;  and,  when  they  are 
let,  surpluses  will  remain  out  of  the  round 
sums  authorized.  Of  course  department 
heads  have  estimated  in  round  figures  to 
make  sure  of  having  enough.  For  in- 
stance, a  round  $100,000  was  allowed  for 
a  girls'  high  school  in  Brooklyn.  The 
contract  has  been  let  for  $70,973.  These 
two  factors  will  easily  leave  a  margin  of 
$5,000,000. 

I'.y  Inly.  iQii.  the  redemptions  of  debt 
and  the  increase  of  assessed  valuation  for 
1911  will  add  to  the  borrowing  power, 
according  to  the  experience  of  this  year, 
not  less  than  $29,000,000,  of  which  about 
$7.000.000  will  accrue  early  in  the  year. 

Probably  the  Appellate  Division  will 
release  so  much  of  the  self-supporting 
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bonds  of  the  Dock  Department  for  re- 
investment as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  use  the  five  millions  allowed  for  that 
department  in  the  corporate  stock  bud- 
get. 

Therefore,  adding  these  amounts  to- 
gether, it  is  seen  that  the  legal  borrow- 
ing power  in  July,  1911,  will  reach,  if 
no  further  corporate  stock  issues  are 
meanwhile  authorized,  not  less  than  the 
imposing  sum  of  $49,700,000 — probably 
over  $50,000,000. 

While  the  Board  of  Estimate  deserves 
support  in  its  earnest  effort  to  put  the 
finances  of  the  city  on  a  conservative 
basis,  it  is  plain  that,  if  social  workers 
can  prove  that  extra  dollars  can  be  made 
to  save  extra  lives,  they  need  not  fear 
that  further  expenditures,  if  at  all  rea- 
sonable, will  bankrupt  the  city.  Their 
plea  that  money  efficiently  spent  on  child- 
. saving  is  a  good  investment  cannot  be  re- 
butted with  the  contention  that  the 


funds,  however  much  the  authorities 
might  desire  to  spend  them,  cannot  be 
found. 

Next  year  the  gigantic  expenditures 
on  bridges,  new  municipal  buildings  and 
boulevards  will  not  be  repeated  and  the 
social-service  departments  may  attain  a 
greater  relative  prominence.  In  prepara- 
tion for  that  opportunity  the  needs  of 
the  Departments  of  Charities,  Hospitals, 
Education,  Correction,  Parks,  Libraries 
and  the  like  should  be  studied  next  win- 
ter by  the  voluntary  associations  con- 
cerned with  them  that  the  members  may 
present  well-considered  schemes  of  im- 
provement next  spring.  This  year  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  organ- 
ized for  the  public  hearings'  on  corpo- 
rate stock  issues,  with  the  result  that  an 
additional  $350,000  was  allowed  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities.  That  is  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  AS  A  SOCIAL 

WORKER 

CONSTANCE  D.  LEUPP 


Through  a  friendly  conspiracy'  into 
which  some  of  the  film  manufacturing 
and  exhibiting  companies  and  certain 
social  agencies  have  entered  recently,  a 
new  instrumentality  is  coming  into  vogue 
for  combating  Professor  Norton's  "four 
great  wastes." 

At  least  three  of  the  grim  quartet,  pre- 
ventable death,  illness,  ignorance  and  in- 
efficiency, must  soon  be  retreating  be- 
fore the  onslaught  of  popular  recreation 
featured  as  the  newest  ally  of  the  "sold- 
iers of  the  common  good." 

The  beginning  was  made  some  months 
ago  when  Edward  Hatch,  Jr.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  Xew  York,  enlisted  the  services  of  a 
firm  of  expert  photographers  in  London 
to  make  the  film  which  depicts  what 
havoc  of  health  is  wrought  by  the  house 
fly.  With  marvelous  ingenuity  the  mo- 
tion picture  shows  the  female  fly  laying 
eggs  as  she  burrows  in  manure ;  then 
masses  of  larvae ;  then  the  wriggling 


pupae  and  their  development  into  the 
adult  fly.  This  covers  the  fly's  life  history. 
In  section  two,  His  Habits,  the  fly  in  the 
film  is  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  hen;  it 
shows  him  crawling  around  on  a  decay- 
ing fish,  then  on  lumps  of  sugar  on  the 
dining  room  table,  journeying  from  there 
to  a  foul  cuspidore,  thence  to  the  nipple 
on  a  baby's  bottle. 

The  American  Civic  Association  next 
organized  a  "fly  fighting  committee" 
with  Air.  Hatch  as  its  chairman.  This 
committee  has  pushed  the  display  of  the 
fly  film,  until  now  it  is  included  in  the 
stocks  of  the  largest  film  distributors. 
Eighty-one  film  exchanges  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  reported  it  to 
be  popular.  Typical  instances  of  its 
use  are  to  be  found  in  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
where  the  Department  of  Health  secured 
it  for  free  exhibition  during  two  weeks 
to  physicians,  organizations  interested  in 
civic  welfare,  the  school  children  and 
other  groups  in  the  community;  in  Ash- 
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The  insanitary  pasture. 


The  dirty  dairy. 
BEFORE  THE  BABY'S  ILLNESS. 


The  unclean  milkers. 


ville,  N.  C.,  where  it  was  used  in  an 
amusement  park  conducted  by  the  street 
railway  company;  and  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  where  it  was  exhibited  by  the  Con- 
sumers' League.  The  Chicago  Health 
Department  has  supplied  it  to  eighty-one 
nickel  theaters  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  so  that  18,625  people  in  congest- 
ed quarters  of  the  city  have  had  a  chance 
to  learn  its  lesson. 

Perhaps  inspired  by  the  success  of  the 
fly  picture,  Wilbur  C.  Phillips  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee,  and  the 
Edison  Manufacturing  Company  now 
appear  on  the  scene  as  joint  impresarios 
starring  clean  versus  dirty  milk.  Their 
motion  picture,  which  is  to  make  its 
first  appearance  on  September  2,  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  fly  film,  inas- 
much as  it  tells  a  dramatic,  human  story 
interesting  in  itself  apart  from  the  les- 
son which  it  teaches.  The  scenario  in 
brief  runs  as  follows : 

A  farmer  of  the  old-fashioned  type 
has  as  his  guests  his  married  daughter 
and  her  husband  and  child.  The  young 
man  protests  continually  at  the  insani- 
tary way  the  milk  is  handled  at  the 
farm;  (note  the  picture  of  the  debris  in 
the  pasture  and  the  unkempt  milker  for 
which  a  real  dairy  farm  on  the  outskirts 
of  New  York  unconsciously  posed).  Fi- 
nally the  two  men  quarrel  and  the  young 
family  returns  to  the  city.  There  the 
wife  at  market,  attracted  by  her  father's 
sign,  buys  milk.  The  next  scene  shows 
the  baby  critically  ill.  The  doctor  is 
summoned.  After  shaking  his  head 
over  the  little  patient,  he  examines  the 
milk  and  points  to  it  as  the  source  of 
contagion.  He  detects  the  germs — hold 
your  professional  instincts  well  in  leash, 
Oh  ve  sanitarians! — with  a  lactometer. 


but  otherwise  the  doctor-actor  is  above 
reproach.  The  old  farmer,  overcome 
with  remorse  when  he  hears  the  news, 
rushes  frantically  to  the  bedside  of  his 
little  grandchild,  who  fortunately  recov- 
ers. The  grandfather  has  learned  his 
lesson,  however,  and  the  final  scene 
shows  a  happy,  united  family  on  a  model 
dairy  farm.  All  the  profits  of  the  old, 
dangerous  system  have  gone  into  the 
new  stables  and  pastures.  White-clad 
men  do  the  milking  after  spraying  the 
cows  with  disinfectant  and  even  going 
over  them  with  vacuum  cleaners.  The 
erstwhile  slovenly  dairy  maid  rejoices  in 
a  new  print  dress  and  hair  neatly  pinned 
out  of  the  way.  The  milk  is  carried  from 
the  stables  to  the  dairy  by  a  wire  trolley, 
bottled  and  capped  by  machinery,  and 
transported  in  covered  ice-packed  motors 
in  place  of  the  former  exposed  wagons. 

The  story,  is  simple  yet  dramatic  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  the  right  sort 
of  impression  on  those  who  see  it.  One 
imagines  the  mothers  of  an  East  Side 
audience  questioning  for  the  first  time 
the  source  from  which  the  babies  at  home 
derive  their  nourishment.  The  most  in- 
telligent among  us  are  none  too  gifted 
with  imagination  when  it  comes  to  visu- 
alizing what  we  have  never  seen,  and 
therefore  this  form  of  instruction 
seems  particularly  fitting  to  teach  this 
sort  of  lesson. 

The^greatest  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the 
picture  pantomime  as  an  instrument  of 
propaganda  will  be  that  of  making  the 
scenario  serve  the  double  duty  of  hold- 
ing interest  and  giving  instruction  within 
the  scope  of  its  limited  mechanism.  The 
use  of  the  lactometer  in  the  sick  room 
illustrates  one  difficulty.  Another,  which 
the  film  makers  have  minimized  with  a 
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The  clean  pasture. 


The  model  cowsheds. 
AFTER  HER   RECOVERY. 


The  prophylactic  cows. 


surprising  ingenuity,  is  the  problem  of 
getting  certain  subjects  photographed  in 
conformity  with  all  the  necessary  con- 
ditions. In  the  last  act  of  the  milk 
scene,  for  instance,  the  motor  appears 
neatly  draped  in  sheets  to  obviate  dis- 
pensing a  free  advertisement  to  the  New 
Jersey  farm  that  "sat"  for  the  picture ! 

The  managers  of  the  Edison  Company 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  use 
educational  material  when  it  contains  the 
nucleus  of  a  dramatic  story.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  open-minded  co-opera- 
tion in  this  respect  will  go  far  to  rein- 
state the  Edison  and  the  other  reputable 
companies  in  the  mind  of  the  social 
worker  from  the  undeserved  opprobrium 
which  has  been  cast  upon  the  profes- 
sions of  film-making  and  exhibiting  by 
the  immoral  and  indecent  scenarios 


made     and     exhibited     by     disreputable 
firms. 

In  THE  SURVEY  for  June  5,  1909, 
Lewis  E.  Palmer's  article  told  some  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Patents  Company.  Twelve  film  manufac- 
turing companies  using  the  Edison  pat- 
ents comprise  this  company,  which  as  a 
whole  submits  all  its  films  before  sale  to 
the  censorship  of  the  national  board, 
which  was  brought  into  being  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  Women's  Municipal 
League  and  the  People's  Institute.  The 
board  has  no  legal  control  and  would 
have  no  power  if  it  were  not  that  the 
Patents  Company,  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  save  a  very  valuable  form  of  cheap 
entertainment  from  falling  into  disre- 
pute, voluntarily  accepts  the  verdict  of 
its  members. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE  JUVENILE  COURT 
To  THE  EDITOR: 

I  wish  it  could  be  stated  in  THE  SURVEY 
that  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  paper  cover  on 
our  book,  The  Beast,1  in  which  I  was  refer- 
red to  as  "Founder  of  the  Children's  Court," 
I  made  a  vigorous  protest  to  the  publishers. 
They  promised  me  they  would  correct  it — as 
they  no  doubt  will,  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  what  they  referred  to  is  the  Denver 
court. 

At  no  time,  anywhere,  have  I  made  any 
claims  to  being  the  "Founder  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Court,"  or  "Founder  of  the  Juvenile 
Court"  or  "Father  of  the  Juvenile  Court." 
\Yhcn  T  am  introduced  in  this  way,  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  correct  the  impression, 
and  last  spring  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York,  when  Bishop  Greer  in  closing  the  meet- 

1  The  Beast,  by  Bon  B.  Lindsey  and  ITarvey  J. 
O'Higgina,  New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co., 
1010.  1'p.  340.  This  book  mav  be  obtained  at 
THK  SI-RVKV  office  for  $1.50.  or  will  bo  sent  by 
mail  for  ?l.tl). 


ing  made  some  such  reference,  I  turned  to 
Robert  E.  Ely,  who  had  charge  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  begged  the  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing any  such  impression.  But  the  meeting 
was  breaking  up  and  the  opportunity  was  not 
given.  I  have  written  a  number  of  letters 
to  publications,  denying  any  such  claim  and 
explaining  that  I  neither  claimed  or  am  I 
entitled  to  any  such  distinction.  I  have  had 
replies  from  various  sources  seeking  to 
justify  such  credit,  because  they  insisted  I 
had  done  most  to  popularize,  advertise  and 
advance  the  juvenile  court  movement  and 
because  of  some  of  its  features  that  have 
been  contributed  from  Denver,  but  I  shall 
continue  to  insist  that  there  cannot  be  any 
Justification  for  any  such  reference.  The 
juvenile  court  consists  of  a  number  of  prin- 
ciples that  are  quite  old,  which  no  one  man 
can  claim  credit  for  originating. 

The  first  principle  is  the  principle  of  pro- 
bation, and  that,  indeed,  is  the  most  import- 
ant principle  involved.  It  really  began  in 
Massachusetts  before  I  was  born. 
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The  next  principle  is  that  of  the  doctrine 
of  parens  patriae — the  state  as  the  over  par- 
ent— recognized  by  Lord  Thurlow  and  others 
a  hundred  years  ago.  This  principle  was  rec- 
ognized as  to  dependent  children  for  more 
than  fifty  years  past  in  many  of  the  states,  and 
has  been  gradually  more  and  more  applied 
to  children  designated  as  delinquent  children, 
beginning  with  laws  that  became  effective  in 
Illinois  and  Colorado  in  1899.  These  laws 
and  the  work  done  under  them  in  Chicago, 
and  a  year  later  when  we  took  up  the  work 
in  Denver,  seem  to  have  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  popularity  of  this  movement  that 
has  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity  ever 
since,  and  to  which  we  have  only  contributed 
a  part  here  in  Denver. 

The  next  principle  was  that  of  adult  re- 
sponsibility for  the  moral  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, to  which  perhaps  there  may  be  some 
ground  for  the  credit  that  has  generally  been 
given  us  here  in  Denver  for  inaugurating. 

The  fourth  incident  in  this  development 
might  be  termed  the  psychology  of  chil- 
dren's cases  in  court,  namely :  the  advantages 
in  the  methods  of  trials,  of  imposing  trust  in 
children,  of  getting  results  without  violence 
through  teaching  them  to  overcome  evil  with 
good.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  right  kind  of  intelligent  work 
and  co-operation  with  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  neighborhood.  There  must  also  be 
a  conviction  in  the  child's  mind  of  absolute 
justice,  so  that  he  does  not  rebel,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  is  sent  to  a  reform  school  or 
as  a  young  criminal  when  he  is  sent  to  a  re- 
formatory, so  that  through  intelligent  work 
along  this  line  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  him  to 
be  trusted  to  go  to  these  institutions  alone 
with  as  much  or  more  certainty  of  his  reach- 
ing his  destination  than  if  he  were  sent  with 
an  officer.  Then  we  must  know  how  to  get 
the  good  effects  upon  the  individual  by  this 
sort  of  work;  how  to  evoke  the  response  of 
loyalty  that  helps  a  child  to  do  right  because 
it  is  right — because  he  wants  to  and  not  be- 
cause he  has  to. 

A  fifth  incident  has  been  the  legal  develop- 
ment— changing  the  procedure  as  to  the  child, 
the  parent  and  third  person  dealing  with  the 
child,  from  that  of  the  criminal  courts  to 
that  of  the  chancery  courts,  with  the  power 
to  appoint  masters  of  discipline  to  avoid 
overcrowding  of  courts  in  large  cities, '  and 
to  do  certain  work  legally  that  under  crim- 
inal procedure  could  not  legally  be  done. 

A  sixth  incident  is  a  special  court  (which 
I  distinguish  from  a  separate  court)  equip- 
ped with  jurisdiction  under  both  the  chancery 
and  criminal  procedure  with  the  right  to  try 
every  case  that  concerns  the  moral  or  physical 
well-being  of  a  child  or  those  persons,  wheth- 
er parents  or  others,  who  violate  laws  for  the 
protection  of  youth,  so  that  every  case  in 
the  community  concerning  the  protection  as 
well  as  the  correction  of  a  child  is  to  be 
heard  and  determined  in  that  court;  the 
court,  of  course,  to  be  fully  equipped  not  only 
with  jurisdiction  and  power,  but  with  com- 


petent officials  to  specialize  in  this  sort  of 
work  for  the  protection  of  the  youth  of  the 
community. 

To  these  various  incidents  necessary  to 
build  up  in  this  country  a  perfect  Juvenile 
Court,  we  have  of  course  contributed  some 
features,  as  have  other  cities  and  states  con- 
tributed some,  so  that  we  now  have  the  final 
result  in  Denver.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  juvenile  court  is  a  growth,  an  evolu- 
tion, as  it  were,  out  of  the  necessities  and 
needs  of  modern  conditions  and  cities.  To 
this  result  many  good  people  have  contributed 
— many  who  do  not  get  half  the  credit  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  It  does  follow,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  final  analysis  a  juvenile 
court  in  one  city  may  be  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  a  juvenile  court  in  another  city. 
Conditions  differ,  and  the  method  of  work 
must  in  a  measure  differ.  But,  after  all,  any 
juvenile  court  is  largely  the  judge  and  the 
officers  who  constitute  it.  The  most  import- 
ant thing  is  the  work;  that  character  of  per- 
sonal work  that,  regardless  of  statutes  and 
laws,  is  necessary  to  get  results.  This  no  man 
founded  or  ever  can  found.  It  must  come 
from  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  equipped 
by  natural  temperament,  which,  of  course, 
may  be  greatly  aided  by  experience,  work  and 
education. 

I  have  always  insisted  and  insist  now  that 
the  public  has  been  all  too  generous  in  giv- 
ing certain  men  credit  for  the  children's  court 
and  what  it  has  done.  This  sort  of  gener- 
osity has  been  very  encouraging  whether  it 
is  deserved  or  not,  but  nevertheless  I  have 
repeatedly  sought  to  correct  the  conferring 
of  titles  which  do  not  belong  to  me,  having 
felt  even  more  embarrassed  at  being  credited 
with  things  to  which  I  am  not  entitled  than 
in  being  denied  the  credit  of  something  to 
which  I  might  be  entitled. 

BEN  B.  LINDSEY. 

Denver. 

DRAW  GAMES  LIKE  BOOKS 

To  THE  EDITOR  : 

The  question,  How  can  we  keep  children 
at  home,  away  from  the  temptations  that  as- 
sail them  on  the  street?  seems  almost  unan- 
swerable, but  a  solution  that  would  answer  to 
a  certain  extent  has  occurred  to  me.  If  games 
of  all  kinds  could  be  loaned  from  the  juvenile 
departments  of  our  public  libraries,  they  would 
give  the  boys  and  girls  something  to  do  at 
home.  They  would  show  them  that  brothers 
and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  can  have  a 
good  time  together,  as  well  as  outsiders.  Aside 
from  the  amusement  afforded,  games  quicken 
the  mind,  for  the  winner  of  the  simplest  game 
must  be  alert  and  think  or  act  quickly.  Then, 
too,  the  games  of  science,  authors  and  history 
arouse  an  interest  in  those  subjects  which  the 
poorer  children  who  leave  school  early,  would 
never  otherwise  have  had. 

As  to  the  practical  working  of  the  scheme, 
bags  or  pockets  of  denim  with  a  place  for  the 
card,  should  be  provided  to  hold  the  boxes; 
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every  game  should  be  labeled  with  the  num- 
ber of  checkers,  dominoes,  cards,  or  what-not 
belonging  to  it  and  when  a  game  is  not  re- 
turned intact  the  holder  should  forfeit  his 
card  for  a  stated  time.  The  games  could 
be  kept  for  two  weeks  and  renewed  once  if 
desired.  Cards  could  be  so  printed  as  to 
allow  the  holder  to  take  out  a  book  and  a 
game  at  the  same  time. 

A  far  greater  number  of  homes  could  be 
reached  if  cards  could  be  given  out  through 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  Many  who 


would  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  public  li- 
brary never  have  them  because  of  lacking  the 
initiative  in  securing  a  card,  through  ignor- 
ance as  to  how  it  may  be  secured,  or  timidity. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  by  library  boards 
or  club  women  during  the  summer  for  the 
installation  of  this  new  department  in  the  fall 
and  thus  create  a  cheerful  atmosphere  in  many 
a  cheerless  home. 

CAROLINE   FRIEND    FAIRCHILD. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


JOTTINGS 


Goes  to  University  of  Missouri. — Maurice 
Parmelee,  who  has  been  assistant  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
during  the  past  year,  has  accepted  a  similar 
position  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  Dr. 
Parmelee  is  the  author  of  Anthropology  and 
Sociology  in  Relation  to  Criminal  Procedure, 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  and  was 
formerly  a  probation  officer  in  New  York. 
He  took  his  undergraduate  work  at  Yale, 
later  studying  in  France,  and  receiving  his 
doctor's  degree  from  Columbia  in  1909.  W. 
T.  Cross,  secretary  of  the  Missouri  State 
Board  of  Charities,  will  retain  his  connec- 
tion with  the  department  of  sociology  in  the 
University  of  Missouri,  but  will  devote  his 
efforts  almost  entirely  to  extension  work  in 
the  state  at  large  along  sociological  lines, 
the  university  and  the  state  board  co-operat- 
ing in  this  work. 


Italian  Gardeners. — A  promising  employment 
bureau  for  Italians  has  recently  been  opened 
by  Alice  Bennett,  who  is  familiar  to  readers 
of  THE  SURVEY  through  her  articles  on  immi- 
grants and  particularly  on  putting  them  "back 


on  the  farm."  [See  THE  SURVEY  for  May  i, 
1909.]  Miss  Bennett  found,  through  her 
rapidly  widening  circle  of  Italian  acquaint- 
ances, that  there  are  in  the  city  many  skilled 
florists  who  have  had  exceptionally  good 
training  in  the  care  of  shrubs,  lawns,  trees, 
greenhouses,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Most  of 
them  are  working  as  common  laborers.  She 
plans  to  send  them  to  suitable  positions  in  the 
country — to  "fit  the  man  to  the  job."  More 
than  that,  she  will  send  gangs  who  will  pull 
well  together.  From  her  four  years'  study  of 
Italian  immigrants  Miss  Bennett  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  do  this  work,  and  other  nationali- 
ties will  be  included  as  she  gets  into  touch 
with  them. 


Stella  Picture  Hung. — Joseph  Stella,  the 
young  Italian  artist  whose  work  in  inter- 
preting immigrant  types  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey,  attracted  considerable  interest,  has 
been  working  in  Rome  the  past  year.  He 
has  had  one  of  his  paintings  accepted  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  and  received 
favorable  criticism  in  the  Italian  art  re- 
views. 


1910  CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 


The  following  additional  conferences 
are  announced : 

INTERNATIONAL. 

First  American  International  Humane  Con- 
ference, October  10-15.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Apply  to  Dr.  William  O.  Stillman,  287  State 
street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  Sep- 
tember 5-9.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Secretary,  Wil- 
liam C.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  care  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


National  Conservation  Congress,  September 
5-9.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Executive  secretary, 
Thomas  R.  Shipp,  St.  Paul. 

American  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  November  10- 
II.  Baltimore,  Md.  Executive  secretary,  Ger- 
trude B.  Knipp,  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Fac- 
ulty Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Municipal  League,  November  14- 
18.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  705  North  American  Build- 
ing, 121  South  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 
dustrial Education,  November  17-19.  Boston, 
Mass.  Secretary,  Edward  H.  Reiser,  20  West 
Forty-fourth  street,  New  York  city. 


Our  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens 

By  EMILY  GREENE  BALCH 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Few  recent  books  of  serious  purpose  have  made  so  great  an  impression  on 
the  reviewers.  The  New  York  Sun,  widely  known  for  its  critical  discrimina- 
tion, devoted  over  five  columns  to  a  review. 

"Miss  Balch,"  said  the  Sun,  "is  richly  gifted  with  the  qualities  and  training 
demanded  for  the  complicated  and  important  task  which  she  has  accomplished 
in  this  volume.  The  literary  charm,  the  well-balanced  proportion  of  fact, 
description  and  analysis  (both  intellectual  and  moral)  and  the  remarkable  self- 
restraint  and  fair-mindedness  which  she  exhibits,  raise  her  work  above  the 
level  of  mere  sociological  investigation,  and  establish  it  in  the  category  of  books 
which  the  ordinary  reader  should  not  pass  by." 

The  London  Spectator,  one  of  the  leading  literary  journals  of  England, 
gave  it  over  a  page  review,  finding  it  "a  remarkable  example  of  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  work  of  economic  investigation  is  carried  on  in  the  United 
States."  The  second  part,  studying  the  Slav  in  industry  and  in  his  home  after 
he  has  landed  in  America,  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  Spectator.  The 
review  sums  up  with  this  sentence :  "We  can  warmly  recommend  Our  Slavic 
Fellow  Citizens  to  every  one  who  is  interested  either  in  the  future  of  the  Slavs, 
with  which  the  future  of  Europe  promises  to  be  more  and  more  bound  up,  or 
in  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  European  immigrants  in  the  New  World." 


FROM  OTHER   REVIEWERS 

A  thorough  book.— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

A  very  interesting  book.— Chicago  Evening  Post. 

A  book  that  exhausts  the  subject.— Baltimore  Sun. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  immigration. — Boston  Transcript. 

Miss  Balch  has  been  studying  this  question  for  years  and  her  work  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  achievement.— 
Review  of  Reviews. 

The  author  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics,  ethical,  social  and  economic  ;  and  her  book  deserves  a  wide  circulation  and 
careful  study.— Springfield  Republican. 

Miss  Balch  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  on  immigration  that  we  know  of,  a  work  full  of  guidance,  of 
truth,  of  understanding.— Chicago  Record- Heralil. 

Prof.  Balch  may  well  dispute  with  Miss  Tarbell  for  the  American  laurel  due  womanhood  for  patient  investigation  and 
consummate  skill  in  marshalling  her  accumulations. --Pittsburgh  Post. 

Prof.  Balch  brought  to  her  task  an  insight  into  the  history,  the  grouping  and  the  race  psychology  of  these  people 
which  made  one  believe  that  she  was  a  Slav  herself.  .  .  .  To  this  she  adds  a  statistician's  eye  for  detail,  a  socialist's 
discernment  of  causes  and  the  facile  pen  of  a  ready  writer. — Prof.  Edward  A.  Steiner  in  The  Kurt-en. 
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MUNICIPAL      REFORM 
BY  REVISED  METHODS 

To  make  available  to  American  cities 
the  best  principles  and  practice  worked 
out  in  municipal  accounting  and  report- 
ing, ex-Comptroller  Metz  of  New  York 
city  has  recently  announced  a  gift  of 
$10,000  a  year  for  three  years.  Since 
Mayor  Gaynor  assumed  office,  many  re- 
forms of  business  methods  have  been  ef- 
fected in  New  York  that  city  officials 
throughout  the  country  are  anxious  to 
duplicate.  An  agency  will  now  be  cre- 
ated to  furnish  accurate  information  to 
municipal  authorities  of  the  ways  differ- 
ent cities  have  found  of  meeting  certain 
vexed  problems. 

Mr.  Metz  was  undoubtedly  influenced 
to  make  his  gift  through  his  experience 
as  comptroller  in  New  York,  and  his 
first-hand  knowledge  of  how  much  his 
work  would  have  been  aided  had  there 
been  any  way  of  easily  learning  what 
other  cities  were  doing. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  work  in  New 
York  that  led  to  Mr.  Metz's  announce- 
ment is  contained  in  a  recent  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, which  gives  a  large  number  of 
instances  of  municipal  reform  through 
revision  of  business  of  methods  in  New 
York  city.  As  the  report  says,  the 
changes  "in  the  past  six  months  have 
been  phenomenal  in  both  number  and 
importance."  The  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  has  said: 
"Xe\v  York  city  is  getting  closer  than 
any  other  city  in  America  to  the  ideaf  of 
municipal  administration  where  unit  cost 
can  be  determined  and  its  reasonable- 
ness considered." 

The  illustrations  selected  are  very 
graphic.  Some  of  the  headings  that 
catch  the  eye  are  Blind  Man's  Buff  Is 
Over,  The  Dust  of  Years,  To  Him 
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Who  Doth,  Labor  Tickets  and  Ticketed 
Labor,  and  Horse  Sense  in  Horse  Cost. 
In  almost  every  case  the  items  are  very 
well  selected  and  show  three  things. 
The  former  condition  disclosing  some 
laxness  of  business  method  is  detailed 
and  the  cure  applied  explained.  But 
what  is  more  important  is  that  it  is  made 
clear  that  only  a  beginning  has  been 
made  and  that  "just  as  surely  as  night 
follows  day,  these  business  reforms  will 
be  wiped  out  like  sand  drawings  on  New 
York  city's  beaches,"  unless  those  in- 
terested persist  in  their  support  of  the 
changes. 

One  of  the  striking  facts  set  forth  is 
that  it  was  discovered  "upon  inquiry 
prompted  by  changes  which  Comptroller 
Metz  himself  began,  that  bookkeepers  of 
Herman  A.  Metz,  manufacturer,  did  day 
in  and  day  out  five  times  as  much  work 
as  did  bookkeepers  on  similar  tasks  for 
Herman  A.  Metz,  comptroller  of  the  city 
of  New  York."  This  discovery  evident- 
ly struck  Mr.  Metz  very  forcibly,  for  he 
mentions  it  in  a  letter  to.Alonzo  Twee- 
dale,  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Comptrollers  and  auditor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  showing  the  need  for  a 
central  bureau  to  which  comptrollers  can 
apply  for  information  concerning  ac- 
counting methods  that  are  in  use  in  dif- 
ferent cities.  Mr.  Metz  has  decided  that 
his  fund  of  $10,000  a  year  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research.  It  is  expected  that 
it  will  "be  sufficient  to  make  available 
to  all  cities  the  results  of  the  experience 
that  is  being  acquired  in  each."  It  is 
the  intention  to  remedy  the  present  con- 
dition and  make  it  no  longer  true  that 
"nobody  has  either  the  funds  or  the  or- 
ganization to  give  the  kind  of  answer 
that  ought  to  be  given  when  one  comp- 
troller writes  to  another  for  informa- 
tion." 
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CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC    RECREATION 

Columbus.  O.,  has  recently  created  a 
City  Department  of  Public  Recreation 
under  the  direction  of  a  commission  of 
seven  citizens.  This  marks  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  movement  which,  during  the 
past  couple  of  years  has  promoted, 
through  a  School  Extension  Society,1 
recreational  activities  in  playgrounds  and 
schools.  Despite  slow  progress  at  the  be- 
ginning, Prof.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  never  ceased  his  efforts 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  citizens,  to  se- 
cure *he  co-operation  of  various  organi- 
zations with  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
to  carry  through  successfully  the  early 
experiments  of  the  society  after  the 
Board  of  Education  had  granted  the  use 
of  the  first  school  building.  To  his  de- 
voted and  untiring  work  is  largely  due 
the  establishment  of  the  new  department. 
The  ordinance  which  passed  the  City 
Council  and  received  the  mayor's  ap- 
proval a  few  weeks  ago,  provides  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Recreation  to  make  a  study  of  the 
city^  needs  for  public  recreation,  play- 
grounds, recreation  centers,  baths,  and 
all  like  matters  pertaining  thereto  and 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  betterment  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  ordinance  named 
the  commission  as  follows:  F.  A.  Mc- 
Kenzie, president,  W.  T.  Wells,  Theo- 
dore Irving  Reese,  Dora  Sandoe  Bach- 
man,  David  T.  Logan.  Joseph  S.  Korn- 
felcl,  and  John  G.  Price.  The  commis- 
sioners serve  without  compensation. 
They  are  expected  to  report  before  May 
on  the  study  which  the  ordinance  re- 
quires them  to  make.  Edgar  S.  Martin, 
who  came  to  Columbus  early  this  year  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  School  Extension 
Society,  has  been  made  secretary. 

During  the  past  summer,  ten  play- 
grounds have  been  conducted :  a  Satur- 
day morning  course  for  playground 
workers  has  been  held  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; one  portable  bath  has  been  in 
operation,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  the 
means  of  securing  municipal  baths,  and 
a  model  playground  has  been  installed 
and  conducted  at  the  Columbus  Indus- 

'See  THE  SURVEY  for  February  12,  1910. 


trial  Exposition,  held  June  21  to  July  4 
on  the  state  fair  grounds.  This  model 
playground  helped  greatly  in  securing 
the  new  ordinance.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  open  five  social  centers  in 
school  buildings  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. If  present  plans  are  carried  through 
all  of  this  work  is  to  be  developed  under 
the  Department  of  Public  Recreation. 

FRANCE      PROVIDES 
FOR  TEN-HOUR   DAY 

Following  rapidly  upon  the  adoption 
of  an  elaborate,  radical,  and  far-reaching 
system  of  old  age  pensions  for  industrial 
laborers  and  farm-hands,  the  French  gov- 
ernment is  about  to  elaborate  two  addi- 
tional measures  of  the  greatest  social  sig- 
nificance, which  have  just  been  present- 
ed to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the 
minister  of  labor,  M.  Viviani. 

The  first  provides  for  the  introduction 
of  what  is  practically  a  ten-hour  work- 
day for  all  adult  laborers  in  factories, 
mills,  shops,  and  industrial  establish- 
ments generally,  as  well  as  in  mines  and 
quarries.  The  legal  limit  of  ten  hours, 
moreover,  is  to  apply  to  all  establishments 
of  the  character  named,  whether  private 
or  public,  whether  maintained  for  profit 
or  for  charitable  or  educational  purposes. 
It  is  not  proposed,  however,  to  put  the 
new  rule  into  effect  at  once,  but  by  grad- 
ual stages  through  a  period  of  four  years. 
Exceptions  are  to  be  permitted  for  adult 
laborers  during  a  maximum  period  of 
sixty  days  a  year,  during  which  period 
laborers  may  be  permitted  to  work  for 
twelve  hours  a  day  with  the  consent  of 
the  administrative  authorities.  In  cer- 
tain occupations  carried  on  in  the  open 
air,  this  exception  may  be  extended  to 
eighty  days. 

M.  Yiviani's  second  project  provides 
that  in  mercantile  establishments,  shops, 
and  stores,  all  employes  shall  be  given  in 
every  twenty-four  hours  an  uninterrupt- 
ed period  of  at  least  eleven  hours.  This 
may,  however,  be  reduced  to  ten  hours 
for  certain  establishments  and  mercan- 
tile occupations  to  be  designated  by  ad- 
ministrative decree  and  the  law  does  not 
apply  to  establishments  in  which  only 
members  of  the  employer's  family  work. 
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Brinki-rhoff  in  Cleveland  Leader 
THKIK   HOPE1. 

CLEVELAND'S  "VOTE 
TO     SAVE     LIVES" 

The  laws  of  Ohio  permit  its  munici- 
palities to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
four  per  cent  of  their  tax  duplicate  by 
a  vote  of  the  City  Council.  An  addi- 
tional four  per  cent  may  be  issued  with 
the  approval  of  two-thirds- of  the  electors 
voting  upon  the  particular  bond  issue 
submitted.  Partisan  lines  have  been 
drawn  strictly  in  many  bond  issue  elec- 
tions, until  recently  it  had  become  the 
feeling  of  many  public  officials  and 
public-spirited  citizens  that  no  bond  is* 
sue  submitted  to  the  electors  could  re- 
ceive the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  however,  a  bond  issue  of 
$2,000,000  for  grade  crossing  elimination 
purposes  was  submitted  to  the  electors 
on  July  22.  At  the  request  of  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chamber,  a  bond  issue  of 
$250.000  for  constructing  and  equip- 
ping a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  undertook  a  campaign  to 


carry  both  bond  issues,  receiving  ardent 
co-operation  from  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League  upon  the  issue  which  it  especially 
favored.  For  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
election,  the  campaign  was  conducted 
with  practically  the  same  energy  as 
would  have  been  devoted  to  an  election 
of  public  officials.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  suggested  a  slogan,  "Vote  to 
Save  Lives,"  which  was  utilized  on  ban- 
ners, posters  and  circulars  widely  distrib- 
uted. Banners  were  placed  over  every 
grade  crossing  to  be  eliminated  if  the 
bonds  carried.  Posters  were  placed  in 
every  street  car  for  ten  days  prior  to  the 
election,  occupying  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion on  the  front  door  used  as  an  exit 
in  pay-as-you-enter  cars.  The  chamber 
printed  and  distributed  nearly  200.000 
attractive  circulars  appealing  for  votes. 

On  the  night  before  election,  the  cham- 
ber organized  a  telephone  force,  which 
called  up  every  voter  who  had  telephone 
service  in  his  home  reminding  him  to 
vote  and  requesting  him  to  urge  his 
friends  to  vote.  On  election  day  many 
factories  and  offices  closed  at  4  o'clock 
to  permit  their  employes  to  vote,  and  at 
four  the  whistles  of  factories  and  river 
craft  were  blown  for  five  minutes,  to  re- 
mind voters  that  only  an  hour  remained 
in  which  they  might  perform  their  civic 
duty. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  the  con- 
firmation at  the  polls  of  both  bond  is- 
sues, each  receiving  about  2.000  more 
votes  than  the  two-thirds  required. 


J.  H.  Dona-hay  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
VOTE  TO  SAVE  LIVES. 
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WISCONSIN      ABOLISHES 
COMMON  DRINKING  CUP 

There  will  not  be  a  tin  or  glass  cup  in 
any  public  school  in  Milwaukee  when 
the  educational  season  opens  this  month. 
Every  one  of  the  sixty  odd  school  build- 
ings is  to  be  equipped  with  sanitary  bub- 
bling drinking  cups.  The  school  board 
acted  on  the  command  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  The  new  socialistic  adminis- 
tration of  Milwaukee  is  preparing  ener- 
getically to  carry  out  in  that  city  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  in  Wisconsin  that 
went  into  effect  on  September  I,  abolish- 
ing drinking  cups  on  trains,  boats  and  in 
public  places.  The  Wisconsin  Anti-Tu- 
berculosis Society  is  rightly  much  pleas- 
ed over  the  success  of  its  efforts.  A 
similar  law  is  to  take  effect  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  October  i. 

In  Minnesota,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  has  posted  in  hotels,  post  offices, 
railway  stations,  court  houses,  city  and 
town  halls  and  other  places  the  follow- 
ing notice: 

Caution !  Dangerous  diseases,  such  as 
diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  are  frequently 
communicated  by  the  use  of  public  drinking 
cups. 

Protect  yourself  and  those  dependent  on 
j'ou. 

Provide  yourself  with  an  individual  cup 
and  thus  avoid  the  possibilities  of  contamina- 
tion. 

By  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
— H.  M.  BRACKEN,  Secretary. 

In  a  circular  letter  to  the  local  health 
officers  accompanying  the  placards,  Dr. 
Bracken  says: 

The  use  of  the  public  drinking  cup  is  quite 
generally  condemned  by  sanitarians.  In  some 
states  laws  have  been  enacted  forbidding  the 
use  of  such  cups  on  railroad  trains  and  in 
public  buildings.  Similar  action  will  undoubt- 
edly be  taken  by  other  states  in  the  near 
future. 

The  railroads  in  Wisconsin  are  install- 
ing individual  cup  vending  machines  in 
accordance  with  the  new  law.  In  Min- 
nesota the  Duluth,  Missabe  and  Northern, 
which  operates  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  is  the  only  railroad'  that  em- 
ploys this  system.  The  experience  of 
the  officials  of  this  road  has  been  that 
many  passengers  who  disliked  to  carry 

their  own  clumsy  cups  as  much  as  to 

i- 
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drink  out  of  the   common  cup  patron- 
ized the  vending  machines. 

Railroad  officials  as  yet,  however,  as 
a  body  are  inclined  to  oppose  laws  such 
as  those  in  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin 
which  prohibit  the  ordinary  drinking 
cup.  It  is  now  six  years  since  Kan- 
sas enacted  its  law  and  the  reform  has 
made  less  headway  in  the  intervening 
time  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  railroad  officers  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  people  generally  will  not  care 
to  spend  a  cent  every  time  they  want  to 
get  a  drink  of  water.  Under  the  laws 
prohibiting  the  common  cup,  it  is  urged, 
the  passenger  would  have  to  go  thirsty 
during  a  trip  unless  he  happened  to  have 
some  pennies  or  made  some  purchase 
from  the  vender  of  books,  fruits,  and 
candy  to  get  change.  Some  even  say 
that  they  are  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the 
individual  cup  is  a  preventive  against  the 
spread  of  disease. 

The  assistant  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Omaha  road  prepared  a  paper  op- 
posing the  compulsory  installation  of  in- 
dividual cups,  which  he  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  anti-tuberculosis  society  in 
Minnesota  to  be  read  at  a  conference  on 
legislation  held  at  St.  Paul.  The  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road tried  the  individual  cup  but  gave 
up  the  practice.  It  was  announced  that 
the  passengers  did  not  demonstrate  any 
great  desire  for  them.  The  New  York 
Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Bal-  , 
timore  and  Ohio  Railroads,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  other  eastern  lines,  supply 
individual  paper  cups  which  are  obtain- 
ed by  dropping  a  coin  in  a  slot  machine 
in  the  more  important  stations.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  officials  are  even 
seriously  contemplating  furnishing  paper 
cups  for  each  person  on  all  the  trains  on 
its  lines.  Some  kinds  of  paper  cups 
which  may  be  used  several  times  do  not 
cost  more  than  three  dollars  a  thousand, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  be  supplied  on  through  trains  at 
least,  if  not  on  all,  without  a  special 
charge  for  them.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  installed  one  hundred  slot  ma- 
chines that  supply  individual  paraffine 
drinking  cups  on  some  of  its  trains  dur- 
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ing  the  past  year  and  a  few  other  rail- 
roads have  taken  similar  steps. 

The  campaign  for  sanitary  public 
drinking  facilities  is  making  headway 
against  considerable  obstacles,  and  the 
momentum  gained  by  now  is  sufficient 
so  that  much  greater  progress  may  be 
expected  in  the  next  five  years  than  in 
the  last  half  decade. 

RADICAL     PRISON 
REFORM  IN  ENGLAND 

The  British  House  of  Commons  on 
July  20,  listened  to  the  announcement 
of  a  far-reaching  scheme  of  prison  re- 
form— with  the  strength  of  the  gov- 
ernment behind  it — when  Winston 
Churchill  urged  legislation  to  improve  the 
administration  of  prison  and  criminal 
justice  in  the  British  Isles.  As  home 
secretary,  Mr.  Churchill  has  given  con- 
siderable study  to  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals. Convinced  that  the  methods 
hitherto  in  vogue  have  signally  failed,  he 
now  desires  to  put  in  operation  a  pro- 
gram with  reclamation  as  its  keynote. 

The  proposals,  some  of  which  go  into 
operation  immediately,  and  others  of 
which  will  be  developed  within  the  com- 
ing year,  include : 

The  more  extended  use  of  probation. 

The  granting  to  defendants  of  a  period  of 
grace  in  which  to  pay  their  fines  without  be- 
ing committed  for  default  of  payment  at  the 
time  of  trial. 

The  abolition  of  the  system  of  ticket-of- 
leave,  conditional  liberation,  often  with  re- 
striction as  to  place  of  residence,  together 
with  the  police  supervision  of  convicts  re- 
leased from  institutions. 

The  establishment  of  a  central  agency  rep- 
resenting public  authorities  and  prisoners'  aid 
societies,  which  shall  extend  and  regulate  the 
supervision  by  prisoners'  aid  societies  of  pris- 
oners released  from  institutions. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  default- 
ers' drill  (a  system  of  disciplinary  physical 
exercise)  as  a  .substitute  for  imprisonment  in 
the  case  of  lads  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age  convicted  of  minor  offenses. 

The  reduction  of  the  maximum  period  of 
solitary  confinement  in  prisons  to  one  month. 

More  rational  prison  treatment  for  suf- 
fragettes and  passive  resisters. 

The  holding  of  quarterly  concerts  or  lec- 
tures in  jails. 

Last  year  90,000  persons,  of  whom 
over  half  were  convicted  of  drunken- 


ness, were  committed  to  prison  in  de- 
fault of  payment  of  fines.  Of  these,  13,- 
ooo  or  14,000  paid  their  fines  in  whole 
or  in  part  after  being  imprisoned  for  a 
while.  The  governor  of  Wandsworth 
Prison  has  estimated  that  of  138  persons 
committed  to  that  institution  in  a  single 
week  for  non-payment  of  fines,  at  least 
forty  or  fifty  could  have  paid  their  fines 
in  full  if  time  and  a  chance  to  work  had 
been  allowed  them.  A  bill  will  be  in- 
troduced this  autumn,  intended  to  do 
away  with  the  present  system  of  sum- 
mary commitment  of  those  unable  to  pay 
their  fines  at  the  time  of  trial. 

Mr.  Churchill  states  that  the  chil- 
dren's act  applying  to  children  under 
sixteen  has  worked  admirably  and 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  juvenile 
commitments.  He  urges  that  effort  be 
extended  to  save  petty  offenders  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  from  im- 
prisonment, and  advocates  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  jail,  which  can  only  be  de- 
grading, a  system  of  defaulters'  drill 
which  should  not  be  of  a  military  char- 
acter, but  developed  as  a  disciplinary 
branch  of  the  probation  system.  In  dis- 
cussing the  treatment  of  youths,  Mr. 
Churchill  laid  down  these  principles: 

No  youth  should  go  to  prison  unless  he  has 
shown  himself  incorrigible  or  has  committed 
a  serious  offense. 

No  youth  ought  to  receive  any  sentence 
which  has  not  a  definite  curative  and  educa- 
tive character.  It  should  never  be  a  purely 
punitive  sentence. 

The  sending  of  boys  to  prison  for  three, 
four  or  ten  days  for  offenses  which  might 
perfectly  well  be  settled  outside  the  prison 
gates,  has  all  the  evils  of  sending  them  to 
prison  for  a  long  period. 

The  speech  seems  to  have  stirred  Par- 
liament, press  and  people.  It  closed 
with  these  ringing  words : 

The  mood  and  temper  of  the  public  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals 
is  one  of  the  most  unfailing  tests  of  the  civi- 
lization of  any  country.  A  calm,  dispassion- 
ate recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  accused 
against  the  state  and  even  of  convicted  crim- 
inals against  the  state;  a  constant  heart- 
searching  by  all  charged  with  the  duty  of 
punishment,  a  desire  and  eagerness  to  re- 
habilitate in  the  world  of  industry  all  those 
who  have  paid  their  dues  in  the  hard  coinage 
of  punishment,  tireless  efforts  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  curative  and  regenerative  processes, 
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unfaltering  faith  that  there  is  a  treasure  if 
you  can  only  find  it  in  the  heart  of  every 
man — these  are  the  symbols  which  in  the 
treatment  of  crime  and  criminals  mark  and 
measure  the  stored  up  strength  of  a  nation 
and  are  the  sign  and  proof  of  the  living  virtue 
in  it. 

HEALTH   CONFERENCE 
IN     PENNSYLVANIA 

To  organize  and  conduct  The  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Public  Health  Con- 
ference, a  permanent  committee  was 
formed  recently  in  Pittsburgh,  at  a 
meeting  called  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Central  Council  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties. Dr.  William  Mercur  presided  as 
temporary  chairman.  Thirty-eight  peo- 
ple were  present,  representing  the  vari- 
ous hospitals,  nursing  associations,  dis- 
pensaries, city  departments,  anti-tuber- 
culosis agencies  and  other  organizations 
dealing  with  the  sick. 

It  was  decided  to  hold,  on  three  suc- 
cessive days  in  October  or  November, 
twelve  sessions  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  work  of  all  local  organizations 
dealing  with  the  sick.  Educational 
work  to  reach  a  large  number  of  people 
and  develop  intelligent  public  interest, 
will  also  be  undertaken. 

Charles  F.  Weller  of  the  Associated 
Charities  is  secretary,  and  ten  sub-com- 
mittees are  to  be  named  by  the  chair- 
man to  provide  for  the  arrangements  of 
the  conference. 

NEW  SECRETARY  ILLINOIS 
CHARITIES      COMMISSION 

The  civil  service  examination  to  select 
a  secretary  for  the  Illinois  Charities  Com- 
mission has  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  Archibald  L.  Bowen  of  Springfield, 
111.  William  C.  Graves,  the  former  sec- 
retary, resigned  to  become  superintendent 
of  the  James  C.  King  Home  for  Old  Men 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Bowen  enters  upon  his  duties  with 
a  previous  experience  in  newspaper  work, 
being  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Springfield  Evening 
Neti's.  He  was  born  at  Bloomington,  111., 
in  1869,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. He  is  the  successful  candidate 


among  twenty-six  applicants  for  the  posi- 
tion who  took  the  civil  service  examina- 
tion. This  involved  a  preliminary  oral 
test  which  six  of  the  candidates  passed. 
A  detailed  inspection  of  and  report  on 
the  Kankakee  State  Hospital  for  Insane, 
and  a  similar  report  after  an  inspection 
of  an  almshouse  followed.  A  written 
examination  to  bring  out  the  education: 
and  record  of  the  applicants,  and  their 
conception  of  the  Charities  law  and  the 
position  of  executive  secretary  conclud- 
ed the  examination. 

Although  Air.  Bowen  has  not  had  pre- 
vious experience  in  charity  work,  he  has 
had  opportunity  through  his  relations 
with  Air.  Graves  during  the  latter's  in- 
cumbency of  the  position  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  Illinois  charity  legislation  and 
policies,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
he  will  continue  the  high  standards  of 
ability  which  characterized  Mr.  Graves's 
work  on  behalf  of  the  public  charities  of 
the  state. 

COMPENSATION  OF 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYES 

The  three  years'  work  of  Adolf  Sa- 
bath,  representative  from  Illinois,  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  a  federal  compensa- 
tion bill  has  resulted  in  a  resolution, 
passed  by  both  houses  and  ratified  by 
the  president,  calling  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission — which  will  be  the  ninth 
working  on  this  problem  throughout  the 
United  States — to  investigate  industrial 
accidents  and  workmen's  compensation 
here  and  abroad. 

The  bill  which  was  the  occasion  for 
this  resolution  stood  next  in  point  of 
radicalism  to  that  of  the  Joint  Labor 
Conference  of  New  York  state,  designed 
to  provide  compensation  for  injuries  to- 
those  employed  in  the  United  States, 
post  office  and  in  all  occupations  sub- 
ject to  the  regulation  of  the  federal 
government  through  the  interstate  com- 
merce law.  The  bilh  did  not  annul 
the  liability  law  but  left  a  choice  open 
to  the  employe,  and  whereas  most  of  the 
compensation  acts  introduced  in  our 
states  cut  off  the  injured  person  from 
the  benefits  of  compensation  if  he  brings 
unsuccessful  suit  under  the  liability  law. 
M-r.  Sabath's  bill  provided  that  if  an  em- 
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ployer  was  not  proved  liable  under  the  old 
law.  but  would  be  held  liable  under  the 
provisions  of  the  compensation  scheme, 
damages  should  be  awarded  by  the  court 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  the 
latter.  The  scheme  was  very  nearly  auto- 
matic ;  positive  proof  of  the  employe's 
wanton  negligence  brought  before  a  jury 
by  the  employer  being  the  only  way  of 
cutting  off  the  injured  person  from  its 
benefits.  The  schedule  of  compensation 
was,  at  death,  an  annuity  of  sixty  per  cent 
(but  not  more  than  seventy-five  dollars 
a  month)  to  be  paid  if  deceased  had 
more  than  one  dependent ;  this  amount 
to  be  diminished  as  each  child  reaches 
the  age  of  sixteen;  thirty  per  cent  if 
deceased  left  a  widow  only,  to  be  dis- 
continued— with  the  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  covering  a  year  in  advance — at  re- 
marriage. For  total  disability  for  six 
months,  one-half  wages  was  provided ; 
for  longer  than  six  months,  sixty  per 
cent  of  wages ;  for  partial  disability,  a 
maximum  of  forty  per  cent  of  earnings, 
and  for  special  injuries  compensation 
ranging  from  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
earnings  for  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  to  four 
per  cent  for  the  loss  of  one  finger.  In 
addition  all  medical  expenses  were  to  be 
borne  by  the  employer  even  when  the  in- 
jury caused  disability  for  two  weeks  or 
less — a  period  which  in  most  compensa- 
tion schemes  is  entirely  unprovided  for. 

The  bill  provided  that  the  system  was 
to  be  administered  by  three  commission- 
ers of  injury  awards,  to  whom  all  in- 
juries must  be  reported  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions within  six  months,  all  deaths 
within  twelve,  and  who  should  keep  and 
make  public  annually  full  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  law.  No 
very  definite  provisions  were  made  for 
medical  examination. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Sabath's  bill 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  prece- 
dent of  federal  compensation  has  already 
been  established.  In  May,  1908,  an  act 
was  passed,  which  is  still  in  force,  pro- 
viding "a  definite  limited  compensation 
not  exceeding  one  year  for  every  acci- 
dent, without  necessity  for  suit,,  where 
the  injury  was  not  the  result  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  person  injured." 


This  act  applies  to  navy  yards,  arsenals, 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  the 
reclamation  service  and  the  Panama 
Canal. 

LABOR  SUNDAY 

The  movement  initiated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  to  have  the  first 
Sunday  in  September  observed  in  the 
churches  as  Labor  Sunday,  should  meet 
with  universal  approval.  The  divorce 
of  industry  and  religion  is  disastrous  to 
both.  Industry  needs  the  ideals,  sacri- 
ficial spirit,  spiritual  sanctions  and 
"good-will"  of  religion  to  conserve  and 
promote  its  human  values  and  to  pro- 
tect it  from  its  otherwise  Inevitable  tend- 
ency to  sacrifice  men  to  things,  and  thus 
to  lose  its  social  and  religious  standards 
and  function. 

In  their  struggle  to  maintain  these 
standards  of  value  and  duty,  employers 
and  employes,  wealth  and  labor,  equally 
need  the  incentives  and  restraints,  the 
sympathy  and  strength  of  religion.  Per- 
haps the  competitive  struggle  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  existence,  as  well 
as  the  consciousness  of  possessing1  ad- 
vantage and  power,  lays  the  employer 
open  to  more  insidious  and  constant 
temptaition  than  the  workers  are  ex- 
posed to,  except  in  the  day  of  their 
power.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  organized 
labor  can  possibly  maintain  the  com- 
munity of  interests  and  the  balance  be- 
tween them,  upon  which  both  its  exist- 
ence and  achievements  depend,  without 
having  in  its  leadership  and  its  rank  and 
file  the  very  passion  of  religion  for  its 
own  highest  ideals. 

Religion  is  no  less  dependent  than  in- 
dustry upon  a  vital  relation  between  the 
two  spheres  of  life.  For  rejigion  must 
express  itself  in  the  terms  of  relation- 
ship in  which  people  live  and  work,  or 
it  will  be  something  apart  from  life  and 
therefore  unreal  and  irrelevant.  In  this 
age  of  "industry,"  religion  can  be  real 
and  practical  only  as  it  finds  at  least 
some  terms  of  industrial  relationship 
and  economic  value  in  which  to  inter- 
pret its  standards  and  realize  its  values. 
Thus  only  can  creed  translate  and  real- 
ize itself  in  deed.  Thus  only  can  lit- 
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urgy  vitalize,  and  transmute  itself  into 
human  life.  Thus  only  can  worship  be 
worth-ship. 

To  this  greatest  end,  Labor  Sunday 
may  play  a  great  part,  if  it  can  be  en- 
trenched at  the  heart  of  Catholic,  Jew- 
ish and  Protestant  worship  and  religious 
life.  The  justice,  mercy  and  humility 
which  all  true  religion  always  teaches 
us  to  do  and  love  and  practice,  will  thus 
be  identified  with  the  wOrk-a-day  world, 
and  the  part  each  one  of  us  has  in  it, 
at  least  on  one  memorable  day  in  the 
year.  From  its  high-altar  the  "brother- 
hoods" and  the  whole  fellowship  of  all 
the  churches  may  go  to  restore  religious 
industry.  All  the  value  that  religious 
feeling  and  fellowship,  cult  and  cere- 
monial give  to  any  other  tenet  of  faith 
or  rule  of  practice,  will  be  applied  by 
Labor  Sunday  at  just  that  most  crucial 
point  of  experience  in  modern  industrial 
life  where  we  all  need  religion  most  and 
have  had  its  help  least. 

LINCOLN'S   SOUL  GOES 

MARCHING  ON  IN 

ILLINOIS 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Effi- 
ciency is  the  response  which  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  that  city  make  to  the 
exposure  of  inefficiency,  waste  and  dis- 
honesty in  municipal  expenditures,  by 
the  reports  of  the  official  "Merriam" 
commission,  whose  effective  work  and 
still  farther-reaching  initiative  were  re- 
ported in  THE  SURVEY  for  August  I3.1 

Illinois  as  quickly  and  courageously 
responds  to  the  disclosure  before  the 
courts  of  the  shameless  bribery  of  its 
legislators  in  the  election  of  William 
Lorimer  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
in  the  "jack-pot"  bribery  fund  for  secur- 
ing legislation  for  which  special  interests 
are  willing  to  pay.  In  "conferences  of 
Illinois  Citizens"  at  Peoria,  Bloomington, 
Galesburg  and  other  centers  throughout 
the  state,  not  only  has  the  banner  of  re- 
volt been  raised  against  this  bi-partisan 

'•THE  SOBVBY,  August  13,  1910,  pp.  699.  700. 
•  'hicaRo  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency,  Budgets  of 
Seven  Tax-raising  Bodies. 


conspiracy  of  corruptionists,  but  a  far- 
reaching,  constructive  policy  for  funda- 
mental reform  has  been  instituted. 

In  both  instances  the  true  American 
spirit  has  scorned  to  take  refuge  under 
local  pride  in  belittling,  extenuating  or 
suppressing  the  shameful  facts  of  actual 
conditions  ;  but  bravely  exposing  and  fac- 
ing the  worst,  these  patriotic  citizens  are 
determined  to  do  their  best  for  their 
state  first,  and  thereby  for  their  parties. 

The  call  for  the  first  "conference," 
held  in  the  city  hall  at  Peoria  June  27 
and  28,  flatly  declared  that  it  was  con- 
vened in  the  formal  exercise  of  the  peo- 
ple's constitutional  right  "to  assemble  in 
a  peaceable  manner  to  consult  for  the 
common  good,"  because  "intolerable  con- 
ditions demand  extraordinary  effort." 
And  the  proposed  program  was  frankly 
announced  "to  consider  the  breakdown 
of  representative  government  in  Illinois 
and  to  devise  ways  and  means,  if  pos- 
sible, of  restoring  it."  To  this  call  a 
very  representative  and  influential  gath- 
ering of  citizens  responded  and  went  at 
their  brave  and  onerous  task  with  a  prac- 
tical wisdom  born  of  experience  in  pre- 
vious failure  and  success.  They  first  de- 
clared that  the  honor  of  the  state  requir- 
ed the  most  vigorous  and  searching  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  concerning 
the  election  of  William  Lorimer  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  commended 
the  state's  attorneys  at  Chicago  and 
Springfield  for  their  prosecution  of  leg- 
islative corruption,  calling  upon  all  good 
citizens  to  co-operate  in  the  effort  "to 
remove  the  stain  of  graft  from  the  fair 
name  of  Illinois."  Premising  their  fur- 
ther action  upon  the  facts  that  in  the 
abuse  of  the  "minority  representation" 
plan,  and  in  other  ways,  legislators  had 
lost  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  their 
constituents  and  transferred  their  alle- 
giance to  partisan  leaders  ;  that  measures 
of  great  public  importance  had  been  kill- 
ed, distorted  or  deprived  of  a  hearing  in 
ways  which  failed  to  put  the  legislators 
upon  record ;  that  the  ordinary  member 
of  the  lower  house  had  lost  his  power  to 
a  small  group,  and  that  these  long-stand- 
ing unsatisfactory  conditions  had  cul- 
minated in  a  series  of  exposures  and 
confessions  in  the  public  courts  which 
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have  brought  disgrace  to  the  state ;  the 
Peoria  conference  declared  for  the 
pledging  of  candidates  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  support  three  questions  of  public 
policy. 

Reminding  the  people  that  they  had 
adopted  the  policy  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  by  an  overwhelming  direct 
vote,  the  conference  proposed  as  its  first 
question  for  their  decision : 


Shall  the  next 
General  Assem- 
bly submit  to 
the  voters  of  the 
state  of  Ilinois  at 
the  next  follow- 
ing state  election, 
an  amendment  to 
the  state  constitu- 
t  i  o  n,  providing 
for  the  control  of 
legislation  by  the 
people,  by  means 
of  the  initiative 
and  referendum ; 
said  amendment 
to  provide  for  the 
initiation  of  legis- 
lation upon  a  pe- 
tition of  eight 
per  cent  of  the 
voters,  and  for 
the  reference  of 
legislation  upon  a 
petition  of  five 
per  cent  of  the 
voters,  the  action 
of  the  majority 
of  the  electors 
voting  to  be  final ; 
thus  restoring  to 
the  poeple  the 
power  they  once 
held,  but  which 
they  delegated  to 
the  General  As- 
sembly by  the 
constitution. 


WANTED  ! 
Soldiers  to  rescue  the  princess. 


The  second  question  asks  the  citizens 
whether  they  will  issue  their  mandate 
to  the  next  General  Assembly  to  "ex- 
tend the  merit  system  by  the  enactment 
of  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  state 
civil  service  law,  thus  promoting  effici- 
ency and  economy." 

The  third  question  proposes  to 
strengthen  the  law  against  corrupt  prac- 
tices by  an  act : 


limiting  the  amount  a  candidate  and  his  sup- 
porters may  spend  in  seeking  office,  and  pro- 
viding for  an  itemized  statement  under  oath 
showing  all  expenditures  so  made,  for  what 
purposes  made  and  from  what  source  or 
sources  received,  thus  preventing  the  corrupt 
use  •  of  money  in  elections. 

A  Committee  of  Seven  with  power  to 
add  to  its  number  was  appointed  to 
obtain  the  110,000  signatures  to  the  pe- 
tition required 
to  place  these 
q  u  e  s  tions  on 
the  ballot,  to 
secure  the  sup- 
port of  the  peo- 
ple for  these 
policies  and  to 
pledge  c  a  n  d  i- 
dates  to  pro- 
mote and  enact 
these  measures. 
C  p  -  o  perating 
with  this  Com- 
mittee of  Seven 
are  the  Civil 
Service  Re- 
form Associa- 
tion of  Chi- 
cago and  the 
Illinois  Civil. 
Service  R  e  - 
form  Associa- 
tion, which 
unite  to  em- 
ploy the  same 
secretary.  The 
L  eg  i  s  1  active 
Voters''League 
valuably  sup- 
plements the 
work  of  these 
two  organiza- 
tions by  pub- 
lishing records  of  all  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  and  by  the  endorsement  of 
those  who  square  to  its  standards.  Sev- 
eral political  organizations  belonging  to 
!i-th  parties  have  already  declared  for 
one  or  more  of  these  principles.  Some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  citi- 
zens, affiliated  with  both  parties,  are  al- 
ready taking  a  very  aggressive  part  in 
this  non-partisan  campaign.  Among 
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them  are  a  few  young  men  who  thereby 
stake  or  lose  their  preferment  for  high 
positions  at  the  command  of  the  present 
managers  of  their  respective  parties. 
Leading  the  movement,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  is  Walter  S. 
Rogers,  a  young  business  man  connected 
with  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  state. 
With  Raymond  Robins,  he  strongly  urges 
a  well  safeguarded  initiative  and  refer- 
endum as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to 
save  and  supple- 
ment our  repre- 
sentative govern- 
ment at  the  points 
where  it  has  brok- 
en down. 

The  campaign 
has  been  vigorous- 
ly and  steadily 
prosecuted 
through  the  heat 
of  a  hot  summer, 
not  only  at  spec- 
ially called  meet- 
ings o  f  citizens, 
but  at  Chautau- 
quas,  church  as- 
semblies, political 
gatherings  and 
everywhere  a  hear- 
ing can  be  obtain- 
ed, or  the  wider 
discussions  of  the 
press  can  be  pro- 
moted. Upon  these 
occasions  some  of 
the  best  known  and 
most  fore  eful 
speakers  in  Illinois 
and  from  other 
states  have  made  notable  and  ringing 
addresses.  Winston  Churchill  came 
from  New  Hampshire  to  sum  up  his  leg- 
islative experience  in  quoting  from  Lin- 
coln's words,  which  "should  be  our  na- 


CHARLES    E.    MERRIAM. 

Chairman,  Chicago  Commission  on  Municipal 
Expenditures,  professor  of  political  science  in  the 
University  of  Chicago ;  alderman  in  the  Chicago 
City  Council.  'rhe  Merriam  commission  has 
not  only  exposed  wasteful  methods  and  graft  in 
Chicago's  municipal  departments,  but  has  brought 
about  better  methods  in  budget  making,  and  has 
led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency. 


we  have  obtained  control  for  the  people, 
we  must  remodel  our  constitution  in  or- 
der that  these  may  be  in  conformity  with 
our  political  experience,  in  order  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  people  to  retain  their 
control." 

Merritt  Starr,  a  leading  lawyer  and 
veteran  civil  service  reformer,  made  a 
valuable  contribution  not  only  to  the 
campaign,  but  to  the  permanent  litera- 
ture of  civil  service  by  an  address  at 
Bloomington  o  n 
The  Growth  of  the 
Civil  Service  Re- 
form. Graphically 
describing  the  rise, 
sinister  influence 
and  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  the  spoils 
system  from  its  in- 
troduction  by 
President  Jackson 
to  the  assassination 
of  President  Gar- 
field,  he  told  the 
sfory  of  Illinois's 
leadership  in  se- 
curing the  Federal 
Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  bill 
for  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Sen- 
ator Lyman  Trum- 
bull  of  Illinois,  the 
law  for  which  was 
signed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  prac- 
tical examination 
test  in  which  is  due 
to  Senator  Logan 
of  Illinois.  And 
he  rounded  out  his 

retrospection  by  the  prediction  that  "the 
state  where  Lincoln  lived  and  Doug- 
las died  has  the  courage,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  determination  to  achieve 
for  her  own  public  service  the  good 


tional  Bible,"  as  they  had  been  his  own     which  she  did  so  much  to  achieve  for 
guide  in  politics,  this  sentiment:  "Stand     the  nation." 


with  anybody  that  stands  right.  Stand 
with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part  with 
him  when  he  goes  wrong."  "According 
to  this  precept,"  he  said,  "we  must  have 


Speaking  from  his  experience  as  judge 
of  the  County  Court  and  the  judicial 
head  of  the  election  commissioners  at 
Chicago,  Judge  Lewis  Rinaker  consid- 


independent  voting  in  this  country  if  our  ered  such  conferences  to  be  "part  and1 
institutions  are  to  prevail.  We  must,  parcel  of  the  general  scheme  of  our  gov- 
too,  have  leaders  not  bosses,  and  when  eminent,"  the  wisdom  of  which  is  espec- 
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ially  apparent  at  this  time,  when  "every- 
where and  among  all  our  people  is  a  pro- 
found distrust  of  the  existing  conditions 
in  our  public  affairs  as  now  administer- 
ed ;  when  this  feeling  is  as  strong  in  one 
party  as  in  another ;  when  as  members  of 
political  parties  we  must  put  our  houses 
in  order."  To  show  how  badly  they 
need  to  be  put  in  order,  he  narrated  the 
fate  of  the  election  bills,  which  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  boards  of  election 
commissioners  in  the  state  united  to 
prepare  and  pre- 
s  e  n  t.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact 
they  were  not  able 
to  secure  even  a 
meeting  of  the 
elections  commit- 
tee until  too  late  to 
have  any  effect. 
So  the  bills  were 
lost,  under  condi- 
tions which  enable 
twenty-five  out  of 
204  members  of 
the  Legislature  to 
kill  any  measure. 
This  situation  is 
due  to  the  fact, 
emphas  i  z  e  d  by 
Charles  L.  Chapin 
o  f  Bloomington. 
chairman  of  the 
conference,  and 
president  of  the 
Illinois  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Asso- 
ciation, former 
president  of  the 
State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, that  the  hon- 
est majority  is  seldom  united  or  or- 
ganized, while  the  corrupt  minority 
almost  always  is.  A  constitutional 
convention  was  urged  by  George  E. 
Cole,  who  has  been  Illinois's  most  mili- 
tant reformer,  but  meanwhile  he  served 
this  notice  on  political  leaders:  "Unless 
you  give  the  voters  a  full  line  of  nom- 
inations, at  least  four  candidates  for 
three  positions,  we  will  ignore  your  tick- 
et so  far  as  the  Legislature  is  concern- 
ed." The  power  of  the  boss  and  the  ma- 
chine was  shown  to  be  entrenched  in 


GEORGE    C.    SIKES, 

Secretary,  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency ; 
formerly  secretary  Municipal  Voters'  League : 
secretary  Chicago  Harbor  Commission ;  editorial 
writer  Chicago  Daily  News. 


the  positions  still  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  law.  Robert 
Catherwood,  president  of  the  Chicago' 
Civil  Service  Association,  showed  that 
of  thirty  branches  in  the  state  service, 
only  the  state  charity  service  is  safe- 
guarded by  the  merit  system.  The  re- 
maining twenty-nine  branches  include  the 
penal  institutions,  the  inspection  service 
of  factories,  insurance  companies,  grain, 
railways  and  warehouses,  the  state  house 
offices  of  other  departments  and  the 
two  Chicago  Park 
Commissions.  Al- 
though most  o  f 
these  positions 
were  originally  in- 
cluded in  the  bill, 
they  were  deliber- 
ately left  under 
the  spoils  system 
when  it  was  enact- 
ed into  law.  These 
spoils,  and  an  un- 
counted additional 
number  of  ap- 
point ive  offices 
paid  by  fees,  are 
the  stronghold  in 
which  the  bi-parti- 
san  conspirators 
in  both  political 
organizations  are 
making  their  last 
stand.  The  de- 
mand for  a  "com- 
prehensive and 
adequate  state 
civil  service  law" 
means,  therefore, 
its  extension  over 
these  exempted  appointments. 

Efficiency,  first  provided  by  the  Illi- 
nois civil  service  legislation,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive constructive  feature  of  the  merit 
system  which  is  likely  to  win  the  most 
popular  approval.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  required  to  investigate 
the  enforcement  of  the  act,  the  action  of 
examiners,  the  conduct  and  action  of 
appointees,  the  nature,  tenure  and  com- 
pensation of  all  offices  and  places  in  pub- 
lic service ;  with  power  to  administer  the 
oath,  and  compel  testimony  and  the  pro- 
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duction  of  papers.  In  Chicago  the  city  to  add  the  climax  to  this  whole  pro- 
civil  service  commissioners  have  exer-  gram.  In  his  glowing  and  forceful 
cised  this  power  in  securing  the  co-opera-  speech  at  Galesburg,  he  described  the 
tion  of  an  efficiency  board,  representing  spoils  system  as  "a  system  of  partiality, 
the  several  departments  of  the  city  gov-  of  influence,  of  pressure,  of  pull ;  a  sys- 
ernment,  to  enable  the  commission  to  es-  tern  of  importunity,  persistence,  and  cun- 
tablish  a  minimum  grade  of  efficiency,  ning;  as  unrepublican  as  primogeniture 
involving  the  removal  of  those  who  fall  or  hereditary  office;  the  aristocracy  of 
below  it.  the  political  ring  and  of  boss  rule."  He 
Mr.  Catherwood  describes  the  enforce-  quotes  President  Roosevelt's  first  mes- 
ment  of  the  efficiency  section  in  the  new  sage  to  Congress,  "The  merit  system  in 


civil  service  law  as 
meaning  "a  perpet- 
ual Merriam  com- 
mission''^ the  pub- 
lic service,  which 
he  urges  in  this 
conclusive  way: 

Not  only  should 
our  civil  service  law 
cover  the  whole  serv- 
ice in  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  men 
on  merit  and  fitness 
alone,  regardless  of 
the  favoritism  o  f 
spoilsmen,  and  the 
politicians  be  made 
to  let  them  alone; 
but  the  multiplication 
of  unnecessary  jobs 
should  be  stopped, 
and  the  service  made 
as  efficient  as  that  of 
a  great  private  busi- 
ness. If  the  people 
are  to  receive  full 
value  for  the  taxes 
paid,  if  the  govern- 


HERBERT  R.  SANDS. 


its  essence  is  as 
democratic  and 
American  as  the 
common  school 
system  itself,"  and 
adds,  "The  ranks 
open  to  all  who  are 
fit  to  serve,  with 
careers  that  offer 
something  beyond 
salary — honor."  He 
claims  that  three 
fundamental  Amer- 
ican principles  lie 
at  the  bottom  of 
the  merit  system : 
"political  freedom 
and  equality,  effi- 
ciency, the  honor 
of  the  service."  He 
likens  the  political 
contests  which  are 
organized,  led  and 
fought  to  hold  or 
obtain  places  in  the 


ivern-  Director,   Chicago   Bureau   of   Public   Efficiency ;         .    . 

ment  is  to  get  a  day's  formerly  connected  with  the  Department  of  Com-  CIVll      service, 

1,^,-L-  f^t-  o  ^0,,'t,  «•>;,„  merce    and    Labor.     As    an    expert    accountant   on  "/-rr*r>LrpH     cnnrt     in 

work  for  a  days  pay,  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal        cr( 

and    if    the    sinecures  Research    he    assisted   in    devising    and    installing  which   victory   gOCS 

are  to  so    there  must  the  new  system  of  accounts  for  the  city  of  New  ,         . 

re  must  ^^      He   was    brought    to    Chicago    last    Novem-  by     favor    Or    after 

be     some     branch     of  ber   by   the   Merriam   commission   and   assisted    in  ^..-Miacp       atirl      to 

the     government     re-  devising   the    method   of   budget    making   for   Chi-                     sc»                  . 

sponsible  to  the  peo-  <*go  and  has  since  had  charge  of  the  commis-  hired     mercenaries 

i        .,  slon's  investigations  into  the  fire,  building,  police,  .                 „        .      ,    , 

pie,    expressly    charg-  heaith    and   other   departments    of    the    city    gov-  in    war.        And    he 
eminent. 


claims     that    we 
have   banished   the 


ed  with  the  duty  of 
seeking  out  the  facts, 
turning  on  the  light 

of    publicity,    and    dealing    scientifically    with  Hessians     from     modern     \\arfare     and 

the  question  of  the  public  service.  they    should    be   banished    from    modern 

politics."      Pleading    for    the    chief    of- 

This  surely  gives  a  new  and  con-  ncers  Wj10  are  responsible  for  the  in- 
structive function  to  civil  service  legis-  tegrity  and  efficiency  of  work  done 
lation  and  administration,  which  cannot  for  tj\e  public,  Mr.  Bancroft  urges  the 
fail  to  correct  some  of  the  old  weaknesses  absolute  need  of  the  extension  of  the 
and  abuses  of  the  merit  system,  or  to  present  laws  to  the  entire  civil  service 
give  it  a  new  and  larger  lease  of  life  and  Of  the  state,  for  the  protection  of  these 
p"\ver.  offices  against  this  persistent  political 

It   remained   for   Edgar   A.   Bancroft,  pre^nre.     "The   able   and   conscientious 

an  able  and  eloquent  Chicago  attorney,  public  service   is  entitled  to  be  relieved 
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from  pressure,  and  this  law  is  required 
to  put  an  end  to  the  complacent  or 
spoils-loving  official's  debasement  of 
public  service." 

Out  of  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night 
and  under  the  shadows  of  Illinois's  deep- 
est shame,  the  dawn  of  the  brightest  day 
and  of  the  best  order  of  things  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  gild  the  future  of 
Lincoln's  state.  All  hail  to  the  new  pat- 
riotism of  the  worthy  heirs  and  promot- 
ers of  Lincoln's  citizenship! 

THE   DETHRONEMENT  OF 
THE  CITY  BOSS1 

^Reviewed  by  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  book  on  a  new 
subject  by  a  new  kind  of  book  writer 
on  political  topics.  The  author,  John  J. 
Hamilton,  is  the  editor  of  a  Des  Moines 
paper,  and  to  that  fact  is  due  in  large 
measure  the  emphasis  upon  the  practical 
and  the  interesting.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  title  does  not  indicate  that  this 
book  is  a  practical  and  helpful  study  of 
the  commission  form  of  government  "as 
begun  in  Galveston,  developed  and  ex- 
tended in  Des  Moines,  and  already  taken 
up  by  many  other  cities  east  and  west." 

In  addition  to  a  long  list  of  savings 
and  material  improvements,  results  like 
the  following  deserve  emphasis :  sanita- 
tion was  greatly  improved ;  saloons  were 
excluded  from  residence  districts;  the 
city  hall  was  transformed  from  a  resort 
for  loafers  into  a  business  office ;  services 
of  men  of  the  highest  character  and  abil- 
ity were  secured  for  the  municipality; 
graft,  sinecurism,  favoritism  and  incom- 
petency  were  done  away  with;  fostering 
of  vice  was  discontinued ;  quarrelling  and 
dissensions  disappeared  ;  council  meetings 
became  short  and  businesslike  and  devoid 
of  speech-making ;  growth  and  prosperity 
were  stimulated  by  improved  civic  con- 
ditions; the  alleys  and  business  section 
never  cleaned  before  were  now  thor- 
oughly cleaned;  the  "red-light"  district 
was  entirely  abolished ;  bond  sharks  were 
driven  from  business ;  petty  gambling  de- 

*The  Dethronement  of  the  City  Boss,  by  John  J. 
Hamilton.  New  York,  1910,  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
Pp.  285.  This  hook  may  he  obtained  at  THE  Sm- 
YEY  office  for  $1.20  or  it  will  be  sent  by  mall  for 
$1.30. 


vices  were  effectually  prohibited;  saloon 
ordinances  were  strictly  and  uniformly 
enforced;  friendly  but  mutually  self- 
respecting  relations  between  the  city  gov- 
ernment and  public  service  corporations 
were  established ;  gamblers  were  driven 
from  the  city ;  civic  pride  was  awakened. 

These  results  are  attributed  to  change 
of  system  principally.  For-  one,  I  am 
sorry  that  Mr.  Hamilton  has  not  given 
us  more  of  the  method  by  which  the 
various  economies  and  improvements 
were  effected,  and  how,  if  at  all,  civic 
agencies  are  organizing  both  to  know 
the  earmarks  of  back-sliding  and  to  sup- 
port officials  who  wish  to  take  forward 
steps  not  on  the  original  reform  pro- 
grams. This  information  is  especially 
desired  by  readers  of  THE  SURVEY,  who 
in  their  several  communities  are  certain 
to  be  keenly  interested  in  charter  re- 
vision. 

A  half  dozen  such  books  as  this  would 
put  the  discussion  of  government  on  a 
new  level,  and  give  a  large  number  of 
overworked  treatises  on  the  philosophy 
of  government  (as  it  never  really  work- 
ed) a  well-merited  vacation.  This  state- 
ment I  consider  compatible  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  other  books  still  to  be  writ- 
ten wjll  probably  show  that  many  of  the 
"commission  cities"  found  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  an  accelerator 
rather  than  cure  of  misgovernment  and 
corruption.  Just  because  there  is  a 
tendency  to  make  a  fetich  of  small  gov- 
erning bodies,  there  is  the  second  tend- 
ency to  give  thanks  where  questions 
should  be  asked  and  claims  challenged. 


THE    INDIAN    AND 
PROBLEM1 


HIS 


Reviewed  by  JAMES  R.  WALKER,  M.  D 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  D. 

The  Indian  and  His  Problem  is  a  book 
of  value  to  those  who  would  know  of  the 
Indians  and  their  conditions,  and  what 
is  proposed  for  bettering  them,  for  it  is 
the  result  of  the  author's  observation  of 
the  Indians  for  twenty-five  years,  and  of 
his  experience  as  commissioner  of  Indian 

'The  Indian  and  His  Problem.  Bv  Francis  E. 
Leupp.  New  York.  1910.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
By  mall  of  THK  SURVEY  for  $2.12. 
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affairs.  Mr.  Leupp  holds  the  attention 
while  he  delivers  his  "message  of  friend- 
ly council  from  a  white  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  anxious  to  see  the  mem- 
bers of  our  dominant  race  do  their  full 
duty  toward  a  weaker  element  in  the 
population  who  were  Americans  long 
before  we  were." 

Mr.  Leupp  has  observed  the  Indians 
with  a  discernment  that  is  rare  among 
those  who  visit  them,  either  officially  or 
otherwise,  and  his  portraiture  is  true, 
showing  the  Indian  a  man  with  a  man's 
traits,  entitled  to  his  fellow  man's  con- 
sideration. He  accurately  describes  the 
conditions  which  have  debased  the 
Indian's  manhood,  and  shows  wherein 
the  policies  of  the  government  have  aided 
in  bringing  these  about. 

An  act  of  Congress,  dated  March  i, 
1793,  provides  that  "the  president  may, 
in  order  to  promote  civilization  among 
the  friendly  Indian  tribes  and  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  their  friendship,  fur- 
nish them  with  useful  domestic  animals 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  also 
furnish  them  with  goods  and  money." 
This  act  is  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  the 
government  toward  the  Indians,  for  be- 
cause the  government  gave  to  the  Indians, 
it  assumed  a  supervision  over  their  ma- 
terial, mental  and  moral  affairs,  and  the 
Indian  Service  has  grown  from  a  begin- 
ning when  two  clerks  in  the  War  De- 
partment did  the  work,  to  a  department 
that  numbers  its  employes  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  reckons  its  expenditures  by 
the  millions. 

Mr.  Leupp  holds  that  for  the  govern- 
ment to  give  to  the  Indians,  even  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  motive,  is  a  basic 
wrong,  because  this  keeps  them  a  depend- 
ent pauper  class;  and  that  such  gifts 
usually  are  misapplied  and  miscarry,  cit- 
ing the  schools  as  an  instance.  These 
schools  are  modeled  after  those  adapted 
to  teach  white  children  whose  home  in- 
fluences form  a  basis  for  the  education 
they  receive  and  supply  opportunities  for 
applying  it,  and  they  fit  the  Indian  pupils 
for  living  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 
But  the  home  influences  of  the  Indian 
children  form  no  basis  for  the  education 
which  these  schools  give,  and  afford  little 
opportunity  to  apply  it,  so  that  this  edu- 


cation does  not  fit  them  for  living  in  the 
communities  of  their  own  people.  This, 
says  Mr.  Leupp,  is  "miseducation" ;  as 
it  costs  the  Indians  nothing  they  value 
it  only  as  a  means  for  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing their  children  while  in  school,  and 
they  impart  their  contempt  for  it  to  their 
offspring. 

Only  those  who  know  the  Indians  as 
they  are  in  their  daily  lives  can  fully 
appreciate  the  accuracy  with  which  Mr. 
Leupp  shows  that  all  gifts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Indians,  whether  by  treaty 
stipulation  or  otherwise,  have  resulted 
in  deplorable  conditions. 

The  problem  appears  to  be,  How  can 
the  Indian  be  made  a  fellow  with  the 
white  man,  and  the  solution  suggested  is 
that  he  be  made  a  fellow  citizen.  To 
those  who  say  that  the  Indian  is  not  yet 
able  to  stand  alone,  he  replies  that  he 
should  learn  to  stand  by  standing,  and 
though  he  may  receive  many  a  hurt  in 
the  process  he  will  be  firmer  on  his  feet 
if  he  gets  there  by  his  own  efforts. 

Mr.  Leupp  appears  to  differ  with 
Judge  Dundy  as  to  the  present  legal 
status  of  the  Indian,  and  as  these  eminent 
authorities  differ  as  to  where  the  process 
of  making  an  Indian  a  citizen  shall  be- 
gin, there  is  room  for  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing 
this.  Mr.  Leupp  proposes  to  abolish  the 
United  States  Indian  Service,  and  to 
establish  courts  for  the  Indians.  One 
might  argue  that  such  courts  would  em- 
phasize the  legal  distinction  of  the  Ind- 
ians from  the  whites  that  has  caused  the 
scant  attention  given  to  cases  of  Indians 
by  courts  and  juries  near  reservations, 
where  the  feeling  is  that  the  Indian  is  not 
a  person,  but  is  a  thing  whose  legal 
status  is  vested  in  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs ;  and  that  it  would  be 
best  to  accept  Judge  Dundy's  decision 
that  the  Indian  is  a  person,  and  make 
him  a  citizen  exactly  as  other  citizens  are, 
which  would  make  unnecessary  those  un- 
lawful expedients  which  Mr.  Leupp  de- 
dares  are  necessary  in  the  management 
of  the  Indians.  But,  however  one  views 
Mr.  Leupp's  proposed  methods,  the  book 
at  any  rate  manifests  a  sincere  desire 
that  the  members  of  our  dominant  race 
do  their  full  duty  to  the  Indians. 
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A    WORKING    PROGRAM    OF    OCCUPA- 
TIONAL STANDARDS 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  STANDARDS,  NATIONAL   CONFERENCE  OF 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  1910 

There  is  an  old  phrase  of  the  courts  which  has  always  appealed  to  me.  In 
the  absence  of  a  man's  kindred,  his  "next  friend"  has  stood  up  for  him,  acted 
in  his  stead,  laid  claim  upon  the  justice  and  strength  of  the  law  to  his  good 
comfort. 

In  these  days  of  change  and  adjustment  in  tools,  craftsmanship,  and  organ- 
ized forms  of  industry,  humankind  is  put  to  new  tests  of  its  endurance  and  adapt- 
ability. A  grave  responsibility  as  witnesses  and  "next  friends"  rests  upon  those 
to  whom  the  consequences  for  good  or  ill  in  industrial  development  are  ponder- 
able and  embodied  in  flesh  and  blood.  More  than  on  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves, more  than  on  the  wage  earners  themselves,  this  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  who  carry  on  'our  hospitals,  reformatories,  charitable  societies,  courts  and 
children's  institutions.  All  are  concerned  if  hours  of  work  are  prolonged 
beyond  the  standards  of  human  endurance,  if  trades  are  carried  on  amid  pre- 
ventable conditions  which  are  destructive  to  physical  well-being,  if  industry 
fails  to  make  fair  standards  of  restitution  to  those  who  are  killed  or  crippled 
at  work,  if  with  rising  costs  of  living  torpid  standards  of  wages  fail  to  make 
normal  life  possible. 

Have  these  agencies  met  their  responsibilities  as  "next  friends"?  Have 
they  told  the  lawmakers  and  the  industrial  leaders  in  clear,  unmistakable  testi- 
mony, where  they  must  draw  the  lines  if  the  business  world  is  not  to  throw 
back  upon  family  and  state,  burdens  which  would  be  seen  to  be  exorbitant  were 
they  not  scattered  among  a  million  households  and  among  the  budgets  of  a  hun- 
dred types  of  institutions? 

In  her  address  as  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  at  St.  Louis  last  May,  Jane  Addams  paid  a  tribute  to  the  important 
contributions  which  those  whose  first  impulses  are  charitable  have  made  to 
social  progress  and  a  juster  order.  Yet  as  critics  of  industrial  habits,  charitable 
and  correctional  agencies  have  not  joined  together  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  and  piled  high  the  things  they  have  known  with  respect  to  the 
people  they  have  helped.  No  public  institution  in  the  United  States  has  as  yet 
drawn  out  the  industrial  data  imbedded  potentially  at  least  in  its  records.  While 
Illinois  has  appointed  an  Industrial  Diseases  Commission,  neither  state  nor 
national  governments,  neither  universities  nor  medical  schools,  nor  institutions 
of  research,  have  as  yet  produced  a  literature  as  to  the  effects  of  American  proc- 
esses of  manufacture  upon  health,  comparable  in  the  remotest  degree  with  that 
gathered  by  any  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe.  While  our  hospitals  have 
mended  the  broken  bodies  of  injured  workmen,  while  our  orphanages  and  juve- 
nile reformatories  have  fostered  their  fatherless  households,  while  our  alms- 
houses  have  sheltered  the  life-long  cripples  of  work,  these  agencies  the  country 
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over  have  not  stood  up  as  a  man  to  demand  that  preventable  accidents  shall 
cease,  or  that  the  industries  shall  bear  the  cost  of  their  human  wear  and  tear. 

It  is  therefore  significant  that  the  St.  Louis  conference,  under  Miss  Addams's 
presidency  and  leadership,  devoted  the  work  of  one  of  its  major  committees  to 
the  subject  of  occupational  standards.  In  the  year  at  its  disposal,  the  com- 
mittee no  more  than  outlined  the  field  to  be  covered.  The  papers  presented 
in  this  special  number  show  how,  with  concerted  action,  the  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional agencies  of  the  United  States  can  merge  their  testimony  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  distress.  They  also  show  how  the  various  propaganda  organiza- 
tions, which  draw  their  inspiration  from  contact  with  human  needs,  can  collate 
their  demands  within  the  compass  of  a  social  program.  For  in  occupational  stand- 
ards we  have  common  denominators  which  run  through  all  phases  of  industrial 
conditions  and  which  relate  such  conditions  to  every  sphere  of  social  and 
charitable  work. 

When  the  committee  was  appointed;  one  of  the  most  prominent  officials 
in  the  field  of  public  charities  promptly  declined  membership,  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  see  that  the  subject  assigned  had  anything  to  do  with  the  con- 
ference. An  answer  awaits  him  in  the  papers  which  follow.  Yet  committee 
and  speakers  put  these  papers  forward  in  all  humility.  Despite  the  convincing 
character  and  vitality  of  such  store  of  facts  as  are  presented,  the  showing  is  one 
which  in  its  very  meagerness  is  a  call  to  the  social  agencies  of  America  to  their 
stewardship  as  "next  friends." 

This  year's  committee,  then,  has  only  broken  ground ;  its  successor,  the 
committee  on  standards  of  living  and  labor  of  the  Boston  conference  of  1911 
(under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and  the  presidency  of  Homer 
Folks),  may  pave  the  way  for  such  record-keeping  in  insane  asylums,  hospitals, 
sanatoriums,  children's  institutions,  relief  societies,  etc.,  as  Miss  Lathrop  urges; 
such  research  as  to  wages  and  occupational  risks  as  Professor  Chapin  and  Mr. 
Andrews  propose;  such  governmental  bookkeeping  as  to  industrial  conditions 
as  Mrs.  Kelley  shows  we  suffer  for  lack  of  today.  It  may  well  call  upon  tuber- 
culosis associations,  consumers'  leagues,  child  labor  committees,  manufacturers' 
associations,  labor  unions,  health  associations  and  charitable  societies  to  report 
what  occupational  standards  they  subscribe  to  in  their  own  and  kindred  fields. 

Important  committees  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection in  the  past  have  taken  up  industrial  justice,  industrial  insurance,  labor 
conditions,  immigration  and  the  like.  They  have  been  stirring  and  influential, 
but  they  have  not  been  parts  of  a  long  plan  lying  close  to  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference. These  new  committees  on  occupational  standards  have  been  proceeding 
in  the  faith  that  this  national  body  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  disposed  to 
think  through  the  relation  of  economic  causes  to  the  public  relief  and  private 
philanthropy  of,  say,  the  next  ten  years.  And,  further,  to  think  through  the  re- 
lations of  this  relief  and  this  philanthropy  to  the  collective  efforts  of  the  de- 
mocracy. 
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WHAT  OUR  OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  DO 

NOT  TELL  US 

FLORENCE  KELLEY 

GENERAL  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE 


The  number  and  variety  of  facts  re- 
lating to  industry  which  we  need  and 
cannot  get  at  present,  are  so  great  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  enumerate  them  even  by 
title.  We  notoriously  spend  more  money 
than  any  other 
nation  for 
printed  pages 
alleged  to  re- 
late to  indus- 
try, and  get 
less  value  for 
our  money.  In 
large  part,  our 
official  indus- 
trial publica- 
tions are  the 
laughingstock 
o  f  scientific 
Europe.  I 
shall,  there- 
f  o  r  e,  merely 
suggest  cer- 
tain charac- 
teristic reme- 
diable omis- 
sions which 
have  come  to 
my  notice  in 
the  course  of 
practical 
work. 

In.  a  rapidly 
growing  num- 
ber of  states 
children  must 
produce  their  birth  certificates  be- 
fore they  can  begin  to  work.  In 
New  York  city  they  must  produce  such 
certificates  before  they  can  enter  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  again  before  they  can  go 
to  work.  The  exceptional  children  ad- 
mitted upon  other  evidence  of  age  are 
put  to  such  inconvenience  in  the  process, 
that  every  exertion  is  made  by  parents 
to  get  birth  certificates.  Of  28,000  chil- 
dren, native-born  and  foreign-born  alike, 
who  get  working  papers  each  year  in 
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New  York  city,  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  three-quarters 
have  birth  certificates.  The  remaining 
quarter,  who  fail  to  get  birth  certificates, 
are  native  American  children  and  those 

who  come 
from  certain 
parts  of  Rus- 
sia or  from 
the  earth- 
quake  district 
of  Italy. 
What  earth- 
quake  and 
revolution  do 
in  Europe,  of- 
ficial sloven- 
1  i  n  e  s  s  a  c- 
c  om  plishes 
t  h  roughout 
the  greater 
part  of  this 
nation,  in  de- 
priving the 
children  and 
the  citizens  of 
the  most 
f  u  n.d  a  mental 
of  all  vital 
and  industrial 
statistics,  the 
record  of 
births. 

In  New 
York  city 
some  years 

ago,  Dr.  Ernst  J.  Lederle,  the  health 
commissioner,  introduced  a  simple  device 
for  forcing  doctors  to  record  births. 
Whenever  a  child's  death  certificate  was 
filed,  the  birth  records  were  searched  for 
its  birth  certificate.  If  the  child's  birth 
had  not  been  recorded,  the  family  was 
questioned  as  to  the  doctor  or  midwife, 
and  a  warning  sent  to  the  offender  that 
the  next  failure  to  record  a  birth  would 
be  followed  by  publicity  and  prosecution. 
Immediately  the  birth  rate  rose — not  be- 
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cause  more  children  were  born,  but  be- 
cause a  simple  workable  device  was  in- 
stalled for  compelling  registration. 

Why  was  this  device  installed  in  New 
York  city  rather  than  in  Globe,  Ariz.,  or 
Nome,  Alaska?  Obviously  because,  by 
reason  of  enlightened  laws,  birth  certifi- 
cates were  in  demand  by  thousands  of 
parents  for  their  children  as  candidates 
for  entering  school  or  for  going  to  work. 
'If,  henceforth,  New  York  should  loom 
up  among  American  communities,  distin- 
guished for  its  favorable  birth  rate,  this 
may,  perhaps,  be  due  only  in  part  to  the 
immigration  from  those  countries  in 
which  large  families  are  still  the  rule. 
Concurrent  with  this  immigration  is  the 
administrative  pressure  of  a  statesman 
educator,  William  H.  Maxwell,  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  who  for  years 
'has  insisted  that  the  public  school  chil- 
dren shall  all  have  their  birth  certificates; 
and  also  the  administrative  pressure  of  a 
state  labor  department  which  prosecutes 
employers  found  to  have  children  at  work 
without  working  papers  for  which  birth 
certificates  are  by  law  prerequisite-. 

Not  one  state  in  the  Union  records  the 
birth  of  all  the  children.  The  records 
are  invariably  too  small.  In  a  leading 
city  in  a  leading  western  state,  a  pertect- 
lv  reputable  obstetrician  told  me  that 
she  had,  during  the  previous  three 
months,  failed  to  report  twenty-eight 
births  because  she  had  constantly  forgot- 
ten to  provide  herself  with  the  blanks 
which  the  city  furnished  free.  Needless 
to  say  that  children  are  not  required,  in 
that  city,  to  produce  birth  certificates 
either  upon  entering  school  or  before 
beginning  to  work. 

This  illustrates,  I  believe,  the  whole 
field  of  official  statistics.  What  we  insist 
upon  having  we  get,  and  nothing  more. 
Whatever  we  amateur  investigators  show 
ourselves  willing  to  attempt  to  furnish, 
we  shall  be  left  by  our  officials  to  fumble 
after  for  ourselves. 

This  particular  field,  the  registration 
of  births,  will  probably  show  marked  im- 
provement in  the  present  decade,  for  the 
idea  has  been  lodged  in  the  minds  of 
numbers  of  intelligent  women  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  denunciations  at  home  and 
abroad  of  his  countrywomen  rest,  not 


upon  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  upon  bad 
administration  in  local  departments  of 
health  which  fail  to  get  true  records  of 
births.  And  this  discovery  will  doubtless 
be  followed  by  nationwide  adoption  of 
Dr.  Lederle's  method. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  BOARDS 

No  body  of  facts  is  more  direly  needed 
by  the  American  people  today  than  those 
concerning  the  income  and  outgo  of 
wage-earning  women.  Of  women  in  in- 
dustry, how  many  live  at  home  and  are 
partly  supported  by  their  families  ?  How 
many,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  main  sup- 
port of  their  families?  In  what  indus- 
tries are  women  employed,  and  at  what 
wages,  and  what  ages?  How  long  is  the 
trade  life  of  women  in  the  different  in- 
dustries, and  how  is  this  related  to  their 
wage  and  to  the  age  at  which  they  enter 
the  field  of  labor?  What  is  the  relation 
of  wages  to  tuberculosis,  melancholia  and 
vice? 

To  no  one  of  these  questions  does  any 
state  afford  even  a  partial  reply.  Yet 
for  want  of  this  body  of  facts  legislation 
and  charitable  effort  for  safeguarding  the 
most  defenceless  part  of  the  working 
class  are  mere  fumbling. 

For  want  of  this  knowledge  we  may 
provide  reformatories  for  girls  when  we 
should  be  building  penitentiaries  for  their 
employers.  Some  states  already  imprison 
the  man  who  blights  the  life  of  one 
young  girl.  What  should  such  states  log- 
ically do  to  the  employer  who,  by  over- 
work and  underpay,  blights  the  lives  of 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  young 
girls?  We  may  build  sanatoriums  for 
tuberculous  girls,  the  root  of  whose  dis- 
ease lurks  concealed  in  a  too  meager 
butchers'  bill  by  reason  of  a  less  than 
living  wage,  surely  an  ill  judged  and 
never  ending  undertaking  possible  only 
in  a  community  content  with  the  frag- 
mentary results  obtainable  by  amateur 
purveyors  of  industrial  data. 

Or  we  may  build  hospitals  for  the  de- 
mented whose  earliest  and  unrecognized 
symptom  may  have  been  a  meek  willing- 
ness to  work  for  a  telephone'  company 
every  night  in  the  year  for  six  dollars 
a  week. 
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By  way  of  getting  both  light  and  heal- 
ing, the  National  Consumers'  League 
proposes  the  installation  of  a  device  as 
simple  as,  and  even  more  automatic  in 
the  case  of  working  women  than,  Dr. 
Lederle's  device  for  forcing  physicians 
and  midwives  to  register  births. 

It  proposes  the  establishment  by  law 
of  minimum  wage  boards  composed  of 
employers  and  employes  who  must  meet, 
and  confer,  and  agree  upon  rates  of 
wages  in  trades  employing  women  and 
children.  These  conferences  must  be 
public  and  the  information,  being  fur- 
nished by  the  persons  concerned,  cannot 
fail  to  be  trustworthy. 

The  practical  working  of  these  boards 
is  being  tested  this  year  for  the  first  time 
in  England. 

An  enormous  advantage  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  board  is  that,  for  all  the  work- 
ers represented,  it  obviates  the  necessity 
for  the  prying  outsider.  In  relation  to  it, 
neither  Uncle  Sam  nor  any  state  or  city 
official  would  come  with  schedules,  but 
the  persons  concerned  would  themselves 
have  every  conceivable  interest  in  mak- 
ing public  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 
-  A  world-famous  example  of  the  pos- 
sible practical  working  of  such  minimum 
wage  boards  is  afforded  by  the  following 
experience  with  a  philanthropic  em- 
ployer in  New  York: 

In  1896  there  was  enacted  in  New 
York  a  meager  law  providing  a  few  pro- 
tective measures  for  women  and  children 
in  department  stores,  and  creating  sal- 
aries for  fourteen  inspectors  to  enforce 
it.  The  inspectors  were  appointed  and, 
having  been  selected  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mrs.  Charles  Russell 
Lowell,  they  were  competent  and  effi- 
cient. They  arrived  at  the  store  of  the 
philanthropist  and  required  that  his  base- 
ment have  pure  air  and  plumbing,  that 
children  working  for  him  should  be  four- 
teen years  old  and  have  working  papers, 
that  seats  should  be  furnished  and  wom- 
en allowed  to  use  them  when  not  actively 
engaged  in  their  work.  This  annoyed 
the  philanthropist.  The  law  was  popu- 
lar and  had  recently  been  enacted  at  the 
close  of  a  spectacular  public  investiga- 
tion. He  could  not  hope  for  its  repeal. 
At  that  time  no  court  had  yet  annulled 


any  child  labor  law.  He  had  no  hope  of 
annulment.  But  he  was  a  generous  con- 
tributor to  campaign  funds;  to  ask  for 
the  position  of  commissioner  of  health 
was  to  receive  the  appointment.  This 
put  our  philanthropic  merchant  in  con- 
trol of  the  fourteen  mercantile  inspec- 
tors. In  a  few  weeks  their  salaries  were 
stricken  from  the  budget,  and  a  like 
sum  was  allotted  for  pasteurized  milk  in 
the  tenements  for  sick  babies.  Then  the 
philanthropist  merchant  commissioner  of 
health  resigned. 

Twelve  years  of  effort,  1896  to  1908, 
for  the  reinstatement  of  the  inspectors' 
salaries  followed  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess; in  the  thirteenth  year,  the  state  of 
New  York  created  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  eight  mercantile  inspec- 
tors distributed  over  the  three  cities 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  New  York.  In 
New  York  city  alone,  the  members  of  the 
Retail  Dealers'  Association,  which  in- 
cludes none  of  the  smaller  employers, 
claims  66,000  employes.  How  insuffi- 
cient eight  inspectors  must  be  for  the 
three  cities  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no 
comment. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  CLERKS 

Meanwhile  this  merchant  and  fifty- 
seven  of  his  competitors  enumerated  in 
the  White  List  of  the  Consumers'  League 
were  understood  to  pay  to  women 
clerks  eighteen  years  old  and  older  not 
less  than  six  dollars  a  week  after  these 
clerks  had  had  one  full  year's  experience 
as  such  in  the  store  of  the  merchant  in 
question.  Then  followed  a  painful  and 
interesting  phenomenon.  Instead  of 
growing  older  with  the  lapse  of  time  like 
the  other  people  in  the  community,  the 
clerks  grew  conspicuously  and  steadily 
younger.  An  ever  increasing  proportion 
of  them  were  below  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  and,  therefore,  below  the  agreed 
wage  of  six  dollars  a  week  and  free  to 
accept  any  wage  down  to  the  three  dol- 
lars stipulated  for  beginners  (cash  girls). 

It  has  been  shown  by  an  investigation 
made  by  the  National  Consumers'  League 
and  about  to  be  published  that  a  woman 
or  girl  in  New  York  city  cannot  live 
upon  less  than  eight  dollars  a  week  and 
keep  well,  if  away  from  her  family. 
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She  cannot  for  a  smaller  sum  have  the 
necessary  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  rec- 
reation to  enable  her  to  endure  the 
strain  of  work  and  living  in  that  metrop- 
olis. But  the  clerks  in  this  philan- 
thropist merchant's  establishment,  in 
ever  increasing  proportion,  were  getting 
less  than  six  dollars. 

Meanwhile  he  was  flooding  the  tene- 
ments with  pasteurized  milk  and  also 
flooding  with  it  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers of  two  continents. 

If  now  we  had  had  in  force  a  minimum 
wage  boards  law,  all  those  girls  would 
have  had  some  effective  word  to  say  as  to 
their  wages.  The  light  would  have  been 
turned  on  the  curious  conjunction  be- 
tween underpaid  young  clerks  and  floods 
of  pasteurized  milk.  We  might  have 
known  as  much,  all  these  years,  about 
the  wages  as  we  have  been  urged  to  know 
about  the  milk.  The  clerks  might  even 
have  decided  that  in  view  of  the  meager 
fare  possible  to  them. under  their  meager 
wage  scales,  less  of  the  profit  of  the  busi- 
ness should  be  available  for  giving  in 
charity  to  the  children  in  tenements  and 
more  should  be  made  available  for  them- 
selves by  means  of  more  generous  wages. 
Who  can  tell? 

Under  any  circumstances,  if  all  these 
years  we  had  had  a  minimum  wage 
boards  law,  our  knowledge  about  that 
store  would  be  first-hand  knowledge.  It 
would  come  to  us  direct  from  employer 
and  employe,  discussing  in  the  full  light 
of  publicity  the  wages  to  be  paid.  We 
should  not  have  to  wait  for  the  facts  to 


come  to  us  via  Albany  or  Washington. 
They  would  be  fresh,  current,  up-to-date. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  an 
enquiry  was  started  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  by  authority  of 
Congress,  into  the  wages  and  conditions 
of  labor  of  women  and  children.  Only 
one  meager  instalment  has  been  made 
public  of  the  results  of  that  enquiry. 
Times  have  changed,  prices  have  risen, 
prosperity  is  upon  us,  the  data  are  obso- 
lete. Why  is  this? 

The  reason  is  obvious.  No  one  has 
ever  acted  in  any  effective  way  upon  the 
results  of  such  an  investigation.  This  is 
not  the  first  one.  It  is  more  tham  twenty 
years  since  Commissioner  Carroll  D. 
Wright  published  a  report  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  average  wage  of  women 
employes  (servants  excluded)  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  dollars.  That  was 
not  a  living  wage  then  or  since,  as  six 
dollars  is  not  a  living  wage  today.  But 
no  one  did  anything  effective  about  it, 
and  no  sustained  interest  in  such  investi- 
gations has  been  felt. 

The  merit  of  the  minimum  wage 
boards  law  is  that  it  would  assure  con- 
tinuing publicity  and  continuing  interest, 
because  under  its  terms  every  discussion 
must  lead  to  action. 

From  the  statistical  point  of  view,  the 
device  is  as  simple  and  effective  as  Dr. 
Lederle's  search  of  the  birth  records 
whenever  a  child's  death  is  recorded. 
From  the  social  and  industrial  point  of 
view,  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance than  even  that  useful  measure. 


INSTITUTIONAL  RECORDS  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL  CAUSES  OF  DEPENDENCE 


JULIA  C.  LATHROP 

HULL  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 


This  paper  is  confined  to  a  mere  ex- 
ploratory inquiry  among  the  institutions 
which  represent  the  largest  numbers  of 
custodial  dependents,  or  those  in  which 
causes  of  permanent  dependence  arising 
from  occupation  may  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear most  obviously  to  lay  inquiry. 

Generally   speaking,   institutions   keep 


a  record  showing  occupation  by  a  single 
word  under  that  head  on  the  blanks.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this 
means  little.  A  wide  range  of  conditions 
as  to  health,  tendency  to  alcoholism,  risk 
of  strain  and  accident  is  necessarily  in- 
cluded under  the  single  heading  "labor- 
er" which  includes  a  large  proportion  of 
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the  names  in  most  institutions.  The 
healthftilness  of  the  working  conditions 
under  which  lead  workers  or  miners  are 
placed  may  vary  so  greatly  that  the  mere 
title  "painter"  or  "miner"  proves  actu- 
ally misleading.  Frequently  the  same 
individual  has  followed  more  than  one 
trade  and  records  do  not  show  his  chang- 
ing occupations  and  the  reason  for  them. 
A  man  when  asked  his  occupation  names 
that  one  which  he  regards  as  most  dig- 
nified. Thus  there  will  be  seen  in  the 
attached  par- 
agraphs from 
the  Cook 
County  In- 
firmary the 
instance  of  a 
man  who  at 
the  age  of 
nineteen  was 
a  sailor  for 
one  year.  His 
career  as  a 
sailor  ended 
with  an  acci- 
dent on  the 
ship  by  which 
he  lost  a  leg. 
For  the  next 
thirty -six 
years  he  took 
various  jobs 
as  care-taker 
and  the  like, 
such  as  a 
crippled  per- 
son can  ob- 
t  a  i  n.  Yet 
when,  after 
t  h  i  r  ty-s  i  x 
years  of  inde- 
pendence, he 

was  finally  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a 
poorhouse,  he  puts  himself  down  on  the 
entrance  card  as  a  sailor,  and  one  feels 
in  that  word  the  pride  of  a  Norse  son 
of  the  sea. 

A  schedule  was  sent  to  about  twenty- 
five  institutions  with  a  letter  explaining 
that  the  writer  knew  that  the  questions 
could  only  be  answered  by  special  in- 
quiry, and  asking  for  any  suggestions 
which  could  be  made. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows : 


JT'LIA  C.  LATHROP. 


1.  Please    send    a   copy   of   your   entrance 
card  or  history. 

2.  Please   give  the   following  items  of  in- 
dustrial  history   for   each  of   twenty  of   your 
patients    or    inmates    whose    occupations,    in 
your  opinion,  resulted  in  the  disability  which 
made    them    dependent.    If    a    children's    in- 
stitution,  facts  as  to  parents  are  desired. 

a.  Age     at     present Sex 

What   age   work   began 

b.  Occupations    successively   and    time    en- 
gaged  in  each? 

c.  Describe  when  and  how  injury  to  health 
was  sustained,  precisely  enough  to  show  rela- 
tion-of  occupation  to  disease  or  injury. 

d.  How  long 
in  your  institu- 
tion?  

How  long  de- 
pendent p  r  e- 
viously? 

Not  more 
than  twenty 
copies  were 
sent  in  any 
case,  as  no 
effort  was 
made  to  se- 
cure more 
than  an  indi- 
cat  i  on  of 
w  hat  each 
i  n  stitu  tion 
might  contain 
among  its 
various  e  1  e- 
ments.  The 
i  n  stitutions 
chosen  were 
large  city 
poor  houses, 
i  n  stitutions 
for  the  fee- 
b  1  e  -  minded 
and  for  the 
insane,  homes 
for  the  blind  and  aged. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  inquiry 
was  addressed  to  those  engaged  in  the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded  upon  the  sug- 
gestion as  to  parental  influence  given  in 
Sir  Thomas  Oliver's  Diseases  of  Occu- 
pation, under  the  discusssion  of  lead 
poisoning,  where  Bourneville  is  quoted 
as  "placing  house  painters  in  the  unenvi- 
able first  rank  of  the  occupations  fol- 
lowed by  parents  of  mentally  weak  chil- 
dren." Dr.  Bourneville  was  a  French 
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physician  in  charge  of  the  Foundation 
Vallee,  an  institution  for  feeble-minded 
girls,  and  a  member  of  the  medical  staff 
of  Bicetre,  and  this  apparently  sweeping 
statement  in  the  general  dearth  of  precise 
information  seemed  most  impressive  to  a 
lay  reader. 

Later,  an  article  by  Bourneville  was 
examined  in  Researches  in  Epilepsy, 
Hysteria  and  Idiocy.  In  this  article 
Bourneville  states  that  during  a  period  of 
four  years  143  families  with  feeble- 
minded children  were  selected  in  which 
one  or  both  parents  followed  an  occupa- 
tion recognized  as  unhealthful.  In  fifty- 
two  of  these  143  selected  cases,  the  father 
was  a  house  painter.  In  concluding  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  143  families  as 
to  occupations,  deaths  and  feeble-mind- 
edness  Bourneville  says: 

If  these  figures  leave  no  doubt  upon  the 
subject  of  the  action  of  the  unhealthful  occu- 
pations which  we  have  enumerated  upon  the 
death  rate  and  the  production  of  nervous 
maladies  in  children,  we  must  not  forget  that 
another  factor,  perhaps  more  terrible  than 
the  occupation  itself,  enters  into  the  ac- 
count— alcoholism.  In  fact,  in  the  143  fami- 
lies, seventy-nine  fathers  and  four  mothers 
drank  to  excess. 

But  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  seventy-nine  drinking  fa- 
thers included  any  or  all  of  the  fifty-two 
house-painting  fathers,  or  whether  any 
of  the  fifty-two  house-painting  fathers 
had  to  wife  any  of  the  four  drinking 
mothers. 

Other  foreign  authorities  ascribe  to 
lead  working  a  bad  effect  upon  the  men- 
tal development  of  children.  However, 
in  view  of  extremely  respectable  Ameri- 
can authorities  who  give  little  support 
to  the  theory  that  parental  occupations 
directly  affect  heredity,  the  laity  can  do 
no  less  than  recognize  that  this  is  still 
an  unreaped  field  which  must  be  cut  and 
garnered  by  scientists  before  it  can  be 
gleaned  by  non-professional  persons. 

As  to  the  inquiries  regarding  the  in- 
sane, the  ascertained  basis  for  assigning 
direct  occupational  cause  seems  even  less 
strong  than  in  the  case  of  feeble-minded 
children.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
cases  of  insanity  from  lead  poisoning 
exist.  Oliver  mentions  that  asylum  rec- 
ords show  such  instances.  I  recall  with 


painful  clearness  a  train-dispatcher  and 
railroad  telegrapher  who  became  insane 
because  he  was  at  first  thought  to  have 
caused  a  railroad  accident  by  an  error  in 
transmitting  instructions.  What  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  made  him  unable 
to  hold  his  reason  firm  against  that  shock 
which  was  an  occupational  risk  was  not 
stated  nor  imagined  by  any  of  those  who 
sat  in  the  little  court  room  where  he  was 
examined. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  W.  L. 
Russell,  late  medical  inspector  of  the 
New  York  Lunacy  Commission,  now 
superintendent  of  the  Long  Island  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  may  well  be  accepted 
ds  covering  the  situation  as  regards  the 
institution's  for  the  insane,  a  group  num- 
bering about  200,000  persons : 

You  will  find  in  the  annual  reports  of  all 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  tables  show- 
ing the  occupations  of  the  patients  received 
during  the  year.  One  might  think  that  from 
such  tables  very  valuable  statistical  studies 
could  be  made  relating  to  the  industrial  con- 
ditions which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
causation  of  mental  diseases.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  facts,  however,  will  reveal  that 
the  information  contained  in  these  tables  is 
inadequate  for  the  deduction  of  much  that 
can  be  turned  to  account  in  practical  work. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insane  hos- 
pitals and  other  institutions  should  and 
could  give  us  information  on  the  industrial 
causes  which  bring  to  them  the  people  they 
care  for.  The  necessary  facts  are  available. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  provide  the  means 
to  utilize  them.  Unfortunately  skilled  work 
and  quite  elaborate  investigations  are  needed. 
The  problem  is  one  for  experts,  and,  as  you 
well  know,  few  state  governments  are  suffi- 
ciently liberal  and  enlightened  to  provide  in 
an  efficient  way  for  the  character  of  work 
needed. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  a 
set  of  instructions,  which  is  used  in  this 
state,  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  joint-co- 
operation of  the  physicians  in  the  state  hos- 
pitals and  the  statistician  employed  by  the 
commission  in  Albany  for  the  collection  of 
statistical  data.  As  you  will  note  on  page  10, 
the  information  in  regard  to  occupation  which 
is  asked  for,  requires  much  more  than  a 
simple  statement  of  a  trade  or  profession. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  I  am 
in  hopes  that  after  a  year  or  two  we  shall  be 
able  to  produce  something  that  will  really 
throw  light  on  the  question  which  you  have 
been  asked  to  deal  with. 

We  now  come  to  a  type  of  institution 
containing  an  uncertain  but  ascertainable 
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proportion  of  inmates  whose  industrial 
disasters  are  plain. 

Dr.  Wilhite,  superintendent  of  the 
Cook  County  Infirmary,  has  furnished 
twenty  schedules  filled  out  with  great 
care,  choosing  cases  in  which  the  factor 
of  industrial  injury  was  so  large  as  to 
form  adequate  and  unquestionable  cause 
for  dependence.  This  list  could  have 
been  largely  extended,  but  similar  groups 
could  be  secured  from  any  poorhouse. 
These  cases,  however,  are  so  typical  that 
it  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  brief 
them  and  attach  them  to  this  paper,  to- 
gether with  an  age  tabulation. 

Charles  Booth  says  in  Pauperism  and 
the  Endowment  of  Old  Age,  that  the 
age  of  sixty-five  is  the  period  at  which, 
by  common  consent,  a  man  should  be  en- 
titled to  withdraw  from  active  labor  ?nd 
at  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  pension 
should  begin.  The  age  tabulation  shows 
the  loss  in  working  life  suffered  by  each 
man  according  to  a  retirement  standard 
of  sixty-five,  as  well  as  the  age  at  which 
he  began  work  and  the  length  of  his  inde- 
pendent working  life. 

A  man  of  fifty-five  began  work  at 
sixteen,  has  worked  continuously  at  the 
same  occupation  for  thirty-seven  years — 
laborer  in  brick  sewer  construction — 
has  suffered  from  periodical  atacks  of  rheu- 
matism practically  during  entire  time  en- 
gaged in  occupation,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  he  was  required  to  work  in  water. 
He  has  now  been  thirteen  months  in  the 
Cook  County  Infirmary  and  was  one  year  pre- 
viously in  the  Cook  County  Hospital.  Thus 
he  had  become  totally  incapacitated  at  fifty- 
three,  and  twelve  years  of  independent  life 
are  lost  to  him. 

A  man  of  forty-five  began  work  at  fifteen, 
has  been  railroad  and  building  construction 
laborer.  When  working  as  a  gravel  roofor 
he  fell  from  a  scaffold  and  struck  his  head 
on  the  cement  walk.  He  has  since  been  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  convulsions.  He  has  been 
one  year  and  six  months  in  th?  Cook  County 
Infirmary  and  was  previously  three  months  in 
the  Cook  County  Hospital  having  become 
dependent  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  Twenty- 
two  years  of  independent  earning:  power  lost. 

A  man  of  forty- four  began  work  at  fifteen  as 
a  common  laborer.  At  thirty-five  he  became  a 
painter.  After  seven  and  one-half  years  he  de- 
veloped lead  poisoning,  resulting  in  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  both  hands.  He  has 
been  in  the  Cook  County  Infirmary  for  thirteen 
months,  thus  becoming  dependent  at  the  age 
of  forty-three,  and  losing  twenty-two  years 
of  independent  earning  life. 


A  man  of  thirty-three  began  work  at  fifteen. 
For  fifteen  years  was  a  peddler  of  notions, 
then  a  laborer  in  a  fireworks  display  for  one 
year.  There  he  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
during  an  accidental  explosion.  He  was  for 
four  years  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Jacksonville  and  has  been  for  one 
week  at  the  Cook  County  Infirmary.  He  be- 
came dependent  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and 
has  lost  thirty-six  years  of  independent  life. 

A  man  of  thirty-six  began  work  at  fifteen 
as  farm  and  railroad  laborer.  During  the 
winter  he  was  a  hunter  and  trapper,  and 
while  hunting  in  North  Dakota  was  caught  in. 
a  blizzard  and  had  his  foot  frozen,  neces- 
sitating amputation  of  his  leg.  He  has  been, 
in  the  Cook  County  Infirmary  for  three 
months,  becoming  totally  dependent  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six,  and  is  twenty-nine  years 
the  poorer. 

A  man  of  fifty- four  who  began  work  at 
fifteen,  was  employed  as  common  laborer  for 
thirty  years  and  for  several  years  worked  in 
a  car  shop  where  he  was  injured  and  per- 
manently incapacitated.  He  has  been  in  the 
Cook  County  Infirmary  for  eight  years,  was 
in  the  Cook  County  Hospital  for  three 
months,  becoming  dependent  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  years.  Has  lost  nineteen  years  of 
independence. 

A  man  now  sixty-five  began  work  at  fif- 
teen as  a  laborer.  For  five  years  he  was  a 
teamster  and  was  injured  by  falling  from  a 
load.  He  was  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital' 
for  three  months  and  has  been  in  the  Cook 
County  Infirmary  for  three  years,  thus  being 
incapacitated  at  sixty-two,  within  three  years 
of  theoretical  retirement,  but  doomed  to  the 
old  age  of  a  pauper. 

A  man  of  forty  who  began  work  at  four- 
teen, worked  as  a  baker  for  twenty-six 
years  in  basement  bakeries  where  the  san- 
itary conditions  were  bad.  He  has  had 
rheumatism  a  number  of  times,  and  has  been 
at  the  Cook  County  Infirmary  for  two  weeks. 
Has  become  dependent  at  forty,  with  a  loss  of 
twenty-five  years  of  independence. 

A  man  of  sixty  began  work  at  eighteen  as 
a  trainman.  Two  years  later  lie  received 
head  injury  in  a  railroad  accident,  causing- 
partial  paralysis  and  total  blindness.  He  then 
peddled  notions  until  four  years  ago  when  he 
entered  the  Cook  County  Infirmary,  a  de- 
pendent at  fifty-six,  nine  years  too  soon. 

A  man  now  forty  began  work  at  thirteen 
as  a  messenger  boy.  Was  then  an  apprentice- 
in  a  paint  shop  and  a  journeyman  painter. 
The  scaffold  he  was  working  on  collapsed 
and  he  sustained  injuries  necessitating  ampu- 
tation of  the  right  leg.  He  then  peddled  no- 
tions for  sixteen  years.  Was  in  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  three  months  and  in  the  Cook 
County  Infirmary  two  years  and  nine  months. 
Became  a  total  dependent  at  thirty-seven,  with' 
a  loss  of  twenty-eight  years  of  independence. 

A  man  now  fifty-eight  began  work  at  fif- 
teen. Worked  for  eighteen  years  as  an  ap- 
prentice and  machinist  in  a  railroad  machine- 
shop.  In  1885  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  the 
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crank-handle  of  a  boring  machine,  causing 
partial  blindness.  He  continued  to  work 
periodically  until  three  years  ago,  when  he 
became  totally  blind.  He  has  since  been  in 
the  Cook  County  Infirmary,  becoming  de- 
pendent at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  with  ten 
years  of  independence  lost. 

A  man  of  twenty-six  began  work  at  fifteen 
as  a  common  laborer.  After  four  years  he 
became  a  gold  miner  and  lost  both  eyes  by 
a  premature  explosion.  He  has  been  in  the 
Cook  County  Infirmary  for  ten  months  and 
was  previously  dependent  for  eight  months, 
thus  becoming  a  dependent  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  with  forty-one  years  of  inde- 
pendence lost. 

A  man  of  forty-three  began  work  at  fifteen 
as  an  apprentice  and  later  as  a  machinist. 
Was  struck  between  the  eyes  with  the  start- 
ing bar  of  an  automatic  pump,  resulting  in 
total  blindness.  He  has  been  in  the  Cook 
County  Infirmary  for  three  years  and  four 
months,  and  was  previously  dependent  for 
two  years.  Became  a  dependent  at  thirty- 
eight,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-seven  independ- 
ent years. 

A  man  now  seventy-one  started  work  when 
seventeen.  Worked  as  common  laborer  for 
five  years  and  then  at  railroading  for  thirty 
years.  Had  his  right  leg  crushed  under 
wheels,  necessitating  amputation.  He  has 
been  in  the  Cook  County  Infirmary  for  four 
and  one-half  years,  becoming  dependent  when 
sixty-six,  one  year  ahead  of  the  game,  a 
poor  reward  for  his  long  endurance. 

A  man  of  forty-nine,  who  began  work  at 
sixteen,  was  a  railroad  construction  laborer 
for  seventeen  years,  when  a  piece  of  steel 
chip  pierced  one  eye  later  causing  total  blind- 
ness. He  peddled  notions  for  four  years  and 
has  been  in  the  Cook  County  Infirmary  at  va- 
rious times  for  twelve  years.  Became  a  de- 
pendent at  thirty-seven,  with  twenty-eight 
years  of  independence  lost. 

A  man  now  sixty-four  began  work  at  four- 
teen. Was  apprentice  and  metal  worker  for 
forty-two  years  until  1902,  when  his  hands 
were  injured  by  acids,  incapacitating  him  for 
further  work.  Has  been  at  the  Cook  County 
Infirmary  various  times  for  eight  years,  thus 
becoming  dependent  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
nine  years  of  independence  lost. 

A  man  of  sixty-three  years  began  work  at 
fifteen.  Was  a  laborer  in  a  stone  quarry  for 
sixteen  years  when  he  went  partially  blind 
from  injuries  received  by  a  blast.  Then  did 
light  work  for  twenty-five  years.  Went 
totally  blind  four  and  one-half  years  ago  and 
has  been  in  the  Cook  County  Infirmary  since. 
Became  a  dependent  when  fifty-eight,  a  life 
too  literally  blasted  at  thirty-one,  and  the 
struggle  for  independence  closed  at  fifty-eight. 
seven  years  lost. 

A  man  now  fifty-five  years  began  work 
when  fourteen.  Worked  at  various  things 
and  as  driver  at  a  livery  stable.  There  he 
was  kicked  on  the  knee  by  a  vicious  horse 
sustaining  an  injury  which  later  necessitated 
an  amputation.  He  has  been  in  the  Cook 


County  Infirmary  at  various  intervals  for  six 
years.  Was  previously  dependent  eight 
months,  thus  becoming  dependent  when  forty- 
eight  Another  instance  of  a  life  ruined  years 
before  the  struggle  was  abandoned  and  inde- 
pendence lost  seventeen  years  too  soon. 

A  man  of  fifty-six  began  work  when  four- 
teen. Was  a  common  laborer  for  twenty 
years  and  a  teamster  for  ten.  While  a  team- 
ster his  leg  was  crushed,  making  amputation 
necessary.  He  has  been  in  the  Cook  County 
Infirmary  for  one  year  and  four  months, 
becoming  dependent  when  fifty-five,  ten  years 
of  independence  lost. 

A  man  of  fifty  seven  began  work  at  four- 
teen. When  nineteen,  a  sailor,  his  leg  be- 
came entangled  in  a  line  resulting  in  an  in- 
jury which  necessitated  amputation.  For 
thirty-six  years  thereafter  he  was  engaged 
at  numerous  occupations,  such  as  caretaker 
for  summer  homes  and  clerk  in  lodging 
house,  and  was  not  dependent  until  he  en- 
tered the  Cook  County  Infirmary  two  years 
ago,  unable  to  secure  work  because  he  was 
a  cripple,  as  the  schedule  states.  The  list 
of  occupations  shows  that  he  was  trust- 
worthy and  that  he  slipped  down  and  down 
until  at  fifty-five  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence was  lost  and  he  went  to  the  poorhouse 
bereft  of  ten  years  of  freedom. 
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These  twenty  industrial  injury  cases 
show  on  a  retirement  basis  of  sixty-five 
years  an  average  loss  of  working  life, 
i.  e.,  independent  earning  power,  for 
each  man  of  17.15  years. 

To  neither  the  individual  nor  the  pub- 
lic is  there  any  essential  difference  be- 
tween industrial  accident  and  industrial 
disease  when  the  result  is  dependence. 
Both  are  injuries  entailed  by  the  risks  of 
employment,  whether  these  risks  are  in 
fact  nvoidal  le  <>r  inevitable. 

The  man  with  rheumatism  from  work- 
ing in  the  water,  or  tuberculosis  from 
working  in  a  dusty  trade,  and  the  man 
blinded  by  an  explosion  or  by  unwary  use 
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of  a  poison  are  in  the  same  boat  and  the 
interest  and  responsibility  of  society  for 
both  is  the  same. 

The  progress  of  invention  and  the 
cheapening  of  methods  of  production 
give  'a  by-product  of  new  trade  dangers, 
as  yet  mysterious  but  unquestionable. 
It  is  only  of  late  that  such  a  disaster 
could  occur  as  this  reported  by  the  Illi- 
nois Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary:  A  cabinet 
maker  in  a  piano  factory  accidentally 
spilled  a  large  quantity  of  wood  alcohol 
down  his  leg  and  allowed  it  to  dry.  The 
poison  was  absorbed  and  by  the  next  day 
he  was  totally  and  permanently  blind. 

Only  the  more  obvious  cases  of  in- 
dustrial injury  can  be  discriminated  at 
present  with  certainty.  The  subject  is 
one  upon  which  the  work  must  be  done 
by  the  medical  profession  and  other  sci- 
entists. Only  as  general  facts  are  estab- 


lished as  to  occupational  risks  can  we 
expect  that  case  records  in  institutions 
will  be  so  kept  as  to  register  industrial 
injury.  These  great  institutions  should 
themselves  be  centers  of  study  and  re- 
search, and  it  is  a  short-sighted  public 
which  has  by  meager  appropriations  and 
political  interference  hindered  the  free 
development  of  a  vigorous  scientific 
spirit  which  would  not  only  express  it- 
self in  clear  case  records,  but  would 
lead  in  securing  the  preventive  measures 
and  the  systems  of  insurance  which  will 
inevitably  follow  such  knowledge.  The 
public  is  honest  and  generous,  and  eager 
to  be  just  as  well  as  generous.  Today 
America  is  halting  in  the  matter  of  dig- 
nified provision  against  the  vicissitudes 
of  industrial  and  professional  life  only 
because  ascertained  facts  and  intelligi- 
ble interpretation  are  not  given  it. 
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We  are  told 
and  we  have 
come  to  think 
that  the  chief 
reason  why  re- 
forms in  social 
affairs,  be  they 
p  o  1  i  t  i  cal  or 
other,  are  spas- 
mo  die  and 
evanescent,  lies 
in  the  character 
of  the  agencies 
which  inaugu- 
rate  move- 
ments  for  cor- 
rectidn  of 
abuses.  The 
idea  prevails 
that  the  forces 
of  selfishness 
are  always 
alert,  aggres- 
sive and  or- 
ganized, and 
the  forces  of 
reform  are  un- 
organized, and 
temporary  i  n 
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their  purpose. 
This  is  proba- 
bly •  very  true. 
There  are  other 
elements,  how* 
ever,  of  great 
importance  in 
determiningthe 
lack  of  con- 
s  i  s  t  e  n  t  and 
stable  progress 
c  h  aracteristic 
of  social  re- 
forms. 

As  a  rule, 
foundations  of 
reform  move- 
ments are  not 
broad  enough. 
Frequently  they 
are  not  sound 
enough.  No 
movement  in- 
v  o  1  v  i  n  g  the 
whole  people 
goes  far  that 
does  not 
reckon  accur- 
ately with  hu- 
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man  nature.  No  movement  can  stand 
which  has  not  unfailing  truth,  unequivo- 
cal fact  as  its  foundation. 

In  order  to  have  success  at  all  there 
must  be  satisfied  that  human  need  which 
we  may  call  without  reflection  or  re- 
proach, sentimental.  In  order  to  have 
permanence  and  ultimate  respect  there 
must  be  met  the  requirements  of  intellec- 
tual approval.  Whatever  is  done  ulti- 
mately harmonizes  and  utilizes  both  of 
these  factors  in  human  affairs. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  trend  of 
social  development  is  progressive.  It 
appears  to  be  true  that  efforts  at  reform 
and  even  radical  reconstruction  are  ac- 
corded a  measure  of  respect  and  co- 
operation far  beyond  what  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  possible.  The  rea- 
son for  this,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
lies  in  the  sagacity  of  the  builders.  They 
have  come  to  see  that  unquestionable  fact 
is  the  corner  stone  of  any  structure.  No 
great  movement  is  now  undertaken  by 
intelligent  persons  without  systematic 
effort  to  determine  the  facts  relating  to 
the  subject.  Rational  as  this  is,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  as  a  distinct  and  pre- 
dominating feature  of  social  movements 
it  is  comparatively  new. 

The  gathering  of  data  of  critical  ac- 
curacy is  for  the  most  part  preliminary 
work.  It  is  the  work  of  individuals,  of 
small  groups,  of  unseen  hands,  actuated 
and  inspired  by  clear  social  vision.  There 
remains  always  to  be  accomplished  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  making 
effective  the  moral  value  which  such  re- 
sults embody.  Here  opens  up  before 
us  all  the  fine  art  of  propaganda,  the  un- 
limited field  of  the  social  worker. 

As  I  have  intimated,  at  this  noint  there 
comes  in  a  grave  danger — the  danger 
that  popular  passion  shall  be  substituted 
for  intelligent  motive  and  utilized  to  ex- 
travagant ends.  The  effective  checks 
upon  this  tendency  are  clearly  defined 
data  coupled  with  the  determination  that 
fancy  shall  b"  made  to  square  with  fact. 

Scientific  accuracy  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  in  all  discussions  subject  to  the 
illumination  of  science.  Accurate  deter- 
mination of  underlying  facts  is  obligatory 
upon  those  who  undertake  constructive 
movements.  Tho  fullest  arrav  of  infor- 
mation having  definite  scientific  value-and 


bearing  upon  such  questions  as  social 
reform  is  in  the  utmost  degree  desirable. 
It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
there  are  matters  of  human  interest  and 
enormous  social  importance  which  are 
only  partially  open  to  scientific  inter- 
pretation, and  with  regard  to  which 
methods  of  adjustment  must  be  found 
other  than  purely  scientific. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  evoked 
and  some  measure  of  encouragement  ex- 
pressed by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  rather  conclusively  determined 
through  laboratory  researches  the  fact 
that  fatigue  has  a  certain  definiteness  of 
nature  and  degree  hitherto  not  fully  re- 
alized. 

It  has  been  conceived  that  if  fatigue 
could  be  made  a  ponderable  quantity, 
accurately  measured  and  accounted  for, 
it  would  be  a  long  step  toward  meeting 
tne  problems  related  to  fatigue. 

There  have  been  advanced,  con- 
sequently, valuable  propositions  dealing 
with  the  physiologic  aspects  of  fatigue. 
For  a  great  while  it  has  been  believed 
that  living  machinery  showed  a  tendency 
to  flag  in  its  operations,  not  because  of 
exhaustion  of  certain  vital  principles,  but 
because  of  an  accumulation  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  work.  In  other  words,  not 
that  the  machinery  was  exhausted,  but 
that  it  was  choked. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this 
view.  Physiology  is  an  extraordinarily 
complicated  subject  and  our  knowledge 
of  it  in  its  ultimate  facts  is  meager. 
There  are  certain  broad  principles,  how- 
ever, which  are  not  only  obvious,  but 
which  stand  the  test  of  all  physiologic 
investigation  that  we  have. 

A  machine  which  is  at  the  same  time 
building  up  and  tearing  down  must 'have, 
if  it  is  to  maintain  its  integrity,  a  very 
delicate  machinery  of  balance  which 
ensures  not  only  processes  of  con- 
struction and  destruction  but  processes 
of  introduction  of  usable  materials  ami 
elimination  of  used  materials.  It  may 
perhaps  not  be  generally  understood  that 
a,  living  organism  can  exist  many  times 
longer  without  nourishment  than  it  can 
without  elimination.  Any  living  or- 
ganism will  die  promptly  if  the  waste 
products  from  its  life  processes  accu- 
mulate. TH  other  words,  if  there  is  non- 
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elimination.  So  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  an  organism  can  be  choked  by  the 
products  of  its  own  life  activities. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  these  vital 
processes  in  the  human  animal  are  dis- 
tinctly of  two  kinds.  All  of  the  things 
which  we  do  in  our  conscious  activity — 
work,  play,  and  thought — are  matters  of 
voluntary  effort.  They  are  things  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  over  which  we 
have  control.  They  constitute  what  we 
have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  our 
activities.  .  When  we  consider  labor  we 
are  thinking  solely  of  a  voluntary  expen- 
diture of  energy,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
this  balance  lie  all  those  processes  which 
are  involuntary,  unconscious,  unrec- 
ognized ;  they  are  the  nutritive  processes, 
the  so-called  vegetative  processes,  and 
are  things  utterly  beyond  our  control. 

In  dealing  then  with  any  physiologic 
problem,  such  as  the  problem  of  fatigue, 
we  are  really  dealing  with  factors  over 
which  we  have  various  degrees  of  con- 
trol. Normally  we  can  measure,  increase, 
or  decrease,  our  voluntary  efforts.  Life 
is  made  up  of  the  interplay  of  voluntary 
efforts,  but  over  our  vegetative  process 
we  have  neither  control  nor  have  we  im- 
mediate consciousness  of  the  processes. 
Under  normal  conditions  vegetative  life 
is  automatic,  adequate  and  with  a  large 
range  of  accommodation  to  physiologic 
demands.  Under  abnormal  conditions, 
these  factors  markedly  diminish  so  that 
the  processes  of  nutrition,  elimination 
and  repair  become  variously  diminished 
and  open  to  all  manner  of  disturbances 
which  we  are  prone  to  regard  as  disease. 

Experience  shows  and  experiment 
verifies  that  not  only  is  vegetative  life 
necessarily  taxed  with  sustaining  volun- 
tary life,  but  voluntary  life  can  through 
excess  or  perversion  not  only  throw  more 
work  upon  vegetative  life  than  it  carw 
accomplish,  but  also  in  this  very  process 
can  distinctly  limit  the  work  that  vege- 
tative functions  can  perforr:. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  therefore,  that 
under  given  conditions  labor  can  be 
pushed  to  a  point  beyond  that  at  which 
vegetative  life  can  meet  it.  If  in  addition 
to  that  fact  we  admit  that  this  excessive 
demand,  long  continued,  greatly  limits 
vegetative  power,  we  can  easily  conceive 
a  status  in  which  the  products  of  work. 


which  we  call  "waste  products",  are  more 
than  the  normal  mechanism  can  dispose 
of.  Beyond  a  certain  point  the  demand 
for  elimination  and  the  effort  to  eliminate 
cease  to  go  hand  in  hand.  From  that 
time  on,  though  the  demand  be  never  so 
great,  the  response  becomes  progressively 
less. 

Out  of  that  combination  of  facts  can 
arise  any  degree  of  physiologic  poison- 
ing which  we  have  come  to  call  "toxic", 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  upon  these 
simple  lines  there  is  a  distinct  body 
poisoning  in  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples. 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  the  products  of  labor,  particularly 
muscular  labor,  are  not  entirely  due  to 
accumulated  waste.  Laboratory  re- 
search, verified  by  many  competent  ob- 
servers, indicates  that  there  is  created  in 
the  process  of  muscular  work,  and  per- 
haps in  the  process  of  mere  mental 
and  nervous  work,  substances  of  a 
nature  distinctly  poisonous,  which 
have  been  designated  as  "toxic,"  the 
so-called  "toxin  of  fatigue."  From  a 
physiologic  point  of  view  this  is  very 
important.  The  bearing  of  it  upon  life 
processes,  cellular  activity,  ultimate 
chemistry,  nervous  control  and  organic 
breakdown  is  very  great,  but  it  is  after 
all  distinctly  a  physiologic  question,  at 
the  moment  sub  judice,  and  for  practical 
purposes  not  material  to  our  hand, 
though  as  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  general  intelligence  upon  the  subject 
of  work  it  has  great  value. 

Scientific  determination  always  is  in 
the  rear.  Human  experience  has  blocked 
out  and  worked  out  the  field  of  human 
interests  long  before  fundamental  rea- 
sons have  been  determined.  Scientific 
demonstration  comes  afterward,  explain- 
ing, illuminating,  correcting,  stimulating 
but  rarely  pointing  the  way.  So  we 
shall  find  in  the  discussion  of  our  own 
problem  that  scientific  facts  here  and 
there  developing  operate  to  strengthen 
the  belief  in  thnt  which  is  sound,  correct 
the  weakness  in  that  which  is  unsound, 
but  by  no  possibility  now  can  it  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  lessons  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  this  most  vital  of  human 
problems. 

This  should  be  no  disappointment' to 
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the  lovers  of  scientific  demonstration  and 
accuracy.  It  is  true  in  all  directions. 
The  study  of  tuberculosis  received,  its 
greatest  impetus  from  the  discovery  of 
the  micro-organism  which  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  tuberculosis,  but  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis  has 
gone  on  under  this  stimulus  to  the  point 
of  enormous  efficiency  with  scarcely  any 
assistance  from  scientific  knowledge 
of  this  organism.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  quarantine  is  simpler  and 
more  effective  because  of  our  knowl- 
edge, the  tuberculosis  question  could 
stand  on  the  product  of  experience, 
irrespective  of  what  we  know  of  the 
germ,  or  its  damaging  effects.  Although 
this  may  not  always  be  true  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  scientific  discovery  and 
common  experience,  it  is  in  most  direc- 
tions true  now  and  the  world  cannot 
wait  for  any  other  relationship  to  be 
established. 

We  know  enough  as  to  the  physiologic 
bearings  of  fatigue  to  enable  us  to  deal 
wisely  and  thoroughly  with  the  subject. 
Let  the  search  for  truth  in  the  laboratory 
go  on,  a  stimulus  to  critical  study,  a  help 
to  hygienic  living  and  a  corrective  to 
false  physiology,  but  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  worker  must  speak  for  itself  in 
terms  of  common  experience. 

What  is  this  common  experience  with 
which  our  views  of  fatigue  must  square  ? 
As  one  views  the  intricate  activities  of 
civilized  life,  it  seems  as  though  it  were 
almost  too  complex  to  discuss.  For  one 
living  according  to  the  most  complicated 
type  today  the  elements  of  fatigue  seem 
so  interwoven  as  to  be  inextricable.  The 
combination  of  mental  and  physical, 
ambition  and  worry,  mal-nutrition  and 
want,  demoralization  and  degeneracy 
makes  composite  factors  difficult  to 
analyze.  We  are  far  from  having  at- 
tained such  physiologic  and  psychologic 
knowledge  as  entitles  us  to  final  opinions 
upon  many  of  these  questions.  There 
are  however,  obvious  lines  upon  which 
to  proceed  and  the  more  limited  the  field 
of  inquiry  the  fewer  main  paths  there 
are  to  traverse  in  a  preliminary  study. 

I  desire  to  keep  clear  of  theory  involv- 
ing the  occult  in  physiology  or 
psychology.  I  desire  to  pass  by  every 


panacea  offered  in  solution  of  our 
human  .difficulties. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to 
further  the  establishment  of  fatigue  as  a 
factor  in  standardizing  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  hours  of  labor.  It  is  not 
purely  merciful  or  perhaps  primarily 
merciful,  but  fundamentally  an  attempt 
to  economize  the  powers  of  our  working 
population.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
that  we  clarify  so  far  as  we  may  our 
notion  of  fatigue  and  separate  it  into  its 
various  aspects. 

Fatigue  is  a  comprehensive  term  and 
not  particularly  valuable  as  related  to 
our  purpose.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider 
that  overwork  and  fatigue  necessarily 
coincide.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
sufficiently  clear  evidences  of  fatigue 
arise  directly  in  connection  with  unduly 
strenuous  labor.  The  elements  entering 
into  the  question  of  labor  as  related  to 
endurance  are  complex.  For  example, 
much  of  the  heaviest  labor  from  the 
standpoint  of  physical  exertion  is  not 
associated  habitually  with  an  immediate 
sense  of  exhaustion,  even  though  its 
ultimate  results  be  very  destructive. 
Heavier  trades,  such  as  iron-workers, 
blacksmiths  and  many  others,  and  even 
the  activities  of  certain  forms  of 
athletics,  are  not  characterized  by  any 
marked  fatigue,  and  yet  they  are  beyond 
question  extremely  destructive  to  the 
human  organism.  The  great  increase  in 
strength,  bulk,  activity  and  perhaps 
vitality  incident  to  these  strenuous  oc- 
cupations not  only  does  not  mitigate, 
but  on  the  contrary  rather  accelerates 
destructive  organic  changes  and  serves  to 
deprive  them  of  the  protective  and  con- 
servative influence  of  fatigue. 

The  problem  presented  hereby  is  one 
of  great  practical  difficulty.  Picture  the 
difficulty  of  persuading  a  blacksmith  who 
is  able  to  do  his  full  day's  work  without 
conscious  fatigue,  that  his  whole  method 
of  labor  should  be  modified  with  respect 
to  a  deterioration  far  in  the  future.  Yet 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  the 
logical  course  of  standardization  is 
pursued,  just  such  a  question  as  that 
must  arise.  The  immediate  questions 
before  us  will  be  simpler  because  more 
obvious. 
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What  do  we  mean  by  fatigue?  I  think 
it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the  various 
manifestations  of  fatigue  as  merely 
matters  of  degree.  The  wear  and  tear 
upon  the  organism  comes  in  so  many 
ways  and  through  such  various  phases 
that  it  is  hardly  conprehendable  if  we 
simply  treat  it  as  a  gradation.  We 
assume  that  an  individual  who  is  tired 
will  recuperate  with  rest.  Under  the 
simplest  conditions  this  is  true.  It  is  not 
conceivable  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
fatigue  which  has  no  structural  relation. 
The  fact  that  our  means  of  observation 
are  not  sufficient  to  show  us  what  the 
structural  change  is,  merely  argues  our 
limitation.  It  is  to  assume  that  even  the 
simplest  fatigue  has  a  change  in  cellular 
structure  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances rapidly  returns  to  the  normal.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  conditions  of 
prolonged  tax  with  exhaustion  produce 
structural  cellular  change  which  does  not 
easily  or  rapidly  return  to  the  normal. 
Between  these  extremes  there  are  jdoubt- 
less  all  degrees,  but  our  practical  ques- 
tions cannot 'rest  upon  a  simple  schem- 
atic basis  like  that.  We  have  got  to 
weigh  and  measure  fatigue  as  related 
to  the  specific  conditions  under  which  it 
occurs.  The  problem  is  individual  in 
each  instance.  The  character  of  work. 
age,  sex,  vitality  and  material  conditions 
of  the  worker  must  be  weighed  together. 

It  is  not  a  mechanical  problem,  it  is 
not  a  mere  physical  problem.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  human  problem  in  which  the 
interrelation  of  physical,  mental  and  in- 
dustrial needs  must  be  intelligently  in- 
terpreted. 

Doubtless  this  interpretation  will  pro- 
ceed irregularly,  ynd  unsymmetrically 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  We 
have  seen  this  clearly  foreshadowed  in 
the  movement  against  child  labor, 
followed  markedly  by  the  movement  to 
limit  the  labors  of  women.  These  in  turn 
will  be  succeeded  by  movements  arising 
as  the  necessity  for  them  becomes  more 
obvious.  Nevertheless  no  single  move- 
ment along  these  lines  can  be  regarded 
as  final,  nor  even  very  useful  except  as  it 
establishes  beyond  question  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  labor  is  a  human 
function  and  intended  to  elevate  and  not 
to  degrade  the  race. 


Every  detail  that  can  be  worked  out 
in  building  up  an  industrial  system  that 
squares  with  this  ethical  conception  will 
be  of  value  and  immutable,  but  far  in  the 
distance  lies  that  point  at  which  all  of 
these  ideas  will  be  gathered  together, 
correlated,  and  made  to-  serve  the  real 
interests  of  humanity.  In  the  meantime 
we  must  strive  point  by  point  to  clarify, 
demonstrate  and  make  effective  ideas 
looking  to  this  end. 

Long  ago  students  of  industrial  con- 
ditions came  to  recognize  as  a  type  the 
individual  who  is  "spent"  by  reason  of 
undue  labor  before  maturity.  We  have 
hardly  yet  grasped  the  idea  that  the  same 
factors  showing  acutely  in  the  results 
upon  the  immature,  operate  somewhat 
less  manifestly  in  all  laborers. 

The  two  factors,  specialization  and 
economy  of  production,  are  bringing 
us  to  an  industrial  crisis  which  will  have 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Specialization 
means  beyond  doubt  industrial  effective- 
ness, but  its  counterbalance  is  monotony. 
Economy  of  production  means  especially 
economy  of  time,  but  its  counterbalance 
is  "speeding  up."  Out  of  these  two 
factors  arise  the  great  offenses  against 
human  endurance  and  community  wel- 
fare. 

Both  of  these  factors  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  psychologic  fact. 
The  ultra-monotonous  labor,  by  reason 
of  its  lack  of  conscious  constructive 
quality,  fails  utterly  to  introduce  into 
the  personal  equation  of  the  laborer  the 
compensating  factor  of  intelligent  in- 
terest. The  "speeding  up"  process  par- 
ticularly related  to  this  work,  must  be 
weighed  in  the  light  of  its  mental  strain. 
Of  the  two,  beyond  doubt  the  "speeding 
up"  process  is  the  more  destructive  as 
a  mere  physical  proposition,  but  as  re- 
lated to  individual  development  or  hap- 
piness or  inspiration  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  monotony  is  not  the  worse. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  either  of  these 
lines  to  be  pursued  without  very  con- 
scious fatigue  until  a  great  damage  has 
been  done.  The  elements  entering  into 
personal  attitude  toward  work  are  so 
complex  that  one  can  scarcely  forecast 
in  particular  how  things  will  work  out. 
but  wide  observation  shows  as  a  general 
proposition  that  in  many  lines  of  industry 
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there  is  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  indi- 
viduals upon  this  altar  of  economical 
production. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  any  questions  of 
time  as  a  measure  of  a  day's  labor  must 
be  established  in  relation  to  the  character 
of  the  labor. 

Fatigue  is  viciously  progressive. 
When  it  has  passed  a  given  point  there 
are  at  least  three  general  considerations : 
first,  the  actual  structural  change  due 
to  over-tax  and  expenditure ;  second,  the 
impairment  of  nutritive  processes  dis- 
tinctly limiting  assimilation  and  repair ; 
third,  the  accummulation  of  poisonous 
products  incident  to  the  operation  of  the 
two  preceding.  Taken  all  together  we 
have  an  overwhelming  incubus  which  no 
organism  can  long  survive. 

Are  we  going  to  meet  this  situation  by 
the  enactment  of  child  labor  laws?  We 
are  not.  Are  we  going  to  meet  it  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  of  women?  We  are  not.  How 
then  are  we  likely  to  progress?  By  the 
creation  of  a  new  industrial  conception. 
By  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
that  human  industry  is  only  beneficent  in 
so  far  as  it  evokes  and  utilizes  the 
largest  individual  powers  for  the  longest 
time.  Any  conception  which  makes 
material  production  paramount  to  the 
essential  interest  of  the  units  entering 
into  that  production  can  only  aggravate 
our  present  condition  and  accelerate  an 
inevitable  disaster. 

The  chief  factor  entering  into  the  de- 
termination of  this  problem  is  the  factor 
of  endurance.  The  subordinate  factors 
are  happiness  and  harmony,  but  fatigue, 
manifest  or  hidden,  is  the  essence  of  this 
question. 

You  will  gather  from  this  very  cursory 
discussion 'my  reservations  upon  the  topic 
of  this  article.  Not  only  is  our  present 
knowledge,  chemical  and  biologic,  as  to 
the  "toxin  of  fatigue1'  insufficient  to 
furnish  us  any  practical  data,  but  further, 
it  is  exceedingly  ill-advised  to  attempt 
to  establish  working  formulae  upon  any 
foundation  so  ill-secured.  In  so  far  as 
progress  in  industrial  matters  is  to  be 
furthered  by  legislative  action,  what  is 
presented  must  carry  conviction  to  the 
ordinary  intelligent  mind.  Propaganda 


based  upon  hypothesis,  half-truth  or 
partially  determined  scientific  knowl- 
edge is  dangerous.  The  laboratory 
developments  upon  this  subject  are 
stimulating  and  helpful.  They  cannot  at 
present  be  used  either  effectively  or  with 
safety  in  a  practical  effort  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  our  social  life. 

When  I  discredit  in  this  way  labor- 
atory results  I  do  not  at  all  dis- 
credit the  laboratory  idea.  It 'is  beyond 
all  things  the  idea  which  we  most  need 
at  this  moment  to  establish  a  foundation 
for  industrial  reform.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  the  chemical  laboratory  or  the 
physiologic  laboratory  except  as  a  minor 
adjunct.  Our  laboratory  is  the  human 
laboratory ;  the  field  of  operation,  the 
individuals  who  make  up  our  industrial 
life — it  is  the  shop,  the  office,  the  factory 
and  the  mine.  What  is  needed  above  all 
things  as  bearing  upon  this  question  is 
comprehensive  and  profound  study  of 
the  conditions  of  labor,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  human  en- 
durance. This  means  an  accurate, 
analytical  study  of  work  as  it  is  done 
where  it  is  done,  freely  regarding  all 
of  the  collateral  conditions  under  which 
workers  live.  With  this  modification  I 
am  convinced  that  laboratory  work  as  a 
foundation  for  industrial  reform,  one 
phase  of  which  is  the  standardization 
of  hours  of  labor,  is  fundamental. 

Fatigue  must  be  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  results,  obvious  and 
demonstrable  to  the  intelligent  mind. 
The  chemistry  of  fatigue  must  be  a  side 
issue.  Given  any  such  exhaustive  re- 
search into  the  ultimate  facts  of  labor- 
ing conditions,  we  shall  have  acquired  a 
fund  of  knowledge  upon  which  can  safely 
be  built  an  elaborate  system  of  industrial 
hygiene. 

If,  however,  we  had  at  hand  now  the 
information  necessary  to  a  general  con- 
scientious attack  upon  this  problem,  we 
would  still  be  far  from  great  achieve- 
ment. 

The  second  factor,  which  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  must  be  secured. 
Popular  belief  in  the  principle  and  doc- 
trine that  we  stand  for  is  a  necessary 
Antecedent  condition.  It  is  not  likely 
Hint  a  preat  change  in  the  conception  of 
morality  can  take  place 
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abruptly.  It  is  likely  that  a  long  series 
of  experiments,  advances,  retreats  and 
half-victories  will  mark  the  progress  of 
the  next  few  years. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  those 
agencies  in  society  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  these  movements,  and  array- 
ing public  influence  in  furtherance  of 
them,  should  proceed  consciously,  un- 
erringly and  without  essential  com- 
promise toward  the  establishment  of  an 
ethical  conception  of  labor  and  its  relation 


to  life.  Properly  combined  with  and  re- 
enforced  by  a  mass  of  honestly  deter- 
mined facts,  this  phase  of  the  matter  can- 
not be  discredited  by  being  call.ed 
sentimental. 

Unless  backed  and  fortified  by  clearly 
determined  facts  a  sentimental  campaign 
will  fail,  but  all  the  research  and  deter- 
mination of  fact  conceivable  will  fall  far 
short  of  its  achievement,  except  as  it  is 
vitalized  and  promulgated  by  the  deepest 
moral  sentiment,  of  the  people. 


CHANGING  ATTITUDE   OF  THE  COURTS 
TOWARD  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 


LOUIS  M.  GREELEY 

CHICAGO 


The  recent 
decision  of  the 
Illinois  Su- 
preme Court 
sustaining  the 
constitutional- 
ity of  the  ten- 
hour  law  for 
women  em- 
ployed in  me- 
chanical occu- 
pations and 
1  au  n  dries  is 
important  for 
the  result  ac- 
tually accom- 
plished and 
even  more  in 
the  promise  it 
holds  out  for 
the  future.  The 
immediate  re- 
s  u  1 1  is  im- 
portant because 
i  t  establishes 
the  right  to 
limit  by  statute 
the  hours  of  la- 
bor for  women 
in  a  state  where  this  right  had  seemed 
to  be  denied,  in  a  state  where  the 
doctrine  of  the  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed right  of  freedom  of  contract  had 
been  pushed  as  far  and  applied  as  rigor- 
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ously  to  the 
defeat  of  at- 
tempted labor 
and  social 
legislation,  a  s 
in  any  state  of 
the  Union.  It 
was  only  fif- 
teen years  ago 
that  the  same 
court,  in  de- 
nouncing a  s- 
unconstitution- 
al an  eight- 
hour  law  for 
women,  an- 
nounced doc- 
trines that, 
logically  c  a  r- 
ried  out,  would 
have  rendered 
void  a  ten- 
hour  law  just 
as  much  as  an 
eight-hour  law. 
And  such  was 
the  practical 
effect  of  the 
decision  ac- 
cording to  common  understanding,  and 
such  was  the  interpretation  which  Judge 
Tuthill  of  the  lower  court  put  upon  it 
when  he  held  the  ten-hour  law  invalid. 
A  great  victory,  then,  has  been  gained 
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in  a  stronghold  of  conservatism — 
the  court  of  a  great  industrial  state  has 
been  led  to  change  its  position  in  a 
matter  most  important  to  social  progress. 
This  is  the  immediate  and  inspiring  result 
of  the  victory. 

More  important  still  i£  the  hope  the 
victory  holds  out  for  the  future,  for  it 
marks  a  tendency  toward  a  change  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  courts  toward 
matters  of  social  regulation  generally;  a 
change  of  which  other  indications  are 
not  wanting.  It  marks  a  tendency  to 
recede  from  the  extreme  lengths  to 
which  the  courts  have  gone  in  en- 
forcing the  principle  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  individual  right  of  free  contract 
and  to  give  more  just  recognition  to  the 
limitations  upon  this  right  which  consid- 
erations of  public  welfare  permit.  It 
marks,  furthermore,  a  tendency  to  rec- 
ognize more  truly  the  wide  latitude  of 
discretion  as  to  what  the  public  welfare 
demands,  which,  under  our  constitutional 
systems,  is  granted  the  legislatures  and 
which  they  should  be  allowed  to  exercise. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  I  am 
going  to  state  briefly  the  constitutional 
problem  which  most  social  and  labor 
legislation  raises.  The  constitutions  of 
our  states  and  the  federal  constitution 
contain,  in  slightly  varying  phraseology, 
statements  to  the  effect  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  These 
phrases  have  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  legislature  may  not  impose  re- 
strictions upon  these  fundamental  rights 
unless  justified  upon  solid  grounds  of 
public  good.  In  all  this  few  would  find 
anything  to  object  to.  But  in  compara- 
tively recent  years  the  courts  have  gone 
a  step  further  and  have  said  that 
the  right  freely  to  make  contracts, 
including  the  right  of  a  workman  to 
agree  to  work  on  what  terms  and  for 
what  wages  he  chooses,  is  embraced 
within  the  words  "liberty"  and  "prop- 
erty" in  the  constitutional  provisions 
and  is  therefore  protected  from  arbitrary 
legislative  restriction. 

Here  we  reach  the  storm  center  of  our 
problem.  For  the  courts  have  said  that 
this  constitutional  right  freely  to  con- 
tract means  that  the  workman  may  not 


by  law  be  prevented  from  accepting  em- 
ployment on  any  terms  he  may  agree  to, 
even  though  it  may  be  notorious  that 
those  terms  are  disastrous  to  him,  and 
that  he  is  driven  to  accept  them  by  his 
necessities,  and  not  from  any  free  choice. 
Some  courts  have  expressly  said  that  the 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  individual 
workman  afford  no  grounds  of  public 
welfare  for  a  law  to  protect  him  from 
those  consequences.  Surely  a  perverse 
logic  this  which,  in  the  name  of  a  theoretic 
right  of  free  contract,  robs  the 
workman,  who  has  no  actual  freedom 
of  contract,  of  the  law  which  he  requires 
for  his  well-being,  and  which  affords  him 
the  necessary  protection  he  is  powerless 
to  secure  for  himself. 

It  is  from  this  extreme  view  that  the 
courts  are  rapidly  receding.  The  change 
is  being  brought  about,  not  by  changing 
the  constitutional  principle,  but  by  shift- 
ing the  emphasis -from  one  element  of 
it  to  the  other.  The  courts  used  to  lay 
the  stress  on  the  element  of  the  individual 
freedom  'of  contract;  now  the  stress  is 
being  laid  more  and  more  on  the  element 
of  the  public  welfare. 

The  truth  of  this  is  strikingly  -shown 
by  contrasting  the  language  of  the  two- 
decisions  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court, 
one  overthrowing  the  eight-hour  law,  the 
other  sustaining  the  ten-hour  law.  In 
the  earlier  case  the  court  said: 

This  enactment  is  a  purely  arbitrary  re- 
striction upon  the  fundamental  right  of  the 
citizen  to  control  his  or  her  own  time  and 
faculties.  It  substitutes  the  judgment  of  the 
legislature  for  the  judgment  of  the  em- 
ployer and  employe  in  a  matter  about  which 
they  are  competent  to  agree  with  each  other. 
It  assumes  to  dictate  to  what  extent  the  ca- 
pacity to  labor  may  be  exercised  by  the  _  em- 
ploye and  takes  away  the  right  of  private 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  and  duration  of 
labor  to  be  put  forth  in  a  specified  period. 
When  the  Legislature  thus  undertakes  to  im- 
pose an  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  burden 
upon  any  one  citizen  or  class  of  citizens,  it 
transcends  the  authority  entrusted  to  it  by 
the  constitution,  even  though  it  imposes  the 
same  burden  upon  all  other  citizens  or  classes 
of  citizens.  General  laws  may  be  as  tyran- 
nical as  partial  laws.  .  .  .  Liberty  .  . 
includes  the  right  to  make  contracts,  as  welt 
with  reference  to  the  amount  and  duration  of 
labor  to  be  performed  as  concerning  any 
other  lawful  matter.  Hence  the  right  to- 
make  contracts  is  an  inherent  and  inalienable 
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one,  and  any  attempt  to  unreasonably  abridge 
it    is    opposed    to    the   constitution.    .    .    . 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  things  done,  but 
the  sex  of  the  persons  doing  them,  which  is 
made  the  basis  of  the  claim  that  the  act  is  a 
measure  for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
health.  It  is  sought  to  sustain  the  act  as  an 
exercise  of  the  police  power  upon  the  alleged 
ground  that  it  is  designed  to  protect  woman 
on  account  of  her  sex  and  physique.  .  .  . 
As  a  general  thing  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Legislature  to  determine  what  regulations  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
secure  the  public  safety  and  welfare.  But,  in- 
asmuch as  sex  is  no  bar,  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law,  to  the  endowment  of  woman 
with  the  fundamental  and  inalienable  rights 
of  liberty  and  property  which  include  the  right 
to  make  her  own  contracts,  the  mere  fact  of 
sex  will  not  justify  the  Legislature  in  put- 
ting forth  the  police  power  of  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  limiting  her  exercise  of  those 
rights,  unless  the  courts  are  able  to  see  that 
there  is  some,  fair,  just  and  reasonable  con- 
nection between  such  limitation  and  the  public 
health,  safety  or  welfare  proposed  to  be 
secured  by  it.  ...  There  is  no  reasonable 
ground — at  least  none  which  has  been  made 
manifest  to  us  in  the  arguments  of  counsel- — 
for  fixing  upon  eight  hours  in  one  day  as  the 
limit  within  which  woman  can  work  without 
injury  to  her  physique,  and  beyond  which,  if 
she  work,  injury  will  necessarily  follow.  But 
the  police  power  of  the  state  can  only  be  per- 
mitted to  limit  or  abridge  such  a  fundamental 
right  as  the  right  to  make  contracts,  when  the 
exercise  of  such  power  is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  health,  comfort,  welfare  or  safety 
of  society  or  the  public;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  can  be  exercised  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  individual  engaged  in  a  particular 
calling. 

Here  the  court  quotes  from  the  opinion 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  Jacobs  case,  to  the  effect  that  to  sus- 
tain a  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  and  the  preparation  of  tobacco 
in  any  form  in  tenement  houses",  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  that  "its  manipulation 
may  be  injurious  to  those  engaged  in  its 
nreparation  and  manufacture,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  injurious  to  the  public 
health." 

Now  listen  to  Mr.  Justice  Hand  speak- 
ing for  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in 
the  later  case.  He  says: 

It  is  known  to  all  men  (and  what  we 
know  as  men  we  cannot  profess  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  as  judges)  that  woman's  physical 
structure  and  the  performance  of  maternal 
functions  place  her  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  the  battle  of  life;  that  while  a  man  can 
work  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  without 


injury  to  himself,  a  woman,  especially  when 
the  burdens  of  motherhood  are  upon  her,  can- 
not; that  while  a  man  can  work  standing 
upon  his  feet  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day, 
day  after  day,  without  injury  to  himself,  a 
woman  cannot;  that  to  require  a  woman  to 
stand  upon  her  feet  for  more  than  ten  hours 
in  any  one  day  and  perform  severe  manual 
labor  while  thus  standing,  day  after  day,  has 
the  effect  to  impair  her  health ;  and  that,  as 
weakly  and  sickly  women  cannot  be  the 
mothers  of  vigorous  children,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  public  that  the 
state  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  its  women  from  the  consequences 
induced  by  long,  continuous  manual  labor  in 
those  occupations  which  tend  to  break  them 
down  physically. 

It  would  therefore  seem  obvious  that  leg- 
islation which  limits  the  number  of  hours 
which  women  shall  be  permitted  to  work  to 
ten  hours  in  a  single  day  in  such  employ- 
ments as  are  carried  on  in  mechanical  es- 
tablishments, factories  and  laundries,  would 
tend  to  preserve  the  health  of  women  and 
insure  the  production  of  vigorous  offspring 
by  them,  and  would  directly  conduce  to  the 
health,  morals,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
public,  and  that  such  legislation  would  fait 
clearly  within  the  police  power  of  the  state. 

In  1895  the  court  could  see  nothing  in: 
the'  "mere  fact  of  sex"  to  justify  the 
Legislature  in  restricting  the  hours  of 
labor  for  women,  and  was  apparently  in- 
clined to  hold  that  the  fact  that  injury 
would  ensue  to  workwomen  themselves 
from  excessive  hours  of  labor,  would 
not  justify  the  Legislature  in  restricting 
their  hours  of  work ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  state  had  no  legitimate  interest  in 
protecting  the  health  of  her  working- 
women  considered  as  individuals.  In 
1910  the  same  court  says  the  lesser 
physical  vitality  and  endurance  of 
women,  their  inherent  physical  limitations 
due  to  sex  and  maternal  functions,  the 
consequent  economic  disadvantage  of 
women,  the  probability  of  transmission 
of  the  consequences  of  impaired  physical 
health  and  vigor  from  mother  to  child, 
are  "known  to  all  men,"  and  afford  ample 
ground  of  public  welfare  for  restricting 
the  hours  of  labor  for  women.  The 
formal  constitutional  doctrines  an- 
nounced in  these  two  cases  are  the  same, 
but  how  different  the  spirit  that  breathes 
through  them. 

The  Illinois  Court  is  not  the  only  one 
that  is  progressing.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Washington  (State  v.  Buchanan,  29 
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Wash.  603  in  sustaining  a  ten-hour  law 
for  women,  says  (and  the  Illinois  Court 
•quotes  it)  : 

Law  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  progressive 
science.  While  the  principles  of  justice  are 
immutable,  changing  conditions  of  society  and 
the  evolution  of  employment  make  a  change 
in  the  application  of  principles  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  administration  of 
•government.  In  the  early  history  of  the  law, 
when  employments  were  few  and  simple,  the 
relative  conditions  of  the  citizens  and  the 
state  were  different  and  many  employments 
and  uses  which  were  then  considered  inalien- 
able rights  have  since,  from  the  very  necessity 
of  changed  conditions,  been  subjected  to  leg- 
islative control,  restriction  and  restraint.  This 
all  flows  from  the  old  announcement  made  by 
Blackstone,  that  when  man  enters  society,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  protection  which 
society  gives  to  him,  he  must  yield  up  some 
of  his  natural  rights,  and  as  the  responsibilities 
N  of  the  government  increase  and  a  greater 
degree  of  protection  is  afforded  to  the  citizen, 
the  recompense  is  the  yielding  of  more  in- 
dividual rights.  .  .  .  The  changing  con- 
ditions of  society  hav^  made  an  imperative 
•call  upon  the  state  for  the  exercise  of  these 
additional  powers,  and  the  welfare  of  society 
demands  that  the  state  should  assume  these 
powers,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
sustain  them  whenever  it  is  found  that  they 
are  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  society. 

Most  sound  and  encouraging  doctrine 
this,  though  some  of  the  reasoning  has  a 
rather  quaint,  eighteenth  century  flavor. 

Mark  this  utterance  of  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  a 
stronghold  of  conservatism  in  these  mat- 
ters: 

Under  a  judicial  system  which  has  for 
centuries  magnified  the  sacredness  of  in- 
dividual rights,  there  is  much  less  danger  of 
doing  injustice  to  the  individual  than  there 
is  in  overlooking  the  obligations  of  those  in 
authority  to  organized  society.  (Werner,  J., 
in  People  v.  Strollo,  191  N.  Y.,  42,  69). 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  most  liberal  to- 
ward legislation  of  the  kind  we  are  dis- 
cussing. It  has  generally  sustained  it. 
The  one  striking  exception  is  the  case  of 
Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.  S.,  45,  in 
•which  that  court  overthrew  the  New 
York  ten-hour  law  for  bakers,  which  the 
state  court  had  sustained.  But  that  was 
a  decision  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  court, 
and  it  was  the  occasion  of  most  striking 
•dissenting  opinion  by  Justice  Holmes. 
He  says: 


This  case  is  decided  upon  an  economic 
theory  which  a  large  part  of  the  country  do 
not  entertain.  If  it  were  a  question  whether 
I  agreed  with  that  theory,  I  should  desire 
to  study  it  further  and  long  before  making 
up  my  mind.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that  to 
be  my  duty,  because  I  strongly  believe  that 
my  agreement  or  disagreement  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  right  of  a  majority  to  em- 
body their  opinions  in  law.  It  is  settled  by 
various  decisions  ojf  this  court  that  state 
constitutions  and  state  laws  may  regulate  life 
in  many  ways  which  we  as  legislators  might 
think  as  injudicious,  or  if  you  like  as  tyran- 
nical as  this,  and  which  equally  with  this 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  contract.  .  .  . 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  enact 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Social  Statistics. 

After  referring  to  some  of  the  laws 
restricting  the  freedom  of  contract  which 
the  court  had  sustained,  Justice  Holmes 
proceeds : 

Some  of  these  laws  embody  convictions  or 
prejudices  which  judges  are  likely  to  share. 
Some  may  not.  But  a  constitution  is  not  in- 
tended to  embody  a  particular  economic 
theory  whether  of  paternalism  and  the  organic 
relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  state  or  of 
laissez  faire.  It  is  made  for  people  of  fun- 
damentally differing  views,  and  the  accident  of 
our  finding  certain  opinions  natural  and 
familiar  or  novel  and  even  shocking  ought 
not  to  conclude  our  judgment  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  statutes  embodying  them  con- 
flict with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  ...  I  think  the  word  "liberty" 
in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  perverted 
when  it  is  held  to  prevent  the  natural  out- 
come of  a  dominant  opinion,  unless  it  can  be 
said  that  a  rational  and  fair  man  necessarily 
would  admit  that  the  statute  proposed  would 
infringe  fundamental  principles  as  they  have 
been  understood  by  the  traditions  of  our 
people  and  our  law.  It  does  not  need  re- 
search to  show  that  no  such  sweeping  con- 
demnation can  be  passed  upon  the  statute  be- 
fore us.  A  reasonable  man  might  think  it 
proper  on  the  score  of  health.  Men  whom  I 
certainly  could  not  pronounce  unreasonable 
would  uphold  it  as  a  first  instalment  of  a 
general  regulation  of  the  hours  of  work. 

Since  that  decision,  Justices  Brown, 
Peckham  and  Brewer,  who  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  have  passed 
from  the  bench,  while  all  of  the  four  dis- 
senting judges,  Harlan,  White.  Holmes 
and  Day.  still  remain.  In  the  recent 
case  of  McLean  v.  Arkansas,  211  U.  S., 
539,  the  court,  in  sustaining  a  state  law 
requiring  coal  miners  to  be  paid  by 
weight  of  the  coal  as  mined  and  not  after 
it  had  been  screened,  speaking  through 
Justice  Day,  announces  views  al- 
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most  as  advanced  as  those  of  Justice 
Holmes  just  quoted.  Only  Justices 
Brewer  and  Peckham  dissented.  Justice 
Moody,  who  had  taken  Justice  Brown's 
place,  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court.  As  the  court  is  now  composed,  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  might,  if 
the  case  came  before  it,  overrule  the 
Lochner  case  and  sustain  a  ten-hour  law. 
In  its  opinion  sustaining  the  coal 
weighing  act  in  the  McLean  case  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  court  notes  the  conflicting 
views  of  state  courts  on  similar  statutes, 
passes  them  by  without  discussion,  but 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  various  state 
legislatures  have  deemed  such  statutes 
necessary.  It  then  considers  a  recent  re- 
port of  a  congressional  committee  bearing 
upon  the  justice  or  injustice  to  the  miner 
of  weighing  coal  after  screening,  and  the 
effect  of  it  upon  the  relations  of  labor 
to  capital.  This  report  showed  a  con- 
flict of  opinion  upon  this  subject,  some 
witnesses  believing  that  the  method  of 
weighing  after  screening  worked  prac- 
tical injustice  to  the  miners  and  disturbed 
the  harmonious  relations  of  employe  to- 
ward emnloyer,  others  believing  the  con- 
trary. The  court  then  says : 

We  are  vnable  to  say  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions  shown  in  the  public  inquiry  re- 
ferred to,  and  in  the  necessity  for  such  laws 
evinced  in  the  enactments  of  the  legislatures 
of  various  states,  that  this  law  had  no  reason- 
able relation  to  the  protection  of  a  large  class 
of  laborers  in  the  receipt  of  their  just  dues 
and  the  promotion  of  the  harmonious  re- 
lations of  capital  and  labor  engaged  in  a  great 
industry  in  the  state. 

The  court  says  elsewhere : 

The  mere  fact  that  a  court  may  differ  with 
the  legislature  in  its  views  of  public  policy 
or  that  judges  may  hold  views  inconsistent 
with  the  propriety  of  the  legislation  in  ques- 
tion, affords  no  ground  for  judicial  interfer- 
ence, unless  the  act  in  question  is  unmistak- 
ably and  palpably  in  excess  of  legislative 
power.  .  .  .  If  the  law  in  controversy 
has  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  protection  of 
the  public  health,  safety  or  welfare,  it  is  not 
to  be  set  aside  because  the  judiciary  may  be 
of  opinion  that  the  act  will  fail  of  its  purpose 
or  because  it  is  thought  to  be  an  unwise  ex- 
ertion of  the  authority  vested  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government. 

Note  the  method  of  this  opinion,  its 
avoidance  of  mere  closet  ratiocination, 
its  sticking  to  the  concrete  fact.  Note 
above  all  how  carefully  the  court  ob- 


serves the  constitutional  limits  of  its  own 
powers,  and  how  fully  it  accords  to  the 
legislature  the  powers  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  constitution.  For  the  court  says  in 
effect  that  legislatures,  not  courts,  are 
to  decide  what  the  public  good  requires ; 
and  are  to  be  left  free  to  try  experiments 
in  social  legislation  not  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions  so  long  as 
those  experiments  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  hold  out  prospects  of  public 
good,  even  though  the  judges,  as  men, 
disbelieve  in  the  experiments  and  think 
that  the  public  welfare  will  be  hindered 
not  helped  by  them,  or  even  that  disas- 
trous consequences  will  ensue  to  the  pub- 
lic from  them. 

What  a  refreshing  contrast  this  is  to 
the  emptiness  of  much  of  the  judicial 
reasoning  on  these  topics.  If  all  con- 
stitutional opinions  were  hereafter  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  this  one,  how 
many  constitutional  bugaboos  would  dis- 
appear. 

If  constitutional  limitations  were  gen- 
erally understood  and  applied  in  the  way 
Justice  Homes  or  Justice  Day  would 
apply  them,  there  is  surely  nothing  in 
them  to  prevent  a  very  wide  measure  of 
social  reform.  For  these  limitations,  as 
these  men  conceive  of  them,  really  em- 
body nothing  more  than  general  princi- 
ples of  legislation  which  are  now  ac- 
cepted by  all  civilized  countries  the  world 
over — principles  which  are  practically 
enforced  by  public  opinion  in  countries 
which  do  not,  like  our  own,  permit  a 
judicial  determination  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislation.  Even  if  we  had 
no  written  constitutions,  or  the  ones  we 
had  were  without  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty clauses,  we  should  still  insist  that 
individual  freedom  of  contract  be  left 
unrestrained  so  far  as  public  considera- 
tions did  not  justify  placing  restraints 
upon  it. 

Individual  freedom  of  contract,  but 
a  freedom  controlled  as  the  interests  of 
the  general  welfare  may  require — what 
is  there  in  this,  properly  understood  and 
applied,  to  prevent  any  of  the  great 
measures  for  social  amelioration  now  in 
sight?  Take  for  instance  the  question 
of  insurance  for  employes  in  dangerous 
occupations,  whether  furnished  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  government,  or  wholly 
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by  way  of  enforced   contribution   from 
employer  and  from  employe.     Surely  it 
cannot  now  fairly  be  questioned  that  such 
measures  are  to  be  justified  as  measures 
calculated,  or  which  at  any  rate  may  be 
reasonably  conceived  of  as  calculated,  to 
advance  the  public  welfare,  or  even  as 
essential  to  the  public  welfare,  notwith- 
standing the   conflict   of    opinion   as    to 
their  practical  advisability.   The  interests 
of  society  require  that  these  dangerous 
occupations  be  carried  on  and  workmen 
engaged  in  them  are  in  reality  perform- 
ing a  necessary  service  to  the  community. 
We  have  long  been  paying  out  of  the 
public  treasury  enormous  sums  to  our  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  to  those  dependent  on 
them.     Why  does  the  case  of  the  em- 
ploye in  the   steel   mill  or  the   powder 
factory  differ  in  kind  from  that  of  the 
soldier,  though  there  may  be  a  difference 
in  degree?     Is  not  the  mill  hand  or  the 
factory  hand,  in  a  sense,  a  soldier  enlist- 
ed   in    a    dangerous    warfare    for    his 
country's    good?      Look    at    the    matter 
from  a  different  point  of  view.     Every 
day  the  enormous  waste  to  society  from 
industrial  accidents  becomes  clearer  and 
clearer.    Day  by  day  the  burden  imposed 
upon   public  charity  by  these   accidents 
becomes   heavier  and   heavier,    and   the 
conviction  becomes  stronger  and  stronger 
that  our  present  inaction  in  these  matters 
must  give  place  to  intelligent  action,  in 
order  that  these  great  evils  be  lessened. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  imposing  fresh 
burdens  upon  the  public.    The  burden  of 
industrial    accidents    already    falls   upon 
the   public.     The   question   is   how   this 
burden  shall  best  be  adjusted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  itself.     The  present 
way   is  to  supply  a   charitable   dole   to 
those   whose  independence   has   already 
been  crushed  by  misfortunes  with  which 
they  are  unable  to  cope.     Would  it  not 
be  wiser  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  of  hope  by  providing  in- 
surance which  would  be  received  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  not  as  mere  charity? 
In  this  way  children  could  be  kept  at 
school,  the  mother's  tasks  could  be  light- 
ened so  that  she  could  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  their  bringing  up.    Who  shall  say 
that   measures   to    promote    these   great 
ends    are    not    fairly    conceived    in    the 
public  interest? 


Look  at  the  matter  from  the  economic 
side.  Can  it  be  that  governmental,  or  en- 
forced,  employes'   accident  insurance  is 
economically  impossible — that  is  to  say, 
impossible   without    such   economic   dis- 
turbance as  would  result  disastrously  to 
all    classes    and    especially   the    working 
classes?        Evidently     not.        Germany, 
which  is  and  has  been  for  decades  ad- 
vancing commercially  and  industrially  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  has  for  years  had  em- 
ployes'  accident   insurance  paid   for,   in 
part  by  the  government  and  the  rest  by 
enforced   contributions    from   employers 
and  employes.     Can  it  be  said  that  Ger- 
many  has    suffered    economically    from 
these  measures  ?  Where  are  the  evidences 
of   it?     She  is   rapidly  gaining  on  her 
commercial  rivals  and  at  the  same  time 
is  keeping  up  the  enormous  burden  of 
her  military  system.     Are  her  working 
people  suffering?    We  find  very  few  of 
them  coming  here  nowadays  to  improve 
their  condition.     Looking  nearer  home, 
we  see  our  great  industrial  organizations 
voluntarily  adopting  systems  of  accident 
insurance   for   their   employes.      Surely 
those  in  control  must  have  made  a  care- 
ful examination  into  the  probable  result 
of  these  measures  before  adopting  them, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
looked  at  in  the  large  and  in  the  long' 
run,  they  would  pay.     (I  do  not  wish  to- 
intimate  that  these  men  were  not  influ- 
enced by  public-spirited  reasons,  also.     I 
believe    they   were.)      Whatever     one's 
views  as  to  trusts  may  be,  it  is  surely  a 
great  advantage  that  the  vastness  of  these 
organizations,  which  make  jnjecessary  their 
conduct   along  broad   and   statesmanlike 
lines,  has  supplied  the  means  of  experi- 
menting  with   policies    which,    entailing 
an   immediate   loss,    hold   out  hopes   of 
benefit  in  the  long  run,  and  has  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  undertake  measures 
of  this  kind.   If  these  measures  have  the 
success  which  their  originators  evidently 
hope,  and  which  we  must  hope,  what  per- 
son will  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  the  same  ends  is  not 
well  within  a  reasonable  conception  of 
the  public  welfare. 

Take  the  question  of  the  general  eight- 
hour  day.  No  doubt  the  pronouncements 
of  the  courts,  including  even  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  are  against  it  to- 
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day.  But  who  shall  say  that  they  will 
continue  to  be?  More  and  more  clearly 
the  disastrous  effects  of  excessive  toil 
are  made  manifest  by  the  research  of  the 
learned  and  the  experience  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  courts  have  now  recognized 
this  in  the  case  of  women.  But  men, 
though  stronger  physically  than  women 
and  better  adapted  for  hard  work,  are 
still  human  beings  with  limited  physical 
powers  and  endurance.  If  the  excessive 
toil  which  breaks  down  the  mother's 
health  causes  transmitted  weakness  in  the 
child,  is  not  the  same  thing  true,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  as  to  the  father  ? 
Who  shall  say  that  within  the  next  fif- 
teen years  some  learned  court  of  last  re- 
sort may  not  declare  that  it  is  known 
to  all  men  that  children  have  fathers  as 
well  as  mothers,  and  that  the  impaired 
vitality  of  the  father,  due  to  excessive 
toil,  means  inherited  weakness  or  disease 
for  the  child? 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  public  welfare  includes  more 
than  mere  physical  welfare.  It  includes 
moral  welfare  too.  Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone.  A  life  that  expends  itself, 
exhausts  itself,  in  the  struggle  for  the 
mere  means  of  subsistence,  is  not  a 
human  life  at  all.  A  man  must  have  an 
opportunity  for  recreation,  for  enjoy- 
ment, for  reflection,  for  culture,  before 
a  truly  human  existence  becomes  pos- 
sible for  him.  When  this  great  moral 
ideal  of  restricting  hours  of  labor  so  that 
a  human  existence  shall  become  possible 
for  all  working  men  and  women,  takes 
possession  of  us,  sets  the  national  heart 
on  fire,  can  it  be  that  our  constitutional 
formulas  will  be  construed  in  so  narrow, 
so  petty  a  sense  as  to  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  realization  by  law?  I 
am,  of  course,  not  unmindful  that  our 
constitutional  principles  and  our  constitu- 
tional formulas  cannot  be  understood  ex- 
cept in  the  light  of  their  historical  and 
legal  development.  These  principles,  and 
even  the  language  in  which  they  are  set 
forth,  come  to  us  from  Magna  Charta, 
the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  other  great  documents  of  English 
liberty.  No  doubt  these  constitutional 
statements  have  meant  different  things 
in  different  times  and  the  historical  con- 
text has  been  necessary  to  their  true  un- 


derstanding. Yet,  after  all,  they  have 
always  stood  for  liberty,  for  freedom, 
for  advance  under  varying  conditions 
and  varying  social  needs.  Can  it  be  that 
in  our  time  and  in  our  free  country  these 
time  honored  statements  have  become 
dead  and  fossilized,  incapable  of  develop- 
ment and  cramping  us  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  some  particular  social  or 
economic  creed? 

Heretofore  we  have  been  afraid  to  try 
our  democratic  experiment  in  a  thorough- 
going way,  or  perhaps  rather  we  have 
been  too  busy  to  try  it.  We  have  been 
engrossed,  perhaps  necessarily  engrossed 
in  the  material  development  of  our  coun- 
try. Our  master  minds  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  fields  of  commerce,  industry, 
finance — not  in  the  fields  of  politics.  We 
have  been  too  busy  to  attend  to  politics. 
The  result  has  been  that  legislative  bodies 
have  deteriorated  in  quality  until  we 
were  no  longer  able  to  trust  them.  To 
remedy  this  we  have  sought  to  tie  their 
hands  by  adopting  constitutions  full  of 
detailed  and  minute  restrictions  upon 
legislative  action.  We  have  very  gen- 
erally been  able  to  elect  honest  and  up- 
right judges,  and  so  we  have  gradually 
grown  more  and  more  to  rely  on  our 
courts  to  protect  us  from  our  legisla- 
tures. In  this  way  the  courts  have 
come  to  exercise,  and  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  their  exercising, 
a  degree  of  restraint  never  contemplated 
or  permitted  by  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, till  nowadays  constitutional  decis- 
ions sometimes  reflect  only  the  private 
opinions  or  prejudices  or  even  crochets 
of  the  judges  who  constitute  the  court 
or  a  majority  of  it. 

But  we  shall  not  always  be  satisfied 
to  have  a  democracy  tempered  by  court 
decisions.  We  have  already  begun  the 
task  of  setting  our  legislative  house  in 
order.  In  every  direction  we  see  the 
signs  of  a  great  moral  awakening — in  the 
political  unrest,  the  political  ferment  at 
work  in  our  great  political  parties,  in 
the  increasing  willingness  of  our  people 
to  abandon  party  affiliations  in  the  in- 
terest of  reform,  in  the  efforts  every- 
where put  forth  to  wrest  our  nominating 
machinery  from  the  control  of  party 
bosses.  We  are  coming  rapidly  to  the 
point  where  our  business  and  our  politics 
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must  converge.  We  have  heretofore 
neglected  our  politics  for  our  business. 
But  that  is  no  longer  possible.  The  great 
political  questions  which  now  press  upon 
us  for  a  solution  are  economic,  industrial, 
business  questions. 

The  very  vastness  of  our  industrial 
organizations  has  made  their  ultimate 
regulation  by  the  public  seem  inevitable. 
The  beginnings  of  regulation  we  already 
see. 

Is  it  not  inevitable  that  the  public  con- 
sideration of  the  trust  problem,  together 
with  the  growing  realization  „  of  the  in- 
justice and  the  social  waste  attendant 
upon  our  present  industrial  arrange- 
ments, will  force  upon  us  the  solution 
of  this  other  problem  of  establish- 
ing by  law  thorough-going  reform  in 
our  industrial  system?  Can  we  much 
longer  delay  the  beginnings  of  this 
reform?  When  we  set  ourselves  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
task,  let  it  be  in  a  democratic  spirit. 
Let  us  listen  to,  let  us  weigh  the  argu- 
ments of  all  men  and  women,  whatever 
their  opinions  on  political  or  social  or 
economic  matters  may  be.  Let  us  not 
rest  content  with  the  view  that  our  con- 
stitutions commit  us  to  any  particular 
social  or  economic  theory,  or  that  they 


prevent  a  solution  upon  broad,  compre- 
hensive lines  of  our  present  day  social 
problems.  To  work  for  this  solution 
should  be  the  task  of  all  of  us,  of  all 
public-spirited  men  and  women.  We  can 
all  lend  a  hand.  The  lawyers'  part 
should  be  the  work  of  bringing  the 
courts  to  a  less  narrow  view  of  the 
scope  of  constitutional  principles,  a  more 
realizing  sense  of  the  actual  facts  and 
conditions  of  present  industrial  life,  and 
a  j  uster  view  of  the  rights  and  powers  of 
the  legislatures  under  our  constitutional 
system. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the  future, 
let  us  not  be  afraid  of  our  democratic 
institutions."  Let  us  put  our  faith  in  dis- 
cussion, education,  enlightenment.  Let 
us  believe  that  our  people,  after  discus- 
sion, education,  enlightenment,  are 
capable  of  a  just  and  sane  solution  of 
these  difficulties.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
solution  may  come  about  as  it  should 
come  about,  gradually  and  without 
financial  disturbance,  and  let  us  work 
to  that  end.  But  let  us  not  postpone 
justice.  Let  us  remember  that  justice 
must  be  done,  though  the  heavens  fall* 
that  to  deny  justice  is  to  bring  the 
heavens  crushing  down  about  our  ears. 


INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES  AND  OCCUPA 
TIONAL  STANDARDS 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 
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When  the  island  of  Manhattan  became 
too  small  for  New  York  city,  and  when 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  challenged  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  as  evidence  of 
man's  superiority  as  a  civilized  being, 
our  attention  was  again  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  the  progress  of  science  had 
given  us  another  disease.  Men  who  dig 
deep  into  river  beds  to  build  the  sup- 
ports for  great  bridges  do  their  work  in 
closed  iron  cylinders,  or  caissons,  into 
which  compressed  air  is  forced  in  suffi- 
cient volume  to  prevent  water  from  run- 
ning in  at  the  bottom,  as  dirt  and  gravel 
are  shoveled  up  and  carried  out  at  the 


top.  This  means  the  increase  of  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  from 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch  to  three, 
four,  and  even  five  times  that  amount. 
But  we  all  do  better  work  under  great 
pressure,  and  the  men  working  in 
caissons  are  not  exceptions.  They  per- 
spire freely,  and  down  at  the  bottom  of 
a  closed  tube,  one  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  river,  and  with  air 
pumped  in  upon  them  at  the  rate  of 
forty-five  plus  the  normal  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  they  work  with  more 
than  usual  energy.  The  trouble  comes 
when  they  pass  too  quickly  from  this 
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caisson     into    the     normal     atmosphere 
above. 

When  the  men  upon  going  to  work 
pass  into  the  area  of  compression,  the 
blood  absorbs  the  gases  of  the  air  until 
the  tension  of  the  gases  in  the  blood 
becomes  equal  to  that  in  the  compressed 
air.  If  a  workman  is  taken  suddenly 
from  this  high  pressure  the  gas  is  lib- 
erated in  the  blood  and  tissues  in  the 
form  of  nitrogen  bubbles.  This  frothing 
of  the  blood  when  workmen  pass  from 
the  caisson  into  the  outer  air,  sometimes 
causes  them  to 
fall  u  n  c  o  n- 
scious.  Blood 
sometimes  runs 
from  their 
eyes,  ears  and 
noses.  The 
victims  feel,  in 
their  muscles 
and  joints,  se- 
vere  pains 
which  they  call 
"bends."  Often 
these  pains  are 
e  x  cruciating 
and  cause  the 
strongest  men 
to  writhe  in 
agony.  Some- 
times the  lower 
limbs  are  para- 
lyzed, and  now 
and  then  a 
sufferer  dies. 
This  trouble 
is  called  cais- 
son disease  or 
compressed  air 
illness.  It  is 
due  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  employment.  It  is  an 
occupational  or  industrial  disease. 

When  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  build- 
ing, one,  Dr.  Smith,  announced  that  with- 
in four  months'  time  he  had  treated  no 
cases  of  compressed  air  illness.  At  least 
three  of  these  cases -were  fatal.  When 
ihe  bridge  was  built  across  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  at  St.  Louis,  600  men  were 
employed  in  sinking  the  foundations. 
Of  these  600  men,  119,  or  nearly  twenty 
per  cent,  suffered  from  caisson  disease 
and  fourteen  died.  Since  that  time  New 
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York,  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  have 
built  many  great  bridges.  The  names 
of  Roebling  and  Eads  are  justly  famous 
for  scientific  achievement.  And  we  have 
gone  farther  than  this.  Annoyed  by  the  de- 
lays incident  to  crossing  bridges,  we  have 
tunneled  beneath  the  rivers  and  today  in 
one  city  many  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  have  gone  to  their  work 
and  will  return  home  tonight  through, 
tubes  underneath  the  rivers.  This  facili- 
tates transportation  and  adds  to  comfort 
and  convenience,  but  it  has  also  vastly 

increased  the 
number  of 
those  who 
work  under 
abnormal  con- 
ditions in  com- 
pressed air. 
We  have,  as  a 
result,  an  oc- 
cupational dis- 
ease of  in- 
creasing e  x  - 
tent,  -  -  unless 
we  study  it  in- 
telligently and 
establish  means 
of  prevention. 
Several  of 
the  more  pro- 
gressive coun- 
tries have  in- 
vestigated this 
occupational 
disease,  and 
certain  definite 
c  o  n  elusions 
have  been 
reached.  E  x- 
periments  show 
that  when 

workmen  are  obliged  to  go  .into- 
and  come  out  of  the  caisson  through 
an  intermediary  chamber  called  an  "air- 
lock"— by  means  of  which  the  pressure 
level  of  the  confined  air  is  slowly  raised 
or  lowered  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
boats  pass  through  the  locks  of  a  ship 
canal — the  danger  of  disease  is  greatly 
diminished.  If  the  time  limit  for  "lock- 
ing" men  through  this  air  chamber  is 
carefully  regulated,  much  suffering  is 
prevented. 

Scientists   know   that  it   requires   one 
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pound  of  air  pressure  to  displace  two 
ieet  four  inches  of  water.  In  other 
words,  for  every  thirty-three  feet  in 
depth  of  the  water  in  a  river,  an  addi- 
tional air  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  is  required  to 
prevent  water  from  running  in  at  the 
bottom  of  a  caisson.  Experiments  show 
that  when  men  who  are  working  under 
additional  air  pressure  of  thirty  pounds 
are  released  to  the  normal  atmosphere  in 
less  than  thirty  minutes  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  caisson  disease.  When  they  are 
gradually  released  during  a  decompres- 
sion period  of  thirty  minutes  or  more, 
they  escape  the  worst  effects. 

In  a  similar  way  tests  have  been  made 
of  the  effects  of  shifts  of  one-half  hour, 
one  hour,  four  hours,  and  so  forth,  upon 
the  health  of  men  working  in  compressed 
air  chambers.  It  is  found  that  men  who 
can  work  two  hours  without  apparent 
injury  in  air  of  a  given  density,  suffer 
severely  if  required  to  work  four  hours 
under  the  same  external  conditions. 

The  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
has  stimulated  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, particularly  in  Europe,  and  copies 
of  the  adopted  standards  have  been 
widely  distributed  in  this  country.  Sev- 
eral European  countries  have  adopted 
definite  standards  for  the  regulation  of 
labor  in  compressed  air,  and  in  New  York 
state  we  now  have  labor  legislation  for 
the  careful  regulation  of  work  in  com- 
pressed air.  With  scientific  standards 
established  for  ventilation,  atmospheric 
pressure,  length  of  shift,  and  rate  of  re- 
lease from  compression,  the  enforcement 
of  these  protective  regulations  is  more 
simple.  For  this  employment  we  have 
fixed  an  occupational  standard.  In  an 
intelligent,  scientific  way,  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  minimize  or  prevent  this  occupa- 
tional disease. 

The  study  of  the  effect  of  industries 
upon  health  is  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant scientific  problem  before  us,  be- 
cause the  standardization  of  occupations 
is  considered  the  most  important  next 
step  toward  intelligent  labor  legisla- 
tion and  efficient  administration. 

Diseases  which  come  upon  us  owing  to 
peculiar  conditions  of  employment  may 
be  grouped  roughly  into  several  princi- 
pal classes.  Dr.  Thomas  Oliver  treats 
the  subject  under  the  following  general 


heads :  ( I )  Diseases  due  to  gases,  vapors 
and  high  temperatures;  (2)  diseases  due 
to  increased  or  decreased  atmospheric 
pressure;  (3)  diseases  due  to  metallic 
poisons,  dust  and  fumes;  (4)  diseases 
due  to  organic  and  inorganic  dust  and 
heated  atmospheres;  and  (5)  diseases 
due  to  fatigue. 

Briefly,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
we  have  a  long  list  of  diseases  occasioned 
by  the  breathing  of  impure  air;  a  second 
group  due  mainly  to  extremes  or  rapid 
variations  in  temperature ;  a  third  class 
due  to  humidity;  and  a  fourth  due  to 
over-fatigue.  We  have,  likewise,  in  a 
general  way,  four  distinct  problems  to 
consider  in  our  efforts  to  standardize 
conditions  of  labor  in  any  given  occupa- 
tion. We  are  concerned  with  the  degree 
of .  temperature,  of  humidity,  and  of 
purity  of  the  air,  and  with  strain  due 
both  to  speeding  and  to  length  of  the 
periods  of  labor. 

In  the  development  of  our  civilization 
from  the  individualism  of  savagery  to 
the  modern  complexity  of  industrial  so- 
ciety, we  have  created  many  perplex- 
ing social,  problems.  When  individuals 
worked  singly  and  in  a  very  real  sense 
"minded  their  own  business,"  it  was 
usually  possible  for  the  individual  to 
adjust  himself  or  his  surroundings  to 
personally  agreeable  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, moisture,  fresh  air  and  ner- 
vous or  physical  strain.  But  when  fac- 
tories were  built  and  large  numbers  of 
people  came  to  work  under  artificial  con- 
ditions over  which  they  themselves  had 
little  or  no  direct  control,  there  was 
created  a  very  different  problem.  Con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  humidity  and 
purity  of  air  and  labor  strain,  are  often 
prescribed  by  the  most  convenient,  the 
most  rapid,  and  the  cheapest  process  of 
manufacture  from  the  standpoint  of  sel- 
fish or  thoughtless  employers.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  the  factory 
laborer  is  not  a  question  alone  for  the 
individual  worker.  It  is  a  social  ques- 
tion demanding  social  regulation  through 
legislation.  The  recognition  of  this  fact 
has  given  us  a  century  of  labor  legisla- 
tion, but  it  is  only  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  we  have  begun  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  in  a  scientific  way. 

Miners  in  the  coal  fields  of  Westphalia 
are  restrained  by  legislation  from  work- 
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ing  more  than  six  hours  a  day  in  tem- 
perature in  excess  of  eighty- four  degrees. 
In  a  few  instances  there  is  legislation 
designed  to  protect  weavers  from  the 
evil  effects  of  excessive  moisture.  In 
several  countries  and  states  a  minimum 
standard  of  purity  is  established  for  the 
air  in  certain  departments  of  different 
trades.  This  is  a  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult problem,  for  in  many  trades  there 
are  processes  which  fill  the  air  with 
poisonous  fumes,  and  the  mere  rebreath- 
ing  of  the  air  in  crowded,  poorly  venti- 
lated workrooms  is  fraught  with  dangers 
not  yet  commonly  appreciated.  The  prob- 
lem of  over-fatigue,  however,  is  the  most 
complicated  of  all.  To  those  who  are 
seriously  concerning  themselves  with  the 
standardization  of  occupations,  it  pre- 
sents a  field  for  study  as  fascinating  as 
it  is  difficult.  It  is  so  frequently  in- 
volved with  some  or  all  of  the  other 
special  problems,  that  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
anyone  at  all  familiar  with  factory  con- 
ditions, that  no  really  scientific  study  can 
be  made  of  this  branch  of  the  subject 
without  requiring  for  its  basis  a  general 
study  of  industrial  diseases  and  factory 
hygiene.  The  study  of  fatigue  is  a  tre- 
mendously interesting  and  important 
question. 

I  have  mentioned  several  classes  of 
diseases  due  to  the  pecularities  of  em- 
ployment, but  I  wish  to  call  particular 
attention  to  a  group  of  occupational  dis- 
eases caused  by  the  use  of  industrial 
poisons.  This  will  illustrate  very  well, 
too,  the  attitude  of  the  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  toward  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  industrial  hygiene.  Immediately 
after  its  formation,  in  1900,  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation recognized  as  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant tasks  "the  laying  of  the  scientific 
groundwork  for  guiding  practical  inter- 
national legislation  for  the  protection  of 
workers  endangered  through  industrial 
poisons."  The  various  national  sections 
were  called  upon  to  make  reports,  and 
these,  with  an  introduction  by  the  inter- 
national secretary,  Dr.  Bauer,  were  pub- 
lished in  1903,  in  a  volume  called  Indus- 
tries Dangerous  to  Health. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies  the  asso- 
ciation asked  the  Swiss  Federal  Council 


to  take  the  initiative  in  calling  an  inter- 
national conference  to  forbid,  by  means 
of  an  international  agreement,  the  use  of 
white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches.  This  memorial,  with  a  similar 
one  concerning  night  work  by  women, 
was  sent  to  the  proper  government  offi- 
cials of  forty-one  countries.  Fourteen 
of  these  have  signed  the  international 
treaty  prohibiting  night  work  by  women, 
and  nine  have  signed  the  treaty  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  poisonous  phosphorus  in 
matches.  These  treaties  at  once  disclosed 
the  extraordinary  importance  of  the  agi- 
tation and  the  practical  effectiveness  oi 
the  international  association  and  bright- 
ened the  prospects  for  scientific  labor  leg- 
islation.^ 

Special  attention  was  at  once  directed 
to  the  study  of  lead  poisoning,  accom- 
panied by  a  comprehensive  tabulation  or 
List  of  Industrial  Poisons.  This  list 
was  compiled  by  three  noted  scientific 
men,  including  Dr.  Thomas  Oliver,  the 
leading  authority  of  the  world  on  dis- 
eases of  occupation,  and  now  president 
of  the  British  Association  for  Labor  Leg- 
islation. 

The  American  Association  was  not 
formally  organized  as  a  national  section 
until  February,  1906,  but  from  the  be- 
ginning efforts  have  been  made  to  create 
an  interest  in  industrial  hygiene.  In 
1908,  on  the  basis  of  plans  definitely 
formulated  for  a  national  investigation, 
a  Commission  on  Industrial  Hygiene 
was  organized  within  our  association  and 
Dr.  Henry  Baird  Favill  of  Chicago  was 
elected  chairman.  The  most  ambitious 
plans  were  necessarily  postponed  at  that 
time  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds, 
and  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
interest  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
some  of  the  material  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor.  Since 
that  time  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
has  co-operated  with  our  association  in 
the  investigation  of  phosphorus  poison- 
ing in  the  match  industry,  and  the  report 
has  been  published  in  Bulletin  No.  86. 
Our  association  urged  national  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  The  president  and  the  secre- 
tary of  state  are  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  joining  in  the  international 
treaty  to  prohibit  the  use  of  poisonous 
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RBBULV  OF  WORKING  IN  POISONOUS  PHOSPHORUS;  OFFICIAL  RECORD  SHOWING 
OCCUPATION  AND  CAUSE  OF  DEATH. 

Anna  Walter  worked  In  the  same  Wisconsin  factory  after  the  use  of  the  harmless  substitute  for 
the  poison  had  been  discontinued.  She  died  two  years  ago  of  "general  debility  due  to  phospho- 
necrosis  of  the  left  Inferior  maxillary  bone."  No  less  than  fifteen  other  workers  In  this  same 
factory  have  lost  one  or  both  jaws.  The  poison  is  still  used  In  all  American  match  factories,  but 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  enact  a  law  entirely  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  these  dangerous 
matches. 


phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches  in  Jhis  country,  and  to  prohibit 
the  importation  and  sale  of  such  matches. 
The  investigation  of  phosphorus 
poisoning  was  planned  as  an  opening- 
wedge  to  a  systematic  investigation  of 
other  industrial  diseases.  It  was  a  par- 
ticularly fortunate  selection,  since  it 
serves  to  illustrate  in  a  remarkably  clear 
way  the  advantage  of  greater  uniformity 
in  international  and  interstate  labor  legis- 
lation. It  has  been  known  for  seventy 
years  that  people  who  work  in  match  fac- 
tories where  poisonous  phosphorus  is 
used  (and  it  is  used  in  all  American  fac- 
tories) sometimes  contract  a  loathsome 
disease  scientifically  known  as  phosphor- 
us necrosis  but  popularly  called  "phossy 


jaw."  The  phosphorus  fumes  and  par- 
ticles attack  the  bones  of  the  workers, 
especially  the  teeth.  The  bones  become 
brittle,  the  teeth  drop  out,  the  jaw  bones 
decay. 

Our  recent  investigation  shows  that 
the  disease  has  existed  in  this  country 
in  a  serious  form  since  1851,  and  that  in 
spite  of  additional  modern  precautions 
in  some  of  the  best  factories,  the  workers 
still  suffer  and  die  from  "phossy  jaw." 
In  one  of  the  best  factories  in  this  coun- 
try I  discovered  records  of  forty  cases 
of  phosphorus  poisoning.  Fifteen  of 
these  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  or  both 
jaws  and  several  in  death.  One  death 
occurred  at  this  factory  in  June,  1908. 
In  one  small  factory  I  secured  the  rec- 
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ords  of  twenty-one  cases,  six  of  which 
were  of  the  year  1909.  In  this  investi- 
gation dentists  and  physicians  were  inter- 
viewed, factories  and  hospitals  visited, 
and  official  records  of  surgical  operations 
and  deaths  copied  or  photographed. 

Visits  to  the  homes  of  some  of  the  vic- 
tims of  this  occupational  disease  com- 
pleted the  picture  of  human  suffering 
and  emphasized  the  social  problem  in- 
volved. Take  for  example  the  brief 
history  of  one  case  among  many : 

Eight  years  ago,  at  twenty -one  years  of 
ayr,  Mary  Wilson1,  tall,  strong,  and  full  of 
the  joy  of  life,  married  Henry  Welsh.  She 
had  worked  for  several  years  as  a  "packer" 
in  the  match  factory,  and  continued  after 
marriage.  Two  months  later  she  commenced 
o  have  trouble  with  her  teeth.  Dr.  A.  first 
treated  her  beginning  with  an  operation  No- 
cember  15,  1931.  He  performed  a  second 
operation  August  11,  1903,  removing  several 
large  splinters  of  bone  from  her  jaw.  She 
grew  no  better  and  through  dentist  B.  she 
secured  daily  treatment  at  her  home.  Finally, 
as  the  trouble  continued,  she  went  to  Drs. 
C.  and  D.  for  further  medical  aid,  and  is 
receiving  treatment  from  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Three  years  ago  an  abscess  opened 
through  her  right  jaw,  and  one  year  ago  an- 
other opened  on  the  left.  Both  require  con- 
stant bandaging.  \Vhen  I  saw  her  in  De- 
cember, 1909,  she  was  scarcely  able  to  open 
her  lips  enough  to  speak  and  could  not  sep- 
arate her  upper  from  her  six  remaining 
lower  teeth.  All  of  her  lower  teeth  except 
the  middle  six  have  come  out  and  several 
inches  of  the  jaw  bone  is  bare,  with  pus 
oozing  from  the  sockets. 

The  physicians  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
contour  of  her  face  and  to  avoid  leaving  an 
unsightly  scar,  attempted  to  operate  on  the 
inside.  In  this  case  the  dead  bone  does  not 
form  a  sequestrum  or  separated  portion  which 
might  easily  be  removed  from  the  living  bone 
beneath.  It  simply  continues  to  die  and  to 
dispose  of  itself  in  the  most  nauseating  and 
dangerous  manner.  As  the  pus  flows  from 
the  dead  and  decaying  bone  it  naturally 
mixes  with  the  saliva  and  with  food,  poison- 
ing the  entire  system. 

The  poison  first  manifested  itself  eight 
years  ago,  shortly  after  her  marriage.  She 
has  a  boy  six  years  old,  a  little  girl  of  four, 
and  a  baby  but  two  years  old.  She  told  me 
that  the  two  older  children  were  well  and 
strong,  but  that  "the  baby  seems  to  have 
trouble  in  its  blood." 

"The  odor  is  awful,  but  I  can't  help  it,"  she 
mumbled  pitifully.  "The  doctors  say  perhaps 
they  could  cure  me  by  cutting  out  my  jaw. 
but  I  am  young  yet,  and  how  would  it  look? 
T  would  rather  be  dead,  I  think!" 

'Fictitious  names  are  used. 


The  odor  from  the  suppurating  bone  is 
awful.  One  who  has  experienced  the  nause- 
ating stench  can  readily  understand  why  den- 
tists and  physicians  alike  shun  patients  who 
are  afflicted  with  "phossy  jaw."  And  one 
wonders  how  citizens  otherwise  humane  can 
permit  their  work  people  to  run  the  risk  of 
this  peril  by  unnecessarily  continuing  the  use 
of  poisonous  phosphorus. 

There  is  a  harmless  substitute  for  this 
poison.  It  was  discovered  by  French 
experts  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  for  years 
has  been  used  successfully  in  several 
European  countries  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  poisonous  phosphorus.  Why, 
then,  do  American  manufacturers  fail  to 
use  it?  Many  would  gladly  do  so,  but  it 
costs  just  a  little  more  to  make  the  non- 
poisonous  matches.  Competition  is  so 
keen  that  a  single  manufacturer  hesitates 
to  place  himself  at  a  natural  disadvan- 
tage with  his  rivals  in  business. 

In  the  same  way,  although  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  already  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  importation  and  sale  of 
matches  made  from  poisonous  phos- 
phorus, a  few  countries  have  resisted  on 
account  of  their  export  trade.  The 
United  States,  however,  cannot  offer  this 
selfish  excuse,  since  her  export  trade  in 
matches  is  practically  negligible.  The 
United  States  can  well  afford  to  join 
with  the  more  progressive  countries  and 
abolish  forever  this  occupational  disease. 

Since  the  experience  of  all  countries 
leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
attempted  "regulation"  is  a  failure  in  this 
casfc,  and  that  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  poison  is  the  only  sensible  and  sure 
remedy,  the  standardization  of  this  occu- 
pation with  reference  to  the  industrial 
poison  is  now  remarkably  simple.  But 
the  problem  of  fixing  standards  is  much 
more  difficult  in  those  employments 
where  no  satisfactory  substitutes  for  in- 
dustrial poisons  have  been  found.  This 
is  notably  true  with  respect  to  workers 
in  lead,  although  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  scientific  investigation  and  no 
less  than  fourteen  special  pamnhlet  and 
book  reports  on  this  one  industrial 
poison  have  been  published  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation.  In  1909, 
in  spite  of  our  inadequate  registration 
of  occupations  in  mortality  statistics, 
thirty-three  deaths  were  reported  in  New 
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York  alone  as  due  to  industrial  lead 
poisoning.  But  the  number  of  deaths 
reported  is  no  sufficient  criterion  for 
judgment  concerning  the  seriousness  of 
an  occupational  disease.  Chronic  poison- 
ing which  lowers  vitality  and  causes  un- 
told suffering  is  much  more  serious.  No 
less  than  138  trades  are  menaced  by  lead 
poisoning. 

In  twenty-seven  trades  where  arsenic 
is  used  there  is  continual  danger  of 
poisoning.  There  is  still  considerable 
suffering  due  to  industrial  mercurial 
poisoning,  and  I  have  a  record  of  a  recent 
death  due  to  this  disease,  contracted  in 
the  manufacture  of  felt  hats  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

Our  association  is  co-operating  in  sev- 
eral investigations  of  industrial  diseases 
at  the  present  time.  We  look  with 
especially  high  hopes  upon  the  work  of 
the  Illinois  Occupational  Diseases  Com- 
mission, and  expect  to  use  our  influence 
in  helping  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
a  similar  national  body. 


The  officers  of  the  association  feel, 
however,  that  there  is  great  need  of  this 
national,  non-political  body,  which,  while 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  progress 
of  investigations  and  labor  legislation  in 
other  countries,  will  serve  to  open  and 
prepare  the  way  for  progressive  scientific 
work  in  our  own.  If  those  investiga- 
tions are  to  be  of  the  greatest  imme- 
diate practical  value,  they  must  be 
directed  by  those  who  appreciate  the 
importance  of  and  the  urgent  necessity 
for  occupational  standards. 

In  June  the  association  held  in  Chi- 
cago the  first  national  conference  on  in- 
dustrial diseases.  At  that  time  definite 
plans  for  future  investigations  were  sub- 
mitted for  discussion.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  results  of  this  meeting  will  justify 
an  earlier  prediction  made  in  a  leaflet 
on  Industrial  Hygiene,  issued  in  March, 
1909: 

During  the  past  eight  years  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  quietly  urging  the  need 
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BOX  OF  NON-POISONOUS  MATCHES  MADE  AT  WISCONSIN  FACTORY   SIX   YEARS  AGO. 

These  matches  were  made  without  poisonous  phosphorus  and  they  strike  perfectly  on  all  rough 
surfaces.  On  account  of  the  slightly  Increased  cost  of  using  the  harmless  substitute  the  manu- 
facturers discontinued  its  use,  stating  during  a  recent  government  investigation  that  they  could 
not  make  these  matches  "owing  to  climatic  conditions."  Leading  countries  of  Europe  have  long 
prohibited  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  poisonous  phosphorus  match,  and  since  a  hill  was 
recently  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  securing  equal  safety  here,  the  manufacturers 
have  announced  that  after  a  few  months  they  expect  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  poison.  The 
phosphorus  rots  the  jaw  bones  of  the  workers,  not  infrequently  necessitating  the  removal  of  an 
entire  Jaw.  Matches  made  from  this  poison  also  furnish  a  convenient  Instrument  for  crime.  Little 
children,  too,  frequently  suck  off  the  heads  of  these  matches  and  die  In  terrible  agony. 
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of  a  scientific  investigation  pf  industrial  hy- 
giene. Guided  by  the  experience  of  other 
countries  and  impressed  by  conditions  in  our 
own,  the  American  association  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  next  step  in  our  ad- 
vancement should  be  a  conservation  of  the 
health,  vitality,  energy  and  industrial  effi- 
ciency of  those  whose  usefulness  to  society 
is  now  impaired  by  what  may  be  called  occu- 
pational disease. 

Other  organizations — national,  state,  local, 
public  and  private — have  adopted  this  conclu- 
sion. The  present  year  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  extensive  study  of  this  problem  in 
America. 

At  a  time  when  the  health  of  the  nation 
receives  thoughtful  attention,  and  econo- 
mists and  physicians  vie  with  each  other 
in  pressing  upon  Congress  the  need  of 
legislation,  the  effects  of  industries  upon 
health  call  for  thoughtful  study.  In  con- 
sidering the  health  of  the  nation,  we  can- 
not ignore  the  conditions  under  which 
the  larger  proportion  of  our  population 
labors.  At  a  time  when  compensation  for 
injuries  received  in  employments  is  the 
most  pressing  problem  for  labor  legis- 
lation, the  question  of  occupational  dis- 
eases demands  consideration.  No  intelli- 
gent person  can  go  far  in  the  study  of 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents 
without  realizing  that  a  logical  consider- 
ation of  the  facts  must  lead  likewise  to 
compensation  for  industrial  diseases. 
England,  in  fourteen  years'  experience 
with  her  compensation  act,  has  recog- 
nized this  principle.  It  is  established  in 
several  other  European  countries.  A 
workman  is  entitled  to  compensation  if 
he  is  incapacitated  by  a  disease  con- 
tracted in  his  trade  and  due  to  his  em- 
ployment, exactly  in  the  same  way  as  if 
he  had  been  disabled  by  an  accident. 

When  you  get  down  to  business  in  the 
attempt  to  standardize  occupations,  you 
begin  to  realize  how  much  of  the  modern 
labor  problem  is  a  health  problem.  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  a  woman  may 
work  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  year  after 
year  in  some  employments  without  appa- 
rent serious  injury.  At  the  same  time, 


six  hours  a  day  on  a  busy  telephone  ex- 
change may  within  a  few  years  spell  loss 
of  motherhood. 

When  we  finally  standardize  occupa- 
tions with  reference  to  hours  of  labor 
for  women,  it  will  not  come  as  a  result 
of  arbitrary  guesswork  on  the  part  of 
those  seeking  legislation,  nor  will  court 
decisions  be  written  in  such  vague  terms. 
"Permanent  industrial  progress  cannot 
be  built  upon  the  physical  exhaustion  of 
women."  Gradually,  and  surely,  but  al- 
most without  realizing  it,  we  have  passed 
within  the  last  twelve  years  into  a  new 
period  of  American  labor  history.  The 
courts  are  beginning  to  get  a  new  per- 
spective on  life.  Century-old  precedents 
based  on  individualism  are  trembling  in 
the  balance  of  the  enlightened  opinion 
of  a  new  industrial  6rder.  Here  and 
there  a  judge  shows  clearly  that  he  has 
been  studying  economics  as  well  as  law. 
Recent  court  decisions  clearly  indicate 
that  protective  labor  legislation  will  be 
sustained  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  when  it  is  made  apparent 
that  conditions  justify  such  interference 
on  the  grounds  of  health.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
in  April,  1909,  Prof.  Ernst  Freund  de- 
clared that  in  his  opinion  a  systematic 
study  of  industrial  hygiene  would  revo- 
lutionize, the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward 
labor  legislation.  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely, 
the  first  president  of  j  the  association, 
considered  the  study  of  industrial  hygiene 
the  most  important  question  before  the 
organization. 

Further  labor  legislation  and  court  de- 
cisions which  mark  the  path  of  social 
progress  will  be  based  upon  scientific 
study  of  industrial  hygiene.  Only 
through  careful  study  can  we  secure  ac- 
curate information  which  will  finally  en- 
able us  to  establish  scientific  standards. 
The  establishment  of  such  standards  is 
prerequisite  to  intelligent  legislation,  to- 
enlightened  court  opinions  and  to  efficient 
administration  of  the  law. 
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In  these  days,  there  is  almost  a  craze 
for  investigation  into  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions.  This  sort  of  study, 
which  involves  going  into  people's  homes 
and  asking  questions  about  personal  af- 
fairs, is  justi- 
fied, it  seems 
to  me,  only 
when  there  is 
a  pretty  strong 
conviction  of 
the  existence 
of  a  wrong  big 
enough  to  war- 
rant the  inter- 
ference of  so- 
ciety, and  of 
such  a  nature 
that  society 
can  right  it. 
Investiga  t  i  o  n 
just  for  the 
sake  of  i  n- 
vesti  g  a  t  i  o  n 
does  not  ap- 
peal to  me. 
Social  investi- 
gators should 
know  what 
they  are  driv- 
ing at.  They 
should  have 
not  only  evi- 
dence  that 
there  is  an  evil 
but  a  rough 

plan    for   remedying  it   in   mind   before 
they  commence  an  investigation. 

Before  we  began  the  Pittsburgh  Sur- 
vey, in  which  my  part  was  a  study  of 
work-accidents,  there  had  been  for  some 
years  a  growing  conviction  that  our  laws 
do  not  furnish  just  and  proper  compen- 
sation to  workmen  injured  at  their  work, 
or  to  the  widows  and  children  of  work- 
men killed.  This  conviction  was  based 
on  a  vast  number  of  unconnected  inci- 
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dents,  individual  experience,  newspaper 
stories,  magazine  articles,  and  the  like. 
Such  was  our  evidence  that  a  wrong 
existed.  Had  we  any  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  wrong  which  legislation 

could  remedy  ? 
\Ve  knew  well 
enough  that  no 
law  could  real- 
ly comfort  the 
mother  for  the 
death  of  her 
son,  nor  com- 
pensate the 
stricken  widow 
and  children  of 
a  workman 
killed,  nor 
make  up  to  a 
man  for  the 
loss  of  his 
strong  right 
arm.  But  we 
did  believe  that 
some  law  could 
be  devised 
which  would 
take  from  the 
injured  wage 
earner  and  his 
family  part  of 
t  h  e  economic 
burden  of  his 
Accident,  some 
law  by  which 
society  should 
make  up  to  them  at  U-ast  a  share  of  their 
income  loss,  and  thus  keep  them  from 
destitution.  \Ye  were  the  more  sure  of 
this  because  such  laws  had  already  been 
adopted  in  nearly  every  European  coun- 
try. It  was  to  get  a  reliable  collection  of 
facts  to  substantiate  our  conviction,  and 
give  weight  to  our  demand  for  legisla- 
tion, that  the  study  of  industrial  accidents 
in  Pittsburgh  was  undertaken. 

We  soon  found  that  there  is  no  com- 
S'eptember  3,  1910. 
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plete  public  record  of  industrial  acci- 
dents, and  at  that  time  there  was  none 
in  any  state.  At  the  coroner's  office, 
however,  there  was  a  record  of  every 
fatal  accident  in  the  county.  We  got 
permission  to  use  these,  and  made  a 
record  of  every  industrial  fatality  report- 
ed to  the  coroner  during  the  twelve 
months  from  July,  1906,  to  July,  1907, 
taking  down  on  a  separate  card  for  each 
case,  the  name  and  address  of  the  man 
killed,  his  age,  occupation  and  conjugal 
condition,  the  name  of  his  employer,  the 
circumstances  of  the  accident,  the  names 
of  important  witnesses  and  the  verdict. 

The  plan  was  to  learn  from  the  evi- 
dence in  the  coroner's  record,  how  each 
accident  happened,  and  to  learn  from 
visiting  the  family  what  happened  after 
the  accident,  i.  c.,  how  great  a  financial 
loss  was  suffered  by  the  family  of  the 
workman  killed,  how  much  of  this  was 
made  up  by  compensation  received  from 
the  employer,  and  how  the  family  was 
affected  in  its  economic  life  by  the  acci- 
dent. When  we  had  done  this  with  the 
fatalities,  we  followed  the  same  course 
with  the  records  of  three  months'  indus- 
trial injuries  which  we  secured  from  the 
hospitals. 

We  found  that  in  one  year  526  men 
were  killed  by  accidents  of  employment 
in  Allegheny  county:  195  steel  workers. 
125  railroaders,  71  miners,  and  135  mis- 
cellaneous workers,  including  house- 
smiths,  carpenters,  electric  linemen,  ele- 
vator men,  teamsters  and  quarrymen. 
Of  these,  nearly  half  were  American 
born,  70  per  cent  were  workmen  of  skill 
and  training  and  80  per  cent  were  under 
forty  years  of  age. 

An  analysis  of  these  fatal  accidents  ac- 
cording to  personal  responsibility,  based 
largely  on  evidence  given  at  the  inquest, 
showed  roughly  this  result:  for  30  per 
cent  of  the  accidents  no  one  was  respon- 
sible ;  for  30  per  cent  the  workman  killed 
or  his  fellow  workmen  were  responsible ; 
for  30  per  cent  the  employer,  or  some- 
one representing  him  in  a  position  of 
authority,  was  responsible,  and  for  10 
per  cent  both  employer  and  workman 
were  responsible. 

If  there  were  time  for  a  further  analy- 
sis of  these  groups  of  accidents,  it  would 
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show  that  while  sometimes  the  workmen's 
carelessness  is  exasperating  heedlessness, 
oftener  it  is  ignorance,  or  inattention  due 
to  long  hours  and  intensity  of  work,  or 
recklessness  inevitably  developed  by  a 
trade  which  requires  daring;  that  while 
sometimes  the  employer's  carelessness  is 
deliberate  disregard  for  safety  in  the 
construction  of  his  plant,  oftener  it  is 
the  human  frailty  of  his  agents,  the  hasty 
mistaken  orders  of  foremen,  or  the  put- 
ting off  of  necessary  repairs  from  day  to 
day  so  as  not  to  delay  the  game— an  or- 
.  dinary  outcome  of  competition.  In  short, 
one  must  conclude  that  these  accidents 
seldom  can  be  laid  to  the  direct  personal 
fault  of  anyone.  They  happen  more  or 
less  inevitably  in  the  course  of  industry. 
If  it  were  carried  on  slowly  and  care- 
fully with  safety  as  the  first  concern  of 
all,  there  would  be  few  accidents,  but 
carried  on  as  it  is  today  in  America, 
there  are  many  accidents. 

With  this  conclusion  in  mind,  let  us 
turn  to  what  happens  after  the  accident. 
The  first  thing  to  notice  is  that  the  per- 
son injured  or  killed  is  always  a  worker, 
an  income  producer.  No  helpless  chil- 
dren, no  feeble  old  men,  no  idle  women 
perish  in  these  disasters.  So  nearly  every 
work-accident  leaves  a  problem  of  pov- 
erty behind.  We  found  that  of  the  526 
men  killed  in  the  year's  accidents,  258, 
or  almost  one-half,  were  married  men 
regularly  supporting  their  families  (more 
t'ian  470  children  under  sixteen  were  left 
fatherless  by  the  fatalities  of  the  year)  ; 
of  the  single  men  and  boys  killed,  only 
38  per  cent  were  quite  without  depend- 
ents. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  economics,  then, 
the  most  serious  feature  of  the  usual 
work-fatality  is  the  permanent  income 
loss  which  it  means  to  the  family  affect- 
ed. Perhaps  it  is  only  the  dollar  .or  two 
over  and  above  his  board  which  a  minor 
son  contributes  every  p.ay  day ;  perhaps 
it  is  the  father's  regular  twelve  or  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  upon  which  the  typical 
young  family  is  wholly  dependent.  Ac- 
cording to  our  figures,  63  per  cent  of 
work-fatalities  mean  the  sudden  cutting 
off  of  the  sole  or  chief  support  of  a 
family.  Permanent  injury  to  a  worker 
may  mean  a  bigger  economic  loss  to  the 
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family  than  his  death,  and  the  lesser  in- 
juries, while  they  mean  but  a  tempo- 
rary loss,  may  have  serious  economic 
consequences  in  the  life  of  a  family. 

No  investigation  was  necessary  to 
prove  that  work-accidents  mean,  in  the 
first  instance,  income  loss  to  the  workers' 
families.  Under  American  laws  and 
customs,  is  any  considerable  share '  of 
this  loss  shifted  to  the  industry  in  the 
course  of  which  the  worker  suffered  his 
injury?  That  was  the  central  question 
of  the  Pittsburgh  accident  study.  Here 
is  the  answer.  Among  the  families  of 
married  men  killed,  one-half  suffered  the 
entire  loss,  i.  e.,  they  got  from  the  em- 
ployer either  no  compensation  whatever, 
or  merely  funeral  expenses.  Only  one- 
fourth  of  these  families  got  more  than 
$500.  Among  the  families  of  single  men 
with  dependents,  65  per  cent  stood  the. 
whole  loss  and  only  17  per  cent  got  more 
than  $500. 

In  injury  eases  we  found  roughly  the 
same  proportions — 56  per  cent  of  mar- 
ried men,  66  per  cent  of  single  men  with 
dependents  and  69  per  cent  of  single 
men  without  dependents — stood  the 
whole  income  loss  resulting  from  their 
injuries. 

The  share  of  the  burden  borne  by  em- 
ployers as  a  whole  can  be  better  under- 
stood from  these  figures:  For  the  139 
cases  of  married  men  killed,  where  we 
learned  both  the  yearly  wages  and  the 
compensation,  the  total  compensation  was 
$74,305  ;  the  total  yearly  wages  $109,262. 
Thus  the  total  compensation  paid  to  the 
dependent  widows  and  children  amount- 
ed to  less  than  three-fourths  of  their 
first  year's  income  loss. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  prove  by 
statistics  that  these  innumerable  income 
losses  resulting  from  work-accidents, 
borne  as  we  have  seen  wholly  or  almost 
wholly  by  the  workers  and  their  families, 
result  in  hardship  and  privation.  Yet  to 
determine  this  by  actual  investigation 
was  part  of  our  task.  The  following 
figures  give  some  idea  of  what  a  work 
fatality  means  in  the  home:  Among  132 
families  where  a  husband  and  father  had 
been  killed,  53  of  the  widows  went  to 
work,  22  children  were  taken  out  of 
school  and  put  to  work,  and  19  families 


moved  to  poorer  quarters — all  this  with- 
in a  year  after  the  accident. 

These  three  items  upon  which  we  have 
definite  figures  merely  suggest  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  which  those  families  had 
to  face.  One-half  of  the  work  accident 
victims  were  earning  less  than  fifteen 
dollars  a  week — obviously  not  enough  to 
carry  adequate  life  insurance  at  the  high 
rates  necessitated  by  their  occupations. 
The  economic  struggles  of  a  family  sud- 
denly deprived  of  that  small  income  can 
be  left  to  the  imagination. 

Have  we  any  reason  to  think  this  situ- 
ation is  peculiar  to  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict or  to  Pennsylvania?  Can  we  of 
other  states  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  our  laws  are  fairer,  that  our 
employers  are  more  above  self-interest, 
that  more  injured  workmen  are  compen- 
sated in  other  states  ?  I  think  not. 

During  the  past  year,  the  New  York 
State  Employers'  Liability  Commission 
carried  on  an  investigation  similar  to  the 
Pittsburgh  study.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
figures  resulting:  In  236  fatal  cases,  to 
more  than  half  of  the  dependent  fami- 
lies no  compensation  above  funeral  ex- 
penses was  paid.  In  1,040  temporary  dis- 
ability cases,  44  per  cent  did  not  receive 
even  medical  expenses  from  the  em- 
ployer. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Insurance 
Commission  found  that  out  of  306  injury 
cases,  less  than  a  third  received  any- 
thing more  than  medical  expenses,  while 
in  51  death  cases  only  one-third  of  the 
families  were  paid  more  than  $500. 

As  to  actual  results  in  the  families,  the 
New  York  commission  found' as  follows: 
Among  186  families  of  married  men 
killed,  93  widows  went  to  work,  9  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  went  to  work,  37 
families  reduced  rent,  33  families  had 
received  aid,  10  families  were  destitute. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  little  need  for 
further  investigation.  The  facts  of  the 
situation  are  fairly  well  established  for 
every  state  which  has  the  same  general 
laws  in  regard  to  an  employer's  liability 
for  injury  to  his  employes.  We  are 
forced  to  conclude,  with  the  New  York 
commission  in  its  first  report, 

that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  workmen 
injured  by   accidents   of  employment   and  the 
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dependents  of  those  killed  get  substantial 
damages;  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
workmen  in  occupations  which  involve  spec- 
ial hazard  are  earning  enough  to  enable  them 
to  provide  adequate  insurance  against  it;  that, 
therefore,  through  accidents  of  employment 
thousands  of  workingmen's  families  are 
brought  to  extreme  poverty  and  privation,  the 
state  suffers  through  the  lowered  standard 
of  living  of  a  vast  number  of  its  citizens 
and  the  public  is  directly  burdened  with  the 
maintenance  of  many  who  become  destitute. 

The  law  which  governs  this  whole  situ- 
ation and  which  in  its  main  features  is 
the  same  in  almost  all  the  states,  is  the 
law  of  employers'  liability.  It  is  a  law 
based  on  fault.  The  injured  workman 
can  recover  only  when  he  can  prove  that 
the  accident  resulted  from  negligence  in 
his  employer,  and  by  no  means  always 
even  then.  For  the  law  holds  that  the 
workman  assumes  all  the  ordinary  risks 
of  the  trade,  all  the  risks  due  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  fellow  servants,  all  the  risks 
due  to  the  negligence  of  his  employer — 
such  as  defective  machinery,  absence  of 
guards,  etc. — if  he  knew  about  them  and 
kept  on  working  just  the  same.  More- 
over, if  the  workman's  own  negligence 
contributed  in  any  degree  to  the  accident, 
he  cannot  recover  no  matter  how  gross 
the  employer's  negligence  was.  Now  it 
is  clear  that  under  this  law  the  work- 
man's chances  of  recovery  are  very  slim. 
Practically  his  chances  are  still  further 
reduced  by  the  fact  that  his  case  loses 
and  the  employer's  case  gains  by  the  in- 
evitable delay  in  the  courts ;  that  the  wit- 
nesses are  almost  always  in  the  employ 
of  the  defendant,  and  that  the  defendant 
is  usually  a  big  corporation  which  can 
fight  forever,  and  the  plaintiff  an  injured 
workman  or  a  widow  and  children  in  im- 
mediate need  of  funds. 

The  outcome  of  this  law,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  accident  loss 
rests  on  the  workman  injured  and  his 
dependents,  bringing  hardship,  some- 
times extreme  poverty  and  even  destitu- 
tion, upon  them. 

This  is  the  most  serious  indictment  of 
the  law,  but  many  other  things  can  be 
said  against  it.  Most  people  have  a 
vague  notion  of  the  evils  connected  with 
"employers'  liability."  Ambulance  chas- 
ers" pursuing  the  injured  workman  to 
his  home  to  stir  up  litigation,  or  extract- 


ing enormous  contingent  fees  from  the 
distracted  widow ;  claim-agents  in  league 
with  hospital  authorities,  securing  valid 
releases  from  men  too  sick  to  know  their 
legal  rights,  or  bribing  witnesses  to  dis- 
appear; liability  insurance  for  which  the 
employer  pays  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year  and  from  which  his  injured  em- 
ployes reap  almost  no  benefit;  lawsuits 
bitterly  fought,  lasting  often  several 
years,  to  determine  fine  points  of  legal 
negligence,  while  the  children  of  the 
workman  killed  are  starving  or  depend- 
ent on  charity — these  are  some  of  the 
mental  images  suggested  to  us  by  the 
phrase  "employers'  liability."  And  there 
is  too  much  truth  in  them  for  comfort. 
To  quote  again  from  the  New  York  re- 
port: 

Because  of  the  uncertain  and  arbitrary 
chances  of  recovery  under  our  system  (of  em- 
ployers' liability),  the  state  is  put  to  the  cost 
of  much  fruitless  litigation  and  employers 
pay  out  enormous  sums  to  protect  themselves 
against  liability  on  account  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents, from  all  of  which  the  victims  of 
those  accidents  reap  little  benefit ;  the  system- 
is  slow  in  operation,  is  an  encouragement  to 
corrupt  practices  on  both  sides,  and  is  a 
great  source  of  antagonism  between  employ- 
ers and  employes. 

Is  there  a  remedy?  Accidents  of  em- 
ployment, as  I  have  suggested,  are  not 
for  the  most  part  due  to  the  direct  per- 
sonal fault  of  any  person.  They  occur 
in  the  course  of  industry.  Danger  is 
inherent  in  modern  methods  of  produc- 
tion, construction,  transportation — acci- 
dents are  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable, 
men  are  bound  to  be  killed  and  injured. 
•  Our  law,  nevertheless,  disregards  all 
this ;  it  is  based  on  fault  just  as  it  was 
in  the  days  when  one  man's  carelessly 
hitting  another  with  his  hoe  was  the 
typical  work-accident.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  very  narrowly  interpreted  against 
the  interests  of  the  workman.  The  way 
to  cure  such  a  situation  is  to  fit  the 
law  to  the  actual  conditions  of  modern 
industry — to  abandon  the  law  based  on 
fault  and  put  in  its  place  a  law  based1 
on  the  principle  that  every  industrial  en- 
terprise should  regularly  share  the  loss 
resulting  to  the  workmen  injured  in  its 
accidents. 

Such  is  the  law  in  almost  every  civi- 
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lized  country  except  the  United  States. 
In  England,  for  instance,  since  1897,  em- 
ployers have  been  required  to  compen- 
sate all  their  employes  injured,  and  the 
families  of  those  killed,  according  to  cer- 
tain limited  uniform  rates.  By  adopting 
some  such  law,  I  believe  we  might  hope 
to  accomplish  three  things: 

Save  almost  all  of  the  tremendous  waste 
of  money  and  honesty  and  good  will  involved 
in  the  present  system,  by  doing  away  with 
litigation  over  questions  of  negligence  in  such 
cases. 

Provide  an  important  incentive  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  by  making  each  serious 
accident  a  direct,  sure  and  considerable  ex- 
pense to  employers. 

Shift  a  share  of  the  economic  loss  of  each 
accident  from  the  family  affected,  by  way 
of  the  employer,  to  the  whole  body  of  con- 
sumers, by  making  accidents  a  regular  cost 
of  industry. 

How  to  get  such  a  law  in  America  is 
another  story. 

There  have  been  at  least  nine  state 
commissions  appointed  within  the  last 
few  years  to  inquire  into  this  subject  and 
devise  a  remedy.  The  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Illinois  commissions  have 
reported,  but  without  results  in  legisla- 
tion. In  the  two  latter  states  new  com- 
missions have  recently  been  appointed. 
The  commissions  of  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota are  expected  to  report  soon.  Those 
of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  are  just  com- 
mencing their  labors. 

The  New  York  commission,  appointed 
in  June,  1909,  submitted  its- first  report 
to  the  Legislature  March  19,  1910,  rec- 
ommending two  measures.  One  of  these 
provides  several  important  amendments 
to  the  employers'  liability  act.  It  greatly 
modifies  the  assumption  of  risk  rule, 
places  upon  the  employer  the  burden  of 
proving  contributory  negligence  and 
makes  employers  liable  for  negligence  of 
employes  "entrusted  with  any  superin- 
tendence", or  "entrusted  with  authority 
to  direct,  control,  or  command  any  em- 
ploye in  the  performance  of  the  duty  of 
such  employe."  After  having  thus  in- 
creased the  liability  of  the  employer,  the 
bill  introduces  an  elective  compensation 
plan  by  declaring  that  "when  and  if  any 
employer  in  this  state  and  any  of  his 
employes  shall  consent  to  the  compensa- 


tion plan"  therein  described,  by  filing 
such  consent  with  the  county  clerk,  then, 
in  case  injury  thereafter  results  to  such 
employe,  compensation  shall  be  paid  re- 
gardless of  negligence  according  to  a 
uniform  schedule,  four  years'  wages  for 
death  and  half  wages  for  disability  up  to 
eight  years.  This  bill  has  become  law. 
But  the  employers'  liability  amendments 
included  in  it  find  precedent  in  the  laws 
of  other  states,  and  the  compensation 
scheme  presented,  since  it  is  purely  vol- 
untary, cannot  be  said  to  be  a  radical 
step  toward  the  substitution  of  a  com- 
pensation for  a  liability  system. 

The  other  bill,  known  as  the 
"compulsory  compensation  act  for  dan- 
gerous employments,"  which  has  also  be- 
come a  law,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country  and  warrants  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  reform.  It 
applies  only  to  the  following  specified 
employments  in  which  of  necessity  the 
trade  hazard  is  great: 

1.  The  erection  or  demolition  of  any  bridge 
or  building  in  which  there  is,  or  in  which  the 
plans  and  specifications  require,  iron  or  steel 
framework. 

2.  The    operation    of    elevators,    elevating 
machines,    or    derricks,    or   hoisting  apparatus 
used   within   or   on   the   outside   of   any   such 
bridge   or   building    for   the   hoisting   of    ma- 
terials   for    such   erection   or   demolition. 

3.  Work  on  scaffolds  of  any  kind  elevated 
twenty  feet  or  more  above  the  ground,  water, 
or  floor  beneath  in  the  erection,  construction, 
painting,    alteration    or    repair    of    buildings, 
bridges   or  structures. 

4.  The  construction  of  tunnels  or  subways. 

5.  All   work   carried   on   under   compressed 
air. 

6.  Construction,  operation,  alteration  or  re- 
pair  of   wires,   cables,    switchboards  or  appa- 
ratus charged  with  electric  currents. 

7.  All  work  necessitating  dangerous   prox- 
imity  to   gunpowder,    blasting    powder,    dyna- 
mite or  any  other  explosives,  where  the  same 
are  used  as  instrumentalities  of  the  industry. 

8.  xhe  operation  on  steam  railroads  of  lo- 
comotives,   engines,    trains,    motors,    or    cars 
propelled   by  gravity   or   steam,   electricity   or 
other   mechanical    power,   or   the   construction 
or  repair  of  steam  railroad  tracks  and  road- 
beds   over    which    such    locomotives,    engines, 
trains,  motors  or  cars  are  operated. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  compensation 
by  employers  of  all  workmen  injured  in 
these  employments  by  any  ^accident  due 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  fault  of  em- 
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ployer,  or  any  of  his  officers,  agents  or 
employes,  and  also  by  any  accident  due 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  "a  necessary  risk 
or  danger  of  the  employment  or  one  in- 
herent in  the  nature  thereof." 

The  schedule  of  compensation  provid- 
ed is,  in  case  of  death  four  years'  wages, 
not  to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars ;  and 
in  case  of  total  or  partial  disability,  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  injured 
person  payable  weekly,  but  not  more  than 
ten  dollars  a  week,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  disability,  not  to  exceed  a 
period  of  eight  years. 

This  bill  does  not  take  away  any  of 
the  rights  of  action  now  existing  either 
at  common  law  or  under  any  statute,  but 
provides  that  the  person  suing  must  elect 
at  the  time  of  bringing  his  action  whether 
he  will  pursue  his  rights  under  the  com- 
pensation act  or  under  the  existing  liabil- 
ity laws,  and  such  election  is  final. 

Both  laws 'became  operative  Septem- 
ber i. 

This  second  measure  has  received 
much  adverse  criticism,  particularly  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  eager  to  see 
workmen's  compensation  established  in 
America.  The  members  of  the  commis- 
sion have  been  challenged  to  explain, 
first,  why  we  limited  the  operation  of  the 
compensation  principle  to  a  few  danger- 
ous trades,  and,  second,  why  we  provid- 
ed for  compensation  only  in  case  of  ac- 
cidents due  to  negligence  or  to  a  risk  of 
the  trade  instead  of  for  all  accidents  in 
the  course  of  employment.  I  am  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place,  a  very  little  experi- 
ence in  law-making  is  enough  to  teach 
one  that  doing  a  thing  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent .matter  from  telling  how  to  do  it. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  labor 
legislation  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  two  chief  reasons  why  in  this  coun- 
try we  cannot  as  a  rule  go  ahead  and 
pass  a  labor  law  when  we  see  that  it  is 
good.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  our 
interstate  competition;  we  have  legisla- 
tive lines  between  the  states,  but  no  com- 
mercial barriers.  This  gives  the  manu- 
facturer a  substantial  reason  back  of  his 
protest  against  laws  which  will  increase 


his  costs  of  production ;  he  can  in  fairness 
argue  that  if  laws  are  passed  in  his  state 
requiring  compensation  for  all  injured 
employes,  while  his  competitors  in  neigh- 
boring states  go  on  as  before,  he  cannot 
"stay  in  the  game."  Whether  we  sym- 
pathize with  his  plight  or  not,  we  must 
recognize  the  effectiveness  of  his  argu- 
ment before  our  state  legislatures. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  written 
constitutions,  state  and  national.  Cer- 
tain provisions  in  these  documents,  orig- 
inally intended  no  doubt  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  people,  serve  often,  so  it 
seems  to  some  of  us  today,  to  deny  the 
rights  of  the  people. But  here  again  it 
seems  wise  to  understand  thoroughly 
and  reckon  with  this  difficulty  rather  than 
to  pretend  it  is  not  there. 

In  drawing  up  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion bill,  the  New  York  commission  had 
to  face  both  of  these  difficulties,  and  the 
bill  we  recommended  was  our  way  of 
getting  around  them.  It  may  have  been 
good  or  bad  judgment  but  it  was  an  hon- 
est and  painstaking  effort. 

To  begin  with,  we  purposely  -left  out 
the  manufacturers  so  far  as  possible,  in 
the  belief  that  we  could  get  the  new  prin- 
ciple— limited  compensation  for  indus- 
trial injuries  based  not  on  negligence  but 
on  trade  risk — established  more  easily  in 
connection  with  industries  not  directly 
involved  in  interstate  competition  such  as 
railroading  and  building,  than  in  con- 
nection with  manufacture  where  the  ad- 
ditional cost  to  employers  would  be  an 
almost  insurmountable  argument  against 
it;  and  when  once  enacted  into  law  and 
"tried  out",  as  it  were,  we  believed  that 
the  principle  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion would  soon  become  generally  ac- 
cepted as  just  and  reasonable;  that  the 
new  system  would  be  found  to  entail  ad- 
vantages to  the  employer  which  would 
offset  its  additional  cost,  and  that  there- 
fore it  could  rapidly  be  extended  to  cover 
all  employment  in  which  accidents  com- 
monly occur. 

Second,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  proposed  measure :  without  going  in- 
to the  "reasons  why"  which  are  hard  to 
explain,  let  me  say  that  all  but  two  of  the 
lawyers  whom  we  consulted  told  us  that 
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a  general  compensation  act  covering 
every  accident  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment would  violate  both  the  state  and 
national  constitutions.  Instead  of  going 
ahead  and  pretending  we  could  not  see 
this  obstacle,  we  tried  to  find  a  way 
around  it.  Further  study  and  consulta- 
tion resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  a 
compensation  law  limited  to  obviously 
dangerous  employment  and  based  upon 
the  risk  inherent  in  the  employment, 
would  be  up- 
held, the  theory 
being  that 
since  the  state 
can,  if  it  likes, 
prohibit  a  dan- 
gerous enter- 
prise, it  can, 
a  fortiori,  ex- 
act certain  con- 
ditions fro  m 
those  under- 
taking  i  t — 
for  instance, 
that  they  shall 
insure  their 
employes 
against  the  risk 
involved.  The 
"risk  involv- 
ed," however, 
cannot  be 
made  to  cover 
every  accident 
possible  in  the 
course  of  that 
emp  1  o  y  ment 
but  only  those 
resulting  from 
i  t  s  inherent 
dangers.  Upon 

this  theory  our  bill  was  drawn. 
lieve  it  will  be  found  to  cover 
tically  all  serious  accidents  in  the  em- 
ployments to  which  it  applies.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  a  bad  injury  or  a  fatality 
in  railroading  or  construction  work,  for 
instance,  which  would  not  be  due  "in 
whole  or  in  part"  either  to  a  failure  of 
the  employer,  or  some  of  his  "officers, 
agents  or  employes,"  or  "to  a  necessary 
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I  be- 
prac- 


risk  or  danger  of  the  employment  or  one 
inherent  in  the  nature  thereof." 

To  sum  up  this  defence:  we  drew  the 
bill  so  that  it  should  apply  largely  to  em- 
ployers not  directly  competing  with  em- 
ployers in  other  states,  because  we  be- 
lieved that  by  thus  taking  away  the  one 
solid  economic  argument  of  the  opposi- 
tion we  could  get  the  bill  passed,  and  be- 
cause we  believed  that  to  get  in  the  enter- 
ing wedge  containing  the  new  principle 

was     the     i  m- 
•  portant      thing 

for  us  to  do — 
the  rest  would 
take  care  of  it- 
self;  and,  again, 
we  limited  the 
compensat  i  o  n 
principle  to  ob- 
viously danger- 
ous trades,  and 
to  accidents  due 
to  the  inherent 
risks  of  those 
trades,  in  order 
to  have  a  sound 
argument  for 
the  constitu- 
tionality of  the 
measure. 

As  might  be 
expected,  I  am 
an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  this 
com  pensation 
law  enacted  on 
the  recom- 
mendation  o  f 
the  New  York 
com  miss  ion. 
The  more  I 

think  about  it  the  surer  I  am  that  it  is 
right.  For,  as  I  see  it,  the  fundamentally 
important  step  in  this  reform  is  to 
establish  the  principle  that  the  risks  of 
trade,  borne  through  all  these  years  by 
the  workmen  alone,  should  in  all  wisdom 
and  justice  be  shared  by  the  employer ; 
and  our  bill,  limited  as  it  is,  if  enacted 
and  upheld  by  the  courts,  must  go  a  long 
way  toward  fixing  that  principle  in 
American  law. 
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On  Saturday  afternoon,  November  13, 
1909,  a  torch,  carelessly  exposed,  and  a 
bale  of  hay  started  a  fire  which  caused 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  mine  disasters 
in  industrial  history,  and  cost  the  lives 
of  Andrew  Dovin  and  257  fellow  work- 
men. Thrilling  rescues  by  a  heroic  band 
of  men  who  finally  perished  in  an  act  of 
supreme  sacrifice  and  heroism ;  sealing 
the  shaft  in  the  presence  of  an  ineffably 
pathetic  group  of  women  and  children ; 
the  recovery  of  revolting  human  shapes ; 
the  rescue  of  twenty-one  men  buried  alive 
for  eight  days — all  this  for  weeks  kept 
the  press  of  a  great  city,  indeed  of  the 
nation,  pulsing  with  stories  of  intensest 
human  interest.  The  pulpit  took  it  up, 
so  did  teachers  in  the  colleges.  The  im- 
agination and  sympathy  of  the  public 
were  profoundly  stirred.  More  was  writ- 
ten and  said,  thought  and  felt,  about 
Andrew  Dovin  and  his  comrades,  their 
wives  and  children,  than  perhaps  about 
any  equal  number  of  people  who  suf- 
fered a  disaster  while  pursuing  industrial 
duty.  This  publicity  acted  with  compel- 
ling and  persuasive  unction  upon  the  em- 
ploying company,  the  giving  public,  city 
councils  and  the  state  Legislature.  In 
this  conspicuous  respect,  the  wives  and 
children  of  Andrew  Dovin  and  his  fel- 
low victims  were  most  fortunate.  These 
men  died  a  congregate  death  in  a  dis- 
aster that  was  dramatic,  thrilling,  spec- 
tacular. 

On  Saturday,  November  14,  1908,  one 
year  before  this  disaster,  an  ambulance 
backed  up  to  No.  17  Bond  street,  the 
home  of  Abe.  Miller.  Abe  was  in  the  am- 
bulance. He  was  a  worker  in  a  steel 
mill.  Together  with  other  men,  he  was 
burned  in  handling  hot  metal,  receiv- 
ing injuries  which  resulted  in  his 
death.  The  only  newspaper  mention  of 
Abe's  case  was  a  three-line  statement  in 
a  list  of  accidents,  giving  his  name,  ad- 
dress and  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
company  settled  for  $500  and  promised 
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permanent  employment  to  Abe's  wife. 
She  went  to  work,  and  her  inadequate 
earnings  were  supplemented  by  charit- 
able relief.  The  circumstances  of  Abe's 
misfortune  are  fairly  typical  of  fifty 
other  fatal  accidents  of  which  informa- 
tion was  obtained  through  charitable  or- 
ganizations in  ten  of  the  largest  cities  of 
the  country. 

I  want  to  consider  the  information 
about  these  fifty  accidents,  which  oc- 
curred one  at  a  time  in  commonplace  ob- 
scurity, and  to  contrast  the  circumstances 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  these  men 
with  what  happened  in  the  way  of  com- 
pensation and  relief  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  Andrew  Dovin  and  forty-nine 
other  victims  of  the  Cherry  catastrophe. 
My  object  in  making  this  comparison,  as 
I  have  indicated  before,  is  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Cherry  victims  were 
studied  for  weeks  by  the  Red  Cross, 
miners'  unions,  city  councils,  the  Legis- 
lature, associations  of  business  men, 
magazine  writers,  charity  workers — in- 
deed the  whole  public.  What  should  be 
done  for  the  families  of  these  men  was 
deliberated  perhaps  more  fully  than  the 
Circumstances  of  any  other  equal  num- 
ber of  accident  cases  happening  in  years. 

The  schedules  sent  to  the  ten  societies 
called  for  the  following  information : 

i — Income  conditions  in  the  families  be- 
fore the  accident.  The  man's  age,  occupa- 
tion and  wages. 

2 — Nature  of  the  accident.  How  he  was 
killed.  Insurance,  if  any.  Gift  by  employer 
and  damages  recovered. 

3 — Conditions  in  the  family  after  the  ac- 
cident. The  vacant  chair.  Shrinkage  in  in- 
come. Kind  of  employment  secured  by  wife 
and  children.  The  new  adjustment. 

While  returns  were  made  in  100  cases, 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  fifty 
which  were  fatal.  The  families  of  these 
fifty  men,  having  obscure,  one-at-a-time 
accidents,  received  in  compensation 
$8,749 — $187  apiece.  The  fifty  Cherry 
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families  received  from  the  company 
$90,000 — $1,800  apiece. 

In  the  case  of  Cherry,  on  account  of 
the  publicity  and  activity  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  press,  business  associations, 
the  fifty  families  received  in  contribu- 
tions, from  the  Legislature,  miners' 
unions,  etc.,  $87,000,  making  a  total  of 
$177,000;  in  the  other,  the  families  re- 
ceived $8,749  plus  an  uncertain  and  in- 
definite amount  in  relief  and  pensions 
from  charity  societies,  and  a  still  more 
indeterminable  amount  from  institutions 
— nurseries,  hospitals,  etc.  The  follow- 
ing charts  represent  it  graphically — 
definite  in  the  case  of  Cherry,  because 
the  sums  are  definite.  In  the  case  of 
the  fifty  other  victims,  we  have  tried  to 
indicate  some  of  the  sources  of  help 
which  were  added  to  the  $8,749.1 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  more  in 
detail  to  the  information  gathered  from 
these  schedules,  to  consider  the  income 
in  the  families  before  the  accident,  the 
size  of  the  family,  ages  of  the  children 
and  the  way  they  made  their  new  adjust- 
ment. The  average  income  in  the  fifty 
fatal  cases  before  the  accident  wa? 
$668.47.  Twenty-four  occupations  were 
represented.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  average  income  is  a  little  high  and 
that  the  societies  arrived  at  the  annual 
income  by  multiplying  the  weekly  wage 
by  the  number  of  weeks  in  a  year,  con- 
sequently ,not  allowing  for  sickness,  shut- 
downs or  holidays.  The  present  average 
income,  after  an  average  period  of  a 
little  more  than  a  year  since  the  accident 
— the  wife  and  children  going  to  work, 
taking  boarders,  renting  rooms,  etc. — 
was  $238.80,  a  decrease  of  62.4  per  cent. 
The  average  number  in  the  family  was 
five — wife  and  four  children.  The 
average  age  of  the  children  was  eight 
years  and  two  months.  The  average 
age  of  the  fifty  men  killed  was  thirty- 
four  and  a  half  years.  In  the  fifty  other 
accidents  where  the  man  was  wholly  or 
partially  permanently  disabled,  the  re- 
covery was  $8,566— an  average  of 
$178.45  per  man.  The  average  income 
in  these  families  before  the  accident  was 
$700;  after  the  accident,  $255 — a  de- 
crease of  65  per  cent. 

'SfP   charts  on   pages  707  and   798. 


The  societies  were  asked  these  addi- 
tional questions : 

First,  to  state  the  amount  of  relief  given  or 
obtained  by  them  for  the  families. 

Second,  since  relief  societies  are  seldom 
able  to  give  adequate  relief,  they  were  asked 
what  they  would  consider  adequate  relief. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  we  could 
not  get  a  definite  measure  of  what  the 
societies  actually  gave  in  relief,  but  we 
got  a  more  definite  reply  to  the  second 
question,  namely,  what  would  be  con- 
sidered adequate  relief  in  these  families. 
The  average  estimate  was  $5.80  a  week 
for  each  family,  which  amounts  to 
$301.60  a  year.  This,  add  to  the  $238.80 
earned  by  the  wife  and  children,  tak- 
ing boarders,  etc.,  would  make  an  in- 
come of  $10.40  a  week  or  $504.40  a 
year.  Understand  that  this  was  simply 
an  estimate  of  what  would  be  adequate 
relief  and  not  what  the  family  got. 

At  Cherry,  the  question  was  discussed 
as  to  what  shrinkage  in  income  might 
legitimately  be  allowed  for  counting  out 
the  man's  expenses.  If  we  accept  $5.80 
as  an  adequate  allowance  to  supplement 
each  of  these  one-at-a-time  accident 
families,  increasing  the  income  to 
$539.60,  and  deduct  this  from  the  $644 
which  was  the  average  income  in  the 
fifty  families  before  the  accident,  it 
would  make  an  allowance  of  $104  a 
year  for  the  man,  or  only  about  a  sixth 
of  the  income,  on  his  account.  In  the 
discussions  of  the  Cherry  cases,  it  was 
thought  that  rather  more  than  one- fourth 
should  be  allowed  for  the  man.  This 
would  put  the  family  in  better  financial 
condition  than  when  the  man  was  alive. 

Chapin,  in  his  valuable  study,1  set 
$800  as  the  lowest  income  on  which  a 
family  could  maintain  a  proper  standard 
in  New  York  city.  However,  the  average 
income  of  the  working  man  is  much  less 
than  $800.  The  average  income  at  Cherry 
was  $600,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
set  at  $644  in  the  fifty  families  we  are 
studying. 

The  societies,  in  making  their  returns, 
did  not  indicate  during  how  many  years 
this  $5.80  a  week  should  run.  The 

'Standards     of     Living     Among     Workinemen's 

Families    in    New    York.     By    Robert    Colt    Chapin. 

Russell    Sage    Foundation    Publications.     By    mail 

of  TICK   SI-KVKY.   mr,  East   22d   St.,   New  York.  $2. 
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average  period  over  which  the  money 
contributed  to  the  Cherry  victims  will 
run  is  about  seven  years.  If  we  should 
accept  the  Cherry  standard  of  distribu- 
tion and  should  run  the  fifty  casual 
families  for  seven  years,  it  would  amount 
to  $2,111.20;  whereas,  the  Cherry 
families  will  receive  a  total  average  of 
$1,745  of  relief  contributed,  not  counting 
what  they  received  from  the  company. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  mini- 
mum compensation  for  death  should  be 
four  times  the  annual  earnings  of  the 
man,  and  that  this  should  be  paid  on 
a  percentage  basis  to  the  wife  and  to 
each  child  below  working  age.  In  case 
of  total  disability,  the  compensation 
should  be  more,  because  the  man  is 
robbed  of  ability  to  work  and  must  be 
maintained. 

A  car  inspector  lost  his  life  in  a  crib 
fire  at  Chicago  two  years  and  three 
months  ago.  He  left  a  wife  and  three 
children,  aged  seven,  four  and  two  years. 
He  earned  $750  a  year.  The  employer 
offered  $1,500  in  settlement  as  compen- 
sation. This  offer  was  not  accepted  and 
suit  was  begun  and  is  still  pending. 

Had  the  laws  of  the  following  coun- 
tries been  in  operation  in  Illinois  the 
family  would  have  received  aid  in  the 
amounts  given  below  in  the  form  of  an- 
nual pensions, — except  in  Great  Britain 
where  the  amount  is  a  lump  sum, — pro- 
vided the  widow  did  not  marry  and  all 
the  children  lived  to  working  age : 


'Austria  until  youngest  child  is  fif- 


teen 


France  until  youngest  child  is  fif- 
teen  

Germany  until  youngest  child  is  fif- 
teen   

Great  Britain — three  times  annual 
wage  

Hungary  until  youngest  child  is  six- 
teen   

Italy  purchase  of  annuities  until 
eighteen  

Norway  until  youngest  child  is  fif- 
teen   

Russia  until  youngest  child  is  fif- 
teen 


$4,268.23 
5,162.50 
5,062.50 
2,250.00 
5,615.06 
3.750.00 
4,268.23 
5,800.00 


In  most  of  the  countries  the  law  de- 
termines the  maximum  annual  earnings 
upon  which  the  percentage  of  compensa- 

Tomputatlons  are  based  on  information  in 
Bulletin  74  of  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 


tion  is  based.  This  maximum  ranges 
from  $321.60  in  Norway  to  $772.50  in 
Russia.  In  all  of  these  countries  the 
state  guarantees  payment.  In  all  cases 
of  fatal  accident  in  these  countries,  ex- 
cept Austria,  the  insurance  premiums 
are  carried  entirely  by  the  employer.  In 
Austria  the  employe  contributes  one- 
tenth  to  the  fund  and  the  employer  nine- 
tenths. 

Growing  out  of  the  study  of  these 
cases  there  are  certain  observations  to 
be  made.  The  compensation  to  the^  vic- 
tims of  fifty  fatal  accidents  ranged  from 
$3,000  to  nothing.  In  two  cases  $7,000 
each  was  awarded,  but  they  were  ap- 
pealed from  court  to  court  ana  the  vic- 
tims finally  got  nothing.  In  one  of  the 
permanent  disability  cases,  a  lower  court 
awarded  $22,500.  After  the  same  ex- 
hausting routine  of  going  from  court  to 
court,  the  case  was  thrown  out  and  this 
family  got  nothing. 

The  uncertainty  and  delay  had  a  most 
demoralizing  effect  both  morally  and 
physically.  Demoralization  and  general 
deterioration  were  returned  as  among 
the  social  consequences  in  many  of  these 
cases.  These  people  were  in  suspense, 
setting  their  expectations  on  sums  of 
money  that  would  make  them  indepen- 
dent, huge  fortunes  in  their  eyes,  and 
after  living  in  this  anticipation,  some- 
times adopting  a  scale  of  living  accord- 
ingly so  far  as  they  could,  they  werj 
finally  disappointed  and  got  nothing. 

Some  of  these  excessive  awards  were 
an  injustice  to  the  employer,  but  when 
they  were  reversed  and  .nothing  was  re- 
ceived, it  certainly  was  an  injustice  to 
the  employe,  and  all  the  time  this  sort 
of  thing  engenders  bad  feeling  between 
employer  and  employe. 

Another  thing  which  should  be  con- 
s;dered  in  this  connection  is  the  present 
wasteful  expenditure  in  our  method  of 
handling  these  matters.  George  M.  Gil- 
lette, of  Minnesota,  in  an  address  before 
the  Commercial  Association  of  Chicago, 
stated  that  the  manufacturing  and  busir 
ness  concerns  of  this  country  have  in  the 
last  five  years  paid  to  casualty  companies 
in  premiums  $95,000,000.  Less  than 
$45,000,000  has  gone  in  settlement  of 
damages,  and  again,  less  than  half  of 
this  $45,000,000  has  reached  injured  per- 
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sons,  going  in  lawyers'  fees,  court  costs, 
etc.,  making  not  more  than  twenty  per 
cent  or  thirty  per  cent  of  the  whole  sum, 
the  fellow  servant  and  contributory  neg- 
ligence doctrines  being  in  large  measure 
responsible  for  adverse  judgments. 

This  enormous  expense  has,  of  course, 
been  added  to  the  cost  of  the  manufac- 
tured product,  the  same  as  other  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  manufacture  of 
commodities.  The  community  has  not 
only  paid  this  $95,000,000,  but  it  has  in 
large  measure 
taken  care  of 
the  people  who 
were  injured 
and  of  their 
dependent 
families,  thus 
paying  the  bill 
twice.  If  this 
matter  could  be 
taken  from  the 
war  basis  on 
which  it  rests, 
and  could  be 
so  adjusted 
that  injured 
people  would 
receive  c  o  m- 
pensation  that 
was  just  and 
fair  for  their 
injuries,  and 
this  were  paid 
on  a  pension, 
basis  promptly 
when  the  fam- 
i  1  y  was  in 
greatest  need, 
and  if,  as 
would  happen, 
accidents  were  prevented  in  greater  de- 
gree than  they  are  at  present,  because 
insurance  would  be  affected  by  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  accidents, 
it  seems  altogether  likely  that  the 
money  which  employing  Concerns  are 
already  expending  would  go  a  long  way 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  just,  fair  and  ade- 
quate compensation. 

The  consequences  of  occupational 
diseases  are  just  as  disastrous  to  the 
family.  The  causes  are  more  subtle  and 
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elusive.  It  is  easy  to  determine  where 
and  how  a  man  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  an 
eye  or  his  head;  it  is  more  difficult  to 
determine  where  he  picked  up  tubercu- 
losis germs  or  just  when  and  how  bad 
sanitation,  poor  ventilation,  the  inhala- 
tion of  dust,  bad  working  conditions  gen- 
erally, wore  away  physical  resistance  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  physical  undoing. 
The  numbers  and  consequences  of 
these  preventable  occupational  diseases 
are  doubtless  greater  and  more  disastrous 

than  those  re- 
sulting from 
accident.  It  is 
i  n  t  r  i  nsically 
as  inappropri- 
ate that  char- 
ity, either  pri- 
vate or  public, 
should  be  re- 
lied upon  to 
take  these  con- 
sequences a  s 
for  the  same 
sources  to  un- 
d  e  r  t  a  k  e  the 
pensioning  o  f 
the  soldiers  of 
t  h  e  Mexican, 
Civil  or  Span- 
ish wars.  What 
the  victims  of 
these  accidents 
and  diseases 
want  i  s  just 
what  charity 
workers  would 
want  under 
similar  cir- 
c  u  mstances — 
that  a  1 1  pre- 
ventable accidents  and  preventable  dis- 
eases should  be  prevented ;  that  ac- 
cidents and  diseases  which  must  nec- 
essarily befall  in  the  course  of  in- 
dustrial service,  should  be  taken  care 
of,  broadly,  by  those  who  are  bene- 
fitted  by  that  service,  just  as  the  na- 
tion at  large  is  a  debtor  to  the  soldier 
who  sacrifices  health  or  life,  and  partici- 
pates as  a  nation  in  movements  of 
amelioration  for  him  and  those  dependent 
upon  him. 
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CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS    AND    THE 
ACCIDENT  PROBLEM 

FLORENCE  L.  LATTIMORE 
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Last  winter  in  New  York  a  well-to-do 
owner  of  a  factory  in  which  accidents 
were  frequent,  said :  "I  do  not  think 
the  wives  of  our  men  who  are  killed 
feel  the  need  of  greater  compensation. 
The  people  of  the  town  are  very 
kind  and  there  are  societies  that  take 
the  children.  This  gives  the  wife  a 
chance  to  rest  up,  to  work,  to  regain 
the  freedom  of  her  youth,  and  it  gives 
the  children  better  training  than  they 
would  have  at  home." 

This  story  reflects  the  attitude  of  a 
large  group  of  sympathetic  and  char- 
itably inclined  people.  We  have  not  yet 
seriously  considered  the  fact  that  the 
children's  institutions,  especially  those  of 
our  industrial  districts,  are  being  used 
as  a  form  of  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents.  But  institutions  are  so  used 
whenever  they  care  for  the  child  of  a 
breadwinner  killed  or  incapacitated  by 
trade  causes,  without  receiving  the  cost 
of  maintenance  from  the  child's  family, 
or  from  the  employers  of  labor. 

No  one  knows  the  number  of  children 
dependent  as  the  result  of  trade  accidents 
and  trade  diseases.  The  institutions 
cannot  tell  us  which  community  dangers 
are  proving  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
younger  generation  of  our  times.  Here 
and  there  certain  among  them  are  looking 
over  the  heads  of  their  institutional  pop- 
ulation to  see  what  forces  are  sending 
the  children  to  them,  but  in  the  main  they 
have  not  identified  themselves  with  the 
wave  of  social  research  at  present 
spreading  over  our  country. 

In  the  absence  of  special  inquiry  by 
those  who  receive  application  for  insti- 
tutional care  of  children,  we  find  that  the 
records  do  not  reveal  the  facts  necessary 
for  even  a  partial  discussion  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  institutions  to  the  acci- 
dent problem. 

It  is  interesting  to  surmise  what  the 
effect  would  be  upon  our  institutional 
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managers  and  our  charitable  public  if 
they  realized  that  the  public  and  private 
funds  in  the  charge  of  children's  institu- 
tions are  being  used  for  those  dependent, 
because  a  deserved  compensation  was  not 
given,  or  because  compensation  was 
seriously  inadequate,  or  because  compen- 
sation which  might  have  been  adequate, 
was  wasted  for  lack,  of  a  strong  friendly 
hand  at  the  time  of  need. 

Consider  the  challenge  in  such  groups 
of  facts  as  these  culled  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  In  1907,  526  men  were 
recorded  by  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  as 
having  been  killed  by  work-accidents  in 
the  district  and  the  local  hospitals  re- 
ceived over  2,000  men  injured  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  require  bed  care.  The 
number  killed  or  incapacitated  as  the 
result  of  trade  accidents  or  trade  diseases 
has  not  been  even  estimated. 

Now  for  the  second  group:  In  the 
same  year  a  constant  stream  of  3,000 
supposedly  normal  children  of  wage 
earners  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  flowed 
into  local  institutions  for  children;  they 
found  3,000  more  already  under  insti- 
tution roofs.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  wage  earners'  children  who 
were  cared  for  by  institutions  for  the 
blind,  deaf,  crippled,  feeble-minded  or 
delinquent — those  for  whom  reasons 
other  than  broken  homes  may  have 
made  institutional  care  necessary. 

What  is  the  relation  between  these  two- 
groups  of  facts?  What  constructive 
program  should  the  children's  agencies 
adopt  in  regard  to  them? 

As  a  partial  answer,  we  may  refer  to 
a  limited  case  study  of  the  dependence 
of  institutional  children  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  undertaken  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  in  1908.  This  was  not  pri- 
marily to  trace  child  dependence  due  to 
work  causes,  but  a  general  investigation 
of  the  families  of  530  children  cared  for 
by  five  representative  institutions.  Four 
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were  Protestant  and  one  was  Catholic; 
one  restricted  its  work  to  boys,  one  to 
girls;  three  were  coeducational.. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
institutions  were  in  the  heart  of  an  in- 
dustrial center  in  which  disasters  from 
trade  accidents,  typhoid  fever  and  tuber- 
culosis were  every  day  affairs,  and  that 
the  managers  were  constantly  turning 
away  applicants  for  lack  of  room,  no 
records  were  kept  that  told  the  percent- 
age of  normal  boys  and  girls  who  were 
made  dependent  from  one  or  another  of 
these  causes.  The  usual  entries  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  father  was  dead,  that 
the  mother  was  dead,  that  both  parents 
were  dead,  or  ill,  or  just  poor.  Desertion 
was  frequently  mentioned.  The  530 
cases  investigated  were  selected  indis- 
criminately without  reference  to  the 
reasons  for  dependence  given  by  the  in- 
stitutional authorities.  They  involved 
250  families  in  67  of  which  histories  of 
trade  accidents  or  trade  diseases  were 
discovered. 

The  occupations  in  which  the  accidents 
occurred  were  representative  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  district  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  eight  groups:  bakeries, 
building  trades,  miscellaneous  factories, 
mills  and  machine  shops,  coal  mines,  rail- 
road ways,  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies and  miscellaneous  trades.  The  re- 
sults of  the  injuries  were  as  follows: 

Fathers. 

1.  Accident    or    trade    diseases    resulting    In 

death     , 24 

2.  Permanent   Injuries   not   resulting   In   death 

but 

(a)  Wholly    Incapacitating    2 

(b)  Resulting   In   some   permanent   Incon- 
venience but  not  wholly  Incapacitating       8 

(c)  Permanent  Injuries   to  hand,   not   in- 
capacitating     '. 7 

3.  Temporary    injuries    24 

4.  Unobtainable     1 


Total «6 

An  indication  that  these  families  did 
rot  naturally  belong  to  the  dependent 
classes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  fathers,  83  per  cent,  were  Ameri- 
can born  and  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the 
time  their  children  became  dependent. 
The  institutions  were  not  restricted  to 
any  one  nationality,  but  the  presence  of 
a  large  Polish  institution  in  the  commu- 
nity may  be  somewhat  responsible  for 
the  small  percentage  of  the  foreign-born 
in  our  group. 


We  now  come  to  the  question  as  to 
how  large  a  factor  these  accidents  and 
diseases  were  in  the  dependence  of  the 
165  institutional  children  involved  in  the 
66  families  under  discussion.  In  at- 
tempting to  settle  this  question,  one 
comes,  of  necessity,  against  certain 
border  line  cases,  in  which  so  many  de- 
structive factors  have  entered  that  one 
cannot  tell  just  what  part  in  the  down- 
fall the  trade  histories  played.  In  22 
per  cent  of  the  66  families  with  records 
of  trade  accidents  and  trade  diseases  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  accidents  or  dis- 
eases had  any  connection  with  the  forces 
that  precipitated  the  children  into  the  in- 
stitutions. In  33  per  cent  accidents  and 
diseases  are  found  to  be  factors  in  child 
dependence,  but  family  troubles,  lack  of 
thrift  and  other  human  waywardness  so 
complicate  the  situation,  that  one  is  not 
justified  in  stating  that  dependence  was 
due  to  trade  causes.  In  45  per  cent,  how- 
ever, dependence  appears  to  have  been 
due  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  trade  causes. 
This  45  per  cent  includes  seventy-five 
children.  We  find,  therefore,  that  out  of 
the  total  530  children  covered  by  our 
little  investigation,  the  dependence  of  ex- 
actly 14  per  cent  may  be  definitely  traced 
to  trade  accidents  and  trade  diseases. 

It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  some  of  these 
families  might  have  failed  to  hold  their 
own  without  the  complication  of  trade 
causes.  Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  fath- 
ers had  an  earning  capacity  of  $15  a  week 
or  under.  According  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  this  amount  was  enough  to  float 
a  family  only  so  long  as  no  emergencies 
were  encountered.  We  may,  therefore, 
look  upon  these  >  cases  as  being  on  the 
danger  line.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  in  54  per  cent  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  breadwinner  was  from  $15  to  $35 
a  week.  Tn  23  per  cent  the  earning  ca- 
pacity could  not  be  learned,  but  there  are 
no  indications  that  it  was  unusually  low. 

Tt  was  sometimes  impossible  to  gain 
information  regarding  benefits,  com- 
pensation and  relief  received  by  the  fam- 
ily. We  learned  that  62  per  cent  of  the 
fathers  had  at  some  time  during  their 
lives  been  connected  with  protective  so- 
cieties;  that  32  per  cent  had  not  been 
protected,  and  in  6  per  cent  data  were  not 
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obtainable.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to 
discover,  only  8  of  the  24  families  whose 
breadwinners  were  killed,  received  any 
compensation  whatever  from  the  em- 
ployer. 

At  the  time  these  cases  applied  to  the 
institutions  there  was  no  association  of 
charities  in  Pittsburgh.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  learn  the  full  extent  of  aid  given 
by  relief  societies  and  churches,  but  such 
help  appears  to  have  been  practically 
negligible  in  quantity  and  inadequate  to 
support  a  strong  program  for  the  family 
in  need. 

The  sudden  loss  of  the  wage  earner 
produced  such  confusion  among  the  sur- 
vivors that  they  could  not  always  recall 
definitely  what  had  occurred  during  the 
first  days  of  shock.  Some  of  these  moth- 
ers seemed  like  rudderless  ships,  floating 
on  a  sea  of  chance,  and  the  particular 
cases  under  discussion  show,  above  all 
else,  a  need  for  such  friendship  and  di- 
rection as  a  resourceful  association  of 
charities  is  prepared  to  give.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this,  institutions  were  looked 
upon  as  harbors  of  safety  for  the  chil- 
dren at  least. 

The  75  children  in  whose  dependence 
industrial  accidents  were  leading  factors, 
spent  an  aggregate  number  of  208 
years  in  institutions — something  over  two 
centuries — at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$24,500  from  the  institution  funds.  In 
other  words,  we  actually  found  that  an 
average  of  $818  was  spent  upon  each  of 
these  families  in  the  form  of  institutional 
life  for  their  little  children,  without  the 
expenditure  of  one  penny  towards  pre- 
serving the  family  home.  Was  such  ex- 
expenditure  justified  by  the  results? 

Suppose  we  take  up  a  few  cases  to  il- 
lustrate what  actually  happened  to  some 
of  our  family  groups  when  institutional 
care  was  given  for  children  dependent  as 
a  direct  result  of  trade  accidents  or 
trade  diseases. 

For  instance,  here  are  4  children  who  have 
been  given  8  years  of  i  nstitutional  care 
and  are  entered  upon  the  records  as 
"deserted  by  father."  A  study  of  the  case 
shows  that  this  father,  bright  and  industrious, 
began  to  work  at  the  age  of  12.  He  became 
a  steam  hammerman  in  a  mill,  and  thriftily 
supported  his  wife  and  4  children  until  he 
suffered  a  trade  accident  in  which  he  lost 
one  eye  and  was  generally  injured.  The 


company  sent  him  to  a  hospital  where  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  save  the  other  eye.  He 
was  out  of  the  shop  about  4  months  after 
this  accident,  and  when  he  went  back  his 
wages  were  reduced  from  $2.50  to  $2  a  day 
because  of  his  infirmity.  He  was  given  no 
recognition  on  an  accident  claim.  The  men 
in  his  shop  took  up  a  collection  for  him.  As 
time  went  on  he  seemed  to  lose  courage  and, 
although  advised  to  sue  the  company,  he  did 
not  do  so  because  he  was  pessimistic  about 
winning.  This  accident  occurred  in  1901,  and! 
his  wife  said  he  was  never  the  same  man 
afterwards.  His  mind  became  affected,  he  be- 
gan to  drink  heavily  and  was  irritable  at 
home.  Then  he  commenced  to  work  irregular- 
ly, and  his  wife  had  to  take  in  washing  to  help 
support  the  family.  He  finally  left  Pitts- 
burgh for  West  Virginia,  and  after  a  time 
his  family  joined  him.  He  had  another  ac- 
cident in  which  he  nearly  lost  his  hand  and 
was  again  laid  up.  After  this,  he  went  to  an- 
other city  where  an  arm  was  broken  while  he 
was  working  in  a  machine  shop,  and  he  was 
laid  up  for  3  months.  The  company  gave  him 
no  help,  but  the  men  chipped  in  every  pay 
day  and  gave  his  wife  all  the  money  that 
she  had  for  current  expenses.  She  said  this 
would  not  have  tided  them  over  if  she  had 
not  saved  $35  out  of  money  her  husband  had 
given  her  with  which  to  buy  wood.  Instead  of 
buying  it  she  had  gathered  it  along  railroad 
tracks  without  her  husband's  knowledge. 

The  next  accident  occurred  in  another  tool 
shop,  where  the  man's  right  leg  was  broken 
in  two  places  by  metal  that  fell  on  him  and 
practically  buried  him.  His  injuries  were  so 
serious  as  to  keep  him  out  of  work  for  5 
months.  His  wife  supported  the  family  by 
keeping  14  boarders.  His  fellow  workers 
made  up  one  collection  at  this  time,  but  the 
company  did  nothing.  The  wife  said  she  be- 
came so  discouraged  with  all  these  disasters 
and  her  husband's  increasingly  bad  temper,  that 
she  told  him  to  leave  and  she  would  take  care 
of  the  four  children.  He  then  went  to 
Oklahoma,  where  he  is  a  hammer  driver 
and  blacksmith,  earning  good  wages,  but  he 
does  not  send  any  money  home. 

The  wife  then  gave  up  the  boarders  and 
went  out  by  the  day,  working  for  a  glass 
company.  Here  the  end  of  one  index  finger 
was  taken  off  on  a  press.  Being  a  very 
plucky  woman  she  missed  only  a  few  days' 
work,  but  her  hand  troubled  her  for  about  a 
year  as  the  bone  had  been  seriously  injured. 
She  was  then  given  work  at  a  machine  which 
could  be  operated  with  one  hand,  was  paid  by 
the  piece,  but  was  able  to  make  only  $i  a 
day  with  the  one  hand,  while  she  had  pre- 
viously made  $1.80  with  two.  Soon  after 
this  some  new  machinery  was  introduced 
which  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  earn 
even  a  dollar  a  day  and  she  had  to  stop. 
While  operating  the  one  hand  machine,  she 
was  obliged  to  stand  with  her  weight  on  one 
foot,  and  one  side  became  so  strained  that 
she  had  to  put  the  children  in  an  institution 
and  go  to  her  mother's  home  to  rest.  Here 
the  institution  could  have  saved  the  day,  but 
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it  failed  to  see  its  opportunity.  The  mother 
afterwards  went  to  work  again  in  a  pickle 
factory  for  $1.25  a  day,  but  out  of  this  she 
had  to  buy  her  own  caps  and  uniforms  and 
pay  for  a  locker  in  which  to  keep  her  clothes. 
This  did  not  leave  her  enough  to  live  on, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  position. 
She  then  worked  for  an  electric  company, 
which'  soon  failed  and  she  was  unable  to  col- 
lect her  wages.  After  another  discouraging 
period  she  took  a  position  as  waitress,  but  her 
health  interfered  with  keeping  this  position. 
In  despair  at  the  situation,  she  used  a  little 
money,  saved  while  working  in  restaurants, 
to  open  a  rooming  house  in  an  undesirable 
portion  of  the  city,  and  from  being  an  in- 
dustrious and  brave  woman,  a  happy  house- 
wife and  faithful  mother,  she  has  become — 
at  the  age  of  thirty — a  woman  of  doubtful 
reputation  to  whom  the  institutional  author- 
ities feel  her  children  should  not  be  returned. 

This  case  had  cost  the  institution  at 
least  $1,000.  Was  the  expenditure  jus- 
tified? 

Should  an  institution  be  given  as  a 
solution  lor  a  case  like  the  following : 

Here  are  4  children  being  cared  for  by  an 
institution  free  of  charge.  The  father,  a  man 
of  irreproachable  character,  devoted  to  his 
children,  operated  a  punch  press  machine  at 
an  average  wage  of  $15  a  week.  In  1906  his 
wife  died,  and  he  employed  a  housekeeper  in 
order  to  preserve  the  family  group.  While 
operating  the  machine,  soon  after  he  estab- 
lished his  home  on  this  basis,  he  crushed  the 
end  of  the  index  finger  on  his  right  hand, 
'ihe  company's  physician  took  off  the  finger 
at  the  first  joint  and  dressed  the  wound. 
Blood  poisoning  set  in,  and  the  company  sent 
another  physician  to  take  off  the  second 
joint.  This  second  physician  states  his  belief 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  first 
operation  was  performed  caused  the  poison- 
ing. Still  another  amputation  was  nec- 
essary to  save  the  hand,  and  the  man 
was  laid  off  for  two  and  a  half  months 
because  of  the  accident,  but  received  no  com- 
pensation except  the  physician's  services. 
This  interruption  threw  him  out  of  the  regu- 
lar ranks,  and  when  he  went  back  to  the  shop 
he  was  only  allowed  to  do  spare  work  at 
night  for  $8  a  week.  This  did  not  pay  his 
expenses  and  so,  after  a  brave  struggle,  he 
broke  up  his  home,  and  put  the  children  in  an 
institution. 

When  asked  if  he  thought  he  was  to  blame 
for  the  accident,  he  said  he  thought  he  must 
have  made  some  wrong  move  in  operating 
the  machine.  It  was  a  foot  press  machine, 
making  a  series  of  54  punches  before  begin- 
ning over  again.  He  believes  he  lost  count 
of  the  punches  and  thought  he  had  made  54 
when  he  had  made  only  53.  Feeling  himself 
to  blame  for  the  accident,  he  had  not  taken 
steps  to  secure  compensation  from  the  com- 
pany. Both  he  and  the  children  are  waiting 


for  the  time  when  he  can  afford  to  have  them 
at   home  again. 

The  institution  has  spent  $900  in  car- 
ing for  these  children. 

The  institutions  involved  in  these  cases 
and  in  others  like  them,  felt  that  they 
were  discharging  their  responsibilities  by 
merely  assuming  care  of  the  children.  In 
the  cases  cited,  however,  the  real  needs 
of  the  parents  and  of  the  children  were 
not  recognized,  and  money  which  might 
have  been  spent  in  forms  of  constructive 
work,  was  absorbed  in  institutional  food, 
clothing  and  shelter. 

Here  is  another  suggestive  case,  a  case 
of  trade  disease  treated  by  a  relief  agency 
first  and  by  a  children's  institution  after- 
wards : 

A  strong,  willing  young  workman  and  a 
good  father  to  his  two  sons,  was  a  shearman 
earning  about  $3  a  day  in  a  steel  plant.  Work 
became  scarce  and  he  was  obliged  to  take 
a  job  that  paid  but  $i  a  day;  In  a  desperate 
effort  to  increase  his  income,  he  took  a  po- 
sition as  galvanizer  at  a  daily  wage  of  $3.50. 
In  two  years  he  was  suffering  from  acid 
poisoning,  and  his  wife  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  give  up  this  work  and  find  something 
else.  He  told  her,  however,  that  the  manager 
of  the  plant  said  that  when  a  workman  there 
was  once  poisoned  with  acid  there  was  no 
hope  for  recovery  and  that  he  might  as  well 
go  on  in  the  plant  until  he  died.  He  did  die 
one  year  later  after  extreme  suffering.  The 
pickler  in  the  acid  department  was  buried 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  foreman 
died  two  months  later,  both  of  the  same 
trouble.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his 
work  was  irregular  and  his  average  earning 
amounted  to  about  $10.50  a  week.  His  in- 
surance in  the  Prudential  paid  the  burial  ex- 
penses, but  there  was  no  other  money  for 
his  wife  to  fall  back  upon.  She  kept  the 
children  with  her  for  a  few  months  after 
their  father's  death,  and  received  a  weekly 
allowance  of  two  loaves  of  bread,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  one-quarter  pound  of  tea,  one  quart 
of  beans  and  a  cake  of  soap  from  a  relief 
society.  However,  this  was  not  enough  to 
save  the  home  and  the  children  were  put 
into  an  institution.  The  mother  then  went  out 
by  the  day  sewing.  She  could  not  earn  more 
than  $6  a  week  and  was  unable  to  pay  more 
than  a  few  dollars  towards  the  support  of 
her  children  in  the  institution.  It  would 
have  been  no  more  expensive  to  charity  to 
provide  adequate  relief  in  the  home,  and  so 
preserve  the  family  circle. 

The  need  for  friendly  help  to  prevent 
dependence  in  the  families  to  whom  com- 
pensation is  made  by  the  employer,  is 
sharply  brought  but  by  the  story  of 
Mrs.  D.: 
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She  and  her  husband,  both  people  of  ex- 
cellent reputation,  lived  together  in  compara- 
tive comfort  until  the  husband  was  killed 
in  1904.  He  had  formerly  been  a  structural 
ironworker,  earning  $18  a  week.  Me  entered 
a  steel  mill  and  for  a  time  worked  as  an 
electrician  and  machinist.  He  had  been  with 
the  company  about  four  months  when  he  was 
asked  to  repair  an  electric  crane.  After  he 
had  climbed  up  and  crept  under  the  crane 
to  do  the  work,  someone,  not  knowing  he 
was  there,  started  the  machinery,  and  he  was 
injured  in  such  a  way  that  he  died  within 
two  hours.  It  was  said  at  the  plant  that  it 
could  not  be  learned  whether  or  not  he  had 
told  anyone  he  was  going  under  the  crane 
as  he  was  unable  to  speak  after  the  injury. 
Through  the  efforts  of  friends,  Mrs.  D,  was 
paid  $500  in  cash  by  the  company,  and  $25 
a  month  for  three  years  by  the  Carnegie  Re- 
lief Fund,  a  total  of  $1,400.  Mr.  D.  had 
been  insured  in  the  Metropolitan  for  $1,000 
and  this  was  paid  to  his  wife. 

With  the  little  capital  thus  afforded  her, 
Mrs.  D.  tried  to  conduct  a  small  store,  but 
said  that  in  this  experience  she  only  leirned 
how  quickly  it  is  possible  to  lose  one's  money. 
She  was  then  obliged  to  place  her  eldest 
daughter  with  an  aunt  as  domestic  and  her 
three  other  children  in  institutions  while 
she  went  out  as  housekeeper.  She  was  very 
much  discouraged  about  her  children  and  her- 
self. There  are  no  relatives  who  are  able 
to  relieve  her  of  any  of  her  burdens.  She 
has  recently  taken  a  clerkship  in  a  department 
store  where  she  is  paid  $6  a  week,  and  she 
has  taken  her  sons  out  of  the  institution  so 
she  can  make  a  home  for  them.  One  is 
earning  $3  a  week  as  office  boy.  Unfortunate- 
ly she  is  not  regularly  employed,  and  her 
health  has  been  much  impaired  by  the  strain 
under  which  she  has  lived.  In  an  attempt 
to  find  a  house  within  her  means,  she  has 
had  to  take  one  in  an  undesirable  neighbor- 
hood, facing  the  railroad  tracks,  and  the 
trains  thunder  past  almost  at  her  doorstep. 
Here  she  is  trying  to  make  a  home  to  which 
the  little  girl  may  come. 

Another  type  of  case  with  which  the 
children's  institutions  are  dealing  is  that 
in  which  disability  is  not  technically  due 
to  trade  accident,  but  in  which  the  bread- 
winner breaks  down  under  trade  condi- 
tions and  the  children  become  unneces- 
sarily dependent.  This  type  may  be 
briefly  illustrated  by  the  L.  family: 

Mr.  L.  worked  in  a  pottery  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  and  his  wife  were  thrifty,  somewhat 
quarrelsome  Germans,  who  got  along  very 
well  with  their  seven  children.  Mr.  L's  work 
in  the  pottery  consisted  in  lifting  plumbago 
pots,  weighing  about  35  pounds,  from  the 
machine  in  which  they  were  made,  to  a  rack. 
In  the  language  of  the  shop,  he  "racked  pots 
from  the  jiggerhead."  He  also  had  to  carry 
pots  on  wooden  trays,  which  he  balanced  on 
his  hip,  and  handed  down  to  the  men 


working  at  the  kiln.  After  nine  years  of  this, 
he  complained  of  rheumatism,  gave  up  his 
work  and  was  sent  to  the  poorhouse.  Four 
of  his  children  were  put  in  institutions  and 
his  wife  struggled  along  with  her  cow, 
a  few  chickefis  and  some  help  from  the  older 
sor.s.  The  L.  children  had  already  spent  an 
aggregate  of  some  twenty-one  years  in  this  in- 
stitution when  our  investigation  was  made. 
Mr.  L.  was  seen — a  man  of  forty-six  years  on 
crutches,  in  constant  pain,  and  profoundly 
depressed  as  the  result  of  his  nine  years  of 
idleness  in  the  poorhouse.  He  had  never  had 
a  thorough  physical  examination,  and  at  a 
cost  of  $2  and  two  hours  we  discovered  that 
the  real  source  of  his  disability  was  a  dis- 
located hip,  caused  by  his  work  in  the  pot- 
tery. Had  this  matter  been  attended  to  by 
those  to  whom  the  application  was  made  at 
the  institution,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
family  would  not  have  fallen  below  the  pov- 
erty Hne  and  that  their  home  would  have 
been  preserved.  The  failure  to  study  this 
case  at  the  start  has  cost  the  institution  some 
$2,300  to  date,  wasted  the  best  part  of  the 
man's  life  and  broken  the  family  circle.  Un- 
der constant  treatment,  he  has  been  so  im- 
proved that  he  has  discarded  his  crutches 
ard  is  soon  to  be  helped  to  learn  a  new  trade. 
The  chances  are  that,  under  careful  super- 
vision, this  family  will  be  restored  to  inde- 
pendence after  g  years'  delay. 

These  cases  indicate  that  the  relation 
between  children's  institutions  and  the 
accident  problem  calls  for  thorough  dis- 
cussion. Constructive  social  movements 
should  recognize  that  children's  institu- 
tions and  agencies  are  gold  mines  of 
timely  and  essential  data  needed  quite  as 
much  by  our  industrial  communities  as 
bv  the  institutions  themselves.  Every 
children's  agency  is  a  laboratory  for  so- 
cial research. 

Some  few  of  the  children's  institutions 
and  agencies  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  child  is  first  of  all  to  be  studied  as 
an  organic  part  of  the  family  group; 
also,  that  those  in  charge  of  these  in- 
stitutions must  establish  closest  co-opera- 
tion with  other  social  forces,  which  are 
in  position  to  make  a  clear  diagnosis  of 
oach  case  before  institutional  care  is  of- 
fered as  a  panacea. 

If  the  dependent  child  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  an  organic  part  of  the  family 
group,  the  institutions  and  other  chil- 
dren's agencies  must  be  considered  as 
organic  parts  of  our  growing  families  of 
social  movements ;  they  should  not  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  same  predicament  as 
the  traditional  orphan — that  is,  an  iso- 
lated unit  without  familv  ties. 
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Recent  advances  in  the  cost  of  living 
have  given  emphasis  to  the  problem  of 
making  both  ends  meet.  Into  the  acute 
difficulties  of  the  present  situation  I  do 
not  propose  to  enter,  but  rather  to  raise 
the  question  how  far  these  difficulties  are 
chronic,  how  far,  in  ordinary  times, 
wages  suffice  to  provide  the  workers  with 
what  they  must  have  to  live  as  men. 
How  near  are  we  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  England  in  1889,  when  Charles  Booth 
estimated  that  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  London  were  living  in  poverty  ? 
Is  it  true  for  certain  industries,  if  not 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  that  the  pre- 
vailing wage  is  insufficient  to  maintain 
even  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  wage 
earner  and  his  family? 

It  is  time  this  question  was  seriously 
studied,  and  the  way  to  study  it  is  to 
look  at  wage  statistics  in  the  light  of 
family  budgets,  and  to  make  this  com- 
parison for  each  industry  in  its  own  lo- 
cality. We  have  abundant  data  as  to 
wages,  arranged  by  industries  and  lo- 
calities. Unfortunately  our  information 
as  to  family  budgets  is  much  less  com- 
plete, and  much  that  we  have  is  com- 
bined in  averages  without  regard  to  dif- 
ferences of  occupation  and  location. 
There  is  needed  an  intensive  study  of 
family  living,  so  as  to  bring  out,  first,  the 
elements  of  the  standard  for  the  given 
occupation  and  place ;  second,  the  cost  of 
these  elements;  third,  the  effect  upon 
men,  women,  and  children  of  working 
and  living  under  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  occupational  standard.  As  in- 
dicating what  could  be  learned  by  such  a 
study,  I  will  give  a  few  examples  based 
upon  the  best  data  accessible,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied  if  these  surface  indications 
can  be  so  presented  as  to  impress  the  de- 
sirability of  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion. 

COAL  MINERS  OF  ILLINOIS 

Next  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  produc- 
tion  of   bituminous   coal  stands   Illinois 
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which,  in  1902,  produced  10.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  output  of  the  country.  In 
her  coal  mines  were  employed,  in  1907, 
45,498  miners.  The  average  annual 
earnings  of  these  miners  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $549.37  (Coal  Report  of 
Illinois  Labor  Bureau  for  1907,  p.  96). 
This  amount  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  average  daily  earnings  by  the  average 
number  of  days  worked,  so  that  earnings 
are  not  exaggerated  through  failure  to 
allow  for  idle  time.  We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  ask  how  far  $550  will  go  in 
support  of  the  miner  and  his  family  in 
the  little  mining  town  on  the  prairie. 

As  a  starting-point,  let  us  apply  to  a 
wage  of  $550  the  percentages  according 
to  which  are  apportioned  the  expendi- 
tures of  certain  foreign-born  families  in 
the  north  central  states,  as  given  in  the 
eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor.  Taking  the 
group  of  190  foreign-born  families  hav- 
ing three  children,  with  an  average  total 
expenditure  of  $622.44  (?•  575)  and  ap- 
plying to  our  average  miner's  wage  of 
$549.37  the  percentages  given  for  these 
families,  we  obtain  the  following  results : 


Rent     

Fuel     and    Light. 

Clothing     

Food     

Sundries     . 


Per  cent. 
15.20 
6.53 
13.05 
47.38 
17.84 

100.00 


Amount. 

$83.50 
35.21 
71.69 

260.30 
93.67 

$549.37 


Now  this  is  a  very  rough  guess  at  the 
apportionment  of  a  miner's  income,  but 
let  us  see  what  it  means  in  comfort  and 
luxuries.  Eighty-three  dollars  a  year  for 
rent  ($7  a  month)  means,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  one  familiar  with  local 
conditions,  a  frame  cottage  of  three  or 
four  rooms,  perhaps  painted,  perhaps 
with  a  little  garden  plot.  For  $10  a 
month  our  miner  is  more  likely  than  for 
$7  to  have  four  rooms  and  to  be  sure 
of  paint  and  garden  plot.  Thirty-five  dol- 
lars is  probably  $15  or  $20  too  much  to 
allow  for  fuel  and  light,  for  he  gets  his 
coal  from  the  company  for  from  $2.25 
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to  $2.50  a  ton.  For  $72  a  year  the  miner 
can  provide  overalls  for  himself,  calico 
dresses  for  his  wife  and  daughters,  and 
shoes  for  the  family.  It  is  difficult  to 
figure  out  that  he  can  go  very  far  be- 
yond this  in  the  matter  of  clothing.  To 
provide  food  he  will  have  need  to  add 
to  the  allowance  of  $260  the  $15  that  he 
saves  on  fuel  and  to  raise  all  the  onions 
and  beans  that  he  can  in  his  garden  patch 
if  he  is  to  keep  up  with  the  advance  of 
food  prices. 
The  original 
$260.30  figures 
out  about  20 
cents  per  man 
per  day  for  a 
normal  family 
of  five  persons, 
a  sum  below 
Professor  At- 
water's  e  s  t  i- 
mate  of  23-25 
cents  for  food 
in  New  York 
in  1897  (U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture, B  u  1- 
letin  of  Experi- 
ment Stations 
No.  116,  pp. 

74,75)-  Food 
prices  are  low- 
er in  Illinois 
than  in  New 
York,  but  it  is 
safe  to  assume 
that  the  differ- 
ence is  offset 
by  the  increase 
everywhere  in 
food  prices  in 
1907  as  compared  with  1897,  an  increase 
Amounting,  according  to  the  index  num- 
bers of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  La- 
bor, to  25  per  cent  (Bulletin  No.  77, 
page  185).  The  item  of  $98.79  for  sun- 
dries seems  large  until  we  remember  that 
out  of  this  sum  must  be  provided  insur- 
ance, expenditures  due  to  sickness  and 
death,  contributions  to  church  and  labor 
union,  payments  for  furniture,  amuse- 
ments, education,  and  personal  indul- 
gences such  as  liquor  and  tobacco.  A 
compilation  of  actual  budgets  is  needed 
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to  verify  the  results  of  our  provisional 
estimates,  and  final  judgment  may  well 
be  suspended  until  we  have  such  an  in- 
vestigation, but  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
by  any  apportionment  of  a  sum  no  larger 
than  $550  an  Illinois  coal-miner  can  pro- 
vide for  his  family  the  essentials  of  civil- 
ized existence. 

THE  MEAT  PACKING  INDUSTRY 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  in 
1905  found  26,- 
683  wage  earn- 
'ers  employed  in 
s  1  a  u  ghtering 
and  meat-pack- 
ing in  Illinois. 
22,391  of  them 
were  in  Chica- 
go and  19,857 
of  the  22,391 
in  Chicago 
were  men  over 
1 6  years  of  age 
(Bulletin  No. 
52,  p.  44).  The 
census  bulletin 
gives  us  infor- 
mation as  to 
two  essential 
points,  wages 
and  employ- 
ment. Of  the 
males  over  16, 
40  per  cent 
were  receiving 
under  $10  a 
week  and  62.8 
per  cent  were 
receiving  under 
$12  a  week. 
The  showing 

is  no  better  as  to  the  regularity  of  em- 
ployment. The  average  number  em- 
ployed (males  over  16)  ranges  from 
28,104  in  December  to  14,825  in  July  and 
15,137  in  August;  that  is,  nearly  every 
other  employe  is  laid  off  for  two  months 
of  the  twelve.  A  ten-dollar  weekly  wage, 
on  this  basis,  disregarding  unemployment 
due  to  other  causes,  is  as  likely  to  bring 
in  $440  a  year  as  $520,  a  twelve-dollar 
wage  may  mean  $528  instead  of  $624. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
men  over  16  earn  less  than  $500  a  year. 
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Now,  unless  this  40  per  cent  are  unmar- 
ried lads,  a  large  part  of  the  families  de- 
pendent upon  the  packing  house  indus- 
try are  living  on  an  assured  wage  of  less 
than  $500  a  year.  Can  working  efficiency 
be  maintained  in  Chicago  on  any  such 
sum?  For  lack  of  better  data,  which 
investigations  now  in  progress  will  one 
day,  we  hope,  furnish  us,  I  fall  back  on 
the  average  of  380  families,  each  with 
three  children,  and  with  incomes  between 
$500  and  $600  a  year,  reported  in  the 
eighteenth  annual  report  of  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  (p.  584).  Applying 
to  an  income  of  $500  the  percentages 
therein  given,  we  have  the  following : 


Rent     

Fuel  and  Light 

Clothing     

Food 

Sundries     


Per  cent. 
17.93 
6.10 
12.27 
47.95 
15.75 

100.00 


Amount. 

$89.65 
30.50 
61.35 

239.75 
78.75 

$500.00 


A  moment's  inspection  will  show  that 
$7.50  a  month  for  rent  will  not  suffice  in 
Chicago;  $10  a  month,  or  $120  a  year, 
is  the  least  that  can  be  thought  of.  But 
where  is  the  other  $30  coming  from? 
Not,  assuredly,  from  the  $30  allowed  for 
fuel  and  light,  nor  from  the  $60  assigned 
to  clothing.  The  food  expenditure 
amounts  to  but  18.8  cents  per  man  per  day 
as  it  is.  To  bring  the  food  allowance  up 
to  22  cents  (the  minimum  calculated  for 
New  York  in  1907),  would  require  $40 
more.  For  all  other  purposes — the  care 
of  the  sick,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the 
renewal  of  household  equipment,  dues 
to  church  or  union, — the  sum  of  $78.75 
would  suffice  only  in  an  exceptionally 
fortunate  year.  The  40  per  cent  of 
packing-house  men  who  receive  less  than 
$500  a  year  cannot,  then,  expect  to  sup- 
port a  family  on  their  earnings.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  see  how  those  who  receive  from 
$10  to  $12  a  week  can  hope  to  succeed 
much  better. 

THE  FLOURING  MILLS  OF  MINNESOTA 

As  suggesting  more  cheering  conclu- 
sions from  the  application  of  the  same 
method  let  us  look  at  the  census  bureau's 
hints  in  regard  to  the  employes  of  the 
milling  industry  in  Minnesota.  3,225  of 
the  3,240  employes  in  the  representative 
establishments  enumerated  in  the  Cen- 


sus Bulletin  (No.  93,  p.  148)  are  males 
over  16  years  of  age.  The  average  wage 
of  these  was  $12.37  Per  week,  as  com- 
pared with  $11  for  the  men  in  the  Illinois 
packing-houses.  By  wage-groups  the 
difference  is  still  more  striking.  Only 
23.1  per  cent  of  the  -flou  ring-mill  opera- 
tives earned  less  than  $10  a  week;  over 
one-half  (52.4  per  cent)  received  more 
than  $12,  and  one-quarter  (24.5  per 
cent)  received  between  $10  and  $12. 
The  number  employed  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  "slack"  month,  is  four- 
fifths  of  the  number  employed  in 
December,  the  busiest  month  (Bulletin 
No.  54,  p.  76).  On  the  supposition  that 
rent  and  provisions  are  at  least  as  low 
in  Minneapolis  as  in  Chicago,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  flouring-mill  operatives 
who  are  demonstrably  compelled  to  live 
at  a  low  standard  is  much  smaller  than 
in  the  case  of  the  packing  industry.  But 
what  about  the  23  per  cent  who  are  paid 
less  than  $500  a  year  ?  Are  they  unmar- 
ried men?  Or  must  they  let  their  wives 
take  in  boarders  or  go  to  the  factory  to 
bring  up  the  arrears  of  family  income  ? 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  in 
its  annual  report  for  1901  published  the 
budgets  of  19  families  supported  by  this 
industry.  I  have  analyzed  the  figures 
for  the  five  families  where  the  father  re- 
ceived between  $600  and  $700  a  year — 
an  income  greater  than  that  earned  by 
half  the  men  over  21  in  this  industry  in 

1905.  (Massachusetts    Labor    Report 

1906,  p.  286).     The  annual  income  of 
the  man  in  each  of  these  five  cases  was 
less  than  52  times  his  weekly  rate  of  pay. 
In  one  instance  the  rate  was  $15  a  week, 
but  60   days   were   lost   on   account   of 
slack  work,  so  that  instead  of  $780  the 
man  earned  but  $615.    The  two  families 
that  kept  expenditures  within  the  amount 
of  the  father's  earnings  consisted  of  but 
four  persons  each,  and  spent  nothing  on 
account  of  sickness,  nothing  for  insur- 
ance, and  only  $77  and  $59  respectively 
for  clothing.     Indeed,  of  the  whole   19 
families,  only  five  did  not  eke  out  the 
man's  wages  by  taking  lodgers  or  send- 
ing children  out  to  work. 

But  the  five  men  into  whose  account- 
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books  we  have  looked  represented  the 
highest  paid  class  of  boot  and  shoe  work- 
ers. Of  the  48,516  men  over  21  em- 
ployed in  the  Massachusetts  factories 
(Massachusetts  Labor  Report  1906  p. 
286)  21,196  were  receiving  less  than  $12 
a  week;  10,707  from  $12  to  $15.  That 
is,  65  per  cent  received  a  nominal  wage 
under  $15  a  week,  or  less  than  our  ran- 
dom cases  found  sufficient,  allowing  for 
loss  from  unemployment,  for  a  decent 
living  in  1901 — a  year  when  prices  for 
food  were  15  per  cent  lower  than  in 
1906.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer ;  these  five  cases  may  not  be  rep- 
resentative; but  if  they  are,  the  majority 
of  adult  men  in  the  Massachusetts  shoe 
factories  are  not  paid  a  living  wage. 

THE  TEAMSTERS  OF  NEW  YORK 

Let  us  take  another  illustration,  the 
teamsters  of  New  York  city.  Something 
in  regard  to  occupational  standards  may 
be  learned  from  the  budgets  of  30  team- 
sters' families,  gathered  by  the  writer  in 
1907  for  the  New  York  State  Conference 
committee  on  the  standard  of  living. 
Fourteen  of  the  thirty  teamsters  earned 
from  $600  to  $700  a  year.  The  prevail- 
ing rate  of  pay  was  from  $12  to  $14  a 
week,  with  little  loss  from  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  fourteen  families  were  composed 
of  from  four  to  six  persons  each.  Seven 
families  were  supported  by  the  father's 
earnings  alone,  seven  received  additional 
income,  varying  in  amount  from  $100  to 
$700,  from  the  earnings  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  from  lodgers.  Of 
the  seven  families  entirely  dependent  on 
the  father's  earnings,  three  reported  a 
deficit  of  over  $25  at  the  end  of  the  year : 
one  a  surplus  of  over  $25.  Where  the 
father's  earnings  were  supplemented 
from  other  sources  only  one  family  fell 
behind  as  much  as  $25 ;  three  reported 
a  surplus  of  more  than  that  sum. 

It  is  possible  in  the  case  of  these  New 
York  teamsters  to  apply  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  standards  of  food,  clothing 
and  housing  that  were  worked  out  in 
connection  with  the  whole  series  of 
budgets  collected  at  the  same  time.  Four 
of  the  families  where  the  father  was  the 
sole  breadwinner  were  underfed  (were 


living  on  an  allowance  of  less  than  22 
cents  per  man  per  day),  four  were  un- 
derclad  (spending  less  than  $100  a  year 
for  clothing),  three  were  overcrowded 
( having  more  than  one  and  one-half  per- 
sons to  the  room),  and  three  were  below 
standard  in  all  three  particulars.  Of  the 
families  with  supplementary  income,  one 
was  underfed,  two  were  overcrowded, 
all  but  one  were  underclad. 

The  number  of  teamsters'  budgets  is 
small  but  the  difficulties  met  by  these 
families  in  living  on  a  current  wage  of 
$I2-$I4  a  week  appear  in  the  returns 
of  72  families  of  men  engaged  in  various 
occupations  but  living  on  the  same  in- 
come, in  the  same  city.  It  seems  safe 
to  say  that  a  teamster  in  New  York 
city  does  not  receive,  at  current  wages, 
enough  to  give  a  decent  support  to  a 
family  of  ordinary  size. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKERS 

Three-fourths  of  the  men  employed  in 
the  iron  and  steel  mills  of  the  country 
are  in  Pennsylvania.  Two-thirds  of 
these  steel-workers  receive  a  wage  not 
greater  than  $12  a  week;  only  one-fifth 
receive  more  than  $15  (Bulletin  93,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census).  Neglecting  the 
factor  of  unemployment,  let  us  see  what 
a  wage  of  $12  will  do  in  the  Pittsburgh 
region  where  the  steel  industry  is  cen- 
tered. Fortunately  we  are  able  here  to 
draw  upon  Miss  Byington's  careful  study 
of  the  budgets  of  ninety  Homestead 
families,  now  announced  in  book  form 
by  the  publishers1.  Thirty-two  of  these 
families  had  less  than  $12  a  week.  Their 
average  weekly  expenditures  were  but 
$9.18 — or  at  the  rate  of  $477.36  a  year. 
A  glance  at  the  accounts  is  enough  to  dis- 
close the  inadequacy  of  this  provision. 

But  these  32  families  average  so  much 
less  than  $12  a  week  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  judge  our  25.000  men  by 
them.  How  do  the  families  fare  who 
soend  from  $12  to  $15  a  week?  Miss 
Byington  gives  us  the  items  for  16 
families  in  this  wage-group,  with  an 
average  total  expenditure  of  $13.32  or- 
a  scant  $700  a  year.  These  families 

'Homestead,  the  Households  of  a  Mllltown. 
By  Margaret  F.  Byinffton.  One  of  the  six  Pitts- 
burgh Survey  volumes  of  the  Russell  Sage  Found- 
ation. This  book  may  be  had  at  THE  SDRVBY  of- 
fice for  $1.50,  or  it  will  be  mailed  for  $1.65. 
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pay  about  $10  a  month  rent,  but 
ten  of  them  live  with  more  than  two 
persons  to  a  room,  and  only  five  have 
city  water  in  the  house.  They  pay  on 
the  average  24  cents  per  man  per  day  for 
food,  but  four  of  the  16  spend  less  than 
22  cents.  Clothing  they  buy  at  the  rate 
of  $81.64  a  year.  Fifty  cents  a  week  for 
insurance  provides  only  for  burial, 
should  death  occur.  The  only  item  that 
looks  hopeful  is  the  margin  of  $2.83  for 
all  other  expenditures.  But  the  families 
in  this  group  were  not  self-indulgent; 
20  cents  paid  the  weekly  bill  for 
liquor  and  tobacco,  47  cents  went  for 
medical  service,  42  cents  for  furnish- 
ings and  minor  household  expenses, 
leaving  only  $1.23  for  carfare,  papers, 
recreation,  education  and  miscellaneous 
expenditures.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some 
of  these  16  families  reported  but  three 
cents  a  week  for  recreation.  It  would 
have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  late 
Edward  Atkinson,  I  believe,  to  finance  a 
family  of  five  on  $13  a  week  in 
Homestead.  But,  granting  that  he 
could  do  it,  granting  that  the  wife  of 
every  thirteen-dollar  wage  earner  is  as 
thrifty  a  manager  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Aladdin  oven,  the  fact  confronts  us  that 
two-thirds  of  the  employes  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh region  do  not  get  as  much  as 
$13  a  week — not  even  as  much  as  $12. 
It  follows  then  either  that  the  mass  of 
the  unskilled  laborers  do  not  have  a 
family  to  support,  or  that  they  do  not 
support  it.  And  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 
has  abundantly  verified  this  deduction. 

The  median   wage   for   the   employes 
of  all  the  factory  industries  of  the  coun- 


try is  stated  by  the  Census  Bureau 
to  have  been  in  1905  between  ten  and 
twelve  dollars.  If  the  budgets  that  we 
have  been  considering  are  in  any  way 
representative,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  in  cities  like  New  York,  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago  this  is  a  living  wage,  save 
for  a  single  man.  We  need  the  light  of 
further  investigation  of  the  question,  by 
industries  and  localities,  but  where  we 
find  such  tokens  of  a  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  the  crowding  of  homes  with  lodg- 
ers, dependence  upon  the  earnings  of 
mother  and  children,  recurring  debt  and 
destitution,  the  presumption  raised  by 
our  study  of  the  budgets  is  strengthened. 
Where  congested  housing  is  all  that  can 
be  had  for  one-fourth  of  the  family 
income,  where  dependence  on  charity  is 
the  only  refuge  in  case  of  illness  and  ac- 
cident, we  have  further  corroboration 
of  our  tentative  conclusions. 

That  newcomers  from  Europe  can  be 
had  with  fresh  strength  for  sale  at  low 
prices  does  not  prevent  the  deterioration 
of  their  children.  John  Daniels,  in  his 
Buffalo  Survey1,  finds  evidence  among 
the  Poles  of  the  same  depressing  effect 
of  a  low  standard,  even  when  accompani- 
ed by  the  actual  saving  of  a  part 
of  the  meager  income.  It  is  as 
important  for  us  to  find  out  whether  we 
are  heedlessly  exhausting  the  working 
power  of  our  people  as  whether  we  are 
wantonly  wasting  our  natural  resources, 
and  if  il  be  true  that  we  are  thus  allow- 
ing our  industries  to  eat  into  our  human 
capital,  it  behooves  us  to  apply  corrective 
measures  before  it  is  too  late. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  SEMINARY,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


All  recent  investigations  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  workingmen's 
families  show  that  at  the  present  time 
the  very  lowest  sum  upon  which  a  family 
of  moderate  size  can  live  in  elementary 
health,  decency,  and  security,  is  seven 
hundred  dollars  a  year  in  the  towns  and 
smaller  cities,  and  from  eight  hundred 


to   nine   hundred   dollars    in   the 

cities.      (Standard    of    Living    in    New 

York,  by  R.  C.  Chapin.8)      All  available 

'See  THE  SURVEY  for  Juno  4. 

'The  Standard  of  Living  Among  Worklnirmrirs- 
Families  in  .\.-\v  York  City.  Hy  Robert  (  ..if 
Chapin,  Ph.D.  Now  York.  Kussell  Sapo  Founda- 
tion Publication.  By  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  for  $2. 
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statistics  of  wages  indicate  that  consid- 
erably more  than  one-half,  probably  two- 
thirds,  of  the  adult  male  wage  earners 
in  America  receive  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  annually.  (Bulletin  No.  93. 
Twelfth  U.  S.  Census.) 

These  facts  are  at  once  a  grave  re- 
proach to  our  Christian  civilization,  and 
a  grave  menace  to  our  national  welfare. 
They  are  a  grave  reproach  to  Christian 
civilization  because  every  one  of  those 
persons  who 
are  forced  to 
live  below  the 
normal  stand- 
ard is  a  human 
being  possessed 
of  i  n  t  r  i  n  s  i  c 
worth  and  sac- 
redness,  having 
an  absolute  an  J 
imperish  able 
value,  all  of 
which,  as  the 
German  po- 
litical writer, 
Gierke,  tells  us 
was  revealed 
by  Christianity. 
The  most  in- 
s  i  g  n  i  f  i  cant 
child,  the  most 
degraded  and 
exploited 
worker,  is 
equal  in  moral 
importance  and 
in  the  eyes  of 
God  to  the 
greatest  states- 
man or  the 
most  efficient 
captain  of  industry.  Because  of  his  per- 
sonality the  worker  has  an  equal  right 
with  the  capitalist  to  at  least  the  elemen- 
tary requisites  of  reasonable  life  and 
reasonable  development  of  personality. 
When,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  the 
wage  of  the  worker  is  inadequate  to  this 
end,  his  personal  dignity  is  outraged  and 
his  indestructible  rights  violated,  for  he 
has  an  indestructible  right,  either  against 
his  employer  or  against  society,  to  the 
minimum  conditions  of  a  decent  liveli- 
hood. To  deny  this  is  to  assume  that 
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men  are  not  equal  as  persons,  and  that 
some  human  beings  may  lawfully  be  used 
as  mere  instruments  to  the  welfare  of 
others ;  or  that  God  did  not  intend  the  re- 
sources and  opportunities  of  the  earth 
to  be  available  in  a  reasonable  degree  for 
all  His  children.  Against  this  assump- 
tion the  principles  of  natural  morality  and 
of  democracy,  no  less  than  the  teaching 
of  Christianity,  utter  an  emphatic  pro- 
test. Any  attempt  to  evade  the  force 

of  this  protest 

•MM^^^^^^^^^^M     t>Y  appealing  to 

consideratio  n  s 
of  in  dustrial 
prosperity  or 
social  utility, 
will  lack  logical 
and  moral  val- 
idity ;  for  the 
exploitation  of 

•^  one   section   of 

the  community 
for  a  so-called 
social  end 
means  in  the 
concrete  the 
subordinat  i  o  n 
of  one  group 
of  persons  to 
another,  albeit 
larger  group  of 
persons.  It 
means  that 
men  are  to  be 
treated  as  es- 
sentially u  n- 
equal.  If  it  is 
to  be  defended 
at  all  the  de- 
fense must  be 
based  frankly 

upon  force,  physical  and  intellectual,  and 
not  upon  moral  grounds. 

This  is  the  individual  and  the  moral 
side  of  the  problem,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  logically  and  fundamentally  more 
important  than  the  social  side.  While 
society  is  something  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  individual  members,  apart  from 
these  it  is  a  mere  abstraction ;  while  it  is 
in  a  very  real  sense  an  organism,  unlike 
the  physical  organism,  it  exists  for  the 
sake  of  its  constituent  elements ;  while  its 
immediate  and  formal  end  is  the  com- 
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mon  good,  its  ultimate  and  concrete  ob- 
ject is  the  good  of  all  its  component 
individuals.  Nevertheless,  the  welfare  of 
society  can  and  ought  to  be  considered 
in  itself,  as  something  immediately  and 
formally  different  from  the  welfare  of  its 
members,  or  any  particular  group  of 
them.  In  the  long  run,  however,  social 
and  individual  welfare  are  interdepend- 
ent, fostered  by  the  same  means  and 
hindered  by  the  same  obstacles.  The  in- 
jury done  to  social  welfare  by  insuffi- 
cient wages  and  subnormal  planes  of 
living  is  quite  as  certain,  though  not 
always  quite  as  obvious,  as  their  evil 
effects  upon  the  individuals  immediately 
concerned. 

The  social  injury  has  been  strikingly 
presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  through 
the  illustration  of  parasitism.  Those  in- 
dustries which  do  not  pay  wages 
sufficient  for  the  physical  efficiency  and 
the  reproduction  of  their  workers,  are 
called  parasitic  trades  because  they 
draw  part  of  their  productive  energy 
from  the  general  stock  of  the  nation,  in- 
stead of  from  within  themselves.  We 
may  distinguish  two  forms  of  industrial 
parasitism,  the  mild  and  the  extreme. 
In  the  former  the  workers,  or  some  of 
them,  are  partly  supported  by  their  hus- 
bands, brothers,  fathers,  or  other  rela- 
tives, and  thus  are  enabled  to  live  at  or 
near  the  normal  standard.  These  are  for 
the  most  part  women  workers  and  child 
workers.  From  the  viewpoint  of  national 
welfare  this  mild  parasitism  is  an  evil 
only  indirectly,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  to  the 
industries  in  which  it  exists  an  unfair 
advantage  over  competing  industries 
which  pay  living  wages,  and  thus  con- 
tinually attracts  capital  and  labor  from 
the  latter  to  the  former.  The  subsidizing 
of  the  workers  has,  therefore,  a  very 
important  influence  in  extending  the  area 
of  parisitism,  both  mild  and  extreme. 

In  the  extreme  form  of  parasitism  the 
underpaid  workers  do  not  receive  from 
other  sources  sufficient  assistance  to 
maintain  health,  industrial  efficiency,  and 
the  conditions  of  family  life.  The  chief 
consequences  of  this  situation  are:  the 
young  workers  who  might  have  become 
more  productive  through  training  are  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity ;  women 


workers  are  in  great  numbers  rendered 
unfit  for  the  burdens  of  motherhood;  to 
the  children  who  are  born  into  the  fami- 
lies of  these  exploited  classes  are  denied 
the  conditions  of  healthy  moral  and  phys- 
ical development,  and  they  grow  up  even 
less  efficient  than  their  parents ;  forced  to 
live  below  the  normal  level,  the  workers 
are  unable  to  turn  out  a  normal  amount 
of  product  during  the  time  they  are 
actually  at  work ;  their  total  working  time 
is  shortened  by  an  abnormal  amount  of 
sickness  and  premature  death. 

These  facts  represent  the  industrial 
loss  to  the  community.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  direct  financial  loss,  owing  to 
the  large  outlay  for  private  and  public 
relief  to  these  workers  in  times  of  sick- 
ness, unemployment,  and  old  age,  and  a 
considerable  increase  in  expenditures  on 
account  of  crime  that  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  subnormal  conditions  in 
which  these  people  are  compelled  to  live. 

Manifestly  it  is  impossible  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  statistical  presentation,  or 
even  an  approximate  description,  of 
these  losses  as  they  occur  in  the  United 
States.  Some  idea  of  their  possible  pro- 
portions may,  however,  be  obtained  f fom 
a  glance  at  Great  Britain,  where  the  evil 
of  exploitation  is  much  older  and  much 
greater,  both  extensively  and  intensively. 
One  of  the  conclusions  forced  upon  Mr. 
Rowntree  during  his  investigation  of  con- 
ditions in  York,  was  that  one-half  of  the 
deplorably  large  amount  of  primary  pov- 
erty in  that  city  could  be  traced  to  low 
wages.  In  an  editorial  on  the  rapid  de- 
terioration of  the  race  throughout  the 
world  on  account  of  bad  industrial  con- 
ditions, the  Medical  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1910,  declared  that 

Great  Britain  is  today  confronted  by  a  not 
only  numerically  great  but  steadily  increas- 
ing class  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  de- 
fectives of  her  own  producing,  who  have  in 
turn  created  problems  in  sociology,  crimi- 
nology and  public  health  which  threaten  her 
very  national  existence.  It  is  stated  that  the 
average  British  recruit  for  the  Crimean  war, 
when  England  contained  a  large  class  of 
well-fed,  sturdy  yeomanry,  was  nearly  three 
inches  taller,  and  nearly  thirty  pounds  heavier 
than  the  average  recruit  for  the  Boer  war,  two 
generations  later,  when  an  undernourished, 
degenerate  population,  four  out  of  five  of 
which  lived  in  cities,  was  found  to  have  de- 
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velpped.  .  .  .  If  it  cannot  be  justly 
claimed  that  a  large  part  of  the  American 
population  is  as  yet  suffering  from  chronic 
mal-nutritipn — as  is  the  case  with  the  British 
masses — still  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  our 
poorer  classes  are  already  practically  on  its 
verge. 

To  be  sure,  a  considerable  part  of  this 
degeneration  may  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  town  life,  independently  of  planes 
of  living,  but  a  very  great  part  of  it  can 
undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  insufficient 
-  food,  clothing  and  housing. 

Evidently  the  national  losses  that  we 
are  considering  are  not  offset  by  the  sup- 
posed fact  that  the  exploited  workers 
turn  out  cheaper  goods.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  lately  about  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  and  the  wasteful 
exploitation  of  the  soil.  We  easily  re- 
alize that  the  cost  of  restoring  our 
agricultural  land  to  its  normal  pro- 
ductivity will  be  much  greater  than  would 
have  been  the  cost  of  preventing  its  de- 
terioration, and  that  the  average  level  of 
prices  of  agricultural  products  will  in  the 
long  run  be  considerably  higher  than  it 
would  have  been  had  farmers  adopted  the 
method  of  prevention.  The  early  saving 
in  prices  will  not  compensate  for  the  later 
loss  arising  from  deterioration  of  the 
soil.  Neither  will  the  assumed  saving 
in  the  prices  of  the  goods  produced  by  the 
exploited  works  equal  the  loss  due  to 
lower  industrial  efficiency,  sickness,  pov- 
erty and  crime.  If  the  underpaid  workers 
were  able  to  produce  a  normal  amount 
of  product  annually  during  their  shorter 
working  lives,  and  if  they  were  then  so 
considerate  as  to  disappear  suddenly, 
leaving  no  burden  of  .sickness  or  funeral 
expenses  to  the  community,  the  policy 
of  exploitation  might  be  socially  profit- 
able and  expedient — "might  be,"  for  the 
result  is  by  no  means  certain.  But  the 
workers  do  not  turn  out  a  normal  amount 
of  product  during  their  working  years, 
and  they  do  create  abnormal  burdens 
for  the  community.  By  expediency  as 
well  as  by  morality  the  parasitic  industry 
stands  condemned.  There  may  be  ex- 
ceptional industries  that  are  deserving  of 
a  temporary  subsidy,  but  this  should  come 
from  the  state  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
bonus,  and  not  in  the  form  of  human 
exploitation.  As  a  general  rule,  an  in- 


dustry that  is  not  self-supporting,  that 
cannot  pay  living  wages  to  all  its  em- 
ployes, has  no  valid  reason  for  existing. 
If  its  products  are  not  in  sufficient  de- 
mand to  command  prices  adequate  to  this 
end,  they  ought  not  to  be  produced. 

How,  then  are  the  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  who  are  unable  to  support 
a  normal  standard  of  living  to  be  brought 
up  to  that  standard?  Not  by  the  auto- 
matic operation  of  blind  economic  forces ; 
for  bitter  experience  has  compelled  us  to 
reject  the  complacent  assumptions  of  the 
theory  of  "economic  harmonies."  We 
have  learned  that  competition,  if  left  to 
itself,  invariably  forces  wages  downward 
instead  of  upward.  Even  the  late  Francis 
A.  Walker  wrote  some  thirty-five  years 
ago:  "There  is  thereafter  no  virtue  at 
all,  no  tendency  even,  in  strictly  industrial 
forces  or  relations  to  make  good  that 
great  loss"  (The  Wages  Question,  p. 
83).  This  was  written  in  reply  to  Pro- 
fessor Perry's  contention  that  competi- 
tion among  capitalists  would  inevitably 
and  soon  enable  an  oppressed  group  of 
laborers  to  recover  the  ground  that  they 
had  lost.  About  fifteen  years  later 
Walker  applied  the  same  thought  to  the 
laboring  classes  generally :  "Nothing, 
economically  speaking,  can  save  in- 
dustrial society  from  progressive  degra- 
dation except  the  spirit  and  the  power  in 
the  working  classes  to  resist  being 
crowded  down."  (Elements  of  Political 
Economy,  p.  266).  In  the  case  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  underpaid,  how- 
ever, both  the  spirit  and  the  power  of 
adequate  resistance  are  wanting.  The 
low-skilled  workman  "cannot  organize 
because  he  is  so  poor,  so  ignorant,  so 
weak.  Because  he  is  not  organized  he 
continues  to  be  poor,  ignorant,  weak. 
Here  is  the  great  dilemma,  of  which  who- 
ever shall  have  found  the  key  will  have 
done  much  to  solve  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty." (Hobson,  Problems  of  Poverty, 
p.  227).  The  instances  in  which  organ- 
ization has  succeeded  in  improving  the 
condition  of  those  below  the  normal  level 
are  exceptional.  Nor  can  relief  be  ex- 
pected from  the  employer.  The  majority 
of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  living  wages 
will  not  do  so  voluntarily  because  they 
believe  that  it  would  not  be  profitable. 
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The  majority  of  those  who  realize  that 
higher  wages  would  be  followed  by  a 
more  than  proportionate  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers  and  the  size 
of  their  product,  are  either  unable  or 
afraid  to  make  the  large  initial  outlay 
that  would  be  required  to  inaugurate  the 
new  system.  Finally,  industrial  educa- 
v  tion,  which  would  enable  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  underpaid  to 
rise  into  higher  occupations,  and  a  con- 
siderable restriction  "of  immigration, 
which  would  likewise  check  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  unskilled,  might  in  time 
prove  an  adequate  remedy;  but  they  are 
both  far  in  the  future,  and  their  full 
effects  are  still  more  remote. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  measure 
that  gives  promise  of  anything  like  gen- 
eral efficacy,  namely,  the  establishment 
by  law  of  minimum  rates  of  wages  that 
will  equal  or  approximate  the  normal 
standards  of  living  for  the  different 
groups  of  workers.  And  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  introducing  such  legisla- 
tion seems  to  be  the  minimum  wage 
board.  This  is  a  board  or  committee 
composed  in  equal  numbers  of  the  em- 
ployers and  employes  in  a  trade,  together 
with  one  or  more  disinterested  persons. 
No  employer  would  be  prevented  from 
paying  more  than  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
board,  but  every  employer  would  be  for- 
bidden under  legal  penalties  to  pay  less. 
It  would  seem  that  this  device  of  mini- 
mum wage  boards  is  not  merely  the  only 
one  that  offers  general  relief,  but  would 
naturally  fit  in  with  and  strengthen  all 
partial  measures,  such  as  organization  of 
the  employes,  good  will  and  enlightened 
selfishness  among  the  employers,  restric- 
tion of  immigration,  and  industrial  edu- 
cation. In  fact,  a  great  part  of  its  ef- 
ficacy would  be  derived  from  the  co- 
operation of  these  partial  remedies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  latter  can  never  be- 
come active,  vital  or  effective  until  they 
are  preceded  by  the  establishment  of 
minimum  wage  boards. 

The  objections  to  this  proposal  are  nu- 
merous, but  not  nearly  so  formidable  as 
they  appear  to  the  average  person.  In  the 
first  place,  legal  regulation  of  wages  prob- 
ably strikes  most  Americans  as  exceed- 
ingly novel,  if  not  revolutionary.  Our 


national  constitution  was  drawn  up,  our 
political  institutions  organized,  and  our 
theories  of  the  sphere  of  legislation 
formed  and  developed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  philosophy  which  regarded 
men  as  equal  not  only  juridically  and 
politically,  but  as  approximately  equal 
physically  and  intellectually.  The  found- 
ers of  our  government  believed  that  if 
all  class  privileges  and  all  economic 
favoritism  were  abolished,  if  the  legal 
restraints  upon  industry  which  had  by 
that  time  become  antiquated,  were  re- 
pealed, and  if  complete  freedom  of  con- 
tract and  of  competition  were  substitut- 
ed, every  member  of  the  community 
would  be"  able  to  protect  himself  in  the 
struggle  with  his  equals,  and  all  would 
be  able  to  pursue  and  attain  an  ample 
degree  of  welfare.  In  a  word,  our  eco- 
nomic life  and  its  relations  to  the  state 
were  from  the  beginning  of  our  national 
existence  dominated  by  the  theory  of 
laissez-faire,  the  theory  that  social  and 
individual  welfare  would  be  best  pro- 
moted by  a  policy  under  which  the  state 
should  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  in- 
dustry, except  to  prevent  fraud,  violence 
or  theft. 

Before  long,  however,  the  people  found 
that  the  complacent  expectations  built 
upon  this  theory  were  not  realized ;  that 
the  forces  of  supply  and  demand  did  not 
automatically  promote  either  equality  or 
humanity;  that  in  the  industrial  world 
people  were  unequal  not  only  physically, 
as  in  the  case  of  women  and  children 
against  men,  but  economically,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  laborer  against  the 
individual  employer,  and  the  consumer 
against  the  monopolist.  They  realized 
that  large  sections  of  the  population 
would  continue  to  suffer  grave  hardship 
and  injustice  unless  protection  were  ob- 
tained through  legislation.  Hence  the 
enactment  of  laws  regulating  safety  and 
sanitation  in  factories,  laws  fixing  a  mini- 
mum age  for  working  children  and  a 
minimum  working  day  for  both  women 
and  children,  laws  in  restraint  of  mo- 
nopoly, and  laws  regulating  the  services 
and  charges  of  public  utility  corpora- 
tions. 

Why  should  we  hesitate  to  prevent  by 
legislation  the  hardship,  injustice  and 
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social  waste  due  to  freedom  of  contract 
in  the  matter  of  wages?  Instead  of  op- 
posing, historical  precedent  favors  the 
method.  Down  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  wages  in  commercial 
and  industrial  employments  had  been  in 
most  cases  fixed  either  by  formal  statutes 
and  edicts,  by  the  ordinances  of  quasi- 
legal  corporations  such  as  the  medieval 
guilds,  or  by  custom,  which  was  as  effec- 
tive as  law,  and  as  little  subject  to  the 
influence  of  free  contract.  Speaking 
generally,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  pres- 
ent system,  and  not  the  method  of  regu- 
lating wages  by  law,  that  is  an  innova- 
tion. Nor  does  the  legal  determination 
of  wages  differ  in  principle  from  the 
other  industrial  legislation  that  we  have 
already  enacted.  Every  argument  of  the 
latter  can  be  urged  with  at  least  equal 
force  in  favor  of  the  former.  In  both 
instances  the  law  is  designed  to  protect 
one  section  of  the  community  against 
exploitation  by  another  section.  A  wage 
that  will  enable  the  worker  to  live  decent- 
ly is  as  important  and  as  necessary  as 
protection  to  life,  limb,  and  vitality  in 
the  factory,  or  the  safeguarding  of  his 
income  from  the  extortionate  prices  of 
monopoly.  All  legislation  is  ultimately 
for  the  benefit  of  concrete  human  beings, 
and  every  law  is  justified  which,  without 
doing  injustice  to  any  class,  brings  a 
wider  measure  of  justice  to  some  class  or 
classes  of  the  community. 

The  second  objection  to  be  considered 
is  that  drawn  from  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. Any  attempt  to  regulate  wages  by 
law  would  seem  to  conflict  with  those 
constitutional  provisions  against  the  tak- 
ing of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  against  any  abridge- 
ment of  the  right  of  free  contract,  and 
against  the  granting  of  privileges  or  im- 
munities to  any  class  of  citizens.  Proba- 
bly if  these  provisions  were  interpreted 
in  their  widest  and  most  general  compre- 
hension, as  the  tendency  was  formerly, 
they  would  be  an  effective  bar  to  all  leg- 
islation regulating  age,  hours  and  wages, 
and  even  sanitation  and  safety,  in  so  far 
as  these  measures  were  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workers  alone.  For 
all  such  legislation  interferes  with  free- 
dom of  contract,  and  is  in  favor  of  a 
special  class.  Hence  Professor  Adams 


observes  that  the  labor  laws  that  have 
been  sustained  by  the  American  courts 
are  easiest  explained  and  understood  as 
a  collection  of  exceptions  to  these  gen- 
eral rules  (Labor  Problems,  p.  464). 
The  fundamental  and  far-reaching  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  courts  have  per- 
mitted most  of  these  exceptions  to  and 
contraventions  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions above  mentioned,  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  state  to  exercise  its  police 
power  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health, 
especially  of  the  weaker  classes. 

Two  observations  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  are  worth  citing  here,  as 
indicating  a  departure  from  the  earlier 
tendency,  and  a  more  enlightened  and 
more  encouraging  attitude.  In  its  decis- 
ion upholding  the  Utah  eight-hour  law 
for  adult  males  in  mines  (the  case  of 
Holden  vs.  Hardy),  the  court  declared- 
that  in  dangerous  or  unhealthful  em- 
ployments, employer  and  employe  "do 
not  stand  upon  an  equality;"  that  the 
laborers  "are  practically  constrained  to 
obey  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  proprie- 
tors," and  that  in  such  cases  "the  legis- 
lature may  properly  interpose  its  author- 
ity" in  the  interest  of  the  workers.  This 
is  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
unlimited  freedom  of  contract  is  not  the 
unmixed  good  that  it  is  assumed  to  be 
by  the  constitution  and  by  our  early 
political  philosophy.  Neither  the  public 
health,  nor  the  welfare  of  women  or  chil- 
dren was  involved  in  this  case,  but  the 
welfare  and  health  of  a  class  of  male 
adults ;  yet  the  court  decided  that  this 
species  of  class  legislation,  and  this  re- 
striction of  the  right  of  free  contract, 
were  constitutional.  In  its  opinion  sus- 
taining the  ten-hour  law  for  women  in 
laundries  (Muller  vs.  Oregon)  the  same 
court  declared  that  "woman  is  properly 
placed  in  a  class  by  herself,  and  legisla- 
tion designed  for  her  protection  may  be 
sustained,  even  when  like  legislation  is 
not  necessary  for  men  and  could  not  be 
sustained."  Here  is  an  implicit  ac- 
ceptance of  an  elementary,  but  far-reach- 
ing, principle  of  reason  and  common 
sense:  while  legislation  should  treat  all 
individuals  and  classes  equally  in  so  far 
as  they  are  equal,  it  ought  just  as  surely 
to  treat  them  unequally  in  those  respects 
in  which  they  are  unequal.  "Nevertheless 
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this  elementary  principle  of  proportional 
justice  is  at  least  verbally  contradicted 
by  the  provision  about  class  legislation 
in  the  constitution. 

Under  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
and  a  larger  judicial  outlook,  this  prin- 
ciple, and  the  principle  noted  above  in  the 
Utah  case,  could  very  well  be  made  to 
sustain  minimum  wage  legislation.  For 
the  latter  is  as  certainly,  though  not  as 
obviously,  required  to  secure  genuine 
freedom  of  contract,  and  to  protect  the 
health  and  vitality  of  a  class  that  is  other- 
wise unable  to  protect  itself,  as  an  eight- 
hour  law  for  men  in  mines  and  a  ten- 
hour  law  for  women  in  laundries.  At 
any  rate,  amendment  of  the  constitution 
is  not  a  physical  impossibility,  and  is 
apparently  inevitable  if  we  are  to  ob- 
tain all  the  legislation  demanded  by  our 
changed  social  and  industrial  conditions. 

It  is  asserted,  in  the  third  place,  that 
minimum  wage  laws  could  not  be  en- 
forced. Undoubtedly  they  could  not  be 
enforced  perfectly,  but  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  think  that  they  would  not 
be  obeyed  as  fully  as  the  great  majority 
of  legal  enactments.  On  the  contrary, 
the  proportion  of  the  population  desir- 
ing the  enforcement  of  such  legislation 
would  be  perhaps  larger  than  in  the  case 
of  most  laws  that  are  fairly  well  ob- 
served. The  appeal  to  the  failure  of 
the  old  wage  legislation  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  not  valid ;  for,  as  Professor 
Adams  points  out,  these  regulations  were 
established  by  an  autocratic  minority 
against  the  interests  of  the  great  ma- 
jority, for  the  maintenance  of  maximum 
instead  of  minimum  rates  of  wages ;  and 
yet  many  of  them  were  consistently  en- 
forced for  centuries,  until  the  landed 
gentry  began  to  lose  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment (Labor  Problems,  p.  499).  To- 
day minimum  wage  legislation  would  be 
in  favor  of  the  majority,  inaugurated 
and  supported  by  the  majority,  and  en- 
forced by  a  sympathetic  administration. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  most  impor- 
tant objection,  the  one  drawn  from  eco- 
nomic considerations.  Those  who  urge 
this  objection  do  not,  as  a  rule,  deny  that 
the  natural  and  technical  resources  of 
the  country  are  sufficient  to  provide  de- 
cent wages  for  the  vast  majority,  and 
considerably  more  than  this  for  the  re- 


mainder of  the  population.  All  they  con- 
tend is  that  the  economic  processes  of 
production,  exchange,  distribution  and 
consumption  could  not  be  so  modified  by 
the  proposed  legislation  as  to  bring  about 
this  happy  result.  Specifically  and  in 
brief  their  argument  is  this:  An  in- 
crease in  the  wages  of  the  underpaid  in 
any  given  industry  would  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production;  in- 
creased cost  of  production  would  necessi- 
tate a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  product; 
the  latter  would  be  followed  by  lessened 
demand,  at  least  on  the  part  of  those  con- 
sumers who  were  not  also  producers  of 
the  goods  in  question  ;  and  the  diminished 
demand  would  either  be  balanced  by  an 
increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
laborers  whose  wages  had  been  increased, 
or  it  would  not  be  thus  balanced.  In  the 
former  hypothesis,  the  workers  would 
lose  as  consumers  all  that  they  had  gained 
as  producers ;  in  the  latter  contingency, 
some  of  them  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

The  objection  looks  formidable,  but 
only  because  of  its  bold  and  easy  as- 
sumptions, and  its  evasion  of  the  task 
of  specific  analysis.  It  is  no  more  valid 
against  a  legal  minimum  wage  than  it  is 
against  any  other  measure  that  aims  to 
benefit  labor  at  the  immediate  and  appar- 
ent expense  of  the  employer.  Every  suc- 
cessful effort  of  a  labor  union  to  obtain 
more  wages,  shorter  hours,  or  any  other 
improvement  in  working  conditions,  and 
every  legal  regulation  of  factory  condi- 
tions, of  the  length  of  the  working 
day  or  the  age  of  the  working  child, 
puts  a  new  burden  on  the  employer  and 
tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  price  of  the  product.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  objection  were  sound,  the 
whole  policy  of  trade  unionism  and  all 
the  achievements  of  labor  legislation 
would  have  been  futile  and  without  bene- 
fit to  the  working  class.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  argument  has  always  been  used 
against  any  interference  with  freedom 
of  contract  between  master  and  man, 
whether  by  legal  or  by  trade  union  action. 
It  was  for  many  years  effectively  urged 
both  by  manufacturers  and  economists 
against  the  first  proposals  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labor  and  the  age  of  child  em- 
ployes in  the  English  factories,  something 
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less  than  a  century  ago.  If  it  had  pre- 
vailed English  women  would  still  be  la- 
boring as  beasts  of  burden  harnessed  to 
cars  in  the  depths  of  mines;  children  from 
five  years  upward  would  still  be  toiling  in 
the  English  factories  sixteen  and  even 
eighteen  hours  a  day  under  the  lash  of 
an  overseer;  English  laborers  of  all 
classes  would  still  be  forbidden  by  law 
to  organize  for  self-protection;  the  era  of 
English  wage  slavery  would  have  been 
prolonged  in  ever-increasing  harshness 
to  the  present  hour,  and  the  degeneration 
of  the  city  populations  of  England  would 
have  been  infinitely  greater  than  it  has 
actually  become  (Cf.  Gibbins,  Industry 
in  England,  p.  391,  sq.). 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  injuri- 
ous results  predicted  by  the  opponents 
of  labor  legislation  and  labor  organiza- 
tions have  not  taken  place.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  greater  part  of 
the  additional  cost  has  been  met  by  an 
increased  efficiency  in  the  productive 
process,  that  is,  in  labor,  in  machinery, 
and  in  the  combination  of  these  two  fac- 
tors. Another  part  has  come  out  of  the 
profits  of  those  concerns  that  were  ob- 
taining more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
interest  on  their  investment.  Precisely 
the  same  forces  would  operate  in  those 
industries  in  which  wages  would  be 
raised  by  law  to  a  decent  level.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  true  that  every  increase  in  wages 
will  be  followed  by  an  equivalent  increase 
in  productive  efficiency,  so  that  all  the 
added  cost  of  production  will  be  provid- 
ed by  the  workers  themselves  or  by  the 
workers  in  conjunction  with  better  tech- 
nical processes.  This  will  happen  in 
some  cases,  but  no  general  rule  can  be 
formulated  to  indicate  when  it  will  hap- 
pen (Cf.  Hobson.  The  Evolution  of  Mod- 
ern Capitalism,  Ch.  XIV.,  New  Ed.).  It 
seems  quite  probable,  however,  that 
where  the  increase  in  wages  is  merely 
sufficient  to  raise  the  worker  from  a  con- 
dition of  sub-normal  to  one  of  normal 
physical  efficiency,  the  greater  part  of  the 
additional  wages  will  be  available  in  the 
form  of  a  larger  product.  In  other 
words,  the  underfed,  underclothed,  and 
underhoused  laborer,  when  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  a  normal  standard  of  living, 
is  able  to  create  most  of  the  difference 
between  starvation  wages  and  the  re- 


muneration necessary  to  maintain  the 
normal  standard.  The  greater  part  of 
the  remaining  cost  of  the  higher  wages 
would  probably  come  through  the  sub- 
stitution of  machinery  for  hand  labor, 
and  of  better  machinery  for  antiquated 
processes ;  through  the  elimination  of  the 
less  efficient  directors  of  industry,  and 
the  better  organization  of  the  productive 
forces;  and  through  a  reduction  of  the 
returns  on  monopolistic  capital,  and  on 
capital  that  would  suffer  such  a  reduc- 
tion rather  than  take  flight  into  other  in- 
dustries. Nevertheless,  it  is  overwhelm- 
ingly probable  that  some  of  the  additional 
cost  would,  in  some  of  the  industries,  be 
transferred  to  the  product  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices. 

How  large  this  increase  in  prices 
would  be  cannot  be  determined  even 
approximately.  Obviously  it  would  dif- 
fer in  different  industries.  The  one  gen- 
eral statement  that  seems  to  be  fairly 
safe  is  that  the  total  increase  in  prices 
in  all  the  industries  affected  would  be 
less  than  half  the  total  increase  in  wages. 
Consequently,  even  if  the  laborers  them- 
selves were  the  sole  consumers  of  their 
products,  they  would  gain  in  wages  much 
more  than  they  would  lose  on  account 
of  the  higher  prices  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  as  consumers.  In  most 
industries,  however,  the  workers  would 
consume  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
goods  of  which  they  are  the  producers. 
By  far  the  greater  part  would  be,  as 
now,  consumed  by  persons  not  connected 
with  the  industry.  Now  it  is  morally 
certain  that  the  latter  would  not  buy  as 
much  as  they  formerly  did  of  the  goods 
upon  which  the  price  was  raised.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they 
would  not  reduce  their  demand  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  price. 
In  other  words,  thev  would  as  a  body 
pay  out  a  larger  sum  total  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  goods  than  they  had  paiH 
formerly.  Some  of  them,  increecT,  would 
take  just  as  much  of  the  goods  as  before ; 
others  would  take  somewhat  less,  but 
would  still  expend  a  larger  sum  total: 
while  others  would  reduce  their  pur- 
chases by  an  amount  fully  equivalent  to 
the  increased  price.  The  net  result, 
therefore,  is  twofold:  first,  a  part  of  the 
increased  wage  cost  would  be  defrayed 
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by  consumers  not  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try, and  by  consumers  who  were  engaged 
in  the  industry,  but  whose  remuneration 
was  not  affected  by  the  operation  of  the 
minimum  wage  law ;  and,  second,  there 
would  be  some  falling  off  in  the  combined 
demand  for  goods  by  these  two  classes  of 
consumers.  Consequently,  it  would  seem 
that  this  decrease  in  demand  must  lead 
to  a  smaller  product  in  some  of  the  in- 
dustries affected  by  the  minimum  wage 
legislation. 

This  inference,  however,  is  fallacious, 
inasmuch  as  it  leaves  out  of  account  the 
increased  purchasing  power  of  the  work- 
ers whose  wages  would  be  raised.  The 
latter  would  create  a  new  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  affected  industries  in 
two  ways :  directly,  because  the  bene- 
fited workers  would  expend  part  of  their 
increased  remuneration  for  these  prod- 
ucts, and  indirectly,  since  their  increased 
demand  for  the  products  of  other  indus- 
tries would  increase  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  those  employed  in  the  latter,  part  of 
which  would  be  exchanged  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  workers  in  the  industries  af- 
fected by  the  minimum  wage  regulation. 
So  many  factors  and  so  many  elements 
of  prophecy  are  involved  in  the  problem, 
that  the  net  result  as  to  employment  can- 
not be  foretold  with  any  degree  of  confi- 
dence. Nevertheless,  experience,  analo- 
gy and  all  the  available  indications 
would  seem  to  justify  the  assertion  that 
the  sum  total  of  employment,  both  within 
and  without  the  affected  industries, 
would  not  necessarily  be  diminished,  and 
would  not  improbably  be  increased. 

Even  if  some  of  the  workers  should 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  the  general 
effect  would  be  good.  The  number  of 
workers  who  would  be  able  to  fit  their 
children  for  and  to  rise  themselves  into 
hi?ber  occupations  would  be  increased, 
while  the  social  cost  of  lessened  vitality 
and  various  forms  of  dependence  among 
those  actually  employed  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  Most  important  of  all.  an 
increase  in  unemployment  arisine  out  of 
a  legal  regulation  of  wages  would  force 
the  state  to  face  s'marelv  and  in  a  com- 
prehensive \\--.\\-  tbo  whole  problem  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  unemnloyable.  To 
this  we  shall  have  to  come  sooner  or 
later,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  We 


need  public  labor  exchanges  for  an  ade- 
quate adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  in 
place  and  time,  labor  colonies  for  those 
who  can  but  will  not  work  effectively, 
and  employment  in  public  enterprises  for 
those  who  cannot  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
other  two  methods.  If  all  these  meas- 
ures combined  should  fall  short  of  com- 
plete effectiveness,  both  individual  and 
social  welfare  would  suggest  that  the 
state  should  even  support  some  of  the 
laboring  class  in  idleness  rather  than 
permit  anyone  of  average  efficiency  to 
work  for  less  than  living  wages. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  where 
there  is  question  of  the  solution  of  a 
social  problem,  an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth 
a  pound  of  theory.  Unfortunately  we 
have  as  yet  no  sufficient  amount  of  facts, 
in  the  sense  of  experience,  to  afford  such 
guidance.  What  we  have,  however,  is 
distinctly  favorable.  The  compulsory 
arbitration  laws  of  New  Zealand  and  of 
some  of  the  Australian  states  embody  the 
principle  of  a  legal  minimum  wage,  inas- 
much as  the  rates  fixed  by  the  arbitration 
courts  are  the  lowest  that  any  employer 
is  permitted  to  pay  throughout  the  trade 
involved  in  the  dispute  and  the  award. 
Despite  their  limitations,  these  laws  have 
been  successful,  not  only  in  securing  in- 
dustrial peace,  but  in  maintaining  decent 
wages  in  all  the  trades  affected.  This 
is  the  verdict  of  all  impartial  observers. 
Victoria,  Australia,  has  had  minimum 
wage  boards  since  1896.  They  consist 
of  two  groups  numerically  equal,  chosen 
from  among  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployes in  an  industry,  together  with  a 
chairman  elected  by  both  these  groups  or 
appointed  by  the  governor.  At  the  be- 
ginning there  were  only  six  boards,  but 
the  number  has  increased  steadily,  until 
it  has  reached  thirty-eight  or  more. 
Eleven  of  these  have  been  established  at 
the  request  of  employers.  Since  1904 
the  boards  are  forbidden  to  fix  higher 
rates  than  those  paid  by  the  reputable 
employers  in  a  trade.  Workers  who  fall 
below  the  average  in  speed  or  efficiency 
can  obtain  permits  to  work  for  less  than 
Hie  legal  minimum,  but  the  number  of 
these  must  never  be  greater  than  one  in 
five  in  any  establishment.  There  is  a 
court  of  appeals  to  which  the  decisions 
of  the  boards  may  be  taken  for  revision. 
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This  Victorian  scheme  was  inaugu- 
rated during  a  period  of  business  de- 
pression, and  has  since  been  tested  by 
good  times  and  moderately  good  times. 
Through  an  oversight  of  the  Legislature 
in  1902  the  boards  were  deprived  of  legal 
authority,  but  so  great  was  the  dissatis- 
faction ensuing  that  the  law  was  quickly 
re-enacted.  Among  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  boards  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Macrosty,  an  impartial  witness,  are :  a 
better  organization  of  industrial  factors 
and  processes,  no  rise  of  prices  to  the 
consumer,  and  an  increase  of  both  wages 
and  employment  in  dull  times,  as  com- 
pared with  the  trades  in  which  no  wage 
boards  existed  (Trade  Unions  and  Labor 
Problems,  pp.  213-216).  Another  com- 
petent and  fair  observer,  Dr.  Victor  S. 
Clark,  declares  that,  "the  wages  of  all 
female  workers  and  of  all  adult  male 
workers  are  higher  in  the  trades  affected 
by  the  boards ;  but  the  wages  of  boys  and 
youths  are  higher  in  occupations  free 
from  government  control"  (The  Labor 
Movement  in  Australasia,  p.  148).  The 
boys  get  higher  pay  in  the  unregulated 
trades  because  they  do  men's  work  there, 
while  in  the  regulated  trades  the  em- 
ployment of  juvenile  labor  is  discour- 
aged. The  obvious  and  urgent  remedy 
for  this  condition  is  to  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  boards  to  all  trades,  compel 
employers  to  pay  boys  and  women  men's 
wages  for  men's  work,  and  provide  some 
comprehensive  plan  of  industrial  train- 
ing and  apprenticeship.  If,  as  is  prob- 
able, the  minimum  wages  legislation 
forces  the  state  to  take  up  the  latter 
problem  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  acted,  the  legislation  will  have  still 
another  achievement  to  its  credit. 

Dr.  Clark's  general  conclusion  is  that 
no  final  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the 
boards  is  now  possible;  that  while  the 
law  has  not  eradicated  the  evils  it  was 
designated  to  meet,  "nevertheless  it  ap- 
pears to  have  mitigated  them,"  and  that 
"the  workers  themselves,  who  ought  to 
be  the  best^  judges,  commend  the  effect  of 
the  act."  Indeed,  the  minimum  wage 
legislation  is,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Home  Work 
appointed  by  the  British  Parliament, 
"very  largely  and  generally,  if  not  uni- 


versally approved  by  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia." The  tendency  seems  to  be  to- 
ward extending  the  law  to  all  trades,  and 
this  is  well ;  for  its  best  effects  cannot 
be  obtained  until  it  is  applied  universally, 
and  systematic  provision  is  made  for  the 
unemployed  and  the  unemplovable. 

Dr.  Clark  declares  that  state  responsi- 
bility for  a  living  wage,  which  is  implied 
in  the  Victorian  legislation,  "logically 
leads  to  the  responsibility  of  the  state  for 
employment  at  that  wage."  So  much  is 
not  necessarily  included  in  the  theory. 
On  its  face  a  law  of  this  kind  merely 
lays  down  the  principle  that  all  workers 
of  average  efficiency  who  are  employed 
must  be  paid  sufficient  to  maintain  them 
in  conditions  of  decent  living,  although 
this  principle  undoubtedly  suggests  that 
the  state  has  an  equivalent  duty  toward 
those  of  its  citizens  who  cannot  find  em- 
ployment. It  is  not,  indeed,  obliged  to 
provide  a  livelihood  for  all  its  members 
directly,  but  it  fails  in  one  of  its  primary 
functions  if  it  does  not  assure  to  them 
the  conditions  in  which  they  can  obtain 
a  decent  livelihood.  If  some  of  the  popu- 
lation cannot  obtain  such  conditions  in 
private  industry,  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  public  employment.  For  the 
right  to  live  decently  by  one's  labor  is  as 
important  as  the  right  to  life  and  more 
important  than  the  general  right  of 
property. 

The  report  of  the  select  committee 
referred  to  above,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  minimum  wage  boards 
for  the  protection  of  the  home  workers 
in  Great  Britain.  In  accordance  with 
this  recommendation,  Parliament  passed 
such  an  act  which  went  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  British  boards  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  boards  in 
Victoria.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  to  ap- 
ply only  to  home  workers,  who  are  the 
most  helpless  and  the  poorest  paid  of 
English  laborers,  the  new  experiment  will 
have  a  distinct  value.  If  it  proves  suc- 
cessful in  even  a  moderate  degree,  it  will, 
in  conjunction  with  the  experience  of 
Victoria,  create  an  exceedingly  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  universal 
value  of  minimum  wage  legislation. 

Some  who  admit  that  minimum  wage 
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boards  would  effect  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  under- 
paid, deny  that  they  would  prove  an  ade- 
quate remedy.  Since  the  radical  cause 
of  insufficient  wages  is  an  excessive  sup- 
ply of  unskilled  labor,  no  measure  will 
afford  permanent  relief  that  does  not  re- 
duce this  oversupply.  Not  even  state 
employment  of  all  who  could  not  find 
work  otherwise  would  be  effective ;  for 
the  latter  would  be  unskilled  laborers, 
and  their  product,  therefore,  be  thrown 
upon  a  market  that  is  already  overstocked 
with  that  class  of  goods.  Hence  the  only 
adequate  remedies  are  limitation  of  off- 
spring among  the  families  of  the  un- 
skilled, restriction  of  immigration,  and 
universal  industrial  education.  There  is 
considerable  forcq  in  these  observations. 
Nevertheless,  deliberate  limitation  of  the 
size  of  families  is  delusive,  immoral,  and 
socially  demoralizing.  Some  restriction 
of  immigration  would  no  doubt  be  help- 
ful and  wise,  and  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  industrial  education,  which 
will  not  only  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
unskilled  but  reduce  their  numbers  by  a 
leveling-up  process,  is  a  crying  necessity. 
No  advocate  of  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation contends  that  it  would  be  all-suf- 
ficient. It  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
measures  just  advocated,  by  far-reaching 
provision  for  the  unemployed  and  unem- 
ployable, and  by  legislation  that  will  pre- 
vent the  exploitation  of  the  consumer, 
and  the  limitation  of  opportunity  through 
monopoly  and  special  privilege.  More- 
over, the  adoption  of  most  of  these  sup- 
plementary measures  would  be  consider- 
ably hastened  by  the  establishment  and 
operation -of  minimum  wage  boards.  The 
number  and  the  grievances  of  the  under- 
paid would  be  forced  upon  public  at- 
tention, and  the  problem  of  devising  ade- 
quate remedies  would  become  a  vital  and 
urgent  public  question. 


It  is  not  maintained  that  the  proposed 
legislation  could  be  universally  enacted 
in  a  year,  nor  perhaps  in  ten  years.  The 
wage  boards  would  probably  have  to  be 
introduced  gradually,  in  one  trade  after 
another.  Hence  the  National  Consum- 
ers' League,  which,  in  accord  with  the 
recently  adopted  policy  of  the  interna- 
tional association,  has  taken  up  the  advo- 
cacy of  this  legislation,  aims  for  the  pres- 
ent at  its  introduction  into  industries  - 
employing  women  and  children.  This 
is  a  very  prudent  move;  for  both  public 
opinion  and  constitutional  restrictions 
are  less  opposed  to  the  measure  in  the 
case  of  these  classses  of  workers  than  in 
that  of  men.  And  the  former  need  it 
quite  as  badly  as  the  latter. 

With  these  limitations,  the  minimum 
wage  boards  would,  the  writer  firmly  be- 
lieves, prove  a  fundamental,  thorough- 
going and  adequate  remedy  for  the  evif 
of  underpaid  labor.  This  much  it  prom- 
ises, and  this  much  is  not  even  promised 
by  any  other  measure  that  ha-s  been  or 
can  be  suggested.  All  other  methods  of  ' 
meeting  the  problem  are  partial,  or  re- 
quire so  much  time  to  produce  their  full 
effects,  that  no  lover  of  his  country  or 
his  kind  can  contemplate  with  equanimity 
the  individual  misery  and  the  social 
losses  that  will  ensue  before  that  far-off 
day  arrives.  The  writer  rejects  the  alter- 
native of  socialism  because  he  regards 
it  as  iniquitous  and  ineffective  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  possibly  effective  only  after  all 
other  methods  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  ventures  to 
express  the  hope  that  his  readers  will  be 
led  to  study  sympathetically  the  question 
whether  minimum  wage  boards  do  not 
appear  to  provide  an  effective  method  of 
attacking  one  of  the  great  causes,  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  social  cause,  of 
dependence  and  delinquency. 
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THE  TREND  OF  THINGS 


A  United  States  "Baedeker"1  for  Italian 
immigrants  has  been  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  is  a  fascinating 
little  book  for  an  American  to  look  over,  and 
it  is  full  of  useful  information  for  any  newly- 
arrived  Italian  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall. 
The  thing  now  is  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  all 
intending  immigrants  who  can  read  it. 

"//  fresidente  degli  Stati  Uniti"  greets  the 
immigrant  at  the  frontispiece;  "Giorgio" 
Washington,  "il  padre  della  Patria,"  follows 
after  a  few  pages ;  and  attractive  pictures  of 
evening  classes  in  English,  classes  in  car- 
pentry, domestic  science,  swimming,  lectures 
on  tuberculosis,  and  so  on  (apparently  all  for 
Italians),  are  scattered  through  the  book.  An 
outline  map  of  the  United  States  has  a  black 
map  of  Italy  superimposed  on  it  near  the 
Mississippi  river,  to  re-enforce  the  statement 
that  its  area  is  thirty-two-and-a-half  times 
that  of  Italy. 

What  happens  on  arriving  at  Ellis  Island ; 
how  to  find  work ;  how  to  travel ;  the  advan- 
tages of  the  country  ("In  campegna  si  trova 
ricchezza  e  salute")  ;  the  form  of  government; 
how  to  become  a  citizen;  how  to  send  money 
home  (but  also  how  to  save  it,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  probability  of  postal  savings 
banks  "ben  presto")  ;  the  important  laws  for 
immigrants  to  know;  tariff  and  postal  regu- 
lations ;  and  other  such  things,  constitute  the 
subject  matter  of  the  eighty-five  pages,  ending 
with  "La  liberta  die  illumina  il  mondo"  and 
a  folded  map  of  the  country.  From  the 
opening  sentence,  that  "the  United  States 
have  always  been  the  land  of  the  immi- 
grants," our  country,  discovered  by  an  Ital- 
ian and  named  for  another,  is  pictured  as  the 
land  of  opportunity.  Certainly  no  Italian  of 
today  who  carries  himself  according  to  the 
advice  contained  in  this  "Guida"  will  be  an 
unwelcome  addition  to  our  population. 


The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  all  the 
•churches  in  putting  out  a  fifty-page  pamphlet, 
The  Social  Mission  of  the  Church2  by  Rev. 
Alfred  Wesley  Wishart  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  The  pamphlet  is  one  of  a  series  edited 
by  Shaiter  Matthews  and  published  for  the 
Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention. 

Mr.  Wishart  makes  no  attack  upon  the 
church  but  he  quotes  Professor  Bruce  as 

'Guida  Degli  Stati  Uniti  per  L'Immigrante 
Italiano.  By  John  Foster  Carr.  New  York. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  1910.  Pp.  85. 
This1  book  will  be  sent  upon  request  by  John 
Foster  Carr,  156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

2The  Social  Mission  of  the  Church.  By  Rev. 
Alfred  Wesley  Wishart,  Philadelphia.  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  1910.  Pp.  55.  By 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d  street,  New 
York,  postpaid,  18  cents. 


saying,  "To  be  enthusiastic  about  the  church 
in  its  present  condition  is  impossible."  He 
traces  the  growth  of  discontent  with  church 
achievements  both  in  and  out  of  the  church 
and  the  history  of  recent  attempts  to  make 
the  church  realize  its  social  responsibility. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  temperate,  con- 
vincing way  in  which  he  answers  those  who 
assert  that  the  one  business  of  the  church 
is  "with  sin  and  salvation."  Church  mem- 
bers, he  says,  often  exhibit  "socially  de- 
structive political  and  business  conduct."  "Can 
a  single  life,"  he  asks,  however  pure  in  itself, 
"find  salvation  for  itself  i.  e.,  save  its  soul, 
without  discharging  its  duty  to  society?" 

With  warnings  to  the  over-zealous  minis- 
ters who  plunge  their  churches  into  sensa- 
tional experiments  and  call  it  social  service, 
with  strong  emphasis  upon  the  spiritual  mo- 
tive upon  which  all  service  must  depend,  with 
practical  advice 'as  to  how  to  co-operate  with 
modern  social  movements,  Mr.  Wishart  calls 
the  churches  back  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
which  he  asserts  was  a  social  gospel,  con- 
cerned not  only  with  a  man  but  his  environ- 
ment, and  not  only  for  one  but  all. 


A  forceful  expression  of  what  infant  mor- 
tality really  means  is  found  at  the  end  of  a 
thirty-page  study  of  the  statistics  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.3 

"A  high  'death  rate'  means  a  high  'damage 
rate/  and  necessarily  a  high  rate  of  suffering. 
It  is  not  the  fit  who  survive  and  the  unfit 
perish ;  it  is 

"(l)  That  thousands  of  healthy  babies  are 
yearly  done  to  death  by  preventable  diseases 
and  unnecessarily  evil  surroundings ; 

"(2)  That  thousands  more  babies  are  crip- 
pled, have  their  digestive  organs  seriously  im- 
paired, are  sown  with  the  seeds  of  phthisis, 
become  feeble-minded  and  physically  de- 
teriorated, because  they  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  live  a  healthy  life; 

"(3)  That  a  certain  number  of  babies  are 
born  unfit  to  live  owing  to  unnatural  social 
conditions,  and  the  evils  of  poverty,  drink, 
disease,  and  undue  industrial  pressure,  amid 
which  their  mothers  live." 


In  Types  from  City  Streets4,  Hutchins  Hap- 
good  describes  himself  as  an  "intellectual  and 
aesthetic  adventurer"  who  "turns  himself 
loose  among  the  people"  for  what  he  calls  a 

"Statistical  Analysis  of  Infant  Mortality  and 
Its  Causes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Helen 
M.  Blagg.  London.  I'.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910. 
Pp.  39.  By  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d 
street,  New  York,  postpaid,  28  cents. 

*Types  from  City  Streets.  Bv  Hutchins  Hap- 
good.  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York,  1910.  Pp. 
379.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
TIIK  SruvEY,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York,  for 
$1.50,  «>r  it  \rill  be  mailed  for  $1.60. 
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"temperamental  good  time."  We  recognize 
him  in  the  well-dressed  "civilized"  young  man 
from  "uptown"  who  is  frequently  revealed 
conversing  in  a  condescending  manner  with 
a  "bum,"  "tough,"  or  "spieler"  girl  "down- 
town." 

Mr.  Hapgood  sees  New  York  as  a  city  di- 
vided by  a  tangible  demarkation  into  an  "up- 
town" for  the  higher  class,  and  a  "downtown" 
for  the  lower  class !  How  little  he  knows  his 
city !  His  way  is  not  the  way  of  those  who 
have  moved,  charmed  or  amused  us  with  their 
stories  of  the  people.  It  is  not  the  way  of 
Myra  Kelly,  of  "O.  Henry"  of  Oppenheim 
or  of  Jacob  Riis,  to  name  a  few  who  have 
written  con  amore  of  the  people  because  they 
have  understood  them  and  have  loved  them. 


It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  "bum,"  a 
"tough"  or  a  "spieler  girl"  interesting,  but 
Mr.  Hapgood  somehow  does  not  do  it.  He 
has  not  the  power  of  characterization  and  the 
simple  but  illuminating  style  of  those  who 
have  done  it  so  well. 

The  illustrations  by  Glenn  O.  Coleman 
seem  to  have  the  same  faults  as  the  prose. 
They  do  not  spell  New  York  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  its  highways  and  byways,  its 
high  lights  and  deep  shadows,  or,  to  change  the 
figure,  they  do  not  strike  the  note,  or  notes, 
of  our  varied  heterogeneous  life.  They  show 
mean  streets  and  sordid  groups,  but  they 
might  be  in  any  other  city ;  in  fact,  they  have 
more  of  the  atmosphere  of  London  than  of 
New  York. 


JOTTINGS 


BOSTON,    1915    GAMES. 

Boys    under    sixteen    lining    up    for    fifty    yards 
dash  at   Dewey   Beach,   July  30. 


Athletic  Sports  in  Boston. — Boston  is  this 
summer  surpassing  its  success  of  last  year 
in  interesting  a  host  of  youngsters  in 
track  games  and  swimming.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Boston  boys'  games  com- 
mittee, the  work  was  inaugurated  in  the 
summer  of  1909,  when  the  co-operation 
of  the  Park,  Bath  and  School  Departments 
was  secured.  Prize  medals  were  obtained,  ten 
preliminary  meets  were  held,  and  the  final 
meet  at  Wood  Island  Park  brought  the  total 
individual  list  up  to  2,735.  M^S  prizes  were 
distributed. 

Several  Saturdays  have  been  devoted  to  the 
1910  games,  however,  and  the  entry  lists  have 
gone  way  ahead  of  last  year.  Perhaps  the 
most  encouraging  feature  is  that  the  meets 
attract  a  multitude  of  small  boys  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  years  of  age,  boys  who  are 
not  "star  performers"  in  any  way,  but  who 
are  out  for  the  fun  there  is  in  it.  There  is  a 
silver  medal  for  every  boy  who  wins  a  first 
place  in  the  preliminary  meets,  and  a  bronze 
medal  for  second  place.  The  first  four  in 
the  events  of  the  preliminary  meets  qualify 


for  the  final  meet  at  Wood  Island  when  cups 
will  be  awarded  for  first  and  second  places. 
On  July  20,  there  were  a  thousand  individual 
entries  at  the  three  track  and  two  swimming 
meets.  Ten  thousand  spectators  watched  the 
games  from  grand  stand  and  beach.  At  North 
End  Beach  there  were  264  contestants  in  the 
various  swimming  events,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  run  the  small  boys'  races  off  in  heats, 
so  numerous  were  the  contestants.  At  Dewey 
Beach  there  were  over  two  hundred  entries 
and  two  thousand  spectators.  During  these 
swimming  meets,  which  are  interesting  boys 
and  girls  in  working  not  merely  for  prizes 
but  for  "the  fun  of  the  thing"  as  well,  there 
was  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  way, 
through  athletics  of  this  sort,  youngsters  are 
learning  how  to  handle  themselves  in  an 
emergency.  At  the  Dewey  Beach  meet  eight 
girls  were  in  the  fifty-yard  dash.  The  swim- 
mers had  gone  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
float  when  cramps  seized  one  of  them  and 
she  sank.  A  companion,  who  had  learned  to 
swim  at  the  beach  only  the  summer  before, 
turned  and  supported  her  rival  until  the  life 
guards  came  to  the  rescue. 


THE   MEDAL   AWARDED. 
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VICTORIOUS   CLOAKMAKERS 
PARADE    ON    LABOR    DAY 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  what 
was  probably  the  largest  Labor  Day  pa- 
rade that  ever  took  place  in  New  York 
was  the  host  of  victorious  cloakmakers 
who  made  an  unexpected  and  advantage- 
ous settlement  with  their  employers  late 
last  week,  just  after  Judge  GofFs  in- 
junction against  the  union  promised  a 
still  fiercer  struggle.  It  looked  as  if  most 
of  the  70,000  cloakmakers  had  turned 
out ;  no  other  body  of  workers  presented 
such  solid  ranks  or  such  enthusiasm. 
Yiddish  bakers  last  year,  Yiddish  shirt- 
waist and  cloakmakers  this  winter  fought 
the  battle  of  organized  labor  in  New- 
York.  So  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
streets  leading  from  the  East  Side  were 
thronged  with  Russian  Jews,  hitherto 
the  most  patient  and  unaggressive  of 
workers.  Another  conspicuous  nation- 
ality, up  to  this  time  considered  pecul- 
iarly helpless,  was  the  Italian,  whose  rep- 
resentatives appeared  not  only  in  sur- 
prisingly large  numbers  among  shirt- 
waist and  cloakmakers,  but  also  were 
prominent  in  the  ranks  of  the  Excavators' 
Union,  marching  around  a  flag-draped 
sand  wagon  on  which  a  shovel  perched 
in  glory.  The  bakers'  showing  was 
small,  as  their  employers  refused  them 
the  holiday.  But  what  was  lacking  in 
numbers  was  made  up  in  the  vigor  of 
their  banners  denouncing  the  "Bread 
Trust"  and  urging  the  public  to  buy  only 
sanitary  bread.  The  Woman's  Trade 
Union  League  had  two  floats  full  of 
bakers'  children,  bearing  the  sign,  "We 
Strike  for  Our  Babies."  The  shirt- 
waist girls  paraded  with  the  league,  the 
display  of  whose  colors — blue  and  yel- 
low— was  peculiarly  effective. 

Husky  horseshoers,  movers  and  long- 
>h-;>remen  made  a  striking  contrast  with 
frail  cigarmakers  and  grocery  clerks- - 
the  latter  group  bearing  a  sign  worth 
noting : 

Stop,    Look,    Listen ! 

Housekeepers,  do  not  patronize  grocery 
stores  open  after  8  p.  M.  They  are  unfair 
to  clerks. 

September  10,  1910. 


That  latest  and  most  encouraging  de- 
velopment of  trades  unionism,  the  pro- 
tection by  organization  of  the  "salaried" 
classes  of  brain  workers,  whom  until 
lately  pride  held  back  from  throwing 
their  lot  with  the  manual  workers,  was 
exemplified  by  the  Bookkeepers  and 
Stenographers'  Union,  small  in  numbers, 
but  large  in  hope.  Uncle  Sam's  em- 
ployes were  represented  by  mail  drivers 
in  their  carts. 

From  end  to  end  of  the  line  of  march, 
from  the  five  dollars  a  day  printer  to  the 
five  dollars  a  week  typewriter,  there  was 
unanimity  of  opposition  to  Judge  GofFs 
injunction,  which  the  labor  movement 
feels  attacks  the  very  right  to  strike. 
Everywhere  were  banners  bearing  such 
legends  as  this: 

Goff  to  the  worker:  Get  off  the  earth! 
Mother  may  I  go  out  to  swim?    Ask  Goff. 

Goff's  injunctions  can  never  break  labor's 
solidarity. 

Goff's    idea   of   the   Union :    No   strikes,   no 

contracts,   hardly   any   wages    and   d few 

members. 

Like  vigorous  sentiments  were  given 
verbal  expression  from  time  to  time  by 
the  ranks  of  the  marchers  in  chorus, 
sometimes  in  Yiddish,  sometimes  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Xext  week's  issue  of  THE  SURVEY  will 
contain  an  account  of  the  terms  of  set- 
tlement of  the  cloakmakers'  strike  and 
of  the  present  status  of  the  bakers'  strug- 
gle for  clean  bread. 

REORGANIZATION    IN 
NEW    YORK     COURTS 

The  changes  in  New  York  city's  in- 
ferior courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction, 
provided  by  the  Page  Commission  law, 
became  effective  September  I.  As  al- 
ready pointed  out  in  THE  SURVEY/  they 
include  two  new  children's  courts — in  the 
Boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond,  a 
separation  of  the  night  court  into  two 
parts — one  for  men  and  one  for  wom- 
en, the  establishment  of  two  "domestic 
relations"  courts — principally  for  cases 


See  THE   SURVEY   for  April   30. 
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of  non-support,  the  provision  of  addition- 
al probation  officers,  the  installation  of 
the  finger-print  system  of  identification  in 
the  night  court,  and  the  medical  exami- 
nation of  women  convicted  of  prostitu- 
tion— to  determine  whether  the  prisoner 
shall  be  sentenced  to  the  workhouse  or  to 
hospital  care  for  an  indeterminate  period 
not  to  exceed  one  year. 

Concerning  the  latter  provision  there 
has  been  much  discussion  in  the  columns 
of  THE  SURVEY.2  It  is,  of  course,  too 
soon  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  prac- 
tical workings,  but  vigilance  is  being  ex- 
ercised by  those  who  protest  that  the 
provision  means  the  entering  wedge  for 
a  system  of  regulation  such  as  is  to  be 
found  in  various  forms  in  Europe.  For 
the  purpose  of  keeping  this  close  watch, 
a  fund  of  $3,000  has  been  raised. 

The  appointment  by  Mayor  Gaynor  of 
Isaac  Franklin  Russell  as  chief -justice 
of  the  reorganized  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions was  evidently  a  careful  effort  to 
select  a  man  well-fitted  for  the  position, 
for  as  a  professor  of  law  at  New  York 
University  since  1881  his  knowledge  has 
gained  him  a  wide  reputation.  One  of 
Chief  Justice  Russell's  first  acts,  how- 
ever, must  be  regretted  by  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  children's 
courts. 

The  Page  Commission  strongly  disap- 
proved of  the  system  of  monthly  rota- 
tion of  judges  which  has  hitherto  been 
in  vogue  in  the  Manhattan  Children's 
Court  and  bi-monthly  rotation  in  the 
Brooklyn  Children's  Court.  Such  a  sys- 
tem is  generally  recognized  as  hampering 
the  effective  administration  of  such 
courts,  and  is  exceptional  in  juvenile 
court  practice. 

A  child  on  probation  should  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  be  kept  under  oversight  several 
months.  Accordingly,  the  Page  Com- 
mission declared  that  the  judge  sitting 
"should,  so  far  as  practicable,  follow  the 
case  of  a  child  from  the  beginning  until 
its  final  disposition."  The  old  system 
whereby  justices  sat  in  the  children's 
court  only  for  a  month  or  two,  was  char- 
acterized by  the  Page  Commission  as  "a 
radical  defect  which  needs  remedying." 
The  law,  therefore,  provides  that  "in  as- 

*  See  THB  SURVEY  for  May  28,  June  25,  July 
19,  July  23,  July  30  and  August  13. 


signing  justices  to  sit  in  the  children's 
court  he  [the  chief  justice]  shall  have 
regard  for  the  fitness  of  the  justice  so 
assigned  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall 
make  such  assignments  for  substantial 
periods  of  service."  In  the  Manhattan 
Children's  Court,  for  the  twelve  months 
beginning  with  September,  1910,  Chief 
Justice  Russell  has  assigned  Justices 
Deuel,  Zeller,  Wyatt,  Salmon,  Wyatt, 
Salmon,  Olmsted,  Wilkins,  Hoyt,  Hoyt, 
Deuel,  Hoyt.  In  continuing  the  system 
of  monthly  rotation  and  assigning  six 
different  judges  within  a  total  period  of 
a  year,  he  has  plainly  disregarded  the 
intent  of  the  law. 

As  chief  magistrates,  Mayor  Gaynor 
has  appointed  William  McAdoo  over  the 
first  division  (Boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx)  and  Otto  Kempner 
over  the  second  division  (Boroughs  of 
Brooklyn, .Queens  and  Richmond).  Mr. 
McAdoo  was  police  commissioner  under 
Mayor  McClellan  and  previous  to  that 
had  been  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy. 
Mr.  Kempner  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  state  Assembly,  served  later  as 
commissioner  of  public  works  in  Brook- 
lyn under  Borough  President  Swan- 
strom,  and  has  a  praiseworthy  record  for 
political  independence.  Joseph  A.  Gra- 
veur,  who  has  served  for  ten  years  as  a 
probation  officer  in  the  former  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  of  the  first  division,  has 
been  appointed  chief  probation  officer  of 
the  re-organized  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions, which  includes  the  four  children's 
courts. 

The  spirit  of  the  law  has  unfortu- 
nately been  broken  by  one  of  Chief  Mag- 
istrate McAdoo's  first  acts,  his  appoint- 
ment of  the  chief  probation  officer  for 
the  courts  under  the  first  division  of 
magistrates.  The  law  specifies  that  "no 
police  officer  shall  be  designated  or  act 
as  a  probation  officer."  Mr.  McAdoo's 
appointee,  who  had  been  serving  as  a 
police  probation  officer,  resigned  from 
the  police  force  only  a  few  days  before 
his  appointment. 

SHALL  PROBATION  OFFICERS 
BE     UNDER     CIVIL     SERVICE 

Much  confusion  exists  over  the  selec- 
tion of  the  additional  probation  officers, 
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owing  to  the  indecision  of  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  law  does 
not  exempt  the  positions  from  civil  serv- 
ice, although  it  declares  them  to  be  con- 
fidential positions.  On  signing  it,  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  attached  a  memorandum 
stating  his  opinion  and  that  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  effect 
that  the  positions  are  not  thereby  ex- 
empted. The  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission,  after  a  hearing  on  July  12, 
announced  on  July  19  that  there  would 
be  an  examination.  There  were  1,750 
applicants  for  the  position.  The  com- 
mission then  announced  that  the  exami- 
nation was  postponed.  An  opinion  was 
sought  from  the  corporation  counsel, 
who  after  some  time  declared  that  the 
characterization  of  the  positions  as 
"confidential"  does  not  exempt  them,  but 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  difficult 
to  frame  an  examination.  At  a  hearing 
before  the  commission  on  August  31, 
however,  it  was  pointed  out  by  many 
speakers  that  examinations  prove  suc- 
cessful in  other  cities.  A  telegram  to 
this  effect  was  read  from  the  chief  pro- 
bation officer  in  Chicago,  and  similar 
telegrams  from  judges  of  juvenile  courts, 
in  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Erie  county. 
Chief  Magistrate  McAdoo,  moreover, 
stated  at  the  hearing  that  the  city  magis- 
trates of  the  first  division  had  voted  in 
favor  of  an  examination,  and  Chief  Mag- 
istrate Kempner  said  that  the  magis- 
trates of  the  second  division  no  longer 
insist  on  exemption,  though  he  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  exempting  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  probation  officer. 

The  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  not  yet  announced  its  decision. 
If  it  decides  to  exempt  the  positions  from 
civil  service  examination,  it  will  be  acting 
directly  contrary  to  the  expressed  opin- 
ion which  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission gave  to  Governor  Hughes,  and 
before  its  decision  could  become  effec- 
tive the  approval  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion— reversing  its  former  opinion — 
must  be  had.  All  who  seek  to  guard  jeal- 
ously the  best  interests  of  the  juvenile 
court  will  keenly  watch  the  outcome  of 
this  situation,  and  any  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  City  or  State  Civil  Service 
Commissions  to  let  down  the  bars  in  the 


face  of  successful  civil  service  examina- 
tion for  probation  officers  elsewhere,  will 
undoubtedly  be  opposed  by  those  who 
understand  that  real  probation  depends 
essentially  upon  the  character  and  quali- 
fications of  the  probation  officers. 

PHILADELPHIA      TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Enlarging  the  scope  of  the  instruction 
given  during  the  last  two  winters  in  con- 
nection with  the  Children's  Agencies  of 
Philadelphia,  and  including  the  leading 
social  agencies  in  the  city  as  co-operators, 
a  new  training  school  for  social  work 
will  be  opened  October  7,  1910.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  various  charity  organiza- 
tions and  child  helping  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions, the  Department  of  Education, 
the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Charities,  and  certain 
social  settlements  have  offered  their  facili- 
ties for  training  those  who  desire  to  spec- 
ialize in  their  work. 

The  plan  includes  training  in  investiga- 
tion for  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  the  student  will  elect 
the  field  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize 
and  will  thereafter  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  social  agency  doing  that 
kind  of  work.  He  will  meet  with  the 
head  of  that  agency  once  a  week  for  dis- 
cussion of  theoretical  and  practical  prob- 
lems such  as  he  meets  in  his  field  of  work. 
Once  a  week  the  groups  will  meet  in  class 
under  a  special  leader  to  discuss  general 
principles.  Frequent  lectures  treating  of 
various  phases  of  social  endeavor  will  be 
given  by  social  workers.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  student's  time  will  be  devoted 
to  actual  work  in  the  field  under  expert 
supervision. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  arrang- 
ed in  five  periods.  The  first,  from  Oc- 
tober 7  to  December  23,  includes  the 
study  of  investigation,  with  extended 
practice;  the  second,  from  January  6  to 
March  24,  the  discussion  of  treatment; 
the  third,  from  April  4  to  April  28,  a 
study  of  organization.  The  fourth, 
from  May  2  to  May  12,  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  inter-relation  of  charities, 
and  the  fifth,  from  May  15  to  June  2, 
considers  the  question  of  social  interpre- 
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tation.  These  five  topics  will  be  treated 
according  to  outlines  prepared  by  the 
members  of  the  faculty. 

A  series  of  public  evening  lectures  will 
be  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A  as  follows : 

A  Community's  Social  Program,  Allen  T. 
Burns ;  The  Present  Status  of  the  Warfare 
Against  Tuberculosis,  Livingston  R.  Farrand; 
Child  Labor,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy;  Recreation 
and  the  Social  Use  of  Schools,  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh ;  The  Functions  of  the  City  De- 
partment in  a  Campaign  for  Better  Housing, 
John  J.-  Murphy;  State  Supervision  of  Chari- 
ties in  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Talcott  Williams. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  includes : 

William  B.  Buck,  superintendent,  Seybert 
Institution ;  Jesse  D.  Burks,  Bureau  of  Munic- 
ipal Research ;  Carl  Kelsey,  professor  of  So- 
ciology, University  of  Pennsylvania;  Porter 
R.  Lee,  general  secretary,  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity ;  Edwin  D.  Solenber- 
ger,  general  secretary,  Children's  Aid  Society 
of  Pennsylvania;  William  O.  Easton,  director 
of  Instruction,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  executive 
secretary. 

The  group  instructors  are: 

Anna  F.  Davies,  head  worker,  College  Set- 
tlement ;  Martha  P.  Falconer,  superintendent, 
Girls'  Department  House  of  Refuge;  J.  Pren- 
tice Murphy,  superintendent,  Children's  Bu- 
reau ;  F.  H.  Nibecker,  superintendent,  Boys' 
Department,  House  of  Refuge;  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Pickering,  chief  probation  officer.  Juvenile 
Court ;  Ellen  J.  Sharp,  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities ;  W.  H.  Stecher,  Board 
of  Education;  Roy  Smith  Wallace,  secretary, 
Society  to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty; 
Alexander  M.  Wilson,  director,  Phipps  Insti- 
tute ;  Fred  S.  Hall,  secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Child  Labor  Association. 

The  management  of  the  course  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  direction  in- 
cluding in  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  faculty: 

Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  superintendent, 
Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia;  Anna  F. 
Davies,  head  worker,  College  Settlement; 
Martha  P.  Falconer,  superintendent,  Girls'  De- 
partment Girls'  House  of  Refuge;  Max  Herz- 
berg,  president,  United  Hebrew  Charities;  J. 
Percy  Keating,  vice-president,  Pennsylvania 
Society  to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty; 
Joseph  S.  Xt-ff,  M.D.,  director  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities;  B.  Franklin  Pepper, 
president,  Children's  Bureau ;  W.  H.  Staake, 
judge,  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  George  Vaux, 
Jr.,  member.  Board  of  Managers,  House  of 
Refuge;  George  Woodward,  M.  D..  chairman, 
Board  of  Trustees,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search. 


The  headquarters  of  the  school  are  at 
1506  Arch  street.  A  circular  of  infor- 
mation may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
executive  secretary. 

THE    CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF 
CIVICS  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

The  announcements  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  of 
the  year  1910-1911  indicate  that  while 
the  usual  courses  on  relief,  children's 
work  and  public  and  private  social 
agencies  are  strengthened  in  number  and 
personnel  of  lecturers,  a  larger  emphasis 
than  heretofore  is  placed  upon  the  social 
service  which  is  increasingly  rendered 
through  municipal  or  other  government- 
al bodies.  This  is  characteristic  of  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  Chicago  school 
A  course  on  social  legislation  is  to  be 
given  by  Prof.  Ernst  Freund  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Grace  Abbott  of 
the  League  for  the  Protection  of  Immi- 
grants. Under  Miss  Abbott  and  Dr. 
David  Blaustein,  a  new  course  is  an- 
nounced on  immigration :  its  history, 
legislation,  causes  and  sources,  and  so- 
cial, political  and  industrial  aspects. 

In  line  with  the  course  on  the  organi- 
zation and  social  functions  of  local  gov- 
ernments, to  be  given  by  George  C.  Sikes, 
Miss  Abbott  and  Professor  Taylor,  other 
courses  are  provided  on  play  and  play- 
grounds, housing  and  public  health,  and 
community  co-operation. 

Chicago's  recognized  leadership  in 
providing  extensively  for  the  play  and 
recreation  of  its  citizens,  young  and 
old,  has  naturally  led  the  school  to  de- 
velop strongly  its  facilities  and  course 
for  the  training  of  playground  directors 
and  supervisors.  Edward  B.  De  Groot, 
general  director  of  the  field  houses  and 
playgrounds  under  the  South  Park  Com- 
mission, which  have  become  famous 
throughout  this  country  and  abroad,  is 
permitted  by  the  commission  to  be  the 
director  and  one  of  the  principal  lecturers 
in  the  course.  The  co-operation  of  the 
other  park  commissions  is  also  very  cor- 
dially given.  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  will 
lecture  on  the  psychology  and  philosophy 
of  play ;  Professor  Clark  W.  Hethering- 
ton,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  on  physical  education  and 
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athletics ;  Henry  S.  Curtis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  playground  movement; 
and  Edward  J.  Ward,  whose  social 
center  work  in  the  Rochester  public 
schools  has  .attracted  such  wide  atten- 
tion, and  who  is  now  connected  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Di- 
vision, on  the  recreational  and  social 
uses  of  public  school  buildings.  Graham 
Ivnneyn  Taylor  will  discuss  public  recre- 
ation in  its  relation  to  some  of  the  dan- 
gerous tendencies  in  the  modern  city ; 
and  Sidney  A.  Teller,  who  graduated 
from  the  school  and  is  a  successful 
manager  of  one  of  Chicago's  recreation 
centers,  will  teach  how  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple of  a  cosmopolitan  neighborhood  into 
co-operation  with  playground  manage- 
ment. Mrs.  Robert  L.  Parsons  will  deal 
with  the  technique  of  physical  education 
and  expression.  This  noteworthy  course, 
which  should  set  a  standard  in  training 
for  playground  work,  will  be  given  next 
spring  and  repeated  in  the  summer  term. 

Unusual  opportunity  is  afforded  this 
year  in  the  course  on  housing  and  public 
health  since  the  school's  department  of 
social  investigation,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  Chicago  Department  of 
Health,  is  pursuing  an  inquiry  into  hous- 
ing conditions  in  Chicago. 

The  course  on  community  co-opera- 
tion is  designed  to  study  the  organized 
agencies  through  which  the  people  of 
neighborhoods  or  larger  communities  co- 
operate with  each  other  and  with  the  offi- 
cials of  departments  of  their  local  gov- 
ernment. It  is  to  be  given  by  Professor 
Taylor  and  Miss  Addams,  with  special 
lectures  by  people  identified  with  public 
school,  library,  museum  and  recreation 
center  work,  social  settlements,  local  im- 


provement societies  and  social  work  un- 
der church  and  religious  auspices. 

The  usual  courses  on  the  survey  of  the 
field  and  the  requirements  for  social 
work,  the  principles  and  methods  of 
relief  and  family  rehabilitation,  adminis- 
tration of  public  institutions  and  private 
agencies,  and  the  public  care  of  children 
are  announced  with  additional  lectures. 

Vicor  von  Borosini  of  Hull  House  is 
associated  with  Professor  Taylor  in 
giving  the  course  on  industrial  efficiency, 
organization  and  relations,  including 
standards  of  living  and  the  economic,  so- 
cial and  political  problems  involved.  Dr. 
William  Healey,  director  of  the  Juvenile 
Psychopathic  Institute  in  Chicago,  gives 
a  course  on  the  physical  and  psychical 
factors  underlying  dependence  and  de- 
linquency. 

The  year  book  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  announcement  of  courses,  an  inter- 
esting outline  of  last  year's  work,  and 
information  concerning  the  Chicago 
Vantage  Ground  the  special  facilities  of 
the  school  such  as  its  social  museum, 
a  library,  and  the  co-operation  which 
is  rendered  by  various  social  agencies  in 
Chicago. 

THE    SOCIAL    SPIRIT 
IN  FLAT  AND  FACTORY 

It  marks  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  the 
heads  of  great  business  enterprises  come 
to  the  "reformers"  for  "ideas"  and  want 
the  newest  ones  in  stock.  It  is  worth 
taking  notice  when  one  of  the  great  real 
estate  corporations  of  New  York  asks 
for  suggestions  regarding  what  new  fea- 
tures it  shall  introduce  in  its  next  series 
of  apartment  houses.  The  officers  of  the 
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American  Real  Estate  Company  state 
very  frankly  that  the  things  desired  are 
novelties  that  will  help  rent  apartments. 
But  they  admit  that  the  ideas  of  social 
workers  where  they  involve  playgrounds 
for  children  and  possible  outdoor  sleep- 
ing places  or  living  rooms  and  roof  play 
places,  make  houses  in  far  away  Bronx 
neighborhoods  rentable. 

Another  phase  of  the  same  type  of 
business  philanthropy  is  shown  in  a  fac- 
tory where  women's  garments  are  made 
— the  H.  Black  Company  in  Cleveland. 
There  even  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round the  work  are  expressive  of  the 
owner's  idea  that  pleasant  surroundings 
react  beneficially  on  the  product  of  the 
shop.  The  building  itself  is  a  realization 
of  the  idea  that  forms  the  motive  for  the 
garments  turned  out — to  make  an  attrac- 
tive and  aesthetically  satisfying  coat  from 
inexpensive  material,  to  be  sold  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
finished  inside  with  the  brick  walls  at- 
tractively turned  to  account,  and  has 
light  and  air  and  practical  utilization  of 
all  spaces,  while  the  aesthetic  side  is  em- 
phasized in  colorings  and  materials  used 
on  floors  and  walls. 

The  welfare  work  in  this  factory  is 
an  even  more  unique  realization  of  the 
idea  that  business  is  improved  by  atten- 
tion to  the  human  needs  of  workers.  The 
welfare  worker  employed  is  an  experi- 
enced trained  nurse  who  has  formed  a 
natural  relationship  with  the  whole  work- 
ing force.  She  binds  up  hurts,  heals  fin- 
gers pierced  by  needles  and  advises  in 
the  more  serious  emergencies  that  arise. 
She  presides  over  the  lunch  room  and  at 
other  times  is  found  in  the  rest  room  in 
the  factory  tower.  She  sends  many  a 
girl  back  to  work  who  comes  in  with  a 
headache  that  needs  only  a  half  hour's 
rest  and  a  soothing  talk.  In  one  month 
169  cases  were  seen  and  treated,  the  most 
serious  accidents  being  the  running  of  a 
needle  into  a  finger,  or  the  breaking  of 
an  ankle  on  the  icy  pavement.  Visits  to 
girls^  who  are  ill,  the  discovery  and  su- 
pervision of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  assis- 
tance in  getting  glasses  to  help  eye  trou- 
bles, and  all  kinds  of  general  advice  from 
headaches  and  lovers  to  colds  and  hot 
lunches  make  the  daily  sum  of  the  nurse's 


work.  The  nurse  soon  pays  for  herself 
in  the  gain  to  the  workers  in  general  effi- 
ciency. The  men  employed  in  the  factory 
make  use  of  her  services  only  for  acci- 
dents and  other  emergencies,  but  to  the 
girls  she  is  rapidly  developing  the  relation 
of  friend  that  her  peculiar  introduction 
on  a  basis  of  need  makes  possible. 

The  work  of  the  nurse  is  supervised 
by  a  committee  of  women  workers  in 
the  factory  and  the  wife  of  the  employer. 
The  lunch  room  where  hot  drinks  are 
provided  is  the  general  meeting  place  and 
center  of  social  activity.  Plans  for 
an  early  extension  of  the  factory  provide 
for  an  outdoor  recreation  ground  on  the 
roof.  The  window  boxes  are  gay  with 
flowers  of  the  season,  and  inside  and 
out  the  factory  expresses  the  good  will 
and  friendship  of  workman  and  em- 
ployer, in  every  brick  and  every  line. 

ONE  SEASON  OF  THE 
ANTI-FLY    CAMPAIGN 

"Swat  the  fly"  has  been  the  slogan 
throughout  the  country  of  the  first  well 
organized  campaign  to  suppress  this  dis- 
ease-spreading insect.  Until  the  last 
few  years  the  common  house  fly  has  been 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  nuisance.  Its  ap- 
parent obsession  that  its  company  is  es- 
sential to  human  happiness  earned  for  it 
plenty  of  execration  But  we  have  gotten 
beyond  the  insouciance  of  the  rhymster 
who  wrote : 

"Here,  sir,  is  your  currant  pie, 
Alternating  currant  pie, 
First  a  currant  then  a  fly, 
Neath  the  crust,  alternate,  lie." 

The  vigorous  campaign  of  the  last 
few  months  had  as  its  most  effective 
weapon  the  motion  picture  originated 
by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York  city,  showing  the  filthy  habits  of 
the  fly1.  The  fly-fighting  committee  of 
the  American  Civic  Association,  has 
widely  extended  the  use  of  this  film  and 
has  enlisted  many  newspapers  through- 
out the  land  to  publish  a  special  extra 
bulletin  headed,  "Beware  of  the  danger- 
ous house-fly."  Anti-tuberculosis  socie- 

JSee  THE   SURVEY  for  August  27. 
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ties  in  many  places  have  offered  prizes 
to  children  for  essays  about  his  habits. 
Magazines  have  shown  up  his  nefarious 
practices.  Some  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  have  circularized  their  policy- 
holders  on  the  subject.  Boards  of 
health,  both  state  and  municipal,  have 
distributed  bulletins  and  placards.  Those 
of  Dr.  iivans  in  Chicago  have  been  quot- 
ed far  and  wide. 

In  Nebraska,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana 
the  state  university  and  health  authori- 
ties have  interested  the  school  children. 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Kentucky 
and  other  states  have  been  covered  with 
anti-fly  posters  by  the  state  health  au- 
thorities. The  state  food  and  drug 
commissioner  of  Tennessee  offered  gold 
medals  for  essays  by  school  children. 
Club  women  in  California  and  other 
states  took  up  the  fight.  New  Jersey, 
Missouri  and  other  states  have  passed 
laws  requiring  the  screening  of  bakeries, 
restaurants  and  groceries.  New  York 
city  compels  the  screening  of  stables. 

Active  municipal  campaigns  have  been 
waged  in  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  Min- 
neapolis, Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Dallas, 
Rochester,  Albany,  Newark,  Detroit,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Boston  and 
many  smaller  cities.  In  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Baltimore  four  cents  a  hun- 
dred is  being  paid  for  flies  brought  to 
the  Health  Board. 

The  health  commissioners  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  Asheville,  N.  C.,  have 
been  particularly  active  and  as  a  result 
it  is  reported  that  the  number  of  cases 
of  typhoid  has  been  appreciably  lessened. 

The  unaminity  with  which  the  press, 
officials  and  the  public  have  fallen  into 
line  in  the  fight  this  past  summer  gives 
promise  of  a  still  more  successful  sea- 
son of  work  next  year. 


The  Illinois  State  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  which  has 
been  inactive  since  its  last  meeting  in 
1906,  has  recently  reorganized  for  an 
energetic  campaign.  It  is  announced 
that  its  watchword  will  be  "Education, 
Organization,  Legislation,"  and  the  cam- 
paign will  be  carried  into  every  corner 


of  the  state.  The  immediate  cause  for 
reorganization  was  the  sum  of  $1,200  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis 
Institute  remaining  over  from  the  sale 
of  Red  Cross  Christmas  stamps  last  win- 
ter in  125  cities  and  villages  of  the  state 
which  are  without  local  societies.  By  the 
terms  under  which  the  state  sale  of 
stamps  was  conducted  by  the  Chicago 
institute,  this  must  be  used  for  some 
form  of  state  work. 

At  the  reorganization  meeting  an  in- 
teresting symposium  on  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  conducted  by  the  chairman, 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill,  in  which  Drs.  J.  W. 
Pettit  of  Ottawa,  111.,  Theodore  B.  Sachs 
of  Chicago,  T.  S.  Hardesty  of  Jackson- 
ville, William  A.  Evans  of  Chicago,  E.  H. 
Butterfield  of  Chicago,  and  H.  A.  Lipsky 
of  Chicago  participated.  Dr.  Evans,  the 
Chicago  health  commissioner,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  The  vice-presi- 
dents are  Dr.  Hardesty  of  Jacksonville 
and  Dr.  George  Thomas  Palmer,  health 
commissioner  of  Springfield.  The  treas- 
urer is  David  R.  Forgan  of  Chicago  and 
the  secretary  and  executive  officer, 
Frank  E.  Wing,  who  is  also  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute. 

TUBERCULOSIS 
IN      PRISONS 

The  subject  of  prison  and  jail  condi- 
tions with  special  reference  to  tubercu- 
losis has  been  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground of  discussion  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Two  important  papers  have 
vividly  pointed  out  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  One  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis 
of  Chicago  was  read  before  the  Ameri-* 
can  Climatological  Association.  The 
other,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Ransom  of  Clinton 
Prison,  Dannemora,  N.  Y.,  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Out- 
door Life.  Dr.  Davis  describes  from 
personal  contact  the  appalling  conditions 
of  the  jails  and  prisons  of  the  country 
as  breeding  places  for  tuberculosis.  He 
says:  "It  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  that  of  all  deaths  in  penitentiaries 
about  sixty  per  cent  are  clue  to  tuber- 
culosis, while  in  the  population  of  the 
world  about  one  death  in  seven  is  due 
to  the  disease  or  about  fourteen  per 
cent."  He  makes  a  strong  plea  for  bet- 
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ter  ventilation  and  particularly  for  more 
sunlight ;  for  regular  physical  examina- 
tion of  all  prisoners,  those  awaiting  trial 
and  those  serving  sentences ;  and  for  the 
segregation  of  the  tuberculous  in  wards 
or  buildings.  He  also  advocates  that 
the  trial  of  those  who  have  tuberculosis 
should  be  hastened,  and  that  prisoners 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 
should  not  be  pardoned  and  sent  home 
to  die,  but  that  they  should  be  kept 
where  they  cannot  infect  either  their 
friends  or  fellow-prisoners. 

Dr.  Ransom's  paper  sums  up  what 
has  been  done  in  the  United  States  for 
the  tuberculous  prisoner,  and  shows  that 
prison  officials  and  boards  are  coming  to 
realize  the  dangers  of  infection  and  to 
take  proper  precautions. 

The  National  Committee  on  Prison 
Labor  has  solicited  from  the  principal 
anti-tuberculosis  associations  of  the 
United  States,  data  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  studies  made  by  Dr.  Ransom 
through  the  help  of  the  prison  officials 
themselves.  These  investigations  re- 
vealed the  paucity  of  data,  and  the  fact 
that  only  a  very  few  anti-tuberculosis 
workers  were  familiar  with  prison  and 
jail  conditions  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhoods. The  invariable  confession, 
even  where  conditions  were  known,  was 
that  nothing  had  been  done  to  better 
them.  It  is  agreed  that  a  careful  study 
of  prisons  and  jails  with  special  regard 
to  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  is  much 
needed.  The  National  Committee  of 
Prison  Labor  is  planning  to  make  such 
a  study  in  every  state.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  in  Xew  York  by  the 
Prison  Association  and  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association. 

The  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
has  issued  a  bulletin  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  12,000  tuberculous  prison- 
ers in  the  state,  federal  and  local  prisons 
and  jails  ..f  the  United  States,  with  less 
than  twenty-five  institutions  and  hardly 
800  beds  for  their  treatment.  (  >nly 
twenty-one  prisons  in  fifteen  states  have 
provided  for  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
uid  Xew  York  and  Massachusetts 
are  the  only  states  where  any  systematic 
attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer  pa- 
tients to  a  central  institution. 


BOOKS  ON   SOCIAL    ILLS1 

Reviewed  by  JOHN  MARTIN 

That  the  paramount  evil  in  society  is 
the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  is  the 
underlying  major  premise  of  Jack  Lon- 
don in  Revolution  and  of  Gustav  Myers 
in  History  of  the  Great  American  For- 
tunes. London,  with  a  primitive  energy 
developed  in  the  wilderness,  rages  over 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  de- 
vouring luxury  of  the  rich,  in  a  manner 
immature,  almost  boyish.  "I  am  a  revo- 
lutionist." Seven  million  men  the  world 
over  are  revolutionists,  "fighting  with  all 
their  might  for  the  complete  overthrow 
of  existing  society."  "They  are  fighters." 
There  is  "a  distinctly  working  class  re- 
volt" that  laughs  at  "the  sweet  ideals  and 
dear  moralities"  of  such  people  as  read 
THE  SURVEY.  In  these  "facts" — his  sta- 
tistics, like  his  style,  are  somewhat  imag- 
inative— London  sees  the  world's  great 
hope.  He  delights  to  contemplate  an 
overthrow,  bloody  and  terrible,  an  upris- 
ing of  slaves  who  miraculously  lose  the 
slave  spirit,  a  new  society  founded  by 
folk  who,  having  proved  incapable 
through  decades  of  improving  their  own 
condition,  marvelously  find  the  power 
when  "in  revolt"  to  overthrow  their  des- 
pot and  establish  the  millennium. 

So  long  as  that  kind  of  nightmare  con- 
trols the  energies  of  "the  working-class," 
"the  capitalist  class"  can  sleep  quietly  in 
their  beds,  for  their  police  and  army  will 
deal  easily  with  "the  revolutionists." 

Mr.  Myers  delivers  more  effective 
blows,  for  he  shows,  with  documentary 
and  historical  evidence,  though  not  as 

'Any  of  the  books  here  reviewed  may  be  ob- 
i. -lined  at  THE  SUHVEY  office  direct  or  by  mail. 
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dispassionately  and  logically  as  could  be 
wished,  that  some  of  the  great  American 
fortunes  were  founded  by  acts  fraudu- 
lent, cruel,  treacherous.  His  three  vol- 
umes, a  monument  to  his  industry,  are 
a  powerful  antidote  to  the  theory,  now 
fast  fading,  that  a  man's  wealth  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  energy, thrift,  enterprise, 
virtue.  Alas!  when  the  beginnings  of 
the  millionaire  are  examined  too  often 
they  show  a  callous  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  an  indifference  to  the 
eighth  commandment,  a  sly  evasion  of 
statutes. 

Among  the  legal  methods  of  making  a 
fortune  the  appropriation  of  increases  of 
land  values  in  cities,  which  the  Astor 
family  was  among  the  earliest  to  practice, 
is  best  exposed  by  C.  B.  Fillebrown  in 
The  A  B  C  of  Taxation.  Both  he  and 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  whose  Privilege  and 
Democracy  in  America  is  a  lucid  diag- 
nosis of  many  of  our  social  ailments,  find 
best  evidence  of  the  collective  short-sight- 
edness and  incapacity  for  self -protection 
in  the  private  appropriation  of  ever- 
swelling  land  values.  Each  year  the  price 
of  the  naked  land  upon  which  New  York 
is  built  increases  by  over  $170,000,000, 
and  other  large  cities  show  proportion- 
ate unearned  increments.  While  these 
fabulous  masses  of  rent-paying  wealth 
are  left  by  the  many  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
few,  our  authors  do  not  wonder  that 
grievous  inequalities  of  fortune  curse  so- 
ciety. They  argue  cogently  that  a  special 
tax  on  unearned  increment,  such  as  Ger- 
many and  England  impose,  would  be  an 
instalment  of  social  justice.  It  might  fill 
the  city  treasuries  which  the  increasing 
demands  of  social  workers  tend  to  de- 
plete. As  an  operator  in  real  estate  said 
to  the  writer :  "Making  money  in  New 
York  land  development  is  too  easy.  I 
was  a  lawyer  for  years  and  then  the 
president  of  a  trust  company.  But  in 
those  callings  money  came  slowly  com- 
pared with  its  easy  inflow  in  real  estate 
operations." 

(  Hher  methods  of  money  making  are- 
equally  prolific  but  less  moral.  As  Pro- 
fessor Ross  shows  anew  in  Latter  Day 
Sinners  and  Saints,  with  his  old  felicity 
of  phrase,  the  forms  of  industrial  vice 
are  so  protean  that  legislators  cannot 
keep  pace  with  them,  and  preachers,  in 


their  denunciations,  miss  them.  "Not 
keeping  your  own  cow  exposes  you  to  the 
seller  of  watered  or  doctored  milk.  Every 
step  from  the  old-fashioned  practice  of 
growing  your  own  food  offers  a  new 
opening  for  the  adulterator."  "Gas  and 
water  supply  introduces  the  trickery  of 
dishonest  meters  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  tampering  with  meters  on  the  other." 
New  types  of  wrong-doing  are  at  long 
range.  "It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  decision 
of  a  board  of  directors  in  an  Eastern  city 
to  the  needless  loss  of  life  in  an  Idaho 
coal  mine  or  on  a  Kansas  railroad."  "How 
wide  is  the  interval  between  the  mayor 
who  sells  permits  for  debasing  peep 
shows  and  nickelodeons  and  the  persons 
who  will  some  day  fall  victims  to  the 
criminals  that  will  grow  out  of  the  boys 
perverted  in  his  suggestive  penny  ar- 
cades." 

In  greater  detail  the  changes  of  moral 
standard  for  various  professions  are  set 
out  in  the  lectures  given  at  Yale  by  men 
who  snatched  a  day  from  the  heat  and 
dust  of  the  fray,  lectures  now  issued  as 
Every  Day  Ethics.  They  show  that  busi- 
ness morality  is  not  as  obvious  as  the  ten 
commandments,  nor  as  easy  to  observe  as 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Even  when  the 
courts  (which  the  good  American  still 
regards  with  almost  superstitious  rever- 
ence) are  appealed  to  for  a  decision  on 
disputed  points  of  right,  "no  one  can  tell 
what  twelve  men  in  a  box  will  do,"  and 
"still  less,  what  one  man  or  three  men, 
or  five  or  seven  will  do  on  a  bench." 

If  the  community  is  to  defend  itself  by 
improving  the  laws,  changing  taxation, 
and  exercising  new  functions,  its  political 
life  must  be  purified  and  revivified.  Wil- 
liam  Allen  White  in  the  Old  Order 
Changeth  points  out  in  a  breezy  western 
manner  the  changes  that  he  sees  coming 
in  our  democracy  as  he  looks  over  the 
country  from  his  newspaper  eyrie  in  Kan- 
sas. Like  Jack  London,  he  discerns  a 
revolution  in  progress,  but  it  is  the  revo- 
lution of  the  dawn  that  imperceptibly 
chases  away  the  darkness,  paints  the  sky 
with  gold,  and  mutely  ushers  in  the  day. 
He  detects  a  re-birth  of  democracy,  sig- 
nalized by  direct  primaries,  the  initiative 
referendum  and  recall,  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  senators,  better  schools,  insur- 
gency among  republicans,  radicalism 
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among  democrats,  and  the  conservation 
of  natural  wealth  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving free  opportunity.  Even  among 
judges  he  discerns  an  awakening  to  new 
conditions,  a  slow  hospitality  to  the  new 
ideas  that  are  permeating  the  nation. 

Governor  Hughes,  lecturing  on  Condi- 
tions of  Progress  in  Democratic  Govern- 
ment, is  also  jealous  for  democracy,  eager 
to  adjust  political  machinery  to  modern 
needs.  While  urging  his  listeners,  with 
a  logic  reinforced  by  his  own  self-sacri- 
ficing example,  to  do  active  work  inside 
political  parties,  he  warns  against  depend- 
ing on  politics  for  a  living.  Office  hunt- 
ing is  degrading.  It  is  a  necessity  to  the 
professional  politician.  Ours  is  a  govern- 
ment by  parties,  says  the  governor,  and 
therefore  a  man  can  work  most  efficiently 
by  associating  with  a  party.  But  the  at- 
tachment should  be  loose  enough  to  be 
broken  when  the  party  follows  evil 
courses.  He  neglects  to  point  out  that 
the  man  who  once  breaks  away  from  his 
party  is  likely  to  find  himself  an  outcast 
for  the  future,  since  to  bolt  the  ticket  is 
the  cardinal  sin  to  the  regular  machine 
politician.  However,  the  lecturer  would 
deplete  this  person's  power  by  putting 
the  management  of  parties  actually  in 
the  hands  of  the  voters.  What  party 
shall  a  new  voter  join?  There's  the  rub. 
For,  in  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  poli- 
tics, no  party  long  stands  exclusively  for 
sound  principles  in  city,  state  and  nation ; 
while  in  all  parties  are  found  some  ob- 
scure men  who  strive  for  righteousness 
and  some  leaders  who  love  iniquity. 
Party  labels  have  lost  significance.  A 
man  who  thinks  is  likely  to  find  himself 
with  new  associates  from  year  to  year. 

NEIGHBOURS    AND 
FRIENDS1 

Reviewed  by  ELISABETH  S.  OILMAN 

In  the  Queen's  Poor,  The  Next  Street 
but  One,  and  An  Englishman's  Castle, 
Miss  Loane  has  already  given  us  much 
to  remember  about  the  people  whom  she 
meets  in  her  daily  round  as  a  district 
nurse.  The  titles  are  indicative  of  her 
sympathetic  and  understanding  attitude, 
and  the  new  volume,  Neighbours  and 

'Neighbours  and  Friends,  by  M.  Loane.  822 
pages.  London,  Longman's,  Green  and  Company, 
1910.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at  THE  SURVEY 
office  for  $2  or  It  will  be  sent  by  mall  for  $2.10. 


Friends,    bears    out    what    the    London 
Spectator  said  of  her  last  spring: 

No  one  can  call  Miss  Loane  inhuman  or 
callous,  or  ignorant,  or  a  stony-hearted  capi- 
talist; she  has  spent  her  life  in  helping  the 
poor  when  their  need  is  sorest,  and  she  knows 
the  working  classes  through  and  through.  She 
sees  the  life  of  the  poor  steadily  and  she  sees 
it  whole. 

We  would  add  that  she  also  sees  it 
democratically,  for  there  is  almost  noth- 
ing of  the  de  haut  en  has  attitude. 
Though  she  sees  the  shortcomings  of  her 
poorer  friends,  it  is  with  no  more  vivid- 
ness than  she  would  see  those  of  people 
of  the  more  leisure  class,  and  she  deeply 
admires  their  virtues.  Indeed  the  great 
value  of  Miss  Loane's  books  is  that  she 
makes  us  see  the  point  of  view  of  those 
about  whom  she  writes.  Her  books  there- 
fore are  of  peculiar  help  to  the  young 
worker  who  may  feel  that  all  poor  people 
can  be  easily  divided  into  the  worthy  and 
the  unworthy,  the  thriftless  and  the  prov- 
ident, the  churchgoer  and  the  socialist. 
If  the  present  volume  were  carefully  read 
these  preconceived  opinions  would  rap- 
idly fade  away. 

The  first  chapter,  Voluntary  Workers, 
is  full  of  most  valuable  suggestions.  For 
instance : 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  voluntary 
worker  should  know  as  friends  large  numbers 
of  working  people  who  are,  and  have  every 
probability  of  remaining,  perfectly  independ- 
ent. If  we  only  know  wage  earners  who  are 
"in  sickness,  need  or  any  other  adversity" 
which  it  appears  beyond  their  power  to  deal 
with,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  a 
proper  respect  for  the  human  material  we  are 
trying  to  improve,  or  to  be  continuously  in- 
spired by  a  rational  hopefulness.  In  addition, 
we  are  given  the  opportunity  of  widening  the 
social  ideals  of  this  able  and  stable  class.  .  .  . 
There  is  so  much  that  could  be  done  by  them 
.  .  .  without  forming  societies  or  tooting  for 
subscriptions. 

We  could  go  on  quoting  indefinitely 
not  only  from  Miss  Loane's  precepts 
here  and  in  her  chapter  called  Vocation, 
addressed  especially  to  the  would-be 
trained  nurse,  but  also  from  her  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes. 
These  are  connected  by  such  sane  com- 
ments on  the  life  about  her  that  we  could 
wish  she  would  some  time  give 
us  more  of  her  philosophy  of  life,  and 
of  her  shrewd  observations  of  the  result 
of  this  or  that  "social  measure,"  instead 
of  leaving  us  to  read  between  the  lines. 
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SCIENCE  OF  RELIEF  IN  MINE  DISASTERS 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

ILLINOIS  MINING  INVESTIGATION  COMMITTEE 


The  final  reports  of  the  Monongah 
Mines  Relief  Fund,  and  of  the  Darr  Mine 
Relief  Fund,  together  with  authorized 
information  furnished  by  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cherry  Relief  Commis- 
sion, afford  interesting  data  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  conditions  met  under  each 
calamity  and  the  methods  pursued  in  se- 
curing and  applying  relief. 

These  three  disasters1  were  the  most 
fatal  in  the  recent  history  of  American 
mining.  The  simultaneous  explosions 
in  two  mines  of  the  Fairmont  Coal  Com- 
pany at  Monongah,  W.  Va.,  December  6, 
1907,  killed  362  men,  only  one  man  in 
the  entire  force  at  work  escaping.  At 
the  Darr  Mine  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company  at  Jacob's  Creek,  Pa.,  De- 
cember 19,  1907,  238  men  were  killed 
by  the  explosion  and  only  one  escaped. 
Fire  in  the  air  shaft  of  the  St.  Paul 
Coal  Company's  mine  at  Cherry,  111.,  suf- 
focated 258  men  who  went  down  to  work 
November  13,  1909,  including  ten  res- 
cuers. Of  the  474  men  in  the  bottoms, 
226  escaped,  twenty  of  whom  were  res- 
cued after  eight  days'  entombment.  One 
of  these  died  on  reaching  the  surface. 
These  858  dead  breadwinners  left  1,958 
dependents,  of  whom  540  were  widows 
or  widowed  mothers,  1,183  were  chil- 
dren, 500  of  them  at  Monongah,  445  at 
Cherry  and  238  at  Darr. 

The  funds  entrusted  to  the  three  relief 
committees,  additional  to  large  amounts 
expended  in  cash  and  material  by  many 
agencies  to  meet  the  immediate  emer- 
gency, amounted  to  half  a  million  dol- 
lars; at  Monongah  $149,071.99,  at  Darr 
$97,063.50,  at  Cherry  about  $160,000,  to 
which  should  be  added  $100,000  appro- 
priated by  the  state  and  disbursed  in  co- 
operation with  the  commission.  The  re- 
ports and  statement  of  these  funds,  in 
their  business  form,  self-exacting  spirit 
and  serious  realization  of  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility incurred,  measure  up  both 

'See  CHARITIES  ANE  THE  COMMONS,  January 
4,  1908,  and  June  20,  1908 ;  THE  SURVEY,  De- 
cember 4,  December  11,  1809,  and  February  19, 
1910. 
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to  the  seriousness  of  the  situations  which 
they  relieved  and  to  the  solemn  trust 
committed  to  their  custodians. 

PRIVATE  AND   PUBLIC  CO-OPERATION 

Fortunately  these  appalling  disasters 
occurred  when  public  opinion  began  to 
demand  new  effort  and  legislation,  both 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  for 
the  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  personal  loss  and  public  relief 
imposed  by  them  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity. They  were,  therefore,  the  sum- 
mons to  which  some  of  the  most  experi- 
enced people  and  expert  agencies  re- 
sponded, with  offers  to  co-operate  with 
the  mining  companies,  the  miners' 
unions,  the  state  and  county  authorities 
and  the  charitable  public,  in  meeting  the 
sudden  and  complicated  demands  of  the 
catastrophies.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant features  of  each  situation  was  the 
welcome  which  the  immediate  response 
of  these  experts  from  the  outside  met 
from  those  more  immediately  responsible 
for  the  local  issues,  without  any  sign  of 
resentment  or  jealousy  at  what  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  interference.  But 
this,  too,  was  due  to  tact  born  of  experi- 
ence upon  the  part  of  the  specialists  who 
thus  volunteered  their  aid.  In  all  three 
instances  the  heartiest  appreciation  was 
expressed  for  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 
through  Frank  M.  Wilmot,  its  manager, 
and  George  A.  Campsey.  one  of  its  spec- 
ial agents.  The  Monongah  committee 
also  gratefully  acknowledges  the  services 
rendered  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  who  as 
general  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  editor  of  THE  SURVEY,  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety and  the  services  of  Margaret  F. 
Byington,  who  was  taken  from  her  work 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  to  be  the  official 
representative  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  at  the  mines. 

The  Cherry  disaster  was  the  first  oc- 
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casion  to  attest  the  efficiency  of  the  new 
Red  Cross  policy  incorporating  carefully 
selected  local  relief  societies  into  its 
working  membership.  Among  the  first 
of  the  relieving  agencies  to  reach  the 
mine  were  the  forces  of  the  United  Char- 
ities of  Chicago,  with  Supt.  Sherman  C. 
Kingsley  at  their  head.  So  that  at  the 
very  beginning,  when  the  situation  was 
most  likely  to  get  confused  and  go 
wrong,  right  lines  of  procedure  were  laid 
down,  within  which  all  at  work  sooner 
or  later  found  it  to  their  interest  to  co- 
operate. Toward  this  co-operation  Mr. 
Wilmot  contributed  the  influence  of  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission,  espec- 
ially in  conferring  with  the  officials  of 
the  St.  Paul  Coal  Company. 

All  three  mining  companies  promptly 
assumed  the  responsibility  and  expense 
of  furnishing  immediate  relief  to  the 
communities  so  suddenly  plunged  into 
dire  necessity.  They  at  once  organized 
relief  parties  and  sent  to  the  stricken 
families  food,  medical  care,  burial  ex- 
penses, clothing,  fuel  and  other  neces- 
sities, besides,  of  course,  making  every 
effort  to  rescue  the  living  and  recover 
the  dead  without  regard  to  expense.  At 
Cherry  the  president  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  company  urged  the  state  mine 
inspectors  and  the  government  experts 
from  the  rescue  stations  of  the  Geological 
Survey  to  save  life  regardless  of  the 
mine  property. 

COMPLEXITIES  OF  THE  CALAMITIES 

The  utmost  co-operation  of  all  these 
official  and  volunteer,  public  and  private 
agencies  was  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  extraordinarily 
complicated  situations  which  confront- 
ed them.  Inexperienced  and  impulsive 
people,  who  are  always  inclined  to  mis- 
take intelligent  and  systematic  method 
in  meeting  emergencies  for  "red  tape," 
will  do  well  to  study  the  actual  complexi- 
ties set  forth  in  these  reports  by  those 
who  had  to  meet  them  arid  who  succeed- 
ed in  solving  them.  The  large  propor- 
tion of  foreigners  in  the  mixed  popula- 
tions of  tile-mining  ramps;  the  many  lan- 
guages spoken;  the  ignorance  of  English 
speech  and  American  ways  ;  the  helpless- 
ness of  widows  with  young  children ;  or 
the  widowed  mothers  and  other  depend- 


ents of  unmarried  breadwinners  living 
in  this  strange  land  or  in  the  old  coun- 
tries across  the  seas ;  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  children  suddenly  left  fatherless, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  under  sixteen, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom  at 
Cherry  were  under  five ;  the  difficulty 
of  identifying  the  dead  and  discovering 
the  relatives ;  the  inevitable  scattering  of 
the  stricken  families  ;  the  exposure  of  so 
many  ignorant,  panic-stricken  women  to 
exploitation ;  the  remarriage  of  some  of 
these  widows  and  mothers  of  the  miners' 
children — these  are  a  few  of  the  serious 
perplexities  which  sternly  face  those  at- 
tempting to  do  justice  and  to  apply  char- 
ity at  such  supreme  crises  in  the  lives 
of  whole  industrial  communities.  Mere- 
ly to  state  them  is  to  prefer  their  claim 
upon  the  best  intelligence,  the  most  sci- 
entific method  of  procedure  based  on  the 
widest  range  of  experience  and  the  most 
constructive  philanthropy  and  legislation 
which  our  civilization  can  produce. 
Here  the  "goodness  fallacy''  fails  even  to 
comprehend  the  problem.  Here  certain- 
ly, if  anywhere  in  present-day  life,  is  de- 
manded that  efficiency  which  is  the  pro- 
duct only  of  our  modern  philanthropy 
and  our  newer  ideals  of  justice. 

SCIENCE  OF  RELIEF  AND    PREVENTION 

The  uniformity  of  experience  and  the 
constancy  of  certain  principles  and 
methods  which  run  all  through  these 
three  reports  give  hope  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  science  of  relief  in  mine  dis- 
asters, and  perhaps  a  science  of  pre- 
vention. The  Monongah  Relief  Com- 
mittee seems  to  sense  this  possibility.  Its 
report  is  distinctive  for  its  minute  par- 
ticularity in  giving  the  names,  proofs 
of  identity  and  case  records  of  the  vic- 
tims and  their  families,  the  lists  of  con- 
tributors, the  methods  of  the  committ. 
procedure,  the  printed  forms  and  form- 
letters  used,  the  details  and  vouchers  of 
all  financial  transactions;  these  docu- 
ments, including  the  case  of  each  victim 
and  the  vouchers  and  correspondence 
relating  to  his  heirs,  have  been  deposited 
in  the  vaults  of  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  at  the  Court  1 1'ouse  in  Fairmont. 
The  part  these  original  documents  of 
this  committee  and  its  printed  report 
may  play  in  the  formulation  of  a  gen- 
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erally  accepted  procedure  in  dealing  with 
similar  calamities,  justifies  the  care  and 
expense  invested  in  the  preparation  and 
preservation  of  these  reports.  . 

The  Darr  Mine  Relief  Fund  pamphlet, 
while  somewhat  less  minute  in  its  de- 
tails and  compressed  into  only  seven- 
teen pages  of  text,  exclusive  of  the  list 
of  contributors,  is  remarkably  compre- 
hensive, graphic  and«  suggestive.  The 
claim  privately  made  for  it  by  one  of  its 
executive  officers  is  not  excessive.  He 
writes : 

Our  committee  believes  that  until  mining 
and  other  industrial  operations  can  attain  the 
point  of  making  adequate  compensation  for 
accidents  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production, 
the  method  used  by  our  committee  for  dis- 
tributing the  burden  of  a  great  industrial 
calamity  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  is  a  model  of  intelligent,  efficient 
and  economically  administered  relief. 

PLANS  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

The  principles  and  methods  of  dis- 
tributing these  relief  funds  detailed  in 
these  three  statements  are  worthy  of  a 
more  extended  comparative  study  than 
our  space  will  allow.  All  three  funds 
were  distributed  without  regard  to  the 
nationality  of  the  family,  whether  its 
residence  was  in  America  or  abroad,  or 
the  possession  of  other  resources,  actual 
or  prospective.  The  degree  of  depend- 
ence was  the  sole  test  in  each  instance, 
as  rated  by  the  number  and  age  of  the 
children  or  other  dependents.  The 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  several 
classes  of  dependents  varied,  of  course, 
in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  re- 
spective funds  and  the  number  of  claim- 
ants. The  Monongah  fund  yielded  a 
lump  sum  of  $200  to  each  of  222  widows 
and  23  widowed  mothers,  $174  to  each 
of  482  children,  $200  to  the  families  of 
62  unmarried  men.  The  Darr  fund 
gave  to  each  widow  of  128  married  men 
$254  and  the  same  amount  to  18  widow- 
ed mothers  of  unmarried  men ;  to  238 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  in- 
cluding posthumous  children,  $190.50; 
and  the  same  amount  to  dependents  of 
62  unmarried  men. 

PENSION  PREFERRED  AT  CHERRY 

The  same  comparison  cannot  be  made 
with  the  disbursements  of  the  Cherry  re- 


lief funds,  because  this  commission  dif- 
fered from  the  other  committees  in  the 
fundamental  principle  of  its  distribution. 
The  Monongah  committee  decided  by 
unanimous  vote  to  apply  direct  and  in 
lump  sums  the  fund  in  its  hands  where 
it  was  wise  to  do  so.  In  a  few  cases  the 
committee  found  it  advisable  to  deposit 
the  funds  set  aside  for  some  of  the  fami- 
lies in  trust  to  be  paid  out  monthly  in 
the  form  of  a  pension."  The  Darr  com- 
mittee also  adopted  the  lump  sum  plan, 
explaining  "that  while  the  distribution 
should  be  made  with  as  much  equity  and 
safeguarding  of  the  benefits  as  possible, 
it  should  be  done  speedily  because  of 
the  temporary  character  of  the  committee 
and  the  lack  of  facilities  for  any  other 
course  of  action."  The  justification  of 
this  policy  in  both  cases  may  have  been 
the  smaller  amounts  disbursed  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  families  and 
dependents  of  the  dead,  residing  abroad. 
Extraordinary  precautions  were  taken, 
through  the  foreign  consular  service  and 
through  foreign  banks,  to  safeguard  the 
identity  of  those  who  received  and  re- 
ceipted for  the  moneys  forwarded. 

The  Cherry  Relief  Commission  di- 
vided its  beneficiaries  into  two  classes. 
The  first  and  main  class  consists  of  those 
who  receive  pensions  or  periodical  pay- 
ments, principally  widows  residing  in  the 
United  States  whose  children  are  all  un- 
der the  age  of  fourteen.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commission,  so  nearly  as  the 
funds  permit,  to  continue  the  payment 
of  pensions,  in  each  instance,  until  the 
eldest  child  has  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  under  certain  conditions 
until  the  second  and  third  child  has  at- 
tained that  age.  Under  this  system  the 
widow  with  one  child  receives  twenty 
dollars  a  month  until  the  child  is  four- 
teen. Five  dollars  is  added  to  the  pen- 
sion of  each  widow  for  every  additional 
child.  Where  there  are  three  or  more 
children  these  payments  are  continued 
until  the  second  child,  or  in  some  in- 
stances the  third,  is  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  second  class  receives  the  en- 
tire amount  in  a  single  payment.  It  con- 
sists of  widowrs  without  children  or  one 
or  more  of  whose  children  are  fourteen 
years  of  age  or  over ;  the  dependent  re- 
lations of  unmarried  victims,  all  de- 
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pendents  residing  in  foreign  countries, 
and  others  whose  losses  sustained  direct- 
ly through  the  disaster  entitle  them  to 
benefits.  A  childless  widow  under  fifty 
receives  $300 ;  one  of  fifty  or  over,  $500. 
The  children  in  this  second  class  receive 
$100  if  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  every 
child  a  year  younger  receives  $25  ad- 
ditional for  each  year  down  to  the  fifth, 
the  child  of  five  or  under  receiving  $300. 
Orphan  children  receive  the  mother's 
portion  in  pro  rata  distribution.  When 
a  widow  of  the  first  class  remarries,  her 
pension  will  be  terminated  by  a  single 
payment  of  $100  for  herself,  and  $25 
for  each  child  under  fourteen.  Special 
allowance  may  be  made  to  meet  the  in- 
creased expense  of  prolonged  illness  in 
a  family  of  the  first  class.  On  the  death 
of  a  widow  the  pension  shall  cease  and 
settlement  with  the  family  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule  for  or- 
phan children.  In  case  of  the  death  of 
a  pensioned  child  the  pension  will  be  re- 
adjusted according  to  the  original  sched- 
ule, as  though  the  deceased  child  had 
never  existed.  Funeral  expenses  of  $75 
will  be  paid  to  families  of  the  first  class 
upon  the  death  of  the  widow,  $50  upon 
the  death  of  a  child.  No  part  of  these 
appropriations  will  apply  to  the  payment 
of  any  debt  hitherto  or  hereafter  incur- 
red. All  pension  payments  are  semi- 
monthly, which  is  the  custom  in  the  pay- 
ment of  miners'  wages. 

THE  CHERRY  RELIEF  COMMISSION 

The  $100,000  appropriated  by  the  state 
Legislature  for  the  relief  of  the  Cherry 
Mine  sufferers,  and  entrusted  to  the 
Board  of  Administration  controlling  the 
state  charitable  institutions,  cannot  be 
turned  over  to  the  commission,  but  this 
plan  of  disbursement  has  been  endors- 
ed by  the  state  board  and  the  appropria- 
tion will  be  distributed  in  accordance 
therewith.  To  the  "commission's  fund 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  turned  in 
contributions  of  over  $85,000,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  Illinois,  $37,500;  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  $26,- 
500  and  the  citizens  of  towns  near 
Cherry  $10,000.  This  plan  of  disburse- 
ment was  worked  out  and  present- 


ed by1  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  national 
director  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
who  also  proposed  the  general  scheme 
of  trustee  administration.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  scheme,  the  Cherry 
Relief  Commission  consists  of  five  mem- 
bers, representing  the  principal  inter- 
ests involved.  L.  Y.  Sherman,  chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  of  Administration 
is  chairman  of  the  commission ;  J.  E. 
Williams  of  the  Streator  Relief  Com- 
mittee is  vice-chairman  ;  Duncan  McDon- 
ald, secretary-treasurer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  Illinois  is  secretary, 
and  the  three  additional  members  are  E. 
T.  Bent  representing  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  Edwin  Perry, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  the  American 
Red  Cross.  James  Mullenbach,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties of  Chicago,  is  the  executive  secre- 
tary. He  is  charged  with  keeping  the 
commission  informed  as  to  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  families  under  its  care, 
certifying  the  pay  roll  on  each  pay  day. 
Pension  payments  are  now  being  regu- 
larly made  to  116  families  and  lump  sums 
were  paid  on  July  5  to  twenty-six  bene- 
ficiaries. 

In  deciding  to  pay  pensions  to  the 
great  majority  of  its  beneficiaries  and 
lump  sums  in  the  exceptional  cases,  the 
Cherry  Relief  Commission  undoubtedly 
chose  the  more  difficult,  but  less  risky 
way  of  disbursing  this  trust  fund. 
Its  decision  accords  with  the  experience 
narrated  by  the  British  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress,  page  925* :  "No  commutation 
of  the  weekly  compensation  payments 
should  be  permitted  and  no  lump  sums 
paid  in  respect  of  fatal  accidents  .  .  . 
and  that  such  sums  should  in  all  cases 
be  invested  in  trust  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  from  whom  the  accident  has 
withdrawn  the  means  of  support." 

AN  EPOCH-MAKING  POLICY 

The  Cherry  Mine  disaster  thus  regis- 
ters an  epoch-making  policy  in  three  re- 
spects :  first,  Illinois  is  the  first  Ameri- 

1  Tm:  SruvKV.  February  19,  1910,  p.  780,  The 
Kort  Cross  at  the  Caerry  Mine. 

1  For  quotation  see  THE  SURVEY,  February  19, 
1910,  p.  782. 
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can  state  to  set  the  precedent  of  appro- 
priating funds  to  pension  "the  pension- 
ers of  peace,"  as  William  Hard  terms 
those  who  are  dependent  by  reason  of 
service  in  the  army  of  industry. 

Second,  the  St.  Paul  Coal  Company, 
with  no  legal  liability  for  the  Cherry  dis- 
aster beyond  its  available  resources, 
adopted  the  scale  of  the  British  com- 
pensation act  as  the  basis  of  its  own  lia- 
bility, and  settled  with  most  of  the  claim- 
ants without  litigation  for  three  times 
the  annual  wage  of  the  breadwinner,  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $1,600  to  $1,800. 
Memorable  is  the  occasion  on  which  this 
decision  was  reached  by  A.  J.  Earling, 
president  of  the  St.  Paul  Coal  Company, 
and  also  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad  Company,  of  which 
the  Coal  Company  is  a  subsidiary,  though 
distinct  corporation.  When  the  English 
precedent  was  urged  by  J.  E.  Williams, 
Mr.  Earling  is  said  by  him  to  have  "lis- 
tened, weighed  and  considered  patiently 
and  met  every  point  with  a  sincerity, 
earnestness,  equal  to  my  own.  Where 
he  agreed,  he  admitted  it  frankly  and 
gladly ;  where  he  differed,  he  did  it  cour- 
teously, kindly,  almost  regretfully."  It 
seemed  to  him  better  that  the  claimants 
should  "take  the  property"  rather  than 
to  burden  it  with  the  claim  of  $100,000 
more  than  he  thought  it  could  bear.  But 
he  met  the  question  squarely  by  saying, 
"We  acknowledge  a  moral  obligation." 
And  this  was  the  basis  for  setting  the 
first  American  precedent  in  following  the 
British  compensation  act. 

Third.  The  tragedy  at  Cherry  fur- 
nished irresistible  arguments  to  the  Leg- 
islature, authorizing  the  appointment  by 
the  governor  of  the  "Employers'  Lia- 
bility Commission  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois," to  "investigate  the  problem  of  in- 
dustrial accidents,"  and  draft  a  measure 
for  "the  most  equitable  and  effectual 
method  of  providing  for  compensation 
for  losses  suffered  thereby."  This  com- 


mission has  submitted  a  tentative  plan 
of  a  workingmen's  compensation  bill 
for  the  consideration  of  employers  and 
employes  throughout  the  state,  which 
among  many  other  features  provides  a 
scale  of  compensation  like  that  of  the 
British  act.  By  proposing  to  make  the 
law  "compulsory  in  form  but  elective  in 
fact,"  it  reserves  to  both  employer  and 
employe  their  rights  of  suit  at  law  and 
trial  by  jury.  But  if  the  employer  forces 
the  -employe  to  sue,  "he  shall  not  es- 
cape liability  by  reason  of  the  fellow- 
servant  rule,  the  assumption  of  risks  or 
the  contributary  negligence  of  the  em- 
ploye, unless  his  negligence  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  employer,  .in  which 
event  the  damages  shall  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  relative  degree  of  neg- 
ligence, and  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
be  upon  the  employer."  The  employe's 
acceptance  of  compensation  under  the 
proposed  law  bars  his  right  of  action  at 
common  law  and  the  beginning  of  any 
action  at  law  bars  his  right  to  compen- 
sation under  the  proposed  law,  except 
in  the  case  of  wilful  negligence  of  the 
employer  or  his  failure  to  comply  with 
statutory  or  municipal  regulations. 

The  incentive  given  at  Cherry  to  regu- 
late justly  by  law  and  not  leave  to  char- 
ity the  compensation  for  industrial  ac- 
cidents, has  also  secured  the  enactment 
of  the  measure  for  protecting  miners 
from  fire.  This  is  the  first  of  several 
measures  to  be  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  State  Mining  Investigating 
Commission,  in  fulfillment  of  its  func- 
tion to  protect  life  and  conserve  the  coal 
deposits  in  the  mining  industry  of  the 
state. 

Out  of  its  culpability  for  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  preventable  industrial 
disasters  that  has  ever  darkened  the  his- 
tory of  the  state,  Illinois  has  risen  to  set 
the  highest  mark  of  generosity  and  jus- 
tice which  any  state  has  shown  toward 
its  "pensioners  of  peace." 


THE  FINANCIAL  SECRETARY 

O.  F.  LEWIS 


With  the  greatly  increasing  number  of 
associations  and  societies  in  charitable 
and  civic  fields,  the  need  of  the  "sinews 
of  war"  becomes  ever  more  apparent. 
The  following  article  is  in  no  sense  an 
exhaustive  guide  to  money  raising.  It 
contains  simply  some  apparent  facts  and 
principles  arrived  at  by  the  writer  in 
two  years'  activity  as  financial  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society.  

Every  society  needs  a  financial  secre- 
tary and  a  press  agent.  They  may  give 
but  a  part  of  their  time  to  these  two 
branches  of  work,  but  there  should  be 
one  person  who  concerns  himself  (or 
herself)  particularly  with  the  important 
problems  of  raising  money  and  inter- 
preting the  society  to  the  public.  Better 
one  clerk  at  a  small  salary  whose  duty 
it  is  to  make  and  revise  mailing  lists, 
"hunt  up"  new  names,  and  attend  to  the 
routine  work  of  sending  out  appeals,  etc., 
than  a  spasmodic,  often  unintelligent 
campaign,  when  the  executive  secretary 
is  half  stampeded  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  serious  decrease  in 
funds. 

The  financial  secretary  (if  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  society  has  one)  is  no  mere 
money-getter,  and  he  should  not  be 
treated  as  such.  He  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  society's  relation  to  three 
great  factors  in  the  community — the 
public,  the  poor,  and  the  press.  He  must 
know  quite  thoroughly  what  the  society 
is  doing,  or  else  he  cannot  write  a  real 
appeal.  He  may  be  able  to  write  one  as 
well  as  an  advertising  man  called  in  to 
do  it  on  short  notice.  If  he  is  a  good 
financi.il  agent,  he  must  understand  the 
society  from  itop  to  bottom,  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  Its  strength  he  must 
manifest  to  the  public;  its  weaknesses 
he  must  harp  upon  to  the  society's  ex- 
ecutive and  through  him  to  its  managers. 
If  he  is  not  convinced  that  its  strength 
greatly  overbalances  its  weaknesses,  and 
that  its  weaknesses  are  remediable,  he 
would  best  seek  another  position,  for  he 
cannot  be  honest  in  appealing  for  funds. 
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I.     What   is   the   society's   relation  to 
the  public? 

(a)  One  of   frankness.     The  appeals 
of   the   society  must  be   sincere.     They 
need  not  tell  everything  all  at  once,  but 
they  must  not  be  wilfully  or  morally  dis- 
honest.   If  the  society  is  not  doing  every- 
thing that  might  be  done,  that's  a  reason 
for   asking   for   increased    funds,   not   a 
reason  for  glossing  over  facts  or  for  mis- 
placed emphasis  on  some  other  part  of 
the    work.      And   above   all,   the    public 
wants  the  society,  I  believe,  to  state  its 
case  simply  and  without  guile. 

(b)  The  society  -is  a  steward  of  the 
money  it  receives.    It  owes  to  the  public 
an  accounting  of  its  stewardship.     This 
accounting  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
annual   report.     Every  letter  can,   in   a 
way,  be  an  accounting.     Inoffensive  and 
interesting   inserts   in   private   letters   or 
appeals,  showing  growth,  facts,  progress, 
etc.,  can  be  used  effectively,  and  will  be 
noted  gladly  by  contributors.       In  this 
connection,  I  remember  the  statement  of 
one  contributor  to  a  charitable  society: 
"Once  a  year  I  am  asked  to  contribute. 
Once  a  year  an  annual  report  is  sent  me. 
Nothing  more  doing  till  the  next  request 
from  the  society  for  a  renewal.     Then 
another  annual  report." 

(c)  The    society    must    show    results. 
The  financial  secretary  is  in  a  position  to 
show    them    in    his    appeals.      Appeals 
should  not  be  full  of  glittering  generali- 
ties.    A  leading  advertising  man  in  Chi- 
cago says  that  all  charitable  appeals  look 
alike  to  him ;  there  is  so  little  originality 
in  them.    Yet  frankness,  a  sense  of  stew- 
ardship, and  a  knowledge  of  results  at- 
tained may  be  included  in  personal  and 
general  letters  of  appeal  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  them  real  individuality.     The 
financial  secretary  must  remember  that 
the  public,  in  contributing  to  the  society, 
is  not  putting  its  money  into  a  hole.     It 
is  buying  results.    It  does  not  want  to  be 
told,  "We  are  doing  well."     It  wants  to 
know,  "What  are  you  doing  well?" 
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(d)  The  society  is  an  interpreter  for 
the  public.    The  public  has  not  the  time 
that  the  society  has  to  think  about  social 
conditions.      The   society   educates   con- 
tributors while  it  helps  the  poor.     The 
financial   secretary  must   in   his   appeals 
make  the  public  which  receives  the  ap- 
peals understand,  whether  it  contributes 
or  not,  that  the  society  is  in  >the  vanguard 
in  social  progress,  and  what  tangible,  per- 
fectly definite  bits  of  social  progress  the 
society  is  accomplishing.     To  the  state- 
ment that  the  public  will  read  and  will 
not  contribute  anyway,  it  is  to  be  an- 
swered that  some  of  the  public  will  con- 
tribute,   that    more    of  the    public    will 
eventually  contribute,  and  that  all  of  the 
public,  if  it  reads  the  appeal  at  all,  will 
have  learned  a  little  more  about  the  so- 
ciety, which  cannot  do  harm,  and  may 
do  good. 

(e)  The  society  is  a  leader  in  the  com- 
munity.    Leadership  implies  obligations. 
The  society  must  not  lead  the  public  into 
the  wrong  road.     The  financial  secretary 
must  not  use  the  wrong  methods  in  rais- 
ing money,  thus  giving  to  less  scrupu- 
lous organizations   an   excuse   for  their 
own  sensational,  unbalanced  appeals  and 
picturesque    scrambles     for    the    dollar 
"for  the  poor."     The  society  loses  little 
and  gains  much  by  dignity,  so  long  as 
dignity  is  not  pompous  or  oracular.    Just 
as  the  society's  board  of  managers  should 
safeguard  the  dignity  of  the  organization, 
so  the  financial  secretary  must  safeguard 
the  dignity  of  the  money-raising  work  of 
the   society.     Only   he,   perhaps,   knows 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  that  part  of  the 
work  to  strike  the  public  or  individuals 
solicited    for    funds,    as    commercialized 
or  crass. 

The  society  has  obviously  very  definite 
and  important  relations  toward  the  poor. 
The  financial  secretary  must  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  these  relationships.  Oth- 
erwise he  will  write  appeals  about  "the 
poor"  as  he  would  about  Hottentots  or 
sheep.  The  financial  secretary  ought  to 
have  had  case  work  experience.  He 
ought  to  do  visiting  sometimes. 

II.  What  are  the  important  relations 
of  the  society  to  the  poor  that  the  finan- 
cial secretary  should  ever  bear  in  mind? 
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(a)  The  society  is  the   friend  of   its 
applicants.     The  financial  secretary's  let- 
ters of  appeal  should  be  about  the  so- 
ciety's friends,  not  about  a  remote  dis- 
tressing group  of  people  with  whom  fate 
has  dealt  severely.     Appeals  sent  out  by 
some   societies   make   the   recipient    feel 
he  cannot  stand  not  contributing.    Many 
of  them  do  stand  it,  but  the  appeal  has 
been  in  the  main  successful.    The  reason 
that  appeals  for  a  special  case  of  need 
bring  so  much  more  money  in  proportion 
to  the  number  sent  out.  is  that  in  the  spe- 
cial case  there  is  definite  grief,  and  suf- 
fering, and  heart,  and  sympathy.     The 
lesson  to  the  society  of  the  special  appeal 
is  most  important.     The  society  should 
throb  with  sympathy  for  its  afflicted  ap- 
plicants— but  without  getting  dizzy. 

(b)  The  society  is  a  relief  agent.    This 
fact  has  appeal  power  greater  than  the 
so-called    "constructive    work,"   such   as 
housing,  tuberculosis,  baths,  etc. 

(c)  The  society  is  a  champion  of  the 
poor.     The  financial  secretary,  in  asking 
for  funds,  can  properly  indicate  the  jus- 
tice of  asking  for  funds  for  those  who 
are  needy,  and  have  not  had  the  chance 
of    their   more    fortunate   brothers    and 
sisters.    Appeals  should  show  a  sanction 
greater  than  that  of  simple  need. 

(d)  In  at  least  two  other  ways   the 
society  has  definite  relations  to  the  poor. 
The  society  is  in  a  measure  paternalistic. 
It  superimposes  reforms ;  it  changes  and 
makes    over   lives.      It   interprets   other 
classes  to  the  poor.    It  shows  that  wealth 
and  inhumanity  are  not  necessarily  any 
more   connected   than   are   poverty   and 
moral  depravity. 

III.  The  society  expresses  its  relation 
to  the  public  in  the  following  ways  : 

(a)  Annual    report   and   other   literature; 

(b)  Appeals; 

(c)  Press  and  magazines; 

(d)  Lectures,  addresses,  etc.; 

(e)  Personal   letters,  personal  calls,   etc. 

We  are  concerned  in  this  article,  par- 
ticularly with  (b)  appeals,  and  (e)  per- 
sonal letters,  personal  calls,  and  so  forth. 

(b)  Appeals.  There  seems  to  be  no 
royal  road  to  money  raising.  The  best 
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single  advice  seems  to  be,  "Keep  ever- 
lastingly at  it."  The  second  suggestion 
is,  "Have  some  definite  person  to  do  or 
to  supervise  the  work;  in  short,  a  finan- 
cial secretary  or  agent."  The  third  sug- 
gestion, "Spend  money  to  get  money." 
The  fourth  suggestion,  "Keep  tab  on  ex- 
penditures and  returns." 

Appeals,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
must  have  certain  characteristics. 

1.  They  must  be  honest,  that  is,  not 
intentionally  misleading  or  out  of  bal- 
ance.    The  appeal  work  of  the  society 
is  not  for  the  day  only.     The  society  is 
building  up  a  clientele.    This  is  a  matter 
of  years,  not  of  days  or  months.     No 
society  will  be  actually  dishonest  in  its 
appeals — but  there  are  many  temptations 
to  overstate  or  under-emphasize. 

2.  Appeals  must  be  instructive.    The 
New   York   Association    for    Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  is  said  never 
to  send  out  or  print  an  appeal  that  does 
not  teach  the  reader  something   worth 
knowing — a  social  lesson.     Why  not  in 
the  case  of  every  society?     There  is  in 
reality  more  "human  interest"  material 
in  the  work  of  an  organized  charity  than 
in  almost  any  other  office  in  town. 

3.  Make  appeals  sympathetic.     This 
sounds  easy,  but  it  is  not.     There  is  a 
real    difference    between    writing    "We 
need  three  thousand  dollars  to  make  our 
work  more  effective,"  and  "One  thou- 
sand families  need  and  deserve  more  help 
than  we  can  now  give  them.     We  don't 
want  to   fail  them.     Won't  you  help?" 
My  point  is  that  the  appeal  should  con- 
vey the  right  angle  of  vision.    We  who 
do  the  work  have  that  angle;  but  to  get 
money,  we  must  make  others  see  it  as 
we  do. 

4.  Appeals  must  be  clear.     It  is  not 
a  great  exaggeration  to  say  they  should 
be  of  one  syllable.    They  should  not  be 
essays.     Let  us  remember  that  the  re- 
cipients of  appeals  are  busy  people ;  that 
it  is  the  first  sentence  or  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  appeal  that  counts  most. 

5.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  appeals — 
generally.       One    master  —  or    mistress 
rather — of  appeal-writing  rarely  exceeds 
three    paragraphs.      She    leaves    to    the 


enclosure  the  rest  of  the  story.  The  de- 
partment store  knows  it  is  hardest  to 
make  the  first  sale  to  a  person,  and  uses 
very  attractive  "leaders."  The  appeal 
should  be  a  leader ;  the  enclosure  or  en- 
closures the  rest  of  the  story. 

6.  Appeals  should  be  varied.    Variety 
is  easily  obtained  through  sizes  of  let- 
ter  sheets,    styles   of   type    and   subject 
matter.     General  appeals  may  alternate 
with  appeals  for  special  cases,  for  fresh 
air,  tuberculosis,  etc.    Variety  is  the  spice 
of  appeals.    Photographs  are  ever  potent, 
at  least  to  attract  attention. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  of  initial  ap- 
peals. "Follow-up"  work  is  indis- 
pensable. Every  society  "follows-up"  its 
lapsed  contributors.  Much  more  "per- 
sonality" should  be  injected  into  the 
follow-up  letters.  After  the  reminder 
letter,  all  letters  to  lapsed  contributors 
should  be  typewritten  and  individual. 
The  lapsed  contributor  has  ceased  to  re- 
spond for  some  good  reason.  The  so- 
ciety owes  him  some  personal  attention. 
Particularly  with  the  lapsed  contributor 
should  the  financial  secretary,  if  possible, 
establish  personal  relations. 

"Personal  calls"  are  a  serious  problem. 
If  the  financial  secretary  is  a  diplomat; 
if  he  is  enthusiastic,  sincere,  persistent, 
and  if  he  can  secure  such  letters  of  in- 
troduction as  will  obtain  access  past 
office  boys  and  clerks,  he  may  find  that 
the  personal  visit  is  more  productive 
relatively  than  any  other  form  of  appeal. 
But  the  written  (multigraphed  or  print- 
ed) appeal  is  the  backbone  of  the  "new 
money"  of  the  society. 

7.  Appeals  should  be  neat  and  clean. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  appeals  are 
run  off  in  a  slouchy  manner  on  a  broken 
down  mimeograph  or  some  other  cheap 
machine.      "Only   the   best   in    appeals" 
is  the  one  safe  motto. 

V.  The  newspaper  can  be  a  most  im- 
portant aid  to  the  society. 

The  press  wants  to  be  friendly  to  a 
charitable  society,  but  news  is  news.  The 
society  must  furnish  news,  not  statistics ; 
human  interest  stories,  not  pages  of  an 
annual  report.  Every  society  should  rec- 
ognize early  that  the  so-called  newspaper 
sense  is  an  actuality,  and  that  the  society 
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probably  has  little  of  it.  So,  if  possible, 
a  financial  secretary  should  be  also  a  suc- 
cessful news-producer.  Finances  and 
publicity  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  society  should  be  extremely  care- 
ful to  establish  and  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  press.  One  cub  reporter, 
whose  fur  is  rubbed  the  wrong  way,  can 
write  a  "story"  that  will  give  the  wrong 
angle  of  view  to  thousands  or  scores  of 
thousands  of  readers.  One  publicity 
man  said  recently :  "If  I  knew  of  a  'story' 
going  to  the  front  desk  of  a  city  news- 
paper that  was  not  fair  to  the  society 
that  I  might  be  connected  with,  I  would 
stay  up  all-  night  and  exhaust  every 
means  to  have  it  'killed.'  "  Yet  not  a  few 
societies  entirely  misconceive  both  the 
attitude  and  the  power  of  the  press. 

The  press  is  intensely  interested  in  so- 
ciological matters,  but  the  individual 


case  furnishes  the  basis  for  its  best 
stories.  Sunday  and  Monday  are  par- 
ticularly good  days  in  large  cities  for 
getting  news  printed. 


These  are  random  suggestions  as  to 
the  work  of  a  financial  secretary.  The 
main  principles  soon  become  obvious  to 
him ;  the  technique  of  the  work  is  harder 
to  learn.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one 
details  regarding  mailing  lists,  subscrib- 
ers, appeals,  leaflets,  annual  reports,  lec- 
tures, photographs,  special  funds,  and  the 
like  that  make  his  day  full  of  work  and 
his  night  often  full  of  worry.  If  these 
suggestions  help  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
societies  which  must  worry  about  their 
"finances,"  the  writer  will  have  been 
more  than  paid  for  the  brief  time  taken 
to  jot  them  down. 
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SAVING  FALLEN  GIRLS 

To  THE  SURVEY  : 

Annie  W.  Allen  has,  in  your  issue  for  Aug- 
ust 6,  illumined  the  obscure  problem  of  sav- 
ing fallen  girls.  Let  reform  workers  study 
the  article,  for  it  is  the  most  rational  and 
hopeful  indication  lately  produced.  The  char- 
acterization of  these  delinquents  is  true  and 
devoid  of  the  usual  fanciful  moral  attribute : 
their  need.  ".  .  .  Not  regeneration,  but 
merely  enlightenment  and  direction,  assist- 
ance and  good  example  and  encouragement. 
To  be  steadied,  taught,  strengthened,  made 
sensitive  and  waked  up  mentally,  given  the 
wish  for  imagination  and  conscience,"  is  an 
admirable  statement  of  the  subjective  cul- 
tural aim  of  the  reformatory  process :  And 
the  means  and  methods  mentioned  in  the  text 
and  shown  in  the  illustrations  mark  the  ra- 
tionality of  the  procedure.  "Begin  where  one 
is ;  ...  Seek  the  point  of  contact  and 
start  from  there ;  .  .  .  For  sharp  distinc- 
tions substitute  nice  discriminations  .  .  . 
Recognizing  the  good  in  opposites ;  .  .  .  For 
rough  and  ready  (superficial)  kindness,  sub- 
stitute sympathy  with  individual  qualities  and 
failings;  .  .  .  Avoid  the  weak  indeter- 
mination  of  sentimental  sympathy,"  etc.,  etc. 
These  are  epigrams  of  wisdom  that  should 
be  observed  and  preserved. 

True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  for  such  work 
women  of  superior  quality  and  acumen  are 
required;  none  but  women  and  superior  wo- 
men can  succeed  in  it.  Their  influence  is  un- 
consciously exhaled  and  absorbed  and  is  ir- 
resistible. This  I  know,  for  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  have  in  service  at  the  House  of  Shel- 


ter in  Detroit,  Emma  A.  Hall  of  sainted  mem- 
ory. That  it  is  sometimes  good  to  "let  one 
go  home  and  find  out  how  different  it  really 
is,  to  realize  the  inward  changes  of  taste,  un- 
consciously wrought,  is  also  true.  One  of  the 
most  degraded  of  girls  was  received  at  the 
shelter  and  lived  in  Mrs.  Hall's  family  two 
years  and  was  then  discharged  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  apparently  incorrigible — her  reten- 
tion was  more  damaging  to  others  than  could 
longer  be  allowed.  Late  the  same  night  she 
returned  and  tearfully  begged  admittance, 
saying,  "Oh,  it  all  seems  so  different  and  so 
dreadful !  please  do  admit  me."  She  was  ad- 
mitted again  and,  after  a  few  months'  further 
residence,  was  discharged  to  the  care  of  a 
new-found  relative  in  a  neighboring  state. 
Years  passed  when  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  she  had  married;  then  the  wife  of  a 
worthy  mechanic,  mother  of  two  children,  and 
a  respected  member  of  the  community.  "Fallen 
girls"  can  be  rescued;  the  attitude  of  work- 
ers should  be  scientific  rather  than  senti- 
mental ;  and  rescues  must  be  accomplished  by 
women — not  by  men. 

It  is  encouraging  as  it  is  surprising  that  in 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  a  girls'  reforma- 
tory training  school  there  is  a  woman,  pos- 
sibly women,  so  keenly  alive  to  the  importance 
and  the  solution  of  this  individual  social 
problem. 

Z.  R.  BROCKWAY. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

Several  times  since  the  appearance  of  my 
article  in  the  August  magazine  number,  per- 
sons have  asked  what  kind  of  girls  are  sent 
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to  the  Hudson  Training  School.  The  article 
itself  gives  the  answer,  but  so  incidentally 
that  it  is  not  conspicuous. 

All  sorts  of  girls  who  are  not  having  a  fair 
chance  at  home  go  to  Hudson.  The  girls  in 
whose  interest  my  article  was  written  are 
only  a  part  of  these  girls. 

In  many  different  ways  the  pupils  there  have 
come  under  the  beneficent  eye  of  the  law  and 
have  been  sent  to  Hudson  for  a  fair  chance. 

There  all  start  equal.  No  distinction  is 
made  on  account  of  the  past,  and  each  girl 
wins  her  position  in  the  school  and  so  on  to 
after  life,  by  the  character  which  she  shows 
when  she  has  this  fair  chance.  Every  girl 
gets  equal  help. 

It  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of, — to  graduate 


with  honor  from  Hudson.  What  took  a  girl 
there  is  seldom  her  own  fault.  What  she 
gains  while  she  is  there,  she  gains  by  her 
own  effort. 

Such  a  training  school  is  a  logical  part  of 
our  great  public  school  system  which  under- 
takes to  train  the  children  better  than  they 
can  be  trained  at  home.  Parents  who  find 
themselves  inadequate  even  to  the  daily  di- 
rection of  some  puzzling  child  may  well  be 
thankful  that  the  state  provides  a  boarding 
school  where  their  own  ignorance  will  be 
replaced  by  wise  direction  and  their  daughter 
will  have  a  chance  to  be  the  best  that  is  in 
her. 

ANNIE  W.  ALLEN. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Children's  Bureau. — Six 
months'  work  in  a  new  field  of  social  service 
was  completed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Pittsburgh  on 
June  30.  This  bureau  was  inaugurated  in 
January  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Conference 
on  Dependent  Children  held  in  April,  1909. 
Elsie  Voorhees  Jones,  formerly  student  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  for  the  district  in 
which  Pennsylvania  is  included,  is  executive 
officer,  working  under  the  direction  of  Secre- 
tary Charles  F.  Weller  of  the  Associated 
Charities. 

For  the  forty-three  child  caring  agencies 
of  Pittsburgh  the  Children's  Bureau  serves 
as  a  central  clearing  house.  They  are  invited 
to  use  it  as  a  center  for  the  confidential  regis- 
tration of  their  cases  and  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation. Some  of  the  institutions  refer 
their  cases  to  the  bureau  for  investigation, 
and  organizations  or  individuals  desiring  help 
in  solving  the  problems  of  dependent  children 
or  in  organizing  their  treatment  are  privileged 
to  use  the  bureau's  visitor. 

Eighty-four  cases  have  thus  been  investi- 
gated and  treated  since  January.  Of  these, 
fifty  were  referred  by  child-caring  institutions, 
fifteen  by  individuals,  twelve  by  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Associated  Charities  and  six  by 
the  Juvenile  Court. 

To  discover  means  of  keeping  children  with 
their  own  mothers  is  one  important  function 
of  the  bureau.  It  makes  thorough  investiga- 
tion of*  each  application  and  brings  out  all 
possible  resources.  Thus,  twenty-four  chil- 
dren who  would  ordinarily  have  gone  into  in- 
stitutions were  kept  with  their  families,  who 
were  enabled  to  care  for  themselves  and  hold 
their  homes  together.  Eight  children  were 
sent  to  relatives  discovered  by  the  bureau. 
Fifty-two  cases  were  disposed  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  Fourteen  were  referred  to  ap- 
propriate agencies ;  twenty-five  were  advised 
how  to  solve  their  problems;  five  were  board- 
ed in  carefully  inspected  families ;  two  were 
sent  for  summer  outings,  three  placed 
temporarily  in  institutions ;  one  died  of  pneu- 
monia; one  was  sent  to  its  father  in  Chicago, 
one  with  its  mother  to  grandparents. 


Nineteen  of  the  children  were  under  one 
year  of  age.  Twelve  of  these  nineteen  were 
kept  with  the  mothers,  three  referred  to  other 
agencies,  three  placed  temporarily  in  institu- 
tions with  mothers  and  one  was  boarded  in  a 
private  family.  Definite  life-saving  is  thus 
a  function  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  for  many 
of  these  cases,  especially  of  infants,  would  in- 
volve death  unless  the  cases  were  handled 
promptly  and  wisely. 

The  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition of  these  children  showed  that  four 
were  feeble-minded,  five  tubercular,  two  crip- 
pled, and  twenty  in  need  of  medical  attention. 

Of  the  eighty-four  children  seven  were  or- 
phans and  twenty-five  half-orphans.  Thirty- 
five  were  American  white.  Both  parents 
in  two  cases  were  American  Negroes,  in 
four  Syrian,  in  six  Irish,  in  one  Italian,  in 
two  German,  in  one  Hebrew.  Twenty-three 
children  were  of  mixed  parentage. 

Eleven  mothers  and  fourteen  fathers  were 
deceased,  seven  mothers  and  five  fathers,  in- 
capacitated ;  thirty-one  fathers  and  one 
mother  were  non-supporting;  twenty-two  fath- 
ers and  five  mothers  had  deserted.  In  sev- 
enteen cases  dependence  was  caused  by  deser- 
tion and  non-support,  and  in  one  case,  by  an 
industrial  accident. 


New  Jewish  Relief  Society. — The  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Jewish  Poor  was 
organized  in  Philadelphia  in  April.  It  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  Its  headquarters  are  at  504  South 
Seventh  street,  in  the  lower  floor  of  one  of 
the  houses  of  the  Octavia  Hill  Association. 
In  pursuance  of  the  aims  of  the  society,  it 
has  organized  an  employment  office  and  a 
helping  hand  bureau  which  has  placed  142 
women  and  girls  who  were  stenographers, 
seamstresses,  factory  hands,  bookkeepers 
and  shirtwaist  makers.  Within  a  short 
time  a  cooking  and  diet  kitchen  and  a  sew- 
ing class  will  be  established.  The  society  is 
organized  primarily  for  the  assistance  of 
women  and  girls,  but  in  emergency  cases,  it 
acts  for  men. 

September  10,  1910. 
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WESTERN     TRIP    OF 
COLONEL     ROOSEVELT 

The  speeches  delivered  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  during  his  western  trip  ended 
with  that  last  Saturday  evening  at  the 
great  civic  rally  arranged  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Civic  Commission.  The  major 
part  of  it  is  reported  in  this  week's  issue 
of  THE  SURVEY. 

The  trip  was  memorable  for  its  plain 
spoken  utterances  upon  the  political  and 
social  questions  which  stir  the  people,  the 
moral  significance  of  which  he  so  fervidly 
•  emphasized.  Even  more  courageous  and 
eloquent  were  his  support  of  the  men 
now  fighting  the  battles  of  better  citizen- 
ship and  the  sharp  blows  he  dealt  those 
whom  he  holds  culpable  for  civic  corrup- 
tion and  the  exploitation  of  the  people 
by  special  interests.  The  most  spectacu- 
lar episode  of  this  sort  was  his  refusal 
to  attend  the  banquet  of  the  Hamilton 
Club  in  Chicago,  arranged  in  his  honor, 
until  assured  that  the  invitation  to  Sena- 
tor Lorimer  had  been  withdrawn  and  that 
the  senator  would  not  be  present. 

Quite  as  heartening,  however,  to  those 
in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  for  the  peo- 
ple's rule  was  his  wholesouled  vindica- 
tion of  Judge  Lindsey  in  Denver.  Those 
who  hate  Judge  Lindsey  because  he  has 
laid  bare  the  trail  of  the  Beast,  had  con- 
trived to  ignore  him  completely  in  the 
plans  for  Roosevelt's  reception.  Could 
anything  have  been  calculated  to  rouse 
more  quickly  the  militant  spirit  of  a 
civic  reformer  but  recently  returned 
from  African  game  trails?  When  in- 
sistent inquiries  for  Judge  Lindsey 
brought  only  evasive  replies,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  took  the  keenest  delight  in 
hailing  him  at  the  entrance  to  the  audi- 
torium and  leading  him  to  the  most 
prominent  seat  on  the  platform,  to  the 
very  evident  discomfiture  of  the  schem- 
ers, whose  betrayal  of  the  people's  rights 
has  been  so  vigorously  exposed  and  as- 
sailed by  Judge  Lindsey. 

September  17,  1910. 


THE    TOUR    OF    THE    PRISON 
CONGRESS  FOREIGN  DELEGATES 

About  one  hundred  foreign  delegates 
to  the  eighth  International  Prison  Con- 
gress start  September  18  from  New  York 
city  by  special  train,  as  the  guests  of 
the  United  States  government,  upon  a 
two  thousand  mile  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  principal  prisons  and  reformatories 
of  the  United  States.1 

Many  of  the  leading  criminologists  of 
the  world  will  be  in  the  party,  and  about 
fifty  different  governments  of  the  civi- 
lized world  will  be  represented  officially. 
Accompanying  the  guests  will  be  about 
twenty-five  Americans  headed  by  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
congress.  The  tour  has  been  arranged 
by  Frederic  H.  Mills,  sales  agent  of  the 
New  York  State  Prison  Department, 
who  is  the  business  director  of  the  In- 
ternational Prison  Congress. 

The  American  management  of  the 
congress  is  highly  gratified  by  the  attend- 
ance from  abroad.  It  was  feared  earlier 
in  the  year  that  the  distance  from 
Europe,  the  expense  of  the  trip,  and  the 
time  required,  would  make  the  attend- 
ance smaller  than  at  the  preceding  con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Budapest  in 
1905.  But  the  indications  are  that  in 
point  of  numbers  and  in  completeness  of 
preparation  the  congress  in  Washington 
next  month  will  excel  all  previous  con- 
gresses. 

The  sessions  of  the  American  Prison 
Association  begin  September  29  under 
the  presidency  of  Amos  W.  Butler,  sec- 
retary of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Charities.  On  Saturday,  October  i,  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crimi- 
nology will  be  held.  Then  follow,  be- 
ginning on  October  2,  the  meetings  of  the 

1  For  the  itinerary  of  the  tour  and  an  outline 
of  the  congress  program,  see  THE  SURVEY  for 
July  9. 
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International  Prison  Congress.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  at  least  one  thousand  persons 
will  attend. 

WORK  OF  BRITISH 
LABOR  EXCHANGES 

Word  comes  from  England  of  the  first 
five  months'  work  of  the  Labor  Ex- 
changes whose  opening  was  reported  in 
Tin-:  SURVEY  of  March  5.  The  London 
Times  tells  us  that  33,000  persons  have 
been  placed  and  the  exchanges  have  now 
reached  a  rate  of  5,000  a  week.  A  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  United  Mine 
Worker  reports  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  exchanges  from  80  to  105  and  a 
steady  weekly  increase  in  the  number 
of  applicants  placed.  The  compilers  of 
the  returns  disavow  any  claim  that  these 
positions  would  have  remained  vacant 
without  the  exchanges — that  the  ex- 
changes constitute,  that  is,  a  remedy  for 
unemployment — but  they  do  believe  that 
they  have  brought  employer  and  wage 
earner  together  more  speedily  than  the 
old  haphazard  method  of  finding  employ- 
ment. It  is  unfortunate  that  no  figures 
are  given  showing  wages  or,  more  impor- 
tant still,  permanency  of  employment, 
without  which  figures  the  mere  number 
of  positions  found  means  little. 

A  possible  source  of  dissatisfaction 
noted  in  THE  SURVEY  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  exchanges  was  the  small 
number  of  trades  unionists  among  the 
managers.  The  claim  is  now  made  by  the 
Federation  of  Trades  Unions,  that  owing 
to  this  lack  of  union  representation  the 
exchanges  have  already  been  used  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  "undermine 
trades  union  rates  and  conditions  of 
work,"  and  to  supply  labor  to  firms  "who 
may  have  a  dispute  with  their  work  peo- 
ple." To  remedy  these  defects  the  fed- 
eration has  drawn  up  a  set  of  rules  pro- 
viding that  a  union  official  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  full  information  in  re- 
gard to  each  position  filled,  wages,  etc.. 
be  furnished,  that  no  positions  be  filled 
unless  all  these  details  can  be  furnished 
and  that  the  exchanges  never  be  used  to 
break  a  strike.  These  rules  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
hope  that  the  present  grievances  can  be 
remedied. 


SEYMOUU    II.    STONE. 

NEW  SECRETARY  FOR  BOSTON 
TUBERCULOSIS    ASSOCIATION 

Seymour  II.  Stone,  for  six  years  past 
general  secretary  of  the  Boston  Chil- 
dren's Friend  Society,  has  been  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  the  Boston  Association 
for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tubercu- 
losis, in  place  of  Alexander  M.  Wilson, 
who  has  become  superintendent  and  di- 
rector of  the  sociological  department  of 
the  Phipps  Tuberculosis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Stone  has  been  in  social  work- 
since  1895  when  he  became  connected 
with  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society. 
From  1901  until  1904  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  \e\\-  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians.  Before  re- 
entering  children's  work  in  Boston  in 
i<;<>4.  he  acted  for  a  few  months  as  super- 
i'ltem'ent  of  the  Joint  Application  P.u- 
rc.au  »>f  \V\v  York  city.  Tic  wa<  for 
three  years  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
s°tts  State  Conference  of  Charities  an  1 
<  ;>rrection  and  is  now  its  vice-president. 
1  Ie  i^  also  vice-president  of  the  Boston 
M»-i<lay  Evening  Club. 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF    PHILANTHROPY 

The  new  year  book  of  the  Xew  York 
School  of  Philanthropy  not  only  records 
the  chief  events  of  the  past  year,  which 
has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school,  but  makes  important 
announcements  for  the  next  academic 
year,  which  opens  on  September  28. 
I  Hiring  the  past  year  295  students  took 
more  or  less  extensive  courses  in  philan- 
thropic work.  This  number  included  119 
registered  for  the  full  year's  course  and 
twelve  in  the  Bureau  of  Social  Re- 
search. For  the  next  year  the  evening 
courses  are  to  be  increased  to  two,  each 
meeting  one  night  a  week.  The  regular 
courses  of  the  day  school  will  be  mate- 
rially strengthened  through  the  addition 
to  the  permanent  staff  of  several  persons 
who  will  give  a  considerable  part  of  their 
time  to  teaching.  They  include  Gaylord 
S.  White,  headworkef  of  Union  Settle- 
ment and  professor  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  who  will  give  courses  on 
Neighborhood  Activities  and  Play- 
grounds ;  David  Blaustein,  formerly  di- 
rector of  the  Educational  Alliance,  New 
York,  who  will  conduct  a  department 
for  the  study  of  Jewish  and  Slavonic  im- 
migration ;  Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard  of 
Columbia  University,  who  will  give  a 
course  on  Municipal  Government,  and 
Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch  of  Columbia 
University,  who  will  give  courses  on  So- 
cial Settlements.  All  of  these  new  staff 
lecturers  will  also  assist  in  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  practical  field  work 
of  the  students. 

Another  recent  noteworthy  publication 
is  a  bulletin  containing  a  topical  outline 
of  all  of  the  courses  of  instruction  and 
many  of  the  single  lectures  given  in  the 
school.  This  amounts  almost  to  an  ana- 
lytical chart  of  social  work.  It  will 
prove  of  interest  to  teachers  and  students 
of  social  science  generally.  The  year 
book  and  outline  of  courses  may  be  had, 
gratis,  upon  application  to  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  105  East  22nd 
street  (enclosing  five  cents  postage). 


NATIONAL      CONFERENCES 
ON  FRATERNAL  INSURANCE 

Two  recent  national  gatherings  of  of- 
ficials and  delegates  of  fraternal  and 
beneficiary  orders  have  emphasized  the 
growth  of  fraternal  insurance  as  a  sys- 
tem of  workingmen's  protection,  and 
laid  stress  on  its  progress  and  effort  to- 
ward increased  security  through  better 
business  methods.  The  National  Fra- 
ternal Congress  met  August  15-21  in 
Detroit  and  the  Associated  Fraternities. 
of  America  the  week  following  in  Atlan  - 
tic  City.1  Reports  of  the  chief  officers 
of  both  central  bodies  concurred  in  sup- 
porting the  "growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  fraternal  associations  to  get  right 
financially"  and  in  asserting  "the  in- 
creased ability  of  fraternal  insurance  as- 
sociations to  perform  and  carry  out  their 
contracts."  Reviewing  the  financial  situ- 
ation of  orders  affiliated  with  the  National 
Fraternal  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  statistics  and  good  of  the 
orders  showed  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  "the  funds  in  the  treasury  to  safe- 
guard the  policies  have  increased  six  and 
a  half  times  in  the  last  ten  years."  Simi- 
larly, the  president  of  the  Associated 
Fraternities  of  America,  which  chiefly 
comprises  younger  organizations,  was 
able  to  report  "that  fifty-two  constitu- 
ent societies  have  today  $36,000.000  net 
assets." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  this  financial 
strengthening  of  the  fraternal  beneficiary 
system  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
twelve  years  following  the  adoption  of 
the  National  Fraternal  Congress  mortal- 
ity table  as  the  basis  for  financial  opera- 
tions. The  movement  for  readjustment 
of  contribution  rates,  inaugurated  in 
iS<;8,  received  a  further  impulse  at  the 
August  conventions.  Their  support  of 
the  "tentative  bill"  drawn  by  the  National 
Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners, 
and  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  state 
supervision  of  fraternal  .associations  and 
the  periodical  valuation  of  their  business, 
may  be  said  to  mark  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  these  organizations.  The 

'Sec  previous  report,  THE  SURVEY,  August  28. 
1909. 
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adoption  of  this  bill  in  the  various  states 
of  the  Union  is  expected,  in  the  light  of 
English  experience,  to  assure  the  solv- 
ency and  permanency  of  fraternal  insur- 
ance. 

Increased  stability  as  well  as  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  fraternal  beneficiary 
system,  was  discussed  by  R.  J.  Brodsky 
of  New  York  city  in  his  paper  on  Fra- 
ternal Insurance  As  a  System  of  Work- 
ingmen's  Insurance  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  light  of  historical  research  he 
showed  how  a  fraternal  society  devel- 
oped from  a  small,  loose,  local  benefit 
society  leading  a  temporary  existence,  to 
a  large,  strong,  national  organization, 
offering  various  kinds  of  insurance  and 
free  of  financial  embarrassment.  He 
pointed  out  the  possibilities  of  further 
expansion  of  fraternal  insurance,  and 
asserted  the  inadequacy  of  industrial 
insurance  as  offered  by  stock  com- 
panies, "with  their  primary  object  of 
making  profit  from  the  poorest  classes, 
with  their  character  of  retail  business, 
and  with  their  heavy  apparatus  of  col- 
lectors and  solicitors."  The  limitations 
of  fraternal  insurance  as  a  system  of 
workingmen's  insurance  were,  however, 
not  ignored.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brodsky 
outlined  the  policy  the  fraternal  asso- 
ciations pursue  as  follows: 

The  fraternal  insurance  associations,  being 
financially  exclusively  supported  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  large  masses  of  wage  earners, 
conceive  their  program  of  activities  as  being 
the  supplying  of  cheap  and  safe  insurance  and 
of  rendering  such  assistance  as  may  be  pos- 
sible to  all  the  various  attempts  the  wage 
earners  make  for  the  improvement  of  their 
living  and  working  conditions.  The  frater- 
nal beneficiary  system,  therefore,  gladly  ac- 
cepts the  invitation  to  co-operate  with  agencies 
which  pursue  similar  objects.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, co-operate  with  institutions  which  pur- 
posely work  for  the  extinction  of  the  fraternal 
system  itself,  indicating  by  the  latter  co-opera- 
tion the  proposition  made  recently  by  a  large 
industrial  company  to  issue  policies  on  the  chil- 
dren of  the  members  of  fraternal  orders,  and 
indignantly  rejected  by  the  latter.1 

Other  papers  of  interest  read  at  the 
conventions  were:  The  Problems  of 
Public  Health  by  Dr.  Rose  Whitmore 

'The  paper  In  question  will  be  printed  In 
pamphlet  form  within  the  next  sixty  days.  Re- 
quests for  It  may  be  mailed  to  C.  A.  Gower 
secretary-treasurer.  National  Fraternal  Con- 
gress, Lansing,  Mich. 


and  The  Anti-Tuberculosis  Movement 
in  the  United  States  With  Special  Ref- 
erence to  Fraternal  Orders  by  Philip  P. 
Jacobs  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis. Dr.  Whitmore  dwelt  upon  the  con- 
ditions under  which  physicians  are  carry- 
ing reform  into  the  sphere  of  public  hy- 
giene, and  made  a  strong  plea  for  Sena- 
tor Owen's  bill. 

SOCIAL      PROGRESS 
IN  COUNTRY  TOWNS 

All  over  the  country  small  towns  are 
realizing  that  they  as  well  as  the  great 
cities  have  social  and  civic  conditions  and 
problems  which  call  for  a  rally  of  citizen- 
ship and  community  action.  How  much 
can  be  quickly  accomplished  in  a  small 
city  is  shown  by  the  work  of  the  Civic 
Club  of  Cumberland,  Alleghany  county, 
Md.,  which  is  only  a  year  old. 

The  direct  work  has  been  done  by  the 
women  but  the  men  have  risen  to  the 
club's  suggestions  and  are  turning  to  it 
for  help  in  a  surprising  number  of  cases. 
The  major  part  of  the  meat  dealers  peti- 
tioned for  the  club's  co-operation  in  do- 
ing away  with  unsanitary  conditions  of 
sale  from  wagons.  The  city  officials 
were  interested  to  co-operate  in  remov- 
ing weeds.  The  electric  railway  authori- 
ties have  been  brought  to  see  the  need  of 
a  new  station  and  lavatory.  The  Board 
of  Health  is  coming  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  locating  the  slaughter  houses 
more  suitably  and  controlling  their  con- 
ditions. 

A  committee  of  merchants  petitioned 
for  an  arc  light  where  disorderly  men  and 
women  congregated,  and  for  the  require- 
ment of  screens  over  fruits,  meats,  etc., 
exposed  for  sale. 

Unfortunate  conditions  after  dark  in  a 
cemetery  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  look  after  the  nuisance, 
composed  of  members  of  the  church  con- 
trolling the  cemetery.  The  school  au- 
thorities have  established  an  evening 
school  this  year  and  a  union  of  forces 
has  brought  about  a  very  successful  be- 
ginning of  playgrounds.  During  the 
year  a  committee  of  men  has  put  the 
Cumberland  charities  upon  a  business 
basis. 
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The  Alleghany  county  schools  have 
made  great  progress  during  the  last  few 
years  under  the  leadership  of  an  efficient 
superintendent,  and  their  service  as  social 
centers  is  being  developed.  All  these  so- 
cial advances  are  likely  to  broaden  into  a 
comprehensive  study  of  conditions  and 
further  progress  in  securing  civic  institu- 
tions and  social  legislation. 

SETTLEMENT      OF      THE 
CLOAKMAKERS'  STRIKE 

MARY  BROWN  SUMNER 

On  September  2  the  striking  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  concluded  a  "victori- 
ous" settlement  with  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  started  an  experiment  in 
trades'  unionism  which  will  tend  to 
prove  whether  or  not  the  closed  shop  is, 
as  trades  unionists  have  grown  more  and 
more  strongly  to  feel,  the  very  life- 
blood  of  organized  labor — that  is,  as 
Judge  Goff  expressed  it  in  his  late  in- 
junction, an  agency  which  will  insure  re- 
spect of  the  workers'  demands  in  regard 
to  hours  and  wages.  The  agreement  was 
on  the  basis  of  the  "preferential  union" 
shop,  which,  as  stated  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  August  6,  was  suggested  at  that  time 
by  Louis  Brandeis,  but  the  "protocol" 
signed  on  September  2  modifies  the  origi- 
nal scheme  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars and  gives  greater  security  to 
the  union.  In  the  last  week  in  August 
a  conference  was  arranged  between  the 
lawyers  for  both  sides,  Meyer  London 
for  the  union  and  Julius  Henry  Cohen 
for  the  manufacturers,  Louis  Marshall 
consenting  to  act  as  representative  of 
"public  opinion."  An  agreement  on  al- 
most the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  Bran- 
deis conference  was  offered,  and  reject- 
ed by  overwhelming  vote  of  the  strikers. 
A  week's  work  modified  the  agreement 
in  the  following  particulars.  Both  ear- 
lier documents  left  hours  and  wages  to 
arbitration ;  the  protocol  of  September 
2  fixes  a  definite  wage  scale  and  a  fixed 
number  of  hours  per  week,  the  union 
making  concession  on  its  original  de- 
mands in  regard  to  wages  and  hours,  the 
employers  giving  up  the  right  of  arbi- 
tration in  this  matter.  Even  more  im- 
portant the  union  considers  the  modifica- 


tions made  in  the  original  preferential 
union  shop  idea.  The  terms  of  the 
agreement  by  omitting  the  words,  "as 
distinguished  from  the  closed  shop," 
make  no  such  deliberate  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  union  shop;  nor 
do  they  leave  a  loophole  for  the  dreaded 
open  shop  to  mask  under  the  name  of 
preferential  union.  The  "preference" 
too  is  put  upon  a  broader  basis.  In  the 
first  agreement  the  choice  was  to  be  be- 
tween two  men  of  equal  ability,  one  union 
and  one  non-union.  By  the  agreement  01 
September  2  the  employer  can  only 
choose  a  non-union  man  provided  he 
finds  no  man  available  in  the  union  of 
enual  ability.  He  must,  that  is,  exhaust 
the  union  resources  first.  Among  union 
men  his  choice  is  unhampered  by  rules 
of  precedence.  Furthermore,  the  ear- 
lier agreements  would  not  recognize  a 
shop  delegate;  this  provides  that  the 
chairman  of  the  price  committee  shall 
also  act  as  representative  of  the  em- 
ployes in  a  shop.  In  many  of  these 
clauses  it  is  simply  greater  definiteness 
of  expression  that  safeguards  the  union. 
The  strikers  make  a  decided  concession 
in  agreeing  to  respect  existing  obliga- 
tions of  their  employers  towards  present 
employes,  a  concession  which,  however, 
probably  can  do  no  harm  to  the  union, 
as  an  outside  estimate  gives  1,000  as  the 
number  of  strikebreakers  in  the  shops. 
The  first  day  of  settlement  saw,  in  one 
shop,  eighteen  strikebreakers  apply  for 
union  membership — a  good  augury  of 
what  these  men  will  do.  Piece  work 
prices,  which  affect  at  least  half  the 
workers — finishers  and  some  pressers — 
remain  to  be  settled.  There  is  some 
difficulty  with  the  shops  which  had  al- 
ready settled  on  the  closed  shop  basis,  as 
the  employers  in  these  in  some  cases 
claim  the  right  to  the  advantages  of  the 
agreement,  while  their  employes  are  un- 
willing to  give  up  the  shorter  hours  and 
larger  pay  already  agreed  upon.  This 
question  will  probably  be  settled  by 
opening  the  doors  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  to  all  employers,  as  the 
doors  of  the  union  have  been  opened  to 
strikebreakers.  It  is  expected  that  all 
shops  will  be  at  work  within  a  week. 

Especially  noticeable  in  the  agreement 
is  the   cordial  support  given  the  union 
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idea  by  the  employers.  This  support  by 
no  means  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conference  over  which  Mr.  Brandeis 
presided,  and  undoubtedly  is  due  largely 
to  his  influence,  that  of  Henry  Moskho- 
witz,  who  has  been  indefatigible  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  dispute, 
and  of  A.  Lincoln  Filene  of  Boston,  who 
has  tactfully  brought  to  bear  his  large 
influence  as  a  consumer  of  the  manu- 
facturers' product.  It  was  Mr.  Filene 
who  first  interested  Mr.  Brandeis  in  the 
strike. 

The  full  text  of  the  agreement  fol- 
lows: 

Protocol  of  an  arrangement  entered  into 
this  day  of  September,  1910,  between 
the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers' 
Protective  Association,  hereinafter  called  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  following  locals  of 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  namely :  Cloak  Operators'  Union  No. 
i;  Cloak  and  Suit  Tailors,  No.  9;  Amalga- 
mated Ladies'  Garment  Association,  No.  10; 
Cloak  and  £kirt  Makers'  Union  of  Browns- 
ville, No.  ii ;  New  York  Reefer  Makers' 
Union,  No.  17;  Skirt  Makers'  Union,  No. 
23 ;  Cloak  and  Skirt  Pressers'  Union,  No. 
.35;  Button-Hole  Makers'  Union,  of  New 
York,  Local  No.  64 ;  Cloak  and  Suit  Press- 
ers of  Brownsville,  No.  68,  hereinafter  called 
the  unions; 

Whereas,  differences  have  arisen  between 
the  manufacturers  and  their  employes  who 
are  members  of  the  unions  with  regard  to 
various  matters,  which  have  resulted  in  a 
strike,  and  it  is  now  desired  by  the  parties 
hereto  to  terminate  said  strike  and  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture relations  between  the  manufacturers  and 
their  employes,  it  is  therefore  stipulated  as 
follows : 

First:  So  far  as  practicable,  and  by  De- 
cember 31,  1910,  electric  power  be  installed 
for  the  operation  of  machines,  and  that  no 
charge  for  power  be  made  against  any  of  the 
employes  of  the  manufacturers. 

Second:  No  charge  shall  be  made  against 
any  employe  of  the  manufacturers  for  ma- 
terial except  in  the  event  of  the  negligence 
or  wrongful  act  of  the  employe  resulting  in 
loss  or  injury  to  the  employer. 

Third :  A  uniform  deposit  system,  with 
uniform  deposit  receipts,  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  manufacturers 
will  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  enforc- 
ing the  prompt  return  of  all  deposits  to  em- 
plovcs  entitled  thereto.  The  amount  of  de- 
posit shall  be  one  dollar. 

Fourth:  No  work  shall  be  given  to  or  tak- 
en to  employes  to  be  performed  at  their 
homes. 

Fifth  :  In  the  future  there  shall  be  no  time 


contracts  with  individual  shop  employes,  ex- 
cept foremen,  designers  and  pattern  graders. 

Sixth :  The  manufacturers  will  discipline 
any  member  thereof  proven  guilty  of  unfair 
discrimination  among  his  employes. 

Seventh:  Employes  shall  not  be  required 
to  work  during  the  ten  (10)  legal  holidays 
established  by  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York;  and  no  employe  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  more  than  six  (6)  days  in  each  week, 
those  observing  Saturday  to  be  permitted  to 
work  Sunday  in  lieu  thereof;  all  week  work- 
ers to  receive  pay  for  legal  holidays 

Eight:  The  manufacturers  will  establish  a 
regular  weekly  pay  day  and  they  will  pay  for 
labor  in  cash,  and  each  piece  worker  will  be 
paid  for  all  work  delivered  as  soon  as  his 
work  is  inspected  and  approved,  which  shall 
be  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Ninth :  All  sub-contracting  within  shops 
shall  be  abolished. 

Tenth :  The  following  schedule  of  the 
standard  minimum  weekly  scale  of  wages 
shall  be  observed : 

Machine   cutters    $25.00 

Regular    cutters     25.00 

Canvas    cutters     12.00 

STdrt    cutters     21.00 

Jacket    pressers     21.00 

T'nder   pressers    18.00 

Skirt    pressers     19. OO 

Skirt   under   pressers    15.00 

Part    pressers    13.00 

Reefer    pressers     18.00 

Reefer    under    pressers 14.00 

Sample    makers    22  00 

Sample    skirt    makers 22.00 

Skirt    hasters     14.00 

Skirt    finishers     10.00 

Button-hole   makers,   class  A.   a   minimum 

of  $1.20  per  100  button-holes  ; 
Class  B,  a  minimum  of  80c.  per  100  but- 
ton-holes. 

As  to  piece-work,  the  price  to  be  paid  is  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  em- 
ployes in  each  shop,  and  their  employer.  The 
chairman  of  said  price  committee  of  the  em- 
ployes shall  act  as  •  the  representative  of  the 
employes  in  their  dealings  with  the  employer. 

The  weekly  hours  of  labor  shall  consist  of 
fifty  (50)  hours  in  six  (6)  working  days,  to 
wit,  nine  hours  on  all  days  except  the  sixth 
day,  which  shall  consist  of  five  hours  only. 

Eleventh :  No  overtime  work  shall  be  per- 
mitted between  the  fifteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  or  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  and  July,  except  upon 
samples. 

Twelfth :  No  overtime  work  shall  be  per- 
mitted on  Saturdays  except  to  workers  not 
working  on  Saturdays,  nor  on  any  day  for 
more  than  two  and  one-half  hours,  nor  be- 
fore 8  A.  M.  nor  after  8.30  r.  M. 

Thirteenth :  For  overtime  work  all  week 
workers  shall  receive  double  the  usual  pay. 

Fourteenth :  Each  member  of  the  manu- 
facturers is  to  maintain  a  union  shop;  a 
"union  shop"  being  understood  to  refer  to 
a  shop  where  union  standards  as  to  working 
conditions,  hours  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages 
as  herein  stipulated  prevail,  and  where,  when 
hiring  help,  union  men  are  preferred ;  it  be- 
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ing  recognized  that,  since  there  are  differ- 
ences in  degrees  of  skill  among  those  em- 
ployed in  the  trade,  employers  shall  have 
freedom  of  selection  as  between  one  union 
man  and  another,  and  shall  not  be  confined 
to  any  list,  nor  bound  to  follow  any  prescribed 
order  whatever. 

It  is  further  understood  that  all  existing 
agreements  and  obligations  of  the  employer, 
including  those  to  present  employes,  shall  be 
respected ;  the  manufacturers,  however,  de- 
clare their  belief  in  the  union,  and  that  all 
who  desire  its  benefits  should  share  in  its 
burdens. 

Fifteenth :  The  parties  hereby  establish  a 
joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control,  to  consist 
of  seven  (7)  members,  composed  of  tw*o 
nominees  of  the  manufacturers,  two  nomi- 
nees of  the  unions,  and  three  who  are  to 
represent  the  public;  the  latter  to  be  named 
by  Meyer  London,  Esq.,  and  Julius  Henry 
Cohen,  Esq.,  and  in  the  event  of  their  in- 
ability to  agree,  by  Louis  Marshall,  Esq. 

Said  board  is  empowered  to  establish  stan- 
dards of  sanitary  conditions,  to  which  the 
manufacturers  and  the  unions  obligate  them- 
selves to  maintain  such  standards  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  and  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
power. 

Sixteenth :  The  parties  hereby  establish  a 
Board  of  Arbitration,  to  consist  of  three  (3) 
members,  composed  of  one  nominee  of  the 
manufacturers,  one  nominee  of  the  unions, 
and  one  representative  of  the  public,  the  lat- 
ter to  be  named  by  Meyer  London,  Esq.,  and 
Julius  Henry  Cohen,  Esq.,  and  in  the  event 
of  their  inability  to  agree,  by  Louis  Mar- 
shall, Eso. 

To  such  board  shall  be  submitted  any  dif- 
ferences hereafter  arising  between  the  par- 
ties hereto,  or  between  any  of  the  members 
of  the  manufacturers  and  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unions,  and  the  decision  of  such 
Board  of  Arbitration  shall  be  accepted  as 
final  and  conclusive  between  the  parties  to 
such  controversy. 

Seventeenth :  In  the  event  of  any  dispute 
arising  between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
unions,  or  between  any  members  of  the  man- 
ufacturers and  any  members  of  the  unions, 
the  parties  to  this  protocol  agree  that  there 
shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout  concerning  such 
matters  in  controversy  until  full  opportunity 
shall  have  been  given  for  the  submission  of 
such  matters  to  said  Board  of  Arbitration, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  determination  of  said 
controversies  by  said  Board  of  Arbitration, 
only  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  accede  to  the 
determination  of  said  board. 

Eighteenth. — The  parties  hereby  establish 
a  committee  on  grievances,  consisting  of  four 
(4)  members,  composed  as  follows :  two  to 
be  named  by  the  manufacturers,  and  two  by 
the  unions.  To  said  committee  shall  be  sub- 
mitted all  minor  grievances  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  relations  between 
the  manufacturers  and  their  employes. 

Nineteenth :  In  the  event  of  any  vacancy  in 
the  aforesaid  boards,  or  in  the  aforesaid  com- 
mittee, by  reason  of  death,  resignation  or  dis- 


ability of  any  of  the  members  thereof,  such  va- 
cancy in  respect  to  any  appointee  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  unions,  respectively,  shall  be  filled 
by  the  body  originally  designating  the  person 
with  respect  to  whom  such  vacancy  shall 
occur.  In  the  event  that  such  vacancy  shall 
occur  among  the  representatives  of  the  public 
on  such  boards,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  the  remaining  members  representing  the 
public  in  the  case  of  the  board  of  sanitary 
control,  and  in  the  case  of  the  board  of  ar- 
bitration both  parties  shall  agree  on  a  third 
arbitrator,  and  in  case  of  their  inability  to 
agree,  said  arbitrator  shall  be  selected  by  the 
governor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Though  there  is  hardly  a  clause  in  the 
agreement  that  has  not  meant  some  sac- 
rifice by  the  strikers  of  their  original  de- 
mands, a  comparison  with  the  conditions 
of  work  and  wages  in  the  trade  outlined 
in  THE  SURVEY  of  August  6  will  show  an 
improvement  of  the  workers'  condition 
which  is  phenomenal.  The  wage  increase 
alone,  to  take  one  point,  is  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  according 
to  the  grade  of  shop.  And  even  more 
important,  a  "wage  standard"  for  the 
first  time  exists  in  the  trade.  Much  is 
expected  of  the  Board  of  Sanitation, 
which  is  to  control  not  only  the  shops 
in  the  Manufacturers'  Association  but 
to  enforce  a  standard  of  sanitation  in  all 
union  shops,  a  standard  which  is  sadly 
needed  in  the  majority  of  the  shops  out- 
side of  the  association.  What  respon- 
sibility that  multiform  and  hitherto  in- 
constant personality  known  as  the  public 
will  .assume  for  helping  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  working  conditions  for 
the  cloakmakers  and  peace  between  the 
two  parties,  time  and  experience  of  the 
three  permanent  boards  on  which  the 
public  is  represented  will  show. 

The  settlement  did  not  come  in  time  to 
prevent  Judge  GoflF's  startling  decision 
enjoining  the  Cloakmakers'  Union  from 
picketing  to  support  the  demand  for  the 
closed  shop,  an  injunction  which,  in  ef- 
fect, forbids  striking  for  the  closed 
shop.  "This,"  says  the  New  York 
Times,  "is  the  strongest  decision  ever 
handed  down  against  labor,"  and  a  cor- 
respondent of  that  paper,  though  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  closed  shop,  feels  that 
the  injunction  cannot  hold  in  law  since 
it  interferes  with  the  right  of  employes 
to  strike  "for  any  reason  whatsoever," 
the  curtailing  of  which  right,  he  holds, 
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would  "lead  to  the  grossest  industrial 
slavery."  The  Evening  Post  expresses 
its  disapproval  equally  strongly.  "Jus~ 
tice  Goff's  decision,"  says  the  Post,  "em- 
bodies rather  strange  law  and  certainly 
very  poor  policy.  One  need  not  be  a 
sympathizer  with  trades  union  policy  as 
it  reveals  itself  today  in  order  to  see 
that  the  latest  injunction,  if^  generally 
upheld,  would  seriously  cripple  such  de- 
fensive powers  as  legitimately  belong  to 
organized  labor."  The  Labor  Day  pa- 
rade indicated  that  the  whole  of  thq 
labor  movement  is  at  one  in  believing 
this  to  be  the  hardest  blow  yet  against 
the  right  to  strike.  Judge  Goff's  in- 
junction is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  judi- 
cial decisions  given  this  summer  which, 
if  upheld,  must  take  away,  says  the  Ma- 
chinists' Monthly,  "the  moral  weapons 
used  by  organized  labor  ...  to  fight 
for  the  welfare  of  the  workers."  In 
New  York  Judge  Gerard  has  decided 
that  it  is  contrary  to  law  for  the  Ladies' 
Waist  Makers  to  go  on  sympathetic 
strike.  In  Los  Angeles  a  few  weeks  ago 
Judge  Bordwell  enjoined  the  striking 
metal  workers  from  picketing  and  in 
Massachusetts  Judge  Richardson  issued 
an  injunction  against  the  Photo-Engrav- 
ers' Union  quite  as  far-reaching  as  Judge 
Goff's.  The  Massachusetts  decision 
forbade  picketing  or  by  any  means  call- 
ing a  sympathetic  strike,  and  laid  down 
the  principle  that  no  strike  was  justifi- 
able that  did  not  originate  within  the 
shop  for  grievances  found  there.  It 
further  holds  that  a  strike  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  compelling  an  employer  to 
unionize  his  shop  goes  much  too  far,  as 
"a  labor  market  full  of  such  workmen 
bound  by  the  rules  of  the  union"  would 
be  "obnoxious  to  all  parties  interested 
in  the  basic  principles  of"  freedom  of 
contract.  Judge  Richardson's  descrip- 
tion of  a  "cornered  labor  market"  ap- 
plies pre-eminently  in  the  case  of  the 
cloakmakers,  as  practically  the  whole 
trade  is  now  in  the  union.  Until  the 
settlement  was  ratified  the  union  main- 
tained an  attitude  of  strong  resistance 
to  Judge  Goff's  injunction.  The  strike 
was,  in  the  words  of  that  newspaper  in 
English  which  best  expressed  the  strik- 
ers' point  of  view,  the  New  York  Call, 
"lifted  from  the  plane  of  mere  advan- 


tage and  expediency  to  that  of  princi- 
ple"— the  very  principle  of  unionism  it- 
self. In  one  day  $18,000  poured  into 
the  union  treasury  from  its  working 
members  and  from  other  organizations, 
and  in  one  evening  eighty-five  pickets 
allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  to  court. 
Whether  the  jails,  as  in  Los  Angeles, 
would  have  been  full  in  a  few  days  of 
these  peaceful  protestants  for  the  right 
to  strike,  the  settlement  has  prevented 
us  from  learning. 

THE  BEAST1 

Reviewed  by  GEORGE  R.  LUNN 

It  is  a  great  book.  Everyone  should 
read  it,  but  especially  every  young  man 
who  is  to  cast  his  first  vote  this  fall. 
To  know  this  book  is  to  know  the  true 
conditions  that  threaten  the  development 
of  democracy  in  this  country.  It  com- 
prises the  articles  which  appeared  in 
Everybody's  Magazine  under  the  cap- 
tion The  Beast  and  the  Jungle.  Judge 
Lindsey  characterizes  the  pitiless  power 
of  the  great  trusts  of  America  and  "spe- 
cial privilege"  in  general  as  "The  Beast." 
He  shows  how  "The  Beast"  hides  itself 
so  cleverly  within  the  great  "jungle"  of 
our  everyday  affairs  that  we  are  able 
with  greatest  difficulty  to  locate  it. 

You  have  seen  the  puzzle  pictures  of 
childhood  where  you  are  asked  to  "lo- 
cate the  cat"?  First  yon  see  a  head,  or 
a  tail,  or  a  foot,  or  a  piercing  eye,  and 
only  after  much  study  are  you  able  to 
find  the  whole  cat.  And  when  you  find 
it,  you  are  surprised  to  see,  "not  the 
house-cat  you  had  expected,  but  the 
great  'cat  'of  the  jungle,  crouching  there, 
with  such  a  threatening  show  of  teeth 
that  it  almost  frightens  you."  So  it  is 
that  Judge  Lindsey  describes  the  great 
beast  that  controls  the  vast  majority  of 
newspapers,  owns  politicians  body  and 

'Readers  of  THE  SDRVEY  will  recognize  Dr. 
Lunn,  the  writer  of  this  review,  as  tlie  Rev. 
George  R.  Lunn,  whose  work  In  Schenectndy,  N. 
Y.,  was  described  In  the  Issue  for  July  2  (De- 
mocracy In  Religion,  by  Llvy  S.  Richard).  Aa 
pastor  'of  the  First  Reformed  Church  and  later 
of  the  People's  Church  In  the  Mohawk  Theater. 
Dr.  Lunn  has  been  through  just  the  sort  of  per- 
sonal experience  with  public  service  corporations 
that  Judge  Lindsey  has  had  In  Denver. 

The  Beast.  By  Ben  B.  Lindsey  and  Harvey  J. 
O'HIgglns.  New  York.  Doubleday,  i  age  and 
Company,  Wm.  Pp.  340.  This  book  may  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  East 
22d  street.  New  York,  for  $1.50  or  It  will  be 
mailed  postpaid,  for  $l.o5. 
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soul,  influences  the  clergy,  fools  the 
workers,  employs  little  children  to  make 
profits  for  the  greedy  consumption  of  its 
own  insatiable  appetite,  and  in  a  thou- 
sand other  ways  corrupts  the  very 
sources  of  our  government  in  cities;  state 
and  nation. 

You  look  for  the  beast  and  behold  the 
pleasing  eye  of  a  cat,  and  you  say, 
Surely  this  attack  on  the  great  corpora- 
tions is  unjust.  You  look  again  and  see 
nothing,  but  can  hear  the  winsome  purr 
of  a  kitten,  and  you  think  how  lovely  it 
all  is.  Some  day  you  feel  the  paw  of  the 
beast  strike  you,  but  cannot  locate  him. 
The  jungle  is  too  thick.  You  go  to  some 
politician  hoping  that  he  will  stand  open- 
ly in  favor  of  an  anti-child-labor  law,  or 
a  thorough-going  employers'  liability  law, 
but  you  find  him  asleep,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  waking,  because  he  has 
listened  too  long  to  the  sweet  purring  of 
the  kitten.  So  you  progress  until  grad- 
ually you  come  to  see  that  the  beast  is  a 
great  big  live  reality  hidden  everywhere 
in  our  jungle  of  politics,  big  business  and 
commercial  life  generally. 

And  if  you  attack  it?  Well,  if  you  are 
serious  and  want  to  know  what  will 
happen,  if  you  want  to  get  the  details  of 
a  battle  more  thrilling  than  that  of  a 
Waterloo,  read  this  book.  You  will  be 
introduced  to  the  men  of  wealth  of  Den- 
ver— the  heads  of  the  street  railway,  the 
telephone  company,  the  gas  and  elec- 
tric company,  the  water  company,  and 
most  of  the  other  Denver  corporations 
and  combinations  of  finance  who  have 
made  it  their  particular  ambition  and 
personal  aim  to  beat  Lindsey  down  and 
crush  him  out  of  public  life.  You  will 
hear  of  bribes  offered  that  might  have 
made  the  little  judge  a  millionaire. 
You  will  have  given  you  the  names 
of  men  now  prominent  in  Colo- 
rado's capital  city  who  have  corrupted 
the  people  in  every  way  known  to  un- 
scrupulous wealth  and  political  cunning. 
You  will  read  how,  when  everything  in 
the  way  of  bribery  failed  to  move  the 
judge,  he  has  been  threatened  with  all 
the  punishment  that  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous power  and  the  bitterest  hate  could 
conceive.  They  tried  to  destroy  his  repu- 
tation by  securing  fallen  women  to  swear 


out  false  affidavits,  accusing  him  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  vice.  Attempts  were 
made  to  lure  him  to  houses  of  ill-repute 
where  men  were  lying  in  wait  to  expose 
him.  The  vilest  stories  about  him  were 
circulated  in  venomous  whispers  from 
man  to  man  and  woman  to  woman. 
Even  friends  have  been  frightened  or 
bought  or  driven  from  him.  His  life 
has  been  threatened. 

But  why  tell  you  more?  Read  the 
book,  and  realize  the  difficulties  confront- 
ing the  man  who  dares  go  forward  as  a 
champion  of  the  people,  while  the  beast 
growls  and  threatens.  Learn  for  your- 
self how  the  beast  uses  the  most  de- 
testable methods  for  buying  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  for  its  hench- 
man, and,  not  satisfied  with  corrupting 
the  Senate,  trails  its  crimson  way  toward 
the  courts  where  the  man  who  steals  a 
loaf  of  bread  is  sent  to  jail  and  the  man 
who  steals  a  railroad  to  Congress. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Denver  in  their  last  election  have 
placed  the  seal  of  approval  on  the  work 
of  their  famous  judge.  In  this  election 
the  beast  slandered  Lindsey,  called  him 
liar  and  a  few  more  pet  names,  collected 
$400,000  with  which  to  debauch  the  vot- 
ers, while  fearless  "Little  Ben"  went  for- 
ward and  with  something  like  $1,500  and 
no  organization  back  of  him,  put  the 
beast  out  for  awhile  at  least.  The  pity 
is  that  before  long  the  people  will  hear 
the  beast  whining  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
and  begging  piteously  to  be  let  in,  and 
the  people,  deceived  again  by  sentimental 
considerations,  will  probably  issue  their 
mandate,  "Let  the  poor  little  kitty  come 
in."  It  comes  in  again,  not  as  the  kit- 
ten but  as  the  beast.  Still  do  we  hope 
and  fight  breast  forward,  or  as  Lindsey 
so  beautifully  puts  it  in  the  concluding 
sentences  of  his  book:  "We  are  strug- 
gling toward  better  things,  a  happier 
country,  a  more  perfect  civilization.  We 
may  never  arrive,  but,  whatever  the  end, 
the  aim  is  worth  the  agony.  Let  us 
struggle.  Let  us  hope." 

GARDENS  AND  PLAY 

In  response  to  the  new  interest  in 
recreation  a  whole  library  is  springing 
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up,  as  fast  as  the  onions  and  sweet  peas 
in  the  garden  plots. 

Among  School  Gardens1  is  a  compre- 
hensive study,  descriptive  of  methods  in 
use  and  adaptations  of  the  school  garden 
idea  in  relation  to  parks,  school  grounds, 
home  conditions,  general  education,  and 
the  training  of  defectives  and  delin- 
quents. It  is  a  well-written,  well-printed, 
and  well-illustrated  book,  the  first  gen- 
eral presentation  of  the  subject.  It  an- 
swers the  questions,  What  are  school 
gardens?  What  purpose  do  they  serve? 
and  How  may  they  be  maintained  and 
utilized  under  varying  circumstances? 

Children's  Gardens  for  Pleasure, 
Health,  and  Education,2  written  in  direct 
simple  language  and  full  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions out  of  a  rich  experience  in  New 
York  city,  is  an  excellent  book  for  the 
airateur  and  for  the  teacher. 

For  the  children  themselves  two  little 
books  have  been  prepared,  both  by 
women,  telling  them  how  to  have  flowers 
instead  of  weeds  in  their  back  yards, 
what  to  plant  in  their  gardens  and  how 
to  take  care  of  them.  Both  books3  are 
printed  in  large  type,  with  illustrations, 
but  the  one  by  Miss  Higgins  is  perhaps 
intended  for  children  a  little  older  than 
the  other;  a  child  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
should  be  able  to  profit  by  it. 

Professor  Angell  treats  of  Play4  philo- 
sophically— its  place  in  the  educational 
system  which  is  to  prepare  adequately 
for  life.  He  also  supplies  much  practical 
information,  in  the  way  of  directions  for 
games  which  have  been  tried  and  found 

'Among  School  Gardens.  By  M.  Louise  Greene. 
N  \v  York.  Charities  Publication  Committee, 
1!'M).  1'p.  338.  This  book  may  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  Bast  22d  street, 
New  York,  or  it  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1.25. 

'Children's  Gardens  for  Pleasure,  Health  and 
Rducatlon.  By  Henry  Grlscom  Parsons.  New 
York.  Stiirgis  and  Walton,  1910.  Pp.  226.  This 
Ix.ok  may  bo  obtained  at  the  office  of  THE  SURVEY, 
lor,  Kast  22d  street.  New  York,  for  $1  or  It 
•will  be  sent  by  mall  for  $1.10. 

•I/ 1  tie  Gardens  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Myrta 
M.  ulffglns.  Boston.  Hougbton  Minim  com 

pany.  1010.     Pp.  If..",.     This  1 k  may  be  obtained 

:it  I  IIP  office  of  THE  SIIHVKV,  Id.",  East  22d  street 
\i-\v  York,  for  SI. 10  or  It  will  be  sent  by  mail 
for  $1.20.  Small  Gardens  for  Small  Gardeners. 
By  Lillian  C.  Flint.  Chicago,  1910.  A  Flana- 
gan and  Company.  Pp.  118.  By  mall  of  Tin 
SriiVKY,  lifty  cents. 

'Play.  P.y  Kmmett  !">.  Angell.  Boston.  Little, 
Brown  and  Company.  1010.  l'p.  100.  By  mall 
of  THE  SrRVKY,  postpaid,  $1.00. 


good,  for  physical  directors,  playground 
instructors,  school  teachers,  and  parents. 

Playground  Technique  and  Playcraft5 
might  be  described  in  somewhat  the  same 
terms,  but  its  distinctive  feature  is  the 
detailed  technical  treatment  of  how  to 
equip  a  playground,  worked  out  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leland  from  their  experience 
as  playground  supervisors  and  directors 
in  St.  Paul,  Louisville,  and  Denver.  Ex- 
act amounts  and  kinds  of  material  re- 
quired for  equipment,  with  approximate 
cost,  are  given;  specifications  for  drain- 
ing, grading,  and  surfacing;  suggestions 
for  playground  architecture  and  land- 
scape gardening,  with  drawings  of  some 
of  the  best-arranged  playgrounds  in  a 
number  of  cities.  In  short,  while  the 
book  would  not  be  interesting  reading 
for  a  carpenter  or  a  plumber,  with  its 
specifications  of  "Pipe,  90'  3"  at  2$c  to 
3oc  per  foot"  and  so  on,  it  contains  just 
the  kind  of  information  which  the  play- 
ground director  or  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  on  equipment  will  find  of  great 
value — even  as  measured  by  a  saving  in 
dollars  and  cents ;  while  it  also,  in  seven 
chapters,  discusses  the  meaning  of  play 
and  its  functions. 

In  Folk-Dancing  and  Singing  Games6 
Miss  Burchenal  has  done  a  piece  of  work 
which  will  win  the  appreciation  of  set- 
tlement workers  and  others  who  are 
planning  festivals  or  performances  of 
any  kind  for  boys  and  girls,  but  it  is 
richer  in  material  for  the  girls.  Folk 
dancing,  to  the  uninitiated,  looks  very 
beautiful,  full  of  meaning,  and  also  very 
difficult.  To  see  it  carefully  set  down, 
separated '  into  figures,  every  measure 
marked  out,  and  the  complicated  figures 
solendidly  illustrated,  makes  it  seem  at- 
tainable. It  can  never  take  the  place  of 
the  social  dance,  but  its  intelligent  use 
may  go  far  toward  preserving  the  poetry 
of  the  national  spirit  of  a  neighborhood. 

:i  Playground  Technique  and  Playcraft,  Vol.  I. 
I'.v  Arthur  and  Lorna  IT.  l.Hainl.  Springfield, 
!•'.  A.  Basset!  Company.  IflOO.  Pp.  '.'SI. 
This  l>ook  may  bo  obtained  a!  the  office  of  THE 
STKVKY,  lor.  Kast  -JIM  street.  \e\v  York,  for 
SL'.:,O  or  it  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  $2.62. 

''•Folk  Dancing  and  Sinjring  Games.  By  Eliza- 
beth r.tirclnMial.  P.ostoii.  (',.  SHiirmer.  1910.  l'p. 
H8.  This  boo,x  mav  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
TIIK  SrviiKY.  lor.  East  22d  street,  New  York,  for 
$1.50  or  it  will  be  sent  by  mall  for  $1.60. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


The  last  speech  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
western  tour  was  that  delivered  Satur- 
day night  at  Exposition  Hall  as  guest  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission.  It 
dealt  with  the  municipal  problem,  and  as 
such  has  significance  in  its  bearing  on 
civic  reform  throughout  the  country. 
There  were  special  reasons,  however,  for 
its  delivery  in  Pittsburgh.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt made  it  an  occasion  for  paying  his 
respects  to  the  "victory  for  civic  right- 
eousness" won  by  the  Voters'  League  in 
the  graft  trials  which  have  sent  both 
bankers  and  members  of  councils  to  the 
jail  and  penitentiary.  He,  also,  took  oc- 
casion to  commend  the  group  of  Pitts- 
burgh men  who  had  stood  sponsors  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  and  declared  that 
the  Survey  had  more  than  amply  vindi- 
cated itself.  In  both  its  recent  political 
house-cleaning  and  its  vigorous  stock- 
taking as  to  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions, Pittsburgh  thus  offered  an  excep- 
tional background  for  all  utterance  on 
militant  municipal  reform,  and  not  the 
weakest  of  the  points  Colonel  Roosevelt 
drove  home  was  that  the  people  who  hurt 
a  city  are  the  people  who  are  corrupt ;  the 
people  who  help  it  are  the  people  who 
find  out  and  run  down  the  corruption. 
The  same  is  true  in  social  and  industrial 
betterment.  But  the  special  occasion  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  address  was  the  citi- 
zenship rally  which  marked  the  comple- 
tion of  the  ward  organization  of  the  city 
for  civic  education  and  betterment  under 
the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission.  The 
great  sloping  Monongahela  wharf,  where 
he  spoke  on  the  way  to  the  Exposition 
Hall,  was  packed  to  the  water's  edge ;  and 
4,500  people  awaited  him  in  the  hall.  In 
the  center  of  the  auditorium,  twenty- 
seven  ward  flags  marked  off  the  delega- 
tions from  the  ward  committees.  These 
with  fourteen  special  committees  num- 
bered a  full  strength  of  400  committee 
members  pledged  to  the  work  of  civic  ad- 


vancement, and  representative  of  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  nationalities.  No 
such  purposeful,  non-political  gathering 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  citizenship  had 
been  held  in  Pittsburgh  before.  Their 
program,  to  use  the  words  of  President 
English  in  introducing  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, is  "to  secure  the  recognition  of  nor- 
mal standards  of  civic  life — normal 
standards  of  industrial  life  and  effort — 
and  to  sweep  away  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  their  realization." 
Said  Mr.  English: 

It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  better  to  walk 
in  the  path  of  righteousness  barefooted,  than 
to  walk  in  the  path  of  the  unrighteous  in  gold 
shoes.  Pittsburgh  in  its  wonderful  commer- 
cial progress  has  need  to  remember  that. 
The  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission  has  realized 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  a  city  "to  be  great 
commercially  must  be  normal  civicly. 

We  have  been  criticised  as  too  ideal,  but  the 
clear  headed  men  of  business  who  compose 
the  commission  are  seeking  only  to  establish 
in  this  city  a  normal,  social  and  civic  life.  We 
are  measuring  the  distance  between  the  recog- 
nized standards  of  today  and  the  deplorable 
failure  of  multitudes  to  obtain  those  standards. 
We  believe  the  reason  that  so  many  of  our 
citizens  are  deprived  of  that  normal  life  is 
because  many  of  the  men  who  have  made  our 
American  cities,  and  the  men  who  rule  them, 
are  men  without  vision.  We  are  ready  to 
admit  that  while  a  vision  without  a  task 
makes  a  visionary,  yet  let  us  not  forget  that 
a  task  without  a  vision  produces  only  a 
drudge,  and  the  people  socially,  morally  and 
alas,  often  physically,  die. 

It  is  in  the  name  of  this  organization,  which 
is  working  along  practical  lines  to  bring  into 
these  abnormal  conditions  the  principles  of  the 
"square  deal"  for  all  our  citizens,  that  I  have 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  to  welcome  the  ex- 
president  of  the  United  States,  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Commission  was  appointed  by  former 
Mayor  George  W.  Guthrie  in  1909. 
H.  D.  W.  English  is  president;  D.  P. 
Black,  first  vice-president;  Allen  T. 
Burns,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Com- 
mons, secretary. 


COLONEL  ROOSEVELT'S  SPEECH 

pie.     It   has   the  characteristics   of   our 
people  developed  to  an  unusual  degree: 
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Pittsburgh    represents,    in    many    re- 
spects, an  epitome  of  the  American  peo- 
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energy,  power,  force,  keen  business  in- 
telligence, rigid  industry,  immense  ver- 
satility of  mind,  all  of  the  qualities  of  a 
vigorous,  masterful  people.  I  wish  I 
could  stop  there — but  there  are  certain 
American  traits  which  you  all  possess 
that  are — to  speak  conservatively — less 
desirable. 

As  a  nation  we  have  sometimes  seemed 
drunk  with  material  prosperity;  as  a  na- 
tion we  have  sometimes  tended  to  think 
only  of  the  things  of  the  body;  as  a  na- 
tion we  have  sometimes  taken  a  hard,  ma- 
terial, shortsighted  pride  in  being  merely 
practical  and  not  being  dreamers. 

Your  mayor1  has  pointed  out,  when  the 
great  prophet  Isaiah  wished  to  speak  of 
the  golden  time  for  Israel  he  spoke  of  the 
time  when  the  old  men  dreamed  dreams 
and  the  young  men  saw  visions. 

Woe  to  the  nation  whose  young  men 
and  whose  old  men  are  not  dreamers  of 
dreams,  provided  only  they  seek  to  make 
the  dreams  come  true.  Woe  to  the  na- 
tion that  does  not  build  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  industrial  prosperity  the  high 
superstructure  of  a  noble,  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life. 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  my  country 
because,  although  I  know  that  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  wake  up  the  average 
American,  yet  when  you  do  wake  him 
up,  he  becomes  very  much  awake, 
indeed.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
rouse  him  from  the  sluggish  content  in 
mere  material  well-being  and  make  him 
realize  that  there  are  things  of  the  spirit 
and  the  soul  as  well  as  things  of  the  body. 
But  when  he  does  realize  it  he  shows 
that  he  has  by  the  way  in  which  he  tries 
to  make  his  realization  take  practical 
form. 

It  is  no  use  to  tell  me  that  the  people 
have  not  the  capacity  of  idealism.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  shake  them  loose 
from  the  grip  of  materialism  and  to  point 
out  to  them  their  duty  and  to  flail  their 
consciences  into  acting  up  to  their  duty. 

The  shortsighted  men,  the  timid  men 
and  the  men  of  sordid  mind  always  turn, 
when  such  a  work  as  that  which  this 
association  has  done  under  Mr.  English 
has  been  accomplished,  and  say,  "You 
ought  not  to  do  that;  you  hurt  Pitts- 

1  Former  Mayor  George  W.  Quthrle. 


burgh."  The  people  who  hurt  Pitts- 
burgh are  the  people  who  are  corrupt. 
The  people  who  help  Pittsburgh  are  the 
people  who  find  out  the  corruption  and 
hunt  the  corrupt  man,  be  he  business  man 
or  be  he  politician,  out  of  the  life  that 
he  has  disgraced.  I  am  a  good  party 
man.  But  there  are  other  things  that  I 
put  above  party;  and  I  put  American 
citizenship  far  above  it. 

We  can  afford  to  differ  among  our- 
selves on  questions  of  politics,  but  the 
differences  must  be  between  honest  men 
who  advocate  different  policies.  When 
the  question  is  one  of  honesty,  then  all 
American  citizens  should  stand  together. 
I  know  no  difference  along  party  lines 
when  I  deal  with  a  crook. 

It  is  just  possible  that  if  I  have  to  make 
a  distinction  I  may  cinch  the  crook  of  my 
own  party  first,  because  I  feel  ashamed 
and  feel  more  responsible  for  him;  but 
I  cinch  the  other  one,  too,  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  him. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry 
in  this  city  in  regard  to  the  extraordi- 
nary crookedness  that  was  later  disclosed. 

At  the  time  I  was  president  and  after 
some  correspondence,  one  or  two  of  your 
representative  citizens  came  to  me  and 
said  that  they  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  an  examination  of  certain  banks 
would  disclose  a  scandalous  condition  in 
a  scandalous  connection,  between  certain 
business  men  and  certain  politicians  who 
had  struck  hands  to  rob  the  city.  And 
they  asked  me  if  I  could  not  have  the 
bank  investigated  by  a  man  whom  I  knew 
to  be  straight  and  honest.  I  said  I  cer- 
tainly could.  So  I  asked  the  Treasury 
Department  to  give  me  a  man  who  they 
knew  would  be  straight  and  who  would 
know  his  business.  I  got  the  man.  And 
then  I  sent  him  here. 

And  I  was  very  much  amused  over  one 
little  incident.  An  acquaintance — almost 
a  friend — of  mine  in  political  position 
came  to  me  and  said  that  he  understood 
that  some  visionary  people  were  trying 
to  cause  trouble  and  to  influence  me  to 
take  action  against  worthy  citizens.  He 
hoped  I  wouldn't  do  it.  I  told  him  that 
no  worthy  citizen  was  in  the  slightest 
danger. 
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And  I  told  him  he  could  be  sure  I 
would  join  with  him  in  seeing  that  no 
worthy  citizen  was  scotched  and  that  I 
would  expect  him  to  join  with  me  to  see 
that  I  got  at  every  crook  that  I  possibly 
could.  My  part  was  merely  that,  a  very 
slight  part,  but  I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  investigation  made  by  Mr.  Nesbit  for 
the  national  government  first  opened  the 
way  to  the  discovery  of  the  corruption. 

I  understand  that  later,  as  a  fellow 
citizen  of  yours,  he  was  the  foreman  of 
the  grand  jury  that  actually  did  so  much 
of  the  work.  And  you  got  results.  You 
have  put  nearly  a  score  of  men  in  the 
penitentiary  or  in  the  jail.  You  have  got 
confessions  from  about  double  that  num- 
ber. You  have  a  number  of  others  un- 
der indictment.  And  I  want  to  point  out 
another  thing  as  a  matter  of  just  pride. 
You  have  not  only  got  the  politicians, 
not  only  got  the  small  man,  but  you  have 
got  the  man  higher  up.  You  first  put  the 
wealthy,  corrupt  business  man  in  stripes. 
Men  of  wealth,  who  after  coming  out  of 
the  penitentiary  still  had  their  wealth, 
were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  by  you. 
You  have  sent  the  crooked  big  business 
man  to  the  penitentiary  just  as  you  sent 
the  crooked  politician  to  the  penitentiary. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  anything  that 
was  to  Pittsburgh's  discredit;  I  have 
spoken  of  what  was  to  your  infinite 
credit.  You  are  not  solitary  in  having 
had  corrupt  business  men  and  corrupt 
politicians  in  alliance,  but  you  are  solitary 
in  having  made  such  a  thoroughgoing  ex- 
ample. I  come  tonight  to  congratulate 
Pittsburgh  on  what  Pittsburgh  has  done. 

Sometimes  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
convict  a  man  of  conduct  when  never- 
theless that  conduct  is  so  scandalous  that 
no  man,  either  decent  or  intelligent,  can 
have  any  question  as  to  the  wickedness 
of  the  man  himself. 

At  other  times — there  have  been  exam- 
ples in  other  states — the  man  gets  acquit- 
ted under  circumstances  which  make  you 
feel  no  increase  of  respect  for  him,  but 
a  great  decrease  of.  respect  for  the  jury 

In  either  event  the  good  citizen  is  not 
to  be  excused  if  he  fails  to  make  the 
weight  of  his  displeasure  felt  by  the 
wrongdoer,  even  though  that  wrongdoer 
may  have  cheated  justice. 


The  political  side  has  not  been  the  only 
side  along  which  you,  Pittsburgh,  through 
this  commission,  have  done  such  admir- 
able work.  You  have  realized  tiiut  the 
work  of  civic  betterment  must  include 
not  only  political  but  social  and  indus- 
trial betterment.  And  here,  again,  there 
has  been  criticism  of  some  who  have 
been  most  active  to  help  Pittsburgh  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  hurting  Pitts- 
burgh. Not  a  bit ;  throughout  our  coun- 
try, in  the  reckless  haste  to  accumulate 
mere  material  prosperity,  there  has  been 
altogether  too  much  neglect  of  seeing 
how  that  material  prosperity  was  distrib- 
uted. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  places  where 
the  industrial  and  social  conditions  are  at 
the  very  least  as  bad  as  those  shown  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  The  difference 
is  not  in  the  condition-. 

The  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  Pitts- 
burgh started  to  find  out  about  the  condi- 
tions and  remedy  them.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  English,  to  the 
then  mayor,  Mr.  Guthrie ;  to  Judge  Buf- 
fington,  for  having  stood  as  sponsors  for 
the  Survey,  and  the  Survey  has  already 
amply,  and  more  than  amply,  vindicated 
itself,  because  many  of  the  worst  condi- 
tions alluded  to  have  been  wholly  or  par- 
tially remedied.  We  need  not  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
of  those  remedying  the  bad  conditions, 
when  they  assert  that  it  was  a  mere  co- 
incidence that  they  happened  to  remedy 
them  as  soon  as  the  commission  started 
to  point  them  out.  As  long  as  the  condi- 
tions were  remedied  it  is  not  of  very 
much  consequence  why  those  who  applied 
the  remedy  did  so ;  but  I  am  exceedingly 
thankful  for  the  happy  coincidence  that 
produced  the  Survey  just  at  that  time. 

Friends,  from  this  time  on,  not  merely 
in  Pittsburgh  but  in  this  democracy  of 
ours,  we  shall  have  to  remember  more 
and  more  that  each  of  us  is  in  very  truth 
his  brother's  keeper.  Now,  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  man  is  to  show  that  he  is 
his  brother's  keeper  by  coddling  the 
brother  when  he  cannot  keep  himself. 
All  I  mean  is  that  it  is  our  duty  hence- 
forth to  strive  to  bring  about  such  condi- 
tions in  our  American  life,  that  no  man 
shall  be  so  crushed  by  outside  circum- 
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stances,  for  which  he  is  not  responsible, 
that  he  cannot  make  his  own  way  and 
lead  a  self-respecting  life,  or  enable  his 
wife  and  his  children  to  live  under  condi- 
tions which  will  secure  their  self-respect. 
We  must  do  that,  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause it  is  right  to  do  it.  I  put  that  first. 
And  in  the  next  place,  because  our  own 
self-interests  demand  it.  We  cannot  af- 
ford in  this  great  democracy  to  have  a 
large  section  of  the  people  so  ground 
down  that  they  cannot  live  under  the  con- 
ditions necessary  if  the  man  is  to  be  in 
truth,  and  not  in  name  only,  a  self- 
respecting  American  citizen. 

\Ye  must  by  law  shape  conditions  so 
that  at  his  work  and  outside  a  man  shall 
be  amid  safe  surroundings,  that  his  chil- 
dren shall  have  the  chance  of  education, 
and  shall  be  shielded  from  the  insupport- 
able, base,  commercial  tyranny  which 
would  coin  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
next  generation  into  money,  ruining  their 
souls.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  each  man 
must  have  the  chance  to  start  life  under 
conditions  that  insure  a  measurable 
equality  of  opportunity. 

Each  man  must  be  so  far  as  possible 
prevented  from  being  helped  by  special 
privilege  himself  or  hampered  by  special 
privileges  of  others. 

Now,  my  friends,  remember  the  way  I 
phrased  that.  I  have  said  that  our  busi- 
ness is  to  strive,  so  far  as  possible,  to  re- 
lieve the  man  of  disadvantages,  of  bur- 
dens for  which  he  is  not  responsible.  I 
have  not  said  we  should  try  in  a  spirit 
of  morbid  sentimentalism  to  hold  him 
guiltless  for  failure  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible. 

I  want  to  secure  him,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  an  equal  start  in  life,  but  he  has 
got  to  run  the  race  himself. 

The  greatest  injustice  that  can  be  im- 
agined, a  greater  injustice  than  any  of 
the  industrial  system,  would  be  the  injus- 
tice implied  in  giving  an  equal  reward  for 
utterly  unequal  service.  Just  as  long  as 
there  is  inequality  of  service  there  ought 
to  be  inequality  of  reward. 

All  my  plea  is  that,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
and  I  understand  that  it  will  not  be  en- 
tirely possible  no  matter  how  wise  the 
laws  we  pass,  no  matter  how  well  those 


laws  are  administered,  that  so  far  as  is 
possible  we  give  each  man  the  chance  to 
show  the  stuff  that  is  in  him,  and  then 
try  to  secure  something  approximate  to 
and  a  correspondence  between  the  service 
and  the  reward.  More  than  that  it  is  un- 
desirable to  do. 

Every  man  of  us  at  times  needs  to  be 
helped  up.  Every  man  of  us  sometimes 
stumbles.  Every  man  of  us  at  times 
needs  to  have  a  helping  hand  stretched 
out  to  him.  Stretch  out  that  hand  and 
help  up  the  man  who  has  stumbled,  but  if 
he  lies  down,  don't  carry  him.  When  you 
have  helped  him  up  it  is  time  for  him  to 
do  the  walking.  And  so  we  must  ever 
keep  in  mind  that  while  much  can  be  done 
by  the  law  and  much  more  by  the  honest 
administration  of  the  law,  as  has  been 
shown  by  what  this  civic  commission1  has 
accomplished,  for  it  did  its  great  political 
work  against  corruption  by  the  aid  of  the 
honest  servants  of  the  people  who  had  to 
do  with  the  administration  of  the  law. 

And  it  must  do  much  work  to  remedy 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  by  invoking  the  lawmaking  pow- 
er of  the  state  and  nation.  And  while 
much  can  be  done  by  organized  effort — 
much  by  invoking  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  last  analysis  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  the  man's  own  individual 
character.  After  all  has  been  done 
that  can  be  done  by  the  govern- 
ment, after  all  has  been  done  by 
the  lawmakers  and  the  executives,  na- 
tional, state  and  municipal,  it  will  still  re- 
main true  that  the  prime  factor  in  decid- 
ing any  man's  success  or  failure  must  be 
that  man's  own  character.  Nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  that. 

And  now,  friends,  in  closing,  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  anything  at  all  to  be  depressed 
about  in  present  conditions  in  America. 
There  are  two  sets  with  whom  I  haven't 
any  sympathy :  first,  those  who  say  that 
everything  is  so  perfect  that  we  ought 

1  Colonel  Roosevelt  confused  the  work  of  the 
Civic  League,  the  non-partisan  organization  of 
which  A.  I.eo  \Veil  is  president.  and  which  car- 
ried out  the  Investigation!  of  brlhery  leading  up 
(o  Hie  irral't  trials,  with  the  Civic  Commissi.),i. 
This  was  rather  natural,  as  to  an  extent  they 
have  common  membership  ;  the  chairman  of  the 
evening  for  instance  Iiein;;  president  of  the  com- 
mission, and  vice-president  of  the  league. 
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to  quit  any  endeavor  to  make  things  bet- 
ter. And  second,  those  who  say  that 
everything  is  so  unspeakably  rotten  that 
you  could  not  imagine  a  worse  condition. 
We  have  lots  of  good  to  our  credit. 

You  have  some  admirable  laws  on  the 
statute  book  here  in  Pennsylvania.  Take 
the  way  that  you  cared  for  your  schools — 
your  compulsory  laws,  your  appropria- 
tions for  the  schools,  your  appropria- 
tions for  school  books,  so  that  every  boy 
and  girl  in  Pennsylvania  can  get  an  edu- 
cation. And  now  you  are  administering 
that  law  so  that  their  parents  and  nobody 
else  can  cheat  them  out  of  the  education. 
You  have  on  the  statute  books  the  eight- 
hour  law  as  regards  the  employes  of  the 
government.  You  have  laws  prohibiting 
child  labor  and  minimizing  the  number  of 
hours  and  regulating  the  labor  of  women, 
laws  that  have  not  in  the  past  been  al- 
ways executed  as  they  should  be,  but 
which  I  think  are  steadily  being  better 
executed,  from  all  that  I  can  hear. 

You  have  made  excellent  forestry 
laws — excellent  conservation  laws  in  con- 
nection with  your  forests  and  waters.  It 
is  a  great  sum  of  positive  achievement  of 
which  you  should  be  proud.  But  it  is 
better  not  to  be  proud  of  it  than  to  feel 
that  because  you  have  done  pretty  well, 
you  are  therefore  to  be  excused  from  do- 
ing anything  more. 

Do  not  forget  that  you  must  not  stand 
still.  If  you  do  not  go  forward  you  will 
slip  backward.  So  it  is  about  America 
as  a  whole.  I  think  I  shall  be  acquitted 
of  any  failure  to  assail  corruption  either 
in  high  finance,  in  state  business,  or  in 
politics. 

There  is  plenty  that  is  crooked.  There 
ir,  any  amount  of  excellent  fighting  still  to 
be  done.  We  are  guilty  of  many  evils  and 
many  shortcomings,  but  admitting  all 
that,  I  wish  to  say  that  after  my  recent 
visit  abroad,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


I  came  back  with  an  increase  in  my  al- 
ready existing  friendly  feeling  for  and 
genuine  admiration  for  many  foreign  na- 
tions, and  knowledge  that  we  can  learn  in 
certain  respects  from  them — admitting  all 
that,  it  yet  remains  true  that  there  is  not 
another  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
where  it  is  so  well  worth  living  as  here  in 
the  United  States.  Now  that  is  a  subject 
for  pride.  But  it  is  also  something  that 
should  bring  a  sobering  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Whenever  there  is  corruption  in  Amer- 
ican politics  or  business,  remember  that 
the  news  is  telegraphed  in  detail  to  the 
Old  World.  They  don't  care  to  learn 
anything  about  our  virtues  over  there — 
these  are  not  exciting.  Anything  to  our 
discredit  is  sent  abroad,  and  every  time 
that  such  a  thing  happens  it  causes  pain 
and  anxiety  to  those  who  have  looked  to 
us  to  raise  high  the  standard  of  a  lofty 
ideal,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  sneering  mirth 
to  every  reactionary,  who  is  only  too  glad 
to  point  out  our  defects  as  inevitable  to 
popular  government,  as  inevitable  to  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  of  and  for  the 
people. 

Friends,  as  I  have  said  again  and  again 
to  audiences  like  this,  I  don't  suppose 
that  if  you  refuse  to  be  good  citizens  for 
the  sake  of  yourselves  and  your  chil- 
dren, you  will  consent  to  be  good  citizens 
for  the  sake  of  others ;  and  yet  I  feel  that 
every  man  should  feel  himself  spurred 
to  fight  for  the  right,  to  battle  for  the 
cause  of  decency  and  righteousness,  be- 
cause in  so  battling  he  is  not  only  fight- 
ing the  fight  of  himself  and  his  children, 
but  he  is  fighting  the  fight  of  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed  upon  the  nations 
of  mankind,  and  he  is  doing  his  part  in 
holding  aloft  the  banner  which  shall  stand 
more  and  more  for  all  time  as  a  symbol 
of  hope  to  the  nations  of  mankind. 
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For  the  second  time  within  a  decade 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  are  in- 
debted to  New  Yorkers  for  the  only  defi- 
nite and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  social  evil,  under  American  condi- 
tions, based  on  authenticated  facts.  In 
1902  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  rendered 
its  report'  which  contained  the  first  rec- 
ommendations for  public  policy  derived 
from  any  adequate  study  of  local  condi- 
tions. In  pursuance  of  one  of  these 
suggestions  a  Committee  of  Fourteen 
was  organized  in  1905,  whose  research 
sub-committee  now2  reports  its  findings 
upon  the  most  specific  inquiries  as  yet 
undertaken. 

Both  of  these  committees  were  called 
into  existence  and  prompted  to  their 
work  by  expressions  of  public  indigna- 
tion following  the  disclosures  of  intoler- 
able conditions.  The  discovery  of  flag- 
grant  offences  against  public  morality 
and  common  decency  which  proved  the 
rampant  spread  of  the  social  evil  in  New 
York  city,  was  the  occasion  for  the  for- 
mer inquiry.  Aspects  of  the  evil  direct- 
ly traceable  to  the  "Raines  law  hotels", 
which  had  been  declared  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen  to  be  a  serious  menace, 
called  for  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  le- 
gal aspects  of  the  present  situation.  It 
was  this  demand  which  the  research  com- 
mittee attempts  to  meet  in  its  report  to 
the  public  through  the  Committee  of 
Fourteen. 

Whatever  bearing  this  strong  state- 
ment of  "bare  and  unexaggerated  facts" 
may  have  upon  the  serious  situation  with 

>ThP  Sooial  Evil  with  Sppetnl  R(>ffr« nces  to  Condi- 
tions RxlBtlntrln  the  City  of  New  York  New  Yoik. 
G.  P  Putwmrs  S..IIH  Thi«  report  is  out  of  print. 

'The  Social  Evil  In  New  York  City,  A  Study  of 
I/a\v  Enforcement  by  the  Research  Commit  (IT  of 
the  Committee  of  Fourteen.  New  York,  Andrew 
II.  KelloRR  Company.  Pp.  2rtR  and  30.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  for  distribution  may  he  ob- 
tained on  application  to  Mrs.  W.  II.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  research  committee,  27  East  22d 
street. 
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which  the  city  of  New  York  is  faced,  the 
wider  and  more  permanent  effect  of  this 
report  will  be  to  set  the  standard  for  the 
new  laws  and  better  policies  which  are 
beginning  to  be  enacted  and  enforced  in 
other  states  and  cities.  In  view  of  the 
timeliness  of  its  appearance  with  refer- 
ence to  these  movements  elsewhere, 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  detailed  in 
these  columns,  THE  SURVEY  will  serve  a 
wider  purpose  by  reviewing  the  findings 
of  this  report  in  relation  to  these  more 
prevalent  situations.  No  less  intensive 
study  of  the  local  situation  could  have 
given  insight  for  discovering  conditions 
and  dealing  with  forces  involved  in  other 
communities. 

Leaving  the  social  and  economic  phas- 
es of  the  social  evil,  as  well  as  all  histori- 
cal aspects  of  the  subject,  to  the  discus- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  this  report  of  the  re- 
search committee  strictly  confines  itself 
to  the  evil  as  described  and  dealt  with  by 
the  laws  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
source  of  information,  however,  proves 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  distinct  addition  to 
a  much  more  comprehensive,  co-ordinat- 
ed knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  than 
we  have  had  hitherto.  The  importance 
of  this  thoroughgoing  investigation,  -in 
setting  such  a  type  of  inquiry  into  social 
conditions  and  evils,  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  failure  of  legislation  to  rem- 
edy them  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  is 
in  large  part  due  to  aiming  effort  at  some 
special  manifestation  of  the  social  evil, 
under  aggravated  conditions,  instead  of 
having  the  whole  situation  in  mind  when 
any  part  of  it  is  dealt  with. 

COMMERCIALIZED  VICE  AND  THE  LAW 

In  the  forefront  of  any  approach  to 
the  consideration  of  the  social  evil  any- 
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•where  stands  the  fundamental  distinction 
drawn  by  the  research  committee  between 
what  may  be  considered  the  usual  "de- 
mand and  supply",  voluntarily  sought 
and  supplied,  and  what  is  correctly 
termed  "the  business  of  prostitution", 
which  is  conducted  for  the  profit  of  many 
shareholders  and  stimulated  as  a  trade 
in  other  lines  of  commerce  and  expan- 
sion. Bad  as  is  the  former  phase  of 
the  social  evil,  it  is  far  simpler  in  its 
processes  and  far  more  susceptible  to 
educational  treatment  through  the  fam- 
ily, school  and  church  than  this  commer- 
cialized vice.  For  its  "cupidity,  which  is 
worse  than  the  lust  upon  which  it  preys", 
entrenches  itself  within  complex  com- 
binations of  forces  that  are  capable  of 
preying  upon  innocence  and  paralyzing 
or  utilizing  the  very  protective  power  of 
the  state. 

While  just  such  an  inquiry .  into  the 
legal  aspects  of  local  situations  needs  to 
be  made  in  every  state,  yet  even  where  it 
is  not  undertaken  this  investigation  will 
suggest  more  effective  ways  of  ascertain- 
ing facts  and  of  enacting  or  enforcing 
laws.  The  means  employed  by  the  re- 
search committee  to  accomplish  its  own 
ends  cannot  fail  both  to  stimulate  others 
to  employ  equally  thorough  methods  and 
to  illuminate  shorter  ways  to  lesser  ends. 
The  collection,  classification,  analysis, 
comparison  and  publication  of  all  the 
state  laws  on  the  subject  is  itself  an  in- 
valuable service  to  render  or  to  incite. 
To  recall  the  conditions  preceding  the 
passage  of  each  law  and  refer  to  the 
agencies  influencing  its  enactment  and  its 
subsequent  enforcement,  will  discover 
the  dearth  of  materials  for  registering 
legislative  experience.  It  will  also  en- 
hance the  value  and  enlarge  the  scope  of 
legislative  bureaus  of  research,  such  as 
Wisconsin  has  so  successfully  inaugurat- 
ed. The  study  of  the  records  of  courts, 
departments  of  local  government  and  of- 
ficials charged  with  preventing  or  re- 
pressing the  evil,  places  the  responsibil- 
ity for  failure  or  credit  for  efficiency 
where  it  belongs.  The  survey  of  the 
field  for  facts  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
each  law  and  as  to  the  influence  of  civic, 
benevolent  and  political  agencies  in  pro- 
moting or  hindering  its  enforcement, 
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completes  the  succession  of  efforts  neces- 
sary to  achieve  permanent  results  almost 
anywhere. 

FAILURE  IN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  cold  facts,  as  grimly  tabulated, 
showing  the  ignominious  failure  of  the 
police,  the  courts  and  the  public,  to  en- 
force the  laws  against  the  social  evil,  will 
be  "a  painful  surprise"  and  a  "somber 
picture"  everywhere  as  in  New  York. 
But  they  cannot  long  be  thus  portrayed 
without  rousing  to  action  the  moral  in- 
tegrity of  any  community  or  registering 
the  loss  of  it.  In  the  process  toward 
either  end,  however,  some  points  of  dis- 
advantage and  of  advantage  will  repeat 
themselves  in  the  experience  of  every 
community. 

A  more  obvious  and  often  recurring 
reason  for  the  startling  failure  to  en- 
force the  law  is  the  division  of  responsi- 
bility for  so  doing  between  no  less  than 
eight  departments  of  local  government  in 
New  York.  This  weakness  is  made  still 
more  baneful  by  the  failure  of  officials 
to  make  any  effort,  or  even  to  confer,  to 
promote  uniformity  or  co-ordination  in 
their  work.  Strange  to  say,  the  same 
failure  to  co-operate  is  reported  among 
the  four  groups  of  volunteer  agencies  or- 
ganized for  preventive,  protective,  re- 
pressive and  remedial  efforts  dealing  with 
some  phase  of  the  social  evil.  "Appar- 
ently there  is  no  central  committee,  in- 
terested in  all  phases  of  the  subject, 
which  deals  with  it  in  an  adequate  way." 
Moreover,  it  is  directly  charged  that 
"committees  and  agencies  which  are  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  public  welfare,  of 
which  the  social  evil  is  a  part,  are  delib- 
erately shirking  this  responsibility,  or  are 
assuming  that  it  is  unimportant  or  non- 
existent." The  result  of  this  inexcusa- 
ble inefficiency  is  graphically  described 
as  "decentralization,  waste  of  authority 
and  lack  of  co-ordination  and  system, 
through  all  which  political  pull,  business 
interests  and  human  fellowship  play, — 
each  striving  to  get  an  offender  off 
through  one  channel  and  failing  there, 
trying  another  or  pitting  one  agency 
against  another." 

The  futility  of  attacking  one  form  of 
the  social  evil,  regardless  of  other  and 
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possibly  worse  forms  into  which  it  may 
thereby  be  driven,  is  demonstrated  in 
New  York  on  the  greatest  scale  upon 
which  it  has  ever  been  displayed.  For 
instance,  the  effort  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
liquor,  especially  on  Sundays,  to  "hotels", 
resulted  in  affording  facilities  for  the 
spread  of  the  evil,  through  the  "Raines 
law  hotels",  such  as  never  had  been 
known  in  New  York  before.  A  similar- 
ly successful  attack  upon  "disorderly 
houses"  succeeded  both  in  eliminating 
them  from  the  segregated  districts  to 
which  they  were  more  or  less  restricted, 
and  in  scattering  the  evil  through  the 
tenement  houses,  the  dance  halls,  the 
massage  parlors  and  the  so-called  "ho- 
tels." Perhaps  the  worst  feature  devel- 
oped in  so  doing  was  that  of  allying  the 
social  evil  with  recreative  and  other  re- 
sorts from  which  it  is  most  difficult  to 
differentiate  or  disassociate  it. 

COMMUNITY  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  crux  of  the  whole  situation  is 
stated  in  two  propositions  laid  down  in 
the  preface  and  steadily  maintained 
through  the  entire  report :  first,  that  "the 
laws  which  the  community  really  desires, 
it  can  secure,  and  the  exact  degree  of 
their  enforcement  which  it  really  desires, 
it  can  also  secure" ;  second,  that  "the 
moral  integrity  of  every  community  is 
being  tested  by  the  degree  to  which  its 
legislation  regulating  social  conditions 
and  evils  keeps  pace  with  its  industrial 
and  political  legislation."  It  is,  indeed, 
just  to  charge  the  toleration  of  this  vice 
not  so  much  to  the  "supply  and  demand" 
as  to  "the  business  interests  and  politi- 
cal expediency"  which  combine  not  only 
to  protect  and  perpetuate  it,  but  deliber- 
ately to  increase  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  its  victims,  in  order  to  exploit 
them  for  profit.  But  is  it  just  to  hold 
the  entire  body  of  citizens  responsible  for 
tolerating  these  forms  of  the  social  evil, 
equally  with  those  in  every  community 
who  of  knowledge  aforethought  either 
use  what  they  know  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion to  make  it  worse,  or  make  no  use  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  make  it 
better?  To  the  great  mass  of  citizens 
the  traffic  in  this  vice,  which  the  report 
proves  to  exist  in  many  allied  forms,  has 


never  been  heard  of  or  imagined.  Until 
very  recently  few.  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  facts.  For  authenti- 
cated facts  have  been  few.  Such  as  had 
coine  to  public  attention  had  come  from 
"sentimentalists,  propagandists,  or  those 
who  had  an  interest  in  some  special 
phase  of  the  subject",  which,  as  the  re- 
search committee  says,  "they  push  to  the 
exclusion  and  detriment  of  all  others." 
Until  the  actual  situation  is  brought  and 
kept  before  the  public,  the  citizenship  at 
large  cannot  fairly  be  held  accountable 
for  making  a  political  issue  of  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  law  against  the 
social  evil,  or  for  making  known  to  the 
police,  to  elected  officials,  or  to  legisla- 
tors whether  they  want  these  laws  en- 
force-1  or  not. 

RESPONSIBILITYOF  THOSE  WHO  KNOW 

Those  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
are  therefore  most  responsible  for  the 
action  which  the  facts  demand.  Every- 
one to  whom  they  make  them  known  is- 
equally  responsible.  The  first  value  of 
such  a  report,  therefore,  is  to  impose  the 
responsibility  of  knowing  the  facts  upon 
as  many  more  citizens  as  can  be  facc-d 
with  them.  The  number  of  those  in  and 
out  of  public  office  who  are  thus  so  in- 
volved in  responsibility  for  the  situation 
that  they  can  neither  ignore  nor  dodge 
the  issue  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
their  moral  integrity  is  thereby  increased. 

The  research  committee  itself  adduces 
proof  that  when  the  facts  on  any  specific 
point  were  thus  put  up  to  any  consider- 
able group  of  citizens,  they  acted  prompt- 
ly and  effectively  so  far  as  the  specific 
points  were  concerned.  Such  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  obscene  prints,  pic- 
ture shows  and  theater  plays,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  children,  to  the  regulation  of 
midwifery  and  to  the  provision  by  the 
Park  Commission  of  recreation  divorced 
from  temptation.  These  responses  of  the 
public  conscience,  and  the  popular  inter- 
est and  indignation  now  rapidly  spread- 
ing, even  where  the  facts  are  only  par- 
tially presented,  justify  the  committee's 
hope  that  "surely  when  once  the  com- 
munity realizes  the  condition  it  cannot 
fail  to  rise  to  the  measure  of  its  respon- 
sibility." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  COMMITTEE 

In  this  faith,  undeterred  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  most  important  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
have  not  yet  reached  the  public  so  as  to 
stir  the  community  to  action,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fourteen  submits  its  own  rec- 
ommendations to  the  moral  sense  of  its 
fellow  citizens.  It  demands  moral  in- 
tegrity as  a  qualification  for  magistrates ; 
publicity  for  all  the  profit  sharers,  as 
well  as  for  the  unfortunate  women ;  the 
separation  of  recreation  from  vice;  the 
co-operation  of  officials  in  preventing 
and  repressing  it;  the  abolition  of  fines 
for  repeated  offences  in  lieu  of  imprison- 
ment ;  a  system  for  the  identification  of 
old  offenders,  and  the  publication  in  codi- 
fied form  of  laws  respecting  the  social 
evil. 

But  the  all-inclusive  recommendation 
which  the  research  committee  urges 
upon  New  York  city  or  state,  and  which 
is  equally  applicable  elsewhere,  is  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  mayor  or  governor  of  a 
permanent  commission  for  a  further 
study  of  conditions,  for  the  amendment 
and  enforcement  of  law,  for  centralizing 
the  responsibility  for  its  enforcement  and 
for  the  creation  of  public  sentiment.  An 
official,  non-salaried  commission  is 
deemed  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
service  of  capable  and  influential  people 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  persuaded 
to  serve.  But  if  such  a  commission  can- 
not be  secured,  a  carefully  selected  and 
privately  appointed  committee  is  urged. 


With  such  a  co-ordinating,  executive, 
educating  body  commanding  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community,  it  is  thought 
possible  to  secure  a  co-operation  of  offi- 
cial and  private  citizens  and  agencies 
which  will  p/ove  adequate  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing things  declared  to  be  "entirely 
possible" : 

To  demand  and  secure  the  appointment  of 
officials  who  shall  be  free  from  political  or 
financial  influence,  and  who  shall  administer 
the  laws  with  intelligent  and  even-handed  jus- 
tice ;  to  rid  our  streets  and  tenements  of  the 
social  evil ;  to  force  its  withdrawal  from  the 
conspicuous  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
community  today;  to  surround  with  whole- 
some influences  the  places  to  which  young 
people  go  for  innocent  amusement  and  to  sep- 
arate them  from  association  with  the  liquor 
traffic  and  the  social  evil;  to  protect  our  chil- 
dren, by  enforcement  of  the  child  labor,  edu- 
cation and  similar  laws,  from  daily  exposure 
to  the  moral  contamination  to  which  many  of 
them  are  now  subjected;  to  hound  to  their 
undoing  the  unscrupulous  or  indifferent  busi- 
ness interests  which  profit  from  the  exploita- 
tion of  vice,  unwitting  that  their  cupidity  is  a 
baser  sin  than  the  lust  on  which  it  preys. 

".\  situation  exists  today,"  as  abun 
dantly  proved  by  this  investigation,  which 
should  appeal  to  "the  average  man  in 
the  street — no  better  and  no  worse  than 
his  fellows",  and  "ought  to  unite  all 
thinking,  breathing,  live  citizens."  And 
no  citizen  who  thinks,  or  who  only 
breathes  and  lives  can  fail  to  realize  the 
serious  import  of  things  which  "are  un- 
dermining political  freedom  and  econom- 
ic independence  as  well  as  menacing  the 
moral  integrity  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren." 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  GRAND  JURY'S  TEST 


The  first  test  of  the  research  commit- 
tee's findings  was  being  prepared  long 
before  its  report  was  rendered  to  the 
Committee  of  Fourteen.  The  addition- 
al Grand  Jury,  which  was  impanelled  for 
the  January  term  of  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  in  the  county  of  New  York, 
was  specially  charged  by  Judge  Thomas 
C.  O'Sullivan  to  present  to  the  court 
facts  "not  alone  of  isolated  offenses,  but 
of  an  organization,  if  any  such  exist,  for 
a  traffic  in  the  bodies  of  women."  As  a 
reason  for  this  charge  the  judge  cited 


statements  "spread  broadcast  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  a 
center  or  clearing-house  for  an  organ- 
ized traffic  in  women  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, or  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  'white  slave'  traffic."  He  further 
alleged  that  "some  of  these  statements 
may  have  been  published  with  ulterior 
motives  and  may  have  been  mere  sensa- 
tionalism, but  some  are  said  to  be  based 
upon  official  investigation  and  charges 
made  by  persons  who  profess  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  fact." 
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o  of  illness,  to  give  aid  in  case  of 
;h.  ami  to  assure  proper  burial  ri: 
\Yhile  lituling  no  evidence  that  "the 
social  ion  a-  such  docs  now  or  has  . 
trafficked  in  women",  proof  is  produced 
that  "such  traffic  is  'being,  or  lias  been 
•  ied  on  hy  various  members  as  indi- 
viduals; that  the  members  of  this  associ- 
ation are  scattered  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  I'nited  States;  that  the 
social  relations  of  the  members,  ami  the 
opportunity  thereby  afforded  of  com- 
municating with  one  another  in  various 
cities,  have  facilitated  the  conduct  of 
their  individual  busiiu •  — ."  i  Hving  to  the 
publicity  given  to  its  inquiry  at  its  incep- 
tion, the  jury  found  it 

difficult  to  get  legal  evidence  of  the  actual 
purchase  and  s.ilo  .>t~  women  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, and  our  investigators  have  boon  in- 
ied  in  different  quarters  that  a  number  of 
••lerly  active  dealers  in  women  had  either 
temporarily  gone  out  of  business  or  had  trans- 
ferred their  activities  to  other  cities.  Five 
self-declared  dealers  in  women,  who  agreed 
upon  various  occasions  to  supply  women  to 
our  avicnts.  h.-.isiod  to  our  in\  3  of 

their  extensive  local  and  interstate  operations 
in  the  recent  past.  They  specifically  men- 
tioned the  cities  to  which  they  had  forwarded 
;on  and  described  their  operations  as  hav- 
ing at  that  time  been  free  from  danger  of  de- 
tection. 

Putting  the  best  construction  possible, 
therefore.   u|>on  Judge  O'Sullivau'-    >\ 
rdinary   attitude,    tar  ,ud    ac- 

tion, we  conclude  that  he  has  at  ' 
the  most  unwarranted  and  reprehensible 
•nple  of  the  blind  local  pride  which  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  a  serious  evil  mere- 
ly    because     Mich     an     acknowledgment 
!d  show  up  his  home  city  in  a  bad 
light.       In  private  citizens,  this  attitude 
•i  enormous  obstacle  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  actual  facts  in  serious  situations. 
In   the   judiciary   it   thwarts   justice   and 
nullifies  1 

BLACK  SPOTS  ON  THE  WHITEWASH 

Despite  all  this,  however,  the  present 
ment  of  the  additional  virnnd  Jury  jus- 
tifies in  tticular  the  findings  and 
mmcndations  of  the  Committee  of 
Fourteen.  Among  the  fifty- four  indict- 
ments presented  by  the  jury,  there  were 
enough  representative  "profit-sharers"  in 


this  traffic  in  women  to  substantiate  the 
following  classification  of  the  research 
committee : 

Some  of  the  profit  sharers  must  be  dis- 
pensed with  through  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion or  by  means  of  heavy  penalties  before  the 
growth  of  vice  can  be  checked.  These  in- 
clude those  who  profit  off  the  place — the  land- 
lord, agent,  janitor,  amusement  dealer,  brew- 
er and  furniture  dealer;  those  who  profit  off 
the  act,  the  keeper,  procurer,  druggist,  physi- 
cian, midwife,  police  officer  and  politician; 
those  who  profit  off  the  children — employers, 
procurers  and  public  service  corporations; 
those  who  deal  in  the  futures  of  vice— pub- 
lishers, manufacturers  and  venders  of  vicious 
pictures  and  articles;  those  who  exploit  the 
unemployed — the  employment  agent,  and  em- 
ployers ;  a  group  of  no  less  than  nineteen  mid- 
dlemen who  are  profit  sharers  in  vice. 

The  references  to  the  dance  halls  and 
to  the  Raines  law  hotels  by  the  Grand 
Jury  are  far  less  commensurate  with 
their  evil  import  than  the  much  stronger 
emphasis  laid  upon  them  in  the  report 
of  the  research  committee.  But  the  jury 
fully  equals  the  research  committee  in 
demanding  more  adequate  legislation  and 
enforcement  for  the  detection  and  pun- 
ishment of  "the  man  who  in  cold  blood 
exploits  a  woman's  body  for  his  own 
support  and  profit" ;  and  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  prostitution  in  apartment  and  ten- 
ement houses. 

IDENTIFICATION  FOR  OLD  OFFENDERS 

The  jury  fails,  however,  to  mention 
what  the  research  committee  recommends 
a<  necessary  to  these  ends,  namely,  the 
blishment  of  some  accurate  records 
and  means  of  identification  for  repeated 
offenses.  This  recommendation  is  based 
upon  the  report  of  the  New  York  Pro- 
bation Association,  prepared  by  its  sec- 
retary, Maud  Miner,  who  out  of  her 
wide  experience  as  probation  officer  in 
the  night  court  and  other  courts,  insists 
upon  "an  adequate  system  of  identifica- 
tion", in  order  to  make  the  just  sentence 
of  old  offenders  possible  and  to  make 
the  probation  of  first  offenders  more  ef- 
fective. Without  the  fear  of  this  iden- 
tification for  the  repetition  of  their  of- 
fense, she  says  offenders  regard  their 
probation  lightly  and  feel  that  they  can 
violate  it  with  impunity.  No  less  accu- 
rate identification  than  the  finger-print 
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system  answers  the  purpose  in  cases  like 
the  two  which  she  cites,  in  which  each 
woman  was  arrested  five  or  more  times 
under  three  different  names.  The  argu- 
ments for  and  against  this  policy  appear 
in  the  discussions  in  THE  SURVEY1  rela- 
tive to  the  recommendation  of  the  Page 
Commission  for  the  installation  in  the 
night  court,  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  justice,  of  a  complete  system  of 
records  and  identifications  by  the  finger- 
print system. 

A  PARALYZING  DILEMMA 

One  crucial  point  fails  of  adequate 
consideration  in  the  findings  both  of  the 
jury  and  the  research  committee.  It  is 
the  question  of  what  to  do  with  those 
who  live  in  or  resort  to  "the  disorderly 
houses",  when  they  are  suppressed.  The 
Grand  Jury  finds  that  "the  spreading  of 
prostitution  in  its  various  forms  from 
the  well-known  disorderly  house  into 
apartment  and  tenement  houses  presents 
a  very  grave  danger  to  the  home.  It  is 
inevitable  that  children  who  have  daily 
evidence  of  the  apparent  comfort,  ease 
and  oftentimes  luxury  in  which  women 
of  this  class  live,  should  not  only  become 
hardened  to  the  evil,  but  be  easily  drawn 
into  the  life."  The  research  committee 
reports  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
disorderly  houses  from  1907  to  1909,  but 
that  massage  parlors  and  Raines  law  ho- 
tels have  taken  the  place  of  a  number  of 
them  and,  despite  the  denials  of  the  po- 
lice, prostitutes  infest  tenement  houses. 
<  )f  7,054  persons  arraigned  in  1909,  but 
148  were  keepers  of  "disorderly  nouses", 
and  109  were  inmates.  But  of  the  1,355 
complaints  against  prostitution  filed  with 
the  Tenement  House  Department  since 
it  was  created,  "not  one  owner  or  agent 
has  had  a  court  proceeding  brought 
against  him  and  no  publicity  has  attached 
to  his  ownership.  The  department  has 
knowledge  of  but  one-third  of  the  exist- 
ing cases;  has  been  successful  in  but 
forty- four  per  cent  of  the  houses  it  has 
"cleaned  up" ;  of  the  women  arrested  for 
immorality,  65.9  per  cent  had  their  cases 
so  disposed  that  they  could  immediately 

'Sec  TIIK  Si  IIVHV.  April  :!0.  pp.  161,  177:  May 
7.  p.  354  ;  May  L-S.  p.  ::r,i  ;  .hmc  i>5.  pp.  fiOO.  r,  I  I. 
.Mr,  :  .inly  '.>.  ]..  :.!>'•,  :  .iniv  !_•:;.  p.  t;:;T  :  July  30.  p. 
4346;  August  13,  p.  710. 


return  to  their  traffic ;  the  population  af- 
fected by  disorderly  conditions  in  129 
tenements  numbered  1,521  families.  Of 
the  transference  of  the  evil  from  the 
"disorderly  house"  to  these  other  places 
and  forms,  in  New  York  city,  the  com- 
mittee has  this  to  say : 

The  disorderly  house,  the  recognized  in- 
stitution of  the  social  evil,  occupies  a  very 
small  place.  The  tenement  house  with  its 
cloak  of  respectability  and  protection  of  other 
tenants  by  the  janitor  and  real  estate  agents; 
the  Raines  law  hotel  with  its  additional  temp- 
tation of  liquor ;  the  dance  hall  with  its  at- 
traction of  amusement;  the  massage  parlor 
with  its  allurement  of  the  care  of  the  body — 
these  increase  the  dangers  a  hundred  fold 
and  vastly  increase  the  stimulation  because  of 
the  multiplied  interests  which  must  have  their 
share  of  the  proceeds. 

And  yet  no  recommendation  deals  with 
the  problem  facing  every  community,  of 
what  to  do  with  the  inmates  and  patrons 
driven  out  of  "disorderly  resorts."  The 
Committee  of  Fifteen  distinctly  pro- 
nounced against  the  segregation  of  the 
social  evil  within  districts  defined  by  law 
or  by  police  regulation.  But  «it  did  so 
only  in  this  negative  way  without  sug- 
gesting any  substitute  policy: 

It  must  not  be  segregated  in  separate  quar- 
ters of  the  city  for  the  reason  that  such 
quarters  tend  to  become  nests  of  crime  and 
veritable  plague  spots,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  segregation  does  not  segregate. 
The  result  will  be  indeed  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  houses  of  ill-fame,  partly  in  streets 
formerly  residential  and  deserted  by  the  bet- 
ter element  of  occupants,  partly  scattered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  great  thoroughfares  and 
elsewhere ;  and  these  will  remain  undisturbed 
under  the  condition  that  they  remain  unob- 
strusive.1 

John  Graham  Brooks,  in  his  well-told 
story  of  the  life  of  William  Henry  Bald- 
win, Jr.,-  quotes  the  courageous  chair- 
man of  that  committee  as  thinking  that 
"\ve  are  all  so  stifled  with  hypocrisies 
that  \vc  did  not  even  dare  face  the  dilem- 
ma, we  are  all  afraid  of  each  other  on 
the  subject,  and  this  cultivated  ignor- 
ance is  one  of  the  'chief  perils.'  "  But 
Mr.  Brooks  takes  occasion  to  face  us 

'The  Social  Evil  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
p.  178. 

*An  American  Citizen,  the  Life  of  William 
H.-iiry  K;il<l\\in.  Jr.  By  John  Graham  Brooks, 
Boston.  1i»H>.  Uniiuhton  Mlinin  Company.  Pp. 
340.  By  mall  <>f  TIIK  SURVEY,  105  East  I'lM 
-ir.-ct.  WSW  York,  postpaid  $1.61. 
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still  further  with  this  "paralyzing  di- 
lemma", with  which  the  social  evil  con- 
fronts us,  by  transfixing  us  with  both  its 
horns  thus : 

If  it  is  to  be  shut  rigorously  from  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tenements  and  from  Raines  law 
hotels  and  not  to  be  "segregated",  what  then? 
.  .  .  New  York  city  presents  both  as  com- 
edy and  tragedy  the  dreary  tale  of  merely 
harrying  the  prostitute  from  one  place  to  an- 
other place,  from  one  form  of  regulation  to 
another  form,  without  necessarily  lessening 
the  malady  by  a  tittle.  Within  the  last  few 
years  there  is  a  "spasm  plus  investigation" 
which  drives  the  inmates  from  the  brothel  to 
the  tenements.  This  is  followed  by  a  tene- 
ment house  law  which  drives  them  back  to 
the  brothel.  This  again  is  followed  by  an 
attack  upon  the  brothel  through  the  police  and 
district  attorney,  which  scatters  them  again 
into  hotels  and  tenements,  or  opens  new  apart- 
ments for  massage,  manicuring,  and  other  like 
decoys.  If  a  constructive  policy  of  "preven- 
tive regulation"  is  ever  to  be  built  up,  it  will 
at  least  be  in  the  spirit  and  by  the  method  of 
these  two  committees  which  are  a  part  of  the 
same  endeavor.1 


FOR  A  PERMANENT  COMMISSION 

The  governor  of  the  state  or  the  may- 
or of  the  city  of  New  York  should  be 
constrained  by  the  serious  situation,  so 
ably  portrayed  and  conclusively  authenti- 
cated by  the  Committee  of  Fourteen,  to 
comply  with  the  principal  recommenda- 
tion to  appoint  a  permanent  commission 
of  capable  persons  who  will  serve  with- 
out salary  in  pursuing  the  further  study 
of  actual  conditions,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting more  effective  amendment  and 
enforcement  of  law  and  procedure  deal- 
ing with  the  social  evil ;  to  centralizing 
responsibility  for  its  restriction  and  reg- 
ulation; and  to  creating,  educating  and 
organizing  public  sentiment  in  support  of 
such  measures.  Chicago  has  already  set 
a  precedent  for  such  appointment  in  the 
Vice  Commission,  authorized  by  the  City 
Council,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  consist- 
ing of  thirty  capable  citizens,  now  at 
work  upon  this  difficult  but  most  impor- 
tant public  service. 
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CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON,  Department  Editor 


AMENIA  FIELD  DAY 

From  a  twenty-five  acre  river  meadow,  as 
beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  designed  by  a  land- 
scape artist,  concealed  from  the  roadway  by 
brush  and  trees,  and  bounded  by  a  river,  with 
a  big  mountain  for  outlook,  the  Amenia  Field 
Day  took  shape 
in  the  mind  of 
the  possessor  of 
the  field.  Prof. 
Joel  E.  Spin- 
garn,  of  Colum- 
bia University, 
who  saw  in  the 
life  surrounding 
h  i  s  farm  a  t 
Leedsville,  Dut- 
chess  county, 
N.  Y.,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  new 
social  con- 
sciousness, 
started  to  work 
out  a  unified 
plan  with  defin- 
ite social  ideas 
as  its  basis. 
Mrs.  Spingarn 
and  he  believed 


that  young  people  leave  the  farms,  tempted  by 
the  social  attractions  of  the  city,  and  that, 
therefore,  these  must  be  offset  if  country  life 
is  to  remain  attractive.  It  is  true  that  those 
who  live  amid  green  fields  often  fail  to  see 
their  particular  value. 

The    projectors    of    the    field    day    for    the 

neigh  boring 
towns,  organ- 
ized a  commit- 
tee of  represen- 
tative farmers 
and  business 
men,  and  the 
three  clergymen 
of  the  village. 
They  received 
permission  of 
half  a  dozen 
county  officers, 
including  Con- 
gressman Ham- 
ilton Fish,  to 
use  their  names 
as  honorary 
members  of  the 
committee,  and 
obtained  their 
promise  to  at- 
tend the  festi- 


COINTY    FOLK    ARRIVING. 


'Brooks,   An   American   Citizen.     Pp.   272.   2T.H. 
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MARSHALS   ON    HORSEBACK. 

val  which  was  set  for  August  20.  A  lack 
of  interest  in  the  beginning,  when  only 
athletic  contests  and  sports  for  the  boys 
were  contemplated,  was  offset  by  a  brass  band, 
a  baseball  game  and  finally  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show  for  the  children.  Invitations  were  sent 
to  churches  and  granges,  and  local  organiza- 
tions of  every  kind.  The  local  paper,  the 
Amenia  Times,  printed  something  about  the 
project  every  week.  Farmers  and  business 
men  were  asked  to  contribute  their  teams  to 
carry  passengers  free  from  the  station  to  the 
grounds.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  sent  a 
large  tent  and  the  local  upholsterer  chairs  for 
the  band.  Everybody  worked  to  make  this 
one  day  a  great  public  success. 

The  only  entrance  to  the  field  was  marked 
by  a  big  American  flag,  and  a  big  homemade 
banner  which  bore  the  motto,  "Amenia  Field 
Day.  All  Are  Welcome."  The  whole  village 
of  Amenia  was  deserted  for  the  day.  All  the 
shops  and  houses  were  shut.  The  big  foundry 
stopped  work — a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  town.  The  men  in  the  foundry 
had  begun  work  at  3  A.  M.  in  order  to  have 
the  afternoon  off.  Several  hundred  women 
and  children  sat  on  the  ground  under  the  tent, 
and  listened  to  the  band.  One  of  the  refresh- 
ment tents  was  a  private  enterprise  outside 
the  field,  run  by  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  games  were  open  to  boys  and  girls 
between  eight  and  twenty-two,  living  in 
Amenia,  Dover,  Pawling,  Northeast,  Washing- 
ton, Stanford,  and  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Sharon  and  Salisbury, 
Litchfield  county,  Conn.  A  running  track  had 
been  plowed  for  220  yards.  All  the  events 
except  the  Marathon  took  place  here.  The 
program  included  obstacle  races,  potato  races, 
dashes,  relay  races,  broad  jump,  high  jump, 
hurdles,  and  the  baseball  game.  The  Mara- 
thon was  run  from  Leedsville  to  Amenia  and 
back,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  in  thirty- 
six  and  one-half  minutes.  It  was  won  by  two 
brothers,  who  came  in  arm  and  arm  so  that 
neither  should  beat  the  other.  There  were 
special  contests  for  the  girls. 

The  field  day  committee  consisted  of  Prof. 


J.  E.  Spingarn,  chairman;  Harry 
G.  Dart,  secretary ;  Hamilton  Fish, 
John  T.  Schlosser,  William  R. 
Tremper,  Joseph  Morschauser, 
Myron  Smith  and  F.  E.  Benedict, 
with  a  large  reception  committee 
of  neighbors  to  help. 

On  the  program  was  this  dec- 
laration: 

"Many  other  towns  have  field 
days ;  but  Amenia  is  one  of  the 
first  towns  in  this  state  to  invite 
the  whole  countryside  to  a  day's 
pleasure  and  recreation  without 
admission  fees  or  any  other 
charges.  Here  are  a  few  of  our 
principles : 

"i.  You  have  got  to  make  the 
country   as    attractive    socially    as 
the  city,  if  you  want  to  keep  the 
young  folk  on  the  farms. 

"2.  There's  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the 
country,  but  most  of  our  boys  and  girls  have 
forgotten  how  to  play. 

"3.  Baseball  is  a  splendid  game,  but  it  isn't 
the  only  one.  Every  healthy  boy  should  be 
interested  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  others. 
Don't  merely  watch  others  play  games;  play 
them  yourself !  Tell  your  friends  about  it, 
and  come  again  next  year! 

"N.  B. — The  grounds  are  entrusted  to  the 
care  and  courtesy  of  the  public.  Please  do 
not  injure  fences,  trees,  crops,  etc." 

The  essential  difference  between  this  field 
day  and  others  is  that  it  was  private  and  per- 
sonal and  intended  to  be  an  expression  of 
the  neighborhood  itself,  and  not  the  enterprise 
of  an  organization.  Surely  the  field  day  at 
Troutbeck,  the  Spingarn  home,  will  bear  fruit 
in  the  countryside,  making  a  long  stride  to 
the  goal  of  rendering  the  country  "as  attrac- 
tive socially  as  the  city."  Field  days  like  this 
one  tend  to  restore  the  good  will,  co-operation 
and  kindliness  of  old  days,  and  to  promote 
among  the  young  people  a  spirit  of  wholesome 
open  air  sport. 

A  MISSIONARY  TRIP 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Texas  recently  secured  the  services  of  H.  D. 
Hemenway,  a  Massachusetts  man  who  has 
become  an  authority  on  school  gardens,  for 
an  educational  campaign  of  a  month  or  more. 
Mr.  Hemenway  traveled  from  town  to  town, 
speaking  on  school  gardens,  the  home  beauti- 
ful, and  civic  improvement.  For  the  most  part 
his  lectures  were  illustrated.  The  interesting 
feature  of  the  news  is  that  this  missionary 
journey  was  taken  under  the  auspices  of  a 
state  department. 

MASTER  OF  CIVIC  ART 

Of  the  honorary  degrees  awarded  by  the 
universities  in  !'ie  early  summer,  one  calls  for 
special  mention  in  this  department.  This  is 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  given  to  Henry 
Ames  Barker  by  Brown  University.  Mr. 
Barker's  words,  acts  and  ideals  are  known  to 
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those  who  read  this  department,  who  will 
appreciate  the  fine  characterization  with  which 
President  Faunce  presented  the  honorary  de- 
gree to  Mr.  Barker.  He  said : 

"Henry  Ames  Parker,  A.M.,  citizen  who 
looks  beyond  his  business  office,  who  has  seen 
the  vision  of  the  city  beautiful,  and  by  pen 
and  deed  daily  spurs  us  to  transform  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth  into  gardens  and 
homes." 

THE  WELL-BEING  OF  WATERLOO 

A  report  on  the  possibilities  of  city  improve- 
ment, made  last  spring  for  the  Civic  Society 
of  Waterloo,  la.,  has  been  published  in  an  at- 
tractive pamphlet  with  many  illustrations,  un- 
der the  title,  The  Well-Being  of  Waterloo.  It 
is  interesting  in  its  showing  of  how  many 
things  can  be  done  for  its  own  betterment 
even  by  a  city  that  is  unusually  well  built. 
Waterloo  with  its  population  of  25,000,  is  an- 
other of  that  very  numerous  group  of  small 
cities  which,  until  the  last  few  years,  have 
felt  that  they  were  not  big  enough  to  have 
a  city  plan. 

BILLBOARDS  FOR  KINDLING 

McKenney  and  Waterbury,  a  Boston  house 
which  sells  gas  fixtures  and  electroliers,  is  re- 
ceiving a  great  deal  of  free  advertising,  to 
which  this  department  is  glad  to  add.  Con- 
vinced of  the  disadvantages  of  billboards,  the 
firm  has  not  only  decided  to  refrain  from 
making  further  use  of  them,  but  has  given  in- 
structions for  the  removal  of  such  as  can  be 
easily  reached,  and  permission  to  carry 
away  for  kindling  wood  any  which  may  be 
found  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston.  It  may 
strike  some  rival  firms  that  this  is  the  clev- 
erest kind  of  billboard  advertising,  and  per- 
haps the  example  will  be  followed. 

A  FLOWER  AS  RENT 

A  despatch  from  Flint,  Mich.,  reports  that 
the  local  school  board  has  secured  a  ninety- 
nine  year  lease  of  a  site  for  a  new  school 
"building,  at  the  rate  of  one  clover  blossom  a 
year.  The  man  who  offered  to  rent  the  land 
on  these  terms  must  be  something  of  a  poet, 
and  the  board  in  accepting  the  offer  has  en- 
tered into  his  spirit  and  determined,  it  is  said, 
to  make  every  year  a  ceremonious  payment  of 
the  rent.  It  is  a  pity  that  when  sites  are 
given,  as  they  so  often  are,  the  generous 
donors  do  no  exact  some  such  rental  as  this, 
that  will  require  a  touch,  at  least,  of  beauty 
in  the  schoolyard.  The  requirement  of  a 
bunch  of  roses,  or  of  some  other  chosen 
flower,  which  must  be  grown  on  the  premises 
under  the  children's  care,  would  inject  a  new, 
a  much  needed  and  delightful  element  into 
school  life. 

CIVICS  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE 

Texas  is  not  the  only  state  which  has  lately 
furnished  interesting  news  of  civic  improve- 
ment undertaken  by  the  State  Department  of 


Agriculture.  Two  leaflets  come  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Am- 
herst.  One  tells  of  a  conference  in  August  of 
Agricultural  Educators  and  Rural  Social 
Workers.  One  section  meeting  each  morning 
was  devoted  to  the  village  improvement  socie- 
ties, and  on  the  last  day  the  general  topic 
for  discussion  was  Civic  Betterment.  In  the 
afternoon  the  topic  for  a  general  meeting  was 
A  Better  Country  Town,  with  an  address  by 
Professor  Zueblin.  The  other  leaflet  outlines 
courses  of  study  for  country  clergymen,  which 
were  given  in  connection  with  the  summer 
school  of  the  college.  They  included  lectures 
on  general  themes,  such  as  The  Development 
of  the  Rural  Community  by  President  Ken- 
yon  L.  Butterfield;  The  Church  and  the  Rural 
Problem,  The  Country  School  and  the  Rural 
Community,  etc.  President  Butterfield  dis- 
cussed Community  Ideals,  Forces  to  be  Util- 
ized, and  general  programs  for  betterment. 

PLAY  FOR  WORK'S  SAKE 

The  Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company 
issued  in  the  summer  to  its  employes  a  small 
leaflet,  which  began  with  the  cheerful  old 
proverb,  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy."  The  company,  the  leaflet  ex- 
plained, has  acted  upon  this  theory,  and  "has 
prepared  for  you  at  considerable  expense  a 
playground,  just  south  of  the  warehouse,  and 
proposes  at  its  own  expense  to  add  fifteen 
minutes  every  pleasant  day  during  the  sum- 
mer to  the  present  half-hour  nooning.  This 
will  bring  closing  hour  at  5.30  P.M.  as  usual, 
with  no  deduction  for  lost  time."  Then  the 
leaflet  proceeds:  "Should  you  desire  fifteen 
minutes  more  of  a  play  spell  on  your  own 
time,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  take  it. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  every  man  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  improve  his 
health.  Play  ball,  pullaway,  follow  your  leader; 
jump,  race,  fish,  swim,  stroll  up  or  down  the 
creek,  do  anything  that  will  take  your  mind 
off  your  work  and  give  you  plenty  of  fresh 
air."  One  of  the  best  things  about  this  leaflet 
is  that  there  is  no  pretence  of  purely  philan- 
thropic purpose,  no  pose,  just  a  plain  straight- 
forward statement  of  belief  in  the  worth- 
whileness  of  exercise. 

MR.  OLIN  OF  MADISON  RETIRES 

The  annual  report  of  the  Madison  Park  and 
Pleasure  Drive  Association  has  appeared  for 
1910,  and  is  as  usual  beautiful  and  inspiring. 
Aside  from  the  wonderful  story  of  public 
spirit  shown  by  the  financial  support  given  by 
all  classes  of  people  in  Madison,  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  pamphlet  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  retirement  of  John  M.  Olin  who 
had  been  the  president  of  the  association  from 
the  time  of  its  foundation  in  1894.  As  the 
committee  generously  says,  the  work  of  the 
association  through  all  these  years  has  been 
"in  a  very  real  sense  the  personal  work  of 
its  president.  The  plans  of  the  association 
have  been  almost  exclusively  his  plans.  The 
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will  and  the  determination  which  have  carried 
them  out  have  been  his  will  and  his  determin- 
ation." The  new  president  is  J.  C.  Schubert. 
This  voluntary  association  has  received  in 
gifts  since  its  organization,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  printing  of  the  annual  report,  $272,926.50, 
this  not  including  many  acres  of  land  for  park 
purposes  or  money  received  from  the  city. 
As  Madison  has  a  population,  even  now,  of 
only  twenty-five  thousand,  the  astonishing 
character  of  this  record  may  be  appreciated. 

WACO,  TEXAS,  HAS  A  NEW  PARK 

In  May  the  Cameron  family  gave  Waco, 
Texas,  a  park  of  eighty-five  acres,  for  which 
they  had  paid  $25,000,  and  $5,000  with  which 
to  beautify  it.  The  land  is  on  the  Brazos 
river  and  when  the  lock  and  dam  now  in 
course  of  construction  are  completed  there 
will  be  a  water  front  extending  two  miles 


above  the  park  and  seven  miles  below.  A 
drive  along  the  river  to  connect  the  city  and 
park  is  contemplated. 

Led  by  the  Business  Men's  Club,  the  com- 
mercial organizations  of  the  city  op?ned  the 
park  with  a  jubilee.  They  erected  a  band 
stand  where  concerts  have  been  held  through- 
out the  season.  As  the  park  is  within  the  city 
limits  on  the  car  line,  it  has  become  a  popular 
pleasure  resort. 

A  committee  composed  of  W.  C.  Lawson, 
W.  J.  Neale  and  Ben  Kendall  is  planning  im- 
provements. A.  L.  Rose,  a  landscape  archi- 
tect of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  studied  and  sur- 
veyed the  land,  which  he  says  has  unlimited 
possibilities  for  beauty.  Among  other  attrac- 
tions it  has  the  famous  Proctor  springs,  noted 
for  their  pure  water  and  its  medicinal  quali- 
ties. The  Brazos  river  is  from  six  to  eight 
feet  deep  as  it  runs  along  the  park  and  offers 
many  opportunities  for  diversion. 
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THE  PAGE  BILL 

To  THE   EDITOR  : 

As  you  have  called  for  discussion  ol 
the  Page  bill's  prostitution  clauses,  may  I 
say  that  what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  dis- 
cussion, as  knowledge.  There  are  some  things 
that  are  matters  of  fact  and  some  that  are 
matters  of  opinion.  When  the  former  have 
been  ascertained  discussion  is  useless ;  no  one 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  discuss  whether  fire 
burns. 

Upon  the  three  leading  points  in  connection 
with  the  Page  bill,  clause  79,  THE  SURVEY  has 
gone  wrong.  These  points  are  as  follows,  put 
interrogatively : 

Is  clause  79  a  regulation  of  prostitution  or 
not? 

Is  regulation  desirable,  socially  and  morally? 

Is  regulation  useful  as  a  sanitary  measure? 

THE  SURVEY  says  clause  79  is  not  a  regula- 
tion act.  What,  then  is  regulation  and  what 
is  a  regulatory  act?  "Rcglemcntation"  (the 
English  word  is  just  as  good)  means  this: 
prostitution  being  regarded  as  a  social  neces- 
sity, yet  having  certain  risks  of  disease  to 
those  trafficking  in  it  and  to  their  families  and 
social  circle,  public  powers  are  invoked  by 
governing  groups,  to  reduce  that  risk  as  far  as 
possible  by  a  legalized,  official,  compulsory 
medical  inspection  of  prostitutes.  The  central 
fact  of  all  legislation  controlling  or  reg- 
ulating prostitution  is  the  medical  inspec- 
tion, carrying  with  it  the  logical  sequence 
of  placing  diseased  prostitutes  in  hos- 
pital prisons  for  forcible  detention  until  they 
arc  believed  to  be  innocuous.  This  we  find  in 
the  Page  bill.  Everything  else  is  subsidiary. 
The  license  is  only  an  accessory  (the  Page 
bill  approaches  it  in  the  provision  for  medical 
certification  by  the  institution  physician  or  by 
the  Board  of  Health)  ;  the  frequency  of  ex- 
amination, numbers  examined,  comprehensive- 


ness of  the  class  liable  to  examination, 
whether  examination  is  limited  to  convicted 
prisoners  or  to  women  left  free  upon  the 
streets,  and  whether  it  is  based  upon  statute 
law  or  on  police  ordinances, — all  these  are 
mere  details,  not  affecting  the  invariable  and 
characteristic  fact  that  the  official  medical  in- 
spection of  prostitutes .  constitutes  regulation 
of  prostitution.  The  Page  clause  does  not  dif- 
fer more  from  avowed  regulation  acts  than 
they  have  varied  from  one  another  in  different 
countries.  In  the  Page  bill  prostitute  prisoners 
are  to  be  confined, — not  until  they  are  re- 
formed, or  until  they  are  sufficiently  punished, 
but  until  they  are  believed  to  be  well ;  and  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  they  are  expected  to  re- 
turn to  the  streets.  No  special  legislation 
would  be  necessary  ordinarily,  to  treat  a  sick 
prisoner.  Prisons  already  have  physicians, 
and  hospital  wards. 

Is  regulation  desirable,  socially  or  morally? 
THE  SURVEY  defends  the  Page  clause  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  holding  that  it  is  a 
beginning, — though  meager,  yet  "a  starting 
point  upon  which  to  base  more  adequate  legis- 
lation." 

The  only  kind  of  legislation  that  can 
grow  out  of  regulation  is  more  regulation. 
unless  all  regulation  is  rejected  and  wiped 
off  the  books.  For  all  regulation  of  prostitu- 
tion is  only  palliative  and  absolutely  devoid  of 
tin-  first  elements  of  prevention.  Socially 
and  morally  regulation  is  a  blight,  a  cancer,  a 
curse.  Space  does  not  allow  of  proofs  of  this 
assertion,  but  they  are  abundant  in  the  his- 
torical sources  of  information  which  are  read- 
ily accessible. 

Is  regulation  useful  as  a  sanitary  measure? 
Here  THE  SURVEY  disregards  the  expert  opin- 
ion of  the  foremost  medical  specialists.  Even 
a  well-constructed  regulation  act  is  useless  as 
a  sanitary  measure,  though  the  best  medical 
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knowledge  has  been  called  into  consultation. 
I'.l.iM-hko.  the  great  German  authority,  said: 
"Regulation  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  noth- 
ing." 

I. AVI. VIA  L.  DOCK,  R.X. 
X(  \v   York. 

In     i  UK     KltlTOR  : 

Meantime,  how  is  the  Page  bill  to  clear  our 
streets  of  prostitutes?  This  question  seems 
to  me  to  be  of  even  more  vital  importance 
than  that  prostitutes  should  be  kept  well  and 
healthy  to  ply  their  trade. 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  was 
walking  with  her  mother  on  Third  avenue, 
-where  in  some  parts,  prostitutes  fairly  swarm, 
most  of  them  being  young  girls.  This  child 
•drew  her  mother's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  girl  had  just  stopped  a  man,  by  saying, 
"Mother,  that  girl  does  not  know  that  man." 

This  child  of  good  parentage,  well  brought 
up.  lived  in  one  of  the  streets  just  off  the 
avenue.  No  doubt  she,  as  well  perhaps  as  her 
girl  companions,  had  noticed  and  wondered  at 
this  before  and  her  remark  to  her  mother  may 
have  been  designed  to  draw  out  information. 

She  did  not  know  the  evil,  but  felt  instinc- 
tively there  was  something  wrong.  But  what 
an  education  for  our  children.  Does  it  not 
set  in  that  our  first  move  ought  to  be  toward 
eliminating  the  pest  from  our  streets? 

Of  course  there  would  be  a  dreadful  howl 
<>\er  segregation,  so  these  poor  creatures  are 
housed  all  over  the  city  to  infect  our  youth 
with  a  graver  disease  than  the  physical  one. 
If  housed  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  and  al- 
lowed nowhere  else,  men  would  have  to  go  in 
search  of  the  evil,  not  having  it  presented 
to  them  at  every  turn.  Put  these  women  in 
some  part  of  the  city — yes, — give  them  some 
fatherly  protection  for,  after  all,  they  are  only 
the  black  sheep  of  our  great  New  York  city 
family.  Segregate  the  evil  and  the  reformer 
will  have  a  chance  to  cure  it.  Our  youth  of 
both  sexes  would  not  be  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject as  they  are  today,  which  tends  to  waken 
desire  so  early  as  morally  to  weaken  them. 

This  fact  should  appeal  to  the  cautious  citi- 
zen who  has  scruples  against  segregation. 
Segregation  to  my  mind  is  the  greatest  step 
toward  a  betterment  of  these  conditions — seg- 
regation under  strict  control. 

JOHN  REICHERT. 

St.  George's  Men. .rial  House,  New  York. 

To  THE   EJTTOR  : 

Y«>u  wan.  frank  discussion  on  the  whole 
situation  (m  re  the  Page  bill).  Does  it  not 
seem  that  the  first  step  in  waging  a  success- 
ful war  against  the  social  evil  should  be  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion? 

The  first  step  in  the  war  against  tubercu- 
losis was  the  discovery  and  acceptance  by  the 
medical  profession  of  its  curability.  So  the 
first  step  in  this  war  should  be  the  recognition 
by  the  medical  profession  that  "single  stand- 
ard of  morals"  is  a  possibility.  I  do  not 


underhand  that  as  yet  the  medical  profession 
or  any  prominent  part  of  it.  would  stand  by 
the  rather  extraordinary  slogan  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophy- 
laxis, that  "there  is  no  more  a  sexual  neces- 
sity for  men  than  for  -women." 

Until  the  air  is  cleared  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  cannot  see  that  any  action  can  be  wise. 

Sometimes  I  fear  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  done  by  women  in  mitigating  the  evils 
of  venereal  disease  is  done  in  the  same  spirit 
that  actuates  the  believers  in  prohibition. 
They  are  not  tempted  to  drink,  ergo  to  drink 
even  moderately  is  a  hateful  act ! 

Let  us  force  an  expression  from  those  who 
ought  to  know.  Then  we  shall  know  how  to 
act. 

1  am  so  glad  you  point  to  the  necessity 
of  public  opinion  being  ready  before  any 
legislative  action  really  becomes  effective. 
That  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers of  giving  the  vote  to  women — the  reliance  on 
legislation  instead  of  moulding  public  opinion  and 
arousing  individual  responsibility  as  they  can  do 


Xew   York. 


ANNIE  NATHAN  MEYER. 


To  THE  EDITOR: 

The  New  York  Sun  of  September  7  claims 
that  "practically  all  of  the  suffragists  are 
aroused"  against  the  Page  bill. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Collegiate  Suffrage 
League.  I  cannot  see  how  any  college  woman 
can  object  to  the  examination  of  any  conta- 
gious disease  patient  by  woman  physicians. 
What  the  suffragists  should  demand  is  that 
men  too  should  be  similarly  examined  when 
found  to  have  violated  the  sex  function. 

Instead  of  wasting  $3,000  to  repeal  the  phy- 
sical examination  clause  of  the  Page  bill,  why 
not  spend  that  amount  and  the  $100.000  said 
to  be  available  by  our  equal  suffrage  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Page  bill  which  shall  make  it  obliga- 
tory to  examine  every  man  as  well  who  is 
caught  violating  the  laws  specified? 

We  need  to  protect  our  men  as  well  as  our 
women  against  their  own  instinctive  evil,  a^ 
we  would  protect  irresponsible  children  who 
had  not  grown  to  the  stage  of  reason.  People 
who  violate  the  sex  function  are  not  rational 
and  cannot  be  treated  as  rational  beings. 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  sex  question  ? 
What  should  be  our  standard?  The  truth  is 
just  this:  The  instinct  for  reproduction  is 
parallel  to  our  instinct  for  God  and  immortal- 
ity. It  has  been  degraded  to  the  level  of  the 
need  for  food,  but  it  does  not  belong  there. 
Tt  was  meant  to  bring  children  into  the  world, 
to  give  souls  a  chance  for  spiritual  evolution 
through  the  material.  When  a  man  and  wife 
have  all  the  children  our  present  economic 
conditions  permit  them  to  bring  up  decently, 
for  that  man  and  woman  the  use  of  the  sex 
function  should  cease.  Does  it?  By  no 
means.  There  is  more  prostitution  in  married 
life  than  there  is  among  the  women  of  the 
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streets.  I  have  known  personally  two  bright 
women  who  were  made  inmates  of  insane 
asylums  by  the  lust  of  their  husbands,  "good" 
nun,  "faithful"  to  their  wives! 

What  is  the  use  of  legislating  for  or  against 
a  class  unless  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  breath  we  preach  against  the  lust  in  the 
home  that  creates  that  "class"?  The  lust 
that  makes  the  instinct  for  reproduction  un- 
naturally strong  in  the  unborn  child  and  pre- 
disposes it  to  lustfulness?  We  make  dogs  of 
our  children  before  they  are  born. 

For  the  protection  of  society,  we  kill  a  mad 
dog  on  sight.  Rabies  is  dangerous.  Why  not 
catc'i  the  mad  dog,  and  if  it  is  a  female,  kill 
it;  if  a  male,  let  it  go  at  large  again?  That  is 
\vhnt-  society  is  doing  with  its  human  dogs. 

I  beg  of  all  who  can  work  for  this  cause, 
do  rot  curtail  the  Page  bill.  Extend  it !  Ex- 
tend it  to  include  the  whole  of  humanity  in 
New  York  state.  Make  it  the  death  knell  of 
vice  wherever  it  can  be  found- 

REV.  IRENE  EARLL. 


SOCIAL  REFORM 

To  THE   EDITOR: 

In  Mr.  Holmes's  review  of  Theodore  Par- 
ker's social  views,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
"injustice"  which  all  social  reformers  of  all 
times  lay  at  the  door  of  civilized  society,  the 
wide  disparity  in  wealth  and  living  conditions 
of  rich  and  poor,  and  the  degrading  depend- 
ence of  the  working  classes.  The  "rich"  em- 
ploying class  are  the  malefactors,  the  enemies 
and  apparently  the  only  ones.  But  neither 
Parker  nor  Holmes,  nor  the  leaders  in  social 
reform,  or  church,  or  education  or  charity  make 
any  declaration  against  their  own  classes  for 
demanding  or  accepting  their  liberal  share  of 
the  "injustice"  they  denounce.  None  of  them 
sets  up  brotherhood,  equality,  "love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself,"  as  the  imperative  social 
rule.  Who  of  them  refuses  the  pay  of  ability, 
the  market  price,  what  the  traffic  will  bear? 
The  production  of  this  country  averages  about 
$500  a  year  for  each  family.  Who  of  these 
classes  refuse  to  take  more  than  their  even 
share,  or  ten  times  it?  What  more  does  the 
man  who  organizes  production,  or  markets  the 
wares,  or  manages  the  money  of  the  multitude? 
What  more  special  privilege  is  there  in  build- 
ing a  railroad  with  the  money  of  ten  thousand 
small  investors  or  depositors  than  the  special 
privilege  of  a  higher  education  and  exclusive 
"degrees"  which  warrant  a  high  place  in 
church,  state  or  social  work?  Mr.  Hale  said 
he  felt  justified  in  living  about  as  the  average 
man  could  live.  Mayor  Jones  had  a  slogan,  "I 
will  not  accept  for  myself  or  mine  any  advan- 
tages that  my  neighbors  cannot  all  have."  De- 
nouncing the  rich  while  enjoying  the  spoils 
will  remedy  nothing,  it  only  enlarges  and 
strengthens  the  class.  The  test  of  clear  un- 
derstanding and  good  faith  lies  in  an  indi- 
vidual refusal  to  profit  by  the  system,  to  live 
by  the  doctrine  preached. 

CONSISTENT. 


JOTTINGS 

Correction. — In  some  way,  THE  SURVEY 
fell  into  error  in  the  issue  for  September  3, 
1910,  page  821,  in  referring  to  the  Guida  degli 
Stati  Uniti  per  L'Immigrante  Italiano.  The 
statement  was  made  that  the  book  would  be 
sent  upon  request,  by  the  author,  John  Foster 
Carr,  whose  address  was  wrongly  given  as  156 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  Instead  of  this,  the 
price  of  fifteen  cents  a  copy — twenty  cents  by 
mail — should  have  been  specified.  Mr.  Carr's 
address  is  123  Fifth  avenue. 

It  is  desired  that  the  guide  shall  do  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  good,  and  that  it 
may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  Italian 
who  comes  to  our  shores.  It  is  planned  to 
translate  it  into  the  languages  and  to  adapt  it 
to  the  necessities  of  other  nationalities  of  im- 
migrants. This  involves  much  expense,  yet  to 
serve  its  purpose  best  the  book  must  be  sold 
at  a  low  price,  just  enough  to  make  it  very 
nearly  pay  for  itself.  The  Connecticut 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  are 
interesting  themselves  in  extending  its  circula- 
tion and  influence  with  no  profit  to  themselves. 


Stay  Aivay  -from  Quito. — About  six  months 
ago,  an  enterprising  real  estate  man  of  New 
York  city,  with  large  interests  in  Ecuador, 
South  America,  inserted  a  reading  adver- 
tisement in  a  large  number  of  magazines  and 
newspapers,  extolling  the  virtues  of  Quito 
as  the  most  suitable  climate  in  the  world  to 
cure  tuberculosis.  Since  that  time  the 
American  minister  to  Ecuador,  William  C. 
Fox,  has  been  flooded  with  letters  asking  ad- 
vice as  to  the  curative  virtues  of  Quito.  The 
advertisement  claimed  that  anyone  could  be 
cured  of  consumption  by  a  few  months'  resi- 
dence in  the  city  where  the  disease  was  prac- 
tically unknown.  Mr.  Fox.  after  a  careful 
investigation  by  one  of  Ecuador's  leading 
physicians,  announces  that  Quito  is  not  suit- 
ed at  all  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
and  warns  all  victims  to  keep  away. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  city  are 
its  extremely  high  altitude,  9.600  feet ;  the 
construction  of  the  houses,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  secure  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and 
the  cold  weather  during  the  rainy  season. 


Jeivish  Sanatorium  at  Philadelphia  Starts  a 
Farm. — In  order  to  supply  the  Jewish  Sana- 
torium in  Philadelphia  wih  eggs,  one  of  the 
patients  has  established  himself  in  a  tent  on 
the  grounds  and  is  raising  chickens.  Gifts 
have  been  made  to  start  the  enterprise,  and 
by  next  year  it  is  expected  that  the  farm  will 
yield  the  total  supply  necessary.  Convalescent 
patients  assist  in  the  light  work  of  the  farm, 
and  employment  is  given  discharged  patients 
at  regular  rates  of  pay.  The  dairy  provides 
the  milk  for  the  patients.  A  children's  infirm- 
ary is  to  be  built  in  connection  with  the  sana- 
torium. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH     ASSOCIATION 

The  social  aspects  of  the  war  against 
disease  were  emphasized  most  strikingly 
and  significantly  at  the  thirty-eighth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  held  at  the  Audit- 
orium in  Milwaukee,  September  5  to  9 
inclusive.  All  of  the  four  constituent 
countries,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  were  well  represented. 

In  his  presidential  address  Dr.  Probst 
discussed  the  relations  of  social  and  po- 
litical science  with  problems  of  hygiene, 
and  particularly  the  health  motives  and 
utilities  of  the  many  voluntary  associa- 
tions dealing  with  such  subjects  as  hous- 
ing, child  labor,  infant  mortality,  tuber- 
culosis, the  hookworm,  the  social  evil  and 
so  on.  At  the  general  meeting  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  there  were  seven  short  ad- 
dresses by  representatives  of  such  asso- 
ciations. Dr.  Livingston  Farrand  spoke 
for  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis ; 
Samuel  E.  Elliott  for  the  Commiteee  on 
Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation ;  Lawrence  Veiller  for 
the  National  Housing  Association ;  Rich- 
ard Watrous  for  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation ;  Frederick  Almy  for  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities;  Howard 
S.  Braucher  for  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America ;  Dr.  Marshall  L. 
Price  for  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mor- 
tality ;  Dr.  Herbert  Pease  for  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association.  On  the 
same  evening  (Wednesday),  at  a  dinner 
in  the  Hotel  Pfister,  it  was  determined 
to  form  an  additional  section  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  to 
be  known  as  the  sociologic  section.  On 
Thursday,  the  approval  of  the  associa- 
tion was  asked  and  given  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  section  with  the  follow- 
ing officers  :  Chairman,  John  M.  Glenn 
of  New  York;  vice:chairman,  Lawrence 
Veiller  of  New  York;  secretary,  Fred- 
eric Almy  of  Buffalo;  recorder,  Dr.  W. 
F.  Snow  of  Sacramento.  Advisory 
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Council.  Dr.  Peter  H.  Bryce  of  Ottawa, 
Dr.  G.  W.  Goler  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Her- 
bert D.  Pease  of  New  York,  Dr.  Frank 
F.  Wesbrook  of  Minneapolis,  Alexander 
M.  Wilson  of  Philadelphia.  The  organi- 
zation of  this  section  was  perhaps  the 
most  significant  action  taken  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  its  thirty-eighth  meeting. 

The  main  feature  of  the  general  meet- 
ing on  Friday  was  a  symposium  on  gon- 
orrhea and  syphilis  by  Dr.  George  M. 
Kober  of  Washington,  Dr.  Charles  N. 
Fiske  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Dr. 
John  W.  Kerr  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Kean 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  section  meetings  were  well  attend- 
ed and  full  of  interest.  In  the  section  on 
vital  statistics,  the  main  emphasis  fell 
on  registration  of  births,  including  still 
births,  and  on  registration  of  marriages. 
The  proceedings  of  the  municipal  health 
officers'  section  gave  prominence  to  that 
increasing  stringency  with  respect  to  dis- 
ease-carrying persons,  which  many 
health  officers  "view  with  alarm"  as  di- 
minishing the  importance  of  infective 
places  and  things.  The  laboratory  sec- 
tion had  a  long  program  of  thirty-seven 
papers,  whose  interest  and  value  were 
mainly  technical.  It  is  of  general  inter- 
est, however,  to  note  that  the  present 
activity  of  the  oyster  question  and  the 
epidemicity  of  poliomyelitis  (infantile 
paralysis)  led  to  private  conferences 
among  the  members  of  this  section. 

It  is  not  unusual  that  the  more  mem- 
orable incidents  of  such  meetings  occur 
without  pre-arrangement  or  notice.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  the  members  of 
the  association  made  an  excursion  to 
White  Fish  Bay,  and  while  at  luncheon 
were  pleasantly  interrupted  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who 
made  a  brief  address.  He  spoke  of  the 
influence  of  public  hygiene  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  citizenship  and  commented  on 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  science  of  hygiene 
with  the  development  of  transportation. 
He  discussed  the  particular  international 
relations  in  the  American  continent,  grow- 
ing out  of  such  diseases  as  yellow  fever, 
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malaria  and  plague.  He  recalled  the  epi- 
demic catastrophes  occurring  six  cen- 
turies ago  in  Europe,  and  cited  twenti- 
eth century  instances  in  Africa,  describ- 
ing great  and  fertile  regions  recently 
traversed  by  him  but  lately  tenanted  by 
thousands  and  now  depopulated  by  the 
ravages  of  the  sleeping  sickness.  He 
praised  the  courage  and  faith  which  have 
cleared  up  such  mysteries  as  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  and  the  sleeping  sickness, 
so  removing  great  dangers  of  commerce 
and  travel,  and  enlarging  the  inhabitable 
area  of  the  earth. 

The  great  Auditorium  of  Milwaukee 
comfortably  held  the  multitude  who 
thronged  to  hear  Colonel  Roosevelt  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  in  the  same 
building  at  the  same  time  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
went  on  quite  as  if  the  distinguished 
citizen  were  still  in  Africa.  It  is  time 
that  eastern  cities  were  both  envious  and 
emulous  of  such  possessions  as  many 
western  cities,  notably  Milwaukee,  Den- 
ver and  St.  Paul,  have  achieved  for  pur- 
poses of  public  assembly. 

The  association  adjourned  on  Friday 
at  noon  after  electing  officers  as  follows : 

President,  Dr.  Simpson  of  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba; first  vice-president,  Dr.  Lopez  of  Mexico 
City;  second  vice-president,  Dr.  John  F.  An- 
derson of  Washington;  third  vice-president, 
Dr.  G.  A.  Bading  of  Milwaukee;  secretary, 
Dr.  William  C.  Woodward  of  Washington ; 
treasurer,  Dr.  F.  W.  Wright  of  New  Haven. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  in  1911  at  Havana,  Cuba. 

TO     THE     TARIFF      BOARD 
FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 

The  transference  of  Ethelbert  Stew- 
art's services  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  to  the  Federal  Tariff 
Board  should  be  the  occasion  for  pub- 
licly expressing  the  high  appreciation 
which  all  who  know  the  man  and  his 
work  have  for  both.  Connected  with 
the  bureau's  staff  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning, Mr.  Stewart  has  borne  an  es- 
sential part  in  practically  all  its  import- 
ant investigations  during  the  past  twen- 
ty-five years.  Contributing  to  each  of 
these  special  investigations  as  well  as  to 
the  routine  work  of  the  bureau,  his  un- 


ETHELBERT  STEWART. 

accredited  services  have  been  indispen- 
sable as  his  title  of  "special  agent"  has 
been  inconspicuous.  One  of  his  col- 
leagues pays  this  tribute  to  him,  in  writ- 
ing to  us  of  the  loss  he  feels  in  parting 
with  the  fellowship  and  work  he  has 
shared  with  him  these  many  years :  "Per- 
sonally, I  think  that  Stewart  is  about  the 
most  valuable  man  on  the  bureau's  staff, 
and  that  we  are  losing  a  man  whose 
ability  and  whose  personal  charm  have 
been  an  important  asset  during  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  the  bureau's  exist- 
ence." Similar  expressions  of  regret 
and  appreciation  followed  the  farewell 
dinner  tendered  Mr.  Stewart  at  the  Cos- 
mos Club  in  Washington  by  many  of  his 
friends,  among  whom  were  E.  Dana 
Durand  and  William  M.  Stewart  of  the 
Census  Office,  Victor  H.  Olmstead, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  G.  A. 
Weber  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Charles  H.  Verrill,  Dr.  V.  S. 
Clark  and  Henry  J.  Harris.  Appreci- 
ative letters  were  read  from  Charles  P. 
Neill,  commissioner  of  labor,  and  G.  W. 
W.  Hanger,  chief  statistician  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  who  were  absent  from  the 
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marriages  and  divorces,  Mr.  Stewart's 
contributions  to  the  larger  and  lesser  gov- 
ernment investigations  have  specialized 
in  the  economic  aspects  of  each  subject 
of  inquiry  and  have  dealt  more  specific- 
ally with  wages  and  the  living  conditions 
under  which  labor  is  done.  His  point  of 
view,  spirit  and  results  have  helped  hu- 
manize, visualize  and  practically  apply 
the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
while  strictly  maintaining  their  scientific 
form  and  accuracy.  Among  the  lead- 
ers and  rank  and  file  of  the  wage  earn- 
ers he  has  been  perhaps  the  best  known 
and  most  trusted  member  of  the  statistic- 
al staff  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  This  is 
due  to  his  signed  contributions  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Labor,  the  Chicago  Daily 
Nezvs  and  other  periodicals,  which,  to- 
gether with  occasional  addresses  and  pa- 
pers delivered  at  conventions  or  pre- 
pared for  societies  of  experts,  were 
widely  copied  in  the  labor  press.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  a  highly  esteemed  member  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association, 
the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Labor  Legislation, 
and  the  Chicago  Press  Club.  He  is  a 
special  lecturer  at  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

There  is  a  very  snecial  reason  why  the 
Tariff  Board,  created  by  the  recent  act 
of  Congress,  should  claim  and  secure  the 
services  of  Mr.  Stewart.  For  it  is  com- 
missioned to  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States  the  cost 
of  production  in  relation  to  the  rate  of 
wages,  both  in  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  value  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
long-continued  scientific  work  will  be 
sorely  missed  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
but  it  may  be  enhanced  by  transference 
to  the  problem  of  the  tariff,  which  can- 
not find  any  solution  apart  from  its  vital 
relation  to  wages  and  the  American 
standard  of  living.  No  one  among  us  is 
better  fitted,  by  wide  observation,  scien- 
tific statistical  method,  and  independent, 
fearless  honesty,  to  bring  the  illumina- 
tion of  authentic  facts  and  sane  judg- 
ment to  this  phase  of  our  most  crucial 
national  issue  than  Ethelbert  Stewart 
can  contribute  as  a  member  of  the  Tariff 
Board's  statistical  staff. 


BOSTON-1915    TO    HOLD  A 
CIVIC  ADVANCE  CAMPAIGN 

A  year  ago  Boston- 19 15  -#as  planning 
for  the  exposition  which  centered  the 
interest  of  Boston  in  the  objects  of  the 
1915  organization.  That  was  the  prime 
purpose  of  the  exposition,  but  it  went 
far  beyond  that  and  showed  the  city  to 
itself  in  a  way  which  proved  not  only 
of  extreme  value  to  Boston-i9i5,  but 
reacted  indirectly  in  a  better  citizenship. 
A  city  that  knows  its  powers  and  re- 
sources is  more  fitted  to  advance  than 
a  town  unacquainted  with  its  possibili- 
ties. To  carry  out  the  same  general  aim, 
Boston-i9i5  announces  a  "civic  advance 
campaign"  to  be  held  November  10  to  21, 
by  which  it  hopes  to  increase  the  num- 
ber interested  in  the  1915  movement,  to 
gain  help  in  carrying  out  its  plans,  and 
to  make  clear  the  needs  and  opportunities 
for  practical  co-operation  in  improving 
living  conditions  and  promoting  civic 
betterment. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  the  campaign  will  be  a  dramatic 
pageant,  The  Making  of  a  Perfect  City, 
to  be  presented  on  the  evenings  of  No- 
vember 10,  ii  and  12,  and  at  two  mat- 
tinees  at  which  selected  delegates  from 
the  schools  of  Boston  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  will  be  admitted  without 
charge.  Lotta  A.  Clark  is  acting  as  di- 
rector of  the  pageant  and  John  W.  De 
Bruyn,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  Safe  and  Sane 
Fourth  celebration,  is  business  manager. 
In  the  preliminary  organization  for  the 
production  the  following  committees 
were  appointed :  Organization,  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott,  F.  Chouteau 
Brown,  Mabel  Hill,  Fannie  Fern  An- 
drews, Dr.  David  D.  Scannell,  Allen 
Lowe,  Will  C.  Eddy,  Vesper  L.  George; 
advisory,  William  Orr,  James  O.  Ly- 
ford,  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.  J.,  Mrs. 
Barrett  Wendell.  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Chap- 
man, Walter  Gilman  Page,  James  B. 
Noyes,  Solomon  Lewenberg,  Ralph  Da- 
vol. 

The  pageant  was  originally  planned  as 
a  means  of  interesting  the  youth  of 
Greater  Boston  in  the  task  of  city-build- 
ing by  enlisting  their  personal  effort  in 
a  vivid  presentation  of  its  processes.  The 
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projectors  will  seek  assistance  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  high  schools  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  and  other  young 
people  of  similar  age,  and  it  is  intended 
to  draw  participants  from  all  classes 
and  ages  in  order  to  represent  the  entire 
community.  This  event  will  be  held  in 
the  new  Boston  Arena,  which  is  specially 
adapted  for  such  a  display,  having  a 
floor  area  where  fifteen  hundred  per- 
formers can  easily  take  part  in  clear  view 
of  four  thousand  spectators. 

Aside  from  the  pageant  it  is  planned 
to  hold  meetings  throughout  Boston  and 
the  Metropolitan  District  during  one 
week.  Their  aim  will  be  to  discuss  prac- 
tical methods  of  co-operation  in  which 
every  citizen  of  Greater  Boston  can  as- 
sist. The  ablest  speakers  obtainable  on 
civic  questions  will  be  enlisted,  and  on 
the  two  Sundays  of  the  campaign  the 
churches  will  be  asked  to  utilize  their 
fields  as  they  see  fit  for  instruction  in 
good  citizenship. 

Plans  are  also  under  way  for  a  con- 
ference of  the  mayors  and  city  officials 
of  New  England  to  consider  problems  in 
municipal  administration.  This  project 
has  the  approval  of  Mayor  Fitzgerald 
and  the  assurance  of  co-operation  from 
the  departments  of  Boston's  city  govern- 
ment. Letters  have  been  sent  to  all  New 
England  mayors  inquiring  whether  they 
would  be  interested  in  such  a  conference 
and  would  accept  an  invitation  to  it.  Re- 
plies indicate  a  favorable  reception  of  the 
plan.  If  the  conference  is  held,  some  sys- 
tematic and  comprehensive  method  of  in- 
spection of  the  activities  of  Boston  de- 
partments will  be  arranged  for  the 
guests.  It  was  hoped  that  Mayor  Gaynor 
would  be  able  to  make  the  closing  ad- 
dress. Early  in  the  summer  he  was 
asked  to  assist,  and  as  at  that  time  he 
gave  encouragement  that  he  would  take 
part  in  the  conference,  it  is  expected  that 
his  recovery  may  permit  him  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  the  conference  of 
mayors,  the  New  England  Commercial 
Club  and  the  National  Vocational  Bu- 
reau will  hold  sessions  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion will  meet. 


TO  UNIFY  ARTS 
AND  FESTIVALS 

The  arts  and  festivals  committee  of 
the  New  York  Association  of  Neighbor- 
hood Workers,  Katharine  Lord,  chair- 
man, has  in  preparation  a  pamphlet  of 
suggestions  concerning  the  two  different 
branches  of  its  work  for  the  season  of 
1909-10.  Throughout  last  winter  the  com- 
mittee was  busy  compiling  a  card  cata- 
logue of  material  relating  to  festivals  and 
other  dramatic  presentations  suitable  for 
neighborhood  houses.  The  first  part  of 
the  report  will  give  suggestions  for  festal 
celebrations. 

The  second  part  of  the  pamphlet  will 
deal  with  a  proposal  for  the  adoption  by 
neighborhood  houses  of  a  unified  system 
of  handwork  classes,  that  should  be  com- 
prehensive, yet  elastic.  Such  a  scheme 
of  class  work  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  assisted  by 
practical  teachers  and  specialists  in  the 
different  handicrafts. 

It  includes  all  the  subjects  generally 
taught  in  settlements,  in  some  with  the 
definite  object  of  giving  to  children  the 
pre-vocational  training  that  all  agree 
must  eventually  be  given  in  the  afternoon 
classes  in  the  public  schools;  in  others 
only  as  occupations  to  bring  the  children 
together  and  serve  as  an  excuse  for  social 
training. 

In  the  minds  of  many  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  the  permitting  of  un- 
standardized  work  under  the  form  of 
class  work  is  not  a  distinctly  bad  influ- 
ence, and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
substitute  singing,  dancing  and  dramatics 
for  the  classes  where  handwork  has  been 
a  merely  secondary  consideration ;  and  to 
lay  stress  on  classes  for  teaching  cooking 
and  domestic  subjects.  Where  the  ob- 
ject is  the  training  of  hand  and  eye,  ac- 
curacy, thoroughness,  and  proper  atti- 
tude toward  work,  or  the  acquirement  of 
useful  skill  along  distinct  lines  leading  to 
employment  or  further  vocational  train- 
ing, it  is  felt  that  settlement  classes 
should  keep  in  the  van  of  the  great  prog- 
ress made  in  such  training  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years. 

The  present  scheme  is  the  outcome  of 
a  conference  held  in  April  at  Greenwich 
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House,  at  which  representatives  of  about 
twenty  neighborhood  houses  were  pres- 
ent. In  spite  of  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  value  and  place  of  hand- 
work classes,  there  was  a  generally 
favorable  attitude  toward  organization. 

It  was  thought  by  the  committee  that 
the  voluntary  adoption  of  a  unified  sys- 
tem by  the  different  neighborhood  houses, 
with  a  series  of  conferences  to  discuss 
practical  problems  as  they  arise,  would 
prove  of  great  benefit  in  setting  a  stand- 
ard as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
to  be  accomplished,  in  furnishing  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  the  use  of  volunteer 
teachers,  and  in  more  clearly  defining 
the  aim  of  each  class  and  of  the  relation 
of  these  classes  to  the  other  activities 
of  the  child. 

A  number  of  settlement  and  class  lead- 
ers have  already  expressed  their  desire 
to  try  the  unified  system,  which,  it  should 
be  understood,  is  to  be  adopted  with  all 
necessary  modifications  by  each,  and  the 
committee  will  be  glad  to  have  the  names 
of  other  groups  that  wish  to  try  the  plan 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  printed  in 
full  and  distributed  before  the  winter  be- 
gins. A  series  of  conferences  will  be 
arranged  for  next  season. 

COLLEGE  COURSE 
IN      CITIZENSHIP 

A  course  in  citizenship  has  been  found- 
ed recently  in  Rochester  University,  with 
Howard  T.  Mosher,  a  practicing  lawyer 
and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county 
committee  as  lecturer. 

Sometime  ago  in  an  address  given  be- 
fore the  Alpha  Chi  Club,  Prof.  Charles 
Wright  Dodge  strongly  advised  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  course  in  the  uni- 
versity, expressing  the  belief  that  the 
American  college  will  never  justify  its 
position  until  it  really  trains  for  citizen- 
ship. He  deplored  the  solid  foundation 
for  recent  criticisms  of  our  American 
colleges  on  the  ground  that  they  often 
do  not  provide  sound  scholarship,  prepare 
for  practical  life  nor  give  the  training 
necessary  to  fit  men,  in  the  words  of  Pro- 


fessor Lowell,  "to  live  in  contact  with 
their  fellow  men." 

The  very  practical  course  in  citizen- 
ship outlined  by  Professor  Dodge  would 
cover  the  history  of  Rochester,  its  social 
composition,  its  industries,  homes,  streets, 
transportation  facilities,  education,  re- 
ligious and  penal  institutions,  charities, 
city  government,  health,  relations  between 
classes,  wages  and  cost  of  living,  saloons, 
public  recreation  and  social  centers,  civic 
improvement  and  relation  of  the  city  to 
its  environment — the  whole  constituting 
a  birdseye  view  of  the  city's  social  re- 
sources and  needs. 


CIVIC  HYGIENE1 

LILIAN  V.  ROBINSON 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  making  plain 
the  practical  results  of  politics — the  con- 
nection between  graft  on  one  hand  and 
neglected  streets,  poor  schools  and  dirty 
milk  on  the  other — that  a  course  in  civic 
hygiene  (so  called  for  want  of  a  better 
name)  was  planned  for  children  of  a 
great  congested  quarter — the  South  End 
of  Boston. 

In  the  Hawthorne  Club  playground, 
where  children  congregate  from  morning 
to  night  through  the  summer  days,  a  little 
group  of  picked  children  first  worked 
out  the  course  in  civic  hygiene  with  their 
superintendent.  No  child  worked  under 
compulsion  for  all  summer  class  work  is 
voluntary.  The  autumn  brought  surpris- 
ingly good  results  and  a  second  group  of 
older  Hawthorne  Club  girls  (average  age 
sixteen)  developed  the  course  during 
winter  evenings — working  out  questions 
from  it  for  any  other  Boston  children 
who  wished  to  try  to  answer  them. 

It  was  stimulating  to  see  the  interest 
among  the  children,  their  eagerness  to 
listen  to  anything  that  might  be  said  on 
the  subject.  Their  comments  and  sug- 
gestions in  framing  the  questions  threw 
light  on  much  that  escapes  the  social 
worker,  observant  and  sympathetic 
though  he  may  be. 

1  When  this  paper  was  written  the  Massachu- 
setts law  forbidding  the  use  of  common  drinking 
cups  had  not  passed. 
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Four  hundred  circulars  like  the  one 
following  were  distributed  among  the 
settlement  houses,  churches  and  schools : 

THE   HAWTHORNE   CLUB 

OFFERS 

A   PRIZE  OF  TEN  DOLLARS 
For  the  Best  Answers  to  the  Following  Ques- 
tions on  Civic  Hygiene. 

1.  Tell  how  an  individual  who  does  his  best 
to  obey  the  laws  of  health  may  find  it  impos- 
sible: 

(a)  In  regard  to   fresh  air. 

(b)  In   regard  to  cleanliness. 

(c)  In  regard  to  pure  food    (and  milk). 

(d)  In  regard  to  proper  rest. 

2.  Is  the  individual  who  follows  the  rules  of 
personal  hygiene  independent  of  civic  hygiene? 

3.  Mention  ten  or  more  things  which  ought 
to  be   in   every  well-equipped   schoolhouse. 

4.  Give  some  of  the  results  of  dirty  and  un- 
watered  streets  (if  possible,  instances  in  your 
own    experience)  ;    of    badly-lighted    and     ill- 
ventilated  schools ;  of  congestion ;  of  a  school 
or  home  where  the  noise  of  the  elevated  or 
steam  cars  is  loud  and  frequent. 

5.  Is  there  danger  (and  why)  in  the  use  of 
the  common    drinking  cup  in   school  or  else- 
where?    Tell  what  state  has  lately  passed  a 
law    forbidding   its   use.      Also   tell   the   evils 
which  follow  dirty  and  ill-ventilated  factories 
and   shops,   places   of   amusement,   and   street 
cars. 

6.  Is  there  any  connection  between  politics 
and  civic  hygiene  (or  the  lack  of  it)  ? 

7.  When   the    Boston    Finance     Commission 
made  its  investigation,  did  it  find  that  the  fol- 
lowing city  departments  had  wasted  the  city's 
money  either  through  corruption  or  careless- 
ness :    the    Street     Department,     the    School- 
house  Commission,  the  Board  of  Health? 

8.  What  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  a  recur- 
rence of  these  evils  in  the  future? 

9.  What  is  the  object  of  the  1915  Commit- 
tee,  and   how   is   it   trying   to    accomplish   its 
purpose  ? 

10.  Is  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  try  to 
correct   all    the    evils    we     have    considered, 
whether  he  suffers  personally  or  not? 

The  head  master  of  the  Franklin  Gram- 
mar School  allowed  his  two  upper  grades 
to  compete,  giving  them  time  during 
school  hours  to  answer  the  questions. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  best 
and  largest  number  of  answers  came 
from  Franklin  School  children  and  that 
one  of  them  won  the  prize.  Among  all 
the  papers  sent  in — between  one  and  two 
hundred — there  were  very  few  poor  ones 
and  ten  were  of  such  a  high  order  of 
excellence  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  choose  the  best  among  them.  The 
judges  were  Rev.  M.  J.  Scanlan  of 
Holy  Cross  Cathedral,  John  D.  Adams  of 


Lincoln  House,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Grant 
of  the  Hawthorne  Club.  The  prize  pa- 
per follows : 

CIVIC  HYGIENE. 

Elizabeth  Lenox;  fourteen  years  old;  Franklin 
School. 

I.  (a)  An  individual  who  does  his  best  to 
obey  the  laws  of  health  in  regard  to  fresh 
air  may  find  it  impossible  because  of  his  occu- 
pation. He  may  work  in  a  factory  or  shop 
where  dust  and  smoke  blow  in  and  where  the 
lint  and  fiber  of  clothing  or  the  fumes  from 
dye  may  cause  disease.  Many  persons  sleep 
in  rooms  opening  on  air  shafts  and  where  it 
is  impossible  to  get  pure  air.  Also  a  person 
may  live  in  a  house  with  only  a  narrow,  filthy 
alley  between  it  and  the  next  house.  It  is 
then  impossible  for  the  fresh  air  to  enter  the 
windows.  In  many  houses  there  are  rooms 
with  no  windows.  The  pure  fresh  air  is  never 
able  to  reach  the  rooms. 

(b)  If  the  plumbing  is  poor  the  water  leaks 
from  the  bowl  and  sink  drains  and  this  causes 
the  wood  to  rot.      Very  often  the  pipe  leaks 
in  the  cellar  and  this  becomes  unhealthful  be- 
cause of  the  dampness.      The  dust  from  the 
dirty  streets  often  blows  in  the  windows. 

(c)  In  regard  to  pure  food  he  may  find  it 
impossible  because  of  dirty  stores,  where  there 
are  flies,  dogs  and  cats.     When  the  food  is  not 
kept  covered  it  is  handled  and  germs  get  on 
it.      Milk  is  often  adulterated,  and  butter  and 
preserves    are    often    colored.      Foreign    sub- 
jects are  often  added  to  breakfast  foods  and 
ketchup. 

(d)  In  regard  to  proper  rest  it  may  not  be 
possible,    because    of   the   occupation.     If   the 
person  works  at  night  he  may  not  be  able  to 
sleep  (in  the  day)  because  of  the  traffic  in  the 
street.     Also  girls  who  are  doing  extra  work 
out  of  school  hours  may  find  that  they  cannot 
sleep,  because  the  strain  of  having  to  do  school 
work  and  other  work  is  too  much  for  their 
brain. 

2.  The  individual  who  does  his  best  to  fol- 
low  the  rules  of  personal   hyeiene   is   not   in 
any  way  independent  of  civic  hygiene.     Every 
person  in  the  city  has  a  part  to  do  towards 
keeping  the   city  clean.     He  may  do  this  by 
keeping  the  street  in  front  of  his  house  clean, 
by   keeping   the   yard   clean  and   also   by   not 
spitting  on  the  street.     He  may  also  help  by 
not   throwing  refuse   from   the   windows   and 
by  not  putting  any  food  or  debris  on  the  fire- 
escapes. 

3.  Ten   things   which  ought  to   be   in   every 
well-equipped  schoolhouse  are:   (i)  good  ven- 
tilation;   (2)    large,   clean   yards;    (3)    proper 
drainage;  (4)  adjustable  seats  and  desks;  (5) 
individual    drinking   cups;    (6)    proper    light; 
(7)   clean  blackboards;   (8)   fire  escapes;    (9) 
normal   temperature;    (10)    pure  water. 

4.  (i)    If    streets   are   dirty  arid   unwatered 
dust    is    breathed    in,     thus     carrying    disease 
perms.     (2)  If  a  school  is  badly  ventilated  no 
fresh   air  enters.     The  pupils  keep  breathing 
the  same  air  and  become  listless.     When  the 
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rooms  are  badly  lighted  the  eyes  are  strained 
and  this  causes  headaches.  (3)  In  a  crowded 
quarter  there  is  not  apt  to  be  a  yard  where 
children  can  play.  (4)  The  noise  of  the  ele- 
vated or  steam  cars  is  very  irritating  to  the 
nerves  and  it  disturbs  recitations. 

5.  (i)   There  is  a  great  danger  in  the  com- 
mon  drinking  cup.     If  a  person  has  trouble 
with  the  throat  or  lungs  or  has  a  cold   sore 
and  drinks  from  a  common  drinking  cup  the 
next   person    who   drinks   is    likely    to    catch 
germs.      (2)    Kansas  has  lately  passed  a  law 
forbidding   the  use   of   the  common   drinking 
cup.      (3)    People  who  work  in   ill  ventilated 
factories  and  shops,  or  go  to  work  in  damp 
places  cannot  do  as  much  work  as  those  who 
have   good   conditions.      They   are   constantly 
breathing  germs   into   their  lungs.     In   places 
of  amusement  where  floors  and  seats  are  dirty 
the  air  is  bad  and  so  people  who  go  there  catch 
diseases. 

6.  Unfortunately  there   is   a   connection   be- 
tween civic  hygiene  and   politics.     Sometimes 
the  Board  of  Health  is  influenced  and  various 
other  officers  of  the  city  who  are  supposed  to 
inspect  sanitary  conditions. 

7.  When    the    Boston    Finance    Commission 
made  its  investigation  it  found  that  the  Street 
Department  had   wasted  the   city's  money  by 
putting  poor  material  in  the  streets  and  caus- 
ing needless  work  to  be  done.     The  School- 
house  Commission  had  put  cheap  material  in 
the    buildings    and    had    employed    men    who 
were    not    skilful    workmen.      The    Board    of 
Health  was  found  not  to  inspect  dirty  yards 
and  houses. 

8.  The  best  way  to  avoid  these  evils  in  the 
future   is   for  each   citizen  to  elect   for  office 
those  persons  who  would  be  likely  to  work  for 
the  interests  of  the  people.     Also  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  demand  proper 
conditions. 

g.  The  object  of  the  "1915"  Commission  is 
to  make  Boston  a  cleaner,  larger,  and  more  in- 
teresting city.  It  is  trying  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  by  endeavoring  to  make  each  indi- 
vidual realize  that  he  can  help  to  do  it. 

10.  Tt  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  try 
to  correct  all  these  evils  whether  he  suffers 
personally  or  not,  for  every  one  in  Boston 
should  endeavor  to  do  all  he  can  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  people. 


THREE  BOOKS  ON  EDU- 
CATION 

Reviewed  by  OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

Social  Development  and  Education1  is 
the  title  under  which  appears,  in  a  gen- 
erous volume  of  550  pages,  a  more  com- 
plete and  readable  analysis  than  I  have 

'Social  Development  and  Education.  Bv  M.  V. 
O'Shea.  Flonchton  Mifflin  Comnnny,  Boston  nnd 
New  York.  1000.  Pp.  5fil.  By  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York,  $2.14. 


seen  elsewhere  of  the  typical  attitudes 
which  children  tend  to  assume  in  rela- 
tion to  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  their 
development.  The  purpose  of  the  ob- 
servations in  Part  I,  The  Genesis  and 
Developmental  Course  of  Typical  Social 
Attitudes,  is  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  child  acts  of  his  own  initiative  and 
wherein  he  is  affected  by  the  forces  of 
environment.  Professor  O'Shea  traces 
child  life  "along  several  routes  which 
lead  to  efficiency  in  social  adaptation" 
under  chapters  entitled  Sociability,  Com- 
munication, Duty,  Justice,  Respect,  Do- 
cility, Resentment,  and  Aggression.  In- 
teresting examples,  culled  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  aid  in  presenting  the  develop- 
ment of  these  concepts  in  children,  and 
his  observations  are  summarized  in  a 
chapter  on  Social  Types,  in  which  it  is 
maintained  that  "children  from  the  sec- 
ond birthday  on  differ  in  the  readiness 
and  completeness  with  which  they  adjust 
themselves  to  their  comrades,  to  the  peo- 
ple in  authority  over  them,"  etc.  He 
shows,  however,  that  frequently  children 
change  radically  from  one  to  another 
type :  "It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  head- 
strong child  to  become  docile  and  even 
meek  in  youth." 

Only  free  quotation  from  every  chap- 
ter in  Part  II  could  do  justice  to  the  com- 
prehensive and  lucid  treatment  of  Social 
Education.  As  this  is  impossible  one  or 
two  examples  may  illustrate.  Answering 
those  who  fear  we  are  becoming  too  ma- 
terialistic in  education,  Professor  O'Shea 
says :  "We  must  press  forward  without 
ceasing  until  every  industrial  activity 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  nation  shall  be 
treated  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the 
method  of  modern  science,  and  until  it 
shall  be  deemed  as  worthy  and  ennobling 
in  every  way  to  study  agriculture  or  do- 
mestic science  as  to  study  Greek,  or  lit- 
erature, or  algebra."  He  discusses  one 
serious  defect  in  the  ordinary  school 
method  which  has  been  ably  criticized  by 
Professor  Dewey  in  his  School  and  So- 
ciety, the  ideal  of  social  isolation  still 
prevailing  in  many  schools,  according  to 
which  "each  pupil  is  expected  to  prepare 
his  lessons  by  his  own  efforts  and  recite 
without  co-operation  with  his  fellows,  ex- 
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cept  as  they  may  criticize  him  for  his 
weakness  in  respect  to  technical  execu- 
tion." This  extreme  individualistic  treat- 
ment is  doubtless  disappearing  under  the 
skillful  surgery  of  these  modern  educa- 
tional experts. 

Upon  the  teacher  is  laid  the  responsi- 
bility of  truly  correlating  elementary  edu- 
cation with  the  facts  and  obligations  of 
life.  If  this  is  done  only  formally,  it  is 
worse  than  useless,  because  pupils  be- 
come blase  and  produce  the  familiar  type 
of  high  school  or  college  prig,  who  thinks 
he  confers  a  favor  upon  society  by  devot- 
ing himself  to  education.  Let  the  pupil, 
even  the  one  who  sacrifices  for  an  educa- 
tion, learn  that  after  all  the  most  of 
his  opportunity  is  due  to  others,  that  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  nameless  multitude  of 
toilers  he  is  privileged  to  stand,  and  he 
may  develop  a  genuine  democracy  of  ap- 
preciation which  will  bear  fruits  of  social 
peace  in  later  years.  The  lesson  must  be 
drawn,  without  artificiality  or  assumed 
virtue,  by  skilful  suggestion  and  from 
concrete  example,  that  no  man  can  live  to 
himself,  but  that  for  practically  all  we 
enjoy  in  life  we  are  dependent  upon  those 
about  us. 

Perhaps  the  chapters  on  The  Crucial 
Period  and  Co-operation  in  Group  Edu- 
cation would  be  most  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  but  as  to  the  parent, 
teacher,  social  worker,  or  other  serious 
student,  it  is  difficult  to  particularize  upon 
which  page  they  will  dwell  longest,  or 
with  greatest  profit.  The  last  quarter  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  a  suggestive  bibli- 
ography, exercises,  and  an  admirable  in- 
dex, which,  together  with  the  marginal 
notes  and  chapter  summaries,  render  the 
book  unusually  convenient  for  reference. 

Mental  Discipline  and  Educational 
Values1  briefly  outlines  a  scientific  basis 
for  the  newer  ideas  in  education.  The 
author  takes  the  view  which  daily  grows 
in  favor  among  educators,  that  "the  doc- 
trine of  formal  discipline  is  false"  and 
unfavorably  affects  educational  aims,  cur- 
ricula, and  methods.  But  the  purpose 
of  the  volume  is  to  show  definitely  how 

'Montnl  Discipline  and  Educational  Values.  By 
W.  II.  Hock.  John  Lane  Company,  New  York, 
inof).  Pp.  147.  By  mall  of  THE'  SURVEY.  105 

K:i-;t   'J-M  street.  New  York,  $1.10. 


this  is  so  and  to  take  the  next  essential 
step,  namely,  "establish  a  standard  for 
the  disciplinary  value  of  studies  and  then 
apply  that  standard  to  the  different  ele- 
ments in  the  curriculum."  It  is  well 
that  the  subject  is  taken  with  a  firm  hand, 
for  the  old  theory  of  "formal  discipline" 
is  deep  rooted  and  the  protestants  against 
it  have  lacked  a  creditable  body  of  scien- 
tific evidence  to  back  their  protests. 

Professor  Heck  maintains  the  position, 
I  believe  successfully,  that  there  is  more 
educational  value  in  the  study  of  special 
subjects  that  have  interest  or  use  in  them- 
selves, than  in  the  performance  of  mental 
gymnastics  upon  meaningless  forms  or 
useless  aggregations  of  ideas.  One  rea- 
son for  the  decline  of  formal  discipline 
in  the  public  schools  is  that  "the  doctrine 
of  democracy  in  education  and  the  doc- 
trine of  formal  discipline  cannot  be  well 
harmonized."  People  of  limited  means 
will  not  tolerate  indirect  and  wasteful  in- 
effectiveness in  the  training  of  children 
who  must  soon  rely  on  themselves  for  a 
livelihood. 

In  defending  his  utilitarian  standard, 
the  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  a  narrow,  materialistic  utilitarian- 
ism, but  "stands  for  the  test  of  usefulness 
to  the  whole  person  in  relation  to  the 
whole  environment"  and  emphasizes  the 
ethical,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  ideals. 
To  study  subjects  wholly  unrelated  to 
life  produces  that  pitiful  object,  the 
youth  who  goes  from  school  into  a  world 
whose  ideals  and  processes  are  unknown. 
Yet  he  is  put  to  it  without  a  weapon  to 
fight  a  battle,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
as  mysterious  as  the  enemies  against 
which  he  is  pitted.  "It  is  only  in  so  far 
as  these  two  environments  are  similar 
that  the  child  lives  in  school  a  life  that 
has  functional  value  outside."  But  prob- 
ably the  chief  indictment  against  formal 
discipline  is  its  effect  upon  teaching  itself. 
"The  ignorance  of  teachers  regarding  the 
environmental  relations  and  values  of 
school  studies"  is  probably  the  weakest 
point  in  our  educational  method. 

The  volume  closes  with  two  highly  sug- 
gestive chapters  on  Elementary  Curricu- 
lum and  Secondary  Curriculum,  and 
leads  directly  into  the  third  volume  under 
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review,  Education  for  Efficiency,1  which 
I  unhesitatingly  place  first  in  suggestive- 
ness  among  books  dealing  with  problems 
of  special  and  technical  training. 

Professor  Davenport  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  education  has  become  prac- 
tically universal  so  far  as  individuals  are 
concerned,  but  not  as  to  the  interests  rep- 
resented in  courses  of  study.  He  makes 
a  vigorous  plea  for  technical  training  for 
"not  only  the  exceptional  five  per  cent, 
but  the  ninety-five  per  cent  of  common 
men  as  well,"  on  the  ground  that  "the 
kind  of  education  which  fits  for  industry 
not  only  returns  educated  men  to  indus- 
trial life,  but  also  and  inevitably  develops 
the  industries  to  a  level  that  is  unattain- 
able except  through  education." 

His  important  contribution  to  this  sub- 
ject is,  to  my  mind,  however,  in  his  de- 
mand for  a  broad  culture  for  all  people 
regardless  of  what  vocation  they  intend 
to  enter,  instead  of  attempting  to  cramp 
children  within  the  limits  of  specific  tech- 
nical institutions  and  thus  predetermin- 
ing their  future.  He  looks  upon  the  sec- 
ondary school  as  the  greatest  potential 
bulwark  of  democracy  and  deplores  the 
tendency  to  take  from  it  its  chief  raison 
d'etre  by  lopping  off  its  most  fruitful 
branches  and  planting  them  in  separate 
trade  institutions.  In  defense  of  the  pub- 
lic school  as  the  proper  home  of  educa- 
tion, which  shall  be  practically  universal 
in  scope,  he  urges  that  culture  and  voca- 
tion cannot  be  divorced  without  serious 
injury  to  both;  that  the  prospective 
preacher,  carpenter,  lawyer  and  black- 
smith will  all  be  better  men  if  trained 
side  by  side  as  boys  ("Every  man  ought 
to  be  educated  in  an  atmosphere  not 
especially  prepared  for  him  and  his  own 
kind,  but  in  an  atmosphere  and  an 
environment  much  broader  than  his  own 
interests")  ;  and  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  democratic  civilization,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  preserve  such  educa- 
tional policies  as  "shall  prevent  social 
cleavage  along  vocational  lines": 

The  modern  liiuli  school  is  not  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  old-time  academy,  and  its 

'Education  for  Efficiency.  By  Eugene  Daven- 
port. D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Bos-ton,  1000. 
Pp  .184.  By  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  Bast  22d 
street.  Xe\v  York,  $1.08. 


primary  function  is  not  to  fit  for  college. 
It  is  a  new  institution,  and  its  function  is 
to  educate  its  natural  -and  local  constituency 
for  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  as  thoroughly  a 
public  institution  as  is  the  state  university, 
and  it  should  serve  its  community  in  the 
same  way  and  with  the  same  spirit  that  the 
university  serves  the  larger  and  more  com- 
plex unit. 

The  gain  in  directness  and  simplicity 
from  separate  technical  schools  is  grant- 
ed, but  the  contention  is  made  that  what 
they  achieve  is  "industrial  training  rather 
than  industrial  education — the  training 
of  the  operative  rather  than  the  education 
of  the  citizen."  Educational  opportuni- 
ties in  public  schools  should  be  so  uni- 
fied that  no  man  should  be  "obliged  to 
choose  between  an  education  without  a 
vocation  and  a  vocation  without  an  edu- 
cation." 

The  second  part  of  the  book  convinc- 
ingly shows  how  agriculture  can  make 
its  way  into  existing  schools  without  det- 
riment to  other  courses,  but  vastly  to 
their  advantage;  and  if  agriculture,  why 
not  every  other  branch  of  useful  science 
and  art?  I  must  confess  to  so  enthusi- 
astic agreement  with  the  thesis  of  the 
author,  and  such  admiration  for  the  abil- 
ity with  which  he  defends  it,  as  to  be  un- 
fitted for  a  severely  critical  analysis  of 
his  brief. 

Not  only  is  the  efficiency  of  our  citizen- 
ship involved  in  the  development  of  sys- 
tems of  industrial  training,  but  the  des- 
tiny of  our  democracy  is  involved  in  the 
kind  we  decide  to  give.  We  may  either 
incorporate  within  the  public  school  all 
the  varied  interests  of  a  highly  organized 
and  yet  democratic  civilization,  or  we 
may  effect  a  separation  by  vocational 
lines  and  thus  throw  away  the  most  im- 
portant agency  for  the  perfect  unifica- 
tion of  our  national  life,  and  instead  set 
up  barriers  of  caste  which  have  been  the 
curse  of  older  civilizations.  Greater  than 
our  need  of  special  classes  of  industrial 
experts  able  to  do  our  work  efficiently,  is 
our  need  of  an  industrial  society  in  which 
the  child  of  the  rich  and  the  child  of  the 
poor  shall  alike,  at  a  suitable  age  and 
under  inspiring  conditions,  learn  the 
value  of  material  things  in  the  terms  of 
honest  sweat  and  intelligent  labor. 
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THE    SERVANT    OF    HU- 
MANITY1 

Reviewed  by  WINIFRED  HOLT2 

Thirty-two  years  have  passed  since  the 
death  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  but. to- 
day there  are  few  biographies  that  are 
as  interesting  as  this  collection'  of  his 
journals  and  letters  edited  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Laura  E.  Richards.  It  is  an  inspir- 
ing record  of  a  long  life  of  tireless  de- 
votion to  social  service,  which  shows  that 
Dr.  Howe  still  points  the  way  to  progress 
and  to  a  saner  philanthropy  which  we 
have  still  to  realize. 

After  having  graduated  from  Har- 
vard and  secured  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Brown,  moved  by  his  passion  for  free- 
dom and  the  heroic  example  of  Byron, 
he  joined  the  Greek  revolutionists,  serv- 
ing as  common  soldier  for  six  years,  and 
caring  for  the  wounded  on  the  battle- 
field. Returning  to  America,  he  gath- 
ered food  and  funds  for  those  Greeks 
who  had  been  left  homeless  and  starv- 
ing by  the  war.  He  brought  them  com- 
fort and  taught  them  self-support  in  a 
masterly  fashion,  prophetic  of  his  power 
for  changing  the  outlook  here  of  our 
own  handicapped,  neglected,  and  en- 
slaved. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  he  started  to  or- 
ganize in  Boston  work  for  the  blind.  He 
became  their  pathfinder  and  blazed  the 
way  for  them  to  self-respect  and  self- 
help.  He  did  the  same  service  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  feeble-minded,  the 
insane  and  vicious,  slaves  and  prisoners. 
This  great  pioneer  had  so  keen  a  sight 
that  we  are  still  following  the  road  which 
he  pointed  out,  and  have  not  yet  touched 
his  ideal  or  caught  up  with  his  prophetic 
vision.  Much  of  the  best  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  system  of  charities  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  him. 

"In  Greece,"  writes  Edward  E.  Allen, 
his  present  successor  in  work  for  the 
blind,  "he  first  met  one  who  was  to  be 
with  him  a  pioneer  in  the  work  for  the 
blind,  Dr.  John  Dennison  Russ,  who  had 

'The  Journals  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Orldley 
Howe,  "The  Servant  of  Humanity."  Edited  by 
Laura  E.  Richards.  Boston,  Dana  Estes  &  Com- 
pany. 1009.  Pp.  611.  By  mall  of  Tin:  SritvKV. 
105  East  22d  street.  New  York,  postpaid,  $3.25. 

1  This  paper  was  taken  In  shorthand  and  type- 
written by  blind  stenographers. 


come  out  with  a  supply  ship  sent  from 
America.  On  Dr.  Russ's  return  home, 
he  helped  found  the  New  York  City  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  teaching  its  first 
pupils  and  raising  money  for  its  first 
building  which  was  practically  on  the 
site  of  the  present  institution."  The 
New  York  School  for  the  Blind  opened 
a  few  months  before  the  institution  in 
Boston,  which  began  operations  in  1832, 
Dr.  Howe  having  laid  the  foundations 
there  for  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  he  remained  the  super- 
intendent for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Dr.  Howe  and  Dr.  Rnss  each  discov- 
ered neglected  and  uneducated  blind 
children  whom  they  took  to  their  homes 
and  taught  at  their  own  expense.  They 
raised  money  as  best  they  could,  by  ex- 
hibiting their  pupils  and  interesting  peo- 
ple in  their  abilities.  In  an  address  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Howe  in  1853,  alluding  to 
the  beginning  of  his  work,  he  said : 

There  was  not  then  upon  this  continent  a 
teacher  of  the  blind  or  any  blind  person  who 
had  been  taught  by  one.  I  had  but  Tin  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  European  schools, 
and  supposed  therefore  that  I  should  gain 
time  and  start  with  greater  chance  of  success, 
in  what  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  visionary 
enterprise,  by  going  to  Europe  for  teachers 
and  for  actual  knowledge  of  all  that  had  been 
done  there.  I  went,  therefore,  saw  what 
little  there  was  to  be  seen  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  soon  returned,  bringing  a  teacher 
of  the  intellectual  branches  from  France  and 
of  the  mechanical  branches  from  Scotland. 
Meantime  my  old  friend  and  companion.  Dr. 
Russ,  had  been  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
noble  institution  in  which  we  are  now  as- 
sembled, and  Mr.  Friedlander  had  come  from 
Europe,  and  been  urging  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  skill  in  his  art  of  teaching  the 
blind,  which  he  had  so  successfully  practiced 
in  Germany. 

There  were  no  books  for  the  blind  in 
this  country,  and  Dr.  Howe  labored  in 
Boston  over  printing  for  them,  until  he 
evolved  the  Howe  or  Boston  Line  Print. 
He  succeeded  in  raising  funds  for  and 
in  printing  the  entire  Bible  in  Boston 
Line  Type.  But  this  print  has  been 
practically  superseded  by  the  so-called 
Improved  Braille,  which  is  now  in  use  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  as 
well  as  the  New  York  public  schools. 
This  fact  does  not,  however,  in  the  least 
diminish  the  reverence  in  which  the  older 
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systems  should  be  held  or  the  gratitude 
which  the  present  generation  of  blind 
owe  to, the  American  pioneers  for  their 
zeal  and  inventiveness. 

Dr.  Howe  wrote  exhaustively  about 
the  blind,  advising  parents  of  blind  chil- 
dren, and  instructing  the  public  in  gen- 
eral in  the  capacities  of  the  blind,  which 
in  his  time  were  not  even  suspected  by 
those  who  were  considered  experts.  His 
reports  are  at  this  moment  not  only  in- 
teresting reading,  but  give  many  points 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  which  are 
still  of  the  greatest  value,  and  which  if 
generally  acted  upon  would  lessen  the 
number  of  blind  economic  drags  that  oth- 
er systems  produce,  and  turn  latent  abil- 
ities into  important  assets. 

The  methods  of  treating  defective 
classes,  which  we  are  laboring  for  now, 
were  suggested  by  Dr.  Howe  long  ago. 
Not  until  this  year  have  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  admitted  the  blind, 
but  in  1874  Dr.  Howe  wrote : 

^  I  have  had  satisfactory  proof  of  the  prac- 
ticability and  usefulness  of  sending  blind 
children  to  the  common  schools.  I  availed 
myself  of  an  opportunity  of  sending  selected 
pupils  to  a  neighoring  school,  and  with  good 
results.  I  trust  that  others,  with  more  zeal 
and  vigor  than  I  have  left,  will  put  this  into 
practice,  until  it  shall  be  the  custom  to  send 
to  the  common  school  such  blind  children  as 
do  not  need  the  special  attention  and  in- 
struction calculated  to  meet  their  wants.  The 
practice  of  training  and  teaching  a  consider- 
able portion  of  blind  and  mute  children  in 
the  common  schools  is  to  be  one  of  the  im- 
provements of  the  future.  It  will  hardly 
come  in  my  day;  but  I  see  it  plainly  with  the 
eyes  of  faith,  and  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of 
its  fulfilment. 

He  felt  keenly  the  disadvantage  of 
large  institutional  buildings: 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject  the 
more  I  see  objections  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice to  asylums.  What  right  have  we  to  pack 
off  the  poor,  the  old.  the  blind  into  asylums? 
They  are  of  us,  our  brothers  and  sisters — 
they  belong  in  families;  they  are  deprived 
of  the  dearest  relations  of  life  in  being  put 
away  in  masses  in  asylums.  Asylums  gen- 
erally are  the  offspring  of  a  low  order  of 
feeling;  their  chief  recommendation  often 
is  that  they  do  cheaply  what  we  ought  to 
think  only  of  doing  well. 

When  the  Perkins  Institute  moves  to 
a  new  site  in  the  country  with  beautiful 
grounds  suitable  for  athletics  and  water 


sports,  and  becomes  perhaps  the  model 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  world,  it  will 
be  constructed  on  the  cottage  plan,  which 
Dr.  Howe  had  originated  in  his  cottage 
homes  for  blind  girls,  still  in  use, — a 
testimony  to  his  wisdom  in  having  started 
so  long  ago  what  is  recognized  today  as 
the  best  method  of  housing  blind  chil- 
dren who  need  institutional  care. 

Dr.  Howe  felt  the  importance  of  plac- 
ing on  parents  and  guardians  as  much  as 
possible  the  duty  and  responsibility  for 
their  blind  children  and  the  need  of  keep- 
ing them  in  touch  with  their  homes.  He 
also  realized  strongly  the  responsibility 
of  the  school  for  its  former  pupil  and 
his  after-care.  He  made  provision  for 
the  blind  graduate  not  capable  of  self- 
support,  and  foreshadowed  what  is  often 
now  called  the  "new  movement"  for  the 
industrial  employment  of  the  adult  blind. 
The  Perkins  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
testifies  in  our  own  time  not  only  to  Dr. 
Howe's  interest  in  old  dependent  ex-pu- 
pils, but  to  his  recognition  of  the  needs 
of  that  large  class  of  the  blind,  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  number,  who  lose 
their  sight  after  the  school  age. 

In  emancipating  Laura  Bridgeman 
from  her  deaf  and  blind  bondage,  and 
educating  her  to  be  a  happy  and  useful 
person,  Dr.  Howe  accomplished  what 
was  in  his  day  a  miracle,  and  his  genius 
has  opened  the  way  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  throughout  the  world.  With  his 
poetic  imagination  and  constructive  in- 
genuity, his  faith  divined  the  soul  in  the 
dumb,  blind,  and  inexpressive  child.  He 
labored  alone  to  free  her,  performing 
what  the  greatest  scientists  of  his  day 
had  said  was  impossible,  and  brought  to 
the  light  the  immured  intelligence,  so 
that  Laura  Bridgeman,  speaking,  think- 
ing, working,  reading  and  writing,  bore 
undying  testimony  to  her  great  emanci- 
pator, whose  faith  still  speaks  today 
through  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of 
Helen  Keller. 

Despite  his  dislike  for  public  speaking, 
Dr.  Howe  did  much  of  it  in  behalf  of  the 
various  works  he  championed.  Colonel 
Higginson  says  that  he  had  a  "peculiarly 
direct  and  thrilling  sort  of  eloquence, 
and  a  style  of  singular  condensation  and 
power,  abrupt,  almost  impetuous,  like  a 
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sword  with  no  ornaments  but  the  dents 
upon  the  blade."  He  addressed  seven- 
teen legislatures,  often  giving  exhibitions 
with  his  pupils  before  them  in  order  to 
prove  the  practicability  of  the  education 
of  the  blind,  and  was  thus  instrumental 
in  starting  many  schools. 

His  next  step  was  to  free  the  feeble- 
minded from  their  degraded  and  helpless 
state,  and  as  he  had  done  with  the  blind, 
he  took  the  imbeciles  into  his  own  home, 
and  taught  them,  and  later,  having  proved 
their  case,  made  the  state  take  up  his 
work  and  himself  remained  until  his 
death  the  superintendent  of  the  first 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  in  this  coun- 
try. 

With  Horace  Mann  he  took  up  the 
oral  teaching  of  the  deaf,  and  his  meth- 
ods for  instructing  them  are  now  recog- 
nized as  the  best  for  our  times.  He  la- 
bored with  Dorothy  Dix  for  the  insane. 
He  took  to  his  home  the  fugitive  slaves 
and  wrorked  tirelessly  for  their  freedom, 
as  he  had  for  that  of  the  blind  and  the 
idiots.  He  founded  the  first  Board  of 
State  Charities  in  this  country  and  be- 
came its  chairman.  In  one  of  the  first 
reports,  which  he  wrote,  he  says  that 
"to  doubt  the  capacity  of  humanity  is  to 
blaspheme  God." 

No  notice  of  this  great  personality 
would  be  in  any  sense  complete  without 
allusion  to  Dr.  Howe's  extraordinary 
quickness  of  thought  and  action.  De- 
spite his  deep  earnestness,  his  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  flamelike  agility  contrast- 
ed strongly  with  the  general  impression 
of  the  reformer  of  his  time.  His  sense 
of  fun  and  perception  of  the  ridiculous 
helped  to  span  many  dangerous  situa- 
tions which  would  otherwise  have  been 
impassable.  He  spoke  of  obstacles  as 
"things  to  be  overcome."  His  capacity 
for  friendship  was  intense  and  reverent. 
In  his  letters  to  his  intimate?  he  discusses 
the  vital  interests  of  his  life,  and  a  spirit 
of  gayety  sometimes  flashes  across  the 
pages,  leaving  a  feeling  of  surprise  at 
the  intense  modernness  and  merriment 
of  this  reformer,  whose  heart  was  always 
touched  so  deeply  by  injustice  and  sor- 
row. In  writing  to  his  friend  Charles 
Sumner  he  says:  "You  ...  do  great 
good  and  that  only  is  worth  living  for, 


to  do  good  to  others.  We  battered  hulks 
are  not  worth  caring  for  as  hulks."  Then 
again : 

I  believe  business  and  active  business  need 
never  interfere  with  love.  Fill  each  day  as 
full  as  you  may  with  employments ;  still  it  is 
like  a  cup  filled  with  pearls,  you  may  pour 
in  the  golden  sand  of  love  and  make  it  per- 
vade every  part.  Work  on  then  .  .  .  but 
love  on  too,  and  you  will  work  longer, 
stronger  and  better  for  it. 

He  believed  firmly  in  the  need  and 
helpfulness  of  manual  labor.  He  says 
in  a  letter  to  Theodore  Parker : 

Work!  work!  the  greatest  blessing,  the 
crowning  privilege,  .the  highest  happiness  of 
man,  when  it  is  his  instrument  and  not  his 
yoke.  And  it  may  and  ought  to  be  his  in- 
strument always — never  his  yoke.  We  shall 
never  get  anything  toward  right,  however, 
until  the  philosophy  of  labor  is  better  under- 
stood. Men  and  women  now  think  they 
outwit  God,  when  they  contrive  to  shirk  all 
handwork,  and  live  by  brain  work,  and  keep 
a  class  of  serviles,  but  they  are  like  those  who 
throw  up  stones  in  the  air,  thinking  to  keep 
the  ground  clear  of  them. 

"How  would  it  do  to  say,"  he  wrote 
in  reference  to  an  inscription  for  a  public 
benefactor,  "  'he  went  about  doing 
good'?" 

Dr.  Howe  "went  about  doing  good" 
in  a  free,  chivalrous  fashion,  never  spar- 
ing himself,  when  he  could  help  another. 
"He  saw  intuitively  at  a  glance  what  was 
the  best  thing  to  do,  before  anybody  else 
had  time  to  think  his  plan  was  formed." 
"The  flash  of  vision  with  the  act  follow- 
ing instantly  was  one  of  the  things  that 
marked  him  through  life." 

On  the  day  that  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  Dr.  Howe  wrote  to  Governor  An- 
drew: "Now  let  all  the  governors  and 
chief  men  of  the  people  see  to  it  that 
war  shall  not  cease  until  emancipation 
is  secure."  That  was  the  keynote  of  the 
man  through  life.  He  helped  in  any 
capacity  where  help  was  needed,  brilliant- 
ly, lovingly,  economically,  wisely.  The 
foundations  which  he  laid  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago  are  still  firm  and  strong 
for  us  to  build  upon.  Like  the  master 
cathedral  architects,  the  plans  which  he 
dreamed  and  died  for  are  plans  on  which 
we  can  erect  a  still  broader  and  higher 
service,  until  we  find  for  all  those  who 
sit  in  darkness,  "light  through  work." 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF   PUBLIC 

RELIEF  AND  PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY 

AT  COPENHAGEN 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


To  a  simple  westerner,  accustomed  to 
the  direct  and  unconstrained  methods  of 
our  American  conferences,  the  Quinquen- 
nial International  Congress  in  August 
seemed  at  first  sight  a  formidable  affair. 
This  was  partly  because  of  the  high  of- 
ficial character  of  most  of  the  delegates 
and  partly  because  of  the  imposing  ar- 
ray of  royal  personages  who  honored  its 
first  meeting  with  their  presence. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Building  in  the  hall  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  Senate  chamber.  The 
president,  M.  Loubet,  ex-president  of 
the  French  republic,  sat  with  a  vice- 
president  on  either  side,  on  a  platform 
only  slightly  raised  from  the  floor.  On 
his  left  was  a  large  press  gallery;  on 
his  right  and  some  distance  away  was 
the  stand  which  each  speaker  occupied  in 
turn.  The  chamber  had  a  rather  low 
ceiling  and  the  speakers  were  off  in  a 
corner  so  that  most  of  them  were  poorly 
heard. 

There  were  representatives  from  each 
European  country,  and  five  from  the 
United  States.  Those  from  France  out- 
numbered all  the  rest  except  the  Danish 
contingent.  The  preponderance  of 
Frenchmen  had  a  large  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  the  congress.  As  the  pro- 
ceedings were  chiefly  in  their  language 
the  Frenchmen  were  naturally  at  an  ad- 
vantage. Every  speaker  was  invited  to 
express  himself  in  his  own  language  or 
in  French  at  his  option.  A  few  spoke 
in  German,  one  in  Italian,  two  in  Eng- 
lish, two  or  three  in  Danish  and  all  the 
rest  in  French.  The  fact  that  to  an 
American  ear,  the  French  of  the  Ger- 
mans, Danes  and  Englishmen  was  more 
distinct  than  that  of  the  Frenchmen  was 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  they  naturally  spoke  more  slowly 
and  were  more  careful  to  make  them- 
selves understood.  The  only  exception 
to  this,  as  far  as  the  present  writing 
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goes,  was  in  the  case  of  M.  Loubet,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  his  accent  is  not  the 
perfect  Parisian. 

The  name  of  the  congress  would  sig- 
nify that  private  charity  should  have  as 
much  of  its  attention  as  that  of  the 
state.  But  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
meetings,  the  public  officials  far  over- 
shadowed the  representatives  of  volun- 
tary societies. 

The  congress  opened  on  Tuesday 
morning.  The  hall  was  crowded  when 
the  royal  party,  including  the  king  and 
queen,  the  queen  dowager,  several  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  distin- 
guished ministers  of  state  entered  the 
room. 

The  ex-president  of  France,  M.  Lou- 
bet, was  president  of  the  congress  and 
made  his  presidential  address,  and  other 
eminent  persons  made  addresses  of  wel- 
come. The  king  graciously  acknowl- 
edged the  president's  salutation  and  the 
royal  party  retired. 

The  congress  proper  began  at  2.30  in 
the  afternoon  and  continued  with  two 
sessions  a  day  until  Saturday  morning. 

The  method  of  the  congress,  if  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  would  seem  to  in- 
sure useful  and  positive  results.  In 
theory,  all  formal  papers  are  printed  and 
distributed  beforehand.  The  conclusions 
reached  by  the  general  reporters  are 
couched  in  resolutions  carefully  pre- 
pared and  the  sessions  of  the  congress 
are  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  de- 
bates. The  resolutions  are  discussed, 
sometimes  amended,  then  voted  upon. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  same 
difficulty  we  experience  at  all  kinds  of 
conferences  and  associative  meetings  in 
the  United  States  was  also  found  in  the 
congress.  There  were  many  long,  formal 
papers,  poorly  read  and  hard  to  hear, 
and  there  was  too  little  time  for  discus- 
sion. Most  of  the  speakers  were  cut 
short  by  the  president,  and  in  many  in- 
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stances  this  occurred  after  a  few  more 
or  less  eloquent  introductory  remarks, 
and  often  just  as  the  speaker  was  get- 
ting near  the  point  of  his  story.  The 
result  was  some  weariness  to  the  audi- 
ence and  an  amount  of  eloquence  dis- 
proportionate to  the  amount  of  light 
shed  on  the  subjects.  A  favored  few, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  allowed  to  talk 
or  read  as  long  as  they  liked  and  some  of 
these  even  read  their  papers  which  the 
listeners  held  in  their  hands  and  followed 
line  by  line. 

The  topics  assigned  for  elaborate  re- 
ports from  everywhere,  and  for  debate 
and  resolution,  were :  Sick  Nursing  in 
Country  Districts,  the  Relief  of  Foreign- 
ers (ctrangcrs),  Women's  Participation 
in  Public  Charity,  Relief  of  Widows 
With  Children.  A  fifth  topic  on  which  re- 
ports from  the  various  countries  had  not 
been  asked,  was  presented  in  an  address 
on  the  last  day  of  the  congress.  It  was 
on  the  program,  The  International  Pro- 
tection and  the  Rights  of  Destitute  Chil- 
dren. This  subject  was  not  debated. 
The  speaker  represented  the  Hungarian 
minister  of  the  interior ;. his  address  was 
extremely  interesting  from  its  modern 
view  of  the  care  of  dependent  and  de- 
linquent children. 

Upon  each  of  the  four  topics  special 
reports  had  been  received  from  vari- 
ous countries.  The  general  reporter  on 
each,  who  corresponds  to  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities,  had  condensed  or  summar- 
ized the  special  reports  into  a  general  re- 
port, which  with  certain  appropriate  res- 
olutions was  presented  to  the  congress. 
The  general  reports  were  all  in  print  and 
most  of  them  had  been  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers in  advance  of  the  meeting.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  the  general  reporter,  in  some 
cases,  read  the  report,  or  most  of  it,  and 
in  one  or  two  cases  the  author  of  a  special 
report  from  some  country  also  read  that, 
so  that  the  time  allotted  for  debate  was 
much  consumed. 

The  first  topic,  Sick  Nursing  in  Coun- 
try Districts  as  it  appeared  on  the  final 
program  in  English,  was  on  the  prelim- 
inary program  in  French  Lcs  Soins  des 
Maladcs  a  la  Campagnc,  and  was  misun- 
derstood by  several  of  the  special  report- 
ers whose  papers  covered  not  only  sick 


nursing  proper  but  the  general  care  of 
the  sick  outside  large  cities.  Misun- 
derstandings of  the  kind  are  perhaps 
inevitable  in  an  international  congress, 
which  must  necessarily  use  several  lan- 
guages. The  topic  occupied  the  after- 
noon session  of  Tuesday.  On  Tuesday- 
evening  the  municipality  of  Copenhagen 
received  the  congress  in  its  magnificent 
Town  Hall.  Here  President  Loubet 
spoke  again,  after  which  an  elaborate 
cold  collation  was  served  and  a  fine  band, 
an  orchestra  and  a  chorus  of  male  voices, 
made  music. 

The  second  day,  Wednesday,  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were  de- 
voted to  the  topic,  The  Relief  of  For- 
eigners. An  exhaustive  report  was  pre- 
sented by  a  member  from  Brussels.  Al- 
though this  was  in  print  and  in  the  hands 
of  every  delegate,  its  presentation  con- 
sumed most  of  the  morning  session  and, 
as  usual,  the  time  for  debate  was  all  too 
short. 

At  this  session,  Miss  American,  secre- 
tary of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  of 
the  United  States  presented  an  able  re- 
port on  its  work  with  immigrant  girls, 
to  which  the  congress,  especially  the 
French  delegates  who  were  in  the  larger 
majority,  listened  with  evident  reluct- 
ance, or  rather  did  not  listen.  Possibly 
the  fact  that  the  speaker  used  English 
was  in  part  the  reason  for  their  lack 
of  interest,  but  it  was  made  very  plain 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  hear  Miss 
American  and  she  was  soon  interrupted 
by  the  president's  repeated  urging  to  be 
brief.  She  was  finally  cut  off  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  not  have  been  possible 
in  the  national  conference.  Some  of  the 
French  delegates  afterwards  told  her 
that  her  address  would  have  been  appro- 
priate only  at  the  congress  on  the  white 
slave  traffic  which  is  to  occur  at  Madrid 
in  the  fall,  although  she  had  not  men- 
tioned that  unholy  trade.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  splendid  work 
with  the  immigrant  which  the  Council 
of  Women  is  doing  does  not  come  under 
the  category  of  relief  to  foreigners,  as 
that  was  understood  by  the  committee 
in  charge. 

During  the  debate  in  the  afternoon 
several  ladies  spoke.  The  only  one  who 
was  not  hurried  and  called  down  was 
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a  representative  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
who  made  a  long  and  interesting  ad- 
dress of  a  general  nature  but  really 
contributed  little  or  nothing  new. 

The  general  report  was  chiefly  de- 
voted (it  being  assumed  that  all  suffer- 
ing people  should  have  help,  wherever 
found)  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not,  when  foreigners  are  relieved,  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  collect  from 
their  native  country  the  cost  of  relief. 
The  conclusion  was  adverse  to  such  at- 
tempt. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  were  in- 
vited to  a  banquet  at  one  of  the  'large 
hotels.  Again  speeches  were  in  order, 
several  of  them  being  read  from  manu- 
script. Although  the  dinner  was  elabo- 
rate and  the  wines  were  varied  and 
plentiful,  the  afterdinner  speeches  were 
hardly  up  to  the  quality  we  expect  at 
home. 

Thursday  was  given  up  to  visits  to 
the  various  charitable  institutions  of 
Copenhagen.  These  are  numerous  and 
most  of  them  are  admirably  planned  and 
splendidly  administered.  One  or  two  of 
them,  indeed,  are  so  fine  that  to  visit 
them  alone  justified  the  journey  to  the 
city.  The  writer  hopes  to  present  a 
later  article  upon  some  of  them.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  social  meeting  in 
the  Tivoli,  a  famous  amusement  garden, 
the  Coney  Island  of  Copenhagen. 

Friday  morning  was  assigned  to  a 
discussion  of  the  participation  of  women 
in  public  charity,  but  the  general  report 
was  so  long  that  no  time  was  left  for 
debate  and  the  afternoon  session  was  en- 
croached upon  for  that.  The  report  con- 
tained a  series  of  propositions  that  to 
American  ears  seemed  to  be  a  plentiful 
assertion  of  the  things  which  everybody 
accepts  as  settled  a  long  while  ago.  The 
special  reports  were  chiefly  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  charity  work 
which  women  do  or  help  in,  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  represented.  Many  of 
these  were  concerned  with  private  chari- 
ties as  well  as  with  public.  It  was  hard 
to  see  the  value  of  the  report  and  discus- 
sion (which  latter  was  hurried,  as  usual 
each  speaker  being  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  or  her  eloquence),  commensurate 
with  the  time  given  to  it  by  a  great  in- 
ternational congress.  Of  the  actual 


working  time  of  the  congress,  nearly 
thirty  per  cent  was  used  on  this  subject. 

The  afternoon  session  of  Friday  was 
allotted  on  the  program  to  what  seemed 
one  of  the  most  valuable  topics,  viz,  the 
care  of  widows  with  children.  Possibly, 
as  this  was  not  an  international  subject, 
its  importance  was  not  felt  by  the  public 
officials  who  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  active  members,  and  who  especially 
control  the  affairs  of  the  congress.  At 
any  rate,  the  time  given  to  the  widows 
was  reduced  from  two  hours  and  a  half 
to  a  little  over  an  hour.  About  half  the 
time  was  taken  up  by  the  general  re- 
port, which  advocated  the  relief  of  a 
widow,  provided  she  has  three  or  more 
children,  in  her  own  home,  in  preference 
to  breaking  up  the  family  and  sending 
the  children  to  institutions.  Each  of  the 
subsequent  speakers,  some  of  whom  had 
something  interesting  or  vital  to  say  on 
this  moot  question,  was  cut  off  short  by 
the  inexorable  president. 

In  the  evening  a  social  meeting  was 
held  in  the  garden  of  the  Parliament 
Building  with  the  hospitality  in  the  way 
of  eatables  and  drinkables  (especially 
champagne  )  which  the  kind  hosts  of  the 
congress  lavished  upon  us  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion. 

On  Saturday  morning  at  9.30  the  dele- 
gates met  to  hear  the  address  on  delin- 
quent children  noted  above  and  at  eleven 
for  the  closing  meeting,  when  con- 
gratulatory speeches  and  eloquent  thanks 
to  those  who  had  done  so  much  for  us 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  after- 
noon an  excursion  to  Elsenore  and  Kim- 
berg  Castle  was  given.  The  arrange- 
ments of  this  excursion  were  perfect  in 
every  detail  and  the  delegates  parted 
from  their  entertainers  with  the  warmest 
gratitude. 

As  an  occasion  of  splendid  and  lavish 
hospitality  the  congress  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  were  privileged  to 
attend.  Each  member  received  a  beau- 
tiful porcelain  button  made  in  the  royal 
ceramic  factory  and  this  badge  made  its 
wearer  free  of  all  street  cars  and  omni- 
buses in  the  city,  the  Tivoli  Garden  and 
many  museums,  etc.,  during  the  week. 

The  hotels  of  Copenhagen  are  famous 
for  excellence.  The  restaurants  are 
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unexcelled  while  the  tariff  of  price 
seemed  astonishingly  low  to  American 
eyes  and  pocket  books.  The  city  is  one 
of  great  beauty  and  wonderful  cleanli- 
ness and  order.  The  people  seem  con- 
tented, and  good  humor  and  poMteness 
were  universal. 

The  registered  attendance  from  abroad 
was  about  400,  and  many  of  the  local 
people  attended  the  meetings,  although 
the  local  attractions  were  so  great  that 
the  "number  present,  except  at  one  or  two 
sessions,  was  not  large. 

As  to  the  net  results  of  the  congress, 
it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  them.  The  dif- 
ference between  a  congress  which  meets 
to  decide  questions  and  pass  resolutions 
and  a  conference  whose  purpose  is  pure- 
ly mutual  enlightenment  and  inspiration, 
was  very  apparent.  Perhaps  for  a  con- 
gress, the  method  adopted,  if  it  could  be 
strictly  carried  out,  is  the  best  possible. 


How  much  the  resolutions  adopted  will 
be  binding  upon  the  governments  repre- 
sented it  is  hard  to  say.  Probably,  as 
the  delegates  are  so  largely  government 
officials  of  high  rank,  there  may  be  some 
effect  of  the  kind.  But  to  one  who  goes 
to  such  a  meeting  in  search  of  light  and 
help  to  the  newer  and  better  way  in  SOT- 
cial  affairs,  the  congress  does  not  offer 
the  benefits  that  one  can  find  in  our  own 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 

The  delegates  present  from  America 
were  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  representing  the 
Department  of  State,  Sadie  American 
from  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Dr. 
Jessica  Peixotto  from  the  University  of 
California,  Florence  L.  Lattimore  from 
the  Child  Helping  Department  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  Alexander 
Johnson  representing  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction. 
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The  apologists  for  free  divorce  have 
usually  maintained  that  free  divorce  is 
without  evil  social  effects.  On  the  other 
hand,  McDougall,  in  his  Social  Psycholo- 
gy says  that  "the  stability  of  the  family 
is  the  prime  condition  of  a  healthy  state 
of  society  and  of  the  stability  of  every 
community."1  These  two  a  priori  posi- 
tions, quite  the  antithesis  of  each  other 
we  frequently  meet  in  current  sociolog- 
ical literature.  As  yet  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  to  demonstrate  either  the 
one  or  the  other  inductively.  While  it 
has  been  the  general  impression  of  social 
and  philanthropic  workers  that  the  in- 
stability of  the  family  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  causes  of  the  social  maladjust- 
ment of  individuals  in  modern  society, 
these  conclusions  have  often  been  ques- 
tioned by  those  who  claim  that  no  good 
can  come  to  society  through  efforts  to 
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maintain  a  more  stable  family  life  than 
human  instincts  and  emotions  sanction. 
These  people  claim,  in  effect,  that  all  the 
evils  which  are  ascribed  to  the  insta- 
bility of  the  family  would  still  be  evi- 
dent if  the  family  were  rendered  through 
law  or  custom  more  stable  than  the  fami- 
ly which  we  find  in  present  American 
society.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  set- 
tle this  controversy  by  scientific  research. 
Yet  manifestly  its  solution  is  demanded 
by  all  the  agencies  of  social  amelioration 
as  well  as  by  theoretical  considerations. 
If  an  unstable  family  life  is  not  an  im- 
pediment to  the  social  reconstruction 
which  scientific  philanthropy  is  attempt- 
ing, then  the  sooner  it  is  found  out  the 
better.  If,  again,  the  things  which  arc 
ordinarily  attributed  to  unstable  family 
life  by  social  workers,  such  as  the  in- 
creased dependence  and  delinquency  of 
children  in  American  society,  are  not 
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rightly  attributed  to  this  cause,  then  this 
should  be  known  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
us  to  the  writer  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  causes  of  pau- 
perism and  crime  which  so  urgently  de- 
mands investigation  as  the  connection 
between  the  home  life  and  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  child.  It  is  too 
often  assumed  that  this  question  is  prac- 
tically settled,  but  as  yet  we  have  very 
little  evidence  to  offer  upon  the  one  side 
of  the  question  or  the  other. 

With  these  views  in  mind  the  writer 
undertook  during  the  past  winter  to  get 
reports  from  institutions  caring  for  de- 
linquent and  dependent  children,  as  to 
their  views  regarding  the  connection  be- 
tween the  instability  of  the  family  and 
child  dependence  and  delinquency.  Let- 
ters of  inquiry  were  sent  to  seventy-five 
reform  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
five  juvenile  courts  and  125  homes  for 
dependent  children,  asking  an  expression 
of  opinion  and  exact  statistics,  if  possible, 
regarding  the  number  of  children  dealt 
with  by  these  various  institutions, 
that  came  from  families  in  which  there 
has  been  desertion  or  divorce,  and  the 
number  that  came  from  families  broken 
by  the  death  of  father  or  mother.  Less 
than  half  of  the  letters  sent  out  received 
adequate  replies,  but  from  these  replies 
certain  facts  and  opinions  can  be  gleaned, 
which  are  of  interest,  although  it  would 
not  be  claimed  that  they  are  of  high  sci- 
entific value. 

Of  interest,  in  particular,  is  the  almost 
universal  expression  of  opinion  of  super- 
intendents of  reform  schools  and  "or- 
phanages," that  an  increasing  number  of 
children  is  coming  to  them  on  account  of 
desertion  or  divorce.  All  unite  also  in 
saying  that  practically  all  of  their  chil- 
dren are  received  from  homes  which 
have  been  either  broken  or  demoralized 
by  drink,  vice,  or  crime,  separation,  di- 
vorce or  death  of  one  or  both  parents. 
Apparently  only  a  few  children  are  in 
these  institutions,  who  come  from  "nor- 
mal" families,  even  in  the  wide  sense  of 
that  term,  meaning  families  in  which 
both  parents  are  living  and  which  are 
in  grood  standing  in  the  community. 

The  superintendent  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys  in  Iowa  puts  it 
this  way,  "Without  question  the  insta- 


bility of  the  family,  the  lack  of  parents, 
or  proper  parents,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  in  the  matter  of  home  training  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  wholly  respon- 
sible for  child  dependence  and  juvenile 
delinquency."  In  this  particular  Iowa 
institution  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
inmates  come  from  families  in  which 
there  has  been  desertioi*  or  divorce,  and 
forty  per  cent  from  families  in  which 
either  father  or  mother  is  dead. 

The  superintendent  of  the  South  Da- 
kota Training  School  says:  "I  usually 
put  it  this  way:  thirty  per  cent  from 
homes  in  which  there  has  been  separa- 
tion or  divorce;  thirty  per  cent  have  no 
parents  living,  or  one  parent  only  who  is 
not  able  to  care  for  the  child;  thirty  per 
cent  from  homes  where  the  child  has  not 
good  influences  and  training ;  ten  per  cent 
from  homes  that  might  be  called  good, 
that  is,  the  family  has  good  standing  in 
the  community." 

The  superintendent  of  this  South  Da- 
kota institution  says  that  by  careful  in- 
quiry he  finds  that  twenty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  children  under  his  care  come  from 
homes  in  which  there  has  been  desertion 
or  divorce. 

Roger  N.  Baldwin,  chief  probation 
officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  St.  Louis, 
reported  that  in  January  out  of  687  chil- 
dren under  the  care  of  the  court  at  that 
time  not  less  than  and  over  400  had  not 
both  their  own  parents  living  at  home. 
Mr.  Baldwin  says:  "It  is  perfectly  clear 
that,  in  almost  all  of  the  serious  cases, 
home  conditions  are  a  very  large  factor 
in  creating  juvenile  delinquency,  indeed, 
greater  than  any  other  one  factor." 

These  quotations  are  given  as  typical 
of  many  simply  because  they  sum  up  the 
matter  clearly. 

Coming  now  to  the  statistics  of  the 
thirty-four  reform  schools  which  sent 
adequate  replies  to  the  letter  of  inquiry, 
we  find  that  out  of  7,575  children  in  them 
twenty-nine  and  six-tenths  per  cent  came 
from  families  in  which  there  had  been 
divorce  or  desertion.  Moreover,  the 
greater  number  of  the  institutions  do  not 
vary  within  ten  per  cent  of  this  average 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  which 
suggests  that  the  figures  are  relatively 
accurate  and  that  the  condition  is  a  gen- 
eral one.  As  regards  the  effect  of  the 
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mutilation  of  the  family  by  death,  it  was 
found  that  out  of  the  same  number  of 
children  thirty-five  and  three-one-hun- 
dredths  per  cent  of  them  came  from 
families  in  which  either  father  or  mother 
or  both  were  dead.  This  fact  is  not  sur- 
prising, inasmuch  as  it  has  long  been 
noted  that  the  death  of  one  or  both  par- 
ents is  apt  to  result  unfortunately  for 
the  children  from  a  social  standpoint. 
The  surprising  thing  is  that  the  number 
of  children  who  become  socially  malad- 
justed in  this  country  from  desertion  or 
divorce,  is  seemingly  almost  as  great  as 
the  number  who  become  so  from  the 
death  of  one  or  both  parents.  Of  course, 
the  reform  schools  also  reported  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  their  children 
came  from  families  in  which,  while  both 
parents  might  be  living  together,  the 
family  life  was  demoralized  by  drink, 
vice  or  crime.  Including  a  considerable 
per  cent  of  cases  which  overlap  with  the 
first  and  second  causes,  the  per  cent  of 
children  coming  from  such  homes  in 
these  reform  schools  was  thirty-eight 
and  five-tenths  per  cent,  though  in  this 
matter  there  was  great  variation  as  re- 
gards different  institutions,  owing  some- 
what without  doubt  to  the  personal  bias 
of  the  superintendent  in  attributing  to 
drink  either  a  high  percentage  of  cases  or 
a  low  per  cent. 

Four  juvenile  courts  dealing  with  4,278 
children  reported  that  twenty-three  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent  of  this  number 
came  from  families  in  which  father  and 
mother  were  separated  by  desertion  or 
bv  divorce,  while  twenty-seven  and  eight- 
tenths  came  from  families  in  which  one 
or  both  parents  were  dead.  Here  again 
we  may  note  that  the  number  of  delin- 
quent children  dealt  with  by  juvenile 
courts  coming  from  artificially  broken 
homes  is  almost  as  great  as  the  number 
coming  from  homes  broken  by  death. 

In  the  case  of  the  forty-two  homes  for 
dependent  children  which  sent  significant 
replies  to  the  letter  of  inquiry,  it  became 
evident  that  they  would  have  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes ;  for  certain  of 
these  homes,  mainly  those  called  "orphan- 
ages" or  "orphan  asylums,"  announced 
that  their  policy  was  not  to  receive  chil- 
dren who  were  not  either  orphans  or 
half-orphans.  Nevertheless  the  ten  in- 


stitutions which  proclaimed  this  policy 
showed  that  thirteen  and  five-tenths  per 
cent  of  their  children  came  from  homes 
in  which  there  had  been  desertion  or  di- 
vorce, both  parents  being  still  living, 
while  only  seventy-one  per  cent  were 
orphans  or  half-orphans,  the  remainder 
being  from  homes  demoralized  by  drink 
and  vice.  The  significant  thing  seems 
to  be  here  that  desertion  and  divorce  are 
a  large  enough  force  in  the  community 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  orphan 
asylums  to  break  even  their  rules  to 
some  extent,  and  receive  children  from 
families  broken  by  desertion  and  divorce 
as  well  as  from  families  mutilated  by 
death. 

The  remaining  thirty-two  institutions 
for  dependent  children,  whose  professed 
policy  was  to  take  destitute  children 
whether  orphans  or  not,  showed  out  of 
3,595  children  twenty-four  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent  from  families  in  which 
there  had  been  desertion  or  divorce,  while 
forty-seven  and  five-tenths  per  cent  were 
either  orphans  or  half-orphans.  Of 
course,  another  large  per  cent  came  from 
homes  demoralized  by  drink,  and  vice. 
In  this  case  the  per  cent  was  thirty-one 
and  three-tenths. 

It  is  significant  that  even  in  homes  for 
dependent  children  one-half  as  many 
come  from  homes  broken  artificially  by 
desertion  or  divorce  as  come  from  homes 
broken  by  the  death  of  one  or  both  par- 
ents. It  will  also  be  observed  that  the 
figures  for  divorce  and  desertion  in  these 
homes  for  dependent  children  come  with- 
in five  per  cent  of  those  obtained  from 
the  reform  schools. 

While  these  statistics  are  very  incom- 
plete and  may  be,  even,  in  some  degree, 
inaccurate,  they  nevertheless  tally  so  well 
with  one  another  that  one  is  forced  to 
conclude  that  they  tell  the  substantial 
truth  regarding  conditions,  namely,  the 
truth  which  has  already  been  set  forth 
in  the  quotations  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  that  demoralized  and 
broken  homes  are  responsible  for  the 
great  mass  of  child  dependence  and  de- 
linquency, and  that  desertion  and  divorce 
in  this  country  are  probably  greatly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  such  children 
who  come  under  institutional  care. 

All  of  this  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
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further  research  in  these  directions  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  or  some  other  competent 
agency  for  conducting  such  an  investiga- 
tiiin,  will  soon  take  up  this  most  impor- 
tant problem.  In  this  connection  it  might 
be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  super- 
intendents and  officers  of  institutions  for 
dependent  and  delinquent  children  to  the 
need  of  fuller  and  more  accurate  statistics 


regarding  the  social  conditions,  especially 
the  family  conditions  from  which  their 
children  come.  Many  of  the  institutions 
keep  absolutely  no  statistics  at  all  con- 
cerning the  home  conditions  of  their  chil- 
dren. Many  seem  to  consider  it  much 
more  important  to  give  the  nationality  of 
mother  or  father  than  to  give  the  more 
significant  fact  as  to  whether  father  and 
mother  are  living  together  or  not. 
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A  study  of  the  police  systems  of  American 
cities  has  for  the  first  time  been  given  to  the 
public  iu  the  ponderable  volume  by  Leonhard 
Felix  Fuld.1  It  is  chiefly  historical  and  de- 
scriptive, a  painstaking  accumulation  of  detail, 
and  little  attempt  is  made  to  suggest  new 
remedies  for  old  evils.  The  "American  sys- 
tem"— at  times  possibly  represented  too  near- 
ly as  the  New  York  system — is  compared  at 
many  points  with  the  systems  of  the  leading 
foreign  cities,  and  the  advantages  of  a  state 
police  department  are  discussed.  It  is  a  care- 
ful and  meritorious  piece  of  work,  witness 
the  approval  it  received  in  manuscript  from 
Professor  Goodnow ;  but  it  is  not — nor  does 
it  claim  to  be — a  compelling  presentation  of 
what  a  genuinely  "social"  police  might  be  and 
of  how  to  secure  it,  which  is  a  publication 
we  have  long  been  looking  for.  A  study  of 
the  social  methods  of  the  New  York  Police 
Department,  as  carefully  prepared  and  pre- 
sented as  the  study  of  business  methods  pub- 
lished several  months  ago  by  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,2  would  be  extremely 
valuable — and  interesting. 
*  *  * 

Vocations  for  the  Trained  Woman,8  a 
guide-book  in  the  choice  of  occupations  "other 
than  teaching"  for  "the  trained  woman,"  is 
another  evidence  of  the  growing  realization 
that  chance  does  not  always  fit  the  right 
worker  into  the  right  place.  The  college 
graduate  as  well  as  the  factory  hand  seems 
likely  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance 
into  ah  occupation  for  which  she  has  neither 
inclination  nor  qualifications,  merely  because 
it  is  the  one  with  which  she  is  familiar. 

It  is  true  that  the  door  is  not  wide  open  to 
women  in  all  the  occupations  described  under 
the  nine  large  heads  of  social  and  economic 
service,  scientific  work,  domestic  science  and 
arts,  agriculture,  business,  clerical  and  secre- 

1  Police  Administration.  By  Leonhard  Felix 
Fuld.  New  York,  1909,  G.  I'.  Putnam's  Sons. 
By  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d  street, 
New  York,  $3.20. 

-Municipal  Reform  Through  Revision  of  Bnsi- 
Metnods.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
New  York,  1910.  Pp.  58.  By  mail  of  THE  SUR- 
VKY,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York,  13  cents. 

3  Vocations  for  The  Trained  Woman.  Intro- 
ductory papers  edited  by  Apnes  F.  Perkins,  A.  M. 
Boston.  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  1910.  Pp.  29G.  By  mail  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY, bound  In  paper,  72  cents  ;  in  cloth,  $1.36. 


tarial  work,  literary  work,  art,  and  "special 
forms  of  teaching";  but  generally  it  is  not 
lack  of  opportunities,  but  lack  of  initiative  or 
information  in  seeking  them,  which  has  made 
discontented  teachers  of  potentially  efficient 
women  insurance  brokers,  real  estate  agents, 
dairy  farmers,  bee-keepers,  chemists,  and  bank 
officers. 

The  usefulness  of  a  book  as  a  guide  in 
the  choice  of  occupations  is  strictly  limited. 
The  printed  page  cannot  take  account  of  all 
the  changing  factors  of  personality,  locality, 
qualifications,  requirements,  and  opportunities. 
When  the  volume  is  composed  of  articles  writ- 
ten from  the  point  of  view  of  individuals 
without  the  corrective  aid  of  investigation, 
its  statements  must  be  read  with  caution. 
These  limitations  are  fully  realized  by  the  edi- 
tors. Their  first  plan  was  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  women's  occupations  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  but  the  undertaking  was  aban- 
doned for  lack  of  time  and  resources.  As 
a  substitute  articles  were  contributed  by 
specialists  in  various  fields  of  work,  with  more 
detailed  studies  promised  for  later  publication. 
Besides  issuing  this  guide-book,  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  has  estab- 
lished an  Appointment  Bureau  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  trained  women  into  voca- 
tions other  than  teaching."  More  systematic 
information  will  undoubtedly  mean  freer 
choice  of  vocations  for  women.  To  give  such 
vocational  advice,  through  publishing  facts  or 
organizing  employment  bureaus,  is  becoming  a 
recognized  form  of  social  service.  It  is  in 
line  with  John  Stuart  Mill's  theory  of  "doub- 
ling the  mass  of  mental  faculties  available  for 
the  higher  service  of  humanity,"  by  giving  to 
women  "the  free  choice  of  their  employments, 
and  opening  to  them  the  same  field  of  occupa- 
tion and  the  same  prizes  and  encouragements 

as  to  other  human  beings." 
*     *     * 

A  Handbook  of  United  States  Public  Docu- 
ments4 is  a  convenient  reference  volume  for 
any  one  who  is  studying  social  problems.  The 
various  publications  issued  by  the  federal 
government  are  too  frequently  avoided  "as  if 
they  were  tomes  in  unknown  tongues."  This 
book  aims  to  dispel  some  of  the  mystery  by 

4  United  States  Public  Documents.  By  Elfrida 
Everhart.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  Minne- 
apolis, 1910.  Pp.  320.  By  mail  of  THE  SURVEY, 
105  East  22d  street,  New  York,  postpaid,  $2.65. 
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outlining  for  the  average  inquirer  the  field 
covered  by  each  class  of  documents,  and  in  a 
general  way  directing  the  student  to  the 
sources  of  possible  material.  Incidentally  a 
great  deal  of  condensed  information  is  given 
about  the  scope  and  the  history  of  the  de- 
partments, divisions,  bureaus,  commissions, 
institutions,  offices,  and  other  branches  of  the 
government  which  issue  documents. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

THE  PRESS  AND  THE  CHILDREN 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

It  seems  not  unlikely  under  the  Page  bill 
that  certain  changes  will  be  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Children's  Court.  It  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value  if  an  effort  could  be 
made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  press 
of  New  York  in  withholding  from  publication 
names,  details  and  other  identifying  data  of 
children  before  the  court.  It  is  essential  to 
the  work  of  the  court  that  intelligent  public 
interest  in  it  should  be  stimulated ;  it  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  children  before  the  court 
should  be  pilloried  and  every  detail  of  their 
offending  paraded  in  the  public  prints.  Within 
the  past  month  the  New  York  papers  have  of- 
fended flagrantly  in  this  regard. 

The  Children's  Court  had  been  troubled  with 
a  "gang"  of  seven  boys,  the  youngest  of  whom 
was  six  and  the  oldest  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  with  a  child  of  eight — a  not  uncommon 
occurrence  in  all  children's  courts — who  was 
before  the  court  on  a  "charge"  of  "burglary." 
The  names  and  addresses  of  these  children 
and  the  details  of  the  "charges  against  them" 
were  published.  The  World  of  August  20 
under  the  following  three  column  head  line : 

SAVAGE  SEVEN  BAD  BABY  BANDITS  SCORED  IN 

COURT  FOR  MISDEEDS. 
Six   YEAR   OLD   CRIMINAL   PAROLED.     OTHERS 

FACE  LONG  TERMS  IN  INSTITUTIONS. 
devotes  two  and  one-half  columns  to  the 
"gang",  going  into  every  detail  of  the  hearing 
in  court.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  what 
purports  to  be  a  portrait  of  each  boy,  duly 
labeled,  appears  at  the  head  of  the  flamboyant 
story. 

Head  lines  in  the  Globe  of  August  23,  tell  us 
that  the  "Savage  Seven  Are  Banished"  and  the 
Times  and  Sun  of  August  24  dispose  of  the 
"gang".  In  the  former  the  court  "Scatters 
Savage  Seven"  and  from  the  item  in  the  latter 
we  learn  that  "Boy  Burglars  Are  Sentenced." 
In  all  these  accounts  names  and  other  identi- 
fying details  occur. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Post  for  August  22 
under  the  following  head  lines : 

YOUNGEST  CRACKSMAN  TALKS. 
SAYS    UK    lions    TO    "BI-RGLK"    IN    EARNEST 

WHEN  HE  GROWS  UP. 

there  appears  an  account  of  a  proceeding 
in  the  Children's  Court  of  two  boys  eight  and 
ten  years  of  age  and  again  in  the  Times  for 
August  23  we  have  the  same  story  following 
these  head  lines : 


BURGLAR  EIGHT  YEARS  OLD. 

i'oi  \D  ROBBING  A  STORE,  HE  SAYS  WHEN  I  IK'S 

A   MAN  HE'LL  ROB  BANKS. 

As  in  all  the  other  publications  referred  to  the 
names  of  the  children  and  other  details  are 
given. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  news  value  of  these 
various  stories  justifies  their  publication. 
Other  considerations,  however,  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  deal  more 
harm  than  good  follows  such  publication. 
The  obvious  and  immediate  result  of  publish- 
ing names,  addresses,  details,  is  to  make  a 
hero  of  the  particular  child  concerned  and  to 
suggest  similar  escapades  to  other  children. 
The  problems  before  the  court,  therefore,  arc 
complicated  instead  of  simplified.  In  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  it  has  been  possible 
to  arrange  with  editors  not  to  publish  facts 
pointed  out  here.  They  have  been  entirely 
willing  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  court 
in  this  regard. 

In  the  interest  of  all  children — those  before 
the  court  as  well  as  the  more  fortunate  ones 
— it  is  hoped  that  a  consistent  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  the  full  co-operation  of  the 
New  York  press  in  the  particular  pointed  out 
herein.  BERNARD  ELEXNKR. 


JOTTINGS 

Opening  of  the  New  York  School  of  Phil- 
anthropy.— The  opening  sessions  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  offer  an  unusu- 
ally interesting  program  of  addresses  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Charities  Build- 
ing: September  28,  at  8  P.M.,  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond on  The  Development  of  the  Idea  of 
Investigation  and  Edward  E.  Pratt  on  Wel- 
fare Work  in  Stores  and  Factories  (illus- 
rated  by  stereopticon)  ;  October  3,  Frederic 
Almy  of  Buffalo  on  The  Development  of  the 
Idea  of  Charity  and  O.  F.  Lewis  on  The  In- 
ternational Prison  Congress.  Admission  will 
be  by  card,  issued  gratis  to  those  interested 
on  application  to  the  registrar  of  the  school, 
105  East  22nd  street,  New  York  city. 


WA  N  T  E  D 

for  immigration  work.  Secretaries,  re- 
quirements—  executive  ability,  business 
and  social  work  experience  or  training, 
legal  training  desirable,  men  preferred. 
Investigators — requirements,  knowledge 
of  languages,  especially  Italian,  Slavic, 
I  lungarian,  Greek,  experience  or  training. 
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